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MILLIGMT  AND  BOSALIND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  a  certain  afternoon  in  May,  some  years  ago,  a  middle-aged 
{gentleman  pr(^nte(l  liimself  at  the  window  of  the  Loet^PfOperty 
Offit-e,  in  tlie  Waterloo  railway-stfition  of  London. 

He  was  a  queer-looking  personage.  In  stature  he  was  barely  of 
middle  height,  even  in  the  tall  hat  mym  which  the  rubs  of  life  had  re- 
moved the  gloas  and  bUusknesa.  His  afaoes  were  too  laige  fi>r  him,  and 
had  very  heavy  solea;  the  creases  in  the  sleeves  of  his  ooat  and  behind 
tlip  kvifH^  of  Ills  trousers  had  become  set  in  their  ways.  The  gentle- 
man s  slionldors  -stooped  E  little,  bis  frame  Deemed  emaciated,  and  his 
gait  had  no  buoyancy. 

Bot  his  head  was  remarkable.  It  was  large,  and,  for  a  man  of 
middle  height,  surprisingly  lar^  It  was  lons^  rather  than  broad :  the 
spaoe  of  the  intdleetnal  numlties  was  vast,  SM  beautifully  developed ; 
the  brow  was  prominent,  nnd  !>!i^hv  eyebrows  overhung  dwp-^ot  eves. 
His  cheeks  were  thin  and  i  piy  furrowe<l,  and  a  thin  beard  did  not 
conceal  the  sad  exprestsiou  of  the  raouth.  His  nose  was  relatively 
small,  and  very  delicately  moulded,  with  thin,  sensitive  nostrils.  His 
voice,  when  he  spoke  to  the  clerk,  was  mellow  and  courteous,  with  a 
slight  Scotch  burr  in  it:  he  leated  his  hand  and  shoulder  against  the 
frame  of  tlie  window. 

"There  was  an  umbrella, — a  new  large  cotton  umbrella^— >I  left  it 
in  a  third-clasii  compttrtment  oi'  the  3.30  train," 

^Tain't  often  we  gets  umbrellas  here,"  answered  the  dark,  looking 
amused.  "  Folks  as  finds  'em  mostly  nets  'em :  espechdly  new  lai]^ 
cotton  ones  like  youm.  My  advice  is,  you'd  best  apply  to  the  partieB 
as  waa  in  the  comparfmont  with  you." 

The  gentleman's  nostrils  expandeil  at  this  rather  impertinent  speech, 
and  there  was  a  glow  in  bis  eycB  as  lie  dxed  them  on  the  clerk. 
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"Thank  vou  for  your  advice he  said,  "  but,  as  I  was  the  only 
oocopant  of  the  compartmest  " 

Here  there  was  an  interruption.  A  tall,  erect  man,  white^udred 
and  well  dnnea»  came  up  with  a  ^o^,  firm  tread,  and,  takrne  a  half- 
crown  from  huwaiatooat-podbet  with  his  gloved  forefinger  ana  thumbs. 
hp  threw  it  down  on  theooonter.  The  clerk  prompify  picked  it  up 
and  touched  hia  (^ap. 

**  Liook  alive,  now  said  this  prosperous  person,  in  a  brisk,  authori- 
tative tone.  Find  me  a  black  morocoo  GJadBtoae»  with  gold  fasten- 
ings,— left  in  the  3.S0  to-day.   Be  quick  about  it!" 

Since  yon  seem  lu  haste,  I  concede  yon  the  precedence^''  said  tfaa 
shabby  pr^Titleman,  as  the  clerk  scuttled  off;  and  he  made  a  gesture  so 
lofty  and  coDdescending  as  to  ooutrast  oddly  with  his  poor  attire  and 
insignificant  stature. 

^  ''I  really  beg  your  pardon I'^  exdaimed  the  other,  tuhg  round 
with  a  quick ,  inquiring  look  on  his  firmnwt  and  handsome  faoe.  Were 
yon  here  before  mey 

Here's  two  black  raorocoo  Gladetoncs^  air  "  beg^n  <he  clerk, 
from  the  back  of  the  oITk^, 

"  Give  me  the  one  with  '  Suowdeu  Mayue '  ou  it  in  gold  letters,— 
yes,  thatfa  it" 

^Servant,  air,"  rallied  the  clerk,  who  waa,  in  his  sphere,  a  judge 

of  human  nature.  He  put  the  bag  down  on  the  counter.  The  owner 
would  have  taken  it  up;  but  there  was  a  thin  white  baud  already  upon 
it, — the  liand  of  the  shabby  <:entleman  witli  the  dee|>-set  eyes.  These 
eyes  now  met  the  keen,  surprii^ed  glance  of  Mr.  Snowdeu  Mayne. 

*'  I  think  this  la  mine,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  moment. 

An  odd  smile  played  about  the  ftce  of  the  shabby  gentleman.  He 
still  kept  his  hand  on  the  ha^. 

I  don't  question  it,  init  — "  he  said,  and  stopped.  His  face  grew 
paler,  and  hia  smile  became  more  tbreed. 

**  I  fear  I'm  doll, — or  you  may  have  made  some  mistake,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  touoh  of  impatience  in  his  voice.  The  shabby  gentleman 
removed  his  hand,  "  I  look  like  some  acqnaintanoe  of  yours,  iierhaps," 
continued  the  owner  of  the  bag,  more  kindly.  "But  as  I  iandea  in 
IBngland  only  two  days  ago  " 

"  Ailer  an  absence  of  over  twenty  years  in  America,''  interposed 
the  diabby  gentleman. 

The  other  stared,  "  I  never  pretended  to  understand  enigmaa,"  he 
aaid,  at  length. 

"  You're  not  mucli  chanj^ed,  Snowden,  in  some  ways,"  was  tlie 
reply.  "  And,  though  yon  don't  recognize  mo,  I'm  letss  changed  in 
other  ways  than  you  seem  to  be."  There  was  now  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing like  'boyish  playfulness  on  bis  worn  visage.  He  went  on  half 
htogningly,  but  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  Mnvbe  if  I  mentioned 
Oaius  College  'twould  refresh  your  meniofy  a  bit 

Snowden  Mayne  crave  a  start,  hesitated,  and  shook  liis  head. 

*'Oh,  man  alive  !"  cried  the  other,  in  a  deeper  tone,  "I'll  bring 
you  to  yoiir  bearings  ! — Mildred  Gordon  1" 

Mayne's  blue  eyes  brightened  and  widened :  there  followed  a  passing 
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shadow  of  cotutraiiity  snooeeded  by  a  glow  of  i^llog  that  leddenad  his 
fine  and  uDlooeed  his  lips.  Paul  rmvijn  V*  he  said,  in  an  inward 
voioe.  They  took  each  other's  lumds,  and  moved  away  Btill  ensping 
each  other, — Mayne  carrying  his  bag,  but  Penwyn  withoot  his  um- 
brella, which  had  slipped  his  memory. 

For  several  momenta  neither  spoke.  Meanwhile,  a  variety  of  ex- 
preaofoBB  hovered  over  Penwyn's  fiee :  there  was  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  all  <^  them,  bat  beneath  all  a  kind  of  spiritual  beanty  shone  oat 
Mayors  countenance  wore  a  preoccupied  look,  and  was  as  firm  as 
marble,  with  a  Umoh  of  sternness.  But  presently  he  turnod,  and,  lay- 
ing his  left  hand  kimjly  on  Pnnwyn's  shoulder,  said,  in  a  fum  ty  voice, — 

"  Come  round  to  my  room — I've  got  a  room  at  ihe  hotel — ^and 
smoke  a  cigar." 

Penwyn  waved  his  hand  in  assent.   They  took  a  hansom,  which, 

ten  minutes  later,  set  them  down  at  the  hotel.  They  went  up  to 
Mavne*8  room :  he  brought  ont  a  bottle  of  wlnskey  and  some  cigars. 
The  two  sat  down  by  a  table  in  the  window.  They  smoke<l,  and  ex- 
dianged  some  observations  about  the  quality  of  tobacco  and  tlie  diffi- 
Golties  of  importation.  Penwyn  remarked  that  all  the  best  dgats  were 
sent  to  Eogmnd.  Mayne  laag^  and  replied  that  none  bat  Americans 
knew  what  a  good  cigar  was.  After  a  sepantioa  of  twenty  years,  they 
seemed  to  find  conversation  difficult. 

At  last,  Penwyn,  earnestly  scrutiuizing  the  ash  of  his  cigar,  said, 
"  You're  alone  t" 

Tes,"  replied  th»  other,  nodding  his  head  slightly. 
American  women  didn't  suit  you  V 

"  Oh,  they're  very  charming.  But  I' ve  Ikh'u  too  busy."  lie  showed 
his  hand,  on  a  finger  of  which  was  an  amethyst  ring.  "  Do  you  re- 
member this?" 

"That  I  do!"  returned  Penwyn,  a  pink  color  flushing  his  pale 

*^  Meeting  yon  again  recalls  all  that.  But  sentiment,  in  fUloWB  of 
oar  age,  is  three  parts  habit,  and  the  rest — accident  I" 

"I  don't  know, — I  don't  know.  No>  I  can't  agree  with  you.  And 
you  don't  believe  it  yourself." 

**  Well,  I  ^ess  most  of  us  believe  more  than  is  good  for  us.  The 
day  I  gave  this  ring  to  Mildred  Qoidon — VLn,  Penwyn,  I  should  say 
—4  believed,  a  gc»d  deal  more  than  I  had  warrant  for,  in  the  rose- 
color  of  life ;  and  when,  later  on,  she  gave  it  back  to  me,  I  went  far 
in  believing  evil, — that  neither  man  nor  woman  could  be  trusted,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  I  was  a  fool  both  ways,  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
inddent  cbai^^  the  course  of  my  life.  Bat---three  parts  habit  and  the 
rest  acddent  is  the  rule  of  life,  after  forty.   Have  some  more  whiskey 

Mayne  spoke  in  a  low,  swinging  monotone,  probably  the  lesalt  of 
his  lonp"  transatlantic  residence.  He  seemed  more  attractive  in  this 
tliouglniiil  retrospective  pha.Kc  tiian  iu  the  brusque,  authoritative  mo(xl 
of  halt  an  hour  before.  His  features,  at  once  refined  and  bold,  were 
browned  by  wanner  sans  than  England's :  his  flesh  was  thinned  and 
harden&i  by  a  life  of  activity  in  a  dry  olimale.  His  sofl  white  hair 
enhanced  the  manly  freshness  of  his  vigorous  ftoe.   His  dress  wsa  a 
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well-made  dark  travelling-suit,  with  a  ParittAD  nioelj  in  the  details  of. 

boots,  sleeve-links,  and  8t'arf-|)in. 

Twenty  yearo  is  loog^  m  paasiug  tbaa  to  look  back  upoo/'  aaid 
Penwyn. 

It's  rather  the  other  way  about  with  me." 

You've  bad  little  leisure,  probably.  I've  had  a  bit  more  than  I 

wanted/* 

"You  have  prospered,  then?  I  knew  they'd  been  pirating  your 
books  on  the  otiier  hmIo." 

"Prueiperity  iiiu>  iiud  nothing  to  do  with  uiy  leibure :  it's  an  over- 
stocked market" 

*^  Not  overstocked  with  work  so  good  as  yours,  I  guess !  But  what 
of  old  Gordon?    Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  held  out  all  this  time?" 

"  IvC't  Gonlon  be :  he's  (rone,  and  I've  nothing  against  him.  How 
long  do  you  remain  in  Euglaiid  T* 

"  Till  I  hand  in  my  checks,  probably.  My  brother  Frank  died 
last  autumn." 

*'Fhmk,  too?   I  live  so  little  in  the  world,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it. 

Then  you  succeed  to  the  estate.    Well,  welcome  back  !" 

"As  to  the  estate,  tliat  won't  amount  to  mneli,  1  ima<rine.  But 
Millicent  wrote  me  she  was  alone  in  the  hou^e,  with  old  Pat  Alalviui^ 
the  steward." 

Mimoent— is  she—" 

^  She's  my  sister,  though  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she  was  three 
years  old.  She  has  written  to  me  regularly  dnrinp^  my  a1>senee,  I 
lihould  jnilge  she  was  a  gotxl  ^rirl,  with  a  better  liead  than  Frank, 
poor  fellow.  8he  and  I  togetlier  ouglit  to  be  able  to  make  ends  meet, 
"-espeetally  with  the  help  of  Signor  Malvini." 

*' You  say  you  haven't  seen  hcp  yetf* 
I'm  to  dine  at  the  house  this  evening.  The  fact  is,"  added  Mayne, 
laughinj,  "I've  been  a  little  shy  about  pr(^uting  myself.  I  might 
have  seen  her  any  time  in  the  last  four-and- twenty  hour«,  but  one  leels 
hesitation  about  opening  a  closed  door.  By  tlie  way,  wiiy  can't  you 
and — ^Bfrs.  Penwyn  oometo  the  house  in  Park  Bow  and  dine  with  us? 
It?S  short  notice,  but  "  , 

"  Oh,  man  !  you've  not  heard — yon  don't  know?"  interrupted  Pen- 
"  fiyo,  in  a  stranj^c  voice. 

The  two  men  gazed  at  eaeii  utiiei  waii  startled  eyes.  Mayne  was 
the  first  to  recover  himself.    "  Wliat  its  it  ?"  he  a.-ked,  steadily. 

**  She  left  me  five  yean  ago,"  said  Penwyn ;  and  he  deated  his 
throat. 

"Leil  you?   How's  that?  A  separation?"  returned  the  other, 

sharply. 

"Silence!"  cried  out  Fenwyn,  with  a  voice  and  tr<"^tnre  so  com- 
manding that  the  tall  man  felt  rebuked.  How  the  eyeo  giowed  under 
the  busby  brows  1  After  a  few  quick  breaths,  he  oontiuued  in  a  calmer 
voioe^  "My  wife  and  I  were  true  and  dear  to  each  other  for  seventeen 

years.  She  eaitie  from  wealth  to  poverty  to  marry  me,  and  ao:ainst  her 
fatln  rs  will  ;  but  1  eaii  say,  thank  God,  that  she  never  regretted  it, — 
ay,  nur  did  1  ever  r^ret  it  ior  her  sake.    After  all,  Mayne,"  he  added, 
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in  a  still  gentler  tone,  "  I  was  wrong  to  say  she'd  left  me.  When  I 
am  lonely,  'tis  I  that  am  to  blame.  When  I  am  "worthy,  I  feel  her 
presence  still ;  and  I  know  her  dear  hands  are  alwajB  iield  oat  to  mOj 
and  that  we  shall  know  each  other  when  we  m(»t." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  mistake,  Paul/'  said  Mayne.  "  I, 
certainly,  of  all  men,  ought  to  have  known  better.  Bat,  to  tell  the 
troth,  when  I  left  England  I  had  some  hard  thoughts  of  you ;  and 
perhaps  some  dregs  of  that  feeling  muddled  my  judgment.  I  ask  yonr 
pardon/'  he  repeated,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"You  have  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Feuwyu,  striking  his  own 
into  it.    "  I  know  you  cared  for  her,  Snowden ;  but——"  » 

**  It  wasnt  thai ;  it  waan't  only  that.   I  thouebt  Bnt,  bless  my 

soul,  who  cans  what  a  wfong>headed  boy  thought  twenty  years  ago  ? 
No,  it  had  nevor  entered  my  mind  to  imagine  that  Mildred  was  dead  : 
I  saw  hf-r  always  as  the  girl  1  knew,  full  of  he;ihh  and  beauty.  And 
when  you  said  she  had  left  you,  I  suppose  I  took  the  word  literally 
beoanae  I  couldn't  bear,  for  a  moment,  to  believe  the  truth."  He  got 
op  from  his  ohair  and  paoed  aeroas  the  room  and  back.  I'm  a  little 
daaed  yet,"  he  said.  *^  I  expected  to  see  her  again :  I  didn't  realize  till 
now  how  vividly  X  ezpeolad  it.  Well,  well  I  Will  yoo  come  and  dine 
with  me,  then?" 

**  Not  to-ni^ht, — not  to-night,  my  dear  boy,"  answered  Penwyn, 
amiliog,  and  buandng  on  his  hdds  and  toes,  with  hia  hat  waving  gently 
in  his  hand.  "Tis  fi>r  yon  to  call  first  on  us,  you  know.  I've  a 
dangfaler  nineteen  years  old  and  over,  and  I  most  present  yon  to  her  in 

my  own  hon«<»." 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure.    Where  nie  you?" 
**  Out  Putney  way  a  bit :  here's  the  address  on  this  card.    'Tis  a 
wee  small  place,  but  you'll  always  be  welcome,  and  BCias  MilHoent  too." 

''I'll  omne,  and  bring  MUlicent  with  me.  Don't  go  yet,  old  fellow, 
— »joat  as  we're  b^inning  to  find  each  other  again  I  Well,  then,  you'll 
soon  hear  from  me  in  person;  and  after  that  we  won't  loae  sight  of 
each  other.    Good-by  !" 

After  Penwyn  hud  goue,  Mayne  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  clasped 
his  hands  around  his  lifwd  knee*  He  aaid  to  lumself  that  Penwyn  was 
little  changed  in  esseolial8,-'-an  odd,  reticent,  unaooountable  man,  with 
ueer  enthusiasms  and  sensibilities,  with  lofty  dreams  which  some  de> 
ciency  prevented  him  from  realizing',  and  with  <xHjasional  lapses  into 
perversity  and  absurdity.  He  was  conscioufi  ui  a  hesitation  in  entering 
into  familiar  oou verse  with  him,  because  there  was  sometiiiug  in  the 
manfs  nature  that  he  had  never  undentood  or  fiithomeil ;  and  what 
Mayne  could  not  understand  he  waa  prone  to  distrust.  Moreover,  he 
believed  that  he  had  had  definite  warrant  for  distrust  of  Penwyn,  in  the 
past.  Still,  he  himself  being  hon*?.st  and  free-spoken,  he  wished  to  tiilk 
£reely  with  the  only  man  in  England  whom  he  had  heartily  cared  for. 
And  he  now  thought  it  possible  that  his  old  suspicions  had  been  exi^;- 
genited  or  inoonreet  Penwyn  mnst  really  have  loved  his  wifi^  after 
all ;  and  to  a  man  in  love  much  can  be  foigiven. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  :  it  was  nearly  seven.  At  eight  ho  was  to 
dine  with  hia  sister.   Ue  put  aside  his  preoccupation  and  began  to  dress. 
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A  Fi^f  ALL  house  in  Park  Lane,  not  far  from  Upper  Brooke  Stree^ 
had  a  dai  ij^ro^n  door,  furnished  with  n  In  ir^litlv-polisned  brass  knocker. 
A  young  gentleriKU]  of"  p;ikm1  nddrpjis  niid  "ai aiK-e  lifted  this  knocker, 
at  five  o'clock  uti  the  day  we  are  S|)eaking  of,  and  played  with  it  one 
of  those  light,  rippUni?  tattoos  which  are  reoogouea  in  polite  London 
as  the  proper  signal  oi  gentle  cillera. 

The  door  was  opened  with  tBe  moderate  promptitDde  that  indicates 
preparation  on  the  domastic's  jpnrt  to  let  callers  come  in.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  hour  at  whidi  the  lady  of  iIh?  lioufe  wan  accustomed  to  receive  lier 
friends  at  five-o'dock  tea.  Xiie  youug  man  entered  as  one  i'amiliar  with 
the  premises,  and,  holding  his  hat  and  cane  in  hia  left  hand,  mountod 
the  stairs.  The  drawing-room  door  was  on  the  ii^^t  of  the  landbg. 
He  was  shown  in. 

The  room  was  of  good  size,  though  not  lofty.  The  <j:f'neral  effect 
of  the  hues  of  walls  and  furniture  was  suixlueii  and  pleiwing.  One 
noticed,  moreover,  that  the  cliairs  and  lounges  were  broad-eeated  and 
oomfortable  and  the  tables  were  low  and  prettily  draped.  A  few 
pictures  decorated  the  walk^  their  tone  meltinig  into  their  envinrnment. 
Tiie  oidy  flowers  In  the  room  were  half  a  dozen  yellow  jonquils,  f5o  dis- 
j)oHe<i,  each  in  a  Separate  vase,  as  to  lighten  up  and  enliven  the  sliadowy 
curnerH.  A  transparent  twiligiit  pervaded  the  plac^  and  the  roar  <^ 
London  was  heard  only  as  a  doubutil  murmar. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  fifeplaoe, — a  heap  of  led  glowing  WaUaend, 
— which  was  intended  more  to  please  the  imagination  than  to  increase 
tlip  trm|x»ratnre  ;  for  the  weather  wa^  scarcely  rfv>I  enougli  to  necessitate 
artificial  heating.  It  also  oU'ered  a  raeeting-piaro  nn  I  refuge:  a  man 
standing  on  the  rug  in  front  of  it  felt  morally  supported,  and  em^ 
boldenra  to  maintain  his  opinionsi  or  to  open  hia  more  private  thoughts  : 
while  ibr  women  it  was  naefiil  as  a  means  of  warrantiog  graoefal  and 
engaging  postures, — the  curve  of  the  arm  holding  a  screen,  the  arched 
foot  resting  on  the  fender,  tho  sway  and  hend  of  neck  and  waist,  and 
the  sparkle  of  a  latent  jewel  li  r  un  l  tiiere,  not  to  mention  the  ruddy 
reflected  glow  on  cheeks  too  pie,  pcriiaps,  from  the  season's  dissipations. 
The  heat  of  snnimer  is  suitable  for  the  natural  or  elemental  qualities 
and  passkms  of  humanity;  but  to  good  society  a  fire  is  almost  indis- 
poBsable.  This  may  be  the  reason  wh^  in  f^glaod,  which  is  hardly 
ever  too  warm  ioT  live  ooala^  society  is  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of 
excellence. 

At  the  mumeut  of  the  caller's  entrauoe  there  were  two  women  in  the 
room,  seated  one  at  each  side  of  the  fireplaoe.  One  was  ahort,  stont, 
and  rosy  ;  the  other,  rather  tall,  slender,  pale-faced ;  a  great  auantilj 
of  crisp  black  hair  was  drawn  back  and  gathered  in  a  massive  knot  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  giving  her  delicate  neck  the  look  of  a  fine  Oriental 
pillar. 

The  young  man  came  towards  her  witli  a  free,  strong  step  and  bear- 
ing. How  d'you  do,  Millieent?"  he  said ;  and,  nodding  to  the  other 
lady,  "IT  ow  d'v  ii  do,  KBas  Plumptref  Millieent  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  a  friendly  smile,  without  rising,  and  he  immediatelj  seated 
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himself  beside  hec  Evidently  he  was  at  home  in  this  house.  "  May 
I  poor  you  a  cup  of  teaf'  inquired  Miss  Plum^tre.  Yes,  she  miriit : 
lots  of  sugar.     Where  have  70a  been  all  this  time,  Tom?^  aiwed 

Millicent. 

"  It  is  quite  a  while,  isn't  it?*'  said  Tom.    Ho  took  liis  tea  tr  iin 
smiling  Miss  Piumptre,  stirred  it^  and  tasted  it,  haviug  previously  Dut 
liiB  liat  and  stiek  on  ihe  floor  beside  him.  **  Well,  Tve  been  busy. 
partioQlar  work,  though.'' 

That  oODtnct,  you  mean  f 

"  And  the  other  affair  too,  for  that  matter.  Theoontm^'t  isn't  rpally 
decided  yet,  one  way  or  the  other.  1  honestly  believe  my  design  is  the 
best  It  would  make  a  good,  roomy,  handsome  hous^  not  just  like  all 
other  houses,  you  know,  and  yet  not  fimtaatie.  It's  just  stich  a  hoose 
as  I  would  like  to  live  in,  if  I  ooold  live  as  I  want  to — and  with  whom 
I  want  to."  He  leaned  a  Mttle  towards  her,  and  added,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  was  thinking  of  her  all  the  time  I  was  making  the  design, 
and  it  inspired  me." 

Miilioent  listened  to  him  with  a  sotl  but  pleastuit  iutentness  in  the 
{^anoe  of  her  large  bhioik  eyes.  There  was  a  Btij^bt  vibration,  as  it  were, 
of  the  upper  region  of  the  cheeks,  as  if  a  smile  were  awaiting  per- 
misfflon  to  come  forth.  8011MI  women  are  so  sensitively  organized  that 
emotions  that  pnxluoe  no  change  in  other  fiiee-'  Imvp  tijf*  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  uj)on  tiieirs.  Millieent's  far-e  tiMii  to  tx;  expression  and 
nothing  eke.  Slie  was  at  times  radiaiitiy  lovely,  at  other  times 
positively  plain.  Yon  ooald  not  oatch  the  change  m  the  making,  nor 
oould  you  fathom  the  maimer  of  it.  The  im^jenetrabiUty  of  matter 
could  never  have  been  justified  from  licr.  She  was  whatever  she  hap- 
jv»nf'<l  to  l)e  feeling  or  thinking  aliont.  Meanwhile,  she  was  always 
exquisite  in  all  that  makes  that  pertw'^teci  kind  of  woman  that  we  have 
£urreed  to  call  a  lad^.  Someiime^  she  waa  all  iranspareut  and  sparkling, 
l&e  efyatal ;  aometunes  a  mist  dimmed  the  anr&oe.  She  was  as  wise 
as  a  serpent  and  as  innocent  as  a  dove. 

^fiss  Plumptre,  the  daughter  of  a  clereyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  a=?  cli'^nroet  as  she  was  eheerfiil.  She  was  livnng  with 
MiUit^ut  as  a  companion,  and  knew  exactly  what  was  recjuired  of  her. 
She  oould  easily  luive  tyrannized  over  Millicent  if  she  had  wanted  to, 
for  the  latter  was  meekDeas  itself  so  fiir  as  her  own  personal  rights  and 
privileges  were  coQcemed.  fiut  Miss  Plumptre  loved  Miilioent  with 
the  healthy  vehemence  of  her  healthy  nature,  and  wr)uld  sometimes 
evfu  lie  awake  for  several  minntw  after  going  to  bed  thinking  what  she 
oouid  do  to  please  her.  Sije  knew  that  Tom  Gordon  was  on  terms  of 
ooofldMittal  friendship  with  the  youns  lady,  and  therefore,  when  Tom 
dropped  hie  voioe,  she  began  to  hont  mr  something  in  bar  work-baslnti 
and,  not  finding  it, — as  how  could  she,  seeing  that  it  wa<3  a  pretext  to 
retire? — .«he  row  with  an  inarticulate  miirmm* and  left  the  room.  So 
now  the  conversation  (X)uld  proceed  freely. 

« I  don't  see  that  you  have  much  reason  to  complain,"  remarked 
Miilioent  "  Tour  dcsuni  has  as  good  a  ohanoe  of  being  accepted  as 
any:  and  as  fiar  Roedind,  if  1^  loves  you,  it  will  all  oome  oat  right 
in  the  end." 
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"I  don't  know  whether  she  loves  me  or  not,"  returned  Tom, 
gloomily".  "She  mRv  think  she  does;  hut  how  onn  she  or  T  know? 
It's  oertain  she  loves  her  latheTi  and  is  uuder  iiia iuliueuce ;  aud  he  iaflo- 
euoes  her  agaiust  me."  '  ^ 

Wbat  fletB  Mr.  Penwy  n  against  yon  t  He  is  a  poet  and  a  noveltsl^ 
isn't  he  ?  and  ought  td  &vor  lovers." 

"  He  takes  out  his  romance  in  his  imagination,  I  fancy.  Practically, 
he  has  other  views.  I  suppose  the  reason  he  opposes  me  ia  tJbat  I'm 
poor.    But  I  should  he  rich  enough  if  I  only  had  Rosalind." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  your  loving  I"  said  Millicenty  with  a 
smile, 

"  I  mean,  the  having  her  would  make  me  able  to  do  anything. 
But  if  I'm  not  to  have  her,  what  is  the  use  of  malting  a  fortune?  I 

don't  want  II  for  myself." 

"  Ko,  iuin,  that  is  not  the  right  spirit,"  said  MiUicent,  a  faint  tinge 
of  color  coming  into  her  face.  "  The  perfect  lover,  as  I  imagine  him, 
can  never  believe  that  he  will  be  dei^ted.  He  is  sure  of  his  own  love, 
to  begin  with ;  and  that  is  the  chief  thing,  afler  all." 

"  The  chief  thing  is  to  be  sure  of  lier  love,  I  should  say." 

Millicent  shook  her  head.  ''To  love  truly  in  better  than  to  \>e  loved. 
To  give  is  more  blessed  than  to  receive.  If  1  were  a  man,  and  loved  a 
woman,  I  would  almost  fear  to  be  loved  by  her.  My  glory  would  be  in 
giving  all  to  her  and  asking  no  return.  Love  is  a  divine  thing,  and  tiiat 
is  what  makes  it  so.  And  if  she  could  not  love  me,  still  my  love  would 
not  be  lost.  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  most  sacred  privilege  that  God 
can  give  to  a  liiimri!!  being.  It  is  a  little  thing  if  my  selfish  wishes  are 
not  gratified ;  aud  li  liiey  are,  a  few  ye^rs  will  see  tlie  end  of  it.  But 
love  gives  height  and  power  to  the  soul  that  has  felt  it ;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  loved  in  this  world  has  gained  the  strength  to  know 
and  love  God  himself  in  the  other  world.  We  are  created  and  plsoed 
together  here  to  learn  that." 

She  spoke  witli  passion  and  simplicity.  Sut-b  wortls  have  their 
eileci,  even  upoii  tliose  wlio  do  not  fully  comprehend  them.  Tom,  who 
was  an  honest  and  manly  young  fellow,  held  aovm  bis  head  and  realised 
that  there  wore  heighten  which  he,  lover  though  he  was,  had  never 
reachetl.  How  had  Millicent  attained  them  ?  Perhaps,  he  thought,  if 
siie  were  actually  to  fall  in  love  with  some  fellow,  instead  of  contem- 
plating the  abstraction,  bhe  would  thiuk  ditferently.  "  I  shouldn't  love 
Rosalind  any  less,  you  know,  if  she  loved  me,"  he  saidf  afler  a  while ; 
**  and  then  I  should  have  something  to  work  &r.'' 

"  You  must  work  U)  give  her  something  to  love/'  replied  Millicent. 
"  How  could  you  be  satisfieti  if  she  loved  only  you, — only  Tom  Gordon  ? 
You  aro  a  very  good  boy,  Tom,  as  I  know,  for  I  have  known  you  ever 
biuc*e  we  \sere  children.  But  that  only  means  that  you  are  capable  of 
good  things.  Ton  hold  her  to  be  the  loveliest  and  best  woman  in  the 
world ;  you  ought  not  to  wish  such  a  woman  to  love  a  man  who  hss 
not  nroved  himself  worthy  of  such  love  as  hers.  You  must  do  all  the 
g0(xl  and  great  things  that  are  in  you  to  do,  and  ask  her  love,  not  for 
yourself,  l)iit  for  ihvm.  Tlien  you  will  not  feel  ashamed  to  be  loved  by 
her.    MuKc  yuurseii  tiiu  beht  architect  of  your  time,  since  that  is  your 
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ttoteMMi  I  and  make  yoandf  so,  not  to  bay  her,  bat  to  deserve  her. 
Mr.  Pen^i^  is  quite  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  keep  yoa  off  ontil  you 
have  proved  your  vahie.  It  isn't  probable  that  he  has  any  other  reason/' 
"  But  there  are  so  uumy  other  fellows,  some  of  them  with  lots  of 
money.  I  can't  get  rich  and  famotis  in  a  minute;  and  while  I  was  at 
work,  slie  m^ht  —        He  stopped. 

'  ''  Well,  if  she  did,  Tom,  then  she  was  never  the  woman  (or  you/' 
Sttd  Millioent. 

"  I  wish  you  knew  her  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  couldn't  help  loving 
her,  yoiiT^'lr ;  and  you  might  help  things  along  immensely.  Can't  it 
be  managed  2  Mr.  Penwyn  uaed  to  know  your  brother  Snowdeu^  yoo 
know." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  her,  if  it  would  help  you,"  she  answered ; 
but  suddenly  all  ttie  light  went  out  of  lier  fac-e.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  ii.  She  looked  tired,  sad,  almost  homely.  Tom,  looking  in 
the  fire,  witli  his  hands  claspo<l  W'hind  his  head,  ilid  not  notice  her. 

"  iiy  the  way,  Tom,"  she  buid,  presently,  "  my  brother  Snowden  has 
come  back  from  America,  and  has  tel^raphed  me  that  he  will  dine  here 
this  evening^'' 

"  Hullo  I  that^s  news.   What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  hef 

"  T  have  never  seen  him,  that  I  rememl^er.  He  went  awav  when  I 
was  a  luiby.  But  Mnlvini  always  s|)eaks  of  him  athuiringiy.  i  fancy, 
thcHigii,  lliat  his  admiratlou  is  partly  due  to  Frank's  having  been  ex- 
txavagunt  '  He  thinks  Snowden  is  all  that  Frank  was  not,  and  that  he 
will  rehabilitate  the  estate.  Perhaps  he  will." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  made  a  fortune  in  America.   They  all  do." 

"  I  know  nothing  nhnut  that.  He  nnd  I  have  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence, but  he  has  written  me  very  little  alwut  his  aflairs.  He 
may  liave  made  a  fortune  and  lost  it  again,  ibr  ail  I  can  tell." 

**  I  s^,  he  may  be  useful  iu  getting  you  and  the  Peuwyns  together/' 
exclaimed  Tom.  **  It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  look  up  nis  old 
friend,  you  know." 

"  Thoy  liad  a  misunderritmding,  I  believe,  just  before  he  went  away. 
Indeed,  timt  is  suppose*!  lo  have  been  the  cause  of  his  going." 

**  What  was  it?   I  never  heani  of  it." 

Milliseiit  prooeeded  to  tell  htm  what  she  knew  of  the  matter ;  hoi,  as 
it  is  desirable  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  than  she  could  do,  we  will 
take  the  narrative  out  of  her  mouth  and  expand  it  to  suit  the  oocasioo. 


CHAPTBB  in. 

Skowden  ]Lltn£  had  made  his  app^rance  in  the  world  under 
what  would  be  considered  a  lucky  star.  His  father  was  a  younger  son 
of  Lord  Berksmere;  but,  by  the  favor  of  an  obscure  but  wealtliy  rela- 
tive, he  inherited,  on  cumtng  of  age,  a  portion  laiger  than  that  of  the 
heir  to  the  title  himself. 

He  spent  half  of  it  befiire  he  was  twenty-five  years  old;  then  he 
marned  me  dsagfater  of  a  SooAch  earl,  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  She 
was  a  fine  woman  in  evacy  sense  of  the  word,  and  managed  her  foolish 
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hnsband  eo  well  that  he  became  meek  and  reBpectable  and  even  lived 
within  his  income.  Two  aoos  were  the  iasne  of  this  marriage, — Frank 
and  Snowden.    Frank,  the  elder,  was  a  parody  of  hiH  father ;  Snowden 

was  liif^  mofhrr'c  cliild,  fint  with  enough  of  the  Mayne  ]>1o'k1  in  hini  to 
make  him  good-nutuK  1  ami  lively.  Family  afrairs  |ii(K  <x'(leil  peacefully 
and  monotonoufily  ior  tittccu  years,  when  Lady  Caiiierine  Mayne  died. 
Her  husband  remained  a  widower  fbr  six  years,  and  then  snddeoly  and 
prepoateronsly  married  a  very  pretty  and  vivacious  French  actren^  who 
was  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  junior. 

Society  was  greatly  entertained  at  this  match,  but  the  culprit's  own 
family  and  relatives  wei"e  by  no  nieauii  grdtifie^.!.  The  little  actress, 
however,  behaved  charmingly,  aiui  made  her  husbaud  happier  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  They  lived  chiefly  in  Ftois  and  Italy,  and  the 
mhuxgey  contrary  to  expectation,  was  not  an  extravi^;aot  one.  While 
at  Nice,  Mrs.  Mayne  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Milli- 
cent.  The  mother  got  a  fevor,  and  died  six  month'*  later.  Poor  old 
Mayne  returned  to  England  with  his  baby,  and  remainttl  liieie  die  iet?t 
of  his  days,  a  heart-broken  recluse.  He  was  wont  to  say,  "I  owe 
everything  to  Marie :  her  death  broke  my  heart;  bat  for  that^  I  should 
never  have  known  I  had  one.'' 

Mennwhile,  Frank  and  Snowden  were  f^t  the  university.  Neither 
of  them  was  remarkable  for  scholarshij) ;  but  Frank  gave  famous  wine- 
.  parties,  and  Snowden  achieved  d isti notion  m  a  cricketer.  It  was  here  that 
the  latter  made  friends  with  Paul  Penwyn,  who  found  few  other  friends 
among  the  undergraduates.  Penwyn  was  eenerally  admitted  to  be  a 
genius ;  he  was  a  poet,  an  eloquent  debater,  and  a  leading  scholar.  He  was 
described  by  some  apothegra-makcr  as  a  compound  of  Shelley  and  God- 
win, with  a  dash  of  John  Knox  thrown  in.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  a  quick 
temper,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  exaggerated  sensitiveness.  Snowden  be- 
lieved that  he  also  had  a  warm  heart ;  and  although  he  and  his  friend 
were  &r  apart  in  outward  ways,  they  got  on  together  beautifully. 
Pi  nwyn  was  the  son  of  a  Cornishman  and  a  Scotch  lady.  He  had 
barely  money  enough  to  defray  his  very  economiail  collie  expenses. 
He  intended  to  make  a  fortune  in  literature.  He  had  planned  ont  a 
great  poem,  wiiich  was  to  be  a  eorner-stoue  of  literary  history.  Snowden 
cared  little  fbr  literature,  but  believed  in  Penwyn's  future,  and  liked  to 
hear  him  talk  abont  it.  He  himadf  lookeil  forward  with  pleasnra  tv 
the  fight  of  life,  and  longc<l  to  mea-jnre  himself  against  his  peers.  He 
was  from  unmanageable  ambition;  but  whatever  he  reeolved  to  do, 
he  would  do  well. 

The  first  serious  thing  tliat  either  he  or  Penwyn  did,  however,  was 
to  fall  in  love ;  and,  as  lock  would  have  it,  they  fUl  in  love  with  Ihe 
same  girl.  They  had  leil  the  nnivernty  by  this  time^  and,  though  bo4h 
livinp'  in  London,  circumstances  prevented  their  seeing  mufh  of  each 
other ;  and  neither  was  aware  of  tlie  other's  pa5«sion.  Penwyn  was  by 
nature  reticent,  almost  secretive;  Snowden  Ma^ne  would  have  con- 
sidered it  bad  form  to  prate  about  his  heart-afiaira.  The  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Grordon,  a  Scotch  banker,  knighted  by 
Willian  I  IV.  Sir  Alexander  favored  the  suit  of  Snowden ;  Mildred 
Gordon  herself  was  non-oommittal.  Snowden  was  very  udent:  at 
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last  he  persuaded  ber  to  consent  to  a  betrothal,  Init  she  slipulaiail  that 
it  should  be  kept  private  for  a  time.  Her  lover  gave  her  an  ametliyst 
iiDg,  whioh  flhe  aooepted,  but,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  new  wore  it. 

Daring  the  ensuing  week  a  series  of  erents  happened,  but  Snowden 
never  discovered  exactly  what  they  were.  He  called  twice  at  Penwyn's 
rooms  intending  to  make  him  privately  acriuainted  with  his  happiness, 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  Later,  on  pi-esenting  himself  as  usual 
at  Sir  Alexander's,  be  was  told  that  Mi»s  Mildred  was  oonfined  to  her 
raom  a  headache ;  hot  she  aent  down  a  note  oontaining  the  odd 
request  that  he  would  meet  her  the  next  afternoon  beneath  the  great 
tree  in  Kensington  Gardens.  He  met  her  accordinn;ly :  phe  g^ve  him 
back  his  ring,  and  told  him  that  she  ooold  never  marry  him.  He 
demanded  the  reason :  ai\er  some  hesitation,  she  bade  him  call  at  the 
house  the  next  day,  and  all  would  be  explained. 

Efo  paited  from  ber  on  these  terms,  etriying  to  veil  hie  moftiiloatton 
and  conoem  beneath  a  show  of  proud  indiffereooe.  Next  momuig  he 
went  to  hif  mistress'**  house,  ann  fouud  Sir  Alnxnnder  in  what  is  callod 
a  state  of  mind.  J-IiMred  had  eloped  with  Faul  Penwyn,  whom  her 
father  <1*  nouuced  as  a  villain  and  a  fortune-hunter,  asserting  that  he 
had  b^uiled  Mildred  for  the  sake  of  a  large  sum  of  money  whioh  was 
Boppoeed  to  be  inalienably  settled  upon  ber. 

This  was  a  shodc  to  snowden.  He  could  liave  fbiffiTen  his  friend 
for  rarrpng  off  the  woman  he  himself  loved,  especially  as  she  had 
terminated  the  engagement  the  day  previous  ;  but  that  Peuwyn  should 
have  acted  from  a  base  mercenary  motive  he  was  loath  to  believe.  Sir 
Alexander,  however,  would  listen  to  no  saggestione.  I  tell  you,  sir," 
be  oried  oat, the  fellow  is  a  kpavish  finrtane-banter.  But  be  made 
a  airtike,  Mr.  Mayne :  he'll  find  bimaelf  outwitted.  That  sum  of 
money  he  was  so  sure  of  he  will  never  have, — no,  not  a  farthing  of  it. 
It  is  entirely  at  my  disposal,  and  not  a  penny  of  it  sfumld  they  over 
have^  if  they  lay  starving  on  my  door-step  1  I'll  show  them  what 
eomea  of  defying  met" 

This  yojgar  invective  di^goated  Bnowden.  ''Too  must  have 
known/'  he  said,  "that  Peuwyn  was  interested  in  your  daa|^ter. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  it?  I  wasn't  even  aware  that  be  was  ao- 
quainted  with  her." 

Sir  Alexander  denied  having  entertained  the  remotest  suspicious. 
**I  regarded  the  f^ow,''  be  said, simply  aa  a  back, — a  penny-a4iner| 
—a  creature  to  work  for  wages  and  to  mind  bia  own  iMisiness.  I  en- 
gaged him,  at  ten  shillings  a  day,  to  look  up  certain  genealogical  matters 
for  me;  aiid  Mildred  helped  him  \vith  iiiformation  and  '^ntrfrpftions. 
I  should  u.s  HiMjn  have  thought  of  there  being  anything  betweiii  thera, 
sir,  as  I  would  think  it  ui  my  footman.    But  I'll  give  them  a  lesson !" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  yoor  fbotman,  Sir  Alexander,"  said  Snow- 
^den,  coldly,  **but  1  know  that  Peuwyn  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  stocks  in  England,  and  is  himself  a  man  of  intellect  and 
geniuH.  We  have  not  yet  heard  hia  aide  of  this  story.  I  ahali  witi|- 
hoid  my  judgment  until  then." 

This  repily  irritated  the  knight,  and  perhaps  it  hardly  represented 
the  aetoal  aentimeut  of  Snowden.  In  the  sequel,  no  explanatioii  aune 
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from  Penwyn,  who  took  liis  wife  to  a  town  in  Cornwall  and  never 
made  any  application  for  her  dowry.  On  the  other  hand,  Signor 
Patrick  Malvmi,  the  stewaid  of  the  Majme  ftmilj,  who  chsnuster- 
istically  made  the  quarrel  fats  own,  ingdtnted  some  iovestigatioiia  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  dowry,  anH  reported  thnt  twenty  tlionsand  pounds 
had  really  lx?en  settled  upon  Mildred,  and  in  such  a  way  thnt  IVnwvn 
might  easily  suppose  that  she  must  in  any  event  remain  absolute  mis- 
tresB  of  it.  This  certainly  lent  color  to  §ir  Alexander's  assertion  that 
Penwyn  had  married  the  girl  for  her  monejr.  Snowden  eoold  have 
resigned  himself^  perhaps,  to  being  betrayed  in  a  lovo-affidr  by  ) 
df^anst  friend  ;  hnt  that  he  should  have  been  betrayp<l  for  a  sordid 
motive  ^lleil  iiim.  He  had  lost  his  friend  and  his  mistress  at  one 
blow.  He  oould  foi^ve  her  more  easily  than  him;  for  in  allowing 
herself  to  he  hetrodiea  to  him  she  had  aeled  under  etrong  preasare  fiom 
her  fitfaer^  and  she  had  refused  to  permit  Snowden  thoee  freedoms  which 
are  aappoeed  to  be  a  lover's  right.   But  what  excose  had  Penwyn  ? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  gentleman  may  maniff"-t  bis 
resentment  against  a  wrong  done  him.  Snowden  had  them  all  under 
consideration,  and  decided  to  behave  in  the  most  high-minded  mAuner 
he  could.  So  he  wrote  a  grave  and  ooorteons  bat  not  cordial  letter  to 
Penwyn,  wishing  happiness  to  him  and  his  wife,  expressing  his  r^ret 
that  they  had  thought  it  inexpedient  to  admit  him  to  fuller  confidence 
of  their  design,  fMid  addin^r  th?it  this  letter  was  in  Win  of  a  personal 
leave-taking,  lie  !  <  In^;  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Aineiica. 

This  done,  he  arranged  with  his  father  to  pay  him  his  patrimony, 
amounting  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds  (he  was  powerfully  flamft^ 
in  diis  negotiation  by  Malvini,  who  was  his  aevoted  adherent),  bought  a 
letter  of  cnKlit  on  New  York,  took  his  pa^-^agc  on  a  Cunarder,  steamed 
down  the  Mersey,  and  did  not  see  his  native  land  again  for  the  better 
part  of  a  generation. 

His  half-sister  Millioent  was,  at  this  tim^only  a  baby,  and  Snowden, 
who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  her  on  her  mother^s  account,  felt 
but  little  fraternal  regret  at  parting  from  her.  There  was  no  danger  that 
she  would  not  be  well  taken  care  of :  though  she  was  motherless,  her 
father  was  wholly  al)sorl)e<l  in  her,  and  lie  surrounded  her  with  such 
substitutes  for  maternal  care  as  his  love  and  ingenuity  could  design. 
As  a  matter  of  fiict,  her  life  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  peculiar.  Her 
fiither  died  before  the  ciiild  was  eight  years  old,  and  Frank,  on  coming 
to  his  inheritance,  had  her  removed  to  the  country-seat  of  the  family, 
where  she  complete*!  her  eflucntion  unrl.  v  the  direct  guardianship  of 
Signor  Malvini,  who  was  supposed  to  be  al)le  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  who  certainly  developed  a  genius  i'or  rearing  little  girls.  MilJi- 
cent  grew  up  to  be  an  accomplished  and  charming  young  iadv.  When, 
after  several  years,  Mr.  Frank's  pecuniary  excesses  rendered  necessary 
the  sale  of  the  country-seat,  and  she  was  removed  to  the  house  in  Park 
Lane,  she  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  duties  of  her  new 

iKisition.  Slip  and  Frank  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted,  and 
klillioeut  matle  a  complete  conquest  of  him.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  not  tneful  life  he  could  do  nothing  without  her,  earaept  lose 
moni^*   When,  at  length,  he  departed  this  lif^  Hillicent^  who  had 
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written  a  letter  to  Saowden  four  times  each  year,  ever  sinoe  she  was 
able  to  write  at  all,  sent  an  appeal  to  him — strongly  seconded  by  Mai- 
▼Ini^o  fetarn  to  England  and  maintain  the  mmily  name  and  foiv 
tnnes.  As  he  was  uumarned,  he  could  have  sunk  no  roots  into  the 
foTTTfrn  ?nil  that  it  would  Ire  imp(>s>«ible  to  hreiik.  The  letter,  perhaps, 
rearhed  the  exile  in  nn  ntispicious  raomenL  The  interests  that  had  ab- 
sorbed him  during  iiis  sojuurn  in  America  had  lost  their  zest;  he  had 
fidt  tlie  need  of  some  change ;  and  this  was  a  change  that  he  fancied 
would  rait  him.  He  wound  np  hia  affiun,  and  set  out  faomewaida 
with  liappy  anticipations. 

But  when  he  found  himself  actunlly  in  T^nndon  he  be^n  to  enter- 
tain mij^vines.  It  was  a  very  different  place  from  New  York  or  San 
Francisco,  and  he  was  of  an  age  that  does  not  accept  differeooes  easily. 
He  had  never,  in  his  beart,  resuded  Ameiioa  as  bis  final  home ;  but 
now  it  seemed  as  if  England  uao  bad  lost  ita  bomdikeoeBa  iar  bim. 
Most  of  all  he  feared  to  meet  Millioent,  because  she  was  nearest  of 
kin  to  him  in  the  world,  and,  fhonld  it  hanjien  that  they  did  not  take 
a  fancy  to  each  other,  the  pros[x«t  was  «  frioomy  one  j  and  more  than 
once,  while  he  was  dressing  in  his  hotel-room  for  the  dinner  that  awaited 
bim  in  hia  own  bonae^  be  waa  aeiaed  with  an  impnlae  to  urn  inoonti- 
nentty  away  and  bide  himself  in  the  oentie  of  Africa,  or  some  yet 
more  remote  retreat.  But  he  was  a  man  of  resolute  purpose,  and  he 
overcame  the^e  vagaries  of  volition.  As  the  clock  struck  eigb^  be 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little  house  on  Park  Lane. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  Snowdcn  Mayne  tiu  ntxi  into  Park  Lane  out  of  Piccadilly,  I«K)k- 
iog  out  of  the  liansom  windows,  he  began  to  think  that  London  was 
not  dumged,  afler  all.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  terribly  the  eamei  and 
the  diange  was  in  himself.  The  very  familiarity  of  the  view  made 
him  homesick.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  black  and  rigid  as  ever  on 
the  top  of  his  arch,  dimly  vi'^ible  by  the  light  of  the  fitrort-Iamp-, 
Iooke<l  awfully  familiar.  He  rccognize<l  each  su(xx?ssive  hou^e  on  the 
I^ne,  as  they  went  by ;  it  seemed  to  him  tiiat  he  waa  a  young  fellow 
again,  a  man>about-town,  yet  old,  and  a  strange.  Aa  hia  own  home 
waa  approached,  he  lean^  back  in  the  hansom  and  shut  his  eyea.  Waa 
it  yesterday  that  he  had  emerged  from  that  portal,  with  the  purpose 
never  to  enter  it  again?  and  was  the  intervening  time  a  dream?  He 
pulled  himself  together,  jumped  out,  gave  the  driver  a  half-crown,  and 
ran  up  the  steps.  The  same  door ;  the  same  well-known  brass  knocker. 
He  reoollectea  the  tattoo  he  bad  been  used  to  beat  with  it— bow  long 
^o !  He  paused  a  moment  before  repeating  it  faow.  It  was  to  be  the 
signal  of  his  entering  into  a  new  old  worid^ — an  old  new  li^  The 
knocker  fell :  the  do<ir  wns  opened. 

The  footman  was  unknown  to  iSnowdeu :  of  course  the  former  old 
retainer  moat  have  died  years  ago.  There  oame  npon  Bnowden  a  freah 
convictioD  of  londinesB^  and  a  forlorn  hesitation  what  to  do  or  aay. 
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Where  were  his  mother^  his  &tber,  his  brother  ?   Was  not  be  himself 
a  gboBt,  or  an  impoatorT  Was  there  audb  a  penon  aa  Milllemty 
Is  Miss  Mayna  at  homaf 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Mayne." 

"Yes,  sir.    Will  you  walk  in,  sir?** 

''I  Buppose  6o/'  said  Snowden,  with  a  queer  smile.  He  stepped 
afiroaa  tha  tonaboldyandthedoorof  thehonaeolosed  bdh  He 
was  ushered  into  the  drawiD^room,  and  notioed  at  once  certain  changes 

in  its  arrangement  and  decoration,  wliich  were  for  the  better,  but 
which  still  further  depressed  hirn.  The  master  of  the  house  stood  on 
his  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  tire^  and  his  hands  behind  him. 
He  was  al(»ie,  and  all  was  stilL 

The  fooCmaa,  who  had  gone  ont,  reappeared.  If  yon  please,  Mr. 
Ma^e^  Mias  Mayne  will  be  down  directly/' 

"Very  well,  said  he,  taking  a  long  breatli,  and  putting  his  hand 
nervously  to  his  gray  moustache.  Miss  Mayne! — a  little  toddling 
ohildy  with  black  eves,  and  a  dark  jumble  of  hair :  that  was  the  picture 
in  hia  mind.  And  then,  m  a  moment,  he  had  a  vision  of  a  blae-eyed, 
browQ-liaued,  noble-looking  young  woman,  who  waa  MDdred  €k>raoD; 
and  of  an  oddrJooking,  aaUow  young  man,  witli  wiry  brown  hair,  a 
clean-s]i:iven  face,  and  very  brilliant  deep-«et  cyea, — ^Paul  Penwyn, 
Xiiving  and  dead  were  ghosts  alike. 

The  next  moment  the  porti^  was  again  pushed  aside,  and  there 
waa  the  nutle  of  silken  skirts.  Snowden  looked  quickly  up,  and  saw 
the  agreeable  figure  of  a  lady  in  black,  young,  refined,  with  a  dear^ 
pale  eounteoanoe,  full  of  sincerity  and  gentle  good-will.  As  they 
stepped  forward  to  meet  each  other,  he  gazed  intently  at  her,  in  quest, 
perhaps,  of  tliat  little  toddling  cliild.  As  his  hand  met  hers,  she  said, 
"  Welcome  home,  Snowden  1"  in  a  voice  like  the  speaking  of  her  eyes. 

^  Thank  you,  MiUioent, — ^if  this  ia  really  you,"  be  answered ;  and, 
with  a  sadden  reddening  of  his  faoep  be  bent  and  kiss^  her.  She 
blushed  too,  and  smiled.  Both  felt  at  onoe  that  all  was  safe,  and  that 
they  were  friends. 

'  "This  is  Miss  Plumptre,  who  live«  with  me,  you  kjiow,"  said  Mil- 

lioenty  turning  with  her  hand  still  in  his  to  present  that  cheerful  young 
lady.  Mias  Plumptre,  an  hour  befbr^  baa  intimated  her  willingnesa 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  this  first  evening,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
the  raptures  of  the  reunion.  But  Milltocnt  had  had  the  tact  to  per- 
ceive that  Miss  Plumptre  would  relieve,  instead  of  creating,  any  em- 
barrassment :  she  would  serve  as  a  common  ground  on  which  herself 
and  Snowden  could  get  acquainted.  Snowden  shook  hands  with  Miss 
l^lumptre,  and  liked  her,  beoause  be  had  already  liked  Hillicent,  and 
waa  in  a  mood  of  reaction  from  depression.  Everything  now  looked 
bright  and  easy.  As  for  Miss  Plumptre,  she  cast  one  modest  glance 
at  the  handsome  white-hairc<l  man,  and  then  droj)ped  her  eyes.  But 
she  told  hen^If  that  she  had  never  before  seen  a  man  so  noble  and 
splendid.  Indeed,  he  was  looking  well  in  his  evening  dress.  They 
went  gayly  into  the  dining-room. 

^  I  didn't  keep  you  waitingi  did  I    said  Snowden. 
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''I  have  waited  for  yoa  all  my  life,''  answered  Ifillioent,  with  one 
of  her  brief  bat  genuine  smiles.      But  you  were  punctual  enough." 

''Are  Toti  rpaTiv  littl^^  Millicentf  said  Snowdea,  half  to  hiii^£ 

**Does  it  seem  so  stiaiiL:<' ?" 

*^  It  seems  strange  tiiai  it  should  seem  so  natural." 

''Tou  are  not  uke  Frank.  I  think  I  should  almost  have  known 
yoa.    You  are  like  the  picture  of  your  mother,  only 

**  Yes,  I'm  rather  mother's  boy.  I  feel  like  a  boy,  to-night,  with  a 
hoiT^o  nnd  a  sister  readv-made.  There  is  nothing  liko  t!ii>  in  America  I" 
He  laughed.  He  realized  how  en^pty  lii.s  heart  had  been.  Here  was 
a  delightful,  graceful,  high-bi\>d  girl,  his  sister !  She  liked  him ;  she 
had  thought  about  him,  speculated  about  him,  and  now  that  she  had 
had  the  opi)ortunity  to  compare  the  reality  Mrith  the  si^eculation,  she 
■was  certaiidy  not  disappointed  in  him.  Snow<ien  had  never  been  a 
Felf-depreciator ;  bnt  he  felt  raised  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  esteem 


with  Miss  Plomptre,  because  ner  presence  enabled  him,  under  cover 
of  conversing  witli  her,  to  study  Millicent,  Miss  Plumptre  was  thirty, 
fresh-looking,  infinitely  obliging,  and  very  wdl  infonned  on  all  ortho- 
dox subjects. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Mayne,  do  they  have  beef  in  America?" 

**  What  tliey  call  beef, — bear-steaks  and  bufialo-hump  from  the 
Boeky  Mountains,  and  the  flesh  of  the  manatee,  or  searoow,  from  the 
West  Indies." 

"  Fancy  !    You  must  Ix;  glad  to  get  home,  Mr.  Mayne." 

"  I  am  !   Nothing  like  English  beef,  Miss  Plumptre," 

**  And  mutton,  s«hould  wc  not  say,  Mr.  Mayne?" 

"Still,  America  has  agieed  with  you,  Snowden?"  said  Millicent. 
Pretty  well,  Millicent ;  but  there's  no  Park  Lane  there."  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  secret  cordiality,    ^d  they  not  improvised 
that  questiori  nnd  an<;wer  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling  each  other 
by  their  Christian  names  ? 

The  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
people  and  civilization,  concerning  which  Miss  Plumptre  manifested 
more  curioeity  than  approval.  By  the  time  the  cheese  was  on  the  table, 
Soowden  was  of  opinion  that  if  Frank  had  kit  little  money  behind 
him  he  hnd  :it  nuv  rate  left.  somothlnL'"  niore  desirable, — something  ten- 
der, winning,  and  lovable, — tiie  daughter  of  a  French  aetro-s,  iu  fact, 
and  one  of  the  tinest  ladies  in  England.  She  wus  not  exactly  iiandsome, 
but  there  was  that  in  her  sensitive  face  that  made  the  beauty  of  mere 
flesh  and  blood  seem  impertinent  It  was  not  quite  the  &oe  of  a  young 
girl  with  all  her  experiences  to  0f)me,  still  less  of  a  mature  woman 
familiar  with  the  world's  poor  secrets,  but  of  a  creature  all  whose  sensi- 
bilities were  alive,  and  who  saw  in  all  things  beauty,  joy,  or  sadness. 
Has  she  ever  known  love?  Snowden  asked  himself  that  question,  as 
be  tossed  a  lock  of  white  hair  back  from  his  forehead  and  looked  at  her 
fiom  under  his  long  dark  brows.  The  thought  made  him  grave :  there 
were  germs  of  tragetly  in  her  eyes  and  round  the  corners  of  her  month. 
What  lover  could  be  so  honest  and  strong  as  the  ideal  she  might  imagine 
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him  to  be?   SnowdeD  reviewed  the  best  men  he  had  known^  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Shall  we  leave  yon  to  your  wine?''  asked  Millioent^  at  leogth. 

"  Bj  no  means !"  exclaimed  Snowden.  "  That  is  one  point,  at  least, 
in  which  the  Americans  are  n?ip;nl  of  the  Eneli.ah.  We  dou't  ait  and 
drink  nfter  dinner.    Wo  do  sim  l:r  a  liule  Horaetimes." 

"  Oh,  f  have  smoketi  a  cigareLLe  myself,  ouoe,"  said  Miilioent,  joy- 
ful ly,  taking  away  her  brother's  breath,  but  rdieving  him  of  hia  last 
lingering  apprehension.  Millieent  did  not  mind  amoket  JBTad  ahe 
merely  said  sliedid  not  mind  it,  he  would  liave  taken  it  as  a  concession  on 
the  female  part  to  the  male  wo;iknoss,  and  have  felt  uneasy  and  selfish 
whenever  he  lightal  a  cigar  in  the  house.  But,  since  she  had  herself 
passed  her  first  initiatiou,  there  could  be  no  misgivings.  "  Then  I  may 
flinoke  in  the  drawing-room?''  be  said. 

"  I  have  got  a  box  of  cigars  for  you  in  there,''  replied  MIlHoent, 
with  a  little  laugh.  "  I  haven't  trle<l  them  myself,  but  I  believe  jon'll 
find  them  pretty  good.    They  are  Garcia  Perfectos,  Maduro  " 

"  Upon  my  word  !"  ejaculated  Snowden :  "  that's  my  own  brand  !*' 

Millioeut  sent  a  secret  dance  of  archuess  at  Misa  Plumptre,  whose 
broad  cheeks  floahed  with  Sieconsmoasnesfi  of  guilty  ooonivance.  The 
truth  was  that  Millioent,  when  it  was  certain  that  her  brother  would  ^ 
c<^me  home,  luul  taken  counsel  with  herself,  and  caused  Miss  Plnraptreto 
go  out  and  buy  her  a  pnoket  of  cigarettes.  One  of  tho^sp,  afb  r  invoking 
the  protection  of  her  guardian  angel,  siie  had  deliberately  ligiited  and 
smoKed,  and  Misa  Plumptre  had  done  the  eame.  The  reeuHs  had  nd 
been  physically  gratifying,  but  ahe  was  at  peace  in  her  mind  and  ooo- 
science.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her  brother  would  be  a  smoker, 
—indeed,  she  had  perceived  the  aroma  of  tobacco-smoke  in  pcveral  of 
his  letters, — and  she  was  determined  that  he  should  feel  no  compunctions 
about  indulging  his  habit  in  his  own  house.  She  could  now  truthfully 
tell  him  tiiat  ahe  was  a  amoker  hetaelf ;  and  in  order  to  complete  her 
educalaon  she  took  oocaaion  to  sound  Tom  Gordon  as  to  the  esoteric 
science  of  cigars,  the  compiirative  merit  of  the  various  kinds,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  mystic  words  and  markings  that  appear  on  the  boxes. 
Tom  proved  an  eflicicnt  instructor,  and  never  was  allowed  to  suspect  the 
cause  of  his  pupil's  curiosity.  And  tiius  did  Millicent  equi^  herself 
for  the  campaign  which  was  brought  to  so  suooessfbl  a  termination  in  the 
first  engagement. 

Snowden,  on  the  other  hand,  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the 
rircside  with  a  feeling  of  impertnrbahle  tranquillity.  When  looking 
forward  to  his  life  in  Ix>ndon,  he  had  tempered  his  apprehensions  about 
the  anticipated  restrictions  of  home  life  by  projects  r^arding  dubs, 
stag-parties,  and  shooting-expeditions.  All  these  designs  were  now  ab- 
jured, at  once  and  forever.  His  sister  was  all  the  company  he  wanted, 
and  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not  monopolize  it.  His  club 
was  Ills  own  house.  He  had  livctl  among  men  for  twenty  yeare;  now 
he  would  cultivate  .the  society  of  woman,  and  the  woman  should  be 
^Millicent. 

"I  nui  across  a  former  fUeod  of  mine  to-day,"  he  said^ — ^Psul 
Penwyn.  Bid  joa  ever  mieet  him  ?" 
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No,  but  I  know  about  him.  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  him.  I 
milt  to  know  hb  daughter,  BoaaUiid." 

**  We  can  go  and  oall  on  them.  Toa  must  make  me  oat  a  list  of 
your  visiting  acquaintances.    Are  there  many  of  tliem?*^ 

"  No,  not  many.    The  Cavendishes,  the  PrimroeeSi  old  Mrs.  Hyde, 

the  Gordons,  the  Misses  Marigold  " 

Do  you  mean  the  Alexander  Gordons  f 

''No;  oouainfl  of  thein.  Tom  Gordon  is  qnite a  finend  of  mine: 
be  is  an  architect^  and  has  great  talent.  It  is  throogli  him  I  heard  of 
Rosalin<l  Penwyn.'* 

"How  so 

**  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  theirs :  I  suppose  it  came  about  through 
Tom's  relationship  to  Mrs.  Penwyn."  She  said  nothios  about  the  love- 
affiur.   That  was  a  confidence  between  Tom  and  herself. 

"  I  must  see  this  young  Mr.  Gordon  who  is  a  friend  of  jcnm,** 
retnmed  Sno'.vden,  laughinq-.  "  T  am  jealous  of  my  sister,  yoa  most 
know.    When  do  voii  expect  him  here  next 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Millioent,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
hlnshing.      He  comes  in  to  tea  oooasionally." 

"  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mayne,''  said  the  £>otman  at  the  door,  "  Mr. 
Malvini  desires  to  know  would  it  he  convenient  to  allow  him  to  pay 
his  ^e^^pocts  to  yon,  sir?" 

Eh  ?— Oil,  certainly,  yes.  Ask  hini  to  come  in,"  replied  Snowden, 
^king  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  getting  up. 

In  a  moment  Signor  Patriek  Malvini  appeared,  and  made  his  salnte. 


SioiiOB  Patbxqk  Malvini  was  a  singular  personage.  He  was 
the  eon  of  an  Italian  political  rc'rn<>;oc  and  an  Irish  girl,  and  hb 

character  showwl  a  mingling  of  Celtic  fire  and  humor  with  Latin 
finesse  aiul  foresight,  lie  was  of  unknown  age :  Snowden's  earliest 
recollection  of  him  was  as  a  man  long  past  middle  life ;  but  he  looked 
scarcely  older  now.  He  was  of  an  emaciated  figure,  but  upright  and 
of  good  stature:  he  wore  a  dark  wig,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  an 
immaculate  dress-coat,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  shirt-front  a  single 
opal, — an  heirloom  from  his  Ttiilian  ancestry.  There  were  no  glasses 
on  his  eyes,  which  were  small,  dark,  and  sparkling;  ]m  manners  were 
courtly  and  elaborate,  and  yet  there  was  something  atx)ut  him  that 
inspiiid  fellow-feeling  and  cordiality.  A  joke  of  some  sort  seemed  to 
lark  in  the  dqiths  of  his  oatwardly  starched  and  nnimpeachable  being. 
It  was  never  promulgated,  but  it  was  all  the  more  surely  then.  It 
b'  irnve<l  itself  by  a  f winkle,  an  intonation,  an  nnoonsrion.s  gesture. 
Witliotit  it,  Signor  Malvini  would  have  K-ft),  like  his  father  l>efore  hiiu, 
an  Italian  i^triot  of  the  Mazzini  school, — one  of  the  most  admirable 


amhipiitjr,  and  the  steward  of  an  English  ^ntleman. 

The  way  ci  his  assomption  of  the  hitter  rdfe  was  as  fiillowa.  After 
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tiie  elder  MslTini  had  married  his  Irish  wife  and  batten  ft  son  Patrick, 
he  came  to  London  to  confer  with  some  of  his  felIow-refiigee.s  who  were 
In  session  there,  and  while  there  became  acquainted  with  Snowden's 
grandfather,  w]io  fiad  met  the  yonng  Garibaldi  in  Italy  and  was 
friendly  to  the  cause.  Malvini  was  finally  sclcctcil  to  assassinate  some- 
body or  i-aise  a  standard  somewhere, — to  do  some  sublime  and  holy  at^ 
at  all  events, — and  Mayne  was  nnderstood  to  have  Airoished  htm  with 
-some  funds.  The  man  went,  failed,  and  was  imprisoned,  as  is  the  lot 
of  apc^tles  ;  and  in  prison  he  died,  whether  by  the  act  of  God,  of  him- 
self, or  of  enemies  was  never  known.  His  widow  and  son  were 
left  uiiprovuieii  for.  Mayne  had  them  bronirht  on  from  Ireland  and 
establisliwi  at  his  country -seat :  the  wife  he  iustalled  as  houst;keei)er 
ther^  and  the  son  he  sent  to  a  good  sdiool.  The  boy  was  apt,  and  be- 
came quite  a  scholar.  His  protector  ofiTered  to  get  him  some  business 
position  in  the  city,  but  Patrick  informed  him  very  gravely  that  he  in- 
tended to  crmBocrate  his  life  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Mayne 
iatnily.  And  so  he  did.  When  his  mother  died,  he  undertook  the 
management  of  the  house  and  estate,  having  already  improved  ample 
opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  scope  and  detail  of  that 
business.  He  showed  so  much  efficiency  and  sagacity  that,  by  degrees, 
all  these  affairs  were  left  to  his  care ;  and  tlms  for  many  yenrs  he  had 
lived  and  faithfuHv  labored.  His  po.-sition  in  the  family  somewhat  re- 
semblai  that  of  a  contidential  lawyer:  except  that  he  did  not  dine  at 
the  family  table, — and  this  exception  was  of  his  own  making, — he  was 
the  troBty  friend  and  ooansellor  of  all  its  members.  On  his  side,  he 
exalted  the  family,  in  his  own  imagination,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
mortal  worth  and  renown.  None  were  fit  to  oom|>are  with  them  :  they 
were  the  flow'er  of  the  human  race.  Their  enemies  had  no  virtues, 
their  supporters  no  faults.  In  this  manner  did  Malvini  justify  to  him- 
self his  quixotic  and  anachronistic  devotion;  for  his  estimate  of  himself 
was  far  m>m  being  a  humble  one,  and  those  whom  he  served  must  needs 
be  proportionately  msgnified. 

"  Mr.  Snowden  Mayne,  I  am  honore<l  in  rendering  you  my  most 
respectful  homn<jp,"  said  Signor  Patrick,  as  he  bowpfl  pn»r(»Hi<1lv. 
"This  is  a  joyful  day  for  me  and  for  the  family.  The  ciouiis  that 
lowered  c^er  our  house  have  passed  away,  and  the  morning  of  a  new 
prosperity  has  dawned  upon  us." 

This  speech  smelle<l  somewhat  of  the  lamp,  but  was  evidently  none 
the  less  straight  from  the  heart.  Snowden  took  the  old  man's  hand  and 
shook  it  vit'ormi^jly. 

**  Upon  my  word,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Malvini  \"  he  exclaimetl.  "  I 
was  just  .<«aying  that  I  felt  younger  since  getting  home ;  but  I  shall  never 
find  the  Fountain  of  Tenth  that  yon  drink  at  And  yet  it  seems  a  long 
time  since  our  last  meeting  !  Do  you  rcmeml)er  the  day  w  e  went  down 
to  Greenwich  Fair  together,  and  I  knocked  down  the  tJiinible-rigger?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Snowden  ! — and  I  make  no  doubt  that  was  not  the  last 
time  you  conquered  fortune.    You  have  i\w  genius  of  success." 

''Hum!  Well,  there  may  be  more  kinds  of  socceSB  than  one. 
However,  I  don't  complain.  Sit  down,  and  have  a  cigar.  My  sister 
and  I  were  talking  of  the  Penwyns.  It  seems  he  has  a  pretty  danghter. 
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I  think  of  calling  on  them.  I  met  him  at  the  railway-station  this 
•fiemoon.  He  is  not  in  affluent  dzoamstaticefi,  I'm  afVaia.^ 

**  I  sannise  noty"  said  Malvini,  rather  grimly.  "  We  do  sometimes 
obBNrve  the  workings  of  a  rigliteoiis  Providence,  Mr.  Snowden.  The 
mnn  wlio  abandons  nonor  and  betrays  friendahip  for  gold  may  live  to 
see     1<I  and  friendship  aljaiidon  liini." 

i  thinic  you  do  Mr.  Pcnwyu  injustice,  Patrick,"  said  Millicent, 

**  All  men  are  not  like  8ome  yoiiug  ladies,"  returned  he,  with  a  bow. 
''Miss  Mayne  lends  from  her  own  capita!  <  f  m  iL  i in  imity/' 

"  All  men  are  human,  at  any  rate,  Malvini,"  observed  Snowden, 
"and  I'm  Ixiiind  to  siy,  after  twenty  years'  consideration,  that  T  tliink 
we  coiLstrucd  Penwyu  too  hars^hly.  He  loved  her,  and  she  love<l  him  : 
he  knew  her  father  would  be  obstinate,  so  he  did  the  ouly  thing  he 
coold  do,— be  ran  away  with  her.  As  to  the  dowry  question,  be  didn't 

St  it^  and  wc  can't  l>e  sure  that  he  expected  to  get  it,  or  that  he  would 
;ve  accepted  it  if  he  liad.   They  never  asked  Sir  Alexander  for  any- 
thing, that  I  lieard  of." 

"The  past  is  past,"  said  Malvini,  oracularly,  "and  so  far  chanty  is 
expedient  But  1  msike  bold  to  hope,  Mr.  Snowden,  that  you  will  let 
your  forgiven^s  stop  there.  Don't  take  the  man  into  fiivor  again.  He 
has  plaved  700  fdse  onoe,  and  he  will  again.  Kee[)  Iilm  at  arms' 
length,'  he  went  on,  with  an  illustrative  gesture.  *^  Mark  my  word, 
sir,  he  will  make  you  regret  it  if  you  don't!" 

**  Patrick,  you  are  ab^uiil !"  put  iu  Miliicent,  turning  a  disap- 
proviDg  look  at  him.  "  I  believe  Mr.  Penwyn  is  a  good  man,  and  I 
mean  to  know  Mm.  He  certainly  can  do  us  no  harm,  and  we  may  be 
aUe  to  be  of  some  use  to  him." 

"It  won't  be  his  fault  if  you're  not,  darlio',"  t<  turned  Patriek, 
with  a  touch  of  the  brogue  that  he  oexu-^ionally  permitted  Inmself  in  in- 
formal mouieuLsi.  But  go  your  ways:  old  Malvini  will  be  keepiug 
watch  over  ye ;  and  woe  to  tl^em  that  tries  to  do  ye  wrong !" 

So  saying,  the  old  personage  took  snuff  and  rela})sed  into  silence, 
with  the  placid  composure  of  one  who  is  always  in  the  right,  no  matter 
what  the  vr-<i  of  t\v'  world  may  be.  His  manner  of  ))rodueinic  his  snuff- 
box from  his  pocket  and  taking  a  pinch  fmm  time  to  time  had  a  grand 
air  the  secret  of  which  is  \o&i  to  this  generation.  In  a  measure,  it  sup- 
plied the  place  of  convenaation :  by  bis  action  in  applying  the  fragrant 
dust  be  Gonld  express  assent,  curiosity,  de|M>ecation,  disapproval,  or 
amusement.  His  eyes  wandered  slowly  round  tlie  rotmi,  but  kept 
n>tnrniii<r  to  Suowden,  as  a  proud  skipper  might  watch  a  vessel  the 
tiller  ot  whicii  he  holds. 

"Did  you  say  this  young  Tom  Gordon  is  an  ardiitect,  Millicent?" 
inquired  Snowden.   "  What  houses  has  he  built  ?" 

"  He  began  only  a  year  or  so  ago,"  she  said, and  he  has  had  no 
important  commissions  yet.  AVheu  he  irets  one,  he  will  make  a  repu- 
tation at  once;  at  least,  I  tliiuk  so.  lie  has  some  new  ideas  about 
English  domestic  archilectui-e:  I  must  get  him  to  explain  them  to  you." 

''That  sounds  well :  and  I  have  always  had  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
boiiBe  I  would  build,  if  I  ever  got  out  of  business  and  wanted  to  be 
snog  and  easy.   I  never  cared  for  a  palace,  nor  for  a  cottage  either, 
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exactly :  rlinps  Mr.  Gordon  and  I  may  work  f>t!t  something  between 
us.  We  ought  to  liave  a  place  out  of  town,  Miilicent ;  and  it  needu't 
be  very  fax  out,  either." 

"That  would  be  nioe^ — and  to  give  Tom  his  fizat  order She 
spoke  acavoelv  above  her  breath,  bat  aooouipanied  the  words  by  a  danee 
which  Snowaen  thought  was  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  jsoen  proceed  from 
a  woman's  eyes.  Miss  Plumptre  said,  "Do  they  have  r^ular  houses 
in  America,  Mr.  Mayne?" 

"The  wigwam  is  lees  common  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago/' 
he  replied.  "  The  White  Hotise,  at  Washington,  where  the  President 
lives,  and  the  State-House  in  Boston,  are  U>th  built  of  brick,  I  be- 
Hcvp.  But  the  wigwam  is  still  the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic 
structure  in  the  States." 

"How  strange  those  wild  countries  must  be !"  murmured  the  young 
lady,  with  a  si^h.  She  knew  every  date  in  English  history,  and  could 
have  drawn  on-iiand  an  accunite  map  of  £nglaM,  with  all  the  oounties 
and  principal  towns  in  their  proper  places. 

The  evening  wore  along  in  calm  fnjitcntfnriit.  Tea  was  brought  in 
and  handed  abouL  Snowdcn  cxten  i  liiinNcit  inxurionsly  in  his  chair 
aud  blesijed  his  happy  stars.  There  waa  some  intermittent  talk  with 
Malvini  regarding  the  condition  of  the  estate.  The  hands  of  the  dock 
approached  twelve,  and  Miilicent  rose  to  bid  good-night  This  time 
her  brother  threw  his  arm  round  her  shoulders,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips,  instead  of  on  the  cheek,  as  before.  Miss  Plumptre  courtesied  and 
beamed,  and  the  ladies  went  out. 

"Oh,  Miss  Miilicent,  how  splendid  lie  isl"  she  whispered,  as  they 
went  up-^rs  together.   "  There  never  was  such  a  man !" 

"  He  is  just  what  I  wanted  him  to  be,"  said  the  other. 

"  T  gness  she's  about  perfect,  Malvini/'  remarked  Snowden,  as  the 
two  stood  togethor  nti  tlie  hearth-rug. 

"  I  have  done  niy  best,"  said  the  descendant  of  Italian  princes  and 
Irish  kings,  modestly. 

So  the  day  ended  in  profound  peaoe  and  good-will ;  and  no  one  sua* 
peoted  how  much  perplexity  and  travail  were  to  b^gin  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTBR  VI. 

Not  far  from  Walham  Green,  on  the  m  l  to  Putney,  stood  a 
small  square  house  in  its  own  grounds.  Its  walls  were  covered  with 
plaster,  painted  \\>^]\\  buff:  there  was  a  porch  in  front,  supported  l»y  two 
Doric  plaster  columns,  and  twined  over  by  ivy  and  honeysuckle.  On 
the  right  of  the  house  was  a  conservatory,  about  ten  feet  square,  in 
which  a  grape-vine  struggled  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  The  rectangle 
of  ground  appertaining  to  the  house  was  half  an  acre  in  extent :  the 
house  occupieu  the  middle  of  it:  in  front \vas  a  green  lawn,  bordered  by 
half  a  dozen  standard  rose-bushes  :  in  the  corresponding  space  at  the 
Ixick  was  a  liliputian  kitclien-garden ;  aud  on  Mondays,  clothes  were 
hung  out  to  dry  there.  The  entire  estate  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  wall^  with  a  gate  in  the  left-hand  comer  in  front. 
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Some  tall  bushes,  growing  dose  to  the  hoiT<3o,  nnd  two  or  three  trees, 
whose  shadows  fell  about  it,  T»elped  to  give  it  a  pleasant  aspect.  Boxca 
of  bright-hued  flowers  filled  the  sides  of  the  front  windows.  Entering 
the  firont  door,  jou  found  joanelf  in  ft  hall  of  good  width,  nmning 
throogh  to  the  teok.  A  door  oq  the  left  opened  into  the  sitting-room ; 
a  oorresponding  door  on  the  right  gave  access  to  a  stody.  The  wood- 
work of  the  study  wn«  painted  a  soft  robin*s-egg  green,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  paj^er  of  corresponding  hue,  relieved  by  gold  lines. 
A  bookcase  of  black  oak  stood  on  one  aide  of  the  open  fireplace ;  on 
the  other  was  a  sort  of  copboard  of  the  same  material,  supported  on 
spiral  twisted  1^.  There  were  hanging  book-shelves  on  the  adjoining 
side  of  the  room,  filled  with  books  in  bindings  of  mellow  colors.  Op- 
|>ofiit-e  the  fireplaee  wjis  a  broad  window,  and  in  the  window  a  large 
writing-table,  inounteil  with  fadcHl  L'reen  haize,  and  littered  witii  manu- 
scripts and  writiug-parapheruaiia,  drilUug  over  at  one  end  into  the  maw 
of  a  capadoos  wa8te-})aper*he8ket  The  pictares  that  embellished  the 
room  were  chiefly  engravings  and  etdungs^  and  a  few  photographs  of 
persons. 

Two  people  were  seated  at  the  table, — an  elderly  man  and  a  young 
woman.  The  latter  held  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  from  which  she  was 
reading  aloud  slowly  in  a  monotonous  tone ;  the  man  had  a  quantity 
of  proof-sheets,  upon  which  he  now  and  then  made  corrections  with  a 
pencil  as  the  ^rl  read.  It  was  morning,  and  the  sunshine  slanted 
through  the  window. 

"Tfiat's  all,"  said  the  girl,  at  length,  laying  down  the  manuscript. 
Thank  you,  dearest,'^  returned  the  man,  folding  up  the  proofs  and 
secorinff  them  with  an  elastic  band.   "  The  next  batch  will  bring  us  to 
the  ena  of  the  book.  How  does  it  seem  to  70a  to  go?" 

"  I  think  yon  have  done  nothing  so  good.  Oh,  father,  I  do  hope 
this  will  be  a  success, — a  popular  suooesBy  I  mean,  that  will  bring  us 
lots  and  lots  of  money  !" 

**  I've  written  it,  so  far  as  I  could,  with  that  purpose  in  view ;  and 
Fve  ftlt  esnied  along  more  than  In  some  of  die  othen*  Sooner  or 
later,  yon  know,  Rosalind,  suooeds  is  bound  to  come." 

"It  certainly  hasn't  come  sooner:  so  it  ought  to  come  now.  It  is 
80  tiresome  to  be  poor!  It's  a  pure  waste  of  life!  And  we  should 
know  so  well  what  to  do  with  money,  if  we  only  had  it  1  I  should 
like  to  have  a  million  I" 

Rosalind  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap  as  she  uttered  this  aspiration, 
and  gazed  into  vacancy.  Thick  brown  hair,  very  fine  and  silky,  fell 
down  on  lier  shoulders  and  set  off  the  margins  of  her  smooth  pure 
elHH'k'j.  RfT  brow  was  uniisnally  broad,  witli  a  wide  spare  between 
the  iiy(^,  wiiich  were  full  and  powerful  and  of  a  changing  hazt'l  hue. 
The  face  was  juore  youthful  than  the  figure,  which  wa:*  iiuely  and  gen- 
eroosly  develope<l,  showing  both  strength  and  grace*  Altogether  she 
was  a  most  beautiful  creature.  There  was  capacity  for  passion  in  the 
moulding  of  her  lips,  and  the  refined  modelling  of  hcrno«?e  and  chin 
showofl  an  exquisite  aesthetic  sense.  Should  circumstances  enable  these 
two  qualities  to  act  together,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be  a  rare  happi- 
ness; if  they  should  be  opposed,  it  might  !«e  calamitous, — for  there  was 
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fickleness  in  her  hazel  eye^,  and  with  the  passiou  there  wati  aku  im- 

''No  author  ever  made  a  million  yet, — by  writings  at  least,"  said 

her  father,  with  a  smile.  "  Lord  Reaconsfield  got  a  check  ^ov  ten  thou- 
sand fiterlintr  for  '  Emlymion/  but  tlien  he  was  Prime  Minister.  Wc 
could  be  quite  comfortable  on  a  thousand  a  year;  and  if  I  once  made 
a  success,  we  could  count  on  at  least  as  much  as  that." 

*'  We  want  more  than  a  thousand  a  ^ear/'  replied  Rosalind,  beating 
a  tattoo  against  her  lower  lip  with  the  tips  of  her  flexible  white  fingers. 
"  We  ought  to  have  a  beautiful  house,  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things 
in  it ;  servants, — I  niu^^t  have  a  maid  just  for  myself,  to  do  everything 
for  me ;  horses  to  ride  and  carriages  to  drive,  and  a  great  big  park  to 
play  tenuis  and  amuse  ourselves  in, — all  our  own ;  and  dogs, — a  setter, 
and  a  mastiff,  and  a  blood-hound,  the  best  of  their  kind.  Tlien  we 
would  have  a  yacht,  and  in  winter,  when  it  is  disagreeable  in  England, 
we  would  sail  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  land  at  Algiers,  and  Alevrui- 
dria,  and  Smyrna,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^'^^gean  Sea.  S  i]!-  times, 
perhaps,  we  would  go  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  sail  iu  the  Suutli 
Pacific" 

Tb^  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  rich  enough  to  do  all 
that,  and  more  too»  if  you  choose,"  said  her  father,  leaning  his  forehead 

on  his  hand. 

«If  I  choose  1  Idodi.Ml" 

"There  are  plenty  of  mey,  good  fellows,  rich  enough  to  gise  you 
everything  you  want   If  you  were  to  many  one  of  them  you'd  uive 

it  all." 

Her  face,  which  had  kindlwl  up,  darkened  and  fell. 

"  Very  likely  I  shall  never  marry  at  all,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  if  I  did, 
there  is  only  one  man  I  would  marry,  and  he  is  as  poor  as  we  are, 
almost.'' 

But,  my  dearest,  there  are  a  great  many  men  you  have  not  seen. 
There  may  be  one  as  epod  or  better  than  Tom  Gordon,  and  rich  as 
well." 

"  lie  niiglit  be  as  irood  or  better,, but  if  he  were  not  Just  Tom  him- 
self I  could  not  marry  imu.    You  know  that,  lather." 

"  Until  you've  seen  other  men,  how  can  yon  be  sure  that  you  can 
love  only  this  one?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  I  might  have  loved  some  one  else  if  I  had  never 
seen  Tom, — or  even  if  I'd  only  seen  him  afterwards.  But  I  saw  Tom 
first,  and  I  love  him,  and  that  settles  it  To  change  from  one  love  to 
another  is  very  different  from  loving  in  the  first  place." 

"  But  can't  you  imagine,  dearest,  that  there  are  chapters  in  love  that 
you  have  never  read  ?  Other  people  have  had  first  fancies  and  got  over 
them  :  why  may  not  yon  ?" 

"It  seems  to  me,  father,"  said  Rosalind,  lifting  her  head,  "that 
every  love  must  have  two  parts  to  it,— one's  own  part,  and  the  otlier 

rirson's.  I  know  there  are  things  in  love  that  I  do  not  vet  know,  for 
am  a  girl,  and  not  a  woman.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  know  all  tihat 
there  is  in  me  to  know,  and  that  Tom  can  teach  it  to  me.  And  if  be 
were  an  ardiangei,  he  could  not  teach  me  more." 
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"  I  might  admit  all  you  say,  and  yet  it  might  be  ilisaiitrous  i'ov  you 
to  be  Tonra  wife.  My  own  life  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  a  great 
misfortuDe  to  be  poor.  Some  pecaliar  natures  may  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened  by  poverty ;  but  almost  all  arc  either  crushed,  or  d^graded^ 
or  hardenod  by  it.  You  qinnot  manifest  the  good  that  is  in  you ;  you 
cannot  realize  your  aspinitioiis,  tior  carry  out  your  piirposses;  you  sit  in 
a  prison,  and  see  all  that  you  hopetl  aiul  cared  for  slipping  away  from 
you  forever.  Yoa  love  your  wife  or  your  husband,  and  wish  to  do  all 
manner  of  things  to  make  them  happy  and  at  ease;  but  you  can  do 
none  of  those  thiii'rs,  and  you  see  disappointment  and  want  and  misery 
gradually  wearing  out  and  embittering  those  whose  welfare  is  dearer  to 
you  than  your  own.  The  sweet  and  noble  qualities  of  their  nature  are 
soured  and  warped ;  their  voices  become  querulous,  tbeir  i-Aoea  become 
haggard  and  dnll  and  bitter.  People  who  are  exposed  to  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time  instinctively  keep  their  lovely  and  sensitive  traits  l)eneath 
the  surface,  and  show  only  their  hai>h,  resistant  ones.  By  and  by  this 
instinctive  solt-dr-fenc-e  becomes  confirmed  habit,  and  the  better  part  of 
them  is  starved  into  lifeiessuess.  What  survives  is  the  lowest  part  of 
them.  And  ihe  strangest  and  ugliest  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  their 
very  love  for  each  other  that  has  brought  this  to  paas.  Instead  of  a 
blessing,  it  has  been  a  cnurse.  If  thej  had  cared  little  for  each  other, 
or  if  they  liad  lived  alone  and  never  married,  life  would  have  hurt  them 
less,  even  though  their  hardships  had  been  as  grcxit.  The  cruellest  and 
most  fatal  blow  that  i'ortune  can  deal  a  man  or  wouiau  is  through  the  ^ 
heart  of  wife  or  husband.  And  finally — and  not  seldom,  either — it 
comes  to  this,— that  you  will  become  iudiflferent  to  the  one  yoa  loved, ' 
simply  beeaa-c  you  can  no  lonjger  endure  the  torture  of  seeing  him  tortnrec). 
All  these  disasters,  and  many  minor  ones,  ari<c  from  poverty,  and  from 
no  fault  of  your  own.  So  I  say,  dearest,  that  ytm  should  llunk  twice 
and  thrice  beibre  marrying  with  poverty  for  a  dowry.  Tlie  more  sure 
yon  are  that  you  love,  the  more  yon  should  hesitate.  That  is  a  hard 
aaying,  T  know;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  is  so  true 

While  Penwyn  had  been  making  this  long  harangue,  which  he 
did,  not  smoothly  and  continuously  as  it  is  here  written,  but  witli  m-\n\ 
a  break  and  pause  and  varying  tone  and  gesture,  Ro-alind  listened 
with  as  many  changes  of  posture  and  expression.  At  one  time  she 
ieaned  back,  with  her  chin  sunk  on  her  breast  and  her  hands  lying  loose 
on  htf  lap  ;  then  she  rested  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  hid  her  fiice 
in  her  hands;  anon  f?he  ro5;G  and  walked  slowly  about  the  room,  passing 
her  lingers  through  her  long  hair,  a'^jti^ting  a  j)ictnro  on  the  wall,  or 

{)reasiag  her  hands  to  her  temples.    Once  or  twice  she  bent  a  startled 
ook  on  her  father ;  aud  when  he  ceased,  she  seated  herself  again,  and 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Yon  loved  mother,  didn't  you?"  was  the  first  thing  she  said. 
Penwyn  liad  probably  expected  the  question.    He  lifted  one  hand 
slightly,  aud  let  it  fall  again.    "  X  loved  her  with  all  my  heart,''  he 
said. 

*^  And  are  you  sorry  that  yon  married  her  f 
''Bosalind,  I  took  her  away  against  her  father's  will,  and  in  spite 
of  ether  obstaoles  stronger  still. '  She  gave  up  a  fortune,  and  her  fiimily. 
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for  my  sake.  Up  to  that  time,  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  not 
to  liave  all  bhe  waQt*xl.  We  lived  together  fifteen  years,  and  ali  tiiat 
time  we  were  never  out  of  debt,  nor  knew  whether  we  would  have 
enoagh  to  eat  a  month  ahead.  Our  times  of  test  ancl  pleaaare  were 
conntcd  by  days, — and  scarcely  as  many  (lays  as  there  were  years  of 
pain  and  ntixiety.  Our  conversation  togetlier — muc  h  of  it — \v;is  about 
ways  and  means,  how  to  stave  off  a  bill,  how  to  cheapen  an  indispen- 
sable Gommodity,  how  to  contend  a^ginst  the  niggardliness  of  publishers 
and  the  impatienoe  of  crediton.  When  we  tallred  of  less  base  matters, 
it  was  to  form  plans  which  we  knew  would  never  be  carried  out, — to 
long  for  thinp^  tliat  we  could  never  f^et.  Often  and  often  we  have  held 
our  peace  to  each  other,  boo:uise  there  was  nothing  but  misery  fo  talk 
about  Well,  I  was  a  tough  man,  fuller  of  courage  and  hope  than 
meet;  but,  though  I  am  not  very  old,  you  see  my  race  is  not  smooth, 
nor  my  hair  dark.  And  your  mother,  Rosalind,  died  at  last  because 
we  were  pow:  but  for  that,  she  might  well  have  lived  on  for  tbuty  or 
forty  years.  She  died  l)ecause  she  would  not  lot  herself  become  cal- 
lous and  indifferent:  she  always  hchl  her  Jieart  open  to  the  sword,  and 
accepted  all  the  agony.    And  that  is  to  say  that  she  had  strength  and 

ginerodty  enough  to  love  me  through  it  all,  and  not  to  blame  herself 
r  being  a  burden  on  me, — as  a  lesser  woman  would  have  done.  I 
was  less  noble  than  she;  for  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  cui-se<I 
myself  for  having  dragj:^  her  into  sucli  (^ufll'rinfT^ — wh^n  T  thought 
•  of  what  she  might  have  been,— of  all  the  splendor  and  freedom  I  had 
deprived  her  of.  And  yet  1  believe  there  never  was  a  time  when  I 
have  really  said  or  believed  that  it  would  have  been  better  that  we  had 
never  met  Away  in  the  distance  of  my  heart,  somewhere,  I  have  ftlt 
that  there  was  a  love  and  happiness  for  her  and  because  of  her  that 
nothing  could  qnltp  reach,  and  tnat  a  time  woidd  at  last  come  when  all 
that  we  desired  would  be  justific<l  and  realized.  And  since  she  has 
died,  I  have  been  sure  that  God  must  be  merciful,  and  heaven  true, 
because  only  ther^  and  through  him,  we  oould  become  what  we  wished 
to  each  other.  After  all  the  theologians  and  T)hiIosopher8  have  had 
their  say,  no  argument  holds  but  that,  and  such  as  that.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  nir,  dearest,  that  Gtxl  sometimes  blesses  our  nd-talvC^,  when 
they  are  innocently  and  honestly  made,  and  brings  a  good  out  of  our 
evil  and  error.  It  is  for  us  to  decide,  when  we  are  warned  in  time, 
whether  we  will  accept  the  haEard  of  fiulnie.  I  will  not  judge  between 
yon  and  your  lover :  I  only  ask  you  to  search  your  own  heart,  and  be 
snre.  Even  were  all  the  chances  in  your  favor,  there  would  be  suffer- 
ing enough:  how  will  it  l)e  witli  all  the  chances  against  you?  You 
have  brams,  as  well  as  a  heart :  give  both  a  fair  hearing.  You  have 
time  enough ;  you  are  scaioely  twenty.  Let  Tom  show  what  be  can 
do,  before  yon  exchange  promises  tnat  ought  never  to  be  broken. 
Think  whether  you  are  competent  to  judge  now  of  your  whole  future 
life.  Admit  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  you  may  have  another  destiny. 
It  is  not  so  light  a  thine,  this  marrying! 

A  long  sileuoe  Ibiiuued.  Teai>j  ran  down  Rosalind's  cheeks,  but 
she  seemed  scarcely  aware  of  them,  and  did  not  wipe  them  away. 
She  sat  playing  with  a  paper-wdgfat  on  the  table^  de^  in  thought 
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Poiiwvn,  apparently  exhausted  by  the  stress  of  many  emotions,  remained 
sunk  iuto  himself,  fixcxl  and  motionless. 

Finally  Rosalind  arose,  and  stood  by  his  cljair.  He  looked  up  at 
W,  getting  slowly  to  his  feet  In  a  momeDt  theix*arms  were  round 
each  other.  It  was  a  long  embrace,  and  one  that  meant  mach.  Then 
she  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  went  out 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Later  in  the  day,  a  hc-althy  and  liandsome  youth  came  striding 
down  the  quiet  side-street  on  whieli  Penwyn's  liotne  stofxl,  and  turned 
in  briskly  at  liie  gate.  As  he  prooeetletl  up  the  little  drive-way, 
however,  his  step  slack^ed,  he  settled  his  bat  more  aocurately  on  his 
head,  and  generally  drew  himsdf  into  more  formal  shape.  As  he 
stepped  on  the  porch,  and  prepareil  to  pull  the  bell,  Rosalind  emerged 
from  the  conservatory  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  and  moved  leisurely 
towards  him.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  frock,  rather  carelessly  worn, 
and  had  a  soft  felt  hat  on  the  back  of  her  head. 

Hiillo»  Tom  V*  she  said : so  yon  have  oome  over  a^in  P' 

He  met  her,  and  took  her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  with  a  free 
crestnre.  But,  to  hi-5  lover's  eye,  morbidly  observant,  it  seemed  that 
she  was  thinking  of  sometliin^]^  else,  instead  of  exclusively  about  him. 
Nor  were  the  words  of  her  greeting  unequivocally  flattering. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  tonlay,"  he  remarked,  "  so  I  thought  I'd  take 
aa  afternoon  out.   Is  your  fttbor  at  home  f 

''Ko.  He  has  walked  over  to  the  town  to  post  some  manuscript. 
Do  you  want  to  see  him  particnlnrlv 

"  I  wish  I  knew  tiiat  he  particuhirly  wished  to  see  me.'' 

«  Why  r 

They  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  she  erect  on  the 
step,  with  her  basket  on  her  hip;  he  below,  leaning  one  hand  against 

the  vine-covered  pillar.    Their  eyes  now  met. 

"You  know  why,"  he  said. 
"Still,  T  asked  you  the  question." 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  Tom  Gordon  had  come  to  Walham  Green 
that  day  with  an  unselfish  and  indeed  h^ic  purpose  in  view.   He  had 

been  digesting  what  Millioent  had  said  to  him  the  previous  evening, 

and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  in  the  right.  Any  one,  to  be 
sure,  might  have  come  to  that  fojK'lusIon  ;  but  onlv  n  vnnng  gentleman 
of  the  magnanimitv  of  Tom  (junion  couKl  tliereiipun  ifsolve  to  f;o  Xo 
his  mistress  and  lell  her  Liiat  he  would  make  no  demand  upon  her  ii-ee- 
dom  until  heoould  Iving  her,  along  with  his  heart  and  hand,  the 
assurance  of  a  sufficient  and  permanent  income.  He  meant  to  say, 
"Rosalind,  I  love  you,  and  I  always  shall;  I  shall  try  ray  utmost  to 
de>^'rve  your  preference:  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  hind  you  to  give 
yourself  to  me,  until  1  have  something  besides  myself  to  give  you  in 
return.  I  will  not  even  ask  you  to  wait  for  me :  I  shall  simply  go  to 
work  tooth  and  nail,  in  the  line  of  my  profession,  to  make  myself  in- 
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dependent  and  fiunous.  When  tbat  time  has  come,  if  yon  are  still  free^ 

I  will  come  to  you  and  plead  my  cause.  And  if  you  then  accept  me, 
I  bIiuII  feel  that,  at  any  ratei  I  am  not  oondemiiing  you  to  a  life  of  in- 
digence or  uncertainty," 

Words  to  this  effect  he  intended  to  say,  and  had  indeed  been  sa^it^ 
o\*er  to  himself  while  walking  from  the  latl  way-station.  Bnt  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  preparation  of  this  kind,  matters  so  seldom  arrange 
themselves  aooonling  to  our  expectation.  Rosalind,  for  example,  instead 
of  beinc^  pontic  jitkI  sympathetic,  appeared  ]>ror>of>upip<l  and  indifferent : 
her  uuinnor  and  lier  words  were  cold.  Manilestiy  this  wa."  not  a  prop€r 
mood  in  whicli  to  accept  a  sublime  sacrifice :  so  far  from  recognizing 
its  sublimily,  she  mi^t  meet  him  half-way,  and  say,  "  All  right :  I 
agree  with  you  that  uiat  is  the  only  sensible  plan  :  an  engagement,  in 
our  present  circumstances,  would  be  silly,  and  we  had  better  think  no 
more  abont  it."  Such  an  answer  would  be  logically  jiropcr,  but  it  was 
not  by  any  means  the  sort  of  answer  that  Tom  wanted  i»er  to  make. 

No;  he  must  first  bring  her  to  a  more  suitable  frame  of  mind:  it 
would  be  time  enough,  after  that,  to  think  about  magnanimity. 

He  had  already  told  her,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  that  he  loved 
her;  and  he  had  inferrL'<l,  from  the  manner  in  whicli  she  rcceiv^Hl  the 
news,  that  slie  was  not  indisposed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
ciprocal seulimcnt.  She  had  declined  to  be  kibseil,  either  then  or  after- 
wards, but  she  had  betrayed  a  favorable  tendency,  tempered  by  intima^ 
tions  that  her  fiither  had  fiiiled  to  express  himself  enthusiastically  upon 
the  subject.  That  had  not  discouraged  him;  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
furnished  the  element  of  opposition  in  wliich  tlie  true  lover  finds  his 
greatest  activity.  But  opposition  from  Kosalind  herself  was  another 
matter. 

**  I  mean,  then,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  her  rejoinder,  "  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  that  your  father  consented  to  our  engagement" 

''Oh,  as  to  that,  I'liave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  forbid 

itk    He  wishes  me  to  act  according  to  my  own  judgment." 

"But  T  thought  that  you  were  willing, — that  vou  ^ 

*'  I  was  willing  to  think  it  over,  Tom, — that's  all.    1  don't  think 

it  will  do." 

''Rosalind!    I  don't  understand— " 

"  Yes,  you  do.    I  don't  know  either  my  self  or  you  well  enough  to 

thiTik'  of  being  your  wife.    You  arc  alino«t  the  first  man,  except  ray 
latlier,  that  I  ha%*c  known.    It  flattered  me, — what  you  said  to  me, — 
and  made  me  imagine  that  I  might  care  for  you.    But  I  might  see 
some  one  to-morrow  for  whom  I  cared  more." 
"  Oh,  Rosalind  1" 

"Yes,  Tom,  it's  better  to  say  it.  Besides,  T  am  ambitions  and 
luxurious.  I  have  seen  poverty,  and  I  Iiate  it  ;  and  if  I  were  to  marry, 
I  shonld  wish  to  be  sure  that  j>overty  could  have  no  part  in  it.  Would 
you  wish  to  feel,  hereafter,  that  you  had  spoiled  my  life  by  persuading 
tee  to  drudge  for  vou?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  let  you  dmdee  for  me?" 

"  I  think  you  might  not  be  able  to  help  it.  When  people  are  poor, 
they  can't  choose  what  tiiey  will  do ;  they  must  do  wliat  they  can." 
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"  Do  jou  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  to  choose,  to-day,  betweeo 
me  aod  a  rich  man.  you  would  take  the  rich  man  just  becaiise  he  was 

Tidir 

"  I  should  probably  choose  neither,  to-day,"  replied  Rosalind,  her 
brows  lowering  somewliat.  "If,  afW  Ixioornins:  acqiiainteil  with  the 
rich  man,  I  fonnfl  tlint  I— disliked  him  no  more  than  I  do  you,  I 
would  choc^e  him  witiiout  hesitation." 

"Then  you're  not  the  girl  I  thought  you  wa«!"  exclaimed  Tom, 
pttBsionately. 

"  I  know  I  am  not,"  she  said,  coldly,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
speakine  to  vou  as  I  do.  You  slionld  thank  me  for  enlightcninj^  yon. 
lif  I  had  not  done  it,  anil  had  l>een  as  thoughtle»  as  you  are,  you  might 
have  married  me  before  finding  rae  out  I" 

Both  these  ^onug  people  were  gating  angry.  Both  had  started 
with  «eoetlent  intentions.  But  love  is  like  fire,  destructive  ?a  well  as 
creative.  The  same  qualities  that  make  it  divine  will,  misased,  render 
it  diabolic. 

But  there  was  sterling  stuff — real  j^treng^th — at  the  bottom  of  Tom 
Gordon's  nature,  ami  he  proved  it  at  this  cri.sis  by  refraining  from 
uttering  some  clever  sarcastic  speech  and  walking  off  in  a  dignified, 
idiotic  manner.  He  called  his  common  sense  to  his  aid.  "  She  can't 
be  a  practised  coquette,"  he  said  to  himself,  "because,  for  one  thing, 
she  has  had  no  {)ractiw.  I  have  known  hor  for  a  year,  and  she  has 
known  that  I  love  her  for  three  weeks.  She  can't  change  ibr  nothing : 
she  certainly  cared  for  me  yesterday,  and  therefore  she  must  care  for  me 
to-day.  Only  one  of  two  things  conid  make  her  stop  csring  for  me,— 
either  my  having  done  something  to  disgu.st  her  with  me,  or  her  having 
found  some  one  that  she  likes  Ix'tter,  Neither  of  those  thinc^s  has 
happened.  She  has  got  a  notion  in  her  head, — that's  all.  All  girls 
get  notions.  What  I  must  do  is  to  get  it  out  again.  To  begin  with, 
I'll  keep  my  temper." 

Let's  sit  down  here,  Rosalind,"  he  said  alond,  in  an  amiesbla  tone, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word :  it's  pleasanCer  than  in  the  honse. 
Don't  mind  what  I  said  just  now." 

The  alteration  in  his  voice  arjd  iit  inncr  took  hor  by  snrpriso,  under 
the  influence  ot  which  she  sat  down,  ilicn,  for  tlie  sake  of  saying 
something,  she  said,   What  thing  ibat  yon  saki  do  yon  refer  to?" 

"  That  you  were  not  the  kind  of  a  girl  I  thoaght  you  were,  you 
know.  It  was  the  silliest  sort  of  a  remark  a  fellow  could  make.  I 
never  presumed  to  think  that  vou  were  a  girl  of  any  kind." 

Rosahiid  snddcnly  laughed,  struck  with  the  oomioality  of  the.cou- 
struction  of  the  sentence. 

"  Well,  yon  know  what  I  mean,"  pnrsaed  Tom,  inwardly  congratii- 
kting  himself  on  his  progr^^^.  "  I  never  attempte<l  to  fathom  your 
nature  or  comprehend  yoar  charader.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  at 
all  what  they  are." 

She  startetl  a  little,  and  then  said,  lightly,  "  That  is,  you  care 
nothing  about  me?" 

He  pincked  an  ivy  twig  and  turned  it  in  his  fingers,  smiling.  Itfs 
joit  the  other  way,"  said  he.  ''I  care  for  you,  whiter  your  ehanusler 
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and  nature  )nay  turn  out  to  be.  Yon  are  inside  of  them ;  yon  are  the 
essence  and  they  are  the  form.  You  might  be  an  XSBquimaUy  or  a  red 
Indian^  or  an  Euglish  duchess:  X  should  love  yon  just  the  aam^ 
because  you  would  }je  you." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  were  grave  philosophic  defects 
in  this  metaphysical  proposition,  but  it  answered  the  purp(^  no  less 
effectively.   The  only  rejoinder  that  Boealind  oould  think  of  was. 
You  seem  to  have  no  doubts  as  to  what  this  essential  me  is." 

"No;  any  moro  t!ian  I  have  doubt??  about  the  wanntli  of  sunshine 
or  the  power  of  trutli.  It's  there,  and  we  feel  it  without  needing  to 
measure  it  or  understand  it.  You  can't  help  it,  and  I  can't.  It  would 
be  impossible  tor  any  other  woman  to  make  me  led  as  you  do.  Other 
women  may  be  better  or  worse  or  handsomer  or  uglier ;  but  no  one  else 
can  be  you,  and  ao  they  are  all  alike  to  me." 

Rosalind  perceived  the  necessity  of  takinj*;  a  new  departure. 

"  All  that  may  be  true  as  far  as  you  are  cona^ned  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  because  a  woman  suitd  a  man,  that  he  should  suit  her." 

It  takes  a  woman  to  say  a  thing  like  that   But  the  bittemesB  of 
such  sayings  is  generally  in  inverse  proportion  to  tlieir  sincerity. 

"Of  course  I  can  only  be  myself,"  replied  Tom,  overcoming  a  ten- 
dency to  falter.  "  If  I  am  incorrigibly  disaj^rceable  to  you,  I  don't 
want  t<^  d*>ceive  my!»elf, — still  less  you.  If  1  wereal)le  to  act  a  part  in 
such  u  way  as  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  1  was  more  likable  liiuu  I  am, 
I  wouldn't  do  it, — no,  not  if  I  were  sure  of  getting  you  by  it  If  we  . 
ever  come  together,  it  must  be  a  real  coming  together  on  both  aides : 
make-believea  are  no  use ;  they  are  certain  to  wear  through  sooner  or 
later." 

"  Nothing  is  any  use,  so  long  aa  we  are  poor,"  said  Rosalind,  droop- 
ing as  she  sat.  "  It  all  comes  to  tliat,  Tom.  We  can't  marty,  because 
we  are  poor.  I  have  tliouriit  it  all  over,  and  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I 
would  a  thousiuid  times  ratner  die  unmarried  than  marry  even  a  man 
I  loved,  if  lie  were  poor.  If  the  world  were  Paradise,  money  would 
make  no  differcnre;  but,  as  thinc^s  are,  everythina;  except  hardship 
casts  money  ;  anil  liardship,  in  the  long  run,  spoils  even  love.  I  would 
rather  be  your  friend  than  your  wife;  but  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care 
&r  that :  so  we  had  better  part" 

Tom  Gordon  was  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  special  illumination  this 
afternoon.    ITe  saw  his  advantage,  and  took  it. 

*'  I  not  oidy  care  to  have  you  my  friend,  Rosalind,  but  I  shouldn't 
wish  you  to  be  auythine  else  without  being  that  iirst.  I  am  vour 
fiiend,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  if  we  oan  never  be  husband 
and  wife,  I  will  be  content  with  your  friendship,  if  you  will  give  it  me, 
and  be  Imppier  so  than  most  men  are  who  think  they  are  in  love." 

It  was  impossible  to  find  fault  with  this  attitude.  In  faet,  the 
strangest  feature  of  it  was  that  Rosalind,  from  the  very  recognition  of 
its  invincibility,  felt  inclined  to  attack  it  So  !"  she  said  to  hei-self, 
"  yon  will  be  content  with  mj  friendship,  will  you  ?  I  will  see  about 
tluit    I  will  show  you  the  difference  between  friendsliii)  and  love!  I 

will  make  you  confess  that  "    8he  did  not  finish  the  threat ;  but 

she  knew  what  she  meant    When  a  woman  resolves  to  make  herself 
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too  lovable  for  friencbhipy  she  may  snooeed,  bat  in  doing  8o  she  thiows 

herself  open  to  a  daDgerous  oounter  firom  her  opponent. 

She  bestowed  upon  him  a  heavenly  smile,  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"Let  m  be  friends  !  she  said.  "Now  that  we  nnderat-tud  each  other, 
Tom,  I  euu  tell  you  how  sorry  I  should  have  been  to  lose  you.  I  am 
Bnre  a  great  deal  of  happiness  is  missed  in  this  world  beoanae  men  and 
women  think  that  tiiey  must  be  either  lovers  or  nothins,  Prieudabip 
is  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  and  convenient.  It  has  the  advan- 
tages of  love  without  its  responsibilities." 

Tom  forbore  to  protest  against  tliis  atrociotis  .-  ntiment.  His  gtKxl 
genius  still  befriended  him,  and  he  wus  so  wise  as  to  let  well  euough 
aloDtt.  He  had,  on  tfie  whole,  immensely  improved  his  position.  Euid 
he  known  of  the  Intoview  between  Rosalina  and  her  father,  he  might 
have  felt  less  at  ease :  a  girl's  notion  is  one  thin^,  but  the  kind  of 
im  predion  that  Penwyn  had  prodaoed  on  his  daoghter  was  quite 
another. 

But  if  a  man  could  read  all  h^rts,  his  owu  action  would  be  para- 
lysed. The  strongest  aid  to  program  ia  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  Ym. 

'<How  far  la  it  fiom  heie  to  Walham  Green,  Itfillioentf  asked 
Snowden  Mayne. 

"  N  )t  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  I  should  think." 

"  Suppose  we  drive  over  therp  this  afternoon  and  see  the  Penwyns?" 

"I  would  like  it.    Then  we'll  start  at  half-past  three." 

Thev  Uiok  the  route  along  Rotten  Kow,  wliicli  at  that  hour  was 
oiowdea  with  carriages,  moving  at  a  deliberate  pace,  so  as  to  give  ample 
opportonity  for  acquaintances  to  reo(^ize  one  another.  But  Snowden 
knew  no  one,  and  Millicent  very  few  ;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
give  their  attention  cntirrly  to  each  other,  and  t©  enjoy  th"  offoct  of  the 
moving  throng  and  of  the  ieafy  park,  without  apprehension  of  cuttinj^ 
any  one.  The  day  was  fine,  witli  a  delicate  haze  in  the  air ;  and  as 
tiiey  appixMuihed  the  end  of  the  Bow,  the  Albert  Memorial,  gieamine 
througn  the  aoft  atmeephere  with  its  gilded  pinnades,  had  a  rich  ana 
fiuiy-like  appearance. 

Would  you  like  to  pat  such  a  thing  as  that  over  your  dead  hus- 
band    said  Snowden. 

"  I  don't  like  monuments  over  dead  bodies,"  she  replied.  "  But 
monnmenta  to  ideas  are  ri^ht.  I  can  imagine  a  woman  having  loved  a 
man,  withont  his  anspeotmg  It ;  and  when  he  married  some  one  dse^ 
she  might  btiild  a  monument  of  gold  and  mar])Ie.  No  one  would  know 
what  she  built  it  for ;  but  she  would  carve  her  love  into  everv  column 
and  pinnacle,  making  it  beautiful  and  ethereal.  Perhaps,  after  she  had 
died,  the  man  she  loved  might  come  to  look  at  the  monument,  and 
divine,  by  some  mystic  sympathy,  a  hint  of  the  tmth  that  she  had 
concealed  through  life.  But  it  would  be  only  a  hint,"  added  Millicent, 
acynsting  her  vf'W,  for  the  sun  was  shining  in  hor  f:uH\ 

*'  Tluf  6  a  pretty  idea,"  said  Snowden^  nodding  his  iiead  approv- 
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rogly.  "  I  believe  yon  could  write  poetry,  Millioent !  Did  yoa  ever 
tryf 

" I  like  poetry, — real  poetry,'*  returned  she;  "bat  that  is  a  diflfer- 

ent  tiling  from  writing  it. 

"  I  believe  you  live  poetry,"  Snowden  remarked ;  "  and  that  is 
better  than  either  writing  it  or  reading  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
plans  about  a  monamrat,  tbo^h  I  have  been  disappointed  In  love. 
But,  as  I  said  the  other  evening,  I  should  like  to  bnild  a  nice  house. 
Is  tliis  Gordon  yon  v(  re  talking  of  really  a  good  architect  ?" 

"  He  has  not  had  a  chnnoe  to  show  what  he  can  do ;  f)ut  I  am  sure 
he  could  build  you  a  heautiful  houj?e,  and  an  original  one." 

**  There  us«i  to  be  a  lot  of  pretty  sites  along  the  Thames  between 
here  and  Hampton  Court   Have  thej  been  all  taken  up?*' 

"  I  fancy  not.  I  remember  Tom  Gordon's  speaking  of  on^  this 
side  of  Richmond,  that  he  said  woold  be  one  of  the  prettiest  on  the 
river." 

"  Wc  must  look  it  np  Rorae  time, — and  him  too.  If  he  has  any- 
thing in  iiuii,  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  lilt.  1  feel  u  kimiucsis  for 
the  name,  for  old  associations'  sake." 

They  left  the  Fkirk,  and,  turning  eouthwestward,  passed  thnmeh 
several  outlying  streets  and  began  to  approach  their  destination.  The 
reg;ion  hrrcabnnt  has  changed  bnt  little  during  ninnv  vears.  Some  of 
the  roadside  inns  date  back  to  Queen  Anne's  dayti.  The  old  trees  and 
the  old  horse-troughs  look  much  the  same  now  as  they  did  then. 

"  I  sometimes  wish,"  observed  Snowden,  "  that  bouses  wonld  die* 
appear  with  those  who  build  them.  It  is  disagreeable  to  think  that  the 
home  we  have  built  for  ourselv(«^  will  be  u-cd  bv  >tmnn:or?,  or  to  atten)pt 
to  acooninuKlate  ourselves  to  the  inadequate  notions  of  other  people, 
embodied  in  brick  and  mortar." 

''The  better  plan,  I  should  think,  would  be  always  to  try  to  build 
for  posterity,"  Millioent  said.  What  we  do  for  ourselves  is  never 
entirely  satisfactory,  either  to  ourselves  or  others." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  are  women  like  you  to  think  those 
tlioughto^,"  said  Snowden.  "  lint  if  wc  men  acted  upon  them,  1  don't 
kuow  where  civilization  would  be  !" 

"  Xl^is  is  the  street,"  said  Millioent,  as  the  carriage  made  a  turn, 
"  and  there  is  the  Penwyns'  house  at  the  end  of  it.  I  recognize  it  from 
Tom's  description." 

"  T«  there  a  stable?"  asked  Snowden,  who  never  foi^ot  his  horses. 

"  'i  here';?  a  pub  just  habove  \  ie,  sir,"  said  the  coachman.  "I  can 
give  'em  a  waterin'  and  an  'andful  of  boats  there." 

They  alighted  at  the  gate,  therefore,  and  walked  up. 

"  Papa/'  ^id  Rosalind,  coming  acroes  from  the  sitting-room  to  the 
door  of  her  father's  study,  "  here  are  a  strange  lady  and  gentleman 
coming  up  the  walk.    Shall  I  let  them  in 

"Why,  it's  Snowden  Mayne — and  that  must  be  hi.«  sister!"  cried 
Penwyn,  rising  from  his  chair  and  jjeering  out  of  the  window.  "  Of 
oonree  we'll  let  them  in  1  111  go  and  meet  tbem." 

He  hastened  to  the  entrance  door,  and^  throwing  it  open,  stepped 
oat  upon  the  porch. 
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**  Wdoome  to  Waysend,  Snowdea  f '  taid  he.  ^  G(ood  inan,  to  oome 
ao  fiur  aiid  so  soon  I  Is  this  Miss  Mayne  ?"  He  gave  his  right  hand 
to  her,  his  leA  to  her  brother.  "  Come  in  :  Wii  have  tea, — and  a  glass 
of  wine,  for  old  acqnaintxinc^'  snke  1  This  ia  my  girl,  Boealind, — 
Snowden  I^Favne  and  Nfiss  MillRjent." 

They  all  paused  iur  a  moment  under  tiie  purch,  and  Milllcent  and 
Boaalind  looked  in  each  othei^a  eye^.  "  She  is  beantiihl  enough, — ^noi 
commonplace/'  was  the  formei^s  silent  eomment.  Rosalind  thought, 
**  I  could  love  that  woman  and  after  a  moment,  **  Why  does  ahe  look 
at  me  so  ?    She  can  look 

The  party  went  into  the  sitting-rooai,  Feii^vyn  and  Mayne  talking 
together;  and  presently  Rosalind  went  out  to  get  the  tea.  Penwyn 
tamed  to  Millieent 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  jou  and  I  have  met,  my  dear/'  said  he. 
"  But  the  other  time  yon  were  only  as  high  as  my  knee,  and  had  not 
iaken  your  first  step.'' 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  find  old  friends  and  new  friends  in  one." 

"  Your  brother  and  I  loved  each  other  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  I 
i&all  love  him  the  better  now  for  having  such  a  sister,  zon  must  love 
me  through  Rosalind." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful/*  said  Millieent. 

"  Oh,  but  she's  a  good  girl  I  You'll  say  ao  when  you  know  her. 
Do  you  see  any  likeness,  Snowden 

**  Not  more  to  ha  mother  than  to  yon.  Bat  I  have  hardly  seen 
her  yet" 

Rosalind  n^entercd,  bearing  the  tea-tray.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
T)irec(<»Ire  pown,  fastened  with  a  sn^li  below  licr  breast'^ ;  the  sleeves 
cikIlhI  at  I  lie  elbow,  exposing  the  ibrearm  and  wrist.  It  is  one  of  the 
muKt  lemnnne  coetumes  ever  devised, — but,  in  this  perverse  world,  very 
few  women  oan  wear  it  with  advantage.   Is  it  beeanse  few  women  are 

feminine  ? 

Rosalind  poured  out  the  tea,  and  handed  Mr.  Mayne  a  cup  of  it» 
She  had  a  serlons  expression,  and  Raid,  "  I  put  in  two  lumps." 

"  The  wliole  thing  would  be  sweet  enough  without  any  sugar,"  re- 
turned he.  '  You  don't  know,  yourselves,  how  good  all  this  is.  In 
New  Tork,  at  thia  hour,  we  bosineas-men  are  coming  up  town :  we  are 
in  the  horse-cars  or  the  elevated  trains.  All  the  time  between  the 
closing  of  the  office  and  dinner  is  a  blanlc.  There's  nothing  to  do. 
Many  of  us  po  into  bar-rooms  and  take  a  drink, — aiiytliing  but  tea. 
They  titty  Americans  are  ^rticularly  devoted  to  their  women.  Well, 
it's  strange  they  don't  cultivate  them  at  afternoon  tea." 

It's  a  pity  our  men  don't  ^  to  America  and  ieam  to  appreciate 
tts"  said  Boasiind,  will  give  yon  all  the  tea  yon  want,  Mr. 
Mayne." 

The  lou  contralto  voice  struck  his  ear,  and  reverberated  in  iiis  heart. 
Tiie  girl'a  moiher  bad  bad  a  voice  just  like  that.  Remembering  how 
that  voios  had  once  moved  him,  Snowden  Mayne  was  moved  in  the 
same  way  again.  These  things  are  beyond  eontrol  or  reason,  aod  there- 
fiwe  their  power  is  immeasurable. 
Do  you  siug  ?"  he  aaked  her. 
Voj-  XLV.— 8 
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"  I  sing  to  my  father.  It  is  not  singiup:  in  the  artistic  sen?e.  My 
voice  has  not  much  oomposs.  My  father  likes  it  because  he  likes  me, 
I  supixjse.'* 

"  IVe  heard  of  men  learning  to  like  a  woman  because  they  liked 
her  ringing.   I  wish  you'd  sing  something  for  me." 
"  Does  your  sister  know  music 

"I  can't  sing  or  play  a  note,  I'm  sorry  to  say/'  said  MiUi- 
oent. 

*^  Well,  I'll  sing  you  something."  She  went  to  the  comer  and  got 
a  banjo,  an  instrument  which  has  been  madi  misrepresented  and  mis- 
made,  as  well  as  misused.  There  are  nasal,  metallic  banjoes  which  are 
as  exasperating  as  vulgar  talkers.   You  can  bear  them  a  mile  off,  and 

the  failn^r  off  the  better.  There  are  banjoes  wliirh  ar*?  nuimK]!n«r  and 
demoralizetl.  Bn(  there  arc  such  things  as  g«)o<l  banjoes  ;  and  ihe  only 
instrument  (made  with  ijuuda)  that  etjuuls  a  good  baujo  is  a  good  violin. 
But  the  violin  must  be  henra  alone,  whereas  a  banjo  is  best  when  mar- 
ried to  a  sympathetic  human  voice. 

Its  strings  seem  to  be  the  very  chords  of  being :  tlieir  nuisic  is  so 
near  to  life  that  they  seem  to  vilimte  from  tlie  emotions  of  the  plavpf. 
Tlie  sounds  are  mellow  :  in  their  e.ssence  they  are  pathetic,  thougii  ihey 
can  rise  to  a  humorous  cheerfulness,  as  one  laughs  with  a  sorrow  at 
the  heart.  It  is  the  music  of  nature,  ordered  atul  humanised.  No 
charlatan  nor  coarse- minded  person  can  play  on  such  a  banjo  :  it  is  a 
fatal  reveal cr  of  character.  Passionate  and  gentle  natures  use  the 
instrument  best ;  and  men  oftener  than  women. 

Rosalind  sat  down,  and,  holding  the  head  of  the  banjo  against  her 
thigh,  and  the  handle  acroes  her  ImSst,  she  tried  and  tuned  tae  strings 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  a  prelud^  very  light  and  low,  but 
eloquently  modulated.  By  and  by  her  voice  came,  as  the  storm  swelk 
and  rises  after  the  first  muttering?j  afar  off. 

As  «finrr.  she  held  lier  ht-ad  np,  so  that  alon^  the  whitens  of 
her  throat  ti»c  waves  of  tlie  music  could  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall.  Her 
whole  body  was  influenced  by  the  melody,  which  seemed  to  ennoble 
every  contour  and  proporti<ttU  The  soul  of  the  girl  emerge<1,  and  ir- 
radiated her  flesh.  Singing  ojiens  the  gates  of  matter,  and  tells  heavenly 
secrets.  It  gives  to  the  eye  uf  the  spirit  spiritual  revelations.  If  the 
hearer  have  skill  to  listen  aright,  he  can  learn,  from  the  voice  of  one 
truly  singing,  all  the  joy  and  the  sorrow,  the  hope  and  the  loss,  the 
triumph  and  the  fiulure^  that  have  made  up  the  sum  of  the  abger^s  life. 
All  these  enter  into  the  wd>  of  harmony,  and  form  its  warp  and  woof, 
ir^  line  and  texture.  No  signed  and  attested  confession  ever  told  so 
much,  or  told  it  with  such  inevitable  truth. 

The  song  Rosaliud  sang  was  one  of  the  North  Country,  euUtled 
Caller  Herrin*."  It  was  well  suited  to  her  voice ;  and  the  accompani- 
ment she  played  to  it  aeemed  to  be  resonant  with  the  calling  of  the  , 
waves  of  the  (Jerman  Sea.  There  was  a  free,  semi-barbaric  quality  in 
it — in  its  masieal  aspect,  at  least — that  brought  the  Norse  chante  to  the 
mind, — the  sagas  of  the  Scandinavians.  And  this  quality  was  reflected 
also  upon  llusalind,  so  that  in  her  softly-falling  robe,  which  showed  the 
shape  of  her  &ir  limbs  and  body,  she  looked  like  one  of  the  maidena 
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of  the  yicl)eInDgen-Lied, — some  strong  BniDhilda,  with  the  kiodliog 
of  inspiralioQ  ia  her. 

All  this  bad  its  effect,  and  a  powerful  one,  upon  Snowden  Mayne. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  welings,  bat  the  severe  ael^raatraint  impoeed 

on  bitn  by  his  career  had  accustomed  him  to  keep  them  in  control^  and 
lie  hail  very  seldom,  diirini;  his  life  abroad,  been  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  that  emotional  spell  which  only  music  and  woman's  beauty  in  com- 
bination can  weave.  There  was  «)mething,  however,  that  stirrcKl  him 
fiur  more  deeply  than  anj  mere  song,  no  matter  bow  nobly  sung,  could 
do.  By  a  singular  chance — and  one,  as  he  imimned,  of  pecnlilir  omen 
—it  bappeneo  that  he  had  last  h€^rd  Bosalinirs  song  from  the  mouth 
of  her  mother,  at  that  time  ^Nlildred  Gordon  and  his  affian^od  \vit»\ 
And  as  he  ^at  there,  with  ryes  bent  downwards,  his  past  youth  ro-<>  up 
withiu  him,  and  he  etmid  almost  fancy  that  he  was  once  more  the  happy 
lover,  and  that  she  whose  melodious  utteiance  thrilled  his  spirit  was 
Mildred  indeed.  Age  is  sometimes  a  mere  phantom  in  thought,  thongh, 
when  the  thought  Ls  past,  the  tedious  laws  of  matter  r^ssert  themsdves, 
and  we  a«k  ourselves  which  is  real, — the  substauee  or  the  dream. 

"There  is  matj;ic  in  that,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished.  "  I  can 
believe  the  stories  ul  ihe  okl  enchanters.  But  I  doubt  it  they  had  skill 
to  raiss  such  ghosts  as  you  have  done.'' 

"  It  is  an  old  song/'  replied  Rosalind,  her  eyes  drawn  to  him  less 
by  what  he  said  than  by  a  certain  huskiness  in  his  tone.  "  My  mother 
used  to  sing  it.  My  voice  is  somethbg  like  hers ;  but  she  was  better 
trained." 

**  1  wonder  if  it's  possible  to  hear  enough  of  good  singing,"  said 
MUlioent  "  It  seems  to  me^  while  I  am  listening,  the  only  perfect  enjoy- 
meot  in  tiie  world.  One  g^  tared  of  looking  evoi  at  the  most  beautiful 
things;  and  yon  mniiot  even  a  rose  forever.    But  sin<!:ing — it 

continually  renews  m  me  the  capacity  to  debi^ht  in  it,  so  that  my 
desire  to  hear  is  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  Instrumental 
music  is  very  different  I  can  get  enough  of  that  Maybe  I'm  talking 
nonsense.  I  can't  make  mosie  myself^  as  I  told  you ;  but  I  do  enjoy 
it,  in  my  own  way." 

"Being  a  musieian  yourself  of^en  prevents  your  enjoying  any  music 
— except  your  own,"  remarked  fiosaliud,  I  should  like  to  sing  to 
you  all  day,  Miss  Mayne." 

**  Will  you  come  to  the  house,  and  bring  your  banjo  ?  I  have  wanted 
to  know  vou  a  long  time/'  said  MUlioent^  rising  and  taking  a  chair  by 
Bosalind's  side.  "  I  know  Mr.  Gordon,  and  I've  heard  him  speak  of 
you." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  lower  tone,  and,  as  the  two  men 
liad  fallen  into  chat,  tlie  women  were  left  to  each  other.  And  wlieu 
two  women  are  interested  in  eadi  other,  no  matter  whether  the  interest 
he  sympathetic  or  hostile,  they  converse,  not  with  words,  but  by  si^M 
understood  only  by  themselves, — ^that  is,  by  intonations,  by  postures, 
bv  o<^;m>"Iv  perceptible  movements  of  hands,  shoulders,  and  head ;  by 
changes  ot'  breathing,  and  most  of  all  by  the  play  of  subtle  nerves  in 
the  region  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  are  ca{>able  of  uttering  volumes 
m  a  moment}  and  whioh,  indeed,  would  render  the  tongue  a  qmte  super- 
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fluoiis  apj)eudage  in  womaD,  vpere  it  not  for  man,  who  5s  too  dull  to 
understand  anything  else.  And  yet  men  are  brazen  enough  to  rail  at 
mnnaii's  chatter. 

"  I  will  cotue  to  yoa — ^father  tnd  I — with  pleasure,*'  stld  Bosiliiid. 
"  I  know  Mr.  Goidoa :  m  are  good  firieoda.  I  mifla  my  mothar  mjr 
mooh." 

"Yea,  I  shall  have  to  love  her!*'  murmured  Millicent,  with  a  sigh. 
Tliese  senteooes  are  iu  do  l(^cal  sequence,  and  cannot  be  explained. 
And,  though  Millioent  nnderStood  Bosalind's  allusion,  Roaaltiid  was 
perplexed  at  the  rejoinder.  What  was  the  necessity  of  Miss  Miayn^a 
loving  her  ?  But  those  impalpable  tentacles  of  intuition,  that  protect 
every  unspoile<^l  maiden's  approaches,  had  been  informing  her  from  the 
fin»t  tliat  all  was  well  as  to  this  gentle  new  guest,  iu  whom  subtlety  and 
honesty  were  so  strai^ely  blended.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  shut 
her  ont^— 4hat  hir  saM  oomae  waa  to  open  heraelf  fearlessly ;  and  this 
chimed  also  with  her  inclination.  Bnt  upon  what  pretext  waa  ahe 
being  tlms  woip-brnl  find  judged?  Had  her  coiiwience  been  less  pnro, 
she  might  have  taken  offence.  As  it  was,  she  had  an  special  delight  in 
feeling  "  Y^,  look  into  me  as  far  as  you  will.    Dislike  me  if  you  can." 

"  Do  you  go  oot  much?"  asked  Millieent 

''No:  fiither  and  I  take  care  of  each  other.  I  sometimes  imagine 
what  society  may  be ;  but  I  don't  know  it" 

"You  shall  know  whatever  T  know,  I  dar(^  «ny  you  won't  care 
for  it;  but  it  may  make  other  things  take  a  truer  y)osition.  To  have 
seen  both  sides  is  tl)e  great  thing.  Mr.  Uorduu  will  be  there  too:  so 
you  won't  feel  sUmuge.  Will  you  oome  and  spend  a  day  and  night 
with  us,  fimtr 

"  I  have  never  spent  a  night  away  from  home :  I  don't  know  " 

"  It's  full  time  you  were  weanp<1,  denrest,"  put  in  her  £Uher,  who 
bad  overhonrd  the  last  words  of  tiie  t»uversation. 

"  Oh,  you  must  both  oome,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Snowden.  "  I 
want  you  to  make  friends  with  Millicent^  Ptol,  while  I  listen  to  Miss 
Rosalind.    If  she  comes  alone,  I  shall  see  nothing  of  her." 

"  I'll  bring  her  over ;  but  I  can't  spend  the  night.  1  have  WOTk  to 
do^  and  T  cnu't  work  out  of  my  old  study." 

There  was  some  further  talk,  arranging  the  details  of  the  visit,  and 
Uien  Snowden  and  Millicent  took  their  leave.  The  carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  gate,  the  hones  having  been  duly  refreshed  at  tlie  pub. 

''Mow'do  700  like  Fkuil  Fenwyn?"  asked  Snowdeoy  as  they  dfove 
away. 

"  I  am  sure  he  never  did  anything  dishoaorable.  He  is  like  a 
AUd." 

"  I  wish  he  was  in  a  position  to  give  that  girl  of  his  her  proper  phice 
in  aodely.  8he  ia  like  a  feontain  hidden  in  a  cave." 

"Bhe  shall  not  be  hidden  any  longer,"  said  Millicent.  After  a 
pause,  she  added,  "  T  ox})ect  Tom  GJordpn  to*moCTOW.  I  want  you  to 
see  him  and  talk  alxxiL  the  house." 

"  So  i  w  ill,"  returned  Snowden ;  and  thereupon  he  lapsed  into  a  fit 
of  musing  that  lasted  till  they  reached  "Puk  Lane. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  s 

Tom  Gordon  dropped  io  at  the  Maynes'  the  next  day,  according  to 
expe^:t.itinn.  Miliicent  was  alone :  her  brother  had  gone  into  the  city 
with  Maivioi,  to  attend  to  some  business,  and  had  not  yet  Kturaeo. 
Tom  felt  depressed,  and  made  little  effort  to  diaguiae  it. 

He  gm  MIUioeBt  «tt  aooomit  of  bu  late  interview  with  Roseliiid. 
**!  waBo't  prq  urcc]  for  lier  play/' he  observed,  figatBtively,  *'and  it 
rattled  me.  1  had  meant  to  follow  your  advice,  but  I  got  all  abroad. 
She  ha<l  tlie  }>e*!t  of  rae  all  the  time.  At  Inst  I  1>e(ran  to  play  on  her 
side,  aiul  liieu  it  W3,s  a  little  i>etter.  I  think  she  iike3  me,  but  I  can't 
veniuie  to  believe  any  mure  than  that.  And,  after  all,  she's  perfectly 
ri|^ht  in  what  she  8iyB»  She  is  iived  of  being  poor ;  and  it  doesn't  sgrae 
with  her.  If  she  cbooses,  with  her  beauty  and  charm,  she  e::in  marry 
anybody, — the  eldest  son  of  the  richest  duke  in  England,  if  she  likt^s. 
She  could  appreciate  a  splotidid  life,  and  make  it  mure  splendid.  The 

Xire  thing  £3ir  me  to  do  would  be  to  give  her  up,  and  say  do  nuwe 
ut  it" 

«  Well,  Tom,''  said  MiUloeat,  ^  Fm  ashamed  of  yoo  I" 

Do  you  want  me  to  be  selfinh,  and  to  tire  her  into  accepting  me?" 

*'  It  Ls  not  of^lfi^'line^^^  to  win  fier.  You  must  remoral>er  your  own 
value.  She  will  be  happier  as  your  wife  than  as  any  other  man's. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  her  see  that.  A  woman  who  loves 
and  is  loved  tries  to  escape,  but  she  does  not  wish  her  lover  to  allow 
her  to  do  it  She  will  nee  all  her  stren^h  against  yon,  but  the  reason 
is,  to  enable  vou  to  prove  to  her  beyond  ail  doubt  that  you  are  stronger 
than  she.  Why,  vo?ir  school-books  teach  you  as  much  as  that!  How 
can  she  feel  contidence  in  your  power  to  pr<4e<-t  her  ncrainst  the  world, 
if  you  ore  frightened  by  her  own  ooutrariutsii>  /  Xcep  your  iicart  up, 
if  yon  want  to  win  a  woman's  heart  t" 

**  Bat  suppose  I  did  win  her,  and  then  our  life  was  only  a  long  fight 
against  poverty.    I  couldn't  forgive  myself  for  tiiat." 

**Oh,  you  are  ni;\kin<^  dimeulties  so  that  I  may  remove  them! 
When  you  are  witli  iiosaiiud,  you  ma^e  a  better  fight  than  you  tell  me 
o£.  You  are  a  mau :  think  what  men  have  done  I  Do  you  realize 
what  love  is?  Om  anything  lie  more  precions?  Gould  any  one  have 
any  motive  for  achievement  more  strong?  They  say  that  love  of 
womnii  Im  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  history.  For  th  it,  men  avIII  do 
and  dare  what  nothing  else  could  move  them  to.  It'  you  are  not  great 
enough  as  you  are  to  get  her  love,  then  be  greater,  and  greater  yet ! 
Be  as  great  as  Gnsar,  or  Napoleon,  or  Luther !— be  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  1  Why  not?— in  the  banning  they  were  no  more  than 
you.  Faith  can  remove  mountain^  C£rist  said :  love  is  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  fnith, — it  can  move  heaven  rtnd  eartij  !  And  yet 
you,  who  pretend  to  be  in  love,  come  whining  to  me  becauae  iiosalind 
was  out  of  sorts  the  other  day !" 

There  was  never  any  fbraeasting  what  MOlioent  would  do;  she 
seemed  to  enter  at  a  moment's  notice  into  wholly  nntrodden  regions  of 
feeling  and  thought;  and  yet  nothing  that  she  did  was  out  of  keeping 
with  her  personality.  But  the  brilliance  and  impetuosity  of  this  appeal 
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of  hen— its  irmy  vod  eDthnsiasm— transoended  anyihinif  tbit  Tom 

Gordon  bad  yet  ezperieiioed  of  her.  And,  tliuugb  the  vision  of  Boea- 
lind  was  alwap  with  liim,  he  said  to  liimself  that  Millioent  at  this 
moment  liad  a  piercing,  irresistible  beauty,  with  which  no  other  beauty 
oould  compare.  He  wm  awed  and  bhaken ;  and  if  she  had  continued 
in  this  vein,  be  felt  thai  he  mum  have  Mien  down  and  worshipped  her. 
Ko,  not  BoMlInd  henelf  had  etver  given  him  the  stiaage  thml  Milli- 
eent  teat  through  his  pulses  then* 

He  sat  silent,  and  made  no  attempt  at  rejoinder.  But  she,  now 
that  the  mood  was  past,  trembled  and  flushed  and  sank  down,  hiding 
her  face  on  tiie  cushion  of  the  soia,  and  quivering  with  irrepreeaible 
sobs, — the  nan  after  the  licfatmng.  But  it  ina  beyond  Tom  t  he  did 
not  know  how  to  comfort  lier,  or  what  to  comfi>rt  her  for.  Had  he 
known,  he  might  have  had  a  very  difieroit  fate. 

She  presently  sat  up  and  dri^nl  hpT  eyes :  all  the  beauty  was  gone 
from  lior  now.  She  made  the  little  lialf-hclploHs  movements  to  replace 
herst^li  liiut  women  make  at  bucii  Liuieb,  but  uLUmpted  no  ejcplauutiou. 
What  was  there  to  explain? 

There  was  tlie  sound  of  a  footstep  coming  up  the  sUur. 

"  That  is  my  brother,"  she  said,  quickly.  She  made  a  strong  effort, 
and  commanded  berselil  She  ro6e,  and  met  him,  as  be  entered,  with  a 
smile. 

Yon  are  late,  Snowden, — half  an  hour  late.  You  must  not  fall 
into  Amerioan  business  habits  hers^— especially  afler  all  you  said  about 
our  afternoon  tea.    This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Tom  Grordon,  the  architect." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  ^Ir.  Gordon,"  said  Sno\vd»Mi.  "  I  have  heard 
about  you.    Men  of  your  profession  are  fortnnati  , — or  ought  to  ho." 

"  Yes,  there's  plenty  to  do.  But  about  the  ouiy  work  X  have  ibuud 
to  do^  80  iar,  is  to  build  oasUes  in  the  air.'' 

"  Beautiful  things,  but  no  money  in  thera.  Terrestrial  commissions 
may  put  one  in  the  way  of  realizing  them,  though.  For  my  part, 
my  castle  in  the  air,  at  present,  takes  the  form  of  a  house  to  live  in, 
which  I  should  like  to  see  })ut  up.  I've  got  some  notes  here  that  I 
made  about  it — ah  1  they're  in  the  pocket  of  my  otlier  coat." 

I'm  going  up-stairs :  I'll  get  them  for  you/'  said  Millioent,  die- 
appearing. 

"Nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  drawings,  yon  know,"  cYjntinued 
Snowdeu.  "  I  have  just  jotted  down  some  of  the  featurcii  I  wauted 
embodied.  I  dare  say  you  can  improve  on  them,  or  show  me  how  they 
are  unavaikble.  You  are  a  relative  of  Sur  Alexander  Gordon,  areo  t 
youf 

"  He  was  my  father^s  cousin." 

"The  old  gentleman  must  have  left  a  lot  of  money,  didn't  he?" 

'*  Very  likely  ;  but  not  to  us.  The  only  legacy  I  got  was  a  box  of 
old  letters  and  papers.  If  I  bad  beeu  writing  a  genealogy,  they  might 
have  been  useful.^ 

"  I'd  look  through  them  all  the  same,  if  I  was  you.  Lots  of  rub- 
bish ;  but  once  in  a  while  you  turn  up  something  that  repays  all  the 
trouble.  Ah,  here's  Millioent  with  the  Oh,  Miss  Plomptre,  is  that 
youf 
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''^  Mi^  Mayne  bad  somethiiu;  to  attend  to:  she  a^kcxl  mo  to  bring 
yon  tbeseb  nam  do  joa  do^  lu,  Govdmi?  Mr.  May  no,  may  I  poor 
yon  some  teaf 

"  I  wish  yon  would :  it's  very  kind  of  yotl.  Mr.  Gordon  and  I 
ave  goin^  to  chat  a  little  about  arcliitmnro.    Shall  we  bore  you  V 

"  lk)re  lael  Oh,  that  would  be  impossible,  Mr.  -Mayne  :  I  mean,  I 
could  never  be  bored  by  auyiiiiug  you— you  could  t>ay  about/  aj  ;hi* 
teefaue." 

''Ton  are  interested  in  architectural  iSbtOkf*  Mid  SnowdeDy smiliDg. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  of  all  things  r 

"That's  good  :  then  you  may  be  able  to  ^ive  ns  some  suggestions." 
He  sat  down,  and  spread  the  papers  on  a  corner  of  the  tea-table.  Miss 
Plumptre  bent  over  on  oue  side  of  him,  and  Mr.  Gordon  on  tbe.other. 

'*  Now,  yoa  know/'  be  hegan,^*  wbal  I  tkonght  of  is  a  aoft  of  family 
house :  not  rigid,  bat  elastic.  I  don't  like  wrinkles  iu  my  clothes : 
tliev  mtist  fit  snug.  But  a  house  should  have  elbow-room  :  not  to  be  a 
barn,  but  so  that  we  c;iti  cither  l^e  oosey,  or  sprea'l  out,  ;h  we  choose. 
Sonieumes  one  feek  like  bitting  in  one  room,  and  sometimes  in  an- 
other.*' 

"  How  true  and  sensible  that  is  f '  said  Miss  Plumptre,  with  con- 
viction.   "  And  vet  it  never  occurred  to  ma  before." 

"  I  like  the  idea,"  remarkpfl  Gf>n1on. 

**No\v,  of  coTirsp,  I'm  a  bachelor,  and  Milltcent  is  not  married. 
Wa  don't  nece&isariiy  take  up  much  space.  But  we  want  to  have 
fiiends  staying  with  ns;  and  besideB— I'm  an  old  fellow,  I  know,  and 
my  hair's  white,  but  Fve  been  feeling  unoommonly  young  since  I  came 
back  to  England." 

Tom  took  the  point.  "There  arc  women  in  England,  plenty  of 
them,"  said  he, who  could  keep  you  young,  and  be  very  happy  to 
do  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  Y*  said  Miss  Plumptre,  and  Ihea  drew  back  her 
head  and  bloahed  piofoaely. 

"  Well,  a  man's  as  younn;  as  he  feels,"  remarked  Snowden,  pleas- 
antly, "I've  been  postponini^  my  youth  the  better  port  of  my  life, 
— keeping  it  till  I  could  use  it,  like  a  suit  of  good  clotiies.  It  was  the 
only  thing  I  could  do.  Of  course  the  thing  can  be  overdone,  and 
when  the  dotbes  are  taken  out  at  last  they  may  be  all  moth-eaten,  or 
the  fashion  may  have  gone  quite  out  of  date.  If  so,  one  most  accept 
the  inevitable ;  m  l  T  hnpn  T  sliould  do  so  with  a  p^ood  j^race.  But  you 
wore  talking  of  castles  in  liie  air  j\ist  now,  Mr.  Gordon:  it  strikes  me 
I  am  building  them  pretty  fast  1    Let  us  get  back  to  our  drawings." 

''This  is  the  ground-plan,  I  suppose,'' said  Tom,  taking  up  one  of 
the  papers.   "  Did  you  tiiink  of  having  a  basement?" 

Tbera  oi^^ht  to  be  one,  eh  ?  or  does  that  depend  on  the  site  ?  By 
the  way,  my  sister  was  felling  me  that  yoa  had  picked  out  a  pretty  site 
for  a  house,  near  Riclimond. 

Tom  felt  a  slight  embari-assuient.  He  had  imagined  himself  erect- 
lig  a  dwelling  of  his  own  on  the  site  in  question,  and  bringing  Rosa- 
lind there  as  its  mistress.  She  would  be  near  her  father,  and  he  would 
be  withio  easy  reach  of  London.  But  there  wore  pretty  places  enough^ 
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and  if  Mr.  Mayne  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  tliU  jyarticular  place  it 
would  be  idiotio  in  him  to  object,  espedally  as  tliere  was  some  unoer* 
tainty,  to  saj  the  least  of  it,  aboat  the  cariring  out  of  hb  own  plana. 
So  he  leplied,  cfaenrfiillj,  that  what  Misa  Majne  had  said  was  quite 
correct. 

**It*8  on  tlie  Slurry  sidp  of  tbe  river,"  he  said,  "opposite  the  Kew 
Gardens.  You'd  be  about  a  imie  from  Richmond  bridge.  There  are 
at  least  tee  acres  of  land,  with  fair  elevatioui  and  nice  trees,  most  of 
them  old.  Then  there  is  a  lovelj  view  aoroes  the  stream  and  op  the 
bend :  you  can  see  the  people  strolling  along  the  walk,  but  they  are  not 
near  enough  to  bother  you.  The  pUoe  has  only  lately  been  put  on  the 
market." 

**  Is  there  a  house  there  now  ?" 

''The^Nindationsof  one;  it  was  imlled  down  aoma  time  aflou  The 
aits  I  choee  is  a  dtfoent  one^  The  land  will  bear  a  good  deu  of  im- 
proving; but  the  material  is  excellent" 

"It  is  so  nice  to  live  neer  the  rivfr," ol>'^crved  Miss  Plumptro,  wlm 
had  recf'vered  from  her  blush.  "  One  can  have  a  boat-house  on  the 
bank;  and  row  uu  and  down  in  the  moonlight  evenings.^' 

To  be  sure!  we'll  have  a  boat-house,  and  V\\  row  Millioent  and 
you  op  and  down/'  said  Snowden,  laughingly.  **  I  used  to  be  a  good 
oar  at  the  University." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mayne,  how  delightful  exclfiimfnl  the  youngs  ^s^y» 
tenderly.   She  too,  poor  soul,  ha<r  begun  to  huiUl  lier  castles  in  tbn  air. 

"  I  think  I  get  your  idea,  Mr.  Mayne,"  said  Tom,  who  had  been 
looking  over  his  plans.  ^  I  have  a  general  soheme  of  my  own^  that 
these  would  fit  in  with  very  well.  But  do  you  seriously  think  of 
building?" 

"  Ye«,  I  do;  though  it  may  be  a  rash  enterprise.  But  I  don*t  oflro 
to  live  in  town,  and  renting  is  always  a  nuisance.  If  you  can  find  tiie 
time,  I  would  like  you  to  make  the  drawings,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  talk  business 
in  earnest" 

Tom  drew  a  long  breath.  Here,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  hig 
fortnno.  E,t)sa!in'l  seemed  miu-h  n^nirer  than  an  hour  ago.  Mias 
Piumptre  roused  iieraelf  from  a  happy  trance,  and  murmured^  "  May  I 
pour  you  another  cup  of  tea  ?" 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  Penwyns*  tm^  had  been  fixed  for  the  ensuino^  week ;  and 
Millioenty  while  makins  her  nrepiuntions,  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
sort  of  grave,  devoted  cneerfulness  which  might  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
novice  about  to  take  the  veil.  She  ex|)ected  that  the  visit  would  have 
important  conswjuences  for  Tom  and  liotialind:  she  vvonld  have  ani]»le 
opportunities  of  brin^iug  them  together  effectively:  she  could  work 
upon  Rosalind's  mind  in  the  intervals ;  and  the  promising  fesnlta  of 
l^Mn's  interview  with  Snowden  afibid«d  a  powerful  lever  to  move  Mr. 
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PeDwyn  withaL    MUlio^t  ooiigmiulaied  iieiikiir  ou  ker  talent  for 

Listead  of  a  Dight»  as  at  first  proposed,  Bosalind  was  to  spend  a 

week  at  the  house  in  Park  Lane.  Her  father  was  to  dine  there  every 
day  J  but  he  preferred  to  go  home  to  sleep.  Thew  would  lie  one  or  two 
receptions;  and  Rosalind  would  accompany  her  iiost  and  hostess  to 
entaiainmcnts  at  other  bouses.  In  short,  before  she  went  home  again, 
she  mmld  have  heeo  given  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world, — ibat  is  to 
Stfi  of  two  or  thrse  hundred  fashionable  peoi)]e,  and  their  drawing- 
rooms.  MiHicent  re9«'>ned  that  the  spectach^  of  so  much  aimless  dis- 
play and  diBsipraion  would  disenchant  the  girl  with  the  grand  life  of 
which  she  bad  Ibrmed  such  attractive  visionsy  and  that  she  would  i>er- 
eeive  tiie  soperioritjr  of  a  qaiet  and  indepepident  existence.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  girls^  ami  espedallj  of 
feminine  hnisan  nature;  and  it  aoaMtimas  takes  more  thsn  a  week  to 
eradicate  it. 

Snowdt'D  contemplated  the  pro«{>ect  with  somewhat  different  emo- 
tions :  it  will  be  enough  to  say  at  present  that  hi:>  plans  did  not  include 
fbrciog  Bosalind  into  Tom  Gordon's  arms.   He  had  no  snspicton  of 

the  state  of  affairs  between  those  young  people^  or  of  Millicent's  views 
with  regard  to  them.    It  would  be  ver^  plain  sailing  in  this  world  if 

evers'lxxly  made  a  praetiee  of  proclaimmg  tlieir  scTitiments  and  inten- 
tions to  everylxKly  else.  WlieiluM-  plain  sailiiiL'  is  ]in  ferable  to  the  ups 
and  downs  and  cross-purposes  ui  uur  present  navigation,  is  an  interest- 
ing questioD. 

As  for  Rosalind  heiselfy  she  had  so  mneh  to  do  and  think  of,  making 

her  dresses,  that  she  was  not  able  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  long 
at  a  time  on  -anything  else.  She  took  four  dre&ses  with  ner,— one 
morning,  one  walking,  one  afternoon  tea,  one  evening.  They  were  not 
^  Worth,  nor  were  they  entirely  by  herself;  they  were  not  all  new. 
Bat  they  were  pretty  and  right.  Their  number  ooold  be  inereased  to 
a  certain  extent  bf  adding  parts  of  one  to  parts  of  another.  Rosalind 
had  »ome  handsome  ornaments  that  had  belong^  to  her  mother,  and 
these  she  took  with  her  in  a  box. 

Is  there  any  topic  of  tongue  or  pen  more  touching  and  exquisite  than 
tins  of  abeautiM  young  girl  going  out  into  the  world  for  the  first  time  ? 
Her  antieipationB  are  so  boundleas,  and  the  disap|K>intment  is  inevi* 
tably  so  oomplele.  She  is  so  timid,  and  yet  so  inconceivably  confident. 
She  is  so  innocent,  and  yet  so  crafty.  This  |x^riod  of  initiation  is  like 
a  strip  of  fairy  ground,  extending  betwe^^n  th^  sirapllcitv  of  girlhood 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  woman  of  the  world.  But,  narrow  though  this 
enchanted  region  may  be,  it  ia  longer  and  more  eventfiil  to  the  traveller 
than  all  tlie  rest  of  the  journey  put  tocether.  These  delicious  valleys 
"nd  soaring  sierras,  these  gorgeous  palaces  of  delight  and  their  ftiiry 
inhabitants,  prrxluee  stran-jf^  '^^OTi«ntif>ns'  and  illnMions  npon  the  youthful 
visitors,  tlit-  etiects  whereot  soiuetimes  are  aiiiieii  to  tiie  grave.  Under 
the  influeiu.^  of  these  spells,  the  maiden  loses  her  reason  and  Hense  of 
proportion, — even  her  breastplsia  of  intnition  sometimeB^ — and  she 
thinks  it  will  all  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  because  life  is  all  a  ^me 
and  a  plaj,  and  that  to-snormw  the  forftits  will  be  retained,  and  all 
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will  be  right  again.  So  she  sips  enchanted  wine,  and  gives  ear  to 
Btranjp^  whisperings,  and  enten  into  golden  bonda,  which  look  as  light 
and  fragile  as  flowen,  but  are  Bttonger  than  steel  hand-cuffs  when  afae 

attempts  to  move  freely.  The  vaporoii-',  lovely  world,  that  seemed 
plastic  and  suave  as  a  dream,  suddenly  hardens  into  grim,  hideous  fact 
The  victim  comes  to  herself  with  a  crv :  she  is  not  what  she  was.  And 
fibe  finds  koielf  enlisted  in  tho  nmks  of  the  enchanten  who  deluded 
bar ;  and  she  must  help  to  lime  other  innooente^  even  as  she  was  limed. 

After  greeting  her  hostess  with  a  kiss,  whidi  was  given  and  re- 
turned, not  like  the  ki'-^'*  of  society,  but  with  sincerity  on  both  sidei, 
and  shaking  hands  with  her  host,  >vho  Raid,  "You  have  a  real  hand, — 
iioi  uii  illusion  of  mist  aud  mooii»hine  I  '  she  went  up-stoirs  to  her 
roomi  to  take  off  her  things  and  prepare  for  the  aftemoon  reoeption. 
Millicent  came  up  with  her,  to  see  that  all  was  In  order,  and  the  tronk 
oonveniently  placed,  and  then  left  her  to  her  own  management. 

T?o^nlind  was  grateful  to  be  alone.  There  was  a  large  mirror  in  the 
rooMi,  broad  and  tall,  in  which  her  whole  figure  was  reflectc<:l,  froiu  head 
to  foot,  witii  considerable  space  to  spare  all  around  it.  She  glanced  at 
hersdf  with  interest;  it  was  a  new  sensation ;  bat  there  were  other 
things  to  look  at,  and  she  turned  from  this  fair  vision,  to  return  to  it 
later.  She  unfaiitened  her  out-door  dress,  and  f?tepped  owt  of  it,  giving 
it  a  toss  over  the  foot  of  the  be<l.  Bnt  what  a  lovely  bed  I  A  blue  .silk 
quilted  counterpane  bordered  with  laoe ;  sheets  of  the  most  delicate 
linen ;  blankets  of  purest  lambs^  wooL  The  bedstead  was  made  of  rose- 
wood, carved  in  low  rdief.  Rosalind  slipped  off  her  boots,  and  threw 
herself  down  upon  the  soft  expanse:  how  elastic  and  luxoiioosl  As  she 
lay  there,  with  her  white  arms  thrown  over  her  heafl,  her  eyes  were  at- 
tract^ by  thedre&sing-table,  which  was  also  upholstered  in  blue  silk  and 
lace,  and  held  a  small  bevelled  looking-glass,  framed  in  embo^ed  silver. 
She  got  up  to  examine  it  Upon  Uie  table  was  an  anay  of  dlver- 
monnted  crystal  flasks  and  phials,  containing  fragrant  essences,  which 
she  smelt  to,  one  afker  the  other.  Tiie  oomb  wss  of  tortoise-shell ;  the 
brushes  of  ivorv,  with  nn  enchased  monogram.  She  shook  down  her 
hair,  and  passeti  them  throiii,-h  it;  there  was  a  80<  tliinu'  smoothness  in 
their  touch :  peeping  into  the  glass,  she  saw  tlie  iuil  and  gleaming 
shoulders  of  a  snuling  young  go&eos  oould  it  be  herself  T  l%e  wadi- 
stand  was  in  tlie  adjoining  corner:  the  bowl  and  pitcher  of  Dresden 
china,  with  beautiful  flowers  painted  on  them  ;  cakes  of  soap,  the  con- 
centration of  perfumed  cleanliness;  sponger*  light  and  fine.  Kmelling 
like  purity  itself.  Rosalind  would  have  liked  to  spend  a  whole  week 
in  the  mere  application  and  enjoyment  of  these  cliarmiug  luxuries. 
She  drew  long  oreatbs  of  aatialhc&OD  and  sensuous  pleasure:  the  carpet 
was  eofl  under  her  stockinged  feet:  everything  caressed  her.  These 
sun^oundings  were  proper  to  her,  and  Dooiubing.  She  had  been 

atarvrd  and  sliglited  all  her  life. 

She  began  to  unpack  her  trunk,  and  dispose  its  contents  in  the 
abundant  drawers  and  doeets.  As  she  slowly  dressed  herself,  she  re- 
flected that  in  a  week  she  would  be  back  again  in  her  own  little  room, 
with  its  plain  walls  and  furniture,  its  dulnens  aud  monotony.  She  was 
to  have  a  glimpse  only  of  this  delicioas  oomfort  and  convenience  and 
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then  it  would  be  withdniwu  aguin.  A  definite  longiog  would  have 
ben  cortaated,  which  had  not  existed  before,  sod  there  would  be  nothing 
to  satisfy  it  This  ma  her  right  place  and  ambition :  it  most  be  re- 
linquished for  the  wrong. 

She  stood  again  l)efoi"e  the  fiill-lengrth  mirror  and  pazed  at  herself. 
Her  countenanoe  and  figure,  which  had  becx}me  wearisome  and  va])id  to 
her  in  her  own  house,  now  assumed  a  fresh  and  stimulating  quality. 
Sbe  noogniaed  the  feet  of  her  own  beanlj  and  power.  A  pieUire  in 
Hi  fitting  frame  and  position  Lb  a  different  thing  &om  the  unmounted 
canvas  in  the  corner  of  the  studio.  Rosalind  had  never  overrated  her- 
self; nor  did  she  now;  but  she  appreciated  herseli".  She  knew  what 
beautiful  and  intelligent  women  had  accomplished  in  the  world.  If 
they  had  lived  and  died  humble  and  unknown,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  thor 
own  ehoioe  and  prefeienoe.  **  Why  should  I  diooae  it?*^  she  asked 
herself.  "  I  may  choose  the  other  if  I  will.  I  shall  meet  people  this 
week  who  own  half  of  England  .  .  She  did  not  finish  the  tnonght. 
She  stood  erect,  with  her  head  hi^h,  eying  promlly  the  firjrui*c  in  the 
glass,  who  looked  back  as  haugbuly.  She  advanced  slowly,  step  by 
step,  until  her  fine  was  bnt  a  hud's  breadth  from  the  polished  sncfiuse^ 
and  peered  into  the  ardent  hasel  depths  of  the  mirrored  eyes.  At  last 
she  whispered,  "  Gkxxi-by  I"  and  kissed  the  phantom  lips.  The  cold- 
ness of  tlie  kiss  penetrated  to  her  heart,  and  stayed  there.  She  turned 
anil  passed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  old  self  and  her  old  love  be- 
hind her. 


CHAPTJBK  XL 

Sn'0\t'den  met  her  in  tlie  drawing-room.  She  felt  his  admiration, 
and  liked  the  courtly  m.iiiuer  in  which  hv  at  once  veiled  and  expressed 
it  He  was  a  gallant,  manly-looking  man,  with  the  easy  and  simple 
bearing  of  a  gentleman.  They  stood  by  the  mantel-pico!,  talking  to- 
gether.   "  I  am  glad,''  said  he,  "  to  make  my  diiiUl  in  your  company." 

"  You  have  lud  other  dUndB  before  this,  and  oome  through  unsup- 
ported." 

"One  is  always  b^;inmng  new  thin^,  and  each  time  the  danger,  I 
think,  looks  more  serious.  I  am  not  so  bold  as  when  I  was  a  boy,  for 
I  know  myself  better,  Notbinff  dismays  ns  then,  beoaose  we  say, '  when 
I'm  older  I'll  do  better  K  At  last  tlie  time  comes  when  we  realise  that 
esch  contest  must  be  final,  and  that  the  odds  are  ageinst  na." 

"What  about  the  wisdom  of  experience?" 

"  It  gives  skill,  but  saps  tiie  coura^ :  one  uiakes  fewer  mistakes, 
but  aocompliiihes  less.  No,  there's  nothing  like  youth.  If  Heaven  be 
youth,  it  need  be  nothing  dse." 

^Sboe  I  am  young,  perhaps,  I  like  maturity  better.  Youth  is 
always  changing :  to-raorrow  you  will  not  find  it  where  it  is  to-day. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  it  is  ;  it  is  not  rich  and  deep  with 
things  that  have  been.  It  thinks  only  ot  the  future,  which  is  all  fancy, 
and  just  as  foolish  as  the  thinker.  I  prefer  people  who  have  known 
and  done  sometfaiiw,  and  can't  be  blown  over  by  a  change  of  wind," 

''The  best  «reratation  of  your  own  argument  is  your  abilily  in 
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statiug  ity"  said  Suowden,  surprised  aud  flattered.  "  You  are  tweuty, 
are  you  not?  Will  70a  epeak  nith  mm  diiOKftioti  when  yon  are 

fifty  r 

*^  Every  one  feels  the  disadvantages  of  one^e  own  Btate,  and  sees 
the  advantages  of  others'  by  oontrast.  I  am  only  tm&aty,  but  1  am 
old  enough  to  Iiave  fell  tlisconteuled." 

''A  young  mind  may  look  forward,  aud  au  old  one  look  back, 
and  ao  the  two  meet  on  common  ground.  Old  and  young  both  might 
do  better  if  they  were  le^  hostile  and  more  eympatiMtia  I  can 
imagine  a  happy  partnersliip  of  that  kind." 

At  iliis  juncture,  which  was  beginning  to  look  interesting,  at  least 
to  Snowdeu,  Millioent  came  in ;  aud  soon  after  the  roll  of  carriages 
Bounded  in  the  street,  and  the  knocker  became  restless.  It  was  an 
informal  reception :  about  a  hundred  people  came  and  went  during  the 
three  afternoon  hoora.  But  some  of  the  amarteat  folk  in  London  were 
among  tlifni  :  aiid  every  one  was  brought  up  to  Ro'^alind,  and  said  the 
me -t  agreeable  thing  he  or  she  could,  and  looked  at  her  with  more  than 
ordiuary  attention.  Some  felt  admiration,  some  euvy^  and  some  felt 
lika  mice  cootempIatiDg  fiweh  cheeae.  Boaalind  gpimd  at  all  with 
intereity-^lorde  and  ladies,  sddiers  and  dvilians,  young  and  old, — and 
the  total  impression  produced  upon  her  was  of  one  creature  with  many 
faces,  male  and  female.  Slie  saw  no  lady  so  refined  as  Milllccnt,  and 
no  gentleman — not  even  young  Lord  Henry  Vane  of  the  Guards,  ^vho 
had  ricldLU  wiih  despatches  through  a  huudred  miles  of  hostile  Arabs 
in  E^ypt,  slaying  eleven  with  his  own  hand,  and  receiving  three  severe 
wounds, — not  even  thia  hero  appeared  a  nobler  gentleman  Sian  Snowden 
Mayne.  This  discovery,  whetlier  warrantable  or  not,  gave  her  security : 
she  felt  she  was  well  protected.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
Tom  Gordon  carae  in. 

'   "  Do  you  like  this  ?"  he  asked^  when  he  got  up  to  her. 
**  It  auita  me  perfectly.*' 

"  I  feel  aa  if  I  ought  to  be  preaeoted  to  you,  la  it  ike  plaoe^  or 

your 

"It  suits  rae,  that's  all.    T  am  all  here." 
*'  How  long  will  it  continue  to  suit  you?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  He  was  not  saying  what  she  cared  to 
hear.  He  waa  like  a  person  in  homespun  coming  on  the  stage  during 
an  eighteenth -oentury  comedy  and  epoiiing  the  iUusion.   Not  that  he 

wa.«5  actually  in  homespun  ;  he  wns  dresi^cfl  like  everybody  else ;  but  his 
iace  was  associated  with  her  every-day  life,  and  he  spoke  to  her  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  her  own  home.  He  did  not  understand  that  there 
are  timee  when  a  ^1  wiahea  to  act  a  part  and  be  governed  by  imagina- 
tion,— ^when  nothmg  ia  so  irritating  and  mortifying  as  facts.  For  the 
first  time  that  afternoon,  Boaalina  folt  bored,  and  by  Tom  Gk>rdon 
of  all  men  ! 

Lord  Henry  carae  up  with  a  cake-basket  and  a  plate  of  Ice.  Old 
Mrs.  Hyde,  the  cleverest  woman  in  Loudoii  aud  the  motlier-in-law  of 
an  earl,  aat  down  beaide  her  and  said,  "  My  dear,  you  belong  to  ua,  and 
I  promise  yoo  we  ahall  know  how  to  j^rotect  our  property."  Sir  Philip 
Primroae,  who  aat  on  the  front  Oppoaition  Bench,  approaohed,  dangling 
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his  eye-elass,  and  rematlcfid,  Really,  ^Ilss  Penwjni,  if  I'd  been  the 
Banished  Duke,  yoo  know,  and  such  a  Rosalind  as  yon  had  oome  to 
the  Forf*«t  of  Anlen,  T  wouldn't  have  let  Orlando  cnrry  you  off,  by 
Gt\»ige!''  Mistj  (  ave[idisli,  the  great  beauty,  sail  e^i  up  and  said,"! 
oouldu't  go  witliout  baying  giXKl>by  to  you,  dear  Mi^  Penwyn.  And 
I  do  80  wmat  your  photograph  I  Will  yoa  give  it  me?  I  onljr  wish/' 
she  added,  in  a  hdf-whitpcr,  "  that  I  could  steal  your  faoe  and  wear 
it  !"  Other  persons  scarcely  less  delightful  drew  about  her.  Tom 
ibiind  hioifjelf  im|>eroepti!>1y  removed  farther  and  fiitlier  from  the  centre 
of  interest.  Then  he  saw  Snowden  Mayne  standing  beside  Rosalind, 
faaodsome,  composed,  and  masterful :  he  turned,  mortified  and  troubled 
■t  heurt,  ind  than  was  HiUioeot  eleee  in  ftont  of  him,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  in  which  shone  something  like  i]id^;iMtioD,  and,  deeper,  aome- 
thing  elflc^  whioh  he  oonkl  not  interpcet 

In  this  week  tlie  general  external  features  of  one  day  were  modi 
like  fhoie  of  enother.  The  good  impieMioii  whioh  Boeuind  had  pro- 
duced at  the  outset  was  constantly  confirmed  end  improved.  She  easily 
«M^ht  the  style  and  ehio  of  the  rei|^inf  moment,  while  letaining  her 

oriffinality  and  freshnes<j.  Snowden  aecorapaniefl  her  everywhere,  and 
by  and  by  it  became  an  expected  thiriL,'  to  sl«  tliem  togetiier  ;  and  in- 
ferences were  drawn  thereirom.  At  tiiti  same  time,  Millioent  and  Tom 
CkNdoii  were  mneh  thrown  together.  M illieenl^B  intrigue  did  not 
appear  to  be  developing aoooiding  to  her  intention. 

The  events  of  each  day,  and  the  projects  for  the  next,  occasioned  so 
many  nnavoidable  topics  of  conversation,  and  the  opportunities  for  un- 
disturbed ciiat  were  so  limited,  that  she  did  not  find  it  possible  to  talk 
to  Rosalind  about  Tom  Gordon,  still  less  to  bring  them  quietly  tether. 
Bomlind,  it  most  be  oonteed,  made  no  attempt  to  meet  her  mend's 
effinrtB  in  tlie^?  directions  halfway;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  she  was 
always  frank  and  clear;  she  never  evaded  any  offer  that  Millicent 
made;  but  then  she  never  put  her  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  :  as  soon 
as  she  had  replied  to  the  other's  remark,  she  would  proceed  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  incidents  or  persons  that  were  in  tne  focus  of  the 
time.  This  was  per&edy  natural,  and  Millicent  could  find  no  fault 
with  it.  This  week  was  an  on-is  in  Rosalind's  lift:  how  could  she 
help  Qttoehin^  impoftanee  to  it?  But  Millioent  was  uneasy  on  move 
accounts  than  one. 

Soowden's  attentions  to  Rosalind  had  seemed  to  his  sister  nothing 
more  than  the  Intimate  fiivor  and  oourtasy  dne  to  a  gnest  who  was 
entering  the  great  world  under  his  proteetioo.  But  one  evening,  ailer 
Rosalind  had  sone  to  bed,  and  while  he  was  smokine  a  cigar  on  the 
hearth-rni!:,  be  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  said,  "I  believe,  my  dear, 
that  you  are  as  happy  as  I  am,  and  in  the  same  way ;  but  I  should  like 
to  have  your  own  assurance  of  it" 

"  Happy,  Snowden  ?  Yes :  why  not  f*  she  answered,  nnsuspeofcingly . 
Why  should  we  have  aeerela  from  each  other,  Millioent  ?  At  anv 
mfe,  I  will  have  none  from  vou.  Gomel  whioh  one  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  do  I  most  resemble?" 

*'  I  am  too  stupid,"  she  said,  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning. 
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"Hum!  t  Me  bow  It  18.  Toormsare  tomed  all  one  waj.  Well, 
he's  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  him.   If  aoinebody  must  have  yon^  I  bad 

as  lief  it  were  he  as  any  one." 

"  I  haven't  an  idea  of  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"Wh^y  really,  you  muat  be  asleep.  Well,  tlieo,  I  mean  Tom 
Qordon." 

"  What  about  him  ?"  asked  she,  aroosed  in  a  roomentb 
Abl  at  laatl  Tom  QonUw  lovea  a  bulj,  and  ber  name  k  Killt- 

cent." 

She  "tfirted  up,  trembiiug.  ^"  Snowden,  yon  dooH  know  what  you 

are  aaying  1  " 

Yea,  I  do/'  said  be^  nodding  laughingly,  ''and  be  la  in  efunest, 
wbether  you  Imow  it  or  not.  He  is  at  your  feet,  and  yoo  cannot  move 

without  stepping  on  him.  For  my  part,  I  clon't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
be  merciful.  He  worships  vou  :  there's  stuti'  in  him:  he  would  in;ike 
a  good  husband.  I  certainly  thought  you  cared  for  him, — encxjuraged 
him,  you  know.  Forgive  me  if  I'm  blundering,  dear;  but  it  does 
look  that  way." 

"You  are  blundering  mote  than  you  can  conceive."  Her  voiee 
&ltered  and  broke ;  she  was  profoundly  agitated,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  "  Tom  Gordon  is — I  am  his — friend — I  try  to  be  I  God 
fi>rgive  me !  Oh,  it  in  laughable !  He  never  thought — never  looked 
al  me  I  It^a  all  wrong — ndicQlonsI  Wbai  barm  if-Hso,  no  I  wbst 
nonsense  am  I  talking !  Really,  Snowden,  you  are  too  })ad  I  An  old 
maid  like  me  should  not  be  made  fun  of,  even  by  her  brother." 

My  darling  sister,"  said  Snowden,  greatly  ]k  rplcxtxl  *ind  con- 
cerned, "I  am  a  clumsy  brute,  and  I'd  like  to  knock  myself  down! 
You  are  worn  out  and  nervous,  and  I  must  needs  rally  you  as  if  you 
were  a  schooUboy !  Forgive  me,  dear!  I  rsspeot  your  privacy  and 
reserve, — sacredly  respect  them.  Oh,  you'll  break  my  beart  onleas 
you'll  be  comforted  1    As  for  Gordon,  if—" 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — not  a  wonl !" 

"Ail  right!— only — all  right!  And  now,  to  square  accounts,  I 
will  make  my  own  eoniMon.  I  was  ^Making  of  a  certain  Sbake- 
spearian  character.    What  do  yon  tbink  of  Orlando  V* 

Millioent  had  dropped  down  on  the  sofa,  panting  and  biting  her 

lips,  havim^  !iarrowlv  ('^rn]M>d  n  fit  of  hvstorics.  Bat  at  her  brother's 
last  sentence  slie  i^uddeniy  kjecatne  al»uiutHly  still,  as  if  her  liwirt  had 
ceased  to  beat.  After  a  moment,  slie  raised  herself  on  one  arm  on  the 
ousbion,  and  turned  ber  iboe  towards  iiim  witb  a  daasled  look.  By 
degrees,  comprehension  dawned  in  ber  eyes  $  it  brought  oonstemation 
with  it.  Her  lipH  parted,  and  an  cxpn^sion  of  intense  wearin(»s  made 
licr  features  haggard.  She  put  her  hands  to  her  head,  aud  then  «lrop|xxl 
them  in  lier  Tap.  She  muttered,  almost  inaudibly,  "Snowden I 
Snowden  1" 

He  was  pmned  and  abashed,  and  oonld  not  belp  showing  it, 
"  Don't  condemn  me  before  I  have  pleaded  my  canse,"  he  said,  witb  a 

little  Innorli.  "  I  know  there's  plenty  to  say  ae:ain«!t  me ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing on  the  other  tside,  too.  Fn  the  fin?t  place,  Millicent,  I  have  lived 
a  dean  life, — ^partly,  no  doubt,  because  I'm  naturally  iafitidious,  but 
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pertly,  too,  because  I  had  loyed  s  pure  woman,  and,  though  she 
wouldn't  have  mo,  I  made  up  107  mina  to  be  worthy  of  her,  at  least, 
as  long  as  I  lived.  I  put  all  my  energy  into  my  business,  and  few  men 
have  worked  harder  tlian  I  did.  My  temperate  ways  kept  me  healthy ; 
and  in  spite  of  my  hair — which  wm  white  before  I  was  forty — I 
honestly  think  I  am  a  younger  man  to-day  than  most  men  who  were 
boTD,  as  I  was,  fifty  yean  a^.  So,  if  I  think  of  marrying  now,  I 
don't  fed  as  if  I  were  brit^ne  a  polluted  and  worn-out  carcass  to 
victimize  ray  wife ;  she  can  see  the  worst  of  me  as  I  stand  liere.  And 
the  first  time  I  met  Rosalind — yes,  of  course  it's  Rosalind  :  who  else 
oould  it  be? — the  first  time  I  met  her,  I  knew  what  was  coming.  I 
mean,  I  knew  I  should  love  her;  of  coarse  I  didn't  venture  to  suppose 
that  she  coold  loive  me^  But  later,  when  we  came  to  know  eaoh  other 
better,  I  thought  that  perhaps  Providence  had  planned  it  all, — tliat 
my  past  disappointment  and  suffering  were  to  be  t lie  mean-  of  my  final 
happiness  and  comj)ensation.  Penwyn  h;\(]  taken  liie  woman  1  would 
have  married  j  but  the  daughter  that  was  born  to  them  grew  up  durius| 
mw  absence^  nntii,  when  I  came  bexk,  she  was  tiie  same  age  asllCildiea 
when  I  knew  her;  and  her  voioe  and  her  soul  were  her  mother's.  I 
couldn't  help  loving  her  |  and  I  fancied,  I  must  confess,  that  in  invitine 
her  here  to  visit  us  you  recognized  what  mitjrht  be,  and  meant  to  aid 
it.  Certainly  Rosalind  might  have  careti  for  a  better  man  ;  but  if  she 
can  care  for  me,  I'm  sure  no  one  could  love  and  nerve  her  more  faith- 
fhllj.  Thai  there^s  her  fktber,  my  old  friend,  poor  and  overworked: 
I  can  make  him  comfortable  in  this  waj;  I  shall  havB  therlehtto. 
Dnring  this  week,  she  and  I  have  been  constantly  together:  I  have 
talked  with  her  and  observed  her:  we  seem  in  manv  wnv-t  fitted  for 
each  other.  Well,  it's  no  use  going  on  :  I  haven't  any  more  to  say.  It 
seems  to  surprise  and  distress  you,  Millicent :  I  don't  know  why.  Do 
you  think  me  a  ibol,  or  worse?" 

I  think  you  are  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known.  Dearest 
brother,  I  cannot  talk  to  yon  to-niirht:  my  heart  is  too  full.  I  have 
been  stupid  and  reckless  beyond  what  is  credible.  Tell  me  one  thing 
now :  have  you  spoken  to  Rosalind  ?  has  she  promised  to  marry  you  ?^ 

"  X  have  not  said  a  word  to  her.  The  truth  is,  I  had  meant  to  ask 
yon  to  say  something  that  might  prepare  her,— or  show  whether  " 

''I  undentand:  oh,  I  understand  now!  Well,  then,  I  will  ask 
you  one  favor,  Snowden :  say  nothing  to  her  at  this  time.  It  is  both 
for  her  sake  and  yours  t!iat  I  ask  it.  I  cannot  trust  myself  even  to 
think  to-nightj  but  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  asking  that.  Soon  you 
will  know  dl  I  have  to  tell.   Will  yon  do  itf 

"  To  be  sure  I  will.  I  intended,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  her  in  her 
fiither's  house,— not  here^  where  she  might  hardly  know  her  own 
mind." 

"  GfKxl-night,  then,  my  l>eloved  brother.  Kiss  me,  and  forgive 
me,  and  be  sorry  for  me :  I  need  it !"  She  rose,  and  leaned  forward 
against  hit  ahomder,  as  if  all  strength  had  left  her.  He  put  his  arms 
round  her,  with  a  hearty,  brotherly  hug.  They  both  felt  comforted  by 
that  embrace  ;  but  neitlirr  of  them  fell  asleep  till  n^r  morning.  Roea> 
lind,  meanwhile,  had  elombered  sound  and  sweet 
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The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  tlie  last  of  Rosalind's 
appointed  visit.  It  was  to  be  spent  in  rest;  and  Mr.  Peuwyn  would 
oome  and  paaa  the  night,  for  ooce^  and  lake  hia  danghter  home  in  the 

morning. 

Millicent  liad  made  Rosalind  a  present  of  a  charming  morning 
wrapper  of  delicate  Japanese  ^«ilk,  lined  and  trimmed  in  a  manner  to 
ravi.sh  the  senses  of  the  wearer,  not  to  speak  of  the  beholder;  and 
Rosalind,  after  getting  up  this  morning, — which  slie  did  quite  early, 
pertly  because  die  hwl  alept  ao  well,  and  partly  becanae  ahe  wanted 
ample  time  to  linger  o^er  her  bath  and  all  the  luxurious  details  of  her 
toilet, — after  having  polished  and  pf^rfeoted  herself,  combetl,  brushed, 
and  cnressetl  her'^elf,  until  there  really  remained  nothing  to  be  done, 
— Rasalind  put  on  the  Japaue>e  wrapper,  observed  its  effect  iu  the  tail 
mirror,  oourtesied  to  herself,  pointing  her  fix>t  and  kissing  her  finger- 
tip8j  and  finally  tamed  and  marched,  gently  matUng,  oat  of  the  foom. 

The  door  of  Millicent's  chamber,  on  the  aame  landing,  was  ajar ; 
and  as  Rosalind  went  forward,  Millicent  came  out  and  met  her,  and 
they  kisscil  ejich  other,  and  went  down-staira  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists.  Before  they  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Millicent 
aaid,  I  am  so  glad  we  are  to  have  thia  day  all  to  onrwlvea.  I  havte 
hardly  seen  you  yet   I  want  a  good  long  talk." 

"  I  have  been  very  happy  here :  it  has  made  a  different  person  of 
me,  I  thiidc,"  returned  Ro^fdrnd.  There  was  always  great  physical 
serenity  about  this  girl :  she  could  glow,  but  she  never  fussed  and 
fumed  or  was  iu  a  hurry.  Tiiere  was  an  impression  thut  thingii  uix>ut 
her  moved,  while  ahe  remained  at  zeat  Tne  rhythm  of  her  apeeoh 
waa  also  measured  and  leiBarelv. 

Some  things  that  seem  onangea  an  only  diaooveriea  of  what  we 
reallv  are/'  naid  Millicent. 

Suowden  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  looiiing  over  the  Obm-ver.  "  1 
see  by  the  forei^  tel^rams,"  he  remarked,  "  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  financial  panio  in  New  York.  Some  of  my  potatoca  are  in  the  pot 
there :  I  shall  write  some  letters  to  my  American  agent  tliis  morning. 
You  girls  will  be  thrinkfnl  to  have  a  few  hours  to  yourj^elves,  I  gne^'?. 
I  hope  Penwyn  may  get  her«  to  lunch.  Are  you  Iiomesick,  Rosalind? 
Are  you  aweary  of  tliis  great  world  f* 

''I  am  not  weary  at  all/' ahe  replied, quietly,  '^I  ftel  at  home 
here.  If  the  world  were  twice  as  laige  as  it  ia,  I  should  like  to  aee  it 
mlL" 

Snowden  was  evidently  pleased  with  this  response,  thotigli  he  was 
not  in  his  nsnal  agreeable  spirits.  "  How  h  it  with  you,  Miss  Plomp- 
tref^  he  asked:  "  is  the  world  big  enough  for  you?*' 

^Oh,  mv  world  is  in  the  companiooMiip  of  persona  to  whom  I  am 
attached,"  that  young  lady  answered.  "  I  could  never  weary  of  Ihat^ 
or  desire  anything  more.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  me  where 
my  residence  wns, — liore,  or  on  tlie  Continent,  or  even  in  AmeiiflBt 
Wherever  tiiose  1  loved  were,  would  be  my  home.'' 
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Sentimeat^  of  propriety  so  nncxoeptionable  are  apt  to  pot  nn  end 
to  tlie  oonversatiuii  that  has  ^iven  rise  to  them.  Little  more  was  aaid 
during  breakfast ;  aiid  Mian  Plumptre  had  leisure  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  her  daring  refereaoe  to  Ameriea  had  fband  its  mark  or  not* 
Her  emotions  had,  so  to  speak,  beea  much  in  her  thoughts  of  late.  She 
fonnd  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  she  ought  to  sav. 
She  would  not,  for  her  Hfo,  Jmve  tran?>iwn(1ed  the  bounds  of  maidenly 
decorura  ;  but  it  was  impos-ihle  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Mayne  lacked  rielf- 
oonfideuoe ;  and  it  would  only  be  kiud  to  indicate  to  iiim  that,  if  he 
lad  eoTthing  partioolar  to  say,  she  was  not  nnprepared  to  give  it  sym* 
pathetic  considBfaftion. 

Breakfast  over,  she  de|)arted  to  church  ;  Snowden  went  up  to  his 
room  to  write  his  Irttors;  and  Milliwnt  and  Rosalind  established  tliera- 
eeivea  in  the  library,  where  the  arra-c^hairs  were  roomier  and  the  window- 
seate  deeper  than  in  any  other  room  in  the  honse. 

The  talk  of  the  two  woman  pvooeaded,  at  ftrat,  by  fits  and  ilart% 
with  long  intervals  of  meditativa  ailenea^  though  it  is  safe  to  presmna 
that  their  respective  meditations  moved  on  anythinj^  but  parallel  lines. 
At  lenu'T[^  some  HlhHion  to  Snowdea's  buildiiig  projects  opened  the  waj 
to  Hpeak  of  Gordon. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  seea  move  of  hiin  this  week,"  said  IfiUi* 
osBt  "'Die  trouble  with  London  aoeiety  is  that  it  allows  one  to  see  sa 
little  of  the  really  nice  people.'' 

*'  Nice  people  are  one  kind  of  go(Kl  tliin!>,  and  London  society  is 
anotiier.  The  pieasanteat  way,  it  aeems  to  me,  is  to  take  them  in  alter- 
nation.** 

"  I  think  BCr.  CKndon  would  be  willing  to  gi^  np  sodety  fyt  the 

sake  of  seeing  more  of  you.'' 

"  Has  he  told  you  so?*'  asked  Rosalind,  points-blank. 

Millioent  met  her  eves  Htwidilv,  "He  uwd  to  talk  to  me  al>ont 
you,"  she  said,  g^ently,  "betttre  I  ever  met  you,  or  expeotetl  to  nicet 
you.  it  wud  a  ooiitideuoe, — he  bad  to  speak  to  some  oue,  and  he  iiaa 
always  regarded  roe  as  a  sister,— end  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  have 
mentiuned  it.    You  are  not  offended,  are  youf 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  Rosalind,  amr  a  pause,  "that  perhapa  I 
did  not  know  my  own  mind." 

**  I  wish  only  to  be  the  friend  of  botii  ot  you." 

''I'm  sure  of  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  him  unhappy, — far 
from  it  I  He  said,  onee,  that  he  would  be  oiHiteoted  with  my  fKeiid- 
ship.  To  marry — if  one  is  really  married— seems  to  put  an  end  to 
everything  else, — to  marry  prH>r,  at  nriv  rite.  I  f'w!  rr^  if  I  should  not 
hi*  «n.nt<-iit.  It  ibu't  that  I  want  anything  in  particular:  I  want— • 
eveiytlungr* 

No  one  can  have  everytldug,  dear ;  but  one  may  easily  lose  every- 
thing." 

Yes ;  hut  as  long  sm  I  want,  I  am  afVaid." 

**  The  thinj;  to  decide  is,  not  whether  you  want  Tom  now,  htit 
whettitT  you  will  ever  want  him.  He  has  given  you  hia  heart  j  bat 
he  hm>  hia  reaiion  letl." 

"  Yes ;  be  wm  mmr  nnraaaunable  or  tjimnniosL   He  would  wail  f 
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but  T  f^on't  thiTik  I  like  to  be  waited  for.  It  m  better  to  be  buxned  up 
than  to  be  melted  down  P* 

At  this,  MHlioent  laughed.  She  had,  moreover,  expressed  the  same 
tblag  to  Tmb.  FMionoe  in  kvt  it  often  mom  rsskj  than  precipitatioii. 
She  began  to  admit  o  doubt  wUoby  hklmlo,  a  loftj  and  aetfHtbnegating 
senoo  of  lionor  h^d  promptet!  her  rf>?<)liite1v  to  fight  away.  Perhaps, 
&i\<iT  all,  Torn  find  Kosalind  were  not  [^re^Jt'^^tiiict!  far  one  nnothcr.  Tom 
might  not  be  so  mach  in  love  as  he  had  imagined ;  and  liosaiiad  mighty 
in  tier  hok  of  enpcrienee,  h«v»  Biiafcaken  Iriaifliy  regard  fat  a  mon 
aenons  passioa.  In  that  case,  SiMMPdan  had  all  the  ridils  of  the  matter, 
and  it  might  need  only  a  hint  from  him  for  Rosalind  to  yMt  hmelf 
to  him.  And  then  Tora  wotilf?  perhaps  firid  <'oii'Mi1fit?on  in  a  fpmrt^^r  to 
think  of  wbicb  made  Miiiioeut's  bosom  swell  and  the  blood  tingle  in 
her  veina. 

Ym,  tbtt  was  a  poeaible  aolotion.  Boaalind  was  oartoinly  mvertng ; 
n  taneb  would  incline  the  babnoa:  wh^  riioiild  not  Millicent  oom- 
nnnicate  it  ?  Why  should  she  not  at  lenst  let  matters  take  their  own 
(Y>iirBO?    Had  she  herself  been  an  mrliifereDt  spectator  awrely,  wooid 

she  not  have  deemed  it  officious  to  iuierlere? 

If  conscienoe  be  a  product  of  evolution,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
mom  highly  it  la  developed  in  aooM  penona  than  in  othen.  So  wide 
k  tlie  discrepancy  that  it  almost  saona  to  be  one  of  kind  rather  than  of 
degree.  Conscience  begins  wliere  reason  leaves  f>ff,  and  is  frequently 
at  varianre  yvith  the  latter.  Millicent  left  her  ai  L'^ntneiitw  at  the  moment 
when  it  became  difficult  to  argue  against  tiiem,  and  obeyed  the  law  that 
never  aigues,  but  only  pronounces. 

«Tbe  troth  ia,  dear,*^  eke  said,  ^fhat  you  am  atakia^  Ae  mooda  of 
a  week  against  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime.  The  gayeties  and  ceremoniea 
you  havp  !>h  n  through  have  no  solid  snbstnTUf  in  thorn,  and  if  vot]  try 
to  found  any  serious  notion  on  them  you  will  be  left  without  nny  t'ounda- 
tion  at  all.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  love  Tom  Gonion  or  not ;  but 
if  yon  don't  I  tlmik  yoa  am  very  nnfottnnate,  and  I  donbt  vhetiier 
yoQ  will  find  it  pnasible  ewer  to  love  anybody.  Love  is  an  aacrsd  a 
thing  that  the  kaat  tampering  with  it  spoils  it.  If  a  germ  of  it  has 
begun  to  grow  in  your  heart,  and  you  kill  it,  or  wilnilly  ht  it  die, 
nothing  like  it  will  ever  come  to  yon  nenin.  and  yon  will  finti  nothiog 
else  in  the  work!  worth  living  for.  You  hhouid  not  ask  yourself  whether 
you  may  not  have  been  mistaken  in  tbinkbg  yoa  love  nim ;  yon  ahoald 
thank  God  for  letting  the  holy  ^ift  of  lave  come  to  you,  and  pray  for 
strength  and  constancy  to  keep  it  yours.  I  can  say  this  for  Tom,  that 
if  you  do  Io\'e  him,  nnd  n>r^rry  htm,  he  will  never  disappoint  you,  and 
that  yon  will  love  hiai  lx;tter  and  better  every  year." 

*^  1  am  not  so  good  as  you  are,"  said  Kosalind.  She  was  looking 
dvwn,  and  a&okn  j|Momily.  "  I  ftti  that  all  yon  my  is  right,  and  that 
I  may  be  throwing  away  something  infinitely  precioas,  that  I  shall 
mourn  for  afterwards  til!  I  die.  But  what  is  the  use  of  pretendinc^? 
There  may  be  people,  for  aught  I  kiKn\  ,  who  pretend  to  be  good,  and 
even  carry  it  so  tar  as  actually  to  do  what  is  good  ;  but  if  they  wanted 
in  their  hearts  to  do  the  oontniry,  what  use  is  it?  I  woold  mthcr  be 
a  devil  all  tbsongb  liiaa  an  angel  m  tke  aniAaa^  I  am  fiill  of  vanity 
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an^  pride  and  luxnrv  :  T  likr»  i\\h  pof>.  en^r,  flnttrrinp-  life  that  I  have 
bvn  living  here,  better  than  to  be  faithful  uiid  noble  and  urf-elfish.  If 
Uie  opportunity  comes  to  me  to  continue  to  live  it^  I  abaii  take  it.  Yee, 
I  woir t  lie  to  yon :  yoa  shall  know  me  as  I  tm.  I  did  love  Tom ;  I 
eonld  still  love  him  if  I  would ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  give  op  wfaal  I 
sliuiild  have  to  give  up  to  marry  him.  The  clay  naits  me  better  than 
the  diamond  :  it  ia  not  that  I  mistake  the  ono  for  the  other.  If  Tom 
were  rich,  there  wotild  b<:>  no  trouble  ;  but  God  does  not  put  thiri<rs  that 
way,  and  I  undei-stand  vviiy  He  does  not.  Goodnesa  is  8treiigtii,  and 
■0  oee  coold  be  strong  if  the  world  were  mtde  eiey  ibr  them.'^ 

There  was  one  thing  left  for  MillioeDt  to  do^— -the  hardesl  of  eU 
tiling?, — and  she  did  it. 

**  You  shall  know  me,  too,"  she  said,  "and  we  shall  be  friends,  in 
spite  of  all.  Say  what  yon  will,  you  are  noble  enough  to  hear  my 
secret,  and  you  shall  hear  iu  Tom  Grordon  and  I  are  just  of  an  age : 
I  have  known  him  sinoe  we  were  children.  In  our  plays  he  was  always 
kind  to  me:  he  took  my  part,  and  I  loved  him  as  dnildren  love  one 
another.  We  u'<r^d  \n  talk  together  :  I  f^rew  up  faster  than  he,  so  that 
he  u'ifKl  to  look  up  to  me  after  a  while,  and  come  to  me  for  advice  and 
oomfort  about  bis  boy  difficulties  and  sorrows :  I  uned  to  give  him  the 
best  I  bad,  with  all  my  heart :  I  thought  bim  the  dearest  hoy.  that  ever 
lived.  After  a  while  he  had  to  go  away  to  school  and  college,  and  I 
saw  him  only  ooeasionally)  in  his  vaeations.  He  treated  me  as  an  elder 
sister;  we  told  ea'h  other  everything ;  but  presently  I  began  to  8ce  that 
hi'  c-artxl  f^jt  tiie  not  as  I  carcjfl  for  him  :  he  \v;is  glad  to  Ixi  with  me, 
but  he  was  coutent  to  be  elsewhere :  when  we  met  at\er  a  long  interval, 
he  woold  be  nleased,  but  I  saw  that  he  had  not  been  longing,  and 
counting  the  aay8»  as  I  had  been.  At  first  I  thought  that  this  was 
enlv  the  difibrence  between  men's  feelings  and  women  s, — that  he  aired 
in  ni^  wav,  and  T  in  nine.  But  one  day — "  she  paused,  and  waited  a 
few  rno[n('iu.s  for  cuiniiosure  to  |^o  on — '*  he  came  iK'hlnd  mo  an  I  was 
silting  rtaidiug — i  Ixiid  not  seen  hira  for  several  weeks — and  ta|>j)ed  lue 
on  the  shonldcr $  and  as  I  looked  around,  he  kneed  me  on  the  lijis.  It 
was  the  first  time  sinoe  we  were  littW  children,  RosaHod;  and  it  was 
the  last  time  I  He  was  laughing  at  having  surprised  me,  and  directly 
he  began  to  talk  of  one  thing  and  anotluT  ?  he  had  fflt  nothing.  Bat 
— I  was  in  heaven  and  in  iieii  1  It  was  the  culmiiiatiou  of  mv  life. 
He  had  not  meant  to  give  it  as  I  took  it ;  but  he  had  given  it,  and  it 
was  taken.  Thank  Cbd  1  thank  Qod  t  That  kiss  was  only  a  ftiendlr 
jest  for  him :  it  made  mean  old  maid :  I  would  not  have  been  without 
it  for  anything, — no,  not  foranythinLr !  All  my  hap])ine^^  as  bride  and 
wife  were  prefixed  into  that  instant.  I  uii'lerstood  then  wiiat  was  the 
di&raice  between  him  and  me.    He  liked  me,  and  I  ioveii  him.'' 

She  ended  with  a  passion  so  pare  that  Koealind  covered  her  ihce 
with  her  hands,  as  one  admitted  into  the  preeenoe  of  something  too 
holy  not  to  be  reverenced.  Millioent  moved  a  book  that  was  lying  OD 
the  table,  and,  aflcr  breathing  nnevpnlv  for  a  little  while,  continu(»d ; 

"Oj)e  uiglit,  alKjiit  a  year  ago,  he  aune  to  me  with  a  look  in  his 
face  that  1  knew  the  meaning  of,  because  I  had  known  tiiat  it  would 
never  be  dwie  &r  me.  He  began  to  tell  me  about  a  beantifiil  giri 
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that  liG  li9(^  mrt,— one  who  revealed  to  him  what  woman  could  be. 
It  was  m  like  tiiu^e  old  oouiideuces  when  we  were  children,  and  yet  %o 
vnlike  them  I  He  came  often  after  that,  to  talk  to  me  aboot  her,*— about 
you.  I  listened  as  a  prisoner  Jistena  to  the  verdict  of  the  jiuj  on  hia 
life :  not  that  tlie  gain  or  loss  was  mine,  but  that  it  was  his :  waa  aha 
the  woman  for  him?  wan  she  worthy  or  unwortliy?  I  thought  and 
dreamed  of  what  you  might  be,  as  he  thotight  and  dreamed  of  you, — 
not  letis  anxiously  aud  jealuualy.  At  la^t  the  time  came  when  he  told 
me  that  he  had  spoken  to  you,  and  thatyoo  had  not  repnbed  him.  Oh, 
that  evening!  I  ahall  never  foi^t  it!  But  this  is  the  truth  :  I  did 
not  grudge  him  to  you.  No,  indeed  I  I  wished  that  he  might  be  happy 
with  you  m  no  man  ever  yet  waa  lin]ipy.  If  laying  down  my  Hie 
would  have  made  you  tjiiil  more  beautiful  or  lovable,  how  blessed  it 
would  have  been  to  do  it !  Some  time,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  know 
that  feeHng,— ^al  yoa  have  no  aelf  left :  it  ia  all  mergeil  and  glorified 
in  tlie  man  you  love. 

"All  this  time  I  had  never  seen  you.  He  had  not  proposed  it, 
and  I  (Irrtid'tl  to  do  k)  :  one  dreads  to  know  what  one  suprciuelv  de- 
sires tu  know.  But  the  ooeasiou  came  at  last :  you  can  understand  now 
why  I  looked  at  yoa  ao.  At  first  I  waa  not  convinced ;  but  when  I 
had  heard  your  voice  singing,  and  when  you  spoke  of  missing  yonr 
mother,  my  heart  went  out  to  you :  it  went  out,  and,  Rosalind,  I  oan^ 
not  tako  it  back.  If  he  must  suffer  for  love  of  you,  then  so  mu<»t  I: 
wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  his  love  and  mine  will  follow 
you." 

"There  was  a  neafcr  wayl**  aaid  Bosalind,  struggling  affainst  a 
heavy  oppression  in  her  bosom.   "He  would  have  loved  you,  had  yon 

revealed  yourself." 

"  I  have  something  hotter  than  his  love !"  replied  Millioent ;  and 
at  that  loily  saying  Kosalind  bent  her  head  and  was  silent 

**  I  don't  think  I  can  do  any  very  base  thing,  after  this,''  she  said, 
aome  while  later.     Tou  have  not  made  me  unselfish,  but  you  have  taken 

away  my  pleasure  in  Belfishness.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  known  any- 
thing or  fult  anything.  I  shall  go  home  and  try  to  think.  I  dtm't 
want  to  see  you  or  Tom  or  any  one.  I  suppose  I  shall  live  and  die  as 
I  am.  I  hate  the  idea  of  marrying.  I  am  not  grateful,  nor  ungrate» 
ftil.  All  thia  life  and  health  are  in  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  anything 
with  my  life.  My  only  use  in  the  world  teems  to  be  to  afford  other 
people  an  opportunity  to  be  magnanimons.  When  I  have  finikin  d  my 
thinking,  I  will  oome  and  tell  you.  X  liave  no  idea  when  that  will  be: 
never,  perhap. ' 

Bat  Millicent,  though  die  forbore  to  reply,  did  not  take  so  de- 
SDondent  a  view  of  the  situation.  Strong  natures  change  slowly,  but 
tne  changes  hold.   They  travel  on  foot,  and  confront  all  the  perils  and 

glooms  of  the  way  ;  but  when  they  arrive,  they  have  no  arrears  to  fnnke 
gcMxl.  Thf  ir  liiin](  II  of  evil  is  a  heiu  v  one,  but  it  is  on  tlieir  shoulders, 
out  in  their  hearts,  i  lieir  errors  iiuvc  more  value  in  them  than  the 
impeooable  careen  of  slighter  persona.  Human  existence  pivots  on 
llian  I  tiiij  aft  the  centre  of  motion,  not  the  motion  itself,-^e  epochs 
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of  bistory,  not  its  details.  So  Millicent  would  liave  IkuI  1(-*s  hope  bad 
Boealiud  yielded  easily  and  beea  cou verted  iu  a  iiurry.  Xiie  slreugtb 
that  roistB  is  bat  a  phase  of  the  stiength  that  aflBrma,  and  is  the  meaa- 
nra  of  it.  And  Rosalind's  grudgiog  coDoession,  "  I  cannot  do  any  very 
base  thing,  afkr  this,"  had  move  trastworthy  promiae  in  it  thaD  a 
thonsaud  facile  prote^tritions. 

At  luncheon,  Miss  riumptre  prai.sed  liie  sermon  she  had  heard,  and 
expressed  her  respectful  admiration  of  the  clergyman  for  having  got  so 
copiooB  a  disoouzBe  ont  of  so  small  a  acrap  of  text  **  He  adds  so  much 
to  the  Bible  she  obswed,  appredadvely.  Snowden  had  written  hh 
letters,  and  was  courteous  and  genial  to  Rosnliiifl,  without  being  ove^ 
zealous.  Rosaliud  was  taciturn,  if  not  grim ;  and  Millioeat  supplied 
responses  to  Miss  Plumptre. 

Towards  diDoer-time,  Penwyn  appeared,  and  he  and  Snowdeo  had 
talk  togghcTy  much  of  it  apart,  but  the  upshot  of  which  tranepired 
laler.  They  all  went  to  bed  early ;  and  the  next  morning  the  aaieax 
weK  said,  withcmt  any  noticeable  outbreak  of  emotion,  and  Bosaiind'a* 
ywi  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  afternoon  of  their  departure,  a  rolled-np  packet  was  hrought 
to  Snowdeu,  wiiieh  proveti  to  coutatu  the  plans  and  elevations  of  tlie 
proposed  country  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  called  up 
kfuikait^  and  they  examined  them  together.  Snowden  waa  very  muon 
pleased.  Yon  were  right  about  that  young  gentleman,  my  dear/'  he 
said.  "  He  has  got  ideas  of  his  own,  and  very  good  ones  they  are.  If 
he  can  make  houses  like  that,  it  ought  not  to  be  dilTicult  lor  him  to 
make  a  fortune.  His  estimates  are'  moderate,  too,  though  enough  to 
show  that  he  respects  his  work.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  ne  shall  have 
the  commission ;  and  I  wish— ah !  my  dear  P' 

"  Snowden,"  said  Millicent,  laughTngy ''if  my  behavior  the  other 
night  has  actually  scared  you  so  that  you  nro  nfruUl  to  talk  aloud  in  mv 
presence,  I  shall  be  worse  punishal  than  1  deserve.  I  know  I  behaved 
very  badly,  and  I  suppose  you  drew  some  interesting  inferences;  but 
I  do  aseore  yon  moat  serioualy  that  I  have  no  thoughts  of  accepting 
Tom  Gordon,  nor  he  any  intention  of  proposing  to  me.  My  ambiticm 
and  intention  are  to  persuade  yon  to  fall  in  love  with  me^  and  to  make 
you  as  conifortnWe  m  T  can, — until  you  find  some  ro^ms  of  becoming 
more  romfortable  than  I  am  make  ym.    I  am  not  dantrorons  at  all!" 

**  You  will  never  have  a  rival,  Millioent,  even  if  i  marry,"  Snow- 
den replied,  kissing  her  hand.  ''As  to  Koaalind,  I  want  to  tell  yon 
that  I  opened  the  matter  to  Fenwyn  last  night ;  that  is,  I  told  him  the 
feeling  1  had  for  her,  and  askfxl  him  whether,  incase  things  ever  got  so 
far  as  to  dejxind  upon  his  consent,  he  would  give  it.  He  naid  ho  would 
like  nothing  better, — except,  of  cx)ur.-e,  that  he  would  prefer  i'>  keep 
Koaalind  to  himself,  if  he  could,  or  as  long  as  he  could.  He  ^aid  he 
bad  a  horror  of  her  marrying  a  poor  man ;  and  I  could  understand 
from  what  experience  be  spoke.  I  told  him  that  I  bad  no  intention  of 
hastcBdng  mattan^  and  that  I  thought  the  &ix  thing  to  do  would  he  to 
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iet  lier  aioue  for  a  few  months,  so  as  to  give  new  iapruBBioM  time 
to  Mttk  •nd'expUia  tbcoiaelw.  Meaiiwliik»  ha  WBt  to  reffain  horn 

p^iving  her  way  hint  of  wliat  plots  were  hatching :  tbo  stipaktion  was 
in  her  interest,  of  course,  not  in  mine.    That  is  the  present  posture  of 
the  affair.    T  thick  I  shall  suooeed,  unlsss  she  has  been  firevioaslj 
caught  ebjcwhcre ;  and  iu  that  caoc  " 
"  What  r  said  MtUicent. 

"  In  that  case,  and  if  my  rival  is  what  he  should  be,  and  I  can  be 
of  anv  use  or  help  to  her,  why,  Gkxl  bleiB  hw  t  she  abaii  find  out  what  a 

fxieua  a  denoted  lover  can  l)e." 

"This  is  a  lovely  world  !"  said  Millicent ;  and  she  kissed  him. 

Several  weeks  went  by,  during  wliicli  Tom  Gordon  broke  grouud  for 
the  new  house  and  got  it  ftMj  under  way.  He  worked  at  it  with  a 
kind  of  fanatic  zeal ;  and  as  tlie  young  dergyman  was  said  to  have  put 
the  whole  body  of  theology  into  his  first  sermon,  so  Tom  seemed  bent 
upon  making  this  edifif^'  tlie  essence  of  all  architecture,  Snowdfti  went 
'  over  thr»'e  or  four  tiroes  a  week  to  inspect  its  progress  and  discuaa  de- 
tails, and  found  as  much  pleasure  in  the  mounds  of  bricks,  heaps  of 
mortar,  and  piles  of  timber  as  if  they  were  already  the  fiiirest  habitar 
tion  that  civilized  man  had  ever  planned. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  L<jndon  season,  while  he  was  f^ittinjj  in  his 
room  one  niorninp,  looking  over  h'm  oorrespondenoe,  Signor  Patrick 
Maiviui  entered,  bearing  a  telegnim. 

''From  Gordon,  I  suppose,  about  those  door-posts,"  muttered 
Snowdoi,  tearing  it  open.  '*Sit  down,  Patrick  :  I  want  to  have  a  chat 
with  yoo.   Hullo !  this  is  a  cable  from  Kew  York.   Let  us  Deo  ** 

It  was  a  me<isa<^  from  lus  American  agont,and  contained,  in  cipher, 
tlie  following  information  : 

"  A  ^anic  has  set  in :  four  banks  went  under  yesterday,  and  three 
move  this  morning.  The  Artesian  Bank,  which  has  beeo  helping  the 
others,  is  now  threatened.  The  outlook  for  Friday  is  bad.  Save  what- 
•fer  you  can  on  the  other  side.    Signed,  Fullerton." 

«  To-day  is  Thursday,  isn't  it,  Patrick said  Snowden. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Snowdeu.** 

"  Send  out  and  get  an  afternoon  paper,  will  you  ?*' 
Signor  Malvini  left  the  room,  and  Snowden,  after  reading  the  telih 
mm  again,  placed  it  oa  the  file.    He  leai   1  \  ick  in  his  chair,  stroking 

Sis  white  moustache.    In  a  few  minutes  Malvini  returned. 

''I  liave  sent  the  boy  out,"  said  he.  "Is  there  anything  par- 
UcuUrr 

^'Well,  you  know,  most  of  what  X  have  got  is  in  the  Artesian 
Bank,  Wall  Street  I'm  one  of  the  directors.  I  have  been  thinkins 
•f  taking  my  mon^  out  and  investing  over  here.   The  interest  C 

laffTcr  there,  hut  it  is  never  fyife  to  liuve  your  business  where  von  mnh 
pensonallv'  l(M)k  alier  it*  But  I've  I  f'"!!  attending  t<>  oth^T  things,  and 
now  it  may  prove  too  late.  This  cable  was  written  last  nighL  It  Bays 
the  bank  is  in  danger.  Fullerton  is  a  ihithftil  and  oarenil  man ;  but 
there's  no  eye  like  tlie  master's  eye." 

"And  you  would  be  heavily  involve<l,  Mr.  Snowden?" 

**  Why,  yes ;  to  the  extent  of  nearly  everything  I've  got  I  own 
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''"^gnor  Malvini's  black  ejes  opcn«d  in  astonishment  and  dismay. 
"  I  had  no  idea,  Mr.  &iowdeo/^  he  said,  "  that  the  amount  would  l)e 
anytiui^  approaching  that.  I  presumed  you  were  ooml'ortably  od*, 
but — two  hundred  thoaaand  pounda  sterliog  1  And  all  in  jeopardy  I" 
Ha  nised  hia  kog  wfaita  htam  woA  kfc  tbam  drop  hcavtlv. 

I  didn't  specify  the  extent  of  my  Means,  £at  eeveral  reasons/'  re- 
inarke<]  Suowden,  who  had  been  jotting  down  some  figares  on  a  sbe<»t 
of  paper.  "  To  be  known  as  rich  iiaoipers  a  man  in  more  ways  than 
one..  Besides  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  oonditiou  of  tiie  lamiiy  estate 
ovir  ben,  and  ciliaMite  at  my  leism  eaod^  wfaaf  I  wanted  to  do  for 
it.  In  net,  I  suppose  I  meant  to  gpiv^e  31illioent  and  you  an  agreeable 
lorpnse.  Well,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  it  turned  out  well.  She 
never  wlU  know  bow  miiob  I  iot^  beoMte  abe  doen'i  know  bow  moob 
1  had." 

But  what  is  to  be  done^  Mr.  Snowden  f*  demanded  the  old  steward, 
ill  M  aoiTowioff  ¥oioew 

**  Ok,  if  the  worst  oomes  to  tha  wwlkp  I  caa  so  to  work  again  onr 

tliere,  and  get  it  all  back  in  ten  years  or  so.  My  credit  has  always 
been  irocxl,  aud  I  have  lots  of  friend?,— end  lots  of  enei^,  tool"  he 
adde<i,  with  a  smile.  "  Don't  worry  about  me,  old  gentleman.  Mean- 
while, I  have  eight  or  sine  tbomaiia  poands  on  dt^ntk  ofer  hercL  and 
witb  that  I  can  pay  Gordon  for  tbe  boose,  and  pnt  you  and  Miluoent 
into  it.  You  can  rent  this  house^  and  tbe  estate  will  be  tliat  much 
better  off.  The  thin^  that  chiefly  annoys  me" — he  looked  up,  and  let 
his  eyes  rest  on  Malvini's  face  with  a  ipiizziml  exjir^taaion — "  is  one  that 
I  have  never  spoken  to  you  about.  1  had  thuught — I  hod  hoped — to 
ffiany." 

^  And  sure,  Mr.  Snowden,  youM  not  think  Vd  bo  oppoam'  what 
would  oonduce  in  any  way  to  the  Iblioi^  of  the  man  I  k>vo  and  bonor 

above  all  others  in  the  world 

"  Thank  you,  you  dear  old  fanatia  But,  you  see,  your  love  for  me 
leaves  you  with  nothing  but  prejudices  for  other  people.  X  want  to 
■any  Panwyn'a  daiigbter.'* 

"  That  fortune-hnntin'  girl  I  She's  a  fair  maid  ;  but — like  filtber, 
like  daughter."  He  shook  bia  band  d^jeotadly.  ''Has  aba  promised 
yon,  Mr.  Snowden?'' 

"  1  have  not  spoken  to  her.    But  her  father  ie  favorable.'' 
Ay,  I  oottld  bavo  toki  ye  thntl"  Suddenly  hia  oyaa  bi^teiied, 
•Mid  be  sat  enot    "'Us  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  p^oodl"  be 
aaid.    "This  calamity  will  prove  tbe  justice  of  my  opmioo,  Mr. 
Snowden.    Tjet  Mr,  Pnul  Penwyn  hear  the  first  whisper  oi  your  nim^ 
and  w  e  Imw  quick  he'll  drop  ye  !    I'll  stake  my  ca«e  on  that  1" 

''  Yuu  are  a  caiitankerous  old  idiot  I"  returned  Snowden,  good- 
bnaond^.  ^fiot  I  am  gkd  of  tbe  test,  too,  if  only  6r  tbt  aake  of 
oonfounding  yon*  Ah !  here  comes  the  newspaper.'' 

lie  opened  the  sheet,  and  looked  at  the  foreign  news  column.  There 
was  a  he-iuling,  "Latest,  The  Ormt  Panic  in  Nexc  York'''  followwi  hy 
a  long  daapatob.  "  YeS|  hero  it  ia,^'  said  iSnowd^  j  aud  ha  read  aloud  : 
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One  of  the  lart  to  eo  under  was  the  well4[D0wii  Artesian  Bank.  Hue 

institution  was  consineml  one  of  the  8tronp:est  on  the  Street.  During 
tJie  early  days  of  the  jwaic  it  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  tlie 
other  houjjes.  Th^  efibrts  failed  oi  their  expected  eSect,  while  weak- 
eniiig  the  Arteeiaii.  The  8pmd  ind  aeverity  of  the  penio  are  unmr- 
pass^  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  wildest  confusion  and 
excitement  prevail.  Nothing  short  of  a  grant  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  could  have  saved  the  Artesian,  and  this,  it  is  understood,  was 
refused.  The  largest  Btociiiioider  in  the  bank  was  Mr.  Snowdeu  Mayne, 
a  gentleman  of  English  birth,  who  durins  the  past  twenty  years  ao-  • 
cumulated  a  vast  fortune  in  America.  Every  penny  of  this  leek 
Mr.  Mayne  is  aaid  to  be  at  this  moment  vivting  hie  xelativea  in 
Lcmdou. 

Snowden  laid  down  the  paper.  *'  Well,  t)ie  fat's  in  the  fire  I"  he 
remarked.  "So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have  uot  io^t  more  than  I  had,-— 
whieh  is  a  consolation  1  One  oan't  depend  on  telegrams  sent  out  at 
inch  a  time;  but,  after  all  poaaible  <Mdoetione»  the  truth  must  be 
serious  enougli.  We  shall  know  more  precisely  next  week.  Meanwhile, 
say  nothing  to  Millioent.  She  seldom  reads  the  }>apers,  and  1  should 
like  to  communicate  the  news  to  her  in  my  own  way.'' 

As  he  got  up  irom  his  chair,  Malvioi  came  up  to  him,  and  grasped 
hia  hand  between  both  of  hia  own, 

"Sure,  never  man  borediaBster  so  gallantly  as  yoaraelf,"  aaid  he» 
tremulotjsly.  "  I  honor  ye  and  I  glory  in  ye !  Oh,  my  dear,  dear 
boy  !  would  I  were  as  young  as  I  was  onoe!  There  is  little  blood  in 
my  old  veins  now ;  but  every  drop  there  is  belongs  to  your  service. 
Take  me  with  yon  to  New  Torlr,  and  together  we^llmalM  a  fight  with 
fortune  and  win  back  fxom  her  what  she  has  robbed  you  o£  Vm  good 
for  ten  years,  yet  I" 

"Of  course  you  are,  Patrick;  and  for  that  reason  T  slirill  intrust 
you  with  the  care  of  Millicent  while  I  atu  away — if  I  have  to  go.  bhe 
mustn't  be  lefl  alone,  and  there's  nobody  could  take  your  place  here. 
That  will  pnt  me  at  ease,  and  I  ahall  be  able  to  give  my  whole  mind  to 
buaness*  Now,  I'm  goii^  to  step  over  to  the  city.  I  shall  lunch 
down  there.  Make  my  ezeuses  to  Millioent.  I  shall  be  back  to 
dinner." 

Like  all  men  who  rely  upon  tbemtdves,  be  wanted  to  be  iUxoA  with 
his  calamity  for  a  whtle,-^  look  it  quietly  in  the  &oe^  and  to  measore 
himself  against  it.  He  oat  on  his  hat,  took  his  stick,  and,  leaving  the 
house,  turned  down  the  Lane  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  was  early 
yet,  and  the  fashional>Ie  crowd  had  not  beenn  to  assemble.  He  strolled 
up  Piccadilly,  swinging  his  stick,  and  holding  his  shoulders  straight. 
"  There  goes  a  general  from  India :  what  a  splendid-looking  old  diap 
said  one  young  dandy  to  another.   "Who  is  hef  the  filter  asked. 

I  can't  Uiink  of  his  name ;  but  theie^s  no  *»^**»^^"g  him.  Look  what 
an  eye  he  has  I  He  w«s  at  Oawnpoie^  and  killed  fiffy  Mpoys  with 
his  own  .  .  , 

Twenty  years  of  life  thrown  away  1  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the 
money  that  be  minded  so  much.  Money  could  be  won  again ;  bat  the 
yeai!B^--theittinBnonooveiuigthemI  He  had  iUt  like  a  joiuig  maa 
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yeetafday;  bot,  in  spite  of  hiii  stuidv^rolk  and  bearing,  he  did  not  fed 
jooDg  now.  Some  reoap«rativ«  fmitj,  whoM  absence  ne  hod  not  before 

misBed,  had  lefl  him.  He  was  not  young :  he  had  been  a  fool  and 
a  vn'in  coreomb  to  thick  otherwise  :  he  was  old, — old, — old  !  What 
mattered  a  fresh-hued  viaage  and  a  well-preserved  figure  ?  They  were 
bnt  a  shell :  underneath  there  wau  age, — stale,  dry  old  age.  He  might 
talk  dteot'fliliy  and  bn^ingly  to  Malvini ;  but,  within,  his  epirit  knew 
its  own  firight  and  feebl^ess.  Yes,  it  no  longer  swelled  forth  as  of  old 
and  drove  the  bmve  blood  defiantly  through  his  veirifl.  It  rrf>iiched 
do\^  u  and  shivered  with  c;>ld  and  appreheoaioo,  Saowden  Mayoe, 
you  are  an  old  impostor  1"  it  said. 

Why  should  he  go  to  Amatiea  and  make  another  fbitone?  Milli- 
cent  was  at  least  independent;  and  no  one  ebe  was  dependent  on  him. 
Another  foftone  might  come ;  but  to  what  purpose  should  he  labor  for 
it?  If  hf»  were  old  now,  what  would  he  l>e  then?  What  use  would  a 
drieci-up,  dodderix^  old  gaffer  have  for  a  millioa  of  money  ?  Ay !  but 
Boealind  1 

Snowden  paused  and  looked  into  the  window  of  a  book-ahopw 

Sappoee  he  were  to  offer  himself  to  Boialind,  and,  if  »he.aooepted  him, 
settle  quietly  down  with  the  remnants  of  the  family  fortune  and  his 
own,  and  take  life  easily  to  the  end  ?  They  would  have  a  good  home 
to  live  in,  and  they  could  htill  adSin  iate  with  the  best  people  in  London. 
There  would  be  nothing  like  real  hardship:  only  a  little  eoonomy  the 
first  lew  years,  until  the  estate  should  icoover  itself.  It  woqM  be  an 
easy  life;  and  no  one  would  respect  him  the  less  for  not  going  back  to 
America, — no  one  would  expect  him  to  do  such  a  thing — at  his  age  I 
He  woiil«]  oiijoy  the  lovely  solace  of  Rosalind's  comjxinion.ship :  she 
and  MiUiccnt  would  minister  to  him  and  delight  him.  He  had  done 
bio  work ;  it  was  not  his  ftolt  if  the  result^  of  it  were  taken  iVom  him : 
he  had  earned  hb  recompense.  And  what  sweeter  recompense  oould 
anf  human  being  dears  than  the  love  and  oompanionship  of  those  two 
women? 

"  Tnily,  Snowden  Mayne,"  said  the  voice  within  him,  "  you  are  a 
paltry  ana  scurvy  follow  1  You  can  prate  of  the  sobriety  and  con- 
tinenoe  of  your  life,  of  your  self-respeot,  of  your  reverence  for  pure 
meuKMies  I  You  profess  to  love  Rosalind,  and  yon  would  condemn  her 
to  pass  the  best  part  of  her  young  life  as  the  nurse  of  an  old  man  ! 
What  have  you  to  give  her  in  exchange  for  the  gift  of  hnr^elf  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  you  or  about  you  to  match  that  matchless,  untouched 
Ixauty  ?  If  you  could  make  her  the  richest  woman  in  the  world,  would 
liiat  be  anything?  Nay,  might  it  not  be  the  means  of  tempting  her  to 
her  ruin  ?  In  deoenejrs  nam^  let  her  marry,  if  she  will,  some  hearty 
and  loyal  young  fellow,  w!io  can  absorb  her  and  be  nbsorl)ed  by  her, 
with  whom  she  can  go  forward  step  by  step,  making  the  same  dis- 
coveries^ grieving  at  the  same  sorrows,  exulting  in  the  same  joys, 
leaming  ue  same  lessons  of  success  and  foilnrs.  Would  von  ^oke  a 
growing  and  mounting  soul  to  your  own  d^nerating  and  dwindling 
saroaas,  and  call  it  marriage  ?  Leave  her  in  peace,  for  shame  I  and  se^ 
soma  fitting  penance  for  the  shabby  sin  you  contempiated 
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Hanging  in  the  windqir  of  the  book-ehop  was  a  placani  that  read, 
"Buy  'Miriam  Trent,'  Paul  Penwyn's  Great  iNovei.    Tenth  Tbougand 

00  eale  thia  day.  '  And  uuderneath  the  pkoanl  wasi  a  long  row  of 
mttilj-boand  volnmM,  with  "Mimm  twat*  im  tiMir  baiAs  in  gold 
wttering,  -  Snowden  had  htm  lookiiig  at  it  several  miiiuiaiy  bnfcliad 
only  just  reongoized  its  purport.  "Good  ft)r  Pan!  !''  he  murmure<l  to 
himself.    "  He  has  got  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  at  last  I    He  goes  up  as 

1  oome  down;  aod  uo  Artesian  Bank  will  ever  ruin  him.''  He  felt 
greatl/  brightened  up  by  this  discovery,  and  walked  on  with  a  tnm 
atepw  At  Sm  corner  of  kegent  CSiroBt  he  met  Tom  Gordon,  mnring  a 
very  sombre  countOMOce.    Tom  stopped  and  raised  his  hat  • 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Maynn,"  he  ^iaid. 

"  CoDgratulate  mel  Well,  that  is  not  exactiv  what  1  was  expect- 
ing.   But  perhaps  it  i»  as  well  to  regard  it  in  that  way.'' 

''I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Tom»  blushing.  Yee,  I  haw  bnid 
of  your  peoonfary  lass,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry :  I  hope  it  is  not  80 
bad  as  they  say.  But  I  was  thinking  of  aQnwthing  quite  difiatenti^ 
jour  engagement  to  Miss  Penwyn." 

"  Ah  1  wheie  did  you  get  that  news?" 

"  I  have  just  seen  her  father." 
And  he  told  you  that  Bosalind  and  I  weM  em^ged?*' 

^  He  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  wotda*  Bnt  I  could  infer  It  tmm 
some  things  he  snid.    In  fact,  I — the  news  was  not  wliolly  unexix-cted." 

"  Hum  I"  Snowden  eyed  the  young  fellow  keenly.  How  forlorn 
— almost  tragic — ^he  looked  1  All  at  once  the  elder  man  was  visiteci  by 
an  idea,  a  suggestion.  He  turned  it  over  in  hia  mind :  the  longer  m 
eonunined  it,  the  lata  iupiwifaaUa  it  appeared.  In  ftot,  what  ooold  be 
more  natural  ? 

"  All  I  care  to  my  at  present  is  that  I  shonld  not  like  the  rejwrt  to 
any  further  just  now.    My  affairs  in  A  m prion  put  me  in  a  sonsewhat 

delicate  pasition.    I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Peiiwyn.    How      die  house 

getting  on?" 

It  18  going  forward  very  fast :  if  we  keap  fba  same  number  of 

men  to  work,  it  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Rut,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  M.iyne,  j)erhap^  this  American  disas'trr  may  necessitate  your 
changing  your  plans  t  li  so,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  me  to 
make  some  arrangement  so  that  ■ 

**  No,  not  at  all.  Tlia  money  to'oovw  the  expense  was  deposited  in 
the  Weatnunster  Bank  hvn,  and  will  remain  subject  to  yonr  order. 
The  ofhor  conipliVntion  will  not  interfere  with  it.  Pres.s  the  work  with 
all  po»>sible  diiigcFKH ,  aii  l  let  it  be  as  good  as  it  ran  lie  made.  You  will> 
i  trust,  find  it  a  protiiable  job,  both  directly  and  indirectly." 

**  I  feel  the  obligation,  1  aSBore  you,"  said  Tom,  bowing. 

''It  is  entifely  matiud.  Are  yon  going  mj  vajt  Good-day, 
then." 

"  Grood-day,  Mr.  Mayne,"  said  Tom  ;  and  so  they  parted.  But  in 
a  moment  Snowden  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm,  and  there  was  Tom  again* 
He  had  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand. 
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"Would  you  kindly  deliver  tlus  to  Mr.  Peowynf'  he  said.  ''I 
Ibnad  tl  jrattcpday  is  that  old  tnink  cf  papen  that  Sir  Alejcander  kft 
to  iMu   It  appears  to  be  a  letter  from  Mr.  Penwyn  to  him,  dated  mono 

ihnn  twenty  years  buok.  I  haven't  read  it,  but  I  thought  he  liad  better 
have  iu  I  forgut  to  give  it  him  wbeo  I  saw  iiiiu;  aud,  as  I  may  not 
boou  aee  him  again  '* 

**  I  will  hand  it  to  him  with  plcaBiaia»'' Mid  Snawdaii. 

<^Thaiik7oaF'  AndhawaaoC 

SnowdeD  paawd  down  Regent  Street  to  the  Strand,  and  so  oitf- 

wardt?.  He  was  gra<liially  becoming  more  and  more  cheerful,  thoueh 
there  was  little  apparent  cause  for  it.  His  thoughts  were  busy  as  he 
waiked  along,  aud  not  unpleaitaiitly  busy.  AiLer  ail,  a  good  dmi  might 
be  done  even  without  a  fortune  1 

He  had  passed  through  Temple  Bar,  and  was  oomi^  in  eight  of 
Ludgate  Hill  aud  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  when  he  saw  i^nwyn  cross- 
ings th<^  «treet  from  the  vicinity  of  Paternoster  Row.  Snowd^  quicll^ 
eued  hia  step,  and  confronte<l  him  just      lie  reached  the  curb. 

"Suowden,  Siiowden,  is  this  vou!  '  ci  ied  Peuwyu,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand  with  all  his  miglit,  while  his  eyes  glowed  and  hU  fiice  wwrkea. 
''Oh,  mj  boy,  I  have  heard !  I  am  so  sorry — I  ean't  tell  yon^you 
know  it !"  His  voice  was  beautifully  tender,  and  expressed  all  that  he 
could  not  find  words  for.  "  I  was  just  going  to  take  the  Undei^round 
at  Blackfriai^  to  go  and  see  jo\i,"  he  went  oo.  "But  sinoa  you're 
here—** 

Let  OS  go  to  the  City  Club  and  have  something  to  eat  I  have 

walked  all  the  way  down  here,  and  am  aa  hungry  as  a  cannibal."  He 
hailed  a  passing  fiansom,  forced  Penwyn  into  it,  and  off'  they  trun- 
dled. In  a  few  iimiutes  they  were  at  tlie  Club  (I(>«)r,  and  lost  uo  time 
in  getting  ou  opposite  sides  of  a  small  diuuer-tabie  in  a  omivenieot 
aloove 

I  see  your  book  ia  doing  wonders,"  ho  aeid.   ''I  am  delighted  1 

But  why  didn't  you  send  me  a  OOpy?*' 

"Didn't  r?  I  meant  to;  but  the  success  astonish^l  mc  so  thnt  T 
have  hardly  been  able  to  think  straight  since.  Another  thousand 
copies  have  been  ordered  to-day.  And  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  merely  a 
popular  aettflation ;  the  best  reviewa  &ay  lovely  things  of  it  I  ean 
kardly  believe  in  it  myaelf ;  but  my  publLshers  do,  and  they  have 
ordered  another  story  of  me  for  three  thousand  guineas,  and  tell  me 
to  draw  on  thf>m  for  whatever  I  want  X  have  juat  come  from  there.'' 

•'Why,  this  is  bU{>erb  !" 

*'Or  course  it  is  I"  said  Penwyn,  waving  his  baud  and  smiling 
ndiantlyi   ''And  it  eoroes  just  at  the  right  time,  too^   I  tlianked  my 
atars  for  it  when  I  read  that  news  in  the  paper.    Of  oourse  it  will  be  - 
only  a  drop  in  the  buoket^  but  it  may  hold  the  fort  until  leinfoniementB 

can  come  lip." 

What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Snowdeo.     Ah  1  here  comes  our 
ateak*** 

I  waa  00  my  way  to  my  publiaheia',  tf  aee  what  the  atate  of  the 
aoooont  was,  when  I  got  the  afiemoon  paper.  I  went  right  on,  and 
thqr  laeeivnd  ma  like  a  prinoa^  The  anottnt  to  my  endit  wia  fifteen 
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hundred  pounds ;  and  I  got  an  advance  of  five  hundred  more/'  He 
was  hnnUnff  in  his  pocket,  and  now  pulled  out  a  wdl^wom  pocket- 
book.  **  I  bad  it  put  into  one  draft  for  deposit,  payable  to  your  order," 
he  continued  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  laid  a  crossed  (!he<'k  for  two  thouRind 
pounds  on  Snowdon's  i)late.  **  I  meant  to  pay  it  in  mywlf  and  tiien 
tell  you  of  it/'  he  aUcied ;  '■^  but,  since  we're  together,  why  stand  on 
oeremonyf   We  are  old  fKends  eooofh.'' 

Siiowden  picked  up  the  check,  examined  it,  turned  it  over,  laid  it 
down,  and  bent  a  peculiar  look  ui)on  Penwyn.  Then  he  suddenly 
threw  up  liis  head  and  laughed:  "  Ila  !  Iin !  hat— hol  hol  ho}— 'hal 
iial  ho!" — until  tiie  waiter  turner  1  :in<l  htaml. 

"  Why,  whutb  tlie  matter?  Wiiy  are  ^ou  iaiighiug  at  tliat  rate?" 
adced  Penwyu,  at  length,  looking  a  trifle  diaoonoeiied. 

"What  am  I  laughing  for?  Why,  bewuise  I  am  so  pleased,  of 
course  !  And  to  think  of  old  Malvini  I  Ha  !  ha  !  Iio !  My  dear  Paul, 
I  wotdd  i)e  will!n>r  to  lose  twenty  £)rtiines  rather  than  not  have  bad 
this  happen  !    It  is  glorious  I" 

**  I  m  not  aware  that  it  is  so  very  extraordinary,"  returned  Penwyn, 
rather  dryly.     A  fHend  is  a  friend.   What  do  yon  expect?" 

''Paul,  my  dear,"  said  Snowden,  in  a  haakv  Toioe,  and  with  tears 
in  Ills  eyes,  "  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  was  before.  I  don't  neeil  this 
raouey  at  all :  if  1  did,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  would  use  it.  But  that 
you  should  have  Riven  it  to  me  in  such  a  matter-of-course  way, — ^you, 
the  man  Vrhom  I  nave  quarrelled  with  the  last  twenty  years  because  I 
suspected  you — shame  to  me  to  have  done  it  I— of  bavine  married  the 
eirl  I  cared  fur  for  the  sake  of  her  dowry  1  I  repoitea  ni  it  lately. 
But  I  more  than  half  believed  it  all  that  time.  Can  vou  forgive  me? 
Yes,  I  know  you  can.  I  was  wiser  in  college,  when  f  picked  you  out 
'  as  the  best  man  there,  than  I  have  been  since.  And,  whether  vou 
forgive  me  or  not,  I  know  you  now,  and  that  is  satisfiwtion  enough. ' 

"Indeed,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Paul,  gently  and 
gravely.  *'  I  don't  wonder  at  your  thinking  ill  of  me,  though  I  didn't 
KU]ipose  you  would  think  tJud.  Yon  know,  your  engagement  was  not 
announced,  and  I  didn't  know  of  it  until  1  Imd  6]X}keu  to  Mildred,  and 
tboi  it  was  too  late.  She  terminated  the  engagement  the  next  dav ; 
and  we  ran  away  togetbo',  because  it  was  tbe  only  thine  we  oould  do. 
As  to  the  dowry,  I  remember  writing  a  letter  to  fiir  Alexander  fiwn 
Cornwal!,  telling  him  that,  under  the  circumstances,  neither  my  wife 
nor  I  could  accept  Huy  money  from  him.  He  probably  wouldn't  have 
let  us  liave  any,  iu  any  case ;  but  it  was  oomfortiug  to  have  been  before- 
hand with  him/' 

What  is  that?*'  asked  fibowden,  abru}>tly,  pulling  the  paper  that 
*   Tom  had  given  him  out  of  his  pocket  and  nanding  it  over. 

Penwyn  opened  it,  stared,  and  said,  Why,  tlutt's  tbe  very  letter  I 
wrote  bim  I    Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  From  a  iriund  of  mine.    Let  me  have  it, — and  the  check  too. 
I'll  give  tbem  back  to  you  to-morrow.  By  tbe  bye,  I  met  Tom  Gordon,  • 
and  he  congratulated  me«)D  my  engagement,  and  said  he  got  the  Dews 
from  you." 

^  Ob,  be  guttsed  it   You  aee^  be  baa  been  af^  my  Bosalind  for  a 
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year  past,  and,  thougli  I  didn't  forbid  it,  I  discouraged  it:  I  didn't 
want  her  to  marry  a  poor  uiaiu  He  came  to^ky  to  ask  me  if  I  was  of 
the  same  mind,  and  eaid  he  was  in  the  way,  thaoks  to  you,  to  make 
aome  monejr  io  hia  profesBioii.   Ooe  thing  led  to  another,  and  at  last, 

fiom  something  I  said,  be  jumjieil  at  the  conclusion." 

'*  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  Ufore,  Paul?" 

"  Well,  I  knew  it  would  keep  you  oi^\  and  I  wanted  my  girl  to 
have  a  free  chance  to  chooi^  what  and  wiiom  oha  liked  best.  If  it  was 
Qoidon,  I'd  have  anlunitted ;  bat 

"  I  see.   But  you  have  aaid  DOthing  to  Rosalind  herself?" 

"Notasvlhible.'* 

**  Well,  don't.  Let  me  manage  that  myself.  But  I  presume,  since 
you  object  to  her  marrying  a  poor  man,  that  I  am  as  ineligible  as 
Gordon?" 

**  Oh,  111  have  enough  now  to  keep  you  in  good  style." 
''Me,  or  Gordon  either r* 

*'  You're  an  old  friend,  and  a  man  ;  he's  but  a  boy." 

"  I'm  a  friond,  and  an  old  man,  and  she's!  but  a  girl.  Howfver, 
let  that  go.  W  e  will  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  is  until  my  house  is 
builu  As  to  my  aHair,  I  have  lost  a  fortune,  it's  true,  but  my  case 
is  by  no  meaoa  desperate.  It  won't  even  be  alnolately  neeessary  finr 
me  to  go  into  bosiness  again,  thougli  I  may  prefer  to  do  bo.  If  I  ever 
need  that  money  of  yours,  I'll  lu^k  you  for  it  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
Uuion.  Meanwhile,  I'll  read  *  Miriam  TrenL'  And  now,  my  dear 
fellow,  let  us  eat  our  cold  steak  and  potatoes." 

They  fell  to,  ao(X)rdingly ;  and  never  had  a  meal  tasted  better  to 
either  of  them.  Then  th^  took  a  hansom  back  to  the  West  End,  where 
they  parted  with  a  shake  of  the  band  that^  between  men,  waatheequivA- 
ient  of  an  embrace.    Snowden  went  home,  and  sent  for  Malvini. 

"  Patrick,"  said  he,  ''you  are  a  good  soul,  l)iii  you  have  one  failing, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  cure  you  of.  You  know  we  were  speaking 
oi  that  fortune-hunter,  Paul  Penwyn?" 

Yesy  Mr.  Snowden.  I  am  sorry  to  difler  from  you,  but  I  must 
retain  my  opinion  of  him." 

"  Certainly.  He  has  made  a  little  money  by  a  book  of  his,  lately. 
Hearing  of  my  loss,  he  went  to  his  publishers'  and  drew  that  chec-k, 
which  he  gave  me  au  hour  ago.  A  mean,  contemptible  advantage  to 
take  of  me,  waan't  it?" 

Ifalvini  looked  at  the  check,  and  changed  color.  He  lifted  hia  eyea 
for  a  moment  to  Penwyn's  face,  and  dropi)ed  them  airain. 

"  I  acknow!»Hl|,'e  I  wjis  less  than  fliir  to  him,  Mr.  Snowden,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  Soreiy  that  seems  a  t^enen)us  act  of  his.  Yes,  it  was  a  fine 
act.  But  I  formed  my  opiuiou  of  him  many  years  ago.  A  man  may 
improve  aa  he  grows  older.  He  nndoubtedly  tried  to  work  on  Sir 
AIexan<ler  to  give  him  that  dowry ;  and  though  I  may  forgive  him 
that,  I  can't  forget  it." 

"  Ah  I  well,  if  he  did  go  bo^^iTino;  to  Sir  Alexander,  he  worded  his 
uetitioa  in  quite  an  original  way,  and  by  chance  I  have  the  original 
aocument  here,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Read  that,  you  old  cur* 
mndgeon,"  ba  added,  toaaing  the  ibded  and  yellowed  letter  aonMB  the 
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table  to  Iiim,  ''and  then  let  me  hear  your  opiuion,  not  of  Uim^  but  of 
ytMirself!" 

MalTuii  took  the  letter,  and  read  h  tfaroogfa  earefollf.  .  Tben  ka 

lelded  it  carefully  up  and  returned  it 

"  Did  he  give  you  this  hiraself,  Mr.  Snowden     Iir-  n-ked. 

"Not  I  $^()t  it  from  Tom  Gordon,  who  got  it  from  8ir  Alexander." 

"  It  geems  to  look  as  if  he  might  be  a  decent  body  after  all,"  baid 
Malvini,  with  a  sigh ;  but  if  I  was  you  I'd  think  twice  before  marry- 
ing the  young  lady,  all  the  same.'' 

This  eventful  day  was  not  to  end  without  one  more  event. 

As  Snowden  was  going  down  to  dinner,  debatin^r  with  himself  how 
he  should  break  the  news  of  his  catasiropbe  to  Miliioent,  the  servant 
met  him  on  the  stain  and.  handed  him  a  telegram.  This  b  what  it 
contained : 

**  We  ahall  pull  through,  after  all.  The  government  came  to  our 
assistance.  'J  he  panic  is  abating.  Our  total  loss  lees  than  fifty  thoQ' 
aaad  dollars.    8it^ne<l,  Fui^LERTOsr." 

''That  will  do  instead  of  a  cocktail  before  dinner,"  said  Snowden 
io  himself.  " '  Fifty  thousand  dolUun*  I  I  would  not  etidbange  the  ez« 
perienoes — and  the  exi>erieBoe— of  this  day  for  fif\y  thoasana  millions, 
I  am  going,  iot  the  fataie,  to  lead  a  respectable  li£»  V* 


OHAPTEB  XV. 

It  Butted  Snowden's  plana  not  to  contradict,  outdde  of  his  immediate 
cirde,  the  report  of  his  failure.    Millicent,  Malvtni,  and  Penwyn  were 

the  Fole  depositaries  of  the  truth,  and  they  were  ple<lged  t(?  hold  their 
tongues.  Penwyn's  book  contintred  to  sell  immensely,  and  iie  was 
airett<ly  totalled  on  his  new  one.  llusaliud  took  this  unexpei'ted  change 
in  fortune  very  undemonrtratively.  8he  wore  not  so  much  as  a  new 
ribbon;  she  went  about  her  hou.9choId  afifkirs  serious  and  silent,  and 
was  more  than  usually  gentle  and  affectionate  with  her  father.  Tom 
Gh>rdon  never  called  on  them  in  these  dnvs.  He  was  very  busy  about 
the  house,  whieh  was  now  being  supplied  with  the  final  decorations. 
At  the^te  were  done,  and  there  was  nothing  lefl  to  do  but  liie 
furnishine. 

Snowden  had  made  a  point  of  coming  over  every  few  days  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  He  sliowed  no  desire  to  he  domineering  reganling 
the  arrangement^,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  Tom  to 
order  everj'tliing  in  acconlance  with  his  own  tastes  and  preierence.  "  I 
want  it  to  be  the  sort  of  house  that  a  young  woman — say,  like  Milli- 
cent-iTODld  find  mart  <»nv«>ia>t  ind  igi«lble,"  he  mSAV  «  Tou 
a  yonng  man,  familiar  with  the  fads  and  improvements  of  the  day,  and 
can  Kirry  out  the  idea  better  than  I  could.  Have  everything  jr-t  n<? 
von  would  if  you  were  in  my  place.  1  engage  to  be  satisfied  with 
tliat.*' 

"If  Tom  were  in  Snowden's  nhieef  Tom  smiled  grimly.  But 
the  idea  gave  him  a  melancholy  pleasore,  and  he  fbllowra  it  op.  He 


kad  had  his  own  dreams  of  the  house  hewoMld  have  hnilt  for  his  ladv- 
iove ;  aud  circumstan«a  had  strangely  favored  Win  realizing  his  dreams, 
with  the  single  though  not  anim|M>rtant  exoeptioa  that  hie»  lady-love 
mm  to  live  thevt  with  another  ooapanioB  than  himeelf.  The  site  wm 
the  same  that  he  had  (Anomtk ;  the  house  was  of  the  type  that  he  wouM 
have  b'.iiU  ;  and  now  he  was  to  acid  ovon  the  minor  details  and 

touches  wiiieh  hi^  having  fant  y  iiad  pictured  for  the  nnmnn  that  he 
loved.  An  he  went  about  directing  the  fturoi^ers  in  their  rrork,  he 
eeemed  to  see  a  giaeioas  riioit  fai  every  room  and  <^MiBiber, — a  ghoet 
with  flowing  hair,  broad  l>rew,  and  eerioos  eyes.  In  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  perhaps,  the  reality  of  the  vision  would  be  there ;  bat  he  would 
not  be  with  her.  He  had  dc<^irlcd  tipnn  liis  roiirne.  When  all  was 
done,  he  intended  to  sail  for  Arneriea,  ^^  here  liiere  ^y>Tv.  who,  he 

had  heard,  knew  how  to  appreciate  good  buildings  aud  were  willing  to 
pa^  for  them,  and  there  he  wonhl  live  and  prosper,  or  fail  and  die, — ^he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  which. 

At  ienerth  Tom  was  able  to  name  a  day  on  which  all  would  be 
finishe<l.  Snowden  was  to  come  with  Millieent;  "and,"  nnid  hf,  hivintf 
a  friendly  hand  on  tlie  young  man's  shoulder,  be  sure  you  are  ihei-e 
beforehand,  Gordon,  to  show  us  over  the  place.  The  fact  is,  you  see, 
I  have  been  teUmg  some  of  my  friends  what  capital  work  you  can  do^ 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  yon  will  have  all  the  commissions  you  can 
attend  to.  T  expect  one  or  two  persons  to  come  over  with  m^  and  I 
think  it  will  }>e  to  your  advantage  to  be  on  hand." 

On  the  morning  of  the  date  fixed,  accordingly,  Tom  came  to  the 
henee  and  let  himsttf  in.  He  wished  to  have  an  hour  or  two  there  bf 
himself.  He  lingered  in  every  room,  seruiinizing  every  ornament,  sitting 
m  theehairs,  gazing  from  the  windows.  "  RosaTi  nd !  Rosalind  P  he  kept 
sayinfl;;  and  there  was  no  answer.  He  looked  in  the  mirrors  which 
would  hereafler  reflect  her  face  ;  he  wondered  which  wnndow-neat  she 
woukl  like  best,  and  whether,  when  site  looked  out  towards  the  soutlieast, 
where  the  bend  of  the  river  was  visible,  she  would  remember  the  day 
when  he  had  rowed  her  along  under  the  overhanging  trees  and  had  told 
her  the  passionate  secret  of  his  heart.  Those  solitary  hours  were  full  of 
delicions  torture.  He  knew  not  whether  to  l>e  glad  or  sorry  when  he 
beard  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door. 

He  went  down  and  threw  it  open.  On  the  door-step  stood  Snowden, 
with  Boaalind  on  his  arm.  She  had  a  warm  eolor  in  her  ehceks,  and 
her  eyes,  as  they  met  his  startled  look,  were  dewy  and  mysterioos. 
Pttiwyn,  with  Millieent  beside  hira,  was  also  there. 

The  greetings  on  Tom's  «ide  were  constrained  and  awkward  :  he 
oould  not  help  feeling  that  a  cruel  trick  had  been  played  him.  Even 
if  it  were  nnratentional  on  Snowden's  part,  yet  Penwyn  and  Rosalind 
must  have  known  what  pain  it  would  give  liim.  But  when  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Millieent,  he  fouiMl  himself  strenfrthened  and  condoled. 
There  was  a  spiritual  Inrainouflnws  in  her  f:!(»e,  as  she  turned  it  oo  him^ 
that  gave  him  back  his  courage  and  lii-,  pat  it  in  r. 

Snowden  was  iu  high  spinLs,  and  Peawyu  bhowed  an  onusoal  cor- 
diality towards  the  youne  architect.  The  party  wandered  throogh  the 
honae^  ehittfag  and  hm^ung.  EveiTthlng  was  aeen^  oommeBted  on^ 
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•nd  admired.  Rosalind  betrayed  a  shyness  that  added  the  last  charm 
to  her  loveliness.  She  spoke  only  in  monosyikbleB,  and  avoided  Tom's 
oeiebborhood»tboagfa  onoeor  twice  be  fanded  he  eaaght  her  eying  hint, 
with  a  wistful  expraamoB.  Now  and  thra,  too,  he  remarked  her  and 
Millioent  walking  apart' and  speaking  together  in  whispera.  He  oould 
nndcrstand  everytiiinrr  hnt  Millieein's  part  in  the  drama.  As  liis  old- 
est and  most  tru.steti  triend,  she  ougiit  to  be  full  of  <x)nipa>sioii,  ay, 
of  indignation,  ou  his  accouuU  Yet  iu  her  oountenance  lie  eould  read 
nothing  but  a  shining  serenity.   What  did  it  mean  ? 

Finally  they  all  aaeembied  in  the  drawing-foom.  This  opened  on 
the  south  side  into  a  oonservatory,  which  was  crowded  with  exquisite 
roses. 

**  Well,  now,"  said  Snowden,  in  his  hearty  voice,  "you  all  like  the 
hoQse,  do  vou?   None  of  you  have  any  criticism  to  make?*' 

"I  think  we  are  all  agreed  in  admiration/'  returned  Penwyn, 
smiling. 

"  For  my  part,"  ob«orved  Snowden,  I  found  but  one  thing  lack- 
ing, and  that  was  something  I  forgot  to  mention  to  y«»u," — turning  to 
Tom, — "  a  door-plate.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  tloor-i>late«  are 
iashiiHiable;  but  to  my  thinking  thejr  finish  off  a  house  and  stamp  it 
nnmisfcakabiy  as  the  owner's  own.  '  So  I  took  the  iibo'ty,  while  we 
were  examining  things  inside  here,  to  get  a  roan  to  fasten  a  door-plate 
up  on  the  outer  door.  Let  u.^^  go  out  nrul  look  nt  it.  I  am  anxious  to 
know,  Gordon,  whether  you  will  appruse  of  the  design.** 

They  went  out  ou  tlie  porch,  Tom  moving  listlessly,  impatient  to 
bring  the  scene  to  a  dose.  There  was  the  door^plate^a  baml^ome  piece 
of  polislH^l  i)ras8,  screwed  into  the  panel.  The  name  was  eiigravcKl  on 
it  iu  Okl-English  lettering.  Tom  s  p-lnnce  prLose<i  idly  over  it.  ITe 
gave  a  nervous  start  and  oxrlaniation,  and  looked  again,  lie  turned 
venr  pale,  and  stared  from  one  lace  to  another :  all  returned  his  gase 
with  smiling  sympathy.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  cooM  not.  A  great 
sob  bnrat  from  his  throat. 

"Coroe^  eome,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  8nowden,  kindly,  "yon 
have  borne  disappointniont  like  a  man  :  yon  mustn't  break  down  at  the 
first  dawn  of  hope.    By  tin  wav,  where  id  Rosalind  ?" 

**I  think  I  saw  her  go  into  the  conservatory,"  said  Alillicent. 
''Go,  dear  Tom/'  she  added:  "  you  will  find  her  among  the  rvir<es.?' 

All  this  was  because  the  legend  on  the  door-piste  reoil  ss  loilowsx 

Bnt  it  is  wondeffal  what  an  edKect  a  certain  name,  in  a  certain  place, 
will  sometimes  have. 

With  impetuous  but  faltering  steps,  and  with  heart  and  brai^  on 

fire,  Thomas  Gortlon,  Architort,  made  hin  way  to  the  con«erv;i(' t  \  Ah, 
yes,  there  she  was!    The  njses  c  nild  lutt  eonceal  her.  ahe  was  rociier 
and  sweeter  than  they.    ^'  Rosalind  I  liosaliud !" 
*«Yes,Tomr» 

*         *         *         «  « 

Mj  darling,"  he  said^  **  how  long  have  joa  known  thief 
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"Only  since  this  morning.  Mr.  Mavne  and  Millicent  came  to  oar 
house.  Milliceut  spoke  to  me :  she  toM  me  whut  wud  intended.  At 
ilsBt  I  was  aMd  to  come^---oDl7  afhdd,"  she  added,  restiiig  her  buni'- 
ing  ciieek  on  his  shoulder ;  "  not — unwiUine  t  For  I  might,  ono^  have 
done  a  wicked  thin^ ;  but  Millicent  saved  me.  Oh,  there  never  was 
such  a  woman  as  Millicent  f    Even  you  do  not  know  her  as  I  do  !" 

"  She  has  always  felt  and  acted  towards  me  like  a  sister,"  said  Torn : 
no  one  can  like  her  and  appreciate  her  more  Uian  I  do.  But,  oh,  my 
1ov«!»  my  darling  love  I  Yoaaiemjr  Boaalind,  and  I  lave7oal" 

And  he  never  ooald  nndentand  why,  at  this  speedi,  she  bust  into 
passionate  tears. 

Meatrvhile,  Penwyn,  Snowden,  and  Milliceut  wandorrnl  away  from 
the  house  over  the  grounds.  They  came  to  the  boat-house  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  sat  there  for  a  while,  conversing  in  low  voices.  At  last, 
SnoWiden  and  MilHoent  rose^  and  bade  Penwyn  farewell,  and  left  him 
sitting  there  beside  the  water.  THief  stn^led  down  the  path  towards 
tlie  gate,  where  the  carriac^e  was  awaifii)?!-  thera.  As  he  tonk  her  hand 
to  help  her  up  the  step,  he  quickly  raisetl  it  to  his  li|ifl.  She  gave  him 
a  (leep,  shining  look,  and  retained  his  hand  in  hers  as  they  drove  away. 

Tom  and  Bosalind  were  married  In  November.  She  reosived,  on 
her  wedding-day,  an  ametiiTst  ring,  and  with  it  a  writing,  ^This  ring, 
which  once  belonged  to  your  mother,  comes  to  yon  through  your  oM 
friend  and  hers,  Snowden  Mayno." 

Snowden  and  Millicent  still  pass  the  season  in  London,  in  the  Park 
Lane  house.  In  the  winter  they  travel  in  the  south.  Mjss  riumpire 
lives  with  them  and  aooompanies  them.  She  is  sfcoater  and  more  or- 
t!i(x1ox  than  ever :  she  no  long^  contemplates  matrimony, — although, 
if  Malvini  were  fifty  years  yomiger,  there  is  no  telling  what  might 
happen. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNm    ELIXIR  OF  LIFK** 

HOW  HAWTHOKNB  WO&KXD. 

THE  methods  and  movemeDtB  of  an  origioal  mind  tie  always  of 
interest  and  value;  for  sacb  luiDds  are  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature,  and  know  no  middle-men.    They  are  at  the  root  and  in  the 

core  of  things  :  other  minds  derive  from  them  ;  or  we  mig^ht  put  it  that 
what  light  other  minds  shed  is  puiarizixl.  The  imiueasurable  array  of 
lileimtiire  finds  its  sooive  in  a  few  independeot  seeis;  and  the  yitolity 
of  the  latter,  scarcely  apparent  outwaralyylg  attested  by  this  ocMintleBS 
offspring.  It  would  seem  that  Nature  is,  to  the  generality,  a  gorgon, 
whose  features  they  shrink  in-^tini-tively  from  pontemplatinpr,  lest  a  too 
awful  beaiUy  paralyze  their  i'  cble  lite.  But  to  the  eletuental  men 
Nature  is  a  ixnstres*  ot  inliuite  tenderness  and  comj>lai8auce,  whom 
they  passioDately  love,  and  from  their  intefoooise  with  whom  spring 
cveatioos  of  immortal  art  To  us  seoond'-haiid  people 

In  dreams  their  jubUuni  camp  is  near, 

and  from  the  echoes  of  tlieir  lofty  conversation  ive  construct  the  sura 
and  substanco  of  our  tiioughta  and  theories.  Hut  thongh  original 
genius  may  t)ecome  the  Hubject  of  admiring  gossip,  and  exercise  limit- 
less influence,  only  its  final  resolts  are  oommonly  known.  We  have 
scanty  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  resolts  were 
obtained,— of  the  path  whereby  the  summit  of  ▼in<m  was  ascended. 
Whether  or  not  the  feet  that  are  so  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  ever 
followed  erring  trails,  or  faltered  on  their  way,  or  attempted  impracticable 
routes — these  things  we  know  not:  they  are  hidden  from  us.  The 
perfect  achievement  seems  miraculoun,  and  therefore  remote  firom  oor 
comprehoision :  yet,  could  we  have  followed  the  maker  through  his 
tentative  gropinffs,  while  his  purpose  was  stiil  infirm  and  his  goal 
dubious,  we  might  have  gained  precious  knowledge  and  encouragement. 
No  gi'cat  work  was  ever  easily  done:  somewhere  in  its  genesis  tiiere 
were  doubt,  suUering,  and  darkness.  It  has  been  truly  said,  though 
scarcely  believed,  that  seotus  takes  infinite  pains.  Were  it  helievM, 
(he  average  quality  of  the  world's  work  might  be  higher  than  it  is;  fbr 
it  is  the  indolent  persuasion  that  production — and  literary  production 
ef:|XH'ially — is  easy,  that  rt  i>d«rs  tiie  bulk  of  literature  <H>niinon place. 
The  best  that  even  the  lea-it  ot  ua  can  do  can  never  be  quite  worthless; 
but  it  is  precisely  the  least  among  us  who  are  least  apt  to  du  their  best. 
Or  it  may  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  men  should  be  classed  as 
smaller  or  greater  according  as  they  are  Mrilling  and  able  to  put  forth 
the  utmost  strengtli  (be  it  relatively  great  or  small)  that  is  in  them. 

But  there  is  au  instinct  of  reserve  in  true  genius  that  rau->(«  it  to 
shrink  from  revealing  it**  procceises.  The  poet's  vision  of  his  poem  was, 
perhaps,  even  fairer  than  its  realization :  he  is  but  half  satisfied  with-it 
as  it  stands;  he  feels  that  his  muse  is  loftier  and  more  august  than  he. 
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and  he  10  fain  to  at  least  conoeal  the  abortive  efforts  that  preceded  the 
final  issue  of  his  oommanion  with  her.  There  may  be  some  imnian 
vanity  in  this  concealment ;  and  something  may  be  due  to  a  generous 

jealousy  of  the  muse's  fair  repute,  lest  it  ho  dirnmfxl  by  the  confession 
of  her  lover's  frailty.  lie  will  appear  before  the  world  in  her  company 
only  in  his  most  spotless  robes  and  noblest  mien.  Tiie  veil  of  their 
wooing  shall  never  be  with<lrairn.  If  thejr  had  lovers'  quarrels,— if 
lie  spose  hasty  words^  and  she  resented  them, — let  it  not  be  known. 
Their  harmonie.s  alone  .shall  come  to  light. 

M;iy  this  reserve  be  justifiably  penetrated  by  the  world?  Tenny- 
son s  uidiguaut  verse  denies  it,  and  his  protest  finds  many  echoes.  The 
gentle  Shakcsneare's  curse  still  guards  uie  tomb  at  Stratford.  But  the 
ohemistiy  of  Time  dissolves  all  disgotses,  and  the  secrete  of  one  centoiy 
are  nnoovered  by  the  next.  The  events  and  characters  of  history  become 
clearer  as  we  remove  from  them.  To  posterity,  as  to  God,  all  hearts 
are  open.  The  slow,  inevitable  revelation  of  man  unto  himself  is 
made,  and  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  at  once  bumbling  and  uplift- 
ing^ is  vindicated.  The  low  and  the  high  are  brought  together,  and 
shown  to  he  but  pha-ses  of  one  prototype,  the  dark  thr^uls  aira  the  light 
but  warp  and  woof  of  one  univei-sal  fabric.  It  our  dastiny  at  last  to 
k!M>^v,  and  not  be  self-deceived.  The  perfiet  manhood  of  the  Golden 
Al*'  ran  Ikj  founded  on  no  misapprehension*,  whether  of  good  or  of  ill. 
iu  uruer  that  our  illusions  may  become  truth,  tiiey  must  first  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  the  ideal  must  be  shattered  ere  its  realization  can  be  aooom- 
plislied. 

Reverence  is  due  to  virtue  and  to  greatness,  and  to  them  only ;  not 
to  the  human  beinrjs  who  in  g:reater  or  If^s  measure  are  characterized  by 
these  qualities.  The  jktsous  and  gO(xliiess  are  twain  ;  they  can  r-  <  ri\  e 
it,  but  it  can  never  be  they.  If,  therefore,  we  coufouiid  tlie  light  with 
the  lantem,-^Qod's  gift  to  man  with  the  man  to  whom  it  is  .given,-^ 
sure  disappointment  awaits  as.  We  may  love  heroes,  but  it  is  only 
heroism  that  we  may  worship ;  nor  sliall  we  love  our  Washingtons  and 
Savonarolaa  the  less  bef-ause  we  admit  their  human  frailties.  It  is 
objected  that  the  baser  sort  find  encouragement  for  their  baseness  iu  the 
slips  of  the  great.  Yet  even  this  pathetic  fiict  is  but  an  indirect  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  goodness ;  and,  meauwhile,  how  many  a  weary 
wrestler,  finding  that  the  mightiest  of  his  brethren  were  also  weak, 
will  take  heart  to  fight  again  ! 

My  present  theme,  however,  is  not  a  moral  but  a  literary  one.  In 
the  growth  of  culture,  our  literary  refutations  are  gradually  finding 
thdr  final  places ;  and  the  original  gmius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is 
fonnd  to  occupy  a  lofty  and  somewhat  solitary  position.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  write  from  life  instead  of  from  books ;  and  his  sensitive 
artistic  perception  gives  his  work  an  imsnrpapfed  symmetry  and  finish, 
while  the  depth  and  fsaneness  of  his  insight  impart  to  his  stories  an 
inexhaustible  vitality.  Precisely  wliat  he  has  done,  no  one  else  has 
even  attempted ;  his  ends  and  ms  means  are  alike  peculiar  to  himself* 
Whatever  he  gave  to  the  pnblie  was  perfected  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability;  and  the  front  thus  presented  to  the  world  was  found  so  flaw- 
lesa  as  to  lie  almost  mysterious^ — so  graceful  was  it,  yet  so  strong,  so 
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mmang  easy,  and  yet  so  profound.  W«  are  tUU  asking  oundyieB 
whether  or  not  Shakespeare  ever  blotted  a  line ;  and,  nrntcUu  vmtandU, 
a  similar  uncertainty  prevailed  ro^^arding  HawUiome.  How  did  he  do 
his  work?  Did  his  productious  spring  fiilly  developed  from  his  mind, 
as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove  ?  or  were  ihw  the  frnit  of  long, 
Iftboriooa  toil,  the  outcome  of  many  trlahi  and  ndinres,  achieved  at 
len^b,  not  as  the  tree  |;rowB,  but  as  the  sculptor  carves, — ^not  from 
within  outward,  by  an  innate  Impolae^  bat  from  without  inward,  hy 
deliberate  plan  and  desi^? 

The  postliutnons  publication  of  his  Note-books  and  journals  mi^ht  be 
regarded  in  the  light  uf  a  cuotrtbution  towards  the  answering  oi  such 
qnestiona.  Th^  w«ie  written  for  his  own  eje  alone,  and  represented, 
of  oonrse,  the  immediate  and  unrevised  output  of  his  thought  ana 
observation.  Certainly  they  are  very  different  from  his  finish^  work, 
thonq^h  tin?  rlifterence  is  less  apparent  nn  the  surface  than  within.  The 
style  is  always  clear  and  graceful  without  effort,  and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  mere  (imposition,  lacks  some  of  the  finer  harmonies  only. 
Bat  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  look  beneath  the  surftoe  we  find  a  change. 
There  is  keenness  of  signt  and  insight,  often  a  quick  grasping  of  unex- 
pected truth,  a  fonvinring;  snrttrh  of  charnr-trr,  ;md  now  and  then  a 
passage  of  meditation  or  monilizing.  But  the  translucent  depths,  the 
lovely  siiadowy  mysteriousness,  of  the  completed  stories  are  not  there* 
In  reading  the  latter^  the  melody  of  words  and  play  of  figures  please 
and  soothe  iib,  but  their  effect  is  to  compose  us  to  the  mood  to  ap- 
preciate the  deeper  beauties.  It  is  like  contemplating  the  snrftce  of 
smooth  wntor,  which  would  lose  more  than  half  its  charm  wore  we  not 
conscious  ui  shadowy  regions  nnderlyinp  the  light  and  color  above. 
And  when  we  ooncentrate  our  gtize  to  explore  these  half- veiled  recesses, 
we  discover  depth  beyond  depth,  to  the  foil  satislaetion  of  the  sonl. 

In  short,  Hawthome's  Note-books  are,  comparatively,  the  body 
without  the  soul,  or  with  only  momentary  glimpses  of  a  soul.  His 
romances  take  this  body  and  refine,  reform,  an<l  transfigure  it  with 
spirit.  And  it  becomes  evident  that  the  spirit  is  what  he  chiefly  seeks 
and  cares  for,  and  that  the  loveliness  and  symmetnr  of  the  external 
mhodiment  are  bat  the  consequence  and  correspondence  of  what  is 
within.  No  literary  enterprise  was  worth  undertaking,  in  his  opinion^ 
unless  it  bore  a  spiritual  meaning  and  moral ;  and  until  this  meaning 
was  clear  to  him  he  could  not  give  a  final  fftrm  to  j^o  much  as  the  first 
sentence  of  tiie  story.  So  that  in  all  that  ho  published  there  is  a  double 
life  simultaneoDsly  proceeding ;  and  that  aspect  of  it  is  the  more  essen- 
tial which  is  the  less  obvious.  The  reader  who  reads  him  with  under* 
standing  interprets  him  according  to  the  color  and  character  of  his  own 
experience,  and  tlms  feels  as  if  the  truths  and  beauties  that  he  discovers 
could  be  disco verctl  by  no  one  else.  The  book"  pf>noofjnently  become, 
in  a  sense,  the  reader's  peculiar  propi  ty, — he  having  drawn  from  them, 
as  he  draws  from  life  itself,  things  that  belong  to  him  and  can  be  ap- 
pn^riated  no  other.  This  may  account  for  the  afleotion  in  which 
Hawthorne  is  held  by  those  who  study  him  :  he,  as  it  were,  makes  the 
render  his  participator  and  collaborator.  And  as  t/^Michint^  the  Note- 
books, they  at  all  events  serve  to  reveal  thus  much  ot  the  secret  of  -his 
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metluxl:  his  coTice[»t ions  did  not  attain  instantaneous  perfection  j  and 
the  thought  and  modiiiaiiioii  that  he  gave  to  them  were  mainly  dlnxitcd 
to  inspiring  them  with  a  soul, — ^an  interior  and  contagious  principie  of 

But  ihe  answer  of  the  Note-books  is  not  a  oomplsfce  answer^  and  if 

they  stood  alone  we  should  still  ha  nnenlightenea  as  to  some  of  the 
most  interestin*^  fpatiiref  of  the  problem.  Fortunately  for  our  iuvesti- 
gation,  there  exisus  a  gr  up  of  romances,  more  or  less  frnyrnpntarj  in 
form  and  rough  in  texture,  whicii,  apart  from  liieir  luLertisL  atorieij, 
are  invaliiable  io  tba  light  they  throw  opon  the  actual  prooeases  of 
Hawthorne's  work.  They  were  published,  at  different  periods,  after 
his  death ;  but  in  this  publication  the  chronological  order  of  their  pro- 
duction was  not  observed  :  it  so  happens,  indeed,  that  the  order  Wiis 
exactly  reversed.  Thus,  the  last  to  see  the  light  was  "  The  Ancestml 
Footstep,"  which  was  written  in  Italy  in  185S— U  :  it  appeared  in 
HooghtoD's  edition  about  1884.  In  1883  I  edited  "Doctor  Orim- 
shawe's  Secret,"  which  Hawthorne  wrote  in  1860-1,  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  More  than  twelve  years  l)efore  this  publication, 
"Septimius  Felton"  was  printed  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic  MonOdyy 
and  after wanls  in  book-form  in  England  and  America;  it  was  written 
in  1861-2.  Finally,  the  publication  in  the  Atlantic  of  "  The  Dolliver 
Bomanoe^'  was  begun  during  Hawthonie's  lifetime,  In  1863>4,  the 
hut  diapters  of  tlie  fragment  appearii^  immediately  after  his  death. 
It  was  written  in  1863,  and,  liad  it  br^n  completed,  would  have  stood 
as  the  final  form  of  tlie  cone  ptioa  which  was  variously  shadowed  forth 
in  the  previous  three  romances. 

For  the  four  are  sister  stories :  certain  leading  features  are  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  in  aU  of  them.  They  may,  however,  be  again  subdivided 
into  pairs, — ^''The  Ancestral  F(Mjtstep'*  and  "Doctor  un'mshawe's  Se- 
cret," on  the  one  hand,  and  "Septimius  Felton"  and  *'  Thi  Dolliver 
Romance,''  on  the  other,  being  oloBely  allied.  But  let  us  examine  this 
more  in  detail. 

While'  in  England  in  1855,  Hawthorne  visited  an  ancient  manorial 
hall  which  possessed  among  other  venerable  inheritances  a  picturesqne 
legend  of  a  Bloody  Footstep  imprinted  by  a  mythical  ancestor  who 

(Tjmmitted  somo  "^angnmarv  crime.  Hawthorne  had  doubtless 
alftady  c  jiitempiatetl  the  contingency  of  writing  wliat  \a  now  called  an 
international  novel,  and  the  l^nd  of  the  Bloody  Footstep  seems  to 
havestnick  him  ss  a  good  central  ftatnre  of  the  intended  romance^  It 
stayed  in  his  mind,  maturing  and  making  itself  at  home  there,  for  three 
or  four  ^ears,  during  which  Hawthorne  diligently  wrote  his  journal, 
with  a  view  (as  he  afterwardg  intimated)  to  usmg  the  material  thus  ac- 
cumulated as  the  side-ot-enes  and  background  of  his  tale.  At  length, 
as  we  havejust  seen,  he  made  his  first  essay  towards  embodying  his 
idea  in  <*The  Ancestral  Footstep,''  fallowing  this  up  with  "Doctor 
GfunshawQ^'^  which  is  a  mooh  rlener  and  fuller,  thongb  still  an  inoom- 
j^ete^  presentation  of  the  same  theme.  It  did  not  satisfy  him :  he  did 
not  see  his  way;  and  at  this  point  the  Bloody  Footstep  ceases  to  be 
the  central  feature  of  the  attempt,  and  beix»m«j  a  subsidiary  one. 

What  was  to  take  its  place?    In  order  to  find  the  first  hint  of  the 
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Kuljstitiite,  we  must  look  back  upwards  of  fifteen  yeni-s,  to  an  early  story 
of  Hawthorne's,  in  which  the  plot  turns  upon  an  Elixir  of  Life  dis- 
covered by  a  certain  Doctor  Heidegger.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  deathless 
man  was  probably  one  of  the  meet  familiar  guests  of  Hawthorne's 
imagination  all  through  his  life.  1  say,  of  his  imairinatioii ;  for  it  was 
never  permitted  to  ovemtep  the  boundaries  of  tlmt  enelianted  region. 
But  the  reason  of  his  attraction  to  the  idea  is  obvious :  not  only  was  it 
transoendently  picturesque,  but  it  involved  in  its  treatment  a  (X)usidera- 
tioD  of  all  the  profocmdest  problems  of  hamao  life  and  destiny.  Sach 
an  idea  was  pmiliarly  gOTroane  to  Hawthorne's  genius :  we  might  say 
t)irit  it  was  the  Romance  of  Immortality  that  he  was  born  and  sj)ocifi- 
cuJly  endowed  to  write.  It  led  liiru  on  through  boyhood  and  vDuth 
with  recurring  fleams  of  promise  and  beckonings  of  fascination;  it 
moved  before  him  in  his  prime,  endued  with  the  majesty  of  wisdom 
and  the  splendor  of  experience ;  and  at  length,  at  the  moment  when 
his  genios  and  knowledge  were  fully  ri|>e  for  the  achievement,  and  the 
vision  rested  before  his  eyes  in  its  perfected  beauty,  and  his  li|>s  were 
parted  to  tell  the  tale, — in  that  moment  the  mysterious  transformation 
came  upon  iiim,  and  he  eutered  into  the  sphere  where  immortality  is 
the  natural  law. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  (hat  the 
l^end  of  the  Bloo<ly  Footstep  was  incapable  of  furnishinc:  the  spiritual 
significance  that  he  sought  in  it,  that  lie  turned  definitely  and  re-solntely 
to  the  immortal  tlienie.  Like  many  another  artist,  he  had  postponed 
from  year  to  year  the  grapple  w  ith  tlie  topic  that  was  nearest  to  hiiu  of 
all :  he  had  shrunk  from  goiu^  forward  to  meet  it ;  but  now,  at  last,  it 
had  come  to  him,  and  forced  itself  upon  him.  He  and  it  were  in  the 
Yistfi :  the  challenge  had  passed,  the  trumpets  had  sounded,  and  the 
JoUi't  mnst  be  nuK 

At  tliis  period  the  first  guns  of  the  civil  war  had  been  fired,  and  in 
the  historic  town  of  Concord,  as  all  over  the  country,  the  early  volun- 
teers had  been  mostered  on  the  gi*een,  and  thence  departed  to  tiie  South. 
It  was  on  the  19tb  of  April,  1861,  that  Concord  sent  out  her  company  ; 
it  find  been  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  that  the  Brltisli  had  marehed 
by  night  from  Boston  and  had  sheti  the  tir&t  blootl  of  the  Revolution 
at  Lexington  and  at  Concord  bridge.  The  coincidence  was  a  striking 
one,  and  had  its  infiuence*in  d^i»mining  the  opening  som  of  the  new 
story.  It  should  be  Concord,  and  even  the  very  house  and  plot  of 
gronnd  and  hill-top  that  Hawthorne  had  chosen  for  his  own  home. 
The  hoii^c  stocxl  on  the  old  road  to  Boston,  and  the  British  had  actually 
luari'hed  past  the  house  eighty-six  years  before.  Moreover,  it  was 
said  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  a  man  who  believed  that  he  sliould 
live  forever.   Nothing  could  be  more  suitable. 

The  elemmts  of  the  story,  as  he  forecast  them  at  this  juncture,  were 
of  abundant  promise.  The  hero  of  the  great  adventure  should  be  a 
youth  of  American  birth,  but  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
Engiisii  family, — the  family  of  the  Bloody  Footstep,  indewi ;  and  the 
ancesitor  who  trod  iu  blood  should  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Elixir  that 
bestowed  earthly  immortalilgr.  The  recipe  for  this  Elixir  was  handed 
down  through  uie  generations  of  his  descendants;  but  the  emigrant  to 
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America  left  it  iu  the  possession  of  the  English  branch  on  his  departure. 
Id  Amerim,  however,  ne  became  allied  bjr  marriage  with  the  deBoeodaiito 

of  &  famous  Indian  sachem  and  wizard,  who  likewise  had  the  secret  of 
a  life-giving  drink,  tallying  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  old  Englbh 
alchemist.  In  the  hero  of  the  story,  thei*elore,  the  English  blood  and  the 
Indian  blood  are  combined;  his  old  witch-like  aunt  has  the  Indian 
leoipe;  and  the  nephew  reodvea  the  English  one  from  a  youn?  English 
cffioer  who  was  of  the  detadiment  that  marohed  to  ConoonT  on  that 
fuaona  April  da.j,  and  whom  Septknios  (as  oar  hero  is  called^  slew. 
The  ofTlf'er  was,  m  fact,  the  last  representative  of  the  Engli-^li  firanoh 
of  Septimins'a  family.  Hcren[>on  Septimius  sets  to  work  to  brew  the 
great  Elixir,  being  firmly  resolved  to  live  forever  j  but  he  is  much  per- 
plexed by  the  ahsenoe  of  a  oertain  iii|gredient«  the  moat  important  of  all, 
since  it  is  that  which  imparts  the  essential  virtue  to  the  whole  decoction. 
At  lei^ith,  through  the  intermediation  of  a  mysterious  girl,  Sibyl,  and 
a  grotesque  and  still  more  mysterion'^  old  doctor,  Jabez  Port^oaken 
bv  name, — who  n  r(  initiiscence  oi  DtH  tor  Grimshawe  in  the  lormer 
story, — ke  obtaiu:},  aa  lie  iaucies,  tiie  missing  element,  and  the  Elixir 
is  mMe. 

As  will  be  peroeived  from  this  outline,  the  new  romance  retained  all 
the  better  features  of  the  Bloody  Footstep  tale,  the  theme  of  the  Elixir 
being  skilfully  grafted  upon  it  In  writing  out  the  published  sketch 
of  "Septimiu^  Felton,*'  however,  no  Englisli  scenes  are  introduced: 
Hawthorne  probably  intended  to  appropriate  what  was  desirable  iu  this 
dueotion  fiom  **  Doctor  Grimshawe,''  in  the  final  recasting  of  the  story. 
But  after  "Septimius'^  was  finished,  it  did  not  please  him  any  better 
than  "Grimshawe"  had  done;  and  it  was  then  that  he  made  his  final 
venture  in  "The  Doliiver  Romance,"  wherein  we  find  "Grinishawo" 
and  "  Septimius"  strangely  fused  together,  while  the  outward  action  of 
the  romance  settles  upon  two  quite  new  pharaoters, — Gnindsir  BolUver, 
to  wit,  and  the  little  girl.  Pansy,  who  lives  with  him  in  the  house  \sr 
the  graveyard.  The  Elixir,  in  this  version,  has  been  already  concocted, 
and  stands  unsuspet'ttid  on  the  shelf  of  Grandsir  DoUiver's  laboratory. 
Doctor  Grimshawe,  or  Portsoakon,  now  appe.ii*s  as  Colonel  Dabney, 
**a  grim  oid  wreck,"  whoisc  antecedents  and  pur]|)ose  were  never  eluci- 
date in  the  pablisbed  fragment  At  another  tune  I  may  attempt  to 
trace  out  the  probable  coarse  of  the  story  from  the  point  where  it  is 
broken  off. 

But  at  present  my  intention  Is  to  show  Hawthorne — or  to  admit 
tiie  reailer  to  look  upon  him — in  the  actual  labor  of  composition.  The 
NotC'books  have  iiulicatetl  the  general  tendency  of  his  eial>orations — or 
sim]dification8,  as  they  often  were ;  the  second  thouglit  of  his  mind  upon 
material  col  lected.  We  are  now  to  see  this  second  tliought  in  operation, 
wrestling  with  the  obstaohis  it  encounters,  and  prevailing,  retreating, 
shifting  its  ground,  as  the  cxise  may  be,  but  always  resoltite  to  be  satis- 
fictl  with  nothing  less  than  absolute  victory,  spiritual  and  material,  either 
that  or  nothing.  We  shall  see  him  writing,  apparently,  with  no  defi- 
nate  sosnaiio  of  a  plot  befinre  him,  but  with  all  as  yet  plastio  in  his 
raind,  rssdj,  wHhin  oertain  limits,  to  take  whatever  form  the  insight 
of  the  moment  might  oommnnicate  to  it.  So  fiur  as  I  am  aware^  Haw- 
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thome  n«var  oommitted  sn  outline  of  a  plot  to  paper.  He  carried  his 
ooDeeptkMia  in  aalation  in  hia  nund,  and  thera  worked  theoi  out  to  tha 
p(Mnt  where  they  seemed  ready  to  be  writtoo*  In  this  way  he  hia 
gen  Ills  free  to  aot^pon  its  own  inapiralioiia.  This  would  account,  also, 
for  the  absence  of  outlines  and  memoranda  for  his  published  stories 
among  his  papers, — though,  of  course,  he  may  have  destroyed  these 
afler  the  stories  were  written.  The  manuscripts  of  the  latter  are  re- 
markably ftts  from  enuores  and  interlineations ;  they  look  like  dean 
oopieSp  not  originals;  and  perhaps  they  are  so.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Romance  of  the  Elixir  passed  through 
as  many  trials  and  chang-«*«  rts  took  'placje  in  the  brewing  of  the  Elixir 
itself,  and  thereby  affords  us  just  tlio  opportunity  we  swk.  It  was 
doubtless  the  most  difHcult  problem  ihni  Hawthorne  ever  attempted; 
and  his  ftiling  health,  and  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  proepeotB  of  the 
war,  dashed  bis  spirit  for  the  undertaking.  He  ])ut  upon  paper  one 
effort  after  another,  and,  beinj^  uncertain  which  of  the.se  records  might 
prove  useful,  he  destroyed  none  of  tli'  m.  We  find,  consequently, 
many  passages  that  run  nearly  pamllel  with  one  another,  or  diverge  so 
slightly  as  to  be  evidently  akin.  By  comparing  these  one  with  another 
we  may  ezpeot  to  ooma  upon  some  interesting  cbaraoteristios  of  the 
great  romancer.  But  this  brings  me  directly  upon  the  point  towards 
which  I  have  been  moving. 

There  exists  a  nianuBcript  of  JSath  uiiol  Hawthorne's,  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  published  Septimius  Felton/'  which  has  never 
hitherto  been  printed  or  (owing  to  the  almost  insurmountable  diffionlties 
of  the  handwriting)  even  read.  It  was  evidently  written  either  just 
belbre  the  published  "  Septimius"  or  just  after  it;  for  it  resembles  it  in 
essential  points,  while  differing  from  it  enough  to  make  the  plii  I'ni)^  of 
the  two  side  by  side  curious  and  edifyinpf.  In  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing uuinljers  of  Lijppijicott's  Mayaziiie  I  shall  institute  such  comparisons, 
pnnting  the  fivshest  and  most  ohanseteristio  passttes  of  the  mannsoript^ 
and  supplying  the  gaps  between  with  a  condensed  paraphrase  saffident 
to  enable  the  casual  reader  to  regard  the  story  as  being,  so  &r  as  the 
plot  is  concerned!,  a  finishe<i  work. 

The  manuscript  bears  no  title ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  same  is  true 
of  all  the  poisthumous  Hawthorne  manuscripts  hitherto  published.  It 
might  bear  the  name  of  "Septimins,"  since  that  dark-browed  youth 
occupies  here,  as  in  the  published  story,  the  position  of  hero.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  distinp^uish  this  from  the  already-known 
versions  of  the  same  general  subject^  I  shall  call  it  simply 

THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE.* 

Septimius,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  wanted  to  meditate,  uot  pore 
over  Ixioks,  had  gone,  towards  sunset,  to  the  summit  of  the  long  ridge 
which  rose  abruptly  behind  bis  dwelline,  and  stretched  east  and  w«t 
along  die  woodside,  aflfording  wide  and  or  views  of  some  of  that  low 


•My  (^wn  paraphrase  will  bo  print*Ml  in  nmaller,  the pa«"?n[:;r>s  from  tho  manu- 
icript  in  larger,  type.  Qommeata,  etc.,  will  be  placed  between  brackeU.  Mawthorae't 
■anotetiOBS  wiU  appear  in  the  tody  of  the  test)  inlteliee. 
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meadow-Iaod  which  was  a  great  fe^ure  of  the  neighborhood, — his 
native  place, — a  town  intenBOoCed  by*  a  slu^ish  riyer;  where,  onoo^ 
Mffemnd  to  have  oyerapread,  many  an  acre  iSu^  the  eurfaoe  of  a  sksp- 

ing  lake ;  where,  now,  the  farmers  had  long  reaped  richest  harvests. 

Here  was  his  favorite  liaiint  and  daiiv  walk,  ^^vliilo  ho  mefHtated  on 
such  subjects  as  were  iikeiy  to  come  within  the  tieopQ  ot  a  young  man 
who  bad  recently  completed  such  education  as,  about  a  century  ago,  was 
to  be  derived  from  a  venemble  ooUege,  where  the  traditiooB  of  the  greet 
English  universities  had  liog^ered,  and  had  as  yet  been  invigorated  hj 
no  iresh  life  of  thought,  sprino-ing  up  in  our  own  soil :  but  meditations 
such  as  a  youth  so  instructed  and  so  limitcxl  miglit  be  supposed  to  in- 
dulge, while  directing  his  further  studies  to  that  subject  which  still — as 
it  had  been  ever  einoe  the  Pilgrima  eame— was  deemed  the  highest 
object  of  earthly  ambition,  aa  well  as  Chriatian  dut^, — ^the  ministry. — 
N.B.  8om  thorl  remarks  aa  to  the  n^hmM  ^  Pmiimim. — Such  medi- 
tnhom  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  yoong  man  ao  trained  and  ao 
destined. 

[I  have  quoted  these  opening  sentences  at  length  because  of  the 
oontiaat  they  aflford  to  Hawthorne's  naoal  light  and  effintleaB  ainrle. 
There  are  only  two  foil  stops  in  the  two  long  paragraphs.  Nevertheleas 
they  are  full  of  matter  and  color,  and  need  only  remodelling  to  be 

worthy  of  the  writer.  Tn  the  published  version  of  "  Septimius"  they 
arc  omitted ;  and,  indeed,  the  early  part  of  the  story  ia  quite  difierentiy 
treated  .3 

Bat,  likewise^  there  were  aome  odier  meditationa,  thrusting  them* 
selves  insdionalj  or  violently  through  the  trim  forms  and  boundariea 
which  the  narrow  plan  of  his  education  had  set  to  his  mind,  such  as 

were  hardly  to  be  expected,  nor  perhaps  d^ired,  save  that  a  r\rh  m\]  is 
apt  to  be  fruitful  in  such  weeds.  But  Septimius,  and  all  his  racse, — 
though  he  a>unted  excellent  persons  among  them, — were  liable  to  strange 
vagaries  of  the  inteUeotaDd  oharaoter ;  principally  owing,  no  donbt^  to 
a  wild  genealogy,  that  had  infused  different  atrains  of  powerful  blood 
into  their  race ;  and,  perhaps,  to  certain  strange  traditions,  that  sug- 
gested to  each  generation  the  exceptional  character  and  fortunes  of  its 
ancestors.  Of  these  matters,  however,  we  shall  have  future  occasion  to 
speak,  with  aofficient  particularity. —  N*B.  J2  wu  mM-aflernoon,  net 
mmaeL—The  mimder  AoM  hem  a  oertoln  dexieriiiy  tn  hu  mamietj  tn 
dinding  hia  oonversaUon. — 

Here  ptoo<l,  or  walked,  i^fjptimins,  a  young  man  of  a  slender  and  erect 
figure,  a  dark,  brooding  brow,  and  eyi;^  that  usually  seemed  looking  in- 
ward, except  when  called  (^specially  to  outward  objoctb,  when  they  glittered 
with  a  qnick  gleam,  like  Indian  eyes.  Here  he  was,  enjoying,  we  may 
snppoee,  the  fresh  verdure  with  which  an  unnaoally  eerl^  spring  had 
overspread  the  fields,  and  looking  ont  thrDa|;h  the  intneadea  of  the 
ibiiage  of  his  thoughts— the  ex'-eeding  luxumnce  of  a  young  man's 
thoughts — at  the  swelling  buds  of  the  birch-trees  on  his  hill-top,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  freshuess  of  other  things,  and  the  dreary  hues 
of  the  pftoh  pines,  which  atiU  kept  thehr  winter  garments  on — ^when  a 
companion  found  him,  aaoendlng  the  ateep  hill'«de  from  Septiminfl^a 
hnmoJe  abode  at  its  fiwt. 
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**  I  oommend  your  wisdom,  my  dear  Septimius/'  said  he,  "in  leav- 
ing vour  dark  little  room  3roiider,  ibr  the  better  air  and  wider  aoope  of 
the  hill-top.  Two,  or  it  ma/  be  three  hours  a  day  spent  here,  and  eight 
or  nine  hours  at  your  bwks,  would  be  a  good  division  of  a  student's 
day.  I  have  always  fouud  it  c^ood  to  let  the  uatural  siinsijinc  fall  into 
the  aund,  daily.   We  thus  dram  away  the  mustiness  of  old  learning." 

It  was  evidently  a  derical  personage  who  spoke ;  a  village  miniStar, 
with  eomething  of  the  Puritan  severity  of  demeanor,  but  a  kindlier 
sympathy  warming  it  a  little,  and  probably  a  wider  range  of  specula- 
tion, acquired  by  keeping  his  faith  ns  a  livinfr  cr<'rni,  iiist^nd  of  :i  dead 
lo!?sil ;  a  nian  in  faded  hlaci%,  as  Ixilitiiiig  iii.s  siuaii  Htij^eud,  luit  the 
rusticity,  if  such  there  were,  of  liis  garb  wa«  hiddeu,  or,  as  it  were, 
teoeived  a  fine  gloss,  by  a  certain  natiual  refinement  of  manner,  and  the 
pleasant  sound  of  his  voice ;  so  that  you  would  not  notice  that  the 
eonntrv  tailor  had  made  his  clothes,  and  that  they  had  been  worn 
threadbare. 

[This  clerical  personage,  having  no  active  part  to  play  in  the  stoiy, 
but  serving  merely  as  a  foil  to  Septimins,  and,  so  to  speak,  as  a  talking- 
block  for  nim,  seems  to  have  given  Hawthorne  some  trouble.  After 
trying  him  a  little  while  in  his  present  shape,  he  changes  him  into  a 
young:  uian  of  about  Septimitis's  a^:  "  it  is  some  young  friend,"  he 
writes  in  a  note,  "a  student  of  divinity."  Then  he  sugirests  tliat  there 
should  Ih.>  "a  gooii  deal  of  similarity  between"  him  and  Septimius; 
and  again,  "  the  talk  of  the  two  young  men  is  not  exactly  earnest,  bnt 
mther,  in  part,  a  playful  exercise  of  their  wits.''  In  the  published 
"  Septimius,"  however,  he  reverts  to  his  first  conception,  and  dismisses 
the  old  gentleman  as  briefly  m  |>o««ible. — It  is  worth  wliile  to  compare 
the  a)>ove  description  of  tlie  miuister  witli  the  one  in  "  3eptimitts,'' 
p.  236.] 

The  eonversation  that  follows  between  Septimius  and  the  minister  will  uut 
be  quoted  in  iull.  It  has  for  its  subject  the  moody  doubts  that  besot  the  former'a 
mind,  which  the  latter  attempts  inefliN^taally  to  combat.  Probably,"  obserrea 
the  writer,  "  S  iitimius's  dark  forehead,  where  there  were  iilready  indications  of 
aperpendicular  furrow  between  the  eyebrows,  indicated  a  more  stubborn  kind 
of  temper  than  hk  firiend's;  a  temper  that  would  auestton  earnestly  with  doubt, 
and  find  out  wh:it  were  its  claims;  aud  name  it  Belief,  if  it  made  \\&  proof  good 
to  the  perception."  And  Septimius  says,  "  with  a  somewhat  sullen  impatience, 
*  Your  mental  necessitiefi  are  not  as  mine.  I  cannot  away  with  the  thoughts  that 
hnnnr  me,  and  den  ni  1  obetreperously  to  be  examined,  to  ho  weighra,  to  be 
treated  according  to  their  worth,  to  be  judged  as  what  they  are,  and  weighed  in 
the  balance  iwainat  others,  and  then  to  be  rqected  if  they  deeorve  it  And  If  I 
do  so,  what  it  T  find  that  what  T  take  f()r  ndii  f  is  hut  a  slothful  mental  hahit, 
an  early  impression  never  faithfully  examined,  a  formality,  a  surlace.  a  fossil,  a 
dead  root  that  was  alive  in  some  other  person's  mind,  but  liaa  no  principle  of  life 
in  mine.    If  native  life  H  in  my  Doubt,  then  let  that  be  my  Bchef  I' " 

And  then  iSeptimins  goes  on  to  question  the  purpose  of  Clod  in  creating 
man, — whether  He  really  desired  him  to  be  mortal.  '  The  first  man  waa 
made,  as  ScTifiture  hids  us  believe,  with  a  view  to  his  fulfilling  hin  destinies 
and  being  permanently  happj^— yes,  immortal — on  this  earUi.  There  must, 
therefbre/be  an  inherent  poasibility  in  the  nature  of  man  that  he  should  be 
80.  .  *  .  The  Creator  made  man  so  curiously,  so  elaborately,  so  powerfully,  to 
be  a  creature  far  different  from  the  puny,  weuk,  nickly,  short-lived  creature  that 
we  find  him,  just  opening  his  eyes,  crawling  about  a  little,  and  then  dyings 
without  really  ao  much  sa  one  moment  eiyoying  the  earth,  for  which  he  was 
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made,  and  which  was  made  for  }iim.  This,'  he  adds,  'seems  to  ine  the  soandeit 
sense  and  the  deepest  piety,  because  it  does  same  degree  of  justice  to  the  wisdom 

of  the  Creator  in  nuikinc:  stu  h  a  worM.  The  earth  is  trivtMi  to  us  as  a  great 
riddle;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  only  sevLuty  years  at  most — a  great  portion 
(  t  ;v-hich  is  infimcy  and  decrepit  life — is  given  us  to  expound  it?  Aefiorl 
Tb.1t  we  die  so  soon  is  because  we  know  not  hnw  to  live.'  " 

Hiif  frieuU,  uot  a  little  aghiiist  at  thi)i  powerful  outbreak,  atlempta  a  few  con- 
vt  It'  w  J  arguments,  but  concludes  that  the  real  trouble  with  Septimius  is  lack 
of  variety  and  of  active  life.  "  '  Get  away  from  this  jilace,' "  he  aays.  "  '  Your 
home,  to  spc-uk  frankly,  is  but  a  dismal  place,  a  sort  of  dungeon;  and  Aunt 
Noshoba,  with  her  liouids,  and  her  herb  drink,  her  pipe,  and  her  half-wild  witch 
blood,  Indian  blood,  Puritan  blood,  all  intermixed  and  fermenting  together,  is 
an  nnwliol^ome  thing  to  have  before  one'.s  eyes.  If  it  were  not  iur  yuur  sister 
Kose — who.  being  but  your  half-sister,  is  good  enough,  sweet  enough,  bright 
enough  to  clear  away  the  fiend  from  any  house — Ishouln  have  little  hope  of  yon.' " 
To  which  Septimius  replies,  " '  I  have  my  ways,  yon  yours ;  and  if  I  uuiy  judge 
by  the  direction  of  your  eyes,  your  way  at  present  lies  down  the  hill  to  my 
sister  Rose,  who,  I  see,  i"  jn-t  coming  from  the  house.  And,  for  myself,  T  liear 
the  hoarse  screech  of  Aum  Nas»hoba,  bidding  mo  chop  some  wood  fur  the 
kitchen  fire.' " — In  "  Septimius,"  by  the  way,  Rose  is  at  first  presented,  not  aa 
Septimius'a  relative,  but  as  the  object  f>f  his  afrection«^  Later,  this  is  changed, 
aud  ahe  i^s  giveu  to  Robert  Hagburu,  the  young  faiuitr.  Here,  she  iseema  to 
have  been  momentarily  given  toerdfe  of  the  minister's  lady-love.  As  for  Aunt 
Xxs'hoba,  she  is  the  same  personage  who  in  "Septimius"  is  called  Aunt  Iveziah  ; 
but  her  character  in  tlie  present  ver^iion  is  even  more  strongly  marked.  I^et  us 
lesome  our  qootatiaiis. 

Septimius,  after  doinj^  Aunt  Nnshoba's  hiddinir,  witii  the  habitual 
oix'ciieiice  tluit  young  men  pay  to  old  aunts  and  oiiier  loug-accuatomecl 
aathoritie^,  eveu  while  their  oaieleas  spccalations  set  them  free  from  all 
aalhority,  came  to  sapper,  wheo  the  old  woman  set  hefore  him  a  cup 
of  tea  (as  she  called  it),  but  really  a  horrid  decoction,  made  from  some 
sort  of  abominable  weed  that  the  old  woman  lin^l  frnthore<l  in  tlie  forest; 
for  those  were  time.«?  when  to  drink  tea,  in  New  Jbingland,  was  treason 
against  the  cause  of  the  people. 

"Brink  that,  Seppy,  ray  boy,''  said  Annt  Naahoha:  "H  is  made  of 
aa  herb  that  your  great-great-graDdfather  knew  the  virtues  of;  for  he 
waa  a  man  ranch  skilleil  in  herbe;  and  our  Indian  forefathers  dosed 
tiieniselv'^  'vith  it''  (pnttlno;  a  large  spoonfnl  of  brown  siiijar  into  the 
cnp  a^  slv  handed  it  to  iiim),  "aud  with  a  few  herbs  he  knew  of  he 
almost  made  liimaell"  live  forever." 

"JAve  forever!  That  would  be  a  secret  worth  knowing.  Aunt 
Kashy,''  said  Septimius ;  "  a  precious  drink  !"  Then,  afler  stirring  up 
the  cup  and  tasting  it,  with  a  long  face  at  the  abominable  taste  of  the 
dwoction,  "  I  mu^t  needs  say,  thoufrh.  if  it  required  a  daily  draught  of 
such  stuff,  it  w<»uld  take  away  .somewhat  from  the  value  of  life. 

His  pretty  lialf-sister  Koiie,  a  gii  l  of  eighteen,  who  had  taken  ciiarge 
of  the  district  school  for  little  children,  smiled  at  his  perturbation,  at 
the  same  time  defining  a  cup  of  the  same  mysterious  mixture,  which 
Aunt  Nashoba  somewliat  grimly  ofTercd  her. 

"I  thank  yon,  dear  annty,"  she  .said,  "  bnt  I  prefer  the  milk  ;  and 
all  the  more,  if  there  is  any  danger  tliat  your  exoellent  tea  would  make 
me  live  forever.  Life  is  very  good,  as  long  as  our  friends  are  about  us; 
but  I  am  not  quite  brave  enough  to  think  of  living  forever." 

''I  know  it^  giry  said  Aunt  Nashoba,  drawing  herself  np  with  an 
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odd  anamptton  of  superiority,  and  looking,  widi  her  glittaring  Indian 
^es,  like  a  sort  of  wild  beast  makine  itself  as  human-like  as  it  oonld, 
and  Betting  down  tfaa  tea, — looking  lilce  the  wolf  in  grandmother's  cap, 
for  instance.  "You  are  not  of  our  blood,  and  are  a  tjiiiie  thing.  IJo 
wonder  you  don't  like  my  tea !  It  is  a  wild  drink,  and  a  powerful 
drink,  and  nobody  knows  the  herb  it  is  made  witii  but  old  Aunt 
NiBhoba." 

"  Pray  Heaven  yon  maj  never  commnnioBte  the  aeoret  f  muttered 

Septimiiis  to  himself. 

"A  great  nmn  was  yon  r  c:reat-gjreat-j^nd  father,"  continued  Aunt 
Nasholwi,  "  and  it  wasi  the  ludian  in  him  that  did  it,  an(i  the  noble 
English  blood  that  helped  him  to  be  a  scholar.  It  was  said  of  him  tliat 
he  took  up  the  tomahawk  of  rigliteoueneea  against  sin,  and  was  all  the 
better  Christian  for  a  kind  of  Indian  fiercenesB  that  somehow  was  left 
in  him.    Yes,  and  the  wild  blood  helped." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Soptimius  U>  himself,  "how  everyfliin^^  T  we, 
hear,  think,  or  imagine,  dream  of,  or  know  with  waking  seiLses,  con- 
firms my  utter  antipathy  to  death.  It  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  world, 
which,  otherwise,  might  be  studied.  And  now  it  seems  as  if  my  eves 
were  suddenly  open«l,  and  Nature  were  indicating  by  ananswerable 
methods  tlie  great  truth,  that  Death  is  an  alien  misfortune,  a  prodigy, 
a  monstrosity,  u  foul  and  cowardly  defeat  into  which  we  have  slothfiifly 
lapeed,  and  out  of  which  even  now  a  man  might  redeem  himself,  by 
exercising  only  a  portion  of  his  natural  strength.    I  could  do  it  V* 

apostrq^  approeehes  quite  nearly  the  words  used  on  p.  242 
of 'MSeptimitis."  It  gives  the  k^-note  of  the  philosopl^  of  the  tale. 
From  this  point  thr  action,  properly  speakiugi  begins,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  eosuiug  instalment.] 

Julian  JJaut/Lornc. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


NYMFBMA. 

THE  crescent  lily,  where  the  dark  pool  lies, 
Lost  in  6r  depths,  has  butsfe  the  humid  ground 
And  coil  on  eoil  her  shining  stem  unwound, 
Till  the  rare  flower  is  rooked  lx;neath  blue  skies : 
So  yon,  white  maid,  in  Ffninless  splendor  rise 
From  some  cold  deep  and  virgin  gulf  profound, 
To  leave  the  crystal  world  that  closed  you  round. 
And  draw  the  strange  looks  of  adoring  eyes. 
A  little  while^  and  yonder  starry  guest 

Shall  sink  once  more  to  sunless  tides  below, 
Tn  fhope  still  waters  shrined  inviolate: 
l>o  thou,  like  her,  when  love  has  bared  thv  breast, 
Bow  Uiat  bright  head,  the  laughing  light  forego. 
And,  in  bM  silenoe,  leam  a  woman's  Ate. 

Ihra  Jkad  Ooodak. 
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N£WSFAFEB  FICTION. 

THOUGH  tlie  feuilidon  has  long  beeu  an  indispensable  feature  of 
French  journal  ism,  it  is  only  bj  oompari^k>n  reoeoily  that  the  oon- 
dootoiB  of  Engiiah  and  Amfflrkwin  piip6i!8  rav6  dooBiod  it  tt^adiwt  to 
provide  thdr  feaden  with  light  literatare,  eitfacr  in  the  ahape  of  8erial 
novels  or  short  romances,  complete  in  one  or  several  numbers.  Ortho- 
dox journalists  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  innovation, — the  business 
of  newspapers,  they  ^aid,  was  to  print  news,  not  fiction, — but  one  after 
the  other  they  found  it  to  their  interest  to  follow  the  new  fashion, 
yrhitAi  m  now  bo  finnlj  eslabliahed  that  there  ia  haidly  a  iraakhr  newa- 
paper  in  the  land  that  does  not  ran  atonea»  and  whaae  editor  does  not 
fegard  fiction  as  his  short  anchor. 

There  is  some  d  iibt  aa  to  which  of  our  English  papcr>  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  de|Murture ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Tillotson,  of  Bolton, 
was  undoubtedly  the  fiiat  to  grasp  its  signifioanoe  and  oonoeive  the  idea 
of  supplying  country  and  colonial  papers  with  firat-daai  fiolion  at  prioea 
which  they  oould  afford  to  pay.  In  theory,  tho  ayatem  which  he 
adopted  was  simplk  itv  it-^elf.  Ho  bought  thf  «frial  rights  of  a  story 
from  some  well-kimwn  author,  and  then  arranged  with  sundrv  news- 
papers for  its  (iimultau<x)us  publication  in  their  respective  Jistriota. 
Ho  mm  thna  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  hia  profit  oonaiatod  in  the  difc^ 
enoe  between  the  price  whidi  he  paid  his  authors  and  the  soms  which 
he  leoeived  from  his  subscribers.  In  practice,  howevtf,  the  business 
was  attended  with  difficulties  which  (X)ufd  only  have  been  sucoessfnlly 
surmounted  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  exoiptional  tneriry  and  cxt cu- 
tive  skilL  Before  he  could  sell  his  story  he  had  to  buy  it ;  and  as  at 
the  outset  he  dealt  aoldy  with  autfaon  of  repute,  he  haa  oAaa  to  wait 
a  twelvemonth  fot  the  first  instalment  of  "wpy,**  and  eyeo  then  he 
waa  not  always  sure  of  getting  iu  The  next  proceeding  was  to  anange 
with  a  number  of  newspapers,  say  a  dozen,  to  begin  publication  on  a 
certain  day  and  finish  on  a  certain  day.    Then  came  the  all-important 

auestion  of  price,  the  amount  of  which  depended  on  the  circulation  of 
le  anbaoribing  paper  and  the  extent  of  country  to  which  it  laid  daim. 
All  thb  involved  a  good  deal  of  correapondenoe  and  bargaining,  often 
no  little  disappointment  and  vexation, — as,  for  instance,  when  a  potential 
«ul>«cril><^r  df'f!Tanded  at  the  last  moment  an  enlargement  of  district  or 
a  reductioii  of  pria:-,  which  it  was  impossible  to  conciede. 

The  appetite  for  newspaper  fiction  grew  by  what  it  fed  on ;  oumpeti- 
ton  enterea  the  field,  and  Mr.  TiUotwn  fonnd  it  neceaaary  to  offiur  hIa 
coatomen  ficah  facilities  and  more  varied  fare.  Every  six  montha  or 
so  he  gave  them  a  choice  of  several  original  stories  by  more  or  less 
eminent  writers ;  and  to  minor  conntry  }>apers,  which  could  not  afford 
brand-new  fiction,  he  would  offer  a  "  Wilkie  Collins"  that  had  neen  its 
best  days,  a  second-hand  "Braddon,"or  an  obsolete  Besaut,"  at  a 
eonaidanble  redoetion,  or,  if  theee  were  too  dear,  thev  might  have  their 
piok  cf  twenty  novela  by  the  leea  ahining  lighto  or  the  proJi— iwi  at 
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very  low  iigareB  Indeed.    The  next  move  wis  to  have  hifl  etoriei 

illustrated,  and  send  ont  bis  "oopy"  in  steteo,  thereby  saving  his 
subecribers  the  ezpenae  of  eetting  np^  and  increaeing  the  atttaetion  of 

their  papers. 

Mr.  Till'>tsi>n  rarely  read  a  story  before  accepting  it,  aad  still  more 
rarely  aooepteil  uue  from  a  new  writer.  "  I  buy  the  author ;  I  don't 
boy  the  stonr,''  he  onoe  said  to  me;  ''and  I  would  rather  give  four 
thoosand  dollars  for  a  '  Braddon'  or  a  'Wilkie  Collins'  than  forty 
dollars  for  an  intrinsically  better  story  by  an  author  without  a  name." 

The  way  he  dealt  with  a  manuscript  from  a  new  man — if  lie  cou~ 
bcnied  to  deal  with  it  at  all — was  to  send  it  to  a  customer  and  ask 
whether  it  would  suit  him.  If  the  answer  were  in  the  negative,  Mr. 
TiUoteon  would  retarn  the  manuscript  to  the  author  and  eay  he  could 
do  DOthu^  with  it.  But  this  system  did  not  always  answer ;  it  lost 
him  some  good  thincrs, — nmong^  others,  Christie  Murray's  "  Joseph's 
Coat"  and  u  romance  by  tlie  late  Fergus  Hume. — :iii<]  latterly,  1  be- 
lieve, he  did  sometimes  have  stories  *' tasted"  by  competent  critics. 
Being  a  very  busy  man  (he  ran  half  a  doaen  newspapers  at  fiolton 
and  elfiewha«  and  had  literary  bureaus  in  London,  New  York,  and 
Berlin),  he  had  no  time  for  reading,  and  of  all  the  novels  and  romanoes 
wliich  he  published,  probably  never  pcrn-'d  one.  But,  having"  an 
0})en  mind,  he  had  always  a  .shrewd  idea,  irathered,  doubtless,  from  bis 
subscribers  and  editors,  of  the  style  of  novel  which  at  any  given  time 
was  most  likely  to  find  aooeptance  among  newspaper  readeiB.  I  re- 
monber  asking  him,  some  years  ago,  what  sort  of  stories  had  \mt  then 
the  best  chance  of  success.  "  Stories  of  English  domestto  lire,  with  a 
good  deal  of  incident  and  a  little  iramorality/'  was  the  somewhat 
cynical  answer.    But  since  that  time  fn^^hiAntf  changed.  The 

"good  deal  of  incident"  and  the  "  little  immoraiiiy  may  still  be  "good 
budmeas,"  but  tales  of  English  domestk)  life  We  ceased  to  draw. 
The  rage  nowadays  is  all  ror  strong  sensation,  rspid  movement,  and 
complicated  plots. 

I  have  dwelt  ni  so  great  Icncrfh  on  the  career  of  the  late  Mr 
Tillotsou  (he  died  oniy  a  few  mouths  a^o)  because  he  wa.**  the  origi- 
nator of  a  system  which  now  embrace  the  entire  Eiiglish-speaking  world, 
and  did  more  to  popularise  fiction  with  the  than  could  have 

been  achieved  by  a  century  of  ordinary  effort.  For  my  own  part,  I 
could  have  wished  it  otherwise.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  readers, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  better  for  themselves,  if  Enp:lish  authors 
(meaning-  thereby  all  who  use  the  English  tongue)  were  to  organise©  a 
society  analogous  to  that  of  the  French  Gens  dea  JLeiirea  and  syndicate 
their  own  nroductioDS.  Meanwhile,  "  i)urveyor8"  hold  the  field,  make 
a  profit  or  thurty  or  forty  i>cr  cent  (the  greater  part  of  which,  were 
authors  wise,  would  go  into  their  own  pockets),  and  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  custom  of  newspaper  pro])rietors  on  both  sides  of  the  '^<';i. 

The  ideals  in  fiction  of  the  readenj  lor  whom  so  many  ronuinLx*s 
have  to  be  jirovided  is  a  liiglily  interesting  subject  of  study  in  other 
than  its  merely  commercial  aspects,  and  on^  moreover,  whicai  has  not 
received  nesrly  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  even  firom  professioBal 
purveyors* 
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Mr.  Tiiiotiiou,  m  I  have  aliead)^  obeerved,  went  on  the  principle  of 
oflering  storiw  bj  the  moet  popular  writen  whose  fklioa  he  ooald  pro- 
cure. And  at  the  outset  it  was  imdoabtedly  the  safest  principle  which 
he  ooald  adopt ;  but  he  soon  dlseoveied  that  a  name  is  not  everTthing, 

or,  rather,  tluit  there  are  name*;  and  narae<?, — that,  for  instance,  an  au- 
thor may  be  popular  with  the  i  -  aders  of  magazines  and  Mr.  Mudic's 
subscribers,  yvi  an  utter  failure  with  the  readers  of  cheap  newspapers. 
Not  long  ago  he  gave  great  offence  to  a  oelebrated  authoxeas  by  asking 
permission  to  read  one  of  her  stories  as  a  prelimtnaiy  to  its  aooeptanos^ 
on  the  ground  that  a  pievions  sloiy  fiom  nor  pen  had  not  given  satis* 
ftotion  to  his  subecribefs. 

Why  it  had  not  given  satisfaction  he  dui  not  tell  nic ;  hut  it  is  wwy 
to  guess ;  she  wrote  for  the  cultured,  not  for  the  masses.  The  public 
whom  purveyors  have  to  please  are,  in  England,  the  readers  of  penny 
^turday  papers,  and,  in  the  United  States,  of  twopenny-halfpenny 
Sunday  papers, — for,  I  take  it,  the  English  penny  is  pi-actically  the 
e<^nivn1ent  oftlie  AmerM>?i?i  nick*'!.  Thi-  otuTmeratJon  would,  however, 
be  inet»niplete  if  I  omitte<i  lialij>enuy  ev(  11111-  p  ipers,  with  whom  the 
practice  of  running  serial  storias,  begun  ^ome  v  tars  ago  by  the  Norlh- 
JSuferM  DaUjf  Quttdte^  is  rapidly  spreading,  e8|)ecially  in  the  north  of 
Endand. 

These  papers  enjoy  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  circulation  which  a 
competent  nuthority  put.s  at  three  millioj>«, — excluding,  of  course,  all 
periodicals  wliich  are  not  strictly  newspapers,  such  as  peony  novelettes 
and  weekly  magazines. 

I  have  00  estimate  of  the  eiraohition  of  simihur  papers  in  Americay 
Anstralasia,  and  Sooth  Africa,  but,  seeing  that  these  ooontries  possess- 
twice  as  many  inliabirants  as  the  "old  country,"  we  may  safely  assume 
that  their  newspaj)ers  are  at  lea'^t  twirxi  as  numerous  and  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  subscril>ers.  Assuming,  further,  that  every  copy  is 
read  by  two  individuals,  we  qah  reckon  a  total  of  eighteen  million  readers 
of  seriaUrunning  newspapers,  of  whom  six  millions  belong  to  Uie  United 
Kingdom  and  twelve  milUons  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies. 

And  this  is  probably  an  under  estimate.  Tlierc  are  more  news- 
paper readers  in  America  tlian  m  (  treat  Britain  ;  and  in  England  and 
Scotland  alone  I  can  name  five  weekly  pa}>ers  all  runntiig  stories,  which 
droolate  nearly  a  million  copies  weekly, — ^the  Shejidd  Tdegraphj  Maenr 
dimletTbMtfAherdemJcnriiuiifBm 

In  all  these  town.s,  moreover,  are  published  other  papers  which  enjoy 
almost  as  large  a  circulation.  Tu  London  there  are  papers  of  the  same 
class,  such  as  The  Bufiqd,  The  People^  and  The  Sunday  Times,  all  of 
which  sell  largely  botii  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  and  there 
is  haidly  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  without  at  least  one  local  sheet, 
whose  chief  attrsctioo  is  a  serial  romance; 

Now,  what  is  the  predominant  taste  in  fiction  of  these  millions  of 
rr^ders,  what  the  style  of  story  which  the  majority  of  them  most  prefer? 
This  is  a  fj!!e^tion  which  greatly  concerns  writcns  and  purveyors  of  fic- 
tion and  conductors  of  serial-running  newspapers,  and  towards  tlie 
solotioD  of  whUh.  I  propose  to  ofler  a  few  observations. 

Thoogb  ftols  hesni^  on  the  snlject  are  somewhat  scanty,  and 
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nolidiig  IB  easier  than  to  make  a  iaiae  deduction,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  majority  <^  these  miUions  do  not  appredalB  the  daae 
of  fiction  generally  aenominated  "  high-claas/'   The  experiment  of 

running  Scott'a  novels  in  a  popular  periodical,  and  a  translation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Huncbback  of  Notre-Dame,"  in  the  MancheMer 
Times  and  o^er  papers,  proved  utter  ^lures.  No  editor  in  his  senses 
would  nm  anything  by  Qeorge  Mesedith,  Henry  James,  or  Thackeray, 
or  even  by  Ueorge  £liot, — with  the  possible  ttoeption  of  ''Adam 
Bede." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  fiivorite  authors  were  Wilkic  Collins  and  Miaa 
Braddon ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  masses  are  nearly  so  raucii  under 
the  spell  of  a  name  a>>  the  cia^^eH.  The  announcement  oi  a  new  tale  by 
a  shining  light  may  attract  fresh  sobsoribers,  but  if  it  Ml  to  interest 
them  from  the  outlet  they  will  have  no  more  of  it,  and  long  before  the 
close  is  reached  the  uufortunate  editor  will  find  a  wofiil  diminution  of 
his  circulation,  unle^"^  ho  provides  a  oountemittraodon  in  the  shape  of 
a  sec»nd  and  raore  aa-eptalilc  story. 

Mr.  Leug,  of  tlie  Sh&^ld  Meckit/  Tdegraphj  to  whom  1  am  in- 
debted for  some  uaeful  information  on  the  subject,  says  that  he  ueed  to 
obtain  all  his  stories  from  a  syndicate,  but  by  obtaining  them  direct 
from  the  authors,  and  choosing  them  with  care,  he  btus  raised  the  cir- 
culation of  his  pnper  from  thirty  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  tliirty 
thousand  a>pieri.  lie  always  makes  a  point  of  reading  the  opening 
ohapters  of  a  &tory  before  purchai^ing  (save  in  the  ca^e  of  Miss  ISraddou, 
witn  whom  he  has  a  three  years'  contract),  and  he  would  rather,  to  use 
hia  own  words,  haveaetoiy  by  an  unknown  writer  %yith  a  good  begin- 
ning, than  the  biggest  author  living  and  a  long  wandering  desoripCive 
opening." 

The  Sheffield  Tekyraph  has  Ixen  aecuswl  of  publishing  too  fceiisa- 
tional  stories,  stori^  which  not  only  enthrall  but  demoralise  those  who 
read  them.  This  Mr.  Leng  denies.  None  of  his  atones,  he  mys,  have 
eriminals  for  thor  heroes,  and  the  bad  chaiacCen  always  get  thdr 
deserts.  Pei-sonally,  he  does  not  like  Keusatlonal  fiction  ;  but  ho  con- 
tends that  it  attracts  people  whose  reading  would  otherwise  be  ct)ntined 
to  the  Police  Gazette,  and  induces  them  to  read  the  better-class  stories 
which  he  always  provides  as  an  antidote  to  those  of  the  baser  sort  He 
finds,  moreover,  tibat "  the  public  will  read  either  a  sensational  8t(»j  or 
a  domestio  atory  quietly  tdd  and  appealing  to  their  feelings.  They 
want  the  events  oi  every«day  lift  in  a  atory,  something  whi(£  they  can 
onderBtand.'^ 

**The  someihiu^  which  they  can  understand"  is  unquestionably  the 
one  thing  needful  m  a  popular  novel,  and  there  are  doubtless  readers 
who  like  a  quiet  domestie  sto^  (with  or  without  Mr.  TiUotson's  "  tittle 
immorality'') ;  yet  the  majority  of  them,  as  I  shall  pteaentij  diow, 
prefer  senBation  to  domesticity,  and  give  their  suffrage  to  ronian<^es  in 
which  the  element  of  "every-day  life"  is  conspicuous  bv  its  absence. 

jNohody,  probably,  has  iiad  more  experience  in  providing  fiction  for 
the  masses,  or  stodied  tlieur  idiosyncrasieB  more  doady  and  intelligently, 
than  the  conductors  of  the  Nor&em  DaUv  Td&fmpk  (Blackburn)  and 
the  NwQirEadim  Q<udS»  (Middleebofough),— piq^  which,  as  I  have 
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tSamdf  remarked,  give  their  readers  dailj  doses  of  fiodon.  To  a  oertain 
eoriant  the  ideas  of  these  gentlemen  bear  out  those  of  Mr.  Leng;  but 
lliOT  go  much  further.  ^Diey  have  found  that  the  most  fetching  story^ 
(other  thinp:s  being  eqnal)  is  one  posse5?Fin^  loca]  intf  tvst.  Tli?'?  ron- 
closion  T  am  ahle  to  confirm  from  my  owo  experience.  A  iHjvel  of 
mine  ("  The  Oltl  Factory"),  dealing  with  Lancashire  life  and  finit  pub- 
lished in  the  Manehettir  Tknm  and  the  Qkugow  HerM^  has  sinoe  been 
reprodnoed  in  the  oonnty'  palatine  again  and  again,  but,  so  &r  aa  I 
know,  nowhere  else;  and  it  was  not  a  suooesa  in  the  Scottish  paper. 

Like  Mr.  I^ng^,  tlie  conductors  of  the  two  papers  in  qiicsf  io^  ;ilway8 
read  before  tliey  **  run,"  but,  nnlike  him,  they  do  not  rai-e  wiiether  a 
sUMy  be  new  or  seoond-hand ;  it  is  none  the  worse  for  their  purpuse 
even  thouffh  it  has  been  previously  pnblished  by  another  pa})er  in  the 
fame  nei^borhood,— «lway8  provided  that  it  is  of  the  right  sort 
Favorable  press  notleeH,  so  highly  prized  by  authors,  are  of  no  account. 
''Onr  experience  has  Ix^en,"  writes  Mr.  Quail,  wlitor  of  the  Northern 
Daily  Ttlefp-aph,  **  that  tales  whieli  have  l>ecii  very  p<)]>ii]ar  and  highly 
spoken  of  when  published  in  volume  furui  fall  the  flattest  as  newspaper 
seriak."  They  are  tales  to  be  avoided  \sj  wise  tmrveyon  and  discreet 
editors.  Another  proof  of  the  tmth  of  the  ola  adage  that  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison. 

As  for  eminent  names,  thii??  (in  another  letter)  writes  Quail  : 
"William  B!:if'k,  Jriaie^s  Payn,  Walter  B<"snnt,  and  even  Mis<  Br;uMon 
(whom  we  find  liiiriy  popular),  cannot  hold  up  a  aindle  to  David  Pae." 

I  had  never  heard  of  this  gentleman  before,  and,  being  wishful  to 
know  more  of  him,  I  wrote  to  Air.  Quail  for  further  information.  In 
reply,  he  told  me  that  David  Pae,  once  editor  of  a  Scottish  naper  and 
lately  deceased,  was  the  writer  of  FevemI  stories  which  won  him  great 
repute  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  among  the  readers  of  newspa|)er 
serials  ;  that  one  of  them,  "  The  Factorj'-Girl,  or  the  Dark  Pkoes  of 
Glasgow,^'  originally  published  in  77^  PeE^)£e^sJb«ma/,  had  been  several 
times  reprinte<l  by  that  paper  at  the  pressing  request  of  its  readers,  who 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  have  enough  of  it !  Mr.  Quail  also  in- 
formed me  that  ''The  Factory- (lirl"  ha-  l><'<>n  repnh]i>he<l  by  many 
other  papern,  including  the  Northern  Telei/ni^h,  &nd  highly  appreciated 
by  their  readers. 

Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Pae's  magnma  opua  had  appeared  in 
bodc'form,  I  obtained  a  copy,  of  which  more  anon. 

In  the  year  following  this  correspondence  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  tliere  fortnne  tlm-w  in  my  w  iv  a  book  entitled 
"The  Gun-Maker  of  Mosww,  or  Vladimir  the  M<Hii<,"  by  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Junior,  which  the  proud  publishers  herald  with  a  notice  to  the 
cflhct  that  the  stoiy  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Ledger^  and,  being 
extensively  advertise<I,  "  met  with  phenomenal  success,  and  so  constant 
has  been  the  demand  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  Ledger  containing 
it  that  it  hn^  hi-nm^  republished  three  times  in  the  Ledger ^  and  the  demand 
still  continues." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  1  also  bought  a  copy  of  "  The  Gun-Maker" 
(prica,  tw«nty-ive  cents).   It  was  the  compeer  of  **  The  Factoiy-Oirl/' 
and  I  hoped  that  a  oomparisom  of  the  two  books  might  throw  some 
Vox.  XLY.-^ 
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light  on  tho  secret  of  their  amazing  {K)pularit7  tastes  of  £iigli8h 

aud  Aim  rii'an  readers  in  newspa{)or  fiction. 

I  wds  not  sixrpTiml  to  find  tlmt,  alUdit  iu  mauy  respects  very  dif- 
ferent, the  two  romanoeB  were  in  oertain  essential  features  veiy  mnob 
alike.  Heedfel  of  the  rule  about  a  "  good  beginning/'  Mr.  Pae  stn^t- 
way  plunges  into  the  middle  of  things.  Daniel  Dexter,  a  small  Glas- 
gow commission  apent,  is  sitting  in  hi''  <]ingy  office  on  a  gboray  No- 
vember morning, — fog  without,  lights  within, — opening  his  letters. 
One  of  them  is  from  a  lawyer  at  Belfast,  by  name  O'Kdly,  to  the 
eflfect  that  a  oertain  George  Irivingstone,  lately  deceased,  had  bequeathed 
to  his  daughter  Lucy  (aged  six)  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
and  appointed  Dexter  his  executor  and  her  guardian,  and  that  she  would 
be  sent,  per  steamer,  to  Glasgow  in  cjire  oi  tlie  captain  ou  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  letter  contains  an  ini}K)rtant  enclosure, — a  draft  on 
the  bankitijg-house  of  Wilson  &  Baird  for  the  amount  of  Lucy's  fortune, 
of  which  O'Kelly  requests  Dexter  to'  take  charge  during  Lucy's  mi- 
nority. 

No  Booner  has  Dexter  read  this  letter  than  he  conceives  the  idoa  of 
irtealing  the  money  and  murdering  the  child,  and  without  more  ado  sets 
about  the  execution  of  his  nefarious  design.  Putting  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  goes  right  away  to  Wilson  &  Baird's 
Dank,  pesents  the  drafl,  which,  he  tells  them,  is  the  proceeds  of  a 
leLTucy  Dequeathed  to  him  by  a  distant  relative,  and  gives  instructions 
tor  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  placed  to  the  crrait  of  his  private 
account. 

Tliis  done,  Mr.  Dexter  thinks  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  destroy 
Mr.  O'Elelly's  letter,  and  with  that  intmt  stops  at  an  apple-staU  over 
which  hangs  a  flaming  torch.  But  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  thrust- 
ing the  letter  into  the  flame  he  observes  that  a    wild  and  haggard 

female"  has  her  eye  on  him,  whereupon  the  cantion«  Df^xter  returns 
the  compromlisiug  document  to  his  |HK;ket  and  resumes  his  walk, 
l^reseutly  a  hand  is  laid  on  his  shoulder :  he  turns  aud  sees  again  the 
same  wild  and  haggard  fonale"  whose  untimely  appearance  bad  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  the  letter.  She  acc^jsts  him ;  he  has  not  the 
least  idea  who  she  is,  but  when  she  reveals  herself  as  Sarah  Gordon 
he  starts  violently,  as  well  he  might,  for  many  years  before  he  had 
first  betrayal  and  then  deserted  her.  She  reproaches  him  bitterly, 
hea^  curses  on  hb  head,  and  vows  revenge. 

I)exter  takes  all  this  veiy  cavalierly,  says  something  about  havine 
lost  sight  of  her,  and  ends  by  offering  the  woman  whom  he  had  wronged 
fifty  pounds  to  rid  him  of  the  child  whose  fortune  he  had  just  ap- 
propriat<*d.  Sarah  thinks  that  fifty  pounds  is  rather  small  pay  for  so 
risky  a  job,  and  proposes  an  adjournment  to  a  neigiiboriug  public  house 
fer  nirther  consideration  of  the  matter.  Dexter  consents ;  he  consents 
also  to  give  Sarah  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  service  he  requires  of  her ; 
and  she,  on  her  part,  engages  to  meet  him  at  Nelson's  Monument  and 
receive  Lucy.  Meanwhile,  two  glasses  of  ale  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  plotters  seal  th^ir  bai^in  with  a  drink.  Dexter  drains  his  glass 
to  the  dre^,  aud  a  lew  minutes  later  falls  fast  asleep.  Sarah  has 
dnigged  his  ale  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  letter  whioi  he  had  trfed 
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to  burn  at  tbe  apple-man's  flaming  torch.  Oh,  the  villain  I  the  dark, 
rathleas  villain  r  matters  Sarah,  as  she  reads  it.    But  I'll  balk  him ! 

Ill  be  revenged  I"  And  with  that  she  hurri^  oflf  to  a  firm  of  laBoally 
"  ^Titers  to  tlie  signet/'  ^^huflie  &  Sleek,  and  gets  them  to  make  a  copy 
of  the  letter  and  tbi^e  U'Kelly'a  signature.  This  done,  she  returns  to 
the  public  house,  puts  the  counterfeit  document  into  t^e  pocket  of  the 
still  slei-ping  Dexter,  and  goes  her  waj.  After  a  white  I)6zter  wakens 
apt,  and,  rememberii^  the  letter,  draws  it  forth  and  throws  it  im  the 
fire,  then  hies  him  home,  feeling,  no  doabt,  that  he  has  done  an  excel- 
lent day's  business. 

On  the  Weflnesday  night  Doxt(T  goes  down  to  the  Broomielaw  to 
meet  the  steamer  from  Belfast,  little  knowing  that  he  is  being;  closely 
watched  hytwo  persons, — ^tfae  "  wild  and  haggard  female^'  and  Writer 
Shuffle.  When  the  lawyer  r^d  CKelly's  letter  he  smelt  a  rat,  and, 
as  Sarah  refused  to  take  him  into  her  confidence  and  he  tltought  there 
might  1)0  money  in  the  bti<:inef?s,  he  just  put  on  a  false  beard  and,  going 
to  the  Broomielaw,  waited  for  developments. 

The  steamer  arrived  somewhat  after  its  time,  and  with  it  Lucy 
LivingstoQe,  who,  I  need  haidly  say,  is  as  beantifol  as  a  dream.  But 
her  manty  and  innocence  do  not  soften  the  heart  of  the  villanous 
Baxter.  He  folds  her  in  a  cloak,  hurries  to  Nelson's  Monument,  and 
delivers  the  sleeping  diild  to  Sarah^  who  has  reached  the  tiysting-plaoe 
by  a  cross-road.  ♦ 

Mt^owhile,  it  fares  ill  with  Mr.  6imiiie.  While  he  is  diligently 
shadowing  Dexter,  two  tall  mffians  oome  on  him  anawares,  clap  a 
plaster  on  his  mouth,  and  hale  him  off  to  a  robbers'  cave  in  the  Tontine 
Close.  The  dcscrif)tion  of  this  cave  in  the  heart  of  Glasgow  reads  like 
a  page  in  one  of  Mr^.  RadclyfFe'-;  romances.  Tt  is  reached  by  a  secret 
underground  passagf,  and  a  rude  elevator,  worke<l  by  a  \vindl;iss,  and 
is  of  vast  extent,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  baiiuueting-haii,  a 
Uacic-hole^  and  a  torture-chamber.  The  captain  of  the  oand  Is  a  sort 
of  Rinaldo  Rinaldini,  has  a  handsome  face  and  a  Grecian  nose,  and 
wear-  a  tasselled  cap,  a  velvet  jacket^  a  brace  of  pistols^  and  a  dagger 
with  a  diamond-studded  hilt. 

1  hough  Shuffle  has  fallen  among  thii;vt34,  iie  linds  himself  among 
kindreii  spirits;  for  he  is  Wal  adviser  to  the  gang.  His  cai>tors,  who 
had  taken  him  for  "an  old  cove  as  would  comedown  bancbome,"  re- 
move the  plaster  and  ask  his  pardon ;  the  ca]>t.iiii  laughs  and  invites 
Shuffle  to  stay  and  make  a  night  of  it,  and  Shuffle,  nothing  loath^ 
consents. 

Presently  Sarah  Gordon  (also  a  raeiriljer  of  the  gang)  arrives  at  the 
cave,  and  Shuffle,  coming  on  her  unawares,  catches  her  counting  the 
baDk*nctes  which  she  mis  just  received  from  Dexter,  and  wants  to  go 
shares  in  the  game."  Sanh  lefiises,  and  Shuffle  insists.  While  thef 
wrangle.  Captain  George  appears  on  the  scene,  tikes  the  lawyer's  part, 
and  aemaruH  tlie  money.  Again  Sarah  refuses,  saying  that  she  wnnts 
it  for  the  child's  upbringing,  and,  when  the  captain  tries  to  captuie  it 
by  violence  defends  herself  so  vigorously  with  her  dagger  that  he  is 
ain  to  07,  ^  Hold  1  enough  and  returns  diaoomfitedto  the  ftstiT« 
bond- 
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But  Sanh  kniywi^  that  the  respite  will  be  of  the  ahorteet  and 

Lucy's  beaaty  and  wiiMonie  ways  bave  touched  her  woman's  heart 
She  resolves  to  save  the  child  from  her  enemies,  and  during  the  night 
eacape*  fmm  the  cave,  taking  tlie  young  chilr!  with  her. 

Tlie  next  act  in  the  drama  is  tiie  appearance  of  Sleek  (Shuffle's 
parUier)  at  the  house  uf  Dexter,  wheu  the  latter  learuB,  to  hia  dismav, 
that  his  game  la  known  to  the  lawym  and  that  CyKcUy's  letter  ia  m 
Sarah'a  paaseaaiott.  But  Sleek  is  qnite  willing  to  take  a  hud  in  the 
game — tor  a  consideration.  It  is  agreed  between  them  that  every  effort 
shall  be  made,  with  the  help  of  CHptain  CJeoi^e  and  his  gang,  to  find 
Sarah,  recx>ver  the  comproniiHiug  document,  and  dispose  of  Lucy. 
Dexter,  on  his  part,  undertakes  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  and  Sleek 
goes  away  richer  by  a  hundred  pounds  than  he  came. 

Then  follows  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  which  lasts  fourteen  years 
and  is  de<«<^ribed  in  tliirty-five  chapters.  It  abounds  in  moving  in- 
cidents and  dramatic  situations.  Siirah  and  lier  charge  are  continually 
in  danger  of  capture,  but  always  esoa|)e  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 
Amon^  the  personages  of  the  story  arc  Burke  and  Hare  and  Dr.  Knox. 
There  la  a  hod^-anflSohing  episode,  a  burglary  at  a  oountry  house,  and  a 
terrible  scene  m  which  the  robbon  torture  Hugh  the  knife-grinder  for 
refusing  to  betray  the  fiTiritivcH, 

After  pa««ing  throut^li  many  trials,  Sarah  and  Lucy  become  em- 
ployees (under  assumai  names)  in  Dexter's  cotton-factory  (built  with 
the  proceeds  of  bis  tbefl),  and  Henry  Dexter,  the  noble  son  of  an  on- 
wortoy  ftther^  ftlls  in  love  with  the  young  girl  and  makea  her  his  wift. 
So  all  oomes  ri^ht  Ytrtoe  ia  rewarded  and  vice  punished.  Dexter 
undergoes  agonies  of  remorse  nnd  dies  repentant,  comfortable  berths 
are  found  for  Sarah  Glonlon  and  Knife-grinder  Hugh,  Captain  GJeorge 
commits  suicide,  and  the  writer  winds  up  by  penning  a  few  moral 
raflectiona  on  the  stor^  now  brought  to  a  dose.'' 

In  some  respeots  it  is  a  comically  absurd  story.  The  plot  is  im- 
possible. Dexter,  though  a  villain,  was  no  fool,  and  in  real  life  he 
would  have  profited  nothing  by  the  crime  which  he  c<^ntem plated. 
Lucy  had  a  brother,  uho.  and  not  Dexter,  would  have  iiiheriied  her 
fortune.  Moreover,  a  man  of  hii*  "  cuteneas"  would  never  have  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  woman  who  made  no  secret  of  her  resolve  to 
be  revenged  for  the  wrong  which  she  had  suffered  at  his  hands.  But  a 
still  greater  anomaly  is  Sarah's  own  conduct.  Although  descril>ed  as  a 
woman  of  sound  sense  and  strong  will,  it  never  orynrs  to  her  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  law.  A  word  to  the  first  |K)iit«man  she  mei,  or  a 
line  to  the  lawyer  at  Belfast  (whose  letter  she  retained),  would  have 
secured  Luoy^s  safe^  and  brought  swift  punishment  on  hit  perseootois. 
But  if  Mr.  Pae  had  made  Sarah  Gordon  and  Davkl  Deiier  act  con- 
sistently with  their  diameters  he  would  have  had  no  story  to  tell ;  and 
it  must  hi  admitted  that  albeit  an  impossible  plot  vexes  the  souls  of 
critics  it  do«5  not  repel  readers.  On  the  contrary,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
this  peculiarity  were  a  sure  passoort  to  popular  favor.  "  Monte-Cristo/' 
a  palpably  impossible  story,  stul  retains  its  popularity,  and  the  most 
successful  romances  of  the  present  time—''  Kmg  Solomon's  Mines," 
Alan  Quatermain/'  and  She" — are  as  extravagant  in  their  inoidsnti 
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as  the  lives  ckf  meduBval  aamts  and  the  AdveutureB  of  Baron 
MuDchauseo. 

Notwithstaudiug  faulU  of  <x>ustructioD  and  other  literary  shortr 
oomings,  ''The  Factoiy-GirF  poooooaeo  some  decided  merits,  and  is 
efninently  adapted  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  written* 

It  enlists  their  sympathies  from  the  outset,  kt^ps  them  continually  in 
suspense,  neither  harks  l^uck  nor  digresses,  and  ends  \yell.  Worthy  of 
remark  is  it,  moreover^  that  the  love-iutereHt  is  of  the  weakest  and 
comes  in  late,  and  that  this  most  successful  of  newspaper  novels  is 
entirdy  free  from  the  "little  immonlity"  whieh  Mr.  Tillotson  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  essentials  ci  newspaper  fietion.  The  leedtng 
chnractm.stif^  of  the  story  may  be  snmmca  up  as  rapid  movement, 
religious  sentiment,  and  strong  sensation  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  sort, 
unrelieved  by  a  sbgle  spark  of  wit  or  gleam  of  humor. 
And  now  abont  the  American  stor}\ 

It  is  the  story  of  Bnrio  Nevil,  a  gunsmith  of  Mosoow,  who  loved 
a  lady  of  high  degree^  the  liady  Rosalind  ValdaL   As  I  luve  already 

observed,  it  |)oss^ses  certain  characteristics  in  common  with  "The 
Factory-Girl  but  Mr.  Pae  knew  his  Glasgow  thoroughly,  and  Mr. 
S>'lvaaus  Cobb,  Juur.,  knew  little  more  of  Russia  tiian  the  average 
Russian  knowsof  America.  He  mskes  hischaracteni ezdaim  ''Sirrahr' 
and  address  each  other  as  Sir  Priest''  and  "  Sir  Count/'  and  dube  hu 
ohief  villain  ''Olga,  Duke  of  Tula."  He  might  with  equal  propriety 
make  a  Mary  Ann,  Duke  of  Buddngham,  or  a  Sarah  Jane^  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  tirst  chapter  finds  Buric  at  home,  in  coutidential  converse  with 
his  mother,  their  theme  his  love  for  Rosalind  Valdai.  When  his 
mother  nther  unkindly  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  mere  artisan,"  and 
puts  the  pertinent  question,  "  Why  should  she  mate  with  thee,  when 
the  riclif'^t  nobles  of  the  land  would  kneel  for  her  hand  Ruric,  as 
a  guiisiuiLh  naturally  would,  crias,  "  Hold  !  Sjieak  not  thus, — at  least 
not  now.  I  flatter  not  myself,  but  X  claim  a  soul  as  pure,  and  a  heart 
as  uobl^  as  any  man  in  the  land." 

The  colloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and 
when  Ruric  ofwns  it  the  snow  comes  whirling  in  and  puts  the 
candle  out.  Then  "  a  voice  from  the  Stygian  darkness"  begs  for  ad- 
mittance, whereupon  the  gun-maker  takes  the  suppliant's  hand  and 
draws  him  in.  The  wiudle  being  re-lighted,  he  is  seen  to  be  a  phe- 
nomenally fat  monk,  and  performs  the  remarkable  feat  of  **  waddling 
about  with  laughable  steps."  He  gives  his  name  as  Vladimir,"  and 
?^ays  his  home  is  "  anywhere  he  may  chance  to  be  on  God's  heritage." 
The  next  morning  this  mysterious  visitor  (wh(jse  frice  Ruric  fancies 
that  he  has  seen  before),  aOer  eating  his  breakfaBt,  takei;  iiis  departure. 
His  last  words  to  his  host  are,  "  You  touch  the  harpnatrings  of  the 
soul  with  a  noUe  hand,  .my  son ;  and  if  any  dead  of  kiiidnssa  can  give 
noe  joy,  it  will  be  a  deed  for  you.'' 

Later  in  the  day  Ruric  has  a  visit  from  Connt  Conrad  Damonoff 
and  his  friend  Stephen  Urzen.  Their  obj«)t  is  to  obtain  from  the 
gunsmith  a  formal  renunciation,  under  his  own  hand,  of  all  hope  or 
ezpectatioii  of  wtmung  the  love  of  Lady  Rosalind,  whom  Damonoff 
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himself  desirea  lo  marry.  Ruric  refuses,  with  lofty  disdaiu  ;  the  count 
hits  him  ou  the  head,  uud  is  promptly  floored  for  his  pains.  This  is 
an  insult  that  can  be  waahed  ont  only  In  blood ;  the  coont  sinka  the 
dififeienoe  in  thehr  rank,  and,  thinking  to  win  an  easy  victory,  challenges 
the  ^n-maker  to  mortal  combat.  But  Ruric,  who,  besides  being  the 
handsomest  vonng  fellow  ifi  th<'  world,  is  the  mn^t  brilliant  swordsman 
in  Russia,  wrests  Daraonoti  "s  weapon  from  his  iiuiid,  and,  as  magnani- 
mous as  he  is  brave,  spares  his  enemy's  life.  T^e  count,  now  more 
enraged  than  ever,  insistB  on  a  renewal  of  the  strife.  Again,  and  stiU 
i^in,  Ruric  gets  the  better  of  him,  bat  religiously  refrains  from  push- 
ing his  advantage  home  until  reminded  by  Vladimir  (avIio  has  been 
watching  the  fun)  tliat  unless  he  kWU  his  man  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
killed  himself  On  this  Ruric  throws  his  ariu  forward  and  nms  his 
adversary  througli,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  the  heart,  and  trj'ing 
to  avoid  the  vitab*  Then,  "  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  fats  festnres. 
he  starts  baek  and  rests  his  reeking  point  on  the  trodden  snow. 
Count  Conrad  falls  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  and  Bu^O  goes 
home  to  his  mother,  a*?  a  {jood  young  man  should. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  had  an  interview  with  Rosalind,  n.-ceived  the 
aesoranee  of  her  love,  and  exchanged  with  her  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy. nnfi>rtnnatel7,  however,  the  lady  has  a  wioked  guardian,  Olga, 
Duke  of  Tula,  who  gives  the  lovers  a  good  deal  of  trouble^  after  Uie 
manner  of  {rnnrdi:ms.  He  wants  Rosalind  and  her  fortune,  which  is 
immense,  for  liimself,  and,  when  he  finds  that  Ruric  is  a  hindcrance  to 
his  designs,  accuser  him  to  the  Emperor  of  having  worsted  Damonoff 
by  fbnl  play.  This  charge  Rnric  triumphantly  refutes,  and  then  the 
duke  has  hun  secretly  seized  and  immured  in  the  vaults  of  a  lonesome 
building  known  as  the  Old  Baths.  In  these  circumstances  the  gun- 
maker  can  neither  return  to  his  mother  nor  let  her  know  whore  he  ia, 
and  she,  after  vainly  seeking  him  three  days,  goes  to  his  sweetheart  and 
tells  her  the  evil  news.  Rosalind  cries,  "  O  God,  have  mercy  1"  and 
has  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ubiquitous  monk 
enters  the  room  and  wants  to  know  what  is  amis'^.  The  women  tell 
him,  also  that  Rosalind  and  Ruric  have  plighted  th<  ir  trotli,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  TwVa  "  has  sworn  bv  a  most  fearful  oath"  to  have  the 
young  cijuutess  for  Ins  wife.  On  this  the  monk  cries,  "Ha!"  starts 
back  a  pace  and  clinches  his  hands,  for  he  sitrewdly  suspects  that  Ttila  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and,  afi;^  assuring  Rosalind  that  **  if  he 
can  find  :i  ]ut  he  will  save  Ruric,''  goes  bis  way, 

Vladimir,  who  is  evidently  a  man  in  authority,  forthwith  arrests 
two  of  the  duke's  myrmidons  and  brin*»*^  them  before  a  "  mvstie  tribu- 
nal"  which  sit^  in  a  room  "  deep  in  the  l>owela  of  the  earth,"  and  over 
which  he  himself  presides.  As  the  prisoners  pretend  to  know  nothing 
of  Buric,  they  are  put  to  the  torture  and  ibroed  to  tell  where  he  is  con- 
fined. The  moment  this  is  ascertained,  Vladimir  sets  out  with  twelve 
stout  fellows  for  tlie  Old  Bnths.  They  are  oidy  jnst  iti  time,  fur  at  the 
very  moment  of  th(  ir  inival  the  gunsmith  is  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  two  of  Tula's  retainers,  who  have  been  told  off 
to  murder  him. 

When  Tula  hears  of  his  prisoner's  escape  he  vows  dire  vengeanoe 
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agaioht  tiie  uioiik,  and  again  tries  to  do  Ruric  an  ill  turn,  and  again^ 
thauks  to  the  fat  mouk,  he  is  sigDallj  foiled. 

Umb  oomeB  the  Uwt  aoene  or  all.  Tula,  surrouiided  by  his  servitors, 
is  endeaToring,  with  the  Iielp  of  a  hideous  hunch-backed  priest,  to  foroe 
Rosalind  to  become  his  wife.  But  just  as  the  fatal  words  which  would 
have  consuramated  the  pacrifice  are  almit  to  be  pronounced,  a  voice  of 
thunder  crio*?,  "  Hold  !"  and  Vladimir  aud  Ruric  enter  the  room.  The 
duke,  wtld.wxLh  rage,  orders  his  people  to  seize  the  intruders. 

^  Hold !  I  am  thr  master  shoots  Vladimir,  and,  thiowiog  off 
his  robe  and  his  padfflog  and  dofRng  his  head-gear,  the  monk  stands 
revealed  as  Peter  the  Great,  Tzar  of  all  the  Russias. 

A  startling  and  most  melodramatic  dHoxLemmt ;  but  the  story  as  a 
whole  is  remarkable  only  by  reason  oi  its  extraonlinary  popularity  as 
a  newspaper  serial  and  showiugthe  sort  of  thing  which  takes  with  the 
masses.  Xboagfa  the  plot  of  ^  The  Gan-Maker  of  Moscow"  is  perhaps 
less  extravagant  than  that  of  "The  Factory-Girl"  ^in  which  there  are 
two  or  three  good  cliaracters),  it  is  decidedly  inferior  as  a  story,  and 
the  literary  style  of  it — if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  stvle — is  ah-^urdlv 
inflated  and  bombastic.  Mr.  SyKanns  Cobb  can  have  no  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  aud  his  book  is  as  destitute  of  humor  and,  I  may  add,  as 
free  from  any  touch  of  immorality  as  the  nuignum  opus  of  Mr.  David 
PiML  one  cannot  help  treating  with  respect  a  romance  which  has 
been  advertised  at  a  cost  of  twenly  tnoasand  dollais  and  published  three 
times  in  the  same  new?piper. 

And  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Cobb's  romance  is  proof  that  he  luis 
achieveii  the  end  towards  which  every  novelist  strive, — the  entertain- 
ment of  his  readers.  Tet,  so  Ikr  as  I  am  aware,  neither  his  "Gnn- 
Maker"  nor  Mr.  Pae's  "  Faijtory-Girl"  has  been  especially  ponular  with 
the  readers  of  books.  I  do  not  think  tliat  any  English  publisher  has 
thonght  it  worth  his  while  to  pinito  tlie  rtnc,  or  any  American  publisher 
the  other.  If  it  be  true  that  stories  popular  at  the  libraries  are  pre- 
cisely tliofie  which  aie  not  p^ipular  with  newspaper  readers,  the  converse 
is  likely  to  be  troe.  The  toiling  millions  do  not  sabscribe  to  Utounes, 
and  only  the  UiU  of  them  either  buy  books  or  freqaent  fi«e  libraries ; 
the  others  take  both  their  fiction  and  their  facts  from  the  columns  of 
thpir  weekly  newspapers,-— except,  jierhaps,  servant-girls  and  milliners, 
whose  Irivoritc  reading  is  said  to  be  the  penny  novelette  and  the  London 
Header,  and  their  like. 

When  English  newspapers  first  began  to  publish  serial  novels  the^ 
were  mostlv  of  the  orthodox  thice- volume  length  and  ran  six  months. 
But  even  the  best  novels  pall  if  too  long  drawn  out,  and  a  demand  has 
lately  sprung  up  for  stories  containing  from  eighty  to  a  hundr^^d  tliou- 
snnd  wonls,  which  can  be  completed  in  from  three  to  four  months. 
The  more  important  newspapers,  such  as  the  Manchester  Weekly  Tlfmes 
and  the  Sheffield  WetMy  iklegraijh,  ran  two  stories  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  were  an  editor  I  wonla  try  to  mn  three  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  a  fresh  one  every  month  or  six  woeks. 
Readers  love  variety,  and  a  new  story  is  always  a  great  attraction. 
As  for  short  tales,  "complete  in  one  number,"  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  do  a  weekly  paper  any  good.    They  may  attract  casual 
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vmden,  Imt  the  nuun-stay  of  a  paper  is  ihe ooostant  wtdet,"  and  there 

is  reason  to  believe  that  the  constant  reader  does  not  much  care  for 
short  tales.  Says  Mr.  Quail,  of  the  Northern  DaOy  Td^grapk,  We 
find  that  short  complete  ptorics,  however  ja^rxxl  from  a  sensational  point 
of  view,  don't  keep  the  circulation  as  regular  aa  good  serials  do^"— 
thereby  confirming  what  is  prima  facie  probable. 

The  experiment  of  pabliahing  serial  stories  in  London  evenii^ 
apers  does  not  appear  to  have  answered.  It  would  be  sarprismg  if  it 
ad  answered,  for  the  stories  in  qaestion  were  both  badly  selected  and 
insufficiently  advertised  ;  but  the  success  of  similar  enterprises  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  elsewhere,  proves  that  this  experiment^  ii' diifer- 
eutly  managed,  might  also  have  suoceeded. 

The  wonder  is  that  in  these  go-ahead  days,  when  mon^  is  so 

Slentiful  and  promising  investments  are  so  few,  nobody,  either  m  Lon- 
on  or  in  New  York,  has  started  a  daily  paper  on  the  lines  of  the  Petit 
Journal  of  Paris.  This  jonmal,  as  all  tne  world  knows,  provides  its 
rcjiders  witii  a  maximum  of  fiction  and  a  minimum  of  news,  sells  at  one 
cent,  and  circulates  seven  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  knowlog  ones 
say  that  however  splendidly  such  a  journal  may  have  soooeeded  in  Fans 
it  would  not  pay  in  London  or  New  York.  Why  not?  Ordinary 
daily  papws  appeal  only  to  a  minority  of  the  population.  Women  and 
young  people,  who  take  no  interest  in  |>olitics,  sport,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange,  <el<lom  read  them  ;  and  some  English  papers  and  a  good 
many  American  papers  often  contain  matter  whicii  rentiers  them  unfit 
for  home  reading.  But  there  is  no  resson  why  well-managed  journals 
of  the  sort  in  question,  running  two  serial  stories  and  giving  such  news 
(not  necessarily  the  latest  or  most  castly)  as  would  be  likely  to  interest 
the  better  half  of  the  nation,  should  not  ho  as  popular  and  profitable 
in  England  and  America  as  they  are  in  France. 


THE  THEATRICAL  RENAISSANCE  OF  SHAKESFEARK 

~VrO  feature  of  the  theatrical  sesson  of  1888--89  has  impreesed  the 

jji  close  observer  of  the  stage  more  than  the  sudden  and  apparently 
inexplicable  popularity  of  the  Shakespearian  drama.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  plays  wliieli  one  may  cotint  upon  seeing  performed  year 
in  aiid  year  out.  J3ut  this  accepted  Shakespearian  cattKory  hardly  in- 
cludes  more  than  half  a  doaen  titles.  Of  all  the  fine  historical  series^ 
"  Richard  III."  is  the  only  one  which  remains  a  oonstant  favorite  with 
actors ;  of  the  comedies,  two,  "  As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  have  been  played  time  out  of  mind,  and  two  more, 
"  Twelfth  Night"  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  are  only  less 
familiar  to  play-goers;  of  tiie  triigedies,  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  "  Mac- 
beth/' and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  possibljr  "  Lear,"  can  be  named 
among  staso  classics.  The  list,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  short  one^  especially 
when  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the  remaining  j^ys 
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are  equaiiy  weii  adapted  to  tlie  purposes  oi"  modern  representation. 
That  this  is  so  the  ooca^onal  production  of  one  or  anotlier  of  them 
has  amply  demonstrated.  When,  eiirly  in  1888,  for  example,  Ujulamo 
Modjeska  undertook  to  revive  "  Measure  for  Measure/'  the  immense 
dramatic  p(jHsibilities  of  that  neglected  play  were  clearly  recognized  ; 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  the  PoIIhIi  actress  had  been  as  skiiied  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  personal  advertisement  as  some  of  her  oompetitors 
bave  shown  themselv^  to  be,  that  chief  test  of  success  in  these  days,  a 
"long  ran,"  might  have  been  secured  inth  little  diffical^.  With 
^  The  Winter's  Tale,"  still  less  familiar  to  the  stage  thao  "  iMsore  for 
Measure,"  Miss  Anders«)n  has  enjoyed  really  extraordinary  success ;  and 
here  again  unsuspected  pos.Mibilities  of  theatrical  interest  were  revealed 
in  the  pei-ibrmanoe.  I  fihall  touch  upon  both  thessc  ShukesjM^aa 
revivals  later  in  the  present  article ;  but  I  allude  to  them  here  merely 
to  emphaaiae  the  point  that  the  murow  limits  of  the  aooeptod  Shake* 
spearian  category  are  imposed  chiefly  by  the  lack  of  enterprise  or  of 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  actors  and  managers.  In  other  words, 
ShaktSjjK^are  no  lofiger  s|)ells  ruin,  but  rewanls  tiie  utmost  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  as  laviaidy  as  does  M.  Sardou  or  Mr,  Tettitt 

A  brief  examination  of  the  results  of  the  past  theatrical  season  w31 
oooiirm  this  statement  It  is  no  exaggeration,  indeed,  to  say  that  the 
production  of  Shakespearian  plays  has  oigioned  a  lai^r.diare  of 
public  attention  in  this  time  than  even  the  scanty  burlesque  or  the 
"tank  drama."  The  splendor  of  "Adonis"  ha-4  paltnl  beside  that  of 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;"  the  rescue  of  injure<l  lanocence  from  a  "  real 
river''  has  stirred  less  admiration  than  tlie  living  statue  of  Henmm  in 
the  person  of  Misa  Anderson.  And  if  to  these  examples  of  more  or 
less  noteworthy  Shakespearian  revivals  we  add  the  "  Macbeth"  of  Mrs. 
Langtrv  in  New  York  and  of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  the  "  Richard 
TIL"  of  Afr.  T^icliard  Mansfield  and  "  Tho  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
of  Mr.  Betirbohm-Xree  at  the  historic  Hay  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
hear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Frederick  Waid^ 
Mr.  Lonis  James  and  his  wife,  Madame  Modjeska  and  that  newly- 
discovered  star  in  the  theatrical  galaxy,  Miss  JuUa  Marlowe,  have 
all  dependotl  very  largely  a  Shakespearian  repertory,  including 

such  plavs  as  *'btho]!o,"  Ham  let,"  "Julius  Csesar,"  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  «  Tvveltth  Night,"  "  Cymbeline,"  "  As  You  Like  It," 
— then  periiaps  we  dial!  be  aUe  to  appreciate  the  scope  and  extent  of 
this  simoltaneons  movem^t  upon  the  English-speaking  stage  to  inters 
pret  by  theatrical  symbols  the  first  of  English  dramatists,  it  is  noth- 
mg  new,  iudeetl,  to  find  a  portion  of  Shakes|>eare  thus  intcrprf^tPti  For 
years  the  genius  of  Mr.  Booth — to  select  ihe  most  eminent  nanu  rtmotjg 
Shakespearian  actors — has  been  devoted  to  what  I  have  called  the 
aeegptea  Shakespearian  category  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  never  fails  to  draw 
to  the  theatre  the  cultivated  and  indicioos  lovers  of  the  drama.  In  a 
little  over  a  decade  Mr.  Irving  has  produced  with  great  care  an  !  t  le- 
trance  eiirht  plays,  all  of  which  come  within  this  same  category  and  in  all 
(»r  which  but  one  we  have  seen  Mr.  B«>ofh.  Signor  Salvini,  too,  liay 
been  attracted  by  the  two  characters  in  6iiuk^peare  most  congenial  to 
hb  ftenqpenunenty  and  to  again  we  have  <'Othdlo"  and  Tiear.'' 
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Various  youuger  artists,  more  ambitious  tliau  wihc*,  have  made  essays 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  they  have  heretofore  given  us  only  Ham- 
let,'' "  Bichaid  III./;  «  Romeo  and  Juliet,''  As  You  Like  It,"— onoe 
more  the  same  familiar  roand.    In  other  words,  the  popularity  of 

Shnke-j>enre  upon  the  stage  has  for  many  y«irs  been  defined  by  very 
narrow  iimitis.  But  at  last  what  have  boi,'n  regarded  as  inHuperable 
barriers  are  breaking  down.  It  is  dis(X)¥ered  that  the  most  dilHcult 
amoo^  all  the  plays  of  the  dramatist's  last  p^od  of  activity  allows  a 
beantifiil  woman  a  remarkable  o])portunity  to  impersonate  two  diaracters 
at  once,  both  of  them  instinct  with  grace  and  charm.  It  is  aiiown  that 
the  latest  recruit  from  the  dnnving-room,  without  either  a  conspicnous 
dramatic  gifV  or  a  lonpf  aj^prentice^hip  of  adequate  dramatic  training, 
can  nevertheless  draw  ail  New  York  or  Boston  to  witness  her  amazing 
chancterisation  of  the  splendid  and  volnptaoos  serpent  of  old  Niie.^ 
It  is  demonstrated  that  what  Mr.  Fumivall  calls  **  the  stifling  air"  of 
Measure  for  Measure''  does  not  poison  the  "  ensky'd  and  sainted" 
innocence  of  haheVa^  and  that  the  story  of  her  pure  struggle  may  be 
portrayed  upon  the  stage  without  offeuce  either  to  art  or  to  morals.  We 
may  even  anticipate  that  within  a  few  years  Henry  V."  may  be  as 
well  known,  to  tneatre-goers  as  '*  Hamlet,"  and  **  The  Two  Gendeman 
of  Verona"  as  familiar  to  the  orchestra-stalls  aa  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice.".  But  the  question  remains,  has  this  Uieatrical  reoaissanoe  of 
Shakespeare  actually  enlarged  the  public  appreeiation  of  his  wi  n  I:  ?  Is 
it  the  play  or  the  artist  that  has  given  these  pixxluctions  tlair  great 
vogue?  And,  aguin^  iiiius  either  the  text  or  the  spirit  of  the  original 
play  been  suiBdently  respected  in  the  etat^c  version?  Osn  cultivated 
readers  of  Shakespeare — I  do  not  say  Shakespearian  sdiolars— take 
genuine  and  unspoiled  pleasure  in  these  elaborate  performances? 

Very  proV^bly  there  will  be  an  hnne-,t  differeu'x'  of  opinion  among 
students  of  dramatic  literature  and  close  ob»ervers  of  the  stage  as  to  the 
answers  which  should  be  made  to  these  questions.  Whatever  definite 
principles  of  erttksism  may  be  acoepted  as  self-evident  and  final,  there 
will  always  remain  a  wide  opportunity  for  the  sharpest  divergences  of 
opinion  in  the  ajipHcation  of  these  principles,  just  as  judicial  decisions 
based  upon  a  common  law  may  be  often  singularly  contradictory.  In 
the  present  article,  tlierefore,  I  shall  not  assume  to  pronounce  upon  the 
exact  relations  of  Shakespeare  to  the  stage,  or  to  say  that  even  those 
individual  prtxlnctions  whioli  I  do  not  M^aUe  to  praise  are  neoessarily 
without  merit.  But  it  will  none  the  less  be  profitable,  I  take  it,  to 
consider  brieflv  the  liroad  lines  upon  which  we  must  proceed  in  fitting 
a  sixteenth-century  piuy  to  nineteenth-century  uses,  and,  liuviui:  1  y  this 
means  established  a  basis  of  comparison,  to  inquire  if  onr  public  really 

St  Shakespeare  in  the  theatre,  and  if,  granting  that  thej  do  get  him, 
ey  really  nnderstand  him.   We  find,  therefore,  two  main  an^eots  of 
debate  of  whidi  the  second  may  be  a^n  divided  in  the  discussion. 

Although  the  majority  of  Shakespeare's  plays  present  no  serious 
diflRculties  to  the  skilful  adapter,  it  must  neverthelcKs  he  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  written  for  audiences  little  like  those  of  to-day  and 
under  ocmditions  widely  different  from  those  whidi  ooofront  the  modem 
dramatist  It  is  true  enough  from  the  literary  point  of  view  that  Shake- 
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epeare  wrote  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time;  hut  with  the  literary 
point  of  view,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 
Yet  any  candid  comparison  between  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  that 
of  even  his  greatest  conteraporaries  will  show  dearly  eooi^h  tJiat  this 
tinivenality  of  his  genius  has  lefl  its  stamp  upon  his  work  considered 
merely  as  that  of  the  practical  dmmnti^t.  Tn  other  wonV-,  despite  the 
growth  of  stage  tradition  and  the  development  of  stage  methods  which 
intervene  between  the  little  Globe  Theatre  of  Elizalwtii'a  time  and  the 
Stately  Drury  Lane  or  Boston  Theatre  of  to^ay,  we  can  still  see 
"  Hamlet"  or  "  Maobeth"  presented  almost  si-ene  for  scene,  when 
"Sejanus"  or  "  Women  Beware  Women"  or  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfy" 
would  be  thought  intolerable.  Of  course  there  nre  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  '*  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Dcbtn"  has  held  tiie  lx>ard8 
through  all  the  freaks  of  fashion ;  and  there  ai^  other  single  mast^ 
pieces  of  the  Elicabethan  drama  the  absolute  disappearance  of  wbidi 
from  the  theatre  we  can  only  regard  as  a  freak  of  faahion.  These  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enumerate;  but  ])erha(i6  I  may  be  allowed 
to  digress  for  one  moment  witli  t]ip  remark  that  of  all  thc^  ncjlected 
children  of  genius  there  is  one  so  admirable  in  characterization,  so  neat  in 
plot,  so  pathetic  in  tone,  and  finally  so  distinctly  modern  in. feeling,  that 
1  have  often  wondered  why  it  has  not  kept  its  place  with  Maasinger's 
great  play  in  the  acted  drama.  This  is  "  A  Woman  KilIM  with  Kind- 
ness," the  masterpiece  of  all  that  has  survived  from  Tliomas  IleywocKl's 
bu«y  pen.  It  is  in  effect,  as  Mr.  Addingtoii  Symonds  has  ingeniously 
pointed  out,  the  Elizabethan  version  of  "  Frou-Frou and  in  the 
hands  of  competent  actors  it  could  hardly  fail  to  interest  even  the  sated 
aodiences  of  oor  own  time.  Bot^  notwithstanding  this  and  other  in- 
stances of  neglect  which  need  not  ho  specified,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Klizalx'than  drama  in  general  em])h;tsi5ie8,  as  I  have  sai(],  the  different 
(?t"»ndiTions  of  acting  then  and  actin"  nnw.  Tti  those  days  the  theatre 
had  both  another  mission  and  another  eavuomuent.  It  was  the  primal, 
the  vital  expression  of  the  national  spirit;  it  did  all  and  more  than  all 
that  press  and  forum  do  to-day.  To  estimate  its  influence  fairly  we 
must  take  into  account  not  only  its  artistic  but  also  its  national  signifi- 
cance. So,  too,  the  V,  ork  of  the  theatre  was  done  under  circumstanoSB 
almost  enrirclv  nt  variance  witli  modern  conceptions.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  Elizabctiian  play-houses  cannot  be  accounted  very  precise,  but 
enough  is  known,  perhaps,  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  fiurly  adequate  idea 
of  their  appearaoce.  There  was  little  pretence  at  eleganoe  or  oomfort ; 
in  the  ]mbiio  theatres,  indeed,  only  the  stage  and  gallery  were  roofed. 
There  was  no  movable  scenery ;  but  at  the  back  of  the  stage  there  was 
a  balcony  which  represented  indifferently  a  window,  a  hill-side,  the 
baUiements  of  a  cattle,  or  anything  eke  which  the  playwright  found 
convenient  A  change  of  scene  was  indicated  by  some  snggestive  piece 
of  fnmitnie  or  simply  by  a  placard^ — a  iact  which  amply  explains 
the  cjirelessness  of  our  older  dramatists  in  the  matter  of  scenic  coherency 
and  rontinuity.  Another  important  feature  of  these  performances  must 
k'  Ixfrne  in  niiml.  Dti  Witt's  f5ketch  of  the  Swan  Theatre  (1596), 
recently  brougiit  to  light  by  Herr  GaederUs,  agrees  with  all  our  previous 
infimaatioo  in  showing  that  the  actors  were  sorronnded  by  the  audience 
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on  ali  sides.  The  oonchision  to  l)e  drawn  is  t!i;it  the  Elizabethan  stage 
was  intended  for  recitation  aud  not  lor  pictorial  eiibct.  "  The  oonoep- 
tion  of  ibe  stage  as  a  mysterioos  plaoe  of  enohantmaDV'  fsmarks  Mr. 
William  Archer,  in  flamming  np  the  evideiioe  addnoed  by  De  Witt's 
drawing,  "  where  fragments  of  life  are  magically  presented  in  all  their 
colors  and  dimensions,  was  utterly  foreign  to  onr  forefathers.  Our 
eflTort  to  force  their  works  into  a  frame  iind  treat  them  pictorially,  in- 
evitable though  it  be,  ueoessarily  warps  them  from  their  ori^al  intent.^' 
That  this  is  fair  ground  to  take  there  is,  I  think,  ample  evidaDee  in  tha 
plays  themselves. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  assontlal  distinction  the  bulk  of  Shakes|>eare's 
work  raay  be  presented  upon  the  nimlern  stage  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
adequacy.  The  task  of  adaptation  is  not  to  be  undertaken  rashly ;  but 
in  many  cases  a  reasonable  d^ree  of  skill  and  knowledge  fmnishes  an 
aoiple  eouipment,  and  in  all  oases  ^excepting  always  "  Troilna  and  Crea- 
aida,'"  wnion  ia  sunply  imptaoticable  aziider  any  oonditlons  imaginable)  a 
gront  (IpgrGC  of  these  same  qnalitios  can  overcome  difficultias  which  at 
first  glance  appear  to  be  insuperable.  Even  the  most  scrupulous  student 
will  hardly  contend  that  in  Mr.  Booth's  version  of  "Hamlet"  that 
noble  play,  reduced  as  it  necessarily  is,  has  been  in  any  s^ise  maltreated 
or  DAisinterpreted ;  and  althoodi  Oolky  Cibber  did  not  scrople  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  "  Richard  III.,"  Mr.  William  Winter  has  shown  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  from  tlie  original  text  an  acting  piece  in 
which,  if  every  line  of  Siiakespeare's  is  not  used, every  line  that  is  used 
is  Shak^penre's.  Assuming  that  these  two  familiar  instances  demon- 
strate  the  possibility  of  pre|>arin^  the  draraiitist  for  the  modem  stage 
with  equal  reveroioe  and  efiectiveness,  what  are  the  vital  principlea 
wbkh  underlie  such  prepaitttion?  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that 
a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  is  scrupulous  reverence  for  the 
text.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  adapter  must  nccespai  ily  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  every  disputed  reading,  although  if  he  be  a  scholar 
he  is  quite  likely  to  do  so  with  advantage  to  his  version.  But  it  ia  &ir 
to  insist  that  having  selected  a  reputable  text  he  shall  not  depart  from  it 
in  onler  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  his  own  taste,  superior  as  that  may  be 
to  Shakespeare's.  Excision  is  always  preferable  to  emendation.  Un- 
fortunately, care  upon  this  jioiutwas  not  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
**  revivals"  of  the  st^ou  of  1888-89.  The  worst  otlendeis  were  those 
who  prepared  Mies  Anderson's  version  of The  Winter's  Tale;"  Theea 
ingenious  persons  fbmkly  took  the  ground  that  "literal  adhesion  to  the 
text"  would  "  savor  of  superstition.*'  And  they  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  theory  very  l^oldlr.  Speeches  were  interchanged  ;  sentenws  were 
manglerl  for  tlie  sake  of  brevity  ;  phrases  were  omitted  or  transposed  ; 
and  'dn  a  natural  cousequeuee  the  jierleittion  of  form  which  characterisseB 
the  verse  of  this  play  above  almost  every  other  was  destroyed  by  a 
succession  of  defective  metres.  One  of  the  dlliest  ohauges  waa  that 
whush  made  the  line 

The  bog  whidi  you  would  iUght  me  with,  I  sedr, 
over  into  the  halting  phiase 

That  whifih  you  would  Mght  me  with,  I  seek. 
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In  another  place  the  "petty"  gods  were  made  the  "pretty"  gods;  and 
again  a  fiiJaeddHmojr  wnieh  la  roacrved  in  these  daya  of  eanl-naked  bnr» 
le8(|ue  for  Shakespeare  brought  about  so  senseless  a  substitution  as  fiia^ 
^ita  of  our  marriage"  for  "  first-fruits  of  my  body."  This  hist  change 
leads  ns  naturally  to  a  woond  consideratioii.  How  far  shall  the  adapter 
yield  to  what  Mrs.  Jameson  has  felicitously  calknl  the  "  nice  verbal 
morality"  of  our  day  ?  That  there  are  phrases  which  it  is  desirable  to 
aofAen  no  one  will  den^;  bot  the  usage  of  the  stage  is  often  particolar 
to  the  point  of  abenidity  on  the  score  of  coarseness  and  lax  to  the  point 
of  indecency  on  the  score  of  immorality;  and  the  public,  which  is  sel- 
dom capable  of  making  clo'je  distinctions,  allows  to  immorality  what  it 
denies  to  ooarseneys.  ohakespjare  is  not  immoral,  however,  and  he  is 
only  now  and  then  ooatse ;  so  that  the  changes  in  his  t^t — barring  the 
ezcuiooa  isi  whole  aoenea  in  certain  playa^whioh  are  raquiied  by  good 
taste  are  really  very  few.  Yet  even  so  ffood  an  example  of  oommend- 
able  adaptation  as  the  version  of  "  Measure  for  Measure"  ns(^1  by 
Madame  Modj^ka  was  disfi<i;ured  by  the  substitution  of"  lesn  direct 
and  not  more  modest  phntses  for  such  expressions  as  "  He  hath  got 
his  friend  with  efaild,"  aa  well  aa  by  the  use  of  ''pefaon"  for  "  body" 
and  by  the  introdnotion  of  the  foolish  dranmlocntion  ^'a  nanghty 
booae.''  This  is  silly  and  offensive  pradeiy.  No  one  objects  to  a  wise 
r^ard  for  public  delicacy ;  but  thf^re  is  a  point  bcvortrl  which  regard 
for  Mr.  Pod^nap's  yonnj^  person  need  not  go.  A  third  question  which 
the  adapter  has  to  consider  is  the  arrangement  of  scenes.  Here  he 
shotdd  nndonbtedly  be  oonoeded  a  wide  disoretion.  In  the  majority  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  it  would  be  qnite  impracticable  to  follow  the  original 
order :  as  I  have  already  aaid,  the  conditions  of  the  stage  have  been 
signally  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Globe,  "  thi^  little  O,"  as  Shake- 
speare calls  it  in  "Henry  V.,"  and  it  would  be  idlt  pedantry  to  attempt 
to  undo  the  work  of  nearly  three  centuries  in  enlarging  our  pictorial 
oonoeptions  of  the  drama.  Bot  even  in  the  matter  of  amngement  it 
is  easy  enough  to  oKserve  the  main  drift  of  Shakespeare's  develop- 
ment of  incident  and  character.  There  are  transpositions  which  do  not 
affect  the  creneral  scoj>c  of  a  play,  un<l  the»*e  are  those  which  throw  the 
design  oi  the  author  into  sad  confubioii.  He  is  the  wise  adapter  who'*** 
sense  of  proportion  leads  him  to  make  the  distinction.  Perhaps 
among  all  the  recent  Shakespearian  prodoetiona  no  better  sample  of 
textoal  aeonracy  oombined  with  scenic  oonfnaion  can  be  given  than 
the  version  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  used  by  Mrs.  Potter.  To  one 
absolutely  without  knowle^lge  of  the  original  thi<5  srries  of  detached 
episodes  wouid  he  highly  l^wildering.  It  may  be  said  that  a  c«rtain 
d^ree  of  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  may  always  be  presupposed ; 
bat  thia  ia  merely  begging  the  question.  If  his  playa  are  to  be  given 
upon  the  stage  at  aUj  tfisy  ahould  clearly  be,  like  other  playa,  self- 
explanatory.  The  adapter  cannot  justly  expect  an  audience  to  supply 
from  memory  what  he  \v.\b  hoseu  to  leave  out.  Even  if  evary  one  who 
went  to  the  theatre  were  a  constant  reader  of  Shakespeare  the  case  would 
not  be  altered.  Nor  is  the  task  of  making  a  connected  presentation, 
willi  whatever  altoationB  mvr  be  requued,  one  which  ia  inanpenble  in 
moie  than  two  inatanoee.  These  two,  in  my  o^nioa,  are  **  Troiliis  and 
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CreMida"  and  Titos  Andronicus," — If  we  aooepC  the  latter  as  in  any 
portion  the  work  of  Shakespeare ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 

they,  along  with  "  Richai-d  II."  and  the  three  |mrts  of"  Henry  VI.," 
were  the  only  plays  of  the  dramatiBt  that  were  not  actetl  at  Sadler's 
Wells  during  the  eighteen  vears  and  a  half  of  Phelps's  management, — 
tbat  most  honorable  of  all  epochs  in  the  histoiy  of  the  London  sta^ 
Let  ns  ioow  examine  the  second  of  the  two  main  questions  which 
have  been  suggested  by  this  new  theatrical  renaissaooe  of  Shakespeare. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  really  involve;^'  two  oonsidfrations :  do  we  get 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage?  do  we  understand  Siiakespeare  if  we  get 
him?  The  first  of  tliesse  cousideiiitions  I  have  already  partially  met. 
If  the  broad  principles  of  adaptation  whidi  I  have  suggested  are  true 
ones^  thenno  ooDstant  theatre-goer  needs  to  l>e  told  that  many  of  these 
Shakespearian  revivals  have  been  false  alike  in  forra  and  in  spirit. 
With  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  o«ir  actors  have  used  Shake- 
si^are  as  the  means,  not  as  the  end.  We  have  had,  for  example,  "  The 
Winter^s  Tale"  or  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  or  "  Macbeth"  not  so  much 
from  love  of  art  as  from  love  of  sensation.  In  one  case  a  beautifal  woman, 
who  after  a  decade  or  more  of  practice  has  not  yet  learned  the  essen- ' 
tial  principles  of  delivering  iambic  pentameter  verse,  found  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  pose  as  a  «tatuo  and  to  join  in  a  rustic  dance;  and  the 
public,  who  care  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  weul  into 
laptores  over  her  strange  perversion  of  Hermone  and  PerdikL  Jn 
anothv  case  an  amateur  graduate  from  the  ranks  of  sodety's  playera^ 
with  an  experience  limited  to  modem  comedy  and  with  a  talent  not 
even  efjiir^l  to  that,  essayed  the  tiisk  of  iiiterpretin-jr  tlie  most  difBctilt 
and  j:>erplexinp^  <')mracter  in  the  whole  range  of  KngJibh  dmma  ;  and 
she  had  her  revvurd  in  crowded  house?*  and  overflowing  coffers.  In  still 
another  case  an  actress  whose  persona)  beauty  was  her  stoek  in  trade, 
and  whose  only  claim  to  respeotthl  attention  was  her  persistent  industry, 
undertook  to  play  a  part  in  which  only  a  Rachel  or  a  Janauschek  could 
satisfy  the  discriminating  spectator;  nnd  s!ie,  too,  won  a  reputation,  if 
not  a  popularity,  tar  beyond  what  she  deserved.  Such  productions  as 
these  do  not  honor  tlie  name  of  Shakesneare.  Moreover,  little  in  the 
manner  of  them  showed  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  reverence  for  his 
work.  It  is  tme  that  lai^  sums  were  spent  upon  scenery  and  other 
accessories  of  the  pcrforrnnof^o,  ;in  1  that  artists  and  archeologist^  t(wk 
the  pains  to  design  costumes  scni])u]onsly  cf)rrcct ;  but  a  great  part  of 
this  elaboration  of  detail  could  have  been  spared  without  serious  loss. 
I  do  not  wish  to  ondenate  the  value  of  stage  settings.  The  old  slipshod 
way  of  playing  Shakespeare  was  anything  but  commendable,  and  it  is 
a  creditable  achievement  to  have  done  ao  much  to  reform  it  altOgetlMT, 
Bnt  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  eve  may  be  pleased  at  the  expense 
of  the  imag^inaticm,  and  that  externals  may  detract  from  essentials. 
And  this  danger  is  a  very  real  and  vital  one  so  far  as  the  presentation 
of  Shakespeare  is  concaved.  In  Act,  tiie  eleganoe  of  the  appointinents 
is  practically  assumed  to  excuse  both  the  inadequacy  of  the  adapter 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  actor.  The  critic  points  out,  as  in  duty  bound, 
how  seriously  the  purpose  of  the  dramati-t  lins  b«'en  mis^-oncf^ived. 
''That  may  be,"  is  the  reply ;    but  was  there  ever  a  more  realiiitio  battle- 
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•oene  or  a  hetteMdsnged  mob?  And  we  yoa  aware  that  ibouBUidb 
of  doUan  have  been  spent  by  the  manageiB  f  Thia  means  that  an 
andknoe  whkh  finds  its  lova  of  spectacle  satisfied  and  is  conviuoed  that 
it  is  j^ttiii^  its  money*s  worth  cares  little  or  nothins^  for  the  sestlietic 
aspects  of  the  production.  Yet,  admitting  the  truth  of  such  a  conclu- 
aioQj  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakes{>care,  interpreted  not  by 
the  soene-painter  and  the  oostnmer,  bat  by  the  genius  of  the  aotor,  can 
be  made  to  satisfy  the  purely  oommerdal  standard  of  suooess.  No  one 
will  ngnt  that  Mr.  Booth  is  now  surrounded  by  a  fairly  adequate 
company,  and  that  yyhen  he  appears  in  "Othello"  or  "Julius  Caasar*' 
or  "The  Merchant  of  Vcnicx'' — or  even  in  "Richelieu" — the  play 
is  pmperiy  mounted ;  but  there  was  u  time  when  thousands  flocked  to 
see  Mr.  Booth  when  everything  in  the  performance  eJae  (and  idmost 
every  person)  was  disgracefully  in^dent.  And  I  am  confident  that 
with  these  drawbacks  to  their  enjoyment  of  his  acting,  his  hearers  could 
appreciate  Shakespeare  more  fully  than  if  in  the  place  of  his  inter- 
preting genius  tliev  had  had  reali-'^tic  battic-srenes  and  well-managed 
mobs.  Again,  only  uine  months  ago  a  young  actress  of  great  promise 
gave  ns  a  Mteibid  of  onnsoal  graoe,  intel]^;enoey  and  ueshness  and 
sabtlelj  of  Ming;  As  Too  Like  It*'  calls  for  the  simplest  of  settings: 
the  eortain  goes  ap  and  down  for  act  afler  act  on  the  quiet  Forest  of 
Arden.  At  the  performance  in  question  there  was  actual  crudcness, 
rather  than  mere  simplicity,  of  «={nL'e  managcme.nt.  But  who  in  all 
tiuit  enthusiastic  audience  careii  i  Witli  such  a  RcmUind  us  ^Lss  Julia 
Hiarlowe'Sy  sneh  a  O&a  as  Miss  Mary  Bhaw's^  and  sooh  a  IRmehdam 
as  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Owen's,  they  had  so  maeh  to  charm  the  ear  and  the 
imagination  that  they  hardly  missed  the  appeal  to  the  eye  which  it  is  now 
the  fa«h!(>?i  to  make.  One  would  give  up  willingly  Miss  Anderson  on 
Hermiones  j>etlestal  and  Mrs,  Potter  in  the  luxurion*?  Egyptian  palace 
to  bear  agaiu  the  language  of  Shakespeare  in  the  exquisitely  musical 
delivery  of  Miss  Marlowe  and  Miss  Shaw.  I  do  not  contend  that  we 
shottld  forego  any  advantage  which  scenic  efPi  t  may  properly  give  as 
in  oar  modern  productions  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  I  hold  that  the  present 
danger  is  that  of  overdoing  rather  than  neglecting  this  feature.  Even 
so  admirable  an  artist  as  Mr.  Irving  givey  evidence  in  the  sumptunui- 
ness  of  his  "  Macbe^"  that  the  temptation  to  think  too  liiglily  of  trivial 
detuls  is  beooming  a  strong  one.  We  should  expect  propriety ;  bat  we 
should  not  ask  &  pedantry.  No  doubt  the  present  vogue  for  mere 
expenditure  will  pass  away.  Meanwhile^  however,  a  word  of  oaotioa  is 
not  amiss. 

There  are  one  or  two  lurther  considerations  which  must  affect,  I 
think,  our  estimate  of  the  valae  of  this  theatrical  renaissance  of  Shake- 
speua  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  little  the  real  appreciation  of 
Soakespeara  depends  upon  mere  aocessorieB,  and,  fbrther,  how  often 
tho'^e  aooes^orie?  nrc  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  serious  reason  for  the  failure  nf  the  stage  to  inter- 
pret our  great  dramatist  aright.  This  is  the  iucompetoucy  of  the  actors 
themselves.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  &r  some  of  our  ambitious 
tmstenrs  have  been  firom  teuinng  a  reasonable  ideal  of  the  ofaancters 
wbidi  tIl^lulvesoIi|^tlynndsKt^^cflll;  bat  althoagh  they  are  tbe  most 
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eoiimpkKMcm  they  are  by  no  meam  the  only  olfenclcfs.  It  ib  to  be  ftared 
that  the  oompeteDt  Shakespearian  actora  in  this  oaontiy  could  be  oounted 
on  one's  fingers ;  nor  if  we  include  the  ESnglish  8ta^(^  would  the  nam* 
ber  be  mucii  lanj^er.  "Plven  in  those  companies  wl  i*  li  have  had  some 
training  in  the  p«  i  lir  di-mia  we  find  an  inability  to  deliver  verse  easily 
and  naturally  aud  witii  u  iuU  sense  of  it«  meaning,  combined  with  an 
incapacity  to  eeoape  fit>ni  that  dietinotively  modem  manner  which  is  at 
odds  with  any  just  conception  of  the  eonditione  to  be  obeerved.  This 
difficulty  has  been  quite  generally  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  Siicridan  and  Goldsmith:  every  one  i«  asking  whom 
we  have  auupetent  to  fill  the  places  of  William  U  ari  t.n  or  Lester 
Wallack  or  Jonn  Gilbert  or  Mrs.  Drew.  But  in  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  the  case  is  e^en  worse.  We  have  artiats  who  can  deliver 
their  Imes  correctly ;  we  have  artists  who  portray  one  or  anol^r 
character  witii  fon^e  and  l)nllianev.  But  is  there  any  one  except  Mr. 
Booth  in  whom  hotli  thi-.-e  <|ualitie3  are  well-nigh  j)erfe<'tly  nnited? 
I  reoognize  the  profound  genius,  the  matchless  power,  of  Madame 
Janaascbek*8  Lady  Mcusbm,  the  tender  sweetness  of  Madame  Mod- 
jeski^B  Tioia;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  either  of  these 
great  artists  of  foreign  birth  can  ever  give  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare its  ftill  elocutionary  value.  Madame  Janaiisehek,  indeetl,  has 
done  far  more  in  the  way  of  acquiring  absolute  ])urity  of  English 
enunciation  than  any  oUter  foreigner  whom  I  can  recall  at  this  moment : 
and  with  regard  to  her  Lady  Maobeth  the  splendor  of  concentioa  and 
strength  of  execution  remind  us  that  to  ol^eot  to  a  fault  nere  and 
there  in  the  verbal  rendering  of  the  text  seems  pc<lantic  and  ateurd. 
But  among  foreign  artist"?  generally  the  defect  is  a  serions  one ;  and 
even  among  those  to  the  maimer  born  it  is  too  often  painfully  apparent. 
No  one  will  deny  the  intellectual  force  of  Mr.  Irving  s  Shylock  or  of  his 
BanUd  /  but  is  there  a  worse  instance  of  how  Shakespeare  oosht  not  to 
be  8ix>ken  than  he  affords?  We  recall  with  lively  fedlnge  oi  plearare 
MissTtTryVPoHm  and  Bcalrke  ;  but  is  her  monotonous  chant  in  aeeord- 
anee  with  our  theory  of  delivering  verse?  And  if  these  great  artist? 
so  offend,  wliut  can  we  expect  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession?  The 
company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  have  had  to  do  with  Shuke^peare,  off 
and  on,  for  ten  or  a  dosen  years.  In  that  time  one  mieht  reasonably 
expect  an  approach  to  the  jjerfection  of  the  old  stock-theatre  days,  to 
the  Hoholarly  care  of  Sadler's  Wells,  to  the  practised  competence  of 
Drury  liune.  But  are  there  niany  memhers  of  that  company  whom  we 
could  add  to  our  scanty  list  of  those  who  possess  the  genuine  bhake- 
speariao  sphrltf  Peihape  Mr.  Howe,  who  waa  trained  in  the  brilliant 
Hay  market  sohoo1|  is  the  single  one  who  deserves  this  honor.  On  this 
side  of  the  water  the  outlook  is  even  less  enooanging.  Many  of  our 
actors  are  well  accustomed  to  Shakesp<«re ;  many  of  them  have  had 
tlie  iiite^timable  advantaire  of  the  aliicating  presence  of  Mr,  Booth. 
But  the  number  of  those  wiiom  we  may  call  competent  is  small  indeed. 
It  would  bs  invidious  to  seleot  that  number  here.  I  have  dready 
called  attention  to  the  brilliant  work  done  by  Miss  Mary  Siiaw,  whom 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  name  with  Mrs.  Agnei?  Booth  and  Mis.'?  Annie 
Clarke  as  in  the  very  first  rank  of  American  aotfeaaes.  <Nor  do  X  know 
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a  better  embodiroent  of  the  Shakespearian  spirit  of  pure  mirth  Lhau 
the  iSSr  Tobff  BM  of  Mr.  Owen*   AgAtn,  the  feature  of  the  QhUdiflh 

production  of  **  Antony  and  Cle(}piitra'*  by  Mrs.  Potter  which  at  onoe 
attracted  intelligent  people  was  the  fine  and  sniie  irapci^onation  of  Eno~ 
barima  by  Mr.  Henry  Etivi'ardg,  one  of  the  few  graduates  of  tlie  good 
old  stock-theatre  system  still  left  to  us.  But  for  the  rest  of  those  en- 
gaged io  this  melancholy  burlesque  of  our  great  draokatist,  witli  one  or 
two  respectable  ezoeptioos,  what  can  in  jostioe  he  aaid  7  And  in  "  The 
Winters  Tale''  was  there  one  besides  Mr.  Barnes  who  could  apenk 
8hakes{)^re'8  lines  even  with  the  most  sn|ierficial  propriety? 

It  would  be  unfair,  110  doubt,  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  this  inability 
of  the  stage  to  deal  with  the  poetic  drama  upon  the  individual  shoulders 
of  the  actors.  Aa  a  matter  q{  fut,  they  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  neglect  of  thta  rich  field  of  work.  Who  is  responsible  might  be 
an  uteresting  question  to  discuss;  but  sueh  a  discussion  ooidd  not  wdl 
be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  In  every  form 
of  dramatic  work,  however,  we  are  oufronted  with  unmistakable  evi- 
dence Uiat,  in  the  words  of  an  English  critic,  "  we  have  ]mt  the  art  of 
diction.''  For  this  loss  which  is,  of  coarse,  most  apparent  in  poetry, 
but  which  is  still  obvbos  enotigh  in  prose— *the  primary  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  actors.  If  they  cannot  be  justly  reproved  with 
lack  of  practice  in  the  play-?  of  Siiakespenre,  tliey  certainly  are  not  to 
be  lightly  forgiven  for  neglect  of  the  simjile.sL  principles  <if  elocution. 
It  is  the  fu^iiiou  on  the  stage  to  sneer  at  elocution  j  and  so  fur  as 
"sdiools"  and  ''sjrstems"  are  concerned  the  reproach  is  too  often  jnst 
But,  as  the  voice  is  the  most  important  instrument  of  expression  at  the 
commaiKl  of  the  actor,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  not 
be  crin=idered  worth  training.  And,  however  lack  of  training  may  be 
disgaise<i  in  modem  comedy  or  melodrama,  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
slurring  methods  of  pronunciation  must  impress  themselves  upon  the 


of  diction  whk^  we-faaTO  lost  is  essential. 

If  the  actors  have  no  lontrer  the  etlucution  of  constant  practice  in 
Shakespeare,  so  too  the  pnl)lic  are  equally  unfitted  to  choose  between 
evil  and  good.  We  are  inclined  to  assume  that  admiratiou  for  Shake- 
speare came  in  with  the  nineteenth  eoitary,  and  that  from  the  Restora- 
tion ontil  the  German  critics  hmn  to  ^qKMUid  his  merits  the  public 
was  sunk  in  ignorant  apathy.  Yet  a  giants  at  the  Shakespearian  parts 
•which  Bctterton  or  Garrick  or  the  Keinbles,  Mrs.  Sanndor'^on  or  Mrs. 
Yates  or  Mrs.  Siddons,  performed  in  their  time  niiglit  ct»iivifice  ns  of 
our  error.  What  was  going  ou,  for  instance,  in  London  a  century 
ago?  A  glance  at  Qenest  shows  «s  that  nineteen  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  performed  at  Cogent  Garrlen  and  Drury  Lane  during  the  season 
of  1778-79.*  This  evidence  hardly  favors  our  assumptions  of  superior 


*  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  glance  at  a  I'lAt  of  these  play«.  The  perform* 
aacM  at  eimer  of  the  two  houset,  and  In  Mwne  emm  at  lioth,  were  as  follows; 

Of  the  historical  plays,  "Henrj- TV  "  fin  t',  T  irt  \  "  Hr  i  rv  V  ,"  "  Rirhard  111.," 
and  "Hcanr  VILL;"  of  the  comedies,  "Mtrchaut  ut  Vtsuice,"  "Measure  for 
MsBSQie,"  ^<TempMt»  **Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"    Merry  Wives  of 


Wbdsor,"  ''Twelfth  Nigbt,"  ** OymbcUnt,"  "Oomedy  of  Errois"  (with  altera- 
Vol.  XLV.~7 
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appreciation  of  the  dramatist.  Can  London,  New  York,  and  Boston 
together,  indeed,  in  a  doaen  eeaaons  at  a  hundred  theatres  matoh  such  a 
record  as  that?  Our  theatrical  renaissance  of  Shakespeare  indndea, 
besides  such  prwl actions  as  have  been  already  name<l,  two  comedies 
brought  out  in  New  York  hy  Mr.  Augiistin  Daly, — "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  and  "  Tiie  Turning  of  the  Shrew," — tiie  brief  life  iu- 
fu^  into  "  Cjmbeline "  and  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  by 
Bfiadame  Modjeska,  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree'a  experiment  with  "  The  Meny 
Wiv^  of  Windsor at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre,  London,  and  the  pres- 
entations of  this  last  play  and  of  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors"  at  various 
times  hy  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Crane.  This  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  full  list  of  Shakespearian  peribrmances ;  but  mere  repeti> 
tions  of  plays  already  ^miliar— Macbeth,"  "  Kichard  III.,"  "Julius 
Gbear,"  «<A8  Too  lake  lt*>  "Tweiah  Night "-^haidly  need  to  be 
spedfied  here.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  list,  extending  as  it  does  over 
a  nnmbcr  of  years,  is  by  no  means  a  long  one,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider wJiat  a  wide  oxtPTit  of  territory  is  now  <x>vered  by  tlie  English 
stage  and  how  vast  liave  i>cconie  the  interests  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
The  produtitioos  of  the  sesaon  of  1888-89,  taken  together,  constitute, 
as  I  started  out  by  saying,  what  is  on  the  whole  a  remarloible  record 
for  these  times,  nnimportant  as  it  may  seem  if  brought  into  com(x)rison 
with  that  of  the  patent  theatres  in  London  a  century  ago,  or  with  that 
of  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  a  generation  ago,  or  with  that  of  Mr.  Booth 
later  still  at  his  ill-fated  theatre  in  New  York.  Yet  they  necessarily 
have  less  eflfect  in  tndning  boih  actors  and  public  to  appreciate  Shake- 

rre  than  they  would  have  if  oooeoitration  instead  of  dispersion  of 
t  were  the  tendency  of  the  modem  stage.  This  work  of  training 
can  hardly  be  done  by  travellinj^  companies  with  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
here  and  there,  even  if  greater  wisdom  in  stage  management  tlian  is 
usnally  displayed  be  in  time  uituined.  The  stock  theatre,  with  it^ 
sfadiility  of  attistie  impabe  and  its  aoeumnlating  traditioBs,  is  the  leal 
school,  both  of  Shakespearian  drama  and  of  all  that  is  I>e.st  in  modem 
drama,  alike  for  our  actors  and  for  their  audiences.  If,  for  instance, 
the  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  theatrical  season  could  be  spent  by  such 
an  artibt  as  Mr.  Booth  in  only  four  or  five  large  cities,  in  each  of  which 
a  company  skilled  in  the  poetic  drama  could  be  maintained,  capable  of 
giving  him  elective  support,  and  capable,  too,  of  attrat^ing  the  public 
without  him,  then  perhaps  we  might  look  £>rward  to  a  genuine 
Shakespearian  renaiesanoe. 

Inward  FulUr, 


tion»),  and  "  Kuthurine  and  I'etrucbio"  (the  lainiiiar  Garrick  version  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew");  of  the  tragedies,  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Lear,*' 
"Oihelin,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  T  venture  to  aay  that  few  of  oor.thestre- 
goeis  have  uecu  ail  tliej^e  play«  upon  the  stage. 
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MOST  lovely  sisters,  mothered  hv  tlio  Fv)uth, 
Born  of  the  drowned  hhie  in  a  i?inniner  pool. 
Sweet  are  the  thoughts  of  ye  in  time  of  drouth, 

And  sweet  jroor  aoal-fleen  birthplace  dank  and  oool, 
Yea,  like  to  irine  within  the  apirit'a  mouth. 

Myjnental  ear  hath  all  the  sounds  hy  heart 

which  cheer  your  blootnlng-tinic,— your  wind^  jour  bird% 
The  lapses  of  lusk  water  heard  apart, 

As  in  a  dream  are  heard  love-broken  words. 
Or  wiug-strokes  when  the  ohimaey-swallowB  dart» 

ThejpeDdent  moaB  hath  whisperi  that  I  know, 

What  time  it  sweeps  shed  flowers  acroes  yonr  waves  * 

To  me  are  known  ail  anake-sounds  swift  or  slow 

Where  sibilant  grasse?  shake  tlieir  broad  green  glaives 

And  Southern  flowers  seem  made  of  Northern  snow. 

I  know  the  choiring  in  your  vanity  trees 
Of  mocking-birds  that  bing  the  day  to  sleep. 

And  distant  moau  as  of  a  thousand  seas 
That,  rebel  ever,  some  dread  secret  keep,-« 

The  monody  of  pine  woods  in  the  breeae. 

I  know  the  frogs'  canorous  qiKirrrlling 

Beneath  the  .still  fleet  of  your  twilit  leives, 
Xiike  souk  of  hoarse-voiced  mariners  that  t>iiig 

Of  stormy  vovages  past,  on  summer  eves ; 
I  hear  the  boughs  creak  where  coiled  serpents  swing. 

Who  hath  not  seen  ye,  purposelessly  roams, 
Dear  languid  beauties  of  a  sleeping  wood, 

A  fornct  VeniV-e  where  the  niarsh-owfs'  homo'? 

T>ean  over  wiin  plint'  bv-way»,  and  the  tiood 
Doth  bometimes  stain  tiie  marsh-tiowers'  moon-wliite  glomes. 

Cora^  Memory,  let  us  back  a  little  while ; 

Stoop  to  the  tangled  vines  and  row  apace : 
Kight  well  we  know  this  narraw,  leaf-green  aisle, 

Where  men  may  speak  with  solitude  face  to  face 
AVhat  time  dim  lilies  pass  in  purple  file. 
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Look  where  that  reed-bird  Bkims  on  wide,  wet  wiofls,— 

A  marsh-king's  daughter  frightened  by  the  mar£. 

Hear'st  thou  tlmt  rush  of  homeward-hunying  thii^. 

And  word-calls  nionotonically  harsli  ? — 
The  serpenta  drop  through  glimmering  water  rings. 

The  sharp  marsh  odors  are  more  swetit  tliau  myrrh 
Or  summer  meedows  thrilled  with  paatnonate  naos, 

And.  lo  1  the  bloBSoms  that  we  seek,  astir, 

With  leaves  not  bluer  than  ray  dear  love's  veinfl^ 

And  hearts  less  golden  than  the  head  of  her. 

O  virgin  flowers  clud  all  iu  white  and  blue, 
Give  US  the  lovely  legend  of  your  being : 

Wae  it  to  dedc  the  marsh-king's  bride  ye  grew, 
And  did  she  gaze  on  ye  through  tears  unseeing, 

As  ye  through  lain-drope  on  the  heaven's  twin  hue? 

Why  are  ye  hidden  thus  from  all  men's  eight, 

Like  tlie  sweet  blue  of"  some  dead  children's  eyes? 

For  whose  joy  do  ye  bloom?   For  whoso  delight  ? 
Speak  1   Giv^  us  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  «ri8| 

And  learn  to  fill  the  pauses  of  the  night 

"Let  self  replv  to  self,"  they  seem  to  sny, 

**  We  grew  iur  God's  love,  for  GckI's  love  we  die. 

To  live,  to  die, — is  there  a  better  way? 
Or  could  existence  cease  more  gloriously, 

Though  we  live  but  an  hour  and  then  for  aye?*^ 

This  thnn:i!it  T  found  deep  in  the  swamp's  great  hearty 
Sunk  deeper  in  the  small  heart  of  a  flower. 

Unto  myself  I  said,  "  Ere  I  depart. 
This  thought  shall  warm  mv  cold  heart  for  an  hour." 

Lol  as  I  wnte^  it  is  myself's  best  part* 

Come,  Memory,  thy  oars, — we  must  awav : 

The  vampire  night  doth  suck  the  west  s  red  Uood  j 

The  knotting  serpents  are  at  dangtruus  play 
Among  the  swift  lights  in  the  broken  flood. 

Ah  me  I  the  years  between  seem  as  a  day. 

Again  I  lean  to  pull  a  blossomed  flame, 
Again  I  see  tlie  king-snake's  argent  gleam 

Wax  narrow  as  a  m<»on  ray  that  for  shame 

Steals  from  the  presence  of  the  sun.    My  dream^ 

Thou  art  so  dear  I  will  not  speak  thy  name. 
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I KNOW  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  hut  for  ray  own  part,  in 
lo<jking  back  over  my  early  rfeadinjf,  1  fecali  with  a  lively  sense  of 
pleasure  two  or  three  writers  who  discovered  me  to  myself,  through 
whom  I  was  drawn  from  a  world  of  ignoraooe  to  a  world  of  knowl- 
edge,— from  the  little  world  of  sensation  into  the  large  world  of 
thought, — and  to  whom  I  shall  always  be  grateful.  The  first  of  these 
writers  was  Willis,  whotu  I  li  ivc  many  reasons  for  remembering 
kindly.  When  I  firfit  saw  liis  name  in  print  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  or 
uine,  with  a  passion  for  reading,  which  certainly  was  not  iuheiited,  for 
hooka  there  were  none,  either  in  the  house  of  my  dead  fiither^s  old 
&ther  at  Hingham,  or  in  the  house  of  my  living  mother's  older  fatlier 
at  Abington.  I  had  live<l  in  these  places  down  to  the  (line  of  wliich  I 
am  8t>eaking^  and  ilie  only  literature  that  1  saw  in  botii  was  a  copy  of 
the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  which  I  hated  then  and  have  avoided  ever 
since,  and  a  theological  tract  about  Paul  and  Onesimus.  My  oountry 
life  was  confined  to  these  old  towns, — the  last  of  wliich  I  picture  to 
myadf  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  I  went  to  scihooi  there,  creeping 
suail-Hkf'  r#i»nir  the  dusty  road  as  unwillingly  as  the  school-boy  of  whom 
the  melancholy  Jaqu(!s  tells  US,  and  I  was  made  to  pick  berries  there, — 
a  task  which  was  distasteful  to  me,  the  berry-pastures  were  so  iur  olT, 
and  the  berries  themselves  so  scanty,  and  so  prone  to  find  tlieir  way 
into  my  month  rather  than  into  the  tin  pail  which  I  was  expected  to 
fill  before  returning.  The  only  pleasures  of  memory  that  I  attach  to 
Abin<rton  are  the  strolls  which  I  took  in  woods  that  have  since  dis- 
apj)earetl,  anil  ilie  playing  at  work  when  the  hay  was  being  staeiccd  in 
the  meadows,  where  I  contrived  to  skulk  until  it  Wiis  thrown  into  the 
old  wagon,  on  top  of  which  I  was  allowed  to  ride  to  the  bam.  Like 
most  children,  I  was  fottd  of  playing  in  the  hay-mow,  the  stuffy  atmos- 
phere nf  which  was  strangely  <xlorous  to  mc.  From  the  barns  and 
the  berry -pastures  of  Alnngton  I  moved  with  my  mother  to  Boston, — a 
senseless  j)rocec<liug  it  seems  to  me  now,  though  it  did  not  then,  for 
I  was  too  young  to  criticise  the  actions  of  my  elders.  It  was  the  worst 
thing  she  cotiki  have  doae^  for  if  she  was  poor  in  the  country,  among 
her  relatives,  t»he  must  have  been  poorer  in  the  city,  among  stran- 
giers.  The  B»»ston  of  that  day  was  lessor,  and  less  pretentions,  than  the 
Boston  of  to  <l?iv,  with  its  Back  Bay,  its  Public  Garflen,  its  great  Music 
Hall,  and  its  Caiiure.  We  lived  at  the  North  End,  in  a  narrow  street, 
whieh  must  have  antedated  the  Revolution.  It  was  named  after  the 
ro}^l  family  which  occupied  the  British  throne  at  that  period,  and  it 
skirted,  or  wa^  near,  a  great  burying-ground  on  a  hill-side,  where  many 
of  the  loyal  subjects  of  tins  family  were  interred.  I  rce;oll<'<t  playing 
with  other  boyn  among  theii-  crumbling,  leaning  slate  headstones,  and 
clambering  over  the  vaults  whence  they  would  not  emerge  until  the 
mmodiag  of  the  last  trump^  I  liked  the  great  brick  fframmar-school 
to  which  X  was  compelled  to  go  daily  no  better  than  I  had  liked  the 
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little  wooden  sfhool-lioiifp  nt  Abinnfton  ;  but  T  learncfl  more  there,  for 
I  was  afraid  of  the  masters  ;  Ixssides,  tlie  Inxiks  were  of  a  hig;her  order, 
and  there  were  more  of  tliem.  Instead  of  Weljstcr's  Spelling- Book,  in 
its  boards  and  bine  oovera,  and  Anderson's  gallery  of  primitive  wood- 
cuts of  iEsop's  Fal)le-^,  we  had  what  later  ISpellor  was  then  in  vogoe, 
witliout  j)ictiires,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  a  Reader,  wlucii  did  not 
falsify  its  title,  since  it  icoft  readable.  Poring  over  tlie  pages  of  this 
Reader  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  small  chamber  which  my  mother 
bad  rented,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  piece  which  I  knew  must 
be  poetry,  because  the  words  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  jingled,  and  whidi 
'  took  me  back  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  my  vanished  country 
life.  It  was  about  Satiirdny  Aft'-rnoon,  a  half-holiday  with  which  I 
was  always  delightetl.  1  have  never  forgotten  one  stanza  in  this  poom, 
whidi  was  a  notable  one,  in  that  it  Oi>ened  a  new  world  to  me.  How 
does  this  stann  mn  ?  I  have  it : 


Play  on  play  on  :  I  am  with  you  tboe^ 
In  the  miast  of  your  merry  ring; 

I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 
And  the  rush  of  the  bre.itlilcas  swing; 

I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 
And  I  whoop  the  smothered  calf 

And  my  fe^t  slip  up  nn  rho  ^etldj  aOOt, 

And  I  care  not  for  th&  lail.  • 


Why  I  was  imprsssed  hy  this  poem  I  could  not  have  told  then,  for,  as 
I  have  intimated,  I  had  never  read  any  poetry  before,  except  the  logu- 
brioas  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  which  are  not  poetry,  nor  um  I  sure 

that  I  can  tell  now ;  but,  n«  ji^arlv  n>5  T  can  make  out,  it  was  because  I 
felt  the  fidelity  of  the  siig^estiuny  of  ciiildish  enjoyment  which  the 
utanza  I  have  quoted  hints  at,  and  of  which  every  healthy,  hearty 
ooontiy  diild  is  a  fitting  judge.  The  jump,  the  swing,  the  hiding  and 
calling,  and  the  fiiUing  on  we  floor, — every  word  was  a  picture ;  and 
what  probably  added  to  the  eharm  of  these  pictures  was  the  pleasant 
melody  in  whieh  they  were  set.  They  snnir  thenisplve-^  in  my  spirit'? 
ear  that  l^turday  afternoon,  and,  like  tlic  voit*s  in  an  ovean  shell,  they 
have  sung  there  ever  since,  lam  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  amount 
to  mnch  as  poetry, — they  certainly  do  not  as  poetty  is  now  understood, 
—but  all  the  same  they  are  precious  to  me,  because  they  were  my  open 
sesame  to  the  enchanted  world  of  Song;.  The  reality  of  this  world  so 
revealed  to  me  was  so  absolute  that  it  never  Ofx^nrred  to  Jiio  to  question 
the  truth  of  anything  in  the  poem ;  so  I  acce{)tod  and  tried  to  realize 
the  personality  of  the  poet  in  his  thin  gray  hairs : 

I  have  wnUrrd  this  world  for  fouTWOre yes]% 

And  they  Bay  that  I  am  old ; 
Bnt  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  Death, 

Ana  my  yeais  are  weU-nigh  told. 

I  dionld  have  understood  what  poetic  lio^usc  means  years  liefore  I  did, 
if  I  had  known  that,  so  &r  from  being  eighty,  Mr.  Willis  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty-foor  when  these  lines  were  written,  and 
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that  the  lines  themselves  were  simply  written  to  accompany  a  picture 
in  an  Annual.    Would  this  disparity  in  chronology  have  made  any 

difference  to  me  if  I  had  been  informed  of  it  ?  It  might  have  done  so 
then,  for  I  hiul  been  brought  up  with  n  Ftrict  record  to  truth,  but  it 
does  not  now,  for  I  havf^  lon<T  since  ceased  to  look  lor  truth  in  vci-se, — 
except,  periuips,  truth  ol  tc-cling,  which  the  modern  school  of  poetij  iias 
almost  outgrown. 

The  literary  career  of  Mr.  Willis  was  more  brilliant  at  its  beginning 
than  that  of  any  other  American  anthor  with  whom  I  am  acquaiutecu 
The  son  of  a  journalist  m  Iiosc  father  was  a  journalist  bofl^re  him,  he 
was  bom  to  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and  lie  use<l  them  so  etfectively 
that  he  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  poet  while  yet  iu  his  nonage. 
That  he  did  so— for  asBoredly  he  did  ao— may  astonish  the  present 
generation  of  readers,  bnt  need  not,  if  they  will  but  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  history  of  American  literature  <Iurin^  the  first  three  decades 
of  this  much-writing  century  of  ours.  We  had  no  literature  to  sp^k 
of  then,  a  fact  wliicli  our  British  cousins  were  in  tlie  habit  of  twitting 
us  with^  aud  to  write  iu  the  face  of  tiieir  iusoleuce  demanded  as  much 
ooorage  as  conlidenoe.  We  imported  literatore  fnm  them  instead  of 
producing  it  ourselves,  and  when  at  last  we  did  begin  to  produce  it,  it 
FOUght  currency  under  their  brands, — the  old  brands  of  Addison  and 
Goldsmith  in  the  case  of  Irvin<7,  and  the  new  brands  of  Soott  and  Bvron 
in  the  case  of  Halleck.  One  of  the  poets  of  that  jieriod — Wa^-hiugton 
Allston — was  so  enamoured  of  England,  where  he  resided  several  years, 
painting  high-art  pictures  and  listentog  to  the  nxnolo^esof  Coleridge, 
that  he  penned  a  copy  of  veiscs  in  which  he  instructsd  his  eountiymeu 
that  they  and  their  kinsmen  were  one, — which  was  not  true,  since  the  two 
ppop]f>^  ^vere  fightii^  each  other  on  sea  and  laud.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
his  poetic  license : 

While  the  mannerB,  while  the  arts, 
That  mould  a  nafloB'i  toal^ 

Still  cling  around  oar  hearts^ 
Betweeu  let  oceaus  roll. 
Car  joint  eommnnion  breaking  with  the  sun ; 
let  still,  frnm  either  beacn, 
The  Toice  of  blood  si  mil  reach. 
More  andibJe  than  iipecda, 
'■Weamonsr 

Beginning?  with  Thanatopsis,"  which  was  published  when  Willis 
was  eleven  rears  old,  the  stream  of  American  poetry  trickled  slowly 
hitherward  through  such  channels  of  oommonplaoe  as"  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine/' such  wastes  of  rugged  narrative  as  The  Buccaneer,''  and  such 
dead  levels  of  dramatic  mse  as Hadad.^  We  had  no  poet,  except 
Bryant,  though  t)oetio  possibilities  were  rinening  into  potency  in  the 
scholarlv  fancy  of  a  yonnjj  gentleman  named  T.nnjrffllow,  who  wn^^  bom 
in  the  same  oltl  town  as  Willis,  a  year  later  than  he,  and  in  the  j>irtu- 
resque  sense  of  Willis  himself.  There  was  nothing  in  the  household  of 
the  Willis  family  that  was  ealeolated  to  awaken  a  taste  for  poetry  on 
tiie  part  of  any  of  its  raeml)er8,  young  or  old,  bnt  much  that  was 
repreaive  thereof  should  it  happen  to  struggle  into  the  light  of  day. 
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Literary,  in  80  far  as  joamalism  can  be  calkd  llteiatare,  it  was  a  serioas. 
family,  of  strict  evan^relical  principles  and  practioes.  The  type  does  not 
exist  now,  I  fancy,  in  New  En|j;)and,  and  even  tlicn  wrts  bei;inniug  to 
dwindle  there  in  the  cool  air  of  TTnitarianism,  wliirh  was  a  healthy  one 
for  rational  ethics,  whatever  it  may  have  been  for  doctrinal  di^mas. 
Willis's  father  was  a  deacon  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  which  the 
irreverent  had  cbristeoed  BrimatODe  Comer/'  aod  was,  besides,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Recordery  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
roli'jious  journal  in  tlio  world.  J^oirnn  in  1816,  it  lias  exceeded  the 
natural  age  of  man,  lur  it  is  still  living,  and,  no  doubt,  floiinshing 
among  Congregational itits.  The  circumstances  of  I>eaoon  Willis  appeiur 
to  bav«  fliiGtnated  ooosiderably ;  for  wbile  at  one  time  be  thought  it 
necessary  to  apprentice  his  aoo  to  his  own  preas,  where  his  daty  was  to 
ink  the  types,  and  where  he  remembered  itk  after-years  baOi'ng  an  edition 
of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Plymns,  he  was  prc^perous  enough  nt  a  later 
period  to  send  the  lad  to  the  Boston  Latin  Scboi>l,  and  subbetjuently  to 
Andover  AutdemVi  which  was  distinguished  for  unhodox  bchoiarship. 
The  carrioalom  here  was  odebrated  for  two  tbing8,-^ne  a  steady  diet 
of  gooaeberry-pieSy  the  other  a  recurrent  epidemic  of  religious  revivals. 
Our  young  student  enjoyed  the  first,  which  are  said  to  have  been  tooth- 
tiome,  and  was  perHiin<k'd  into  the  belief  that  he  experienced  the  last,  a 
delusion  which  he  gruihially  outgrew.  In  his  eighteenth  year  Willis 
went  to  Yale  College,  where  he  entered  upon  the  studies  for  which  he 
had  been  fitted  at  Andover,  and  in  which  ne  aoqaitted  himself  &lrly. 
There  was  that  in  his  oatare  which  would  have  prevented  his  ever 
l>eing  a  scholar  in  a  large  sense:  his  disposition  was  a  light  one,  his 
mind  was  showy  rather  than  solid,  and  he  displayed  a  Ibnilncsg  for  good 
clothes  and  elegant  suiroundiugii  which  was  an  oifeuce  against  the 
unwritten  sumptuary  laws  of  tbe  place  and  the  period.  The  students 
«  attended  prayers  at  early  oandle-ltght,  and  took  tnetr  meala  in  common 
at  twenty  long  tables,  where  they  were  under  the  eye  of  a  tutor  on  a 
raised  plalfonn,  whence  he  returned  thanks  when  tiie  dinner  was  only 
half  done.  "  You  may  sit  down  afterwards  if  you  tcisk,"  the  young 
student  wrote  to  the  ^ood  people  at  home,  "  but  it  is  not  generally  the 
case^  There  is  an  M  woman  who  has  been  in  the  college  kitchen 
twenty  years,  and  in  this  time  has  done  nothing  but  make  pies.  We 
have  them  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  :  the  worst  of  it  is,  we 
can  only  get  one  piece."    But  all  tho.  old  nt  Yale  were  not  ^-on- 

fined  to  tiie  kitchen,  for  one  oi'  tin-  nuniU:!'  hapjK'iieti  to  be  a  prolc-'isor 
with  ascetic  taKtes,  w  ho  was  averse  irom  carpets  and  ])aper-hanging  iu 
the  rooms  of  the  atndenta,  to  one  of  whom,  who  had  permitted  bimaelf 
to  indulge  in  such  luxuries,  he  remarked,  with  a  grave  frown,  "  AU 
this  love  of  externals,  young  man,  argues  indifference  to  the  more 
necessary  furniture  of  the  brain,  which  is  your  sj)iritual  business  hei-e." 
The  manner  of  life  that  was  then  led  at  Yale  would  probably  strike 
the  avenge  student  of  to-day  as  being  slow.  It  may  have  been  some- 
what idle  and  careless,  like  the  lives  of  most  young  men  at  ooUege,  but 
it  W8B  not  eztmvagant,  and  it  was  not  dissipated.  The  "  necessary  ex- 
penses" were  estintated  at  two  hundrwl  dollars  a  yenr, — a  sum  which 
doubled,  and  even  tripled,  left  but  little  margin  for  lavish  cxpcoditui-e 
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and  riotous  living.  They  had  their  high  jinks,  of  wurse,  those  youug 
Yaleaians  of  sixty  years  ago, — had  tlieir  town  aud  gown  rows,  painted 
the  boase  of  the  prettdent  red,  white^  and  blue^  aira  put  a  oow  in  the 
belfry,  and  at  Christmas  broke  windows,  cut  belUropes,  n^tiirted  the 

Fresh nM*n,  and  were  given  to  oth^r  follies.  These  pranka  m  this  last 
direction  were  describetl  by  Willis  in  a  Freshman  letter  to  his  fatlier : 
Last  night  they  barred  the  eutr^  doors  of  the  South  Coii^,  to  exclude 
the  goveranient,  and  then  iliamimited  the  building.  This  morning  the 
recitation^room  doors  were  locked  and  the  key  stolen,  aud  we  were 
obliged  to  knock  down  the  doors  to  get  in ;  and  then  we  were  not  much 
better  off,  for  the  lamps  were  full  of  water  and  the  wicks  gone.  How- 
ever, we  procured  others^,  and  went  on  with  the  lesson."  If  we  may 
judge  from  his  letters,  these  boisterous  diversions  were  not  to  the  taste 
of  WiUifl,  who  from  the  banning  was  more  of  a  ladr's  man  than  a 
man's  man,  and  was  given  to  tea-drinking  and  moonlight  walks.  His 
tone  and  bearing  are  said  to  have  been  aristocratic,  and  not  without 
/taWeur,  and  his  abilities  were  acknow1etlge<1,  even  )>v  tli<we  whose  sym- 
pathies were  withheld  from  iiim.  What  these  ubiiiues  were,  in  part, 
was  tiliowu  when  he  was  about  nineteen  in  the  Bodon  Recorder^  to  tlie 
Poets*  Comer  of  which  he  contributed  sundry  metrical  compositions 
over  the  signature  of  ^*  Koy.''  Thej  suited  the  ohaiacter  of  that  paper, 
in  that  they  were  of  a  religious  nature;  that  is  to  say,  they  celebrated 
certain  personages  and  incidents  in  (lie  Old  and  New  Tistainents,  and 
so  far,  at  least  in  intention,  were  Scriptural  poems.  Why  thi3  airy, 
el^ant,  dandified  ^oung  gentleman  should  have  selected  such  themes  as 
tliese  (o  exereise  hts  poetical  powers  upon,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
could  not  have  been  because  they  reflected  a  serious  side  to  his  mind, 
for  no  such  side  was  discoverable,  then,  or  later.  Nor  co'iK]  it  liave  been 
because  there  was  any  warrant  for  tlie  kind  of  writing  they  exhibited, 
aud  certainly  not  in  the  "  Hebrew  Melodic^"  of  Byruu,  who,  dead  less 
than  a  year  before,  was  still  the  pievailinff  poet.  The  tenderness  that 
touches  us  in  "  The  Harp  the  Monarch  Minstrel  Swept"  and  "  The 
Wild  Gazelle,"  the  sadness  and  sorrow  that  find  a  voice  in  "  Jephtha's 
Daupltter''  and  "Saul,"  and  the  flood  of  lyricism  that  burst  forth  in 
"The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,"  were  in  none  of  them.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  could  have  inspired  theai,  except  it  was  Mt^.  Hemans,  who 
was  more  {)opular  in  America  than  in  England.  I  remember  a  poem 
of  hefs,  "  The  Hebrew  Mother,"  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out, 
was  published  before  the  earliest  of  Willis's  Scriptural  sketches  were 
written,  and  in  which  one  cannot  fail  to  dt'te<^t  then-  manner.  It  is  in 
blank  verse,  a  measure  which  most  minor  pi^HiU  are  fond  of  writing, 
probabK'  Ijecause  it  saves  them  the  trouble  of  finding  rhymes,  and  it  is 
diversified,  or  meant  to  be,  by  the  inaertUm  of  a  Ivric,  to  which  it  serves 
as  prologue  and  epilogue.  1  can  recall  no  English  poet  who  wrote  in 
this  fashion  l^efore  the  fair  Felicia,  :ind  no  American  poet  l)efore  the 
jaunty  Nathaniel.  If  the  reader  of  this  rambling  paj)er  should  ha])}K'n 
to  have  among  his  books  a  complete  editiou  of  tlie  ^)oeticul  writings  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  should  also  happen  to  have  a  little  spare  tim^  I 
would  advi.se  Iiiin  to  read  "The  Hebrew  Mother,"  and  compare  it  with 
any  of  Willis's  ScriptunU  poems,— The  Leper,''  say, — and  note  the 
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resemblance  between  the  two,  a  resemblance  which  is  too  close,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  aocideotal.  The  attitude  of  the  American  mind,  and  the 
absence  of  the  critical  &eolty  in  this  mind,  at  the  doae  <^  the  first  and 

the  opening  of  the  smind  quarter  of  the  century,  are  ajiparent  in  the 
sensation  which  was  creat<Hl  by  tliese  eailv  p(KMns  of  Willis.  They 
were  copied  from  the  Bttdon  Recorda'  into  uli  the  uews|)aper8  in  the 
knd^  were  cut  oat  of  tiiese  newsiiapers  and  pasted  in  serap-books,  and, 
the  supply  of  printed  copies  failing  at  last,  they  were  transcribed  in 
albums.  They  were  seized  upon  by  the  compilers  of  anthologies  and 
tho  ?n;ikors  of  school-books,  and  one  or  morp  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
ropriiited  iu  the  Reader  wliere  I  first  saw  tiie  stanzas  on  "Saturday 
Atlernoon"  of  which  1  have  already  spoken.  The  verdict  of  the  reading 
world  was  that  a  new  poet  had  appeared,— a  verdict  that  was  acceded 
by  the  literary  world,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  verse  which  young  Mr. 
I^)ngfe!low  was  now  contributing  to  the  Uniled  States  Literary  Gazetfe, 
partioularly  in  his  blank-verse  lines  on  "Autumn,"  wherein  the  elegant 
touch  of  Willis  is  as  clearly  discernible  as  the  didactic  touch  of  Bryant, 
Of  our  Scriptural  poet  at  this  time  of  liia  first  triompha  we  have  a  livdy 
glimpse  in  his  memoir  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Beers,  in  the  **  American  If  en 
of  Letters"  series:  "All  this  literary  glory  gave  the  young  under- 
ghiduate  great  f(^at  in  Xew  Haven.  He  received  many  invitations  out, 
and  was  teasetl  for  verses  by  the  owners  of  numl>t;rle*«  albums.  He 
began  to  froquent  the  society  of  the  town,  where  his  rapidly  developing; 
social  gifts  soon  made  him  a  favorite.  He  was  at  this  time  a  tall, 
handsome  stripling,  with  an  ea.sy  aasuraoce  of  manner,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  dandy  in  nis  dress.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Miss  Stuart,  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  portrait-painter  Gilbert  Stuart,  shows  him  with 
a  rosy  face,  very  fair  hair  hanging  in  natural  curls  over  the  forehead, 
a  rdrou886  nose,  long  upper  lip,  pale  gray  eye,  with  uncommonly  full 
lid  (a  fiimily  trait^,  and  a  confident  and  joyoas  expression.  He  carried 
himself  with  an  airy,  jaunty  g^raoe, and  th^  was  something  particalarly 
spirited  and  tnf  :\\>rnit  the  poise  and  movement  of  Hi'^  lieaa, — a  «5ome- 
thinff  M-hieh  no  portrait  could  reproduce.  With  naturally  eleixtuit tastes, 
an  expansive  temper,  and  an  eagerness  to  see  the  more  brilliant  side 
of  li&i  Willis  could  at  all  times  make  himself  agreeable  to  those  whom 
he  cat«d  to  please.  Bat  he  was  qnick  to  feel  the  <^ill  of  a  hostile 
presence,  and  towards  any  one  in  especial  who  seemed  to  disapprove 
of  him  he  could  be  curt  and  defiant.  He  had  a  uinnuvj-  way  with 
women,  who  were  flattered  by  his  recognition  of  their  intluence  over 
him,  and  gratel'ul  for  lea  petite  aoim,  which  lie  never  neglected." 

Hn  oollege  days  over,  Willia  letamed  to  Boston,  where  lie  re> 
maine<l  daring  tlir  ii<  xt  four  years, continuing  the  literary  career  which 
he  had  begun  with  his  Scripture  poems.  He  was  in  demand,  not  only 
in  his  father's  paper,  but  in  a  sewnd  paper,  The  Youth'a  Ompanim, 
which  he  started  about  this  time  (1827),  and  in  The  Christian  Examiner, 
Hie  Chrutian  Waiekmanf  aud  other  sacred  and  secular  journals.  He 
was  in  demand,  and,  better  atill,  he  was  sometimes  paid  twice  over  for 
the  same  prodoctions ;  for  the  editors  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
oflering  prizes  at  fbe  bejxinnin^  of  the  ycitr  for  the  best  poems  con- 
tributed to  their  oolumos  duriug  the  previous  year,  and  Willis  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  take  fieveral  of  these  prizes, — one  for  his  "Ahsaloin," 
another  for  iiis  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  To  no  other  young  man  did 
BoetOD  oflfer  suoh  opportnoities  of  living  hj  aathonhip  as  to  Willis. 
While  he  was  at  college,  Biyant  was  desirous  of  making  it  his  home, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  the  attempt,  the  chance  of  his  earning  a  liveli- 
hood there  by  his  pen  were  so  unpromising.  He  wrote  for  The  United 
Statf.i  LUerari/  Gazette  at  tlie  same  time  as  L<^t)<;relhnv,  and  during  tiie 
twelvemonth  between  April,  182  i,  and  April,  1825,  he  contributed  to 
it  more  than  twen^  poems,  among  them  mich  masterpieoes  as ''The 
Birulet,"  "  Summer  Wind,"  "  Monument  Mountain,"  "After  a  Tern- 
pest,"  and  "  Hymn  to  the  North  Star,"  u]>on  which  he  pet  a  ciisli  value 
of  two  dollars  ttich,  which  was  considerably  iucreik'ed  by  the  right- 
minded  publisher  of  that  unlucky  vcntum  Like  Micawber's  coals, 
poetry  could  not  be  consideretl  remunerative.  But  Bryant,  it  may  be 
said,  was  too  modest,  while  Willis  ■  —  Stop  a  moment  There  was,  I 
admit,  a  difference  between  the  two  men ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  one 
of  ramlesty,  or  immodesty,  as  one  of  temperament  and  knowledge. 
Ervant  was  diffident,  reserved,  and  ascetic;  Willis  was  cfMifident, 
busiii ug,  and  extravagant.  The  aim  of  one  was  to  be  a  poet,  and 
nothing  else;  the  aim  of  the  other  was  to  be  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  estimate  one^s  powers  highly,  for  the 
world  is  apt  In  the  long  run  to  aocept  a  man  at  the  value  that  he 
sets  upon  himself.  There  was  no  good  reas^'Mi  why  Willis  should  not 
profit  by  his  sucoe-is.  and  ai'cordingly  he  profited  by  it.  To  have 
cheapened  himself  would  have  been  i'oreigii  to  his  wishes,  his  tact,  his 
mioa.  He  did  not  dieapen  himself.  The  hoar  was  oome,  and  the 
man,— I  mean,  the  man  who  was  to  give  his  reputation  a  diflTerent  di« 
rection.  This  man  was  Samuel  Qriswohl  Goodrich,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticnt,  w!io  at  an  early  age  had  been  a  publi-=hpr  in  Hartford,  had 
tTavelle<l  iu  Europe  when  travelling  wa.s  less  eomtnon  than  now,  and 
the  year  before  Willis  had  left  college  had  returnetl  to  America  and 
settled  in  Boston,  where  he  combined  the  business  of  making  with  the 
business  of  selling  books.  He  projected  a  multifiurious  personality, 
Peter  Farley ^  which  soon  became  famous  the  world  over  through  the 
books  whicl)  he  wrote,  and  were  written  for  hira,  and  which  must  have 
made  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  all  rejid  Parley  when  we  were 
cliildreii,  and,  for  ail  1  knoWj  our  children  may  be  reading  Parley  now, 
though  I  hardly  think  so,  since  we  have  invented  otijeet-lessons  and 
transplanted  the  kindergarten.  It  was  the  season  of  Annuals,  which, 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Gertnan  Ackermnnnf?,  were  running 
their  rapM  rn'^p  of  popnlarify  there,  under  editors  with  an  elegant  turn 
of  mind  like  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  Turner, 
Leslie,  Newton,  and  other  artists  of  repute  to  make  illustrations  for 
them,  and  a  good  many  authors  of  the  minor  sort  to  write  for  them. 
The  idea  of  supplying  the  American  market  with  pictorial  literature 
of  native  growth  '-'triipk-  two  of  our  early  pnhlifshers  simultaneously, — 
Elam  Bliss,  of  New  York,  being  one,  and  the  indefatigable  Gomlrieli 
the  other.  The  venture  of  Bliss,  which  was  edited  by  Bryant,  S;mds, 
and  Yerplanck,  was  called  "The  Talisman,"  while  that  of  Ooodndi, 
which  was  called  ''The  Legendary/'  was  edited  by  Willis.   Both  ap- 
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pearetl  iu  the  same  year,  1828.      The  Talisman"  extended  to  three 
-  annual  volttmes;  "Iiie  Legendaiy"  lived  a  year,  and  was  followed  by 
"  The  Token/'  the  first  volume  of  which  waa  edited  by  Willis,  aod 

which  lived  fourteen  yeasa»  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  rage  for  these 
ephemera  was  nearlv  over.  Goodrich's  corps  of  contributors  embraced 
snch  ])opu]ar  writers  as  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Pierpont,  John  Neal, 
Willib  Gaylord  Clark,  Mias  Se(kpwick,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  Mi-s.  Hale, 
with  other  celebrities  who  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  But  Qood- 
rich's  great  contributor  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne*  "Wliat  Goodrich 
thought  of  his  quondam  editor  he  told  us  in  his  later  years  in  a  volume 
of  ]>lon«?int  e:os.sip  of  which  he  was  the  hrro  nnd  hJs  life  as  author  and 
publi*^her  the  subject:  "The  most  prominent  writer  for  'The  Token' 
was  N.  P.  Willis.  His  articles  were  the  most  read,  the  most  admired, 
the  most  abused,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  work.  In  1827  I 
published  his  volume  called  'Sketches.'  It  braaght  out  quite  a  shower 
of  ('riticism,  in  which  pnilse  and  Wamo  were  almost  ccjually  dispensed; 
at  the  same  time  the  work  sohl  with  n  readiness  quite  nnM';n;il  for  a 
book  of  poetry  at  that  perio<l.  One  thing  is  certain  :  everybody  tiionght 
Willis  worth  criticising.  He  has  been,  I  suspect,  more  written  about 
than  any  other  literary  man  in  our  history.  Some  of  tlte  attacks  upon 
him  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary gifts  and  yet  of  extraonHnarv  nfTcetat ions,  and  the  lash  was 
oppHe<I  in  kindness,  as  that  of  a  schoolmaster  to  a  loved  pnpiPs  back. 
Some  of  them  were  dictated  by  envy,  for  we  have  liatl  no  other  ex- 
ample of  literary  sacoess  so  early,  so  general,  and  so  flattering.  That 
Mr.  Willis  made  mistakes  in  literature  and  life,  at  the  outset,  may  be 
ailmitted  by  his  best  friends;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  be 
wa«<  five-aiid-twenty  he  was  more  read  than  any  other  Arriorican  poet 
of  his  time;  and  besides,  bein?  po<«Kcssed  of  an  easy  and  captivating 
address,  he  became  the  pet  of  s<x^iety,  and  especially  the  fairer  portion 
of  it.  As  to  his  personal  character,  I  need  only  say  that,  finom  the  be* 
ginning,  he  has  had  a  larger  circle  of  steadfast  friends  than  almost  any 
man  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  everything 
Willis  wrote  attracted  immediate  attention  and  excite<l  ready  prai^, 
while  the  proiiuctions  of  Hawthorne  were  almost  entirely  unnotice<l. 
Willis  was  slender,  lii.s  hair  sunny  and  silken,  his  cheek  rudtly,  his 
aspect  cheerful  and  confident  He  met  society  with  a  ready  and  wel- 
come hand,  and  was  received  readily  and  with  welcome." 

That  the  genius  of  Hawthorne,  several  of  whose  "  Twice-Told  Tales*' 
appearp<l  in  "The  Token,"  sbnnld  have  escaped  recognition  while  the 
talent  of  Willis  was  at  once  acknowledged,  may  excite  surprise,  though 
it  need  no^  if  one  will  but  stop  to  consider  the  marked  dillVrences 
between  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  their  writing,  and  the  absence 
of  tiie  critical  faculty  in  average  readers  the  world  over.  The  majority 
of  readers  know  what  they  like,  hut  why  they  like,  and  whether  they 
ongiit  to  like,  are  problems  which  never  trouble  them.  The  history  of 
famous  authors  and  popular  writers  is  often  the  history  of  literary  mis- 
takes, and  as  much  tne  mistakes  of  these  authors  and  writers  as  of  their 
.  readers.  Wordsworth  could  not  understand  the  reputation  of  Byron, 
neither  could  Southey>  Coleridge,  or  Lamb.   Qim>rd  and  Lockhart 
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deiiikd  Keats,  and  Maginn  dttgrsoed  himself  by  attaoking  Shelley ;  and 
that  young  Mr.  Tennyson  had  reason  to  remember  nisty,  mnsty,  iusty  - 
Cbristopber  we  all  know.  Hawthorne  was  for  years,  as  he  confesses  in 
one  of  bis  charming  pr^^far^'?,  tlip  most  olwcure  man  of  letters  in  A  niorica. 
Praised  by  the  Ei)j;li.sli  Inng  btiore  his  own  countrymen  recognizctl  his 
merits,  he  was  forty-six  before  he  achieved  success  in  "  Tlie  Scarlet 
Iietter.''  Willis,  on  the  contrary,  was  snooessfhl  fh>m  the  beginning. 
There  was  that  in  his  Scripture  poems  that  suited  the  popular  taste, 
whidi  was  caught  by  their  melodious  versification  and  their  picturesque 
de><Tij'»t!«  <n.  That  they  were  precisely  what  thoy  should  not  have  boon,— 
were  ai  iilicial  when  they  should  have  been  yimplo,  and  pretty  wiien  they 
should  have  been  severe, — in  other  words,  that  they  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Biblical  narratiyee  of  whtdi  they  were  a  recension, — was  of  no 
consequence,  since  thdr  admirers  were  not  critical.  He  wnite  finer  poems 
in  "  Saturday  Afternoon,"  in  "  The  Annoyer,"  and  his  lines  "  To  a  Belfry 
Pigeon,"  hut  thf^v  M  Prp  less  highly  thought  of.  Young  as  he  wn*^  whon 
these  (•omp<>>itii*ii.s  tiowed  from  his  pen,  he  was  belter  equipped  for  the 
literary  prufession  than  any  of  his  con  temporaries.  He  knew  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  he  had  in  view, — had  an  instinctive  tact  that  sup* 
plied  his  lack  or  exponence,  insight  that  divined  what  would  be  accept* 
able,  and  capacity  to  create  it  if  it  did  not  exist,  cleverness,  adroitness, 
versjitilitv.  Ills  editorial  connection  with  Goodrich,  and  the  cditorsliip 
of  a  {Xiri«Kliciil  which  he  projected  at  this  time  on  his  own  account, 
widened  his  intellectual  horizon,  and  o])ened  the  way  to  a  path  of 
letters  in  which  he  was  fitted  to  walk.  Popular  poet  though  he  was, 
he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  could  not  live  by  poetry :  so  he 
tanght  himself  to  write  prose.  He  wrote  tales,  which  bore  no  resem- 
blanrp  to  those  of  Hawtliorne  ;  discursive  essays,  chatty  criticisms,  of 
the  ivuid  that  then  obtained  in  English  maguziues,  lighter  and  less 
scholarly,  but  more  genial  and  gentlemanly, — for,  whatever  may  have 
been  tlie  pei-sonality  he  assumed,  he  always  wrote  like  a  gentleman. 
The  qualities  which  difl^ntiated  his  writing  from  the  average  writing 
of  the  period  were  censured  by  the  critics,  wluim  he  never  sought  to 
conciliate,  and  his  jxTsonal  bearing,  which  w:is  confident  and  solf- 
poos^scd,  was  reseuted  and  ridiculed.  It  is  s^ifer  to  be  conventional 
than  individual,— even  among  iodivldnal  people,  who,  as  a  rule^  are 
more  saitisfied  with  themselves  than  witb  others,  and  whose  social 
charity  generally  begins  and  ends  at  home.  If  Willis,  as  Goot^rich 
said,  haJ  a  large  circle  of  steadfast  friends,  he  had  a  hirgcr  circle  of 
steadfast  enemies.  His  magazine  strnggle<.l  nhuig  tor  two  yvn^-n  and 
came  tu  an  end.  It  \vu5  a  benefit  to  hiiu,  in  that  it,  luu^^ht  him  to  write 
prose,  and  an  injury  to  him,  in  that  it  cost  him  (at  his  creditors)  up* 
wards  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  failure  of  his  clever  venture 
sickened  him  of  the  censorious  people  of  Boston, — a  complaint  to  which 
other  disappointe<l  men  of  letters  have  sinr-e  fallen  victims.  Tie 
referred  to  tiiem  in  a  letter  wliit  ii  he  u  roi*»  to  his  mother  from  Ki  jl  lul 
four  years  later :  "  They  have  deniwl  me  patronage,  abused  oie,  iiiis- 
Rpresented  me,  refused  me  both  cbaracter  and  genius,  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  them  nothing.  I  have  never  suffered  injustice  except  fnnn  my 
countrymen,  and  ihave  in  every  other  land  found  kindness  and  £ivor.^' 
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He  GonducleB  by  saying,  "  The  mines  of  Goloonda  would  not  tempt  me 
to  return  and  live  in  lloeton.^'   Shaking  the  hallowed  dost  of  Beaora 

Street  and  the  Common  from  his  sandal!?,  Willis  emigrated  to  New 
York,  ■where  his  talents  found  a  larger  field  of  exercise.  Nine  years 
before  his  arrival,  during  his  Freshman  year  at  Yale,  a  weekly  pap>er 
had  been  started  in  New  York,  by  two  poets,  who  sought  to  maintain 
themselves  and  instruot  their  oonntrymen  by  blending  the  and 
the  Mot  in  journaliBm.  Both  were  older  than  lie,  and  noth  had  a  oer^ 
tain  vogue  on  the  stage  and  in  concert-halls.  The  elder,  Woo<l worth, 
a  native  of  Mas.'^icliusetLjs,  had  written  several  plays,  one  an  opera, 
or  operetta,  aire  from  which  had  reached  the  little  town  wherein  I 
lived  in  boyhood ;  the  younger,  Morris,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
written  a  Rsvolutionaiy  drama,  and  muoh  prase  and  varee  besides.  The 
reputation  of  both,  such  as  it  was,  rested  on  songs, — that  of  the  one  on 
"  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  that  of  the  other  on  "  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree."  The  apprenticeship  M  hi<^h  he  had  .'^erved  upon  his  mori- 
bund magazine  mauc  Willis  a  master-workman  by  the  time  he  joined 
the  staff  of  The  New  York  Mxrror,  As  the  paper  was  not  in  a  very 
floarishing  condition,  its  editcM*  cast  abbnt  for  ways  and  means  to  in- 
crease its  drcolation  and  enlarge  its  narrow  bank-account,  and  it  was 
resolved  upon  over  an  oyster-snppcr  nt  the  plelieian  Delraonico's  of 
that  day  that  WilliiS  >^lu)uUl  travel  ai)road  and  write  letters  home.  The 
moderate  fortune  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  someliow  scraped  together, 
and  his  jiassage  was  taken.  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 
choose^ — ^to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  dollars,  whidi  he  received  in 
advance,  and  for  which  he  was  to  write  fiily  letters !  He  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  The  difference  Ix'tween  the  jnnrnnlih^m  of  sixty 
years  ago  and  the  journalism  of  to-day  is  nowhere  mort  a|>parent  than 
in  the  emoluments  that  were  disbursetl  to  editors  and  contributors  then. 
No  oorrespondoit  now  would  seriously  entertain  a  pn^Kisal  to  write 
fifty  letters  for  five  hundred  dollars,  upon  which  sum  he  would  be 
expected  to  maintain  himself  like  a  gentleman  in  the  capitals  of  Eurofie. 
Willis  had  elegant  tastes  and  luxurious  habits,  but  he  hud  also  the 
economy  that  pertained  to  his  Puritan  -^tock,  and  a  fund  of  good  sense 
that  never  di&nouored  the  drafts  that  were  drawn  upon  it.  He  was 
dever  enough  to  be  admired,  and  oompanionabk  enough  to  be  liked ; 
so  he  made  friends,  one  of  whom — Mr.  Bive^  United  States  Minister 
to  Paris— presented  him  to  the  Citizen  Kingand  attached  him  to  hisown 
embassy,  a  courtesy  whifli  entitled  him  to  wear  the  unif<irm  of  a  secre- 
tary of  legation  and  to  enter  the  wurt  ciivlesof  the  eouniries  he  visited. 
We  need  not  trace  his  progresses  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Constan- 
tinople, and  elsewbere,  nor  analyse  his  Fenoillings  by  the  Way," 
which  were  lit^lly  what  they  purported  to  be,  and  were  so  popular 
that  they  were  copied  from  die  columns  of  the  Mirror  into  hundreds 
of  city  and  country  journals.  American  renders  of  the  thirties  were 
comparatively  untravelled,  and  were  eon-rqiK  iiiiy  interested  in  letters  of 
travel.  They  had  an  insatiable  thirst  tor  i^nowleclge  respecting  foreign 
lands,  the  tiaditionanr  **  want  to  know''  of  the  Yankee  infesting  toe 
nuse  throughout  the  States.  It  was  the  eontinuanoe  of  this  thirst  that 
diove  young  Bayard  Taylor  to  Europe  some  fifleen  years  later  than 
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WilHs,  and  has  since  driven  other  ambitions  country  lads  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  They  wore  no  winged  sandals  on  their  feet,  however,  for 
they  were  not  poets.  Willis  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Special  Corra* 
qMiiideiita  of  oar  time,  and  hk  oorrespondeiioe  aotioipated  tbcar  brigbteit 
Mid  beat  work.  It  danced  at  and  over  the  surfiioe  of  EiiropeaA  lift 
and  manners,  and,  if  defid^t  in  aolid  information,  for  which  he  nevar 
cared,  was  not  deficient  in  picture«<^jiie  description  and  social  obs^rvM- 
tion.  Wliilp  at  Floyvnce  he  made  the  acqnaintanct^  <»[  Walter  S  iva^e 
Landor,  wiio  gave  him  u  letter  to  Lady  lilejwingtoa.  i'ortified  witii 
thia  valuable  dooamenty  be  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  remained  ibr 
upwards  of  two  ycare.  He  waa  graciously  n  r*  ivc}<l  by  her  ladjrahip^ 
who  invitcfl  him  to  dinner,  and  matle  him  fnx?  of  her  house  in  Sciimore 
Place,  whore  he  met  a  circle  of  tolerant  authors,  who  omitted  to  bring 
their  wives  and  daughters  with  tiiem.  Among  these  were  Thomas 
Moore,  who  had  sung  his  best  songs ;  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  who  had 
soft  fuimied  the  promise  of  hia  early  manhood ;  James  Smithy  of  the 
" Rejected  Addraaeesf'  John  Gait,  the  Scottish  novelist;  and  two 
young  gentlemen,  one  of  Hebrew  extraction,  who  began  their  careers 
by  writing  novels  and  were  to  end  them  by  becomnig  peers.  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  Beacon  Street,  the  society  in  Seamore  Place  was 
promiaeuons  and  diady.  Bnt — not  to  imlulge  in  any  scandal  abont 
Queen  Elizabeth  now — it  was  distinguished  of  its  kind,  atid  was  oip- 
tivatiog  to  Willis,  tlirough  whose  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  lively 
accounts  of  it  \ver<>  ,s<attered  nnionfr  hi-^  onrioim  onntrymen  af  liofne. 

If  Willis  ill  his  Continental  letters  was,  as  I  liave  intimated,  the 
pn^euitor  of  the  Special  Correspondent,  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
Jelten  which  aoooeeded  them  he  was  the  progenitor  of  that  later,  greater 
penoiiage^-^he  Interviewer.  These  letters  of  Willis'a  suggest  two 
or  three  questions  in  the  ethif^s  of  lettrr-writing,  and  the  more  dubious 
ethiM  of  journalism,  which  had  not  been  mootal  Iwforo,  M-iiich  have 
been  lefl  open  ever  since,  and  which  have  given  Willis  an  un- 
fragrant  memory  in  the  literary  mind  of  England.  What  are  the 
rebitions  between  a  guest  and  his  hosts?  Does  the  fact  of  hia  eating 
salt  at  their  tables  necessarily  close  his  mouth  and  paralyze  his 
]x?n,  or  H  he  pormittod  to  speak,  thonirh  not  to  write?  That  private 
jjersoQS  iiave  a  right  to  object  to  any,  the  le:ist,  publicitv  respecting 
themselves  and  their  affiiirs,  is  as  certain,  I  think,  as  any  obliga- 
tion in  the  unwritten  code  of  modem  manners.  Willis  bimaalf 
would  have  acknowledged  this,  for  he  was  a  well-bred  man,  bat 
would  have  defended  himself  with  the  plea  that  Lady  Blessington, 
and  Moore,  and  Procter,  and  Bulwer,  and  Disraeli,  were  not  priv  itf; 
}>ersoQs,  but  public  characters,  who  ought  not  to  object  to  being 
written  about  in  a  journal  which  was  published  three  thousand  miles 
away  and  was  hardly  likely  ever  to  reaeb  England.  The  differenea 
between  the  communicative  writing  of  Willia  and  the  oommtmieative* 
new  of  Ins  opistolnrv  descendants  is  the  difference  between  p'THonn! 
journalism  and  journalism  of  personality.  He  was  the  third  Americau 
author  (Irving  being  the  first,  and  Cooper  the  second)  who  succeeded 
in  making  a  reputation  in  England,  where  hia  pen  waa  speedily  in  de- 
mand, in  spite  of  the  dis&vor  with  which  some  of  his  *'  Pendllii^' 
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had  been  received,  and  to  whose  leading  periodicals  he  was  a  constant 
oontribntor.  The  society  in  which  he  moved  was  of  a  more  sliowy  and 
artificial  kind  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  America,  and  it  flus- 
tered whatever  was  showy  and  artificial  in  his  nature.  It  was  a  period 
of  dandies  and  dandified  writing,  and  it  suited  Willis,  who  continued 
its  traditions  after  they  had  generally  fallen  into  disuse.  What  Willis 
was  during  this  first  visit  of  his  to  £ngland  lio  remained  to  the  day 
of  bis  dath.  His  personality,  both  as  a  man  arfd  as  a  writer,  under- 
went no  important  change,  lie  was  ibud  of  good  society,  vv  iiich  was 
ftnd  of  him,  as  it  shoald  nave  been,  he  was  so  oonrteoos*  so  considerate, 
so  kindly,  so  willing  to  please  and  be  pleased ;  and  he  preferred  the 
manner  of  letters  that  he  partly  invented,  and  always  cultivated,  to 


notwithstanding  the  reputation  that  he  won  as  a  poet,  but  a  raagazinist, — 
a  journalist, — a  paragraphist.  He  was  reckon©!  our  best  magazinist 
even  when  Hawuiome  and  Poe  were  writing  in  the  same  magazines. 
Poe  treated  him  with  acute  consideration,  in  his  "  Literati," — praised 
his  social  sketches,  got  nnlv  ns  bcino;  clover  in  themselves,  but  also  as 
reflecting  his  personal  character,  aud  had  a  few  good  words  to  say 
about  his  manner :  "  His  style  proper  may  be  called  extravagant, 
hvmre,  pcMnte<l,  cnigrammatio  witnoot  being  antitlietical  [this  is  very 
rarely  toe  case],  but,  through  all  its  whimsicalities,  graceful,  classic, 
and  aocuroie.  He  is  very  seldom  to  be  caught  tripping  in  the  minor 
morals.  His  English  is  correal ;  his  most  outzageoos  imagery  is,  at  all 
eventf,  unmixed. 

Beyond  and  above  all  other  editors  and  authors  whom  I  chanced 
to  know  in  my  early  years,  Willis  was  the  most  watchfal  for,  and 
the  most  oraisiderate  towards,  young  writers,— the  most  appreciative 
and  generous,  and,  better  than  all  this,  the  most  helpful.  I^is  papers 
were  always  open  to  them,  and  his  pen  always  reaily  to  praise  tliem. 
He  discovere(i — if  the  phrase  be  not  too  strong — Bayard  Taylor, 
whose  juvenile  verse  I  saw  in  the  HomeJaunud,  and  the  gentlewomen 
who  wrote  over  the  pen*names  of  Famny  ForreaUr,  Edith  May,  and 
Grace  Greenwood,  He  was  an  authority  in  letters,— so  mudi  so 
that  when  I  was  eighteen  or  ninofpon,  and  vrm  bn]>py  only  when  I 
was  manufacturing  metrical  compositions,  which  I  coj)ied  in  little  vol- 
umes of  white  paper,  I  sent  him  one  of  these  manuscript  booklets 
wherein  I  had  oopied  a  late  pencilling  of  mine,  with  a  boyish  note, 
askine  him  to  be  good  enough,  if  he  would,  busy  as  he  must  be,  to 
SOT  wnether  there  was,  or  was  not,  any  talent  in  the  same.  I  lefl  this 
effusion  at  the  office  of  the  Home  Joumat,  in  Fulton  Street,  where  at  the 
rxpi ration  of  a  week  or  two  I  found  it,  with  a  brief  note  of  endorse- 
ment, from  the  pen  of  WillLs.  I  lost  this  note  years  ago,  but  it  read 
(in  substonce)  as  follows:  ''I  think  the  writer  of  this  poem  has  genius 
enongh  to  make  a  reputation,  but  pruning,  trimming,  and  condensing 
are  necessary*  to  make  it  what  it  should  be,  as  the  same  labor  was 
necessary  tn  l^vroti's  genius,  and  Moore's.  It  is  hard  work  to  do,  and 
ill  paid  wiicu  dune.''     I  have  ^ood  reasons  to  remember  Nathaniel 
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'WAS  long  ago — or  once  upon  a  time,  just  as 
you  prefer — that  Destiny  came  apparelled 
seamy  side  out  to  certain  unhappy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orient. 

It  was  in  the  year  when  the  world  went 
topsy-turvy  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
so  many  of  the  mosques  al)olished  the  use 
of  the  Koran  and  put  Reuben  Elsewhere  in  its  stead. 

It  was  in  the  year,  too,  when  that  facetious  marvel  Peeping 
Forward  was  written  and  received  so  seriously  by  all  the  tribes  from 
hither  to  yon,  that  people,  anticipating  the  premature  arrival  of  the 
millennium,  put  on  their  ascension-robes, — the  only  pure  thing  that 
most  of  them  possessed, — and  went  about  wofully  groaning  and  beating 
their  breasts,  in  the  unhappy  style  affected  by  sinners  when  they  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  world  is  about  to  be  greatly  blessed. 

It  was  a  year  of  untoward  things,  and  Providence,  with  unusual 
caprice,  had  ruflBed  the  shirt-bosom  of  Muley  Ben  Whack  Ed,  the 
august  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Emir  of  all  true  believers,  and  the  terror  of 
vandals  afflicted  with  the  mania  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

Muley  Ben  Whack  Ed,  his  sensitive  spirit  stung  by  the  harsh  treat- 
ment accorded  a  band  of  his  faithful  subjects  whom  he  had  sent  over 
the  border  to  secure  a  few  more  Algerine  specimens  to  add  to  a  col- 
lection he  was  keeping  in  a  harem-scarem  sort  of  way,  demanded 
redress. 

He  received,  instead  of  redress,  or  dress  of  any  kind,  a  (UcoUeti 
Kabyle,  with  a  message  from  Weddn  Dey,  ruler  of  all  the  Algerines, 
informing  Muley  Ben  that  while  he  was  a  good  Mussulman  he  was 
no  clam,  and  notifying  him  in  r^ard  to  his  late  foraging-parties  for 
new  stars  for  the  corps  de  ballet  that  he  proposed  to  preserve  for  his  own 
especial  use  all  such  talent  within  his  borders. 

Furthermore,  if  Muley  Ben  Whack  Ed  persisted  in  his  search,  he 
(Weddn  Dey^  would  mass  his  forces  upon  the  frontier  and  precipitate 
the  Sultan  oi  Morocco  into  the  middle  of  necks  tweak  in  Janizary. 

Signed, 

Weddn  Dey, 

his  X  mark. 
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Mnlej  Ben  Whaek  Ed  made  the  Eabeah  howl  when  the  Eabyle 

delivered  his  message. 

He  smote  off  the  m*'ss(>no'f"i*'8  head,  tore  his  own  hair  vicariously 
from  the  heads  of  his  vizn  i  and  a  cadi  w)i!i  wa.s  Htaiiding  handy,  ortlered 
out  bis  troops,  and  advutided  for  a  new  uavy  to  be  ready  by  the  close 
of  the  war. 

He  cast  well,  but  didn't  seem  to  land  anything. 

His  army  went  over  the  bolder  like  so  many  Napoleons  of  finance 
seeking  quarters  in  Khan  Ada. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  his  forces  had  gotten  into  tlie  hilly  prov- 
inoes  of  Hotwhata,  and  when  the  courier  brought  his  head  with  the 
news  to  Sultan  Mnkj  Ben  Whaok  Ed,  his  officers  and  staff  were  con- 
struing «  Faeilis  dtfoisua  Avermi"  which  by  interpretation  is,  "  It  is  a 
heap  sight  easier  to  get  into  Richmond  than  it  is  to  get  out  of  Idbfaj 
Prison." 

The  halting  of  his  army  was  not  the  only  bad  news  to  come : 

One  whoa  doth  faresd  vpmt  aaothsi'a  heels* 

The  Sultan  turned  to  Don  Kharrif  Ido,  his  chief  of  st&S.  "  Scour 
the  desert,''  he  saki,   and  bring  ail  our  allies  <^  the  spears." 

**  May  your  shadow  never  be  less,  nor  your  whiskers  gray  V*  said  the 

sheriff,  bowing  to  the  grofind.  "  But  there  is  no  more  dessert.  The 
cook  has  ju'^t  reported  that  there  is  not  a  pip  in  the  house." 

"  Then,"  groaned  the  unibrtunate  monarch,  "  close  the  mince  and 
suspend  specie  payments.   Alas!  what  next?" 

And  a  tall,  dark  figure^  olad  in  the  garb  of  the  desert,  nee  op  before 
him  and  said, — 

"  I,  the  Berber  !" 

And  they  carried  the  fainting  Muley  Ben  into  the  harem,  where  he 
presently  re-wived. 

Still,  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  pniseoiitioii     the  war.  * 

Every  time  one  of  his  generals  lost  a  battle,  he  cot  off  his  head  fi>r 
incf^pacity  and  example.  Eveiy  time  one  of  them  won  a  battle,  he  eat 
off  his  head  lest  he  should  become  popular  and  ambitious  and  dangerous. 

In  the  m^n  time  Weddn  Dey  got  into  the  discouraging  habit  of 
defeating  Muley  Ben  Whack  Ed's  legions  widi  a  chrouic  r^ularity  for 
whidi  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disasters  he  recollected  that  his  favorite  wife, 
Sahara  Simoon,  had  an  eight-hundred -mile-distant  relative,  the  Bey  of 
Tri]>oH,  who  was  open  to  the  persuasion  of  a  subsidy,  provided  it  was 
large  enough  and  tendered  with  sufficient  tact. 

Here  was  a  possible  ally. 

Muley  Ben  bad  never  visited  Tripoli,  bnt  he  had  frequently  met 

Tripolitaus  in  the  great  pashalic  of  Gnoo  Yahk, 

So  he  called  l5ou  Khariff  Ido,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  ordered 
four  of  t!ie  swiftest  couriers  in  the  sultanate  to  be  brought  to  him. 

This  was  finally  accomplished  at  the  trifling  expense  of  three  more 
heads,  before  Muley  Ben  rained  sufficient  composure  to  return  to  the 
more  formal  and  time-honorad  method  of  deftmng  the  ezecntion  ontil 
aflter  the  errand. 
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Allah  BismilkhdoDDerwettcr !"  he  cried,  gritting  the  enamel  irom 
Mb  tMth  at  the  delay,  '*how  Z  do  hate  this  nd  ti^P  Indeed,  for 
sharp  buBiDesa  methm  he  modi  preferred  the  howstrinK. 

The  coariers  came,  and,  prostrating  themaalveB  be&re  the  Saltan, 

bumped  their  heads  sharply  on  the  floor  thrice,  not  so  much  as  an  act 
of  homage,  as  to  make  sure  that  they  were  still  fest  to  their  necks. 

They  were  not  very  fleet  of  foot, — all  the  ruuuers  with  records  had 
long  siooe  had  their  nedn  ent  off  for  bringing  bad  news  from  the 
battle-fields, — but  ther  had  one  point  in  their  nvor,  their  feet  were 
large,  and  that  oovered  the  grouna. 

To  one  of  these  fonr  couriers  Muley  Ben  intrusted  a 
precious  document  to  be  delivered  to  Fundi  Bey,  ruler 
of  Tripoli,  or  to  his  treasure,  Haf  Foffer  Khash. 

It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the 


I  of  the  four 
who  had  the 
document  in 
hia  Doseession 
dioold  have 
a  band  of 
gold  about  his 
thumb,  to  in- 
dicate that  the 
paper  was  in 
tiia  lining  ot 
the  aleeve  of 
dwt  arm. 

It  was  also 
anders  tood 
that  if  for 
any  waaon  the 

bearer  aboold  intrust  the  docmnant  to  the  keefiing  of  any  of  the 
other  envoys  the  bend  of  gold  must  alwaya  accompany  it. 

The  location  of  the  ring  was  ever  to  indicate  the  hiding-place  of 
the  document. 

^  I  believe,"  said  this  genial  sovereign,  in  his  cordial  way,  "  that  is 
alL  XUl  m^and  yon  die;  miooeed,  a»l — ^woU,  no  matter.^  And  he 
eyed  his  eoimitar  suggestively. 

**  Away,  then,  and  may  all  the  fiends  in  Eblis  take  you  !  Stay, 
dogs  I"  And  with  a  swift  movement  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fleetest 
runner.  This  necessitated  the  procuring  of  another  messenger  and  the 
redeliveiy  of  instmctions ;  but  at  lengm  eveirthing  was  aatisfiustorily 
arranged,  and  the  messengers  shook  the  dost  of  the  palace  ingrain  from 
their  feet  and  started  away,  neck  by  neok,  all  four  powofol  glad  that 
they  had  necks  to  do  it  with. 

After  the  envoys  had  departetl,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  Sultan 
that  he  bad  provided  for  every  contingeucy  but  one : 

What  beoomea  of  the  doeament  in  the  event  of  all  four  meesengera 
being  killed? 
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«B]r  the  wbialnn  of  tiie  Fh>phe<;,  what  «  bMntifiil  dolt  70a 
w«r  flonlamMd  Mukj  Boi  WBaok  Ed,  •ddienng  his  image  in  the 

mirror. 

"  Thanks,  your  Majesty,"  murmured  the  Buocessor  of  his  late  chief 
of  staff,  Don  Kliarrif  Ido,  who  entered  the  apartment  just  in  time  to 
appropriate  tiie  xemarfc  to  himael£ 

"  Ah  ha  P*  cried  the  Saltan,  as  he  nnsheathed  his  eoimitar.  Your 
arrival  is  moat  opportune.  The  blood  of  the  subjeot  atones  for  the 
£Euilt  of  the  king.   How  will  yoa  have  joor  head^pieoe  served  f 

"  By  proxy,  your  Majesty. 

"  lia  I  ha !  first-claaB !  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  if  you  suggest  a 
means  of  having  the  doonmeDt  letnmed.'^ 

''Why  not  send  Fdnee  Felix  and  Frinoe  SJebel  Amur  afiar  the 

meooongers  V* 

"  iBspiration  I    Have  them  brought  hither." 

The  prinoes,  in  search  of  whom  the  chief  of  staff  so  hastily  quitted 
the  royal  presenoe,  were  temporarily  attached  to  Muley  Beu  Whack 
Ed's  suite,  and  permanently  atiadied  to  his  sweet  daughter,  the  heanti- 
fid  ptinoem  Abnnthia* 

There  was  no  danger  they  would  not  have  faced  for  her. 

Partacnlarly  was  this  the  case  with  Prince  Felix,  towards  whom 
the  prinoess  leaned  with  a  delightful  bias  manifested  only  in  the 
oloded  nooks  and  snuggeries  of  the  palaoe. 

The  calculating  MSey  Ben  Whack  Ed  knew  all  this,  hot  hi 
dons,  if  he  had  any,  were  suggested  by  a  deeper  preooeapation,  fiom 
which  those  who  flaw  him  ofteoest  might  expeot  an  eooentno^eplay  of 
despotic  cruelty. 

So  in  this  unforeseen  difficulty  the  prinoes  prepared  to  meet  their 
soverdg^ 

The  Tonng  men  made  their  wills,  took  off  their  collars,  and  came. 
Thejr  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Sultan  with  delight  They 

were  to  overtake 
the  couriers  and 
bring  back  the 
doonmenty  whidi 
touched  upon  mat- 
ters which,  for  the 
safety  of  his  own 
precious  head, 
must  never  see 
the  lig^t. 
Moreover,  his  opponent  Weddn 
Dey,  with  disgusting  regularity, 
persistcil  in  routing  his  armies,  and 
bis  ally,  tlie  Bey  of  Tripoli,  was 
eight  hundred  miles  away. 

So  he  determined  to  have  the 
oomjmx>misingdocumentback  again. 

To  the  princes  he  continued, 
'*The  one  who  places  the  doou- 
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ment  in  my  hands  shall  wed  the  prino^  Absinthia.  The  one  who 
ntoniB  empty-handed  shall  also  be  provided  for — ^tchk  I  swish  f '  With 
hi^  in  their  heartSy  and  a  crick  in  their  necks,  they  departed.  Mnley 
Bso  Whaok  Sd  ftll  to  wondering  whiflb  of  the  two  would  dispose 
of  the  other,  and  presently  entered  an  inner  chamber  of  tlie  jtalace, 
where  a  number  of  gourds  wwe  mounted  on  stuffed  figures  in  the  place 
of  heads. 

^  These  he  ent  inm  the  fUse  shotdden  one  after  another  with  his 
scnniter,  exclaiming  at  each  stroke^  "  Take  that !  and  that !  and  that  I** 

Thus  did  he  execute  his  opponent  Weddn  Dm  sutetituti vely,  who  in 
the  mean  time  made  things  look  very  black  for  Mnky  Bfii  Wliack  Kd. 

However,  it  is  almost  always  the  unexp^ted  that  happens  when 
you  are  not  looking  for  it. 

On  their  way  Aroogh  the  territoty  of  the  Algerines,  where  Weddn 
Dey  was  deeimating  the  disoonraged  remnants  of  Muley  Ben  Whack 
Ed's  forces,  the  four  couriers  ran  into  the  flank  of  their  soweign'a 
army  juBt  as  things  were  coming  to  an  unpleasant  focus. 

Th(^  conflict  was  tremendous. 

The  couriers,  bein^  ^Idiers,  accustomed  rather  to  the  use  ui  arms 
than  of  legs,  caught  m  insplnlMMi  of  volkj  and  cheer,  and  aligned 
themselves  with  &e  nearest  legion  as  it  swnng  into  position. 

Wherever  they  went,  victory  roosted  upon  the  nearest  tree.  They 
carved  everything  that  wore  a  turban.  Wnenevcr  one  of  them  yelled, 
the  litauebt  Algerine  fell  dead ;  whenever  they  yelled  in  chorus,  the 
listener  turned  to  stone  3  and  if  the  eleven  and  forty-four  had  been 
with  them  they  conld  liave  won  the  day ;  bu|  there  were  only  feoriand 
the  oombination  wis  incomplete. 

The  Iwittle  was  soon  over. 

The  flying  Morwcnes,  tanned  to  a  ttirn,  made  soft  leather  tracks  for 
home,~-except  those  who  had  been  despatched  on  other  business  to  the 
aensuoas  paradise  of  the  credulous  barbarian.  Dead, — amid  heaps  of 
sbb,— gashed  by  a  doien  woonds,  lay  the  fonr  soldier  conriers,  witn  the 
document  |ionetaated  with  bnllets  and  seenrsly  hoond  upon  one  cold 
arm. 

Now,  th(  re  was  an  emergency  nobody  had  thought  of  providing 
against.  Who  ever  heard  of  four  men  in  the  same  line  dying  at  once  ? 
B  WSB  very  dramatic,  but  decidedly  improbable. 

The  mmappy  tidings  reached  Muley  Ben  Whaok  Ed ;  and^  now  that 
hu  cake  was  whoUy  dough,  he  made  overtures  of  peace  to  Weddn  Ikj, 
and  matters  were  presently  adju.sted  by  a  one-sided  fy^mpromise. 

That  if,  the  harem  of  Weddn  Dey  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
several  new  candidates  for  royal  favor,  and  the  harem  of  Muley  Ben 
was  depieled  to  that  eztent.  The  main  caose  of  Weddn  Dey's  socceBS 
lav  in  uie  ftct  that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  his  army. 
XlMis  it  was  that  during  the  final  rally  and  (dtaige  of  his  cpponenra 
fi>roeB  he  had  witnessed  the  nniTJiial  hrnvpry  of  the  quartette  of  env(»ys  ; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  nxilt  oi  ihtir  iinpf  tm  sitv  was  rn;n!e  known 
to  him  he  was  so  profoundly  impressed  that  he  gave  orders  that  they 
should  haye  a  mihtaiy  bnrial  in  his  own  territory.  Aooordiugly,  m 
iiifii'iigwii  wen  placed  in  separate  graves  one  beside  the  other. 
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The  Dey,  of  course,  did  not  know  to  whom  he  gave  this  mark  of 
royal  r^ard,  except  that  on  the  breast  of  one  was  tattooed  a  solitary 
star,  on  the  breast  of  the  seoond  were  two  stars,  on  the  breast  of  the 


third  were  three  stars,  while  the  breast  of  the 
fourth  was  distinguished  by  a  crescent  moon. 

Accordingly,  each  grave  was  marked  one  star,  two  stars,  three  stars, 
and  a  crescent. 

In  circumstances  of  this  complexion  the  two  princes  reached  the 
scene  of  the  late  conflict  in  their  search  for  the  document.  They  heard 
the  history  of  the  four  graves,  and  knew  from  the  characters  marked 
upon  the  head-boards  that  the  document  they  wanted  was  underneath 
one  of  the  mounds. 

They  sought  an  audience  with  the  conqueror,  and  to  him  they  said 
that  one  of  the  four  men  to  whom  he  had  accorded  the  honor  of  a 
military  burial  had  upon  his  thumb  a  ring  that  became  talismanic  by 
the  death  of  its  possessor ;  and  they  asked  {jermissiou  to  open  the  graves 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  it 

But  the  Dey  did  not  seem  inclined  to  consent  to  this,  because  he  had 
given  these  brave  men  an  appropriate  burial  and  did  not  care  to  have 
their  graves  disturbed.  However,  u|x)n  discovering  the  rank  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  influenced  by  their  evident  anxiety,  he  consented 
to  the  following : 

"  You  must  determine  beforehand  which  one  of  the  graves  contains 
the  ring,  and  you  may  open  that  one.  But  should  you  uncover  the 
wrong  body  your  heads  must  pay  the  j)enalty." 

Tihis  gruesome  condition  caused  a  sinking  sensation  in  their  hearts 
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ami  aggimwrted  the  oribk  in  their  necks.  But  it  was  that  or  nothing: 
so  they,  perfiifoe,  oonseated. 

The  ])nmf»  neoe^ity  now  was  to  determine  to  wliich  of  the  four 
nipssengers  the  Sultan  bad  intrusted  the  document  at  the  outset;  for 
Muley  Beu  Whack  £d,  with  characteristic  elisiou  of  detail,  had 
Delected  to  mention  this  feature  of  the  case,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  prinoes. 

Thef  oonelnded  that  the  man  of  one  star,  or  Murad,  as  he 

was  known  in  the  «!iltanate,  was  not  the  one  to  whom  the  Sul- 
tan intrusted  the  document  nt  first,  from  the  fact  that  Muley 
Ben  Whack  £d  had  recently  relieved  one  of  Murad's  relatives 
of  his  ibftnne  and  his  head  at  tiie  same  time. 

Bedad,  or  the  envoy  of  two  stars,  was  equally  unlikely  to 
have  the  doooment  npon  his  person,  if  not  for  a  similar  leaaon, 
at  least  for  one  equally  valid ;  tliat  is,  BeHnd  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  doublet^  his  main  apparel 
beiug  u  generous 
allowanoe  of  son- 
bomed  oomplez- 
ion ;  80  there  was 
no  sleeve  in  whidi 
to  bestow  it 

He  of  the  three 
stars,  or  Ohetta 
Lonff  Jo,  they  also 
concluded  was  not 
cnstodiao  of  the 
document,  sinoe  be 
had  only  been  sent 
with  the  Qivoys 
on  g^eneral  prinei- 
pl<^.  having  no 
specific  virtues  of 
bos  own.  His 
prominent  charaofcerirtioB  had  been  the  aridity  of  his  intalleet*  and  the 
mconsiderate  impetuosity  of  his  actions. 

But  Muley  Ben  Whack  never  plucked  persimmons  before  they 
wpre  ny>e:  80  thf  princes  wi.«ely  presumed  that  Ghetta  Lon«j^  Jo  had 
l>wn  .sent  with  the  envoys  to  get  himself  into  trouble  by  hiii  previous- 
ness  and  thus  distract  attention  from  his  associates. 

Aeoordingly,  they  ddKded  that  the  document  would  be  fonnd  in  the 
grave  of  Ovah  the  Moor,  or  him  of  the  crescent  moon. 

There  was  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  equation  could 
be  eliminated  no  further,  and  what  remain(!d  had  to  be  the  answer. 

So  they  announced  to  the  Dey  that  they  had  determined  to  dig  in 
the  grave  d^ignated  by  the  si^  of  the  crescent  moon. 

In  die  mean  time  the  Dey  had  been  thinking;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
called  in  bis  vizier,  and  bad  conolnded  that  there  is  no  phuse  for  a  talis- 
manic  ring  liko  t!ip  hnnds  of  a  sovereign. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  oonclusioOy — unfortunate  for  the  iinder  of 
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tlieniig;  becaoMaDejkapttoiUlowafiuiojin  anubitniy&thiai^ 

Therefore  he  Informed  the  princes  that  tiiere  was  no  reaaon  why  both 
of  thetn  should  imperil  their  he^ids  at  once,  and  that  they  might  decide 
between  them  which  was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providenoe. 

This  would  leave  a  prince  for  further  search. 

The  lot  fell  to  Prinoe  Dyebel  Amur. 

He  WW  fiunished  with  a  spade  and  direotod  to  eommenoe  hia  probe 

into  the  secrets  of  the  dead. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  the  oaakel^  which  had  been  boried 
with  as  little  s<Ki  iis  ceremony. 

But  in  the  act  of  raising  the  lid  he  paused  and  looked  at  the  Dey 
in  evident  dinhrw. 

"  Weakening ezdaimed  the  aovere^,  ''111  wager  a  aeqnin  to  a 
cent." 

"  The  sequin  is  mine,  then,"  responded  the  prinoe,  "  as  well  as" — 
witli  a  gasp — "  the  soent  Have  you  any  chlorides  handy  ?  No 
matter."  And,  with  the  varied  sensations  of  one  who  is  about  to  hazard 
tieislue  ibr  bag^iielle,  he  pried  off  the  lid  and  gaied  eameetlj  fiur  a 
momoit  at  the  gmesome  eight,  and  then  aturtedbaok  with  a  017  of 
terror. 

"  What  now  ?"  inquired  the  Dey. 

'*  Swish  thwick  1"  murmured  the  executioner,  as  ha  ftlt  the  edge  of 
hie  scimitar. 

Several  of  theoonrt  oiBdala  praased  fbrwaid  about  the  graven  a  lodi 

of  perplexity  overspreading  theur  countenances. 

They  fell  back  as  the  Dey  approached  and  gaaed  into  the  opening. 
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Some  Dey,  some  Dey  I  will  meet  you,  love ; 
I  know  not  when  or  how. 

The  sun  was  just  about  declining 
with  thanks  and  a  flushed  face  which 
proved  that  he  was  wise  to  do  so,  as  our  second 
chapter  opens. 

That  is,  he  seemed  to  be  declining  to  stand  still  aooording  to  the 
fevered  imagination  of  unhappy  Prince  Felix. 

A  wide  sweep  of  Oriental  sand  and  alkali,  trackless  as  the  heav- 
ing bosom  of  the  night,  stretched  far  away  towards  the  flushed  and 
slightly  razzle-dazzled  features  of  the  above-mentioned  declining  lumi- 
Aary. 

A  few  hare-lipped  camels,  with  ear-mufls  on  their  legs  and  side- 
whiskers  here  and  there  scattered  over  their  persons,  stood  about,  ripe 
for  the  camel's-hair  shawl  maker. 

Graudy  trappings  covered  their  poorly  upholstered  systems  as  they 
stretched  themselves  out  in  the  gathering  gray  of  evening,  adding  to 
the  strange  and  weird  picture,  which  I  could  more  fully  paint  in 
choice  and  beautiful  language  if  I  had  been  able  to  read  the  preceding 
chapter. 

In  the  for^round  the  haughty  monarch  leaned  upon  his  curved 
stab-knife,  wrapped  in  thought  and  a  large  red  nubia  of  untold  value. 
He  was  soflly  whistling  the  words  with  which  this  chapter  opens. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  discovery  of  a  dead  messenger  with  no  ring  upon  his  hand 
would  have  been  an  easy  problem  to  solve ;  but  a  man  with  no  hands 
at  all  was  a  complication  altogether  without  precedent  in  this  style  of 
literature,  and  it  placed  the  great  Weddn  Dey,  ruler  of  all  the  Algerines, 
in  a  peculiar  situation. 

^Bismillah  Abdallah  Bismuth  Chinchilla,"  he  cried,  beating  upon 
his  breast  with  his  clinched  hands,  "  this  is  indeed  a  great  note.  I 
must  go  to  my  tent  and  think  of  this  a  little.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen," 
he  continued.  "  I  never  could  think  in  public.  I  will  step  aside  from 
your  gaze,  if  you  please,  and  have  an  idea." 
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He  was  gone  some  little  time,  during  which  the  trained  ear  could 
easily  hear  the  great  monarch  thinking.  When  he  returned  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  with  the  head  towards  the  north,  according  to  the 
Oriental  method  of  making  up  the  mind. 

He  said  that  Prince  Djebel  Amur  had  hardly  been  accorded  what, 
in  his  own  barbaric  tongue,  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  a  fair  shake."  The 
young  man  must  be  granted  a 
new  deal  before  shuffling  off  his 
mortal   coil,  and   thus  obtain 
another  chance. 

Taking  a  large  chew  of  to- 
bacco from  the  careflilly  dried 
and  prepared  third  stomach  of  a 
camel,  which  he  always  carried 
as  a  tobacco-pouch,  the  Resur- 
recto  Dey  ordered  the  perspiring 
prince  to  lance  another  grave. 

The  wise  monarch  came  to 
this  decision  for  two  reasons, — 
viz. ; 

He  wanted  to  be  considered 
just  and  stand  well  with  the 
press,  therefore  the  princes  were 
righteously  and  equitably  enti- 
tled to  another  whirl,  as  he  called 
it ;  and,  secondly,  he  desired  the 
magic  ring,  with  which  he  was 

sure  he  could,  by  uniting  with  the  court-house  ring,  make 
himself  entirely  solid  with  his  people  and  add  to  his 
Oriental  pull  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  it  was  generally  oonneded  by 
those  who  knew  this  royal  pelican  that  the  prince  who 
found  the  ring  would  also  be  excused  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  and 
that  on  the  following  morning  his  beautiful  young  head  might  be  found 
among  the  unanswered  postal  cards  and  begging  letters  in  the  mon- 
arch's waste-paper-basket,  whilst  the  royal  old  thief  would  wear  the 
ring  as  comfortably  as  it  was  possible  for  a  felon  to  wear  a  close-fitting 
ring. 

That  was  the  train  of  thought  also  pursued  by  the  unfortunate 
princes. 

They  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  even,  that  thej  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  despot ;  but  their  duty  was 
plain. 

Dazzled  by  the  prospects  of  obtaining  the  ring,  the  old  barbarian 
would  not  su8|)ect  them  of  their  real  design, — to  wit,  the  discovery  of 
the  concealed  document. 

The  Dey,  however,  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  statement  pre- 
viously made  as  to  the  ring  l)eooming  talismanic. 

Possibly  he  would  not  be  able  to  work  it  afler  he  got  it  unless  he 
kept  the  young  princes  by  him. 
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TbiB  worried  him,  beoanse  he  was  already  keeping  more  help  than 
he  oonld  affindi  and  his  every-day  snitey  to  Bay  Dotbing  of  his  Sunday 
clothes,  would  knock  the  ciphers  out  of  a  natioual  surplus  at  the  rate 
of  one  ]>fr  wwk  ;  while  clothes  for  his  wiv^c^  rcfjuired  an  annual  issue 
oi  del>euture  bonds  which  would  have  brought  about  a  temporary 
paresis  in  old  Crcesus  himself,  if  this  faoetious  old  despot  had  not  oon- 
traoled  a  habit  of  aoephalatiDg  hie  erediton  when  thegr  wouldn't  renew 
ad  UbUum. 

Several  times  he  had  threatened  to  esfahli'^h  the  rule  that  ho  wonKl 
make  his  prkonera^  hereafter,  board  tbemselvesy  but  he  had  always 
weakened  on  it.  '  ^  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  vih&t  must  he  do  with  these  two  boys  who  poe* 
Bcosed  the  combinatioD  to  the  taliamanie  ringT 

Then  a  startling  thought  occurred,  that  'caused  him  iavolnntarily 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head  to  discover  if  the  patent  steel -woven  ruff 
was  safely  adjusted  about  his  neck :  Does  the  death  of  each  succeed- 
ing possessor  of  the  ring  intensify  its  talismauio  qualities  ? 

If  so,  it  may  ooonr  to  some  of  his  travelling  suite  that  a  w^- 
direcied  welt  over  the  head  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  while  he  is  • 
thinking  of  the  tariff,  some  day^  would  bring  to  the  assassin,  through 
the  rintr,  a  deo;roe  of  power  even  greater  than  that  heretofore  poaocsBod 
by  the  Dey  hini-^f  If. 

All  these  istrauge  Lhouglitb  chased  each  other  rapidly  through  the 
dreary  waste  wbioh  the puss/'  old  monaroh  was  pleaBed  to  call  his 
mind. 

We  will  not  delay  our  story,  however,  to  moralize  over  an  immoral 
"-'ovcreip^n,  for  the  princes  want  the  document,  the  Dev  desires  the  ring, 
and  that  overworked  convenience  tiie  dear  reader''  is  no  doubt  in  a 
-fever  of  anxiety  to  have  things  come  to  a  focus. 

So  let  OS  at  onoe  prooed  with  this  remarkable  story,  whkh  not 
only  involves  the  history  of  two  great  conntries,  but  calls  into  play,  in 
its  recital ,  three  of  the  brightest  minds  to  be  foond  in  the  whoiti  realm 
of  AiiKTii-an  prevarication. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  Dey  decided,  at  length,  that  the  experiment  must  go  on :  so 
he  told  the  princes  that  they  were  entitled  to  another  experiment,  if 
they  dealred,   aooording,  however,  to  the  previous  condition. 

Thev  made  no  objection  to  this,  iM^r^use  Prince  Djebel  Amur  had 
in  his  former  effort  dexterously  assured  himself  that  the  document  was 
not  in  the  sleeve  of  the  dece&jed's  doublet^  there  being  no  lining 
whatamr  to  his  sleeve,  the  satin  having  been  pulled  out  in  patting  the 
garment  on,  and  never  put  back  again,  owing  to  the  absence  of  defiinot^a 
wi^ 

Prince  Djebel  having  made  the  other  exhumation,  and  being  some- 
what heated  by  the  exertion,  it  was  decided  that  Prince  Felix  should 
make  the  next  experiment.  So,  moistening  his  hands,  and  having  scoured 
the  spade  a  little  by  means  of  his  voice,  for  he  had  a  very  mursh  and 
aearcning  voice  indeed,  he  proceeded  to  put  a  little  camphor  on  his 
handkerchief,  and  then  to  dig  to  his  own  almost  certain  death,  what- 
ever the  result  might  be,  unless  the  tender-hearted  old  administration 
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decided  that  he  could  not  work  the  talismanic  combination  without 
help. 

He  hesitated  for  a  short  time  over  the  question  of  which  grave  to 
open. 

Finally  he  cut  a  little  witch-hazel  crotch  and  held  it  upright  as  he 
walked,  seeking  to  divine  the  proper  locality  to  dig  up  as  the  well- 
digger  of  the  Occident  still  does. 

He  had  just  reached  a  certain  grave,  the  one  bearing  above  it  the 
emblem  of  the  single  star,  when  the  disgusted  and  impatient  old  mon- 
arch spanked  him  with  the  flat  of  his  scimitar  in  a  way  that  took  the 
temper  not  only  out  of  the  sword  but  also  out  of  Prince  Felix  him- 
self. 

"  Dc^  of  an  enemy,"  exclaimed  the  infuriated  monarch,  as  he 
kicked  the  sands  of  the  desert  into  the  sultry  air,  will  you  keep  us 
waiting  all  the  week  ? 

"  By  the  burnsides  of  the  Prophet,  thou  hadst  better  hustle,  n 
or  to-night  the  jackals  and  vultures  of  Algeria  will  not  only 
dine  late  on  the  remains  of  the  dangerous  but  dead  envoy  whom 
thy  companion  hath  unearthed,  but  I  will  see  that  both  of  you 
shall  constitute  a  banquet  for  the  denizens  of  the  desert, — when 


the  tiger  shall  taste  thy  juicy  Morocco  tenderloin,  and  the  tigress  of 
Algiers  with  her  whining  whelps  shall  select  some  of  the  white  and 
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BOOM  of  thft  daaik,  and  all  the  btaals  that  prey  and  prowl  shall  pbk 
their  taetfa  iridi  thy  wiah-bone.  to  the  son  hvwine  of  the  Aldemejr 
bal-bul.'' 

At  tbif?  Pnr!(»e  Felix  began  to  probe  tbe  chosen  grave,  wbile  the 
iJey  and  lu8  suite  retirt:^  for  a  short  ilista.iuv  and  held  their  haiiiiker- 
chielis  lo  thtir  noatb  out  of  respect  for  the  detui  Murad. 

P^UMBiriy  the  prinoe  maflhed  the  oasketi  whkh  wtm  hot  a  litde  way 
bdow  ihe  aorfiMse^  and,  ptyii^  off  the  lid,  he  Moognized  the  faoe  of 
Morad.    But  there  wa=?  no  band  of  gold  upon  either  of  his  thumbs. 

At  this  the  prinoe  felt  of  his  own  head^  to  reassure  himself  that  it 
was  still  there. 

However,  without  losing  his  head  until  he  had  to  do  so,  he  rapidly 
lan  hia  hand  np  the  aleeve  of  deeewed^  as  gently  and  grao^olly  as  a 
eamnugn  ooumittee  goug  thfoogh  a  department  at  Wauingtoo, 

Elureka  ! 
It  19  there  I 

Quickly  he  ripped  op^  the  lining  and  secured  the  document 
with  one  hand  while  ostensibly  weeping  with  the  other  over  hie  dead 
friend* 

Throstine  the  docoment  Into  hk  doublet,  he  was  about  to  breathe  a 
sigh  of  reliei,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  a 
crow  to  pick  with  him  ,  and  that  do  price  which  he  might  pull  out  of 
his  morocco  pocket-book  could  save  his  head. 

Tbe  bmnette  mooanh  approached,  and  dieooveied  that  the  aeaidk  m 
so  fir  10  the  ring  was  ooncemed  had  proved  fruitless. 

He  saw  that  he  most  do  as  he  asia  he  would,  or  loee  the  le^eot  of 
his  people  and  court  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  preaq. 

JBut  the  ring  was  not  yet  secured.  However,  the  oki  luouarch  was 
not  the  pearl-gray  ass  of  tbe  desert  which  he  looked  to  be. 

Ab  one  of  his  wives  said  to  him  wlule  he  was  CEoesing  the  Channel 
on  one  of  their  bridal  tours  and  while  his  nibs  was  somewhat  ill,— 
"  Ah,"  she  said,  while  the  love-light  lingered  in  her  glorious  eyes  and 
her  fair  faoe  reminded  one  of  a  Peri, — -"ah,  your  Maje^*tv,  Full  Moon 
of  the  Empire,  Sachet-powder  of  the  Universe,  thou  dew  the  lip 
of  Beauty,  how  true  it  is  that  we  never  know  what  a  Dey  may  bring 
fttlhP 

"  Thon  hast  indeed  a  gieat  head,"  said  the  monareh,  as  he  took  a 

little  bismuth  and  lemon, "  and  I  still  maintain  that  I  never  had  a  wife 
in  my  enclosure  that  knew  so  well  my  sorrowing  heart,  or  so  wisely 
spoke^  and  yet  so  seldom  withal.  Allah  preserve  thee,  sweet  one  I  so 
oe  that  it  be  well  done,  thou  wilt  wear  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  county 


But  to  rcttrm  to  the  solemn  -  cue  at  liie  grave. 

The  haughty  Dey  felt  that  he  must  adhere  to  iiis  royal  decree  aud 
sever  the  handsome  head  of  the  prinoe  ftom  his  body  at  sundown. 

So  the  unhappy  young  man  was  oondaoted  to  a  gloomy  (buigeon,  to 
await  the  hour  when  Day  began  its  oQstomaiy  larks  with  l^ight  at  the 
cegolar  oooideiital  lendesvoos. 
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This  fitefol  time  was  sdU  two  boon  distant,  for  tlie  femnd  imagi- 
naitioii  of  the  prioce  had  groaaly  deoetvod  him  as  he  began  his  work  at 

the  i^wning  ot  this  chapter. 

As  matters  stood,  Prince  Djebel  was  nt  lilxirty  to  return  to  his 
sovereign,  but  did  not  dare  to  do  so  without  the  document  which,  un- 


known to  him,  was  in  the  keeping  of  Prince  Felix,  who  had  not  an 

opportunity  to  communicate  this  important  fact  to  his  friend. 

The  Dey*s  desire  for  the  ring  was  still  ungratified,  and  the  ring 
itself  had  strangely  disappeared  from  the  thumb  of  the  dead  envoy. 

It  had  other  been  lost,  or  forfeited  in  penuoUe  to  one  of  the  two 
envova  still  onoovered. 

Or,  more  likely,  it  had  with  its  eraveo  motto,  hoe  wigm  vmcet," 
been  left  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  numerous  military  usurers  inva- 
riably to  be  found  along  the  route  of  contending  armies,  and  its  "  aiffno 
frinoe^*  was  " tn  hoc** 

At  all  events,  its  leouvery  waa  snffieiendy  unlikely  to  jeopaidiae  the 
head  of  Prince  Djebel,  whom  the  Dey  popoeed  to  utilize  in  a  further 
search,  and  affairs  generally  were  in  a  disgusting  hodge-podge. 

The  sun  now  b^gan  to  decline  and  ask  the  hectic  west  to  excuse 
him. 

A  lull  came  over  the  desert  as  genuine  and  unbroken  as  the  rest 
of  Murad,  whose  still  ftatnies  mocked  the  tnrbolenoy  of  grim-visaged 

war. 

Far  away  his  brothers  are  at  play  in  the  tent  of  his  father. 
The  childish  laughter  of  young  Boneshad  mingles  with  the  merry 
whoop  of  Billdad,  Tumad,  Futpad,  and  Tubad. 
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But  he  recks  not. 

The  hot  simoon  of  the  desert  can  no  more  wither  and  blast  his  life. 
Where  he  has  gone,  if  the  simoon  came  with  its  hot  breath  people 
would  have  to  brin^  in  their  garden-stuff  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

Where  Murad  is,  according  to  the  best  ortnodox  information  we 
can  obtain,  one  of  our  earthly  smelters  would  make  a  good  refriger- 
ator. 

Reluctantly  I  leave  the  poor  princes,  one  cursed  with  doubts  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  long-sought-for  document 
which,  when  found,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  one 
can  read,  the  other  a  prisoner  awaiting  the  sunset 
which  will  bring  to  him  his  rapidly  ripening  doom. 

Weddn  Dey  is  very  cross  about  the  ring. 
Wheeling  about  sorrowfully,  he  wraps  seven 
or  eight  more  shawls  about  him  and  goes 
to  his  beautifully  caparisoned  tent, 
muttering    through    his    blue  lips 
and  chattering  teeth,  "  Bismillah  Cas- 
carilla  Ballywhack 
Manilla  Mohammed, 
bat  it  is  a  cold  Dey 
when  I  get  left." 

And  the  sun  kept 
on  declining. 
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only  sDow  snows  in  the  pages  of  an  illustrated 
Christmas  story.  If  it  had  not  been  such  a  dark,  dank,  etcetera  night, 
the  snow  might  have  been  observed  silently  covering  the  surface  of 
the  fifty-dollars-an-acre  landscape  on  which  was  situated  a  plain,  old- 
feshioned  farm-house,  the  home  of  John  Blivens.  It  was  only  about 
ten  minutes'  walk,  on  a  long  summer  day,  from  the  little  red  school- 
house  down  the  creek.  Outside  in  the  bosom  of  the  night  the  ele- 
ments were  making  it  very  uncomfortable  for  a  tall,  thin,  grav-haired 
man  without  a  buffalo  overcoat  who  was  slowly  plodding  Lis  way 
through  the  snow-drifts  down  by  the  little  red  school-house.  The 
wind,  in  fitful  gusts,  scooped  up  great  sheets  of  snow  and  sent  them 
swirling  in  drifts  against  tne  doors  and  windows  of  the  old  farm-house, 
then,  in  seeming  savage  enjoyment  of  its  power,  it  shrieked  through  the 
keyhole  and  howled  down  the  chimney,  and  anon  in  malevolent  glee  it 
thrashed  its  way  down  through  the  orchard,  breaking  the  branches  and 
swaying  the  trunks  of  the  gnarled  old  apple-trees  ;  out  and  down  the 
lane  it  went,  its  icy  breath  blowing  in  no  uncertain  way  through  the 
whiskers  of  the  tall,  thin  man  who  was  plodding  his  way  past  the  little 
red  school-house.  The  dog-chain  rattled  as  the  dog  shivered  and 
Bcrooged  himself  down  dee|>er  into  the  straw  in  his  barrel.  The 
dog  got  up  and  howled  and  tlien  lay  down  again.  A  bird  alofl  in  a 
branch  of  the  old  elm  by  the  gate  chirruped  a  pitiful  protest  against 
the  cold,  and  stuck  its  head  under  its  wing. 

Inside  the  farm-house,  in  a  big  arm-chair  in  front  of  a  great  wide 
fireplace,  sat  John  Blivens,  asleep.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  and  only 
the  red  glow  of  a  heap  of  embers  dimly  lighted  up  his  rugged  features. 
At  uncertain  intervals  a  twig  from  the  huge  back-log  dropped  into  the 
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glowing  embers,  and  as  it  blazed  up  seat  lights  and  shadows  fliokering 
<mr  the  walls.  The  old  man  slept  on,  ob&vioiu  of  the  &ofe  that  vbIj 
six  miles  awaj,  down  in  the  vamts  of  the  BHzsfc  Nstionsl  Bank,  his 

mortgage  note  was  silently  but  surely  dmv^ing  ^ht  per  cent,  interest. 
The  dog  got  np  and  howled  and  then  lay  down  again.  The  tall,  thin 
man  had  now  paBsed  the  little  reil  school-house,  and  wafl  phxidlug  ofU 
The  snow  fell,  and  the  wintry  wind  still  oontiuued  to  be  aijouL 

John  Bliwis  moved  nneasilj  In  his  cbair.  The  biid  in  (he  dm 
staggered  on  its  perohy  looked  oat  at  the  rapidly-fallii^  tnow^  tnd  again 
stuck  its  head  nnder  its  wing.  The  old  clock  in  the  corner  continued 
to  tick  with  the  same  rc^^ularity  and  industry  that  it  had  exhibited 
when  the  L^nind father  of  John  Blivens  was  twenty  years  young.  The 
dog  got  up  and  howled  and  then  lay  down  again. 

with  a  start  J<dm  BliTens  awoke,  and,  witboat  atfeering  a  wcHtd, 
stepped  quietly  to  the  ooniery  and,  bending  low  over  some  dark  objeoty 
lifted  it  gently  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  out  of  the  black  shadows. 
It  was  a  black-jack  loo^.  He  placed  it  in  the  fire.  Then  he  brought 
another  log  out  of  liie  giuoin,  and,  laying  it  on  top  of  the  first,  he 
adjusted  it  in  place  with  the  toe  of  his  three-dollar  shoe.  A  fieroe 
of  wind  rattled  tho  window,  and  throogfa  a  cravios  hl«w  a  tmy 
of  fine  snow  on  to  a  Farmers'  Almanac  that  lay  on  the  deep,  broad 
window-sill.  The  bird  lay  dead  in  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  old  elm 
at  the  gate.  John  Blivens  turned  to  the  clock.  The  hands  on  its 
honest  lace  pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 

^  Well,  I  swanP  said  John  Blivens ;  '^and  this  is  Saturday  night, 
too  f '  As  he  resohsd  oat  to  get  the  k^  to  wind  np  his  fidthfui  time- 
piece bis  band  stopped  as  if  pualyzed,  and  a  look  or  surprise  beginning 
at  the  <>:>rners  of  his  mouth  spread  all  over  his  wrinkled  face.  He 
s^med  to  le  listening  intently.  "I  conld  have  sworn  I  heerd  feet- 
nuurks,"  said  John  Bhveus.  The  dog  got  up  and  howled  and  then  lay 
down  again. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  chilly  incidents  just  narrated  were  oc- 
©irring  on  that  frigid  night  in  Northern  Wibcuiisin,  the  third  kink 
in  this  tangled  skein  was  unwinding  itself  far  away  in  Algiers ;  but, 
dtboogfa  it  was  the  eame  moment  of  time,  the  son  was  shining  brightly 
m  Northern  Africa.  Two  boors  before,  Prince  Felix  sat  in  the  prison- 
cell  to  which  he  had  been  consigin  'l  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  He  was 
to  die  when  the  sun  was  an  hour  higii.  Time,  that  moves  on  leaden 
wings  when  one  is  waiting  at  a  way-i^tation  for  an  accommodation  train, 
—that  same  tempos  fugit  appeared  to  be  rushing  into  eternity  at  a 
fevensh  and  altogeiiber  nnoeceseary  rate  of  speed.  His  cell  was  ihr- 
nisbed  in  a  ftngal  manner  with  a  table,  a  diair,  and  a  cheap  copy  of  the 
Koran  in  paper  covers  with  ndvprti^orntMits  on  the  last  three  pages. 
I  On  the  wall  waB  a  lithographeti  time-table  of  the  Tripoli,  Tunis  <& 
Morocco  liuilt  oad  and  its  Suez  Canal  connections.  I  mention  these 
seemingly  unimportant  deteils  not  that  tb^  have  any  ommection  with 
our  stofj,  nor  because  they  are  tme,  bat  beoanse  they  mar  interest  the 
gentle  reader  who  has  been  in  jail  or  who  escpeots  to  be  there,  and 
TOL.  XLV.— » 
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further  because  to  other  readers  thej  may  perchance  serve  to  wMIe 
ftwaj  an  idle  momflnt  without  bringiug  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  inDocenoe. 

The  prince  sat  in  the  chair,  his  ellvnvs  resting  on  the  table  and  his 
face  covered  with  his  hands.  He  was  buried  in  tliought.  OccfUsioually 
he  bit  his  lip ;  then  he  g^nawed  his  rich  tawny  mustache  and  clinched 
hie  handa  until  his  finger-nails  sank  de«>  into  the  flesh.  It  is  a  rale 
with  all  mdodnunatio  heroes  to  do  this  when  they  get  into  tight  places, 
and  Prince  Felix  made  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Pacing  the  floor^  his 
t^ye  ofturrht  the  time-table  of  tlio  T.,  T.  and  M.  R.  R. ;  but  it  had  little 
interest  for  him.  What  cared  he  whether  the  4.20  p.m.  train  made 
dose  connection  at  Tunis  with  the  boats  for  Port  Said,  or  whether  the 
early  milk-train  from  El  Bedah  mn»  or  did  not  nm,  on  fianday? 
Was  he  not  going  to  die  when  ihe  son  was  an  honr  high?  was  not 
that  bright  orb  even  now  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Oshkosh 
and  otW  plaoea  U.8Ji^  and  no  Joehua  at  hand  to  make  it  stand 
still? 

Thebti  bitter  reflectious  po^ssed  through  his  mind  as  lie  pactxl.bavagely 
op  and  down  the  narrow  oonfines  of  his  dungeon-eell.  As  he  stepped 
on  a  rat  while  making  a  quick  torn  to  avoid  falling  over  his  chair  he 
laughed  bitterly  in  the  rich  tenor  voice  for  which  he  was  noted  in  the 
§alon»  of  ^f  oroooo,  and  he^n  expressing  his  thonsrhts  aloud  : 

"This,  then,  is  the  end  of  all!  not  a  single  ray  of  hope  is  left. 
AH  is  lost  I  I  am  doomed  to  die  ere  the  sun  is  an  hour  high.  It  is 
dark  yet,  hot  ePen  now  the  morning  son  is  donhtless  going  to  press.  I 
am,  however,  determined  to  die  as  becomes  an  envoy  of  the  Baltan. 
As  the  cold  of  winter  strengthens  the  blood  of  mnn,  docs  my  ad- 
versity strengthen  my  resolution  to  act  like  a  prince  and  to  die  like  a 
man.  Ha  I  ha  I  cruel  Dey  of  Algiers,  you  may  slay  me,  but  you  can- 
not harm  my  Abeinthia.  She  will  marry  some  one  worthy  of  her, 
and,  alas !  forget  m&'' 

The  |iriaoe  strode  fiercely  from  end  to  end  of  his  cell,  bat  beoame 
more  calm  as  the  words  of  the  old  norseiT^Miig  oame  to  him,  and  he 
softly  murmured  its  soothing  refrain : 

She  may  be  happj  yel^ 
You  bet 


Tlio  good  Priiloe  Felix,  although  giving  expression  to  the^e  thoue:hts, 
was  anxious  and  distressed  about  his  own  approaching  death  and  the 
filtore  of  his  beloved  Ahdnthia  than  he  was  as  to  what  disposition  to 
make  of  the  despatch  that  he  had  taken  from  the  sleeve  of  the  dead 
messenger's  doublet.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  illustrious 
raa'rt-er  the  Snltan  if  the  Dey  of  Alg^'era  should  gain  pn-5>p5sion  of  the 
docunieut,  and  tiiis  he  would  likely  do  after  the  prince'te  execution. 
Tiiere  was  no  wa^  to  destroy  it, — no  iire  iu  his  cell  in  which  to  bum  it,  « 
no  instrument  with  which  to  dig  a  hole  wherein  it  ooold  be  bnried. 
The  despatch  wxs  small  and  written  on  thick  parchment. 

"Har  Mid  the  piiuoe,  1^  the  whasken  the  Fhiphet»  I  have 
itr 
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He  was  wrapped  in  deep  thought  for  a  moment :  then  he  unwrap{)ed 
the  deep  thought,  and  these  are  the  portentous  words  that  issued  from 
his  lips  : 

"  I  shall  eat  it" 

He  immediately  began  putting  his  plan  into  execution.  Kicking 
the  door,  it  was  at  once  opened,  and  an  armed  guard  appeared. 

"  Varlet !  a  ham  sandwich,  quick  !  and,  mark  ye,  plenty  of  mus- 
tard." 

^he  guard  disappeared.  The  door  slammed.  The  prince  was  again 
alone. 

"  By  the  great  horn  spoon  of  the  Prophet,  a  new  idea  !  I  shall  no< 
eat  it,"  said  he.  "  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  Ha  !  ha ! 
Again  I  say.  Ha !  ha  !    I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  little  worm." 

It  may  be  parenthetically  remarked  here  that  Prince  Felix  was 
much  less  of  a  fool  than  he  looked. 

Once  more  he  kicked  the  door,  and  the  guard  appeared. 

"  Vassal  of  a  generous  foe,  ask  your  master  ii  his  distinguished 
prisoner  may  write  a  letter  of  farewell 
to  the  illustrious  Sultan  of  Morocco  and 
forward  it  by  the  hand  of  Prince  Djebel 
Amur." 

The  guard  made  a  hasty  Exit 
L.  U.  E.    To  the  prince  it  seemed 
that  he  was  gone  lor  hours>  when 
really  only  ten  minutes  elapsc<l 
before  he  returned  and  informed 
the    prince  that 
the  Dey  had  gra- 
ciously granted  his 
request.  Writing- 
materials  were 
brought,  and 
Prince  Djebel 
Amur  was  sum- 
moned to  receive 
the  letter. 

When  the  lat- 
ter arrived,  the 
missive  was  fin- 
ished and  sealed. 

"Hark  !"  said 
Prince  Felix  to 
Prince  Djebel 
Amur,     as  he 

handed  over  the  letter.  "  Also  H-i-s-t  I  Here  is  the  Sultan's  despatch 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  I  found  it  in  the  sleeve  of  the  messenger's  doub- 
let in  the  grave  I  searched,  although  the  ring  was  not  there.  The  Dey 
thinks  this  is  merely  a  letter  of  farewell  from  me  to  my  master.  Hand  it 
to  the  Sultan.  He  will  reward  you  as  may  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  you 
may  poesibly  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Absinthia's  smiles  during  the  rest 
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of  yoar  life.  Tell  them  that  I  died  happ/  in  the  thought  that  I  had 
served  them.    Farewell,  my  brother.^' 

FHnoe  Felix  tarned  to  the  wall,  apparently  to  bide  his  emotion,  but 
there  was  a  grim  smile  on  his  &oe  and  a  swift  though  slight  motion  of  the 
kft  eyelid.  What  tfipse  mysterious  actions  meant  will  develop  later  on. 

It  was  odIj  an  hour  now  before  the  time  set  for  the  execution.  As 
Prince  IHebel  Amur  stepped  out  into  the  court-yard,  where  his  camel 
Stood  saddled  ready  to  carry  him  bade  to  Moroooo,  the  sun  was  rising 
in  the  east.  The  ptrinoe  kicked  the.  beast  away  from  the  remaini  of 
an  old  army  overcoat  on  which  he  was  breakfasting,  and,  leaning  up 
flo-ninst  a  p(»t,  b^an  to  think.  He  was  plewsod  to  nave  possession  of 
the  tiespatch,  for  without  it  he  dare  not,  on  pain  of  death,  return  to  the 
Sultan.  He  thougiii  ui  the  beautiiui  Abbinthia,  and  his  thoughts  were 
(feasant  thoughts ;  but  a  shadow  passed  over  his  ftoe  when  he  reflected 
that  the  uncertain  and  autocratic  Sultan  might  be  in  ill  humor  when  he 
learned  of  the  death  of  Prince  Felix,  who  of  all  the  nobles  in  his 
realms  was  the  favorite,  and  when  he  found  that  although  the  despatch 
had  not  fallen  into  his  enemy's  hands  yet  it  had  not  reaciietl  liis  ally 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  When  the  Sultan  was  in  one  of  his  tantrunia  he 
had  an  unpleasantly  extemporaneous  way  of  otdering  heads  to  be  am> 
pntated,  regardless  of  law,  evidence,  jos&oe,  or  pleas  for  a  change  of 
venno,  Wae  the  chance  of  the  prize  worth  tli?^  risk?  Would  the 
Sultan  value  the  returned  despatch?  Happy  thought!  would  it  not  be 
worth  more  to  the  Sultan's  enemy  the  J:)ey  of  Algiers?  The  belief 
that  it  would  be  better  policy  on  his  ip&xi  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Dey 
and  trust  to  reward  from  him  was  strengthened  when  he  overheard  one 
of  the  offioeis  of  the  Bey's  household  troops  tell  another  officer  that  the 
Dey,  being  in  a  e^nial  mood,  wris  con'sulering  the  desirability  of  par- 
doning Prince  i'dix.  This  decidi  d  I'nnce  Djebel  Amur.  "  Prince 
Felix  free,"  he  muttered,  and  he  vviii  demand  firom  me  the  document. 
He  will  get  honors  fstm  the  Sultan,  and  the  hand  of  Abainthia,  and 
I— I  shall  get  left." 

Prince  JDjebel  Amur  requested  an  immediate  audience  with  the 
Dey,  stating  that  he  liad  important  infnrmation  to  impart.  He  was  at 
once  admitted  to  ihe  presence  of  the  Dey,  who,  surrounded  by  his 
courtiers  and  vassals,  was  impatiently  wailing  the  hour  of  Kam  Sosh, 
which  being  interpreted  means  the  time  of  execution^— an  hour  after 
sunrise,  or  six  o'clock  by  a  Watohury  watch. 

"Illustrious  Doy  !  Chief  beam  of  the  Eternal  Luminary!  allow 
your  slave  to  kiss  the  sole  of  your  sHpix-r,"  said  the  obsequious  prince, 
as  he  knelt  before  the  Dey  and  bowed  his  head  until  his  torehead 
touched  the  three-ply  ingrain  on  the  dais. 

"  Who  is  this  presumptuous  biped  f*  said  his  Deyship  to  the  Chief 
Lord  High  Jinks  in  waitmg. 

Without  waiting  for  the  Chief  L.  H.  J.  to  leplyi  the  prince  bowed 
again,  and  said, — 

"  Hlustrious  Dey  I  Light  of  the  Earth,  Sou  ol  the  Dog-Star,  and 
Brother  of  the  Comet  of  1856 1  it  b  I,  Prince  Djebel  Amur.  Here  is 
an  important  document  in  this  envelope  which  Prince  Felix,  now  under 
sentenoe  of  death,  gave  me  to  cany  Iback  to  the  Sultan.  It  oontains 
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mattery  of  great  import  to  your  illubtrious  self,  and  gives  evideuoe  of 
ao  alliaiiM  MtiraeD  your  enemies  that  bodea  evil  to  your  penon  and 
realm.    I  preeenk  it  to  you.'' 

"  Prince/'  responcKxl  the  Dey,  "we  appreciate  your  motives.  You 
shall  have  nnexpeotod  honois  heaped  upon  yon.  Yon  may  kiae  our 
other  toe." 

Thus  speaking,  the  Dey  opened  the  envelope  and  read  the  letter. 
Mnce  £9'^'^  Amur  eagerly  watched  him  aa  ne  read.   Aa  the  Dey 

absorbed  the  contents,  the  frown  on  his  fiu)e  gradually  faded,  and  in  its 
place  came  a  smile  that  developed  into  a  cheerful  chuckle  as  he  folded 
the  letter  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  pistol-pocket  of  his  trousers. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Dey.  "  The  hour  for  the  execution  of  Prince 
Felix  is  at  hand.  Will  the  good  Prince  Djebel  Amur  accompany  us 
to  the  campusf 

In  the  open  space  devoted  to  executions,  on  an  ivory  chair,  sat  the 
Dey  in  front  of  the  headsman's  block.  On  his  right  stood  Prince 
Djebel  Amur,  pale,  but  confident.  On  his  left  the  red-cloaked  execu- 
tioner stood  leaning  on  the  hilt  of  a  great,  broad,  gleaming  scimitar. 
Behind  were  a  company  of  the  household  troops  and  a  multitude  of 
Qitisen8« 

"Bring  forth  Prince  Felix."  The  nriaooer 
was  brought  forward  and  stood  before  the  Dey. 

"  Was  this  letter  addressed  by  you  to  the 
Sultan?" 

**  It  was,"  replied  Prince  Felix. 

"And  yon,"  said  the  Dey,  addressing  Prince 
Djebel  Amur,  "received  thisdiocumcnt  from  Prince 
Felix  with  instructions  to  carry  it  to  the  Sultan  ?" 

"  Even  so,  may  it  please  you,  most  exalted  Dey," 

"Prince  Djebel  Amur,  in  the  realm  of  your 
aovereign  as  well  sa  in  my  dominions  there  is  but 
one  punishment  for  treaoheiy.  Ton  doobtieas 
know  what  that  is  ?" 

"  I  do.    It  is  death." 

"And  a  just  punishment  for  such  a  crime?" 
interrogatively  said  the  Dev. 

"  llost  truly,"  replied  Prince  Djebel  Amuri 

"  Let  the  Chief  Lord  High  Jinks  read  aloud  the  document  sent  by 
Prince  Felix  to  the  Sultan,  and  now  haply  fidlen  into  our  hands,"  said 
the  Dey. 

The  Chief  L.  H.  J.  took  the  letter,  and  in  a  voice  that  would  warp 
a  tin  roof,  read  as  follows : 

"To  the  flufftut  Kum  Bmr  Whaok  Ed,  Saltan  of  Moiooco  sad  Emir  of  all 

true  believers : 

"Sire, — When  this  letter  shall  have  been  placed  in  your  hands 
your  most  humble  subject  Prince  Felix  will  be  no  more. 

''Within  one  hour  fiom  this  writing  my  unlbrtonate  head  will 
ornament  one  of  the  palings  of  the  palace^  for  at  snndown  my  life  is 
fecftiltoWeddnD^. 
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"  However,  your  Majesty,  the  fault  is  mv 
own,  and  tbera  dwald  be  no  unldndlj  ftel- 

ings  cherished  bj  fOO  tOWanb  the  MglMt 

Dey  of  Algiers. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  yon  have  ever 
engaged  in  warlare  with  Wed(h)  Dey,  for 
he  is  a  most  generooa  and  high-minded 
nUer. 

"And  I  feel  certain  that  your  Majesty 

would  be  profoundly  improsped  with  his  char- 
acter if  you  could  come  into  personal  oontact 
with  him. 

"His  suhjLxts  all  love  and  venerate  him,  and  ■ 

The  Chief  Lord  High  Jinks  paused  abruptly. 

"  What's  the  matter  f  cried  Weddn  Dey,  impatiently.  "  Go  on : 
it  is  very  interesting." 

But  the  L.  H.  J.,  after  one  more  attempt,  fell  exhausted,  and  bad 
to  be  carried  away.  That  last  sentence  was  too  much  for  him.  A  subor- 
dinate was  direoted  to  resume  the  reading  of  the  letter. 

"  And  everybody  admires  " 

"  Hold  on  !"  cried  the  Dey ;  "  go  bo^L  a  few  sentences." 

And  the  subordinate  resumed  : 

'^His  subjects  all  love  and  venerate  him,  and  everybody  admires 
his  just  though  delenniMd  nd*. 

''He  is  particularly  noted  ibr  the  wisdom  of  his  decrees,  and  noble 
or  subject  is  eaually  sure  of  justice.  Embrace  the  beantiful  Absinthia 
fer  me,  and  tell  her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her. 

"Farewell,  Sire. 

"  Your  faithful  subject, 

"PBnroB  Fbldl" 

An  aslien  pallor  overspread  the  face  of  Princx?  Djebel  Amur  as  the 
reading  of  the  letter  proanHled.  When  it  endo<i,  his  knees  knocked 
together.    He  knew  that  he  had  overreached  himself  and  that  his  doom 

was  sealed  with  a  large  broad  seal,  without 
whidi  no  Oriental  doom  is  sennine. 

The  astute  Prince  Felix,  knowing  the 
character  of  Prince  Djebel  Amur,  had  writ- 
ten the  letter  purposely  to  trap  him.  He 
believed  that  the  chances  wei'e  ten  to  one 
that  be  would  set  In  the  tndtorous  way  that 
he  did.  Therefore  he  had  not  given  him 
the  document  at  all :  that  precious  missive 
wns  safely  hidden  away  in  tne  bosom  of  his 
doublet. 

"  Stand  forward,  Prince  Felix,"  said  the 
Dey.  **  We  have  read  your  letter.  We  like 

your  style.  It  is  our  will  that  yon  go  free. 
You  will  be  furnished  with  an  escort  and 
conveyed  to  the  frontier  of  your  own  ootmtij. 
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"  Ab  for  jiXL  andaoioas  foreigner/'  tarning  to  Prinoe  Djebei  Aniiin 
"  it  is  decreed  that  700  take  the  place  of  a  better  man  than  yourad^ 
and,  for  your  treaobeiy,  die  as  70a  would  have  been  pleased  to  hav^ 
seeD  him  die.'' 

Prince  DJebel  Amur  in  wild  despair  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
before  the  Dey  and  exclaimed, — 

''O  Mcoming  SuD  of  the  world,  O  Aurora  Borcalis  of  the  Easten 
hemisphere,  hear  me  *' 

"  Not  a  word/'  stenil7  said  the  Dej.  **  We  have  deorsed.  £zeoQ- 
tiooer,  do  your  duty." 

There  was  a  brief  struggle ;  a  red  doak  was  cast  on  the  ground  ;  a 
broad  blade  gleamed  for  a  moment  in  the  simliffht — swish  I 

There  was  one  stroke  00  tiie  sreat  bmieD  Bell  up  in  tlie  tower  of 
the  palace.  As  its  sound  reaehea  the  dty  below,  all  the  people  ahnd- 
dered,  for  they  knew  that  it  only  sounds  its  gruesome  kneU  when  aome 
nnfortonate  goes  to  his  death  by  order  of  the  Dey. 

Away  up  in  Northern  Wisconsin  John  Blivens  wound  up  his  dock 
and  went  to  bed.  The  dog  got  np  and  howled  and  then  lay  down 
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IN  THE  EVENING, 


I. 


IN  the  evening  of  our  days, 
When  the  first  far  stars  above 
Glimmer  dimmer,  through  the  haae, 

Than  the  dewy  eyes  of  love, 
Shall  we  mournnilly  revert 

To  the  Taniabed  morna  and  Mays 
Of  our  youth,  with  hearts  that  burt),« 
In  the  evening  of  our  days? 


Shall  the  hand  that  holds  vour  own, 

Till  the  twain  arc  thrilleil  as  now, 
lie  withheld,  or  colder  grown  ? 

Shall  my  kiaa  upon  3foar  brow 
Falter  from  its  high  estate? 

And,  in  all  forgetful  ways, 
Shall  we  sit  apart  and  wait, — 

In  the  evening  of  our  days? 


Nay,  my  wife, — my  lite  I — the  glooin 

Shall  enfold  us  velvetwisei 
And  my  smile  shall  be  the  groom 


I  shall  fall  asleep  with  you, — 


n. 


In  the  evening  of  our  day». 


Jamu  Whiioomb  BUey. 
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.T  little  paiMite  with  the  oorioni  white  beny,  the  mistletoe,  has  long  been 


A  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  botanistsi,  naturalists,  and  antiquariea.  But  we 
will  leave  the  bot-aaista  and  naturalisLs  to  fight  out  their  battles  among  them- 
selves,  and  merely  glaoce  at  what  the  antiquaries  have  to  say  concerning  the 
ori^n  of  the  pleeaaDt  and  of  coarse  popular  ciiMtom  of  kiaiag  a  maid  under  the 
mistletoe. 

Now,  as  there  is  nothi  tiL^  new  under  the  tan,  when  we  come  to  vexing  ow- 
selvea  about  the  origin  of  tliinf«*  we  find  we  must  tro  n!ino<?t  as  far  back  as 
the  creation  itsell\  ami  rt  rtainly  the  origin  of  the  connection  betwein  mistletoe 
and  iciasiug  indicates  a  uo  less  than  primeval  antiquity,  and  may  be  one  of 
those  thiiigi  which,  as  Lord  BimdiMiy  was  wont  to  ohsenrey  **  no  HbUow  ean 
find  oaL**   But  eft  least  it  is  worth  while  to  glanee  at  what  die  antiqaaries 
have  to  tell  us,  and  it  will  sarprise  no  one  who  beholds  the  mistletoe  at  this 
seaaon  seductively  hanging  from  on  high  to  V>p  told  thiit  of  old  the  little  plant 
vias  sacred  to  love.    The  Scandinavians  dedicated  the  mistletoe  to  Freya,  their 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love.    Freya  united  in  herself  the  attributes  of  Venus 
and  of  Ftoserpine,  who  was  the  queen  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  eoziona  how  the 
mistletoe  has  been  inextricably  mixed  ap  with  both  love  and  death,  the  stoiy  of 
Freya  and  Balder,  her  son,  furnishing  a  striking  illustration.   Balder,  so  the 
legend  poes,  dreamed  a  dream  presaging  dan^'er  to  his  life,  and  this  dream  was  a 
cause  of  mu*  b  anxiety  to  his  mother,  who,  to  wake  sure  of  fate,  exacted  a  promise 
from  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  and  all  things  springing  £rom  them,  that  they 
would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  done,  the  Bcaadioaviaa  gods  met  in  their 
hall,  and,  placing  Balder  in  ^eir  midst,  amoied  themselves  by  casting  atones, 
darts,  lancet,  nnd  9%vordg  at  him  as  he  stood.    True  to  their  oaths,  they  fell  from 
hira,  leaving  him  unscathed.    Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  filled  with  wonder  and 
envy  at  the  sight,  resolved  to  learn  the  secret  of  Baider's  m  vulnerability.  Traus- 
Ibiming  himsdf  into  su  old  woman,  he  went  to  Freya,  told  h«r  how  her  s<m 
bore  unhurt  die  assaults  of  all  the  dsittss,  and  soon  wormed  himself  into  her  con- 
fidence  and  won  the  secret  of  Balder's  invulnerability.   For  to  Loki's  inquiiy 
if  all  things  had  made  the  prnmise  not  to  injure  Pnlder  the  godde-^^  replied 
that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  8ave  tiie  Uiistletoe,  which  was  too  ieehle  t/» 
hurt,  if  it  would.    Loki  then  left  Freya,  resumed  his  own  shape,  and,  pluck- 
ing up  die  mistletoe  hj  its  moCs,  liuhioned  it  into  an  arrow  as  he  went  On 
rqoining  the  assembly  he  ftund  the  gods  still  at  their  sports,  bnt^  looking  around, 
spied  blind  Hdder  (the  god  of  fate)  standing  silently  apart  from  an  amusement 
he  could  not  phare.   Loki  entreatrsl  him  to  do  honor  to  Freya'a  off^spring,  placed 
the  arrow  in  his  hand,  and  gmded  his  arm.    It  dew  with  fatal  accuracy,  and 
stretched  the  unhappy  Balder  dead  before  the  startled  gods.  All  nature  mourned 
so  Utterly  the  death  of  theenn>god  that  Hela  agreed  to  restore  him  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  ererfthing  lamented.  Then  every  creature  wept,  and  the  trees  even 
dropped  their  branches  in  token  of  their  grief.    Loki  alone  stood  tearlo«a.  In 
holy  rage  the  assembled  gods  rushed  on  the  cause  of  the  world's  sorrow,  bore 
him  to  the  bottomiese  pit,  and  chained  him  faaU   At  this  unexpected  result  of 
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hii  evil  woA,  LoU  ■hod  tMn  eopiously,  sod,  Hdft'i  oonditioa  being  that  Ibl- 
filled,  Balder  retained  to  life. 

Prof  Skejit  oxplaius  wliy  the  mistletoe  should  be  of  all  created  things  the 
slayer  of  the  sun-god  (Balder)  bysayiug  that  the  myth  represents  the  (rag-edy  of 
the  aoUr  year,  the  sun  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of  mid-winter,  in  Anglo- 
fiexoD  miUt  meu»  "  gloom/'  taA  midtt  ie  need  for  the  plant  miatletoe." 

It  li  enriouB  how  in  later  atorlea  love  end  death  ere  atin  bodiaaeodated  wMi 
the  mistletoe.  Take,  for  instance,  the  famoua  ballad  of  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough," 
by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  which  has  long  eiyoyed  ft  wide  popalaiilif.  Here  is 
sufficient  of  it  to  give  the  story : 

Tb*  mUtlsto*  bang  in  th«  oMtle  hall, 

Ths  hsll7«biaash  iImos  oa  the  old  oak  waU, 

SrA  The  hRrnn'g  retainer:'  wrrr  blithe  and  ff^yt 
A»«l  k««piQg  tbair  CbrUtniMi  bolidaj. 
Tho  batoB  bdiold  with  a  fiUlior'i  prido 
HU  beaatiful  ohild,  yoang  LoTslI^  bride, 
Whilo  the  with  her  bright  cje«  leemad  to  bo 
The  Btar  of  th«  goodly  oompaay. 

Oh,  tho  atsttoloe  boaf h  I 

Oh,  tbo  misUotoo  boogh  I 

"  I'm  weary  of  dancing  now,"  the  cried ; 
«  Hm%  tany  a  moiBMt^III  bidob  I'U  hUo| 

And,  Lovell,  be  sure  thou  art  fir?t  to  trtOS 
Tho  elue  to  my  secret  lurking-plaoa." 
Awaj  tbo  raa,  asd  bor  frieoda  bogaa 
Boob  towor  to  aearob,  and  each  nook  to  Moa ; 

Ani  Ti'ing  LoTell  cried,  "  Oh,  w^c-^  do'»  r>i^n  hidof 
I'm  lyiiu)'ijine  without  thee,  my  own  d»ar  brido !" 


At  length  an  oak  chest  that  had  long  lain  bid 
W>«  fonad  la  fho  oaotlo :  thoy  talood  tbo  tid; 
And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  then 
In  the  bri1.l1  wreath  or  the  Iddv  fair ! 
>  Oh,  aad  was  her  fate  !  in  aportive  jest 

flho  hid  Ama  bor  lord  la  tho  oM  oak  obosl^ 

It  closed  with  a  spring,  and  her  bridal  blOOm 
Lay  withering  there  in  a  living  tomb. 

Ob,  the  mistletoe  bough  I 

Oh,  tito  lajotlotoo  boa^l 

Thie  stoiy  il  widely  spread  and  has  numerous  looaIe$.  Rogen  hi  his  "  Itdty" 
tells  the  same  tale,  and  calls  his  heroine  "  Ginevra."  In  Florence  in  an  old 
cjistello  there  is  shown  the  identical  cheat  in  which  the  unhappy  lady  ia  supposed 
to  have  secreted  herself.  In  England  many  old  houses  have  similar  traditions 
connected  with  them ;  and  li  the  old  oek  cheat  or  odhr  wai  in  fonaer  ttmes  an 
eitielo  of  fbmitiire  in  eveiy  mMMion,  aad  ai^  from  iii  aiie^  it  was  en  inviting 
hiding-place,  it  may  have  been  the  cnee  of  more  than  one  tragedy.  Collet  in 
hifi  "  Relics  of  Literatore"  gives  the  i*o*Yf  and  it  ia  alao  to  be  found  in  the 

But  revcnom  d  no*  mouions.    The  gaihcriug  of  the  mistletoe  was  a  most  im- 
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pottaat  mnmumf  ■mong  fhe  aneifliit  Druidt.  Fiv«  dajfi  ftftor  the  ww  mooii 
tlMf  WMt  in  ilBtoly  pwicwiinii  to  flie  fbcwt  and  raised  aa  altar  of  gtaai  beneath 
the  finest  mistletoe-bearing  oak  thej  could  find :  tbe  arch-Druid  ascended  the 
oak  and  with  a  golden  knife  removed  the  sacred  parasite,  the  inferior  priests 
stood  ben«ath  and  caught  the  plant  upon  a  white  cloth,  for  if  a  portion  of  it  but 
touched  the  ground  (Loki's  empire)  it  was  an  omen  of  misfortune  to  the  land. 
Tha  miaflatoe  waa  diatrlboted  among  the  people  on  the  lliat  day  of  the  new  year. 
As  it  waa  anppoaed  to  pOMcai  the  mystic  yirtae  of  giving  fertility  and  a  power  to 
preserve  from  poison,  the  ceremony  of  kissing  under  the  mtRtletoe  may  l  ive 
some  reference  to  this  original  belief.  Now,  the  mLstlet')  '  wan  dedicat/'d  lo  P  rcya 
so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  earth,  and  so  it  is  alwaj-H  tiung  ixoiu  tiie  cuiiingB  of 
honaaa:  Hia  enriooa  to  note  that  it  iaatill  eomid«e4  very  imlneky  if  the  mistle- 
toe la  dropped  or  plaoad  ttpom  Ihe  gvoond,  whieh  aapentttimk  ia  evidently  *  xelie 
of  the  Scandinavian  legend. 

But,  pettiner  aside  Druidif!'.!  find  pn^?vn  practices,  let  iih  «fp  whnt  part  the 
mistletoe  played  in  mediieval  times,  it  «eema  pretty  well  established  that  it 
once  had  a  place  among  the  evei^reeus  employed  in  the  Christmas  decoration 
of  ehardH%  hot  that  it  waa  sabaeqaently  ocohided.  Hone  states  that  it  waa 
banished  together  with  kissing  in  the  church,  which  practice  had  established 
itself  at  a  certain  time  of  the  service.  Brand,  however,  a-s-serts  that  the  mistletoe 
never  entered  into  sacred  edifices  except  by  mistake,  ami  aHHisrns  it  a  place  in  the 
kitchen,  where  "  it  was  hung  up  in  great  state,  with  its  white  berrim ;  and  what- 
«fW  ftmato  chaoead  toatandnnder  it,  the  yonng  man  present  either  had  e  right, 
erdataaedofie^ofaalntingher,andof  plnekiogi^abenyateachkisB.''  Name 
mafeea  it  ominous  for  the  maid  not  so  saluted,  and  says,  "  The  emtm  kmgatt 
preserved  was  the  hfin<Tinp;  tip  of  a  bush  of  mistletoe  in  the  kitchen,  or  servants' 
hnll,  with  the  charm  jittaclu  d  to  it  that  the  maid  who  WAS  uot  kissod  Under  it  at 
Cimstmaa  would  uot  be  married  iu  that  year." 

Whatever  tiie  otigin  of  kissing  onder  the  mistletoe^  the  eoakom  was  a 
deservedly  popular  one,  and  still  letaina  ita  hold.  An  enthvaiaatio  Engliah 
minstml  aings^— 

Tet  why  aboQld  thU  holy  sod  feetiv&l  mirth 
In  the  reipi  of  old  ChrittntM  onlj  be  fooad? 

Hftsg  ap  Love's  mliUetoe  over  tbo  Murth, 
Aad  1st  «■  klii  nte  ttall  th«  ytsr  iwad. 

But  there  may  be  too  moch  of  a  good  thing,  and  then,  too,  there  is  n  time  for  all 

things.  Let  us  keep  up  thf>  pood  old  custom,  however,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  for  it  is  emiaeutiy  wurch  preserving,  eapecially  w  hen  a  pretty  girl  is  in  the 
question,  and  certainly  its  antiqui^  should  be  a  guarantee  for  its  respectability. 
Of  eeoieetiietnie  mistletoe  is  diAcolt  to  procure  in  this  ooantry;  hot  then  thoe 
are  many  subsUtutes  which  IfaUy  answer  the  purpose^  and  kissing  ia  kissing  the 
world  over.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  kiss  beneath  a  bunch  of  holly-berries 
should  not  be  as  sweet  as  a  kiss  under  tbe  mistletoe,  especially  if  it  is  also  untkr 
th€  ro$e, 

Smely  at  this  Jovial  time  of  the  year  no  death  ia  aasooiated  with  the  miatie- 
tao^  aa  of  old,  aave  only  that  one  may  fldl.dead  in  Ioto  beneath  it.  And  who 

knows  bat  that  the  old  Boandinayian  legend  nmy  have  had  somethiug  to  do  with 

the  orip;-!ii  of  this  rnrious  expresfion  ?  However,  it  is  not  Ijcikx  who  shoots  the 
arrow  now,  but  it  is  Cupid  who  fashions  a  dart  from  the  dangerous  little  plants 
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aad  maiif  a  atoul  hmA  maj  during  tli^w  holidaji  iM  *  Mdte  pang  nam 
befeN^  and  frU  at  Baldw  ftU,  piticad  by  tha  nittifl^ 

Oh,  the  BUiUeU>e  bouf  h  1 
Ob,  th«aiiU«lMb*a|bl 

To  all  fidr  maids  who  may  read  tilMa  IIdm  we  wish  nothing  batter  than  a 
Many  Ghtiatmaa  and  a  1dm,  from  Uia  ri|^t  ona^  under  the  mistletnp. 

Mefury  GoUint, 


OUR  WINTER  FESTIVALS. 

Wketheb  Ohriotmat  comee  to  aa  hallowed  becanee  we  feel  the  lacrednew 
of  the  tafteon  lei  apart  to  celebrate 

The  daj  wbereio  the  Londe  did  bring  bii  birtb  to  pMS, 

according  to  tbe  quaint  and  reverent  expression  of  an  ancient  poet,  or  becaiue 
tbe  fiTiniversary  is  set  thick  with  earlj  and  sweet  associations  of  childish  joys, 
surprises,  and  family  gatherings  about  the  Christmas  board,  men  and  women 
will  have  to  be  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  that  in  which  they  are  now  formed 
to  be  quite  Imaniibla  to  the  snbtle  inflnences  of  tbk  tinie  of  bome  ehaw  and 
itniTereal  peaoa  and  good  will  toT(  inl  man. 

Fvrrt  the  prosaic  ocpupation  of  shopping  in  preparation  for  Cbristmafl  or  the 
New  Year  i«  touched  with  :i  light  that  belongs  to  the  season,  and  repre«ent«  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  something  more  than  great  crowds  of  people  pricing  and 
dhaapeoing  warn.  U  that  aager-feoed  woman  looking  over  Uia  trinkala  at  ooa 
coontar  i«  doing  her  beat  to  get  tiie  ring,  that  would  look  m  ptat^  on  Cnais'i 
dainty  finger,  for  somewhat  less  than  its  price,  it  is  only  becaiue  she  wishes  to 
stretrh  the  capacity  of  her  already  depleted  pune  to  oompa""  the  purcha)*c  of  a 
most  ravishing  doll  with  liuturiani  real  hair,  at  the  next  counter,  that  will  mnko 
little  Sarah  the  very  happiest  of  mortal  maidens  on  Christmas  morning.  Viewed 
ftom  a  proper  stand-point  eha  ie  naithar  eordid  nor  pandmonione,  aa  tha  eliop- 
kaepar  thinks,  and,  from  Ua  point  of  liem,  it  muit  ba  granted,  with  some  show 
of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  p-eneroiis  and  expansive,  desiring,  like  all 
those  other  men  and  women  Im  r  .  itig  along  the  street  with  their  arms  full  of 
packages  and  their  hearts  full  oi  kindliness,  to  add  another  note  to  the  univenal 
joy. 

It  is  plaaMnt  at  Mieh  leaMna  to  ton  baok  and  mako  our  aeknowladgmenti 

to  the  ancients,  and  at  the  same  time  to  nota  how  tba  two  festivals  that  have 

rooted  themselves  so  deeply  in  the  life  of  many  nations  stood  in  the  CRrly  days 
of  their  inception  for  many  of  the  same  ideas  for  which  they  now  stand.  For, 
whether  the  crowuiug  festivals  of  the  winter  solstice  are  derived  from  those 
Nortiiem  nations  who  obearrad  in  Deoember  flia  feait  of  tha  ran,  hailing  with 
joy  his  entrance  upon  his  conna  for  another  year,  or  from  the  Saturnalia  and 
kindred  celebrations  of  the  Romans,  the  underlying  thought  is  always  thankful- 
nesa  for  the  common  blessings  of  life,  huh  and  air,  fruitful  fields,  peace  and  home 
content.  The  feasts,  revelry,  and  mummeries  of  early  times,  with  much  in  their 
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dataik  HuA  n  •hocldog  to  our  later  drilization,  as  well  as  the  exchanging  of 
gUb,  oongfatnlatioiw,  and  Tiaila  ammig  ftieodf,  all  embodied  loiM  thought  ef 

gratitude  to  a  higher  power  and  eome  fiweihadowiDg  of  the  universal  brother^ 
hood  of  man  as  sharers  in  the  preneml  T^ountjr:  why  else  dumld  ahtvea  hare  been 

granted  their  freedom  during  the  Siiturnaliii? 

When  Chxiiitiauity  entered  into  the  Koman  life,  long  after  the  great  winter 
liaaeti  had  been  eatabliahed,  th«  heada  of  th«  Camich  showed  themaaWea  wxm 
meo  in  their  dajr  and  geneiaitioii  when  thaf  giafted  ufKMi  the  oM  heatiun  ftsti- 
rab  the  new  oeremoalafai  of  Chriatmaa  Day,  hoping  probably  that  their  nobler 
observances  would  supersede  those  of  Bacchus,  Saturn,  and  rH  the  other  gods. 
The  Saturnalia,  which  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  louudauou  of  Kome, 
fell  on  the  17ih  of  December  and  lasted  several  days,  while  the  festival  of  the 
New  Tear,  celebrated  in  tha  time  of  Bomnloa  in  Uardi,  waa  tranepoeed  under 
the  now  calendar  to  the  let  of  Janoaiy.  Hence  the  two  holidays  overlapped, 
as  they  contiuued  to  do  among  the  ancient  Britona  and  Gauls,  the  ChriHtmas 
festivities  la.Hting  more  than  a  week,  including  those  of  ♦^le  New  Year,  and  end- 
ing on  the  thirteenth  day,  or  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  This  latter  was  preceded 
by  the  revels  of  Twelfth  Night,  of  which  Shakespeare  in  his  comedy  so  named 
gives  OS  the  spirit^  altiioagh  not  the  details. 

Otubtmaa  and  the  New  Year  being  celebrated  so  dose  to  each  other  in 
dme,  the  wassail  bowl,  which  substituted  the  Grace-Cup  of  the  Latins,  belonged 
to  both  these  seasons  as  well  as  to  the  Twelfth-Night  merrymakings.  This 
bowl  was  often  of  massive  silver,  and  was  frequently  decked  with  ribbons  and 
sprigs  of  loeemaiy.  The  component  parts  of  its  good  cheer  were  ale,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  a  toast^  roaated  applea  being  necessary  ingredients  of  genuine 
"  lamb's-wool."  It  is  evident  that  crab-apples  were  often  used  in  the  wassail 
bowl,  as  frei^ufnt  allusions  are  mftdo  in  old  English  poetry  to  *'  turninf?  a  crabbe 
in  the  tire, "  and  Shakespeare  doubtless  adverts  to  this  custom  when  he  makes 
Puck  say, — 

And  SMMltaMS  hirk  I  is  a  fONlp's  Wwl, 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roajttecl  crab, 

And  when  ahe  drinka,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  b«r  witb«red  d««lup  poor  the  ale. 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  wassuil  bowl  in  England  is  that  well-known 
scene  when  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Ueugist,  presented  to  her  father's  guest, 
King  Vortigera,  a  bowl  of  wine,  with  the  words,  "Louerd  King  Wass-heil  I"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  Dilnc  Heil  f**  "  Waaa-heiV  or  *<  Oone,  hcfe^a  to  yon,"  and 
'*  Dxine  boil,"  'TU  pledge  yoa,**  being  among  tha  uanal  phiaaesol  qnaSng 
among  the  earliest  dviliaed  inhabitants  of  Britain,  our  New- Year's  toasts  of 
health  and  happiness  seem  their  legitimate  successors,  although  the  New-Year 
Tisiior  who  receives  the  modern  wassail  bowl,  in  tlie  form  of  eggnog  or  wine, 
from  the  hands  of  the  lair  may  not  be  permitted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  andent  warrior  whob  mfter  crying, 

Health  to  th«  Saxon  maid, 
€ta>7ty  nMSk  sa4  'midst  tb«  oonoovne  wide 
KisNd  bar  bals  Hps,  and  plassd  h«r  by  Us  sidi. 

Although  the  ftatiTal  of  the  New  Tear  waa  early  and  long  observed  in  En^*  ■ 
UimI  ^ritfa  WHsall  bowl  and  "  lamb's-wool  to  welcome  the  rising  year,"  for  some 
leaaoD,  peibape  connected  with  ecdesiastical  oboervances»  Ohnstmaa  haa  retained 
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ft  mora  abiding  place  in  tha  life  and  homaa  of  English'apaakiDg  people,  whila 
New-Year  customa  and  zvrab  hava  grafted  themadvaa  mora  flrmtf  upon  the 
French  and  other  Continental  nations.  The  Romans  called  the  gifU  exchanged 
durine  the  Satnrnalift  rwita  and  strena,  whence  perhaps  ooiaaa  the  Frenoh  term 
itreiuie*,  which  waa  used  aa  early  m  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  waa  Alfred  the  Great  of  England  who  ordered  Uie  annual  ftattval  to  be 
kept  fiir  twelve  daya  ending  with  the  ftaat  of  the  Ej^phany,  which  waa  later  one 
of  the  moat  popular  of  the  winU'r  holidaya,  with  iti  iLord  of  MiarulL-.  its  mr  ny- 
makin^,  and  its  cake  made  of  flour,  honev,  p^nper,  and  pepper.  The  Twelfth- 
Night  custom  of  choosing  the  king  and  queen  by  tho  hean,  or  by  drawing  atraws, 
has  been  traced  back  to  early  Grecian  and  Koman  banquets,  when  dice  were 
caat  to  defeennine  who  ahooid  be  the  f«v  conmnrii,  or  niler  of  the  ftnat  Fram 
whatever  aooree  the  cnatom  ia  deriTed,  it  long  obtained  in  Eng^land  and  France. 
One  of  the  chroniclere  of  the  court  of  the  latter  country  drawa  a  charming  pictoie 
of  Anne  of  Austria  cutting  the  Twelfth-Night  cake,  on  a  mournful  5th  of  Jan- 
uary during  the  disturbances  of  tht«  Frondo,  for  the  amusement  of  her  small  sou, 
Louis  XIV.  The  slice  coutuiumg  Lhe  bean  fell  to  the  share  of  the  youthful 
monarch,  making  him  king  of  the  evening,  which  honor  he  waived,  and,  with 
the  grace  that  seema  never  to  have  deserted  him  in  yonth  or  in  old  age,  tamed 
and  presented  the  bean  to  his  mother,  making  her  queen  of  the  feast,  which  gave 
all  the  cnmpnny  the  right  to  say,  when  nhe  drank  aglaaaof  hippocraa,  "The 
^een  drinks,"  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 

Another  fiuhion  of  the  Li^ins,  which  would  nodoubtedly  add  to  Uie  jollity 
of  tiiia  aeaaon  witii  many  penona,  waa  tiiat  of  allowing  debtma  to  lamain  wimn> 
lasted  during  the  New  Year's  week  of  revelry. 

Who  docs  not  rornl!  •with  plpn^nre  Elia's  delightful  essay  on  New  Year'a 
Eve,  commencing  wirli  "  Every  man  has  two  birthdays,"  in  which  the  evmpa- 
thetic  esgayist  treats  of  "  the  nativity  of  our  common  Adam"  with  a  pathos  as 
exquisite,  In  ita  own  time  and  place,  aa  tlie  homoaona  tuksf  witii  which  he 
tonchea  the  **  Boaat  Fig"  and  the  *' Floor  Belation^r  Viewed  ftom  thia  atand- 
point,  New  Year's  Day,  with  its  gifts  and  visits  and  good  wishes,  has  its  back- 
ground of  solemn  joy  aa  truly  as  the  Chri!«tmaii-tide.  For  if  one  spproaches  m 
with  itii  prospect  of  jolU^  and  good  cheer,  overarched  and  spiritualised  by  the 
thought  that 

Tb*  tine  dHMM  SMt  tiM  birth  «r  Oh>H 

the  other  anBonncaa  theaatting  op  of  n  new  landmadc  in  the  Ulh  of  each  man 

and  woman,  a  milestone  whence  thvf  may  look  bade  thonfl^tfUly  and  forward 

hopefully,  like  the  Roman  god  Janos,  putrnTi  of  the  season,  who  was  so  richly 
endowed  with  faces  that  he  had  one  with  which  to  review  the  old  year  and 
another  witii  which  to  greet  the  new,  fitly  symbolixiiig  the  aUitude  of  humaui^ 
at  Ihia  acMon,  with  thonghta  divided  between  the  haa-been  and  the  to4M. 

Who  la  then  who  cannot  ttttn  back,  like  Ella,  to  the  child, "  that  other  mc^*' 
and  recall  the  thrill  of  expectancy  willi  which  he  or  she  lo<dced  tonmd.  to  the 
mysterious  birth  of  the  new  year  in  the  nly'bt  nnd  darkness,  as  of  some  unknown 
creature  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  lile  and  light  of  the  world?  He  who  can- 
not revert  to  such  sensations  of  hopeful  expectancy  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
year  haa  Icat  eomethlng  ont  of  his  gallery  of  retrospection,  which  wonki  aeem  to 
forecast  the  daily  meeting  of  the  new  and  untried  which  ia  lift^  CKpeticnoe. 
It  ia  on  such  anniveraary  days  that  floating  thoughts  are  wont  to  crystallise  into 
worda  and  phrases,  and  we  clasp  each  other's  hands  and  aay»  "  A  Happy  New 
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Tear  to  you  I" — a  h&ppy  year  of  happy  daya  as  they  come, — or,  using  lUe  words 
cf  tt«  most  lifB-loviDg  of  poetB,  who  UMind  d«Ught  to  the  last  in  **  wan  wad  sky 
and  breeze,  in  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fidds,  and  the  ddidons 

jaices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light, 
and  fireeide  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  UmI/"  say 
with  him,  "  And  now  anotlier  cup  of  the  generous  [let  it  be  only  one  cup,  most 
genial  Oharles,  and  not  too  generous  IJ,  and  a  meny  New  Year,  and  many  of 
tlMniy  to  you  all,  my  nMStwsP  Awnt  Whmion, 


BOOK-TALK. 

One  of  the  crying  necda  of  the  Amurican  people  is  that  of  a  national  histo- 
rian. We  have  a  picturesque,  moving,  and  interesting  past ;  we  have  no  one 
who  has  mcoeeded  in  reportiog  its  salient  charactsristics,  Banoroftr  HeMss- 
tor  T  Ndither  of  these  has  achioTed  the  difflcolt  task.  Baneioftf s  finlt  la  tfiat  he 
n  too  good :  he  commits  the  nnpardonable  sin  of  infallibili^.  He  may  have 
been  present  at  the  Kpcrpt  ronnt-ils  of  the  Creator,  but  one  ia  a  little  sceptical :  it 
\»  ditficult  to  persuade  the  hard-headed  historical  student  that  the  oracle  pro- 
ceeded firom  Mount  Sinai.  An  historian  of  democracy,  above  all  others,  should 
not  join  the  aristocracy  of  tlie  elect.  As  to  Mr.  UcMsster,  he  hss  oommand  of 
a  vivid  and  Ibrceful  style,  but  the  stylo  was  made  and  measured  for  Macanlaj 
and  hangs  a  little  loosely  about  the  more  modern  gentleman.  He  tells  a  story 
very  well  (that  art  he  has  learned  from  his  preceptor),  he  ia  scholarly  and  gener- 
ally accurate,  but  his  philosophy  is  not  very  l»oad,  and  he  has  none  of  that  bril- 
liant play  of  iMorio  hf  iHdflh  IfaeanUy  coveced  hit  inaUUtgr  to  lesson  logically 
•ad  oogently.  8oiiMtiaMa»  Indeed*  tiie  old  Macaolajite  tiiinks  he  raoagnisee  the 
fiuniliar  tri<^  he  imagines  the  fhse  is  lights,  but  Insfesd  of  the  expected  fiie- 
work<^  his  eye^  are  greeted  by  only  a  mild  phosphorescence.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
McMa^ter  m  yttrj  clever.  Now,  we  want  something  more  than  a  clever  historian. 

The  reader  who  peruses  Henry  Adams  s  '  History  of  the  United  States 
dninff  «b«  Fint  Adminislmtton  of  Jefteson"  will  lay  that  hook  aside  with  the 
Impffsasioii  that  here  we  have  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  fill  the  gap,— to  becmne 
our  nation^  historian, — and  a  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  has  covered  four  year^  of  our  history  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
the  six  preliminary  chapters,  which  serve  aa  an  introduction  to  the  whole  and 
summarise  the  mental,  physical,  aad  economical  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
turn  of  Jeflhnon's  eleetioB  in  UOO,  Ibnn  a  well-Masoned  and  weU-written  bit  of 
UstOtioal  lilenlare.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  careful  stodent ;  he  has  had  access  to  gov- 
ernment archives  from  Rpain,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  which 
were  never  hpfore  laid  open  to  the  historian;  he  has  a  sore  grusp  of  his  facta, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  the  latest  results  of  sociological  iuvestigatiou.  ilia  style, 
noioofer,  isgradonsandnihane;  IthasadistiiigQiBhedeaBeasofhifl^lmNding; 
it  eadiews  all  startling  rhetorical  ellbcti^  all  nnnscioMsiy  pawioa  and  Tdiemence. 
Above  all  things  Mr.  Adams  is  non-partisan :  you  could  not  guess  his  politics 
from  bis  book.  That  is  the  true  stand-point  for  an  historian  who  wishes  to  be 
consult* <i  even  more  than  to  be  read:  he  may  not  appeal  to  the  wide  circle  who 
like  simply  to  be  amused  and  so  prefer  their  nerves  to  be  titillated  by  a  little 
hot-headed  bigotry ;  neTcrtheless  he  will  command  the  sniBtages  of  all  historical 
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Mr.  Adums  drawsi  a  very  engaging  portrait  of  Thomas  Jeffensou,  not  merely 
the  public  JeficBon,  the  poHtlol  thinker  who  did  mon  jftAafm  than  iny  othsr 
man  to  shapa  Ihe  dartiniai  of  our  nation,  the  etataaman  who  fearleMlj  held  to 

his  opinions  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  bitter  opposition,  the  philo$ophe  who 
shocked  the  conservntive  by  believing  tm?  much  in  man  and  too  little  in  God, 
but  the  private  Jeliaraou  aliK>,  tiie  ahy,  awkward,  looselj-built,  stiff  figure  ia  red 
waistcoat  and  yarn  stockings,  with  slippers  down  at  the  heel  and  ill-fitting 
olothai  that  aet  the  fiMhion  of  what  haa  aince  beeome  Ikmona  aa  "  Jeffeiaonian 
aimplieity"  in  the  White  House.  He  is  not  made  a  hero  of ;  he  is  presented  aa 
a  man:  the  historian  hM«  little  rwipcct  for  the  dignity  of  history;  he  tellB  the 
plain,  honest,  familiar  truth.  The  men  wliom  he  paintA  are  not  austere  and 
venerable  and  awe-producing  figures,  they  are  men  of  the  same  kidney  as  our. 
aelTea;  we  move  abont  among  them  and  faiow  them,  we  reoogniie  that  they  ere 
part  of  the  aggirfigate  yon  and  me  which  oonstitateB  society,  we  are  conadooa  « 
that  if  we  prick  th^  they  will  bleed.  But  this  art — so  high  above  the  reach  of 
the  average  historian— is  Bkilfiiliy  concealed  behind  the  elegant  onpretentioaa- 
nem  of  Mr.  Adams's  English. 

Mr.  Adams,  it  will  be  remembered,  won  his  first  laurels  as  the  biographer 
of  Albert  Qallatln,  who  waa  Jeflbnon'a  Secretary  oi  the  T^eaaury.  Hia  more 
recent  atudiea  in  the  same  field  have  borne  admirable  finiit  Let  us  trust  that  he 

may  be  tempted  to  widen  his  scope,  to  bring  to  bear  the  same  patient  investiga- 
tion, fine  scholarship,  nod  dispassionate  candor  upon  other  periods  of  our 
national  life,  and  finally  give  us  that  history  of  the  American  people  which  the 
people  deaerve  to  have. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  a  lot  uf  new  books  fnr  yonnp;  people  which  are 
worth  their  parents'  consideration.  Tiiumas  Knox  has  already  approved  himself 
an  eKcellMit«»0«roiw,and  nowhe  tnmi  up  again  with  a  newTOlnme  in  hia  "Boy 
leveller"  aeriea,  and  takea  hia  party  of  wandereta  throngh  Northern  and  Oenlral 
Mexico,  Campeachy,  and  Yucatan.  He  improves  his  opportunity  to  give  a  full 
d^cription  of  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and  al»o  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  he  wmv^  all  this  information  into  a  story  which  is  interesting  and 

at  times  even  exciting.  Another  book  that  oombinea  instroction  with  eo> 

tertainment  ia  "  (Sty  Boya  in  the  Woods;  or,  A  Trapping  Venture  in  Maine," 
in  which  the  boy  heroes  learn  a  great  deal  about  life  in  the  woods — the  arte 

of  trapping  and  hunting — firom  a  friendly  Yunkrn  trapper.  In  "R^eeming 

the  Republic"  Charles  Carleton  GofBn  covers  the  third  p<>riod  of  "The  War  of 
the  Bebellion"  in  the  year  1864.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  biuaiiy  gives  this  name 
to  what  b  mon  enyhemlatically  known  aa  tlie  late  nnpleaaantnem  may  ahow  that 
the  book  ia  meant  ftr  Northern  ladwr  than  Sonthem  children  and  takea  the 
Northern  aide  tiuroughout  In  fact,  it  is  written  throughout  in  the  tone  of  the 
npwpnper  correspondent  of  the  period  covered,  and  is  goo^l  enough  if  looked  at 

from  that  point  of  view.  ^It  is  a  pity  that  the  firet  collection  of  Thomas  Nast's 

cartoons  that  has  yet  been  made  should  be  the  "  Christmas  Drawings  for  the 
Homaa  Baea^  whi<^  he  lias  just  presented  to  na.  The  book  haa  little  more 
than  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  to  recommend  it..  Mr.  Nasi  never  drew  pretty 
things;  he  is  magnificent  in  savage  Hognrthian  caricature,  but  he  has  neither 
grace  nor  delicacy,  he  can't  even  draw  correctly.  Now,  the  pictures  here  collated 
are  all  childish  subjects  that  need  a  less  brusque  and  vigorous  pencil  to  deal 
with  them. 

Williams,  Wabk, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THB  SODHCB  OF  iXKDVQnOV, 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES  took  his  bottle  from  tlie  oorner  of  the 
niantt'l-piecc  and  Ihh  hypodermic  syringo  from  its  neat  morocco 
With  his  lonrr,  white,  nervous  fingers  he  adjusted  the  delirate 
umite,  and  rolled  back  his  left  shirt-cuff.  For  some  little  time  his  eyes 
rested  thoughtfully  upon  the  sinewy  forearm  and  wrist  all  dotted  and 
BQUned  with  innumenble  panetDfe-niarka.  Finsllj  he  throat  the  sharp 
poiDt  home,  pressed  down  the  tiny  piston,  and  sank  book  into  the  veivefr- 
lined  arm-cliair  with  n  long-  «igh  of  satisfaction. 

Three  times  a  day  for  many  months  I  had  witnessed  this  ixTform- 
ance,  but  custom  had  not  reconciled  my  mind  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
from  day  to  day  I  had  become  more  irritable  at  the  sight,  and  my  con- 
science swdled  nightly  within  me  at  the  thought  that  1  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  protest  Agidn  and  again  I  had  registered  a  vow  that  I 
should  deliver  my  soril  njK>n  the  subject,  but  thrrp  was  that  in  the  oool, 
nonehnlnnt  air  of  my  c'(!rn|>aiiion  which  made  iiiin  the  last  man  with 
whom  one  would  <»re  to  take  auytiung  approaciiing  to  a  libertv.  His 
great  powers,  his  masterly  nunner,  and  the  Experience  whwh  I  had  had 
of  his  many  eztnoidinaiy  qualities,  all  made  mediflBdentand  backward 
in  crossing  hhn. 

Yet  upon  that  afternoon,  whether  it  Wiis  the  Bcaune  which  I  had 
taken  with  my  lunch,  or  the  a  Iditional  exasperation  prfKhio<Hl  hv  the 
extreme  deliberation  of  his  manner,  I  suddenly  felt  that  I  could  hold 
ont  no  looeer. 

**  Whidi  is  it  to-day     I  asked, — "  morphine  or  cocaine?'' 

He  raised  bis  eyes  kngnidly  fV  rn  the  old  bkusk-letter  Tolome  whksh 

hp  hnd  nponcvl.     It  is  oooaine^^'  he  said,-**^  a  seven-pe^ient.  solntioii. 

Would  you  care  to  try  it  V* 

^No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  brusquely.    "  My  constitution  has  not 

m 
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got  over  the  Afghan  campaign  jtL  I  caonot  a£ford  to  throw  any  extra 

strain  upon  it" 

He  smilwl  at  my  vehemence.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Watson," 
he  flaSd.  ^  I  Boppoee  that  its  xnflnenoe  is  physically  a  bad  one.  I  find 
it,  however,  so  traosoendentlj  stimnlnting  and  clarifying  to  the  mind 
that  its  secondary  action  is  a  matter  of  small  moment." 

"  But  consider  !"  I  9a\<},  earnestly.  "  Count  the  cost !  Your  brain 
may,  as  you  say,  be  rouswl  and  exci(L\li,  but  it  is  a  path  )L  c^iail  and 
morbid  process,  which  involves  increased  tissue-cliange  and  may  at  last 
leave  a  permanent  weakness.  You  know,  too,  what  a  bhuik  reaction 
com^  upon  yon.  Surely  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle.  Why 
should  you,  for  a  mere  passing  pleasure,  risk  the  loss  of  those  great 
powers  with  which  yon  have  been  endowed  ?  Rcmenilx-T  that  I  speak 
not  only  as  one  comrade  to  another,  but  as  a  me<lictti  man  to  one  for 
whose  constitution  he  is  to  some  extent  answerable." 

He  did  not  seem  oflbided.  On  the  contrary,  he  pat  his  finger-tips 
.  together  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,*  like  one  who 
has  a  relish  for  conversation. 

"My  mind,"  he  pnid,  "  relx^ls  at  stagnation.  Give  me  problems, 
give  me  wuri^,  ^in  e  me  the  most  abstruse  cryptogram  or  tlie  most  intri- 
cate analysis,  and  I  am  iu  my  owu  proper  atmo^pliere.  I  can  dispense 
then  with  artificial  stimulants.  But  I  abhor  the  dull  routine  of  exist- 
oioe.  I  crave  fox  mental  exaltation.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen  my 
own  particular  profes8ion,-^r  rather  created  it,  for  X  am  the  only  one 
in  the  world," 

"The  only  unofficial  detective?"  I  said,  raising  my  eyebrows. 

"  The  only  unofficial  consulting  detective,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
the  last  and  highest  court  of  appoti  in  detection.  When  Gronon  or 
Lestrade  or  Ataelney  Jones  are  out  of  their  depths— whidi,  ny  the 
way,  is  their  normal  state — the  matter  is  laid  before  me.  I  examine 
ihv  (]nta,  as  an  expert,  and  pronounce  a  specialist's  opinion.  I  claim  no 
creiiit  in  such  cases.  My  name  figures  iu  no  uews|>a|)er.  The  work 
itself,  the  pleasiure  of  finding  a  field  for  my  peculiar  {towers,  is  my 
highest  reward.  But  yon  have  i^urnlf  had  some  experience  of  my 
methods  of  work  in  the  Jefiferson  Hope  case." 

**  Yes,  indoed,"  said  I,  cordially,  "  I  \va3  never  so  struck  by  any- 
tliino;  in  my  life.  I  even  embcKlied  it  in  a  small  brochure  with  the 
somewhat  fantastic  title  of  *  A  Study  in  Scarlet.*" 

He  shook  iiis  head  sadly.  I  glanced  over  it,"  said  he.  Hon- 
estly,  I  cannot  congratulate  yon  upon  it  Detection  is,  or  ought  to  be^ 
an  exsct  science,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  cold  and  unemotional 
manner.  Yon  have  nffemptcd  to  tinge  it  witli  romanticism,  which  pro- 
duces much  the  siune  etl'wt  as  if  you  worked  a  love-stoiy  or  an  elope- 
ment into  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid.** 

"  But  the  romance  was  there^*'  I  remonstrated.  I  could  not  tamper 
with  the  facts." 

"Some  facts  should  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
portion should  he  observed  in  treating  them.  The  only  point  in  the 
case  which  deserved  mention  was  the  cu rii>us  analytical  reasoning  irom 
efiects  to  causes  by  which  I  succeeded  in  unravelling  it." 
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I  mB  aonoyed  at  this  criticism  of  a  work  which  had  been  specially 
designed  to  pkwse  him.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  was  irritated  by  the  ^o- 
tism  which  seemetl  to  demand  that  every  line  of  my  pmmphlet  should  be 
devoted  to  his  own  .spfH-ial  doings.  More  thnu  once  durinji;  tlie  years 
that  I  had  lived  with  him  in  ikilier  Street  1  hud  observeil  that  a  small 
vanity  anderlay  my  ctjm^ion's  qaiet  and  didactic  manner.  I  made 
no  remark,  however,  but  sat  nurstnff  my  wonnded  I^.  I  bad  had  a 
Jezail  bullet  through  it  some  time  before,  and,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
me  from  walking,  it  ached  we;irilv  at  every  change  of  the  weather. 

My  practice  has  extender!  i\  <fntly  to  the  Continent,"  said  IIoliuei<, 
after  a  while,  iiiiuig  up  his  old  brier-root  pipe.  "I  was  consulted  last 
week  by  Fian9oi8  Le  Villaid,  who,  as  you  probably  know,  has  oome 
rather  to  the  m>nt  lately  in  the  French  detective  service.  He  has  all 
the  Celtic  power  of  quick  intuition,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  wide  range 
of  exact  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  higher  Envelopments  of 
his  art.  Tlie  case  was  concerned  with  a  will,  and  pt^isessetl  some  features 
of  interest.  I  was  able  to  refer  him  to  two  parallel  cases,  the  one  at 
Riga  in  1857,  and  the  other  at  St.  Louis  in  1871 ,  which  have  suggested 
to  him  the  true  solution.  Here  Is  the  letter  which  I  had  this  morning 
acknowietl^ring  my  assistance."  He  tossed  over,  ns  he  spoke,  a  crumpled 
sheet  f)f  foreign  note-pa j)er.  I  glanced  my  eyes  do'.\  n  It,  cntr-hinir  a 
prof  usion  of  notes  of  admiration,  with  stray  "  magnifiques,^'  '*  coup-de- 
maitres,"  and  "  toiirs-de-force/'  all  testifying  to  ^e  ardent  admiration 
of  the  Fraidiman. 

"  He  speaks  as  a  pnpil  to  his  master,"  said  1. 

"  Oh,  lie  rates  ray  assistance  too  highly,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes, 
lightly.  "  He  has  considerable  gUis  himself.  He  possesses  two  out  of 
the  three  qualities  necessary  lor  the  ideal  detective.  He  has  tiie  power 
of  observation  and  that  of  deduction.  He  is  only  wanting  in  knowl- 
edge ;  and  that  may  come  in  time.  He  is  now  translating  my  small 
works  into  French." 

"  Your  works  ?" 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?"  he  crial,  laughing.    ''Yes,  I  have  been 

fuilty  of  several  monographs.  They  are  all  upon  t«)haical  subjects, 
[ere,  fi)r  sample,  is  one  *  Upon  the'Distinotion  between  the  Ashes  of 
the  Various  Tobaoooes.'  In  it  I  enumerate  a  hundred  and  forty  forms 
of  cigar-,  cigarette-,  and  pipfr^tobaoco,  with  colored  plates  illustrating  the 
difference  in  the  a.sh.  It  is  a  point  which  is  continually  tnmiiirr  np  in 
criminal  trials,  aud  which  is  sometimes  of  supreme  im|K)rtance  as  a  clue. 
If  you  can  say  definitely^  for  example,  that  some  murder  has  been  done 
by  a  man  who  was  smoking  an  Indian  Itmkah)  it  obviously  narrows 
TOOT  field  of  search.  To  the  trained  eye  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  bUck  ash  of  a  Triohinopoly  and  the  white  fluff  of  bird's-eye 
as  there  is  between  n  cabbage  and  a  potato." 

**  You  have  an  extraordiuary  gemus  for  niinntiffi,"I  remarked. 
''I  appreciate  their  importance.  Here  is  my  monograph  U|)ou  the 
tracing  of  footsteps,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  plaster  of  Paris 
as  a  preserver  ot  impresses.  Here,  too^  is  a  curious  little  work  upon 
the  influence  of  a  trade  upon  the  form  of  the  hand,  with  lithotypes 
of  tiie  hands  of  slatersi  eailoia^  oork-cuttersy  compositors,  weavers,  and 
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diamond-polishers.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  interert  to  the 
scientific  detective, — especially  in  cases  of  unclaimed  bodies,  or  in 
diacoveriog  the  anteoedentB  of  cnmioals.  Bat  I  weary  you  with  my 
hobby." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  earnestly,  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  me,  especially  siooe  I  have  had  the  opportnnity  of  obaerviog  yoar 

SiBctScal  application  of  it  But  you  spoke  just  now  of  observatioD  and 
eduction.    Surely  the  one  to  some  extent  implies  the  other." 

"  Why,  hardly,"  he  answered,  leaning  back  luxuriously  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  sending  up  thick  blue  wreaths  from  hb  pipe.  "  For  example 
observation  shows  me  that  you  have  been  to  the  Wigmore  Street  Poat- 
Offioe  this  morning,  bnt  deduction  lets  me  know  that  when  there  yon 
despatched  a  telegram." 

«  Right !"  said  I.  "  Right  on  both  points !  But  I  confess  that  I 
(loTvt  see  how  you  arrived  at  it.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse  upon  my  part, 
and  1  have  mentioned  it  to  no  one," 

"  It  is  amj^licity  itself/^  he  remarked,  chuckling  at  my  surprise, — 
"so  absurdly  aim  pie  that  an  explanation  is  su^rfluous  ;  and  yet  it  may 
serve  to  define  the  limits  of  obser\'ation  and  of  deduction.  Ot^rvadon 
tella  me  that  you  have  a  little  reddish  monk!  adhering  to  your  instep. 
Just  oppasite  the  St-yinour  Street  Office  tliey  hav^  t:)kpii  n]>  the  pave- 
ment and  thrown  up  some  earth  which  lies  in  sucii  u  way  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  treading  in  it  in  entering.  Theearth  is  of  this  peculiar 
reddish  tint  which  fi)und,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowliereelse  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. So  much  is  observation.  The  rest  is  deduction/' 
"How,  then,  did  you  deflnoe  the  tel^ram  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  knew  that  you  had  not  written  a  letter,  since  I 
sat  opjKisite  to  you  all  morning.  I  see  also  in  your  open  desk  there 
that  you  have  a  sheet  of  stamps  and  a  thick  bundle  of  post^cards. 
Wliat  could  you  go  into  the  ]XJ^^t-offioe  for,  then,  but  to  send  a  wire? 
Eliminate  all  other  factors,  and  the  one  which  remains  must  be  the 
truth." 

**  In  this  case  it  certainly  is  so,"  I  replied,  after  a  little  thought. 
"  The  thing,  however,  is,  as  you  say,  of  the  simplest  Would  you  think 
me  imprtinent  if  I  were  to  put  your  theories  to  a  more  severe  test?" 

**  On  the  contrary/'  he  answen  d,  "  it  would  prevent  me  fipom  taking 
a  second  do^e  of  cocaine.  I  should  be  delighted  to  look  into  any  prob- 
lem which  you  might  submit  to  me." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  that  it  is  diiiicult  for  a  man  to  have  any 
object  in  daily  use  without  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon 
it  m  such  a  way  that  a  trained  observer  might  resd  it,  Kow,  I  have 
here  a  watch  which  lias  recently  eome  into  my  possession.  Would  you 
have  the  kindness  to  let  me  have  an  opinion  upon  the  chaiaotgr  or 
habits  of  the  late  owner?" 

I  handed  him  over  the  watch  with  some  slight  feeling  of  amusement 
in  my  heart,  for  the  test  was,  as  I  thoaght,^u  imponible  one,  and  I 
intmded  it  as  a  lesson  against  the  somewhat  dogmatic  tone  which  he 
occasionally  assumed.  He  balanced  the  watch  in liis  hand,  gazed  hard 
nt  the  dial,  opened  the  back,  and  examined  the  works,  first  with  his 
naked  eyes  and  then  with  a  powerful  convex  lens.   I  could  hardly  keep 
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from  smiling  at  his  crest&Ueo  faoe  when  he  finally  anapped  the  caae  to 
and  iiunded  it  back. 

There  are  hardly  any  data/'  he  remarked.  **  The  watch  has  been 
leoently  cleaned,  which  robs  me  of  my  most  sumstivc  facts/' 

"  You  are  right,"  I  answered.  "  It  was  deaned  before  being  sent 
to  me."  In  niv  n^^irt  T  aocuse<l  my  companion  of  putting  forward  a 
most  lame  and  impotent  excuse  to  cover  his  failure.  VV^hat  data  could 
he  expect  from  au  uucleaned  watch  ? 

**  Thonffh  nnsatisfiMJtory,  my  researofa  has  not  been  entirely  barren,'' 
he  obflonred,  staring  np  at  the  ceiling  with  dreamy,  lack-lustre  eyes. 
"  Subject  to  your  correction,  I  should  judge  that  the  watch  bdonged  to 
your  elder  brother,  who  inherited  it  from  your  father." 

"  That  you  gather,  no  doubt,  from  the  H.  W.  upou  the  back  ?" 

"  Quite  so.  The  W.  su^estd  your  owu  name.  The  date  of  the 
walch  is  nearly  fifty  years  baa,  and  tiie  initials  are  as  old  as  the  watch : 
so  it  was  made  for  the  last  generation.  Jewelry  oaually  deeoends  to  the 
eldest  son,  and  he  is  most  likely  to  have  the  same  name  as  the  father. 
Yonr  fnther  hf\»<,  if  I  remember  ri'^ht,  been  dead  many  years.  Itha^ 
therefore,  be<;n  in  the  liands  of  y«)ur  eldest  brother." 

"  Right,  so  liir,  '  said  1.    **  Anything  else  ?" 

^  He  was  a  man  of  nntidr  haSitSy-^veiy  nntid^  and  careless.  He 
was  left  with  gpod  prospects,  but  he  threw  away  hia  chances,  lived  for 
some  time  in  poverty  with  occasional  short  intervals  of  prosperity,  and 
finally,  taking  to  drink,  he  died.    That  is  all  I  can  gather." 

I  sprang  from  ray  cliairand  limp^  impatiently  about  the  room  with 
considerable  bitterness  in  my  heart 

"This  is  unworthy  of  you,  Holmes,^'  I  ssid.  I  oonld  not  have 
believed  that  yon  would  have  descended  to  this.  Yon  have  made  in- 
quiries into  the  history  of  my  unhappy  brother,  and  you  now  pretend 
to  de<]uc«  this  knowledge  in  some  fancifid  way.  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  believe  that  you  have  read  all  this  from  his  old  watch  !  It  is  unkind, 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  has  a  touch  of  charlatanism  in  it." 

My  dear  doctor,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  pray  accept  my  apologiea. 
Viewing  the  matter  as  an  abetnict  problem,  I  nsd  forgotten  now  peiv 
sonal  and  painful  a  thiuL'  it  might  be  to  you.  I  a-~nrc  yon,  howowr, 
that  I  never  even  knew  that  yon  had  a  brother  uutii  you  Irnuded  me 
the  watol).'' 

**'  Then  bow  in  the  name  of  all  thst  is  wonderfol  did  yon  get  these 
fsflls?   They  are  absolutely  correct  in  every  particular." 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  luck.  I  could  only  eay  what  wss  the  bahmoe  of 
probability.    I  did  not  at  all  expect  to  be  so  accurate." 

"  But  it  was  not  mere  gnesa-work  ?" 

**  No,  no :  I  never  guess.  It  is  a  shocking  habit,— destructive  to 
the  logiml  ftcnlty.  What  seems  strange  to  yon  is  only  so  beoauso 
you  do  not  follow  my  tnun  thought  or  observe  the  small  &cts  upon 
which  large  inferences  may  depend.    For  example,  I  began  by  stating 

that  your  brother  was  onreles.s.  "When  you  observe  the  lower  part  or 
that  watch-case  yon  not  ice  tliat  it  is  not  only  dinted  in  two  places,  but 
it  is  cut  and  marked  aii  over  from  tlie  habit  of  keeping  other  hard 
objects,  snob  ns  coins  or  keys^in  the  same  pocket.  SufJy  it  is  no  giesl 
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ieat  to  aasuQie  tliat  a  mau  who  treats  a  iifly-guuiea  watcli  ao  cavalierly 
miut  be  a  carelett  mtn.  Neither  is  it  a  veijr  &r-fetched  inferenoe  tliafc 
a  man  who  mherits  one  aitiole  of  soch  ^alne  is  pretty  well  provided  for 

In  other  respects." 

I  nodded,  to  show  that  I  followed  his  reasonin?. 

**  It  b  very  customary  for  pawnbrokers  in  England,  when  they  take 
a  watch,  to  scratch  the  uumLx:r  of  the  ticket  with  a  pin-point  upon  the 
inside  of  the  oue.  It  is  more  handy  than  a  label^aa  there  isno  ifak  of 
the  number  being  lost  or  transposed.  There  are  no  less  than  four  saoh 
numbers  vbible  to  ray  lens  on  the  inside  of  this  case.  Inference, — ^that 
your  brother  was  oftpn  nt  low  water.  Secondary  inference, — fliat  he 
had  occasional  bursts  oi  pros^xirily,  or  he  could  not  have  redeemed  tiie 
pledge.  Finally,  X  ask  vou  to  look  at  the  inner  plate,  which  contains 
the  key-hole.  Look  at  the  thousands  of  soratohes  all  round  the  hole, — 
marks  whoe  the  key  has  slipped.  What  sober  man's  key  could  have 
s<»red  those  grooves  ?  But  you  will  never  see  a  drunkard's  watch 
without  them.  He  winds  it  at  night,  and  he  leaves  these  traoes  of  bis 
unsteady  band.    Where  is  the  luystety  in  all  thb?" 

*'It  is  as  clear  as  daylight,*'  I  answefed.  "I  regret  the  injustice 
whidi  I  did  you.  I  shouM  have  had  more  &ith  in  your  marvellous 
fuxdty.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  professional  ioquiiy  on  foot 
at  present  ?" 

"None.  Henro  the  coaiine.  T  oiinnot  live  without  brain-work. 
What  else  is  tliere  to  live  for?  (Stand  at  the  window  here.  Was  ever 
Buoh  a  dreary,  dismal,  unprofitable  world?  See  how  the  yellow  fog 
swirls  down  the  street  and  drifts  across  the  dun-colored  houses.  What 
could  be  more  hopelessly  prosaic  and  material  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
having  powers,  doctor,  when  one  has  no  fie!  ]  i?pon  which  to  exert 
them?  Crime  is  commonplace,  existence  i-  < ominonplace,  and  no 
qualities  save  those  which  are  oommonplaoe  have  any  function  upon 
earth." 

I  had  opened  my  mouth  to  reply  to  this  tirade,  when  with  a  crisp 
knock  our  landlady  entcaed,  bearing  a  card  upon  the  brass  salver. 

"A  young  lady  for  yon,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  my  wmpnnmn. 

"  Miss  Mary  Morstan,"  he  read.  '*  Hum  !  I  have  no  reeulleciion  of 
the  name.  Ask  the  young  lady  to  step  up,  Mrs.  Hudson.  Don't  go, 
doctor.   I  shoukl  pr^^  tlutt  you  remain.*^ 


OHAFTEB  11. 

THB  8TATUBMT  Or  THE  CASK 

MiflB  MoBSTAir  entered  the  room  with  a  firm  step  and  an  outward 

composure  of  manner.  She  was  a  blonde  young  lady,  small,  dainty, 
well  gloved,  and  dressed  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  plainness  hik!  Himplicity  about  her  costurtic  wliich  bore  with  it 
a  soyrtrii^tion  of  liiuited  meiins.  Tiie  dress  was  a  sombre  grayish  U'ige, 
untniumed  and  uubraided,  and  she  wore  a  small  turban  of  the  same 
dull  hue^  rdieved  only  by  a  suspidon  of  white  feather  in  the  sidsw  Her 
ftoe  had  neither  r^lari^  of  feature  nor  beauty  of  compkzion,  but 
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her  expression  vras  sweet  and  amiable,  and  ber  large  blue  eyes  were  sin* 
golarly  spiritual  and  sympathetic.  lo  an  experiraoe  of  women  which 
extends  over  many  nations  and  three  separate  eontinent<<,  I  have  nevw 
l(K)ke<l  upon  a  face  which  gave  a  clearer  promi.se  of  a  refined  and  sen- 
sitive nntiire.  I  wuld  not  but  observe  that  as  she  took  the  seat  wliich 
Sherlock  ilulmeii  placed  for  her,  her  lip  trembled,  her  band  (Quivered, 
and  she  showed  every  sign  of  intense  inward  agitation. 

I  have  come  to  you,  Mr.  Holmes,"  she  said,  **  because  you  once 
enabled  my  employer,  Mrs.€Secil  Forrester,  to  unravel  a  little  domestic 
complication.    She  was  much  impre?so<l  by  your  khi<hies.s  and  skill," 

"  Mrs.  Cecil  Forrester,"  he  rci)cat<;fl,  thou|;iiilully.  "  I  believe  that 
I  was  uf  some  slight  service  to  her.  The  ca;>e,  however,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  a  very  simple  one.'' 

"She  dni  not  think  so.  But  at  least  you  cannot  say  the  same  of 
mine.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  strange,  more  utterly  inex- 
J^icable,  ih:\n  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself." 

Holmes  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  glistened.  He  leaned  for- 
ward in  his  chair  witii  an  expression  of  extraordinary  couoentration 
upon  bis  clear-cut,  hawk-like  features.  "State  your  case,'' said  be,  in 
brisk,  bunnesB  tcmes. 

I  Mt  that  my  position  was  an  embarrassing  one.  Ton  will,  I  am 
sore,  excuse  me,"  I  said,  rising  from  my  chair. 

To  my  surprise,  the  young  lady  held  up  her  gloved  IuiikI  to  detain 
me.  "  If  your  friend,"  she  said,  would  be  good  enough  lo  stop,  be 
might  be  of  inestimable  service  to  me." 

I  relapsed  into  my  chair. 
Bridiy,"  she  continued,  the  facts  are  these.  My  father  was  an 
officer  in  an  Indian  raiment  who  sent  me  home  when  I  was  quite  a 
cliild.  My  mother  was  dead,  and  I  had  no  relative  in  Enji;land.  I  was 
placed,  however,  in  a  comlbrtable  boarding  establishment  at  Edinburgh, 
and  there  I  remained  until  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  the  year 
1878  mv  fiitber,  who  was  senior  captain  of  his  regiment,  obtained  twelve 
months^^  leave  and  came  home.  He  telegraphed  to  me  from  London 
that  he  had  arrivcfl  nil  safe,  and  directed  me  to  come  down  at  once, 
giving  the  Jjangham  Hotel  as  his  addre-**.  His  message,  as  I  remember, 
was  full  ol  kindness  an(i  love.  On  reaching  Ix)ndon  I  drove  to  the 
Xai^ham,  and  was  infcNrmed  that  Captain  Horstan  was  staying  there, 
but  that  he  had  gone  out  the  night  before  and  had  not  returned.  I 
waited  all  day  without  news  of  him.  That  nighty  on  the  advice  of  the 
manager  of  the  hotel,  loommunicntwl  with  tlie  ])nHce,  and  next  morning 
we  advertised  in  all  the  papers.  Our  inquiries  led  to  no  result;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  woiu  has  ever  been  heard  of  my  unfortunate 
iathar.  He  came  home  with  his  heart  ibll  of  hope,  to  find  some  peaocL 
some  comfort,  aad  instead—"  She  pnt  her  hand  to  her  throat,  and 
a  choking  sob  cut  short  the  sratenoe. 

"The  date?"  asked  Holmes,  openinfj^  his  note-book. 
He  disappeared  upon  the  3d  of  December,  1878, — nearly  ten  years 

ago." 

"His  luggage f 

"  Bcmained  at  the  hotel.   There  was  nothing  in  it  to  miggaik  a  du^ 
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«-*Miiie  dothesy  some  books,  wad  a  oonsiderable  number  of  curiosities 
from  the  Andaman  Islands.   He  had  been  one  q£  the  offioen  in  ohaige 

of  the  convict-guard  there." 

"  Had  he  any  frionds  in  town?*' 

*'  Only  one  that  we  know  of, — M^or  Sholto,  of  his  own  regiment, 
the  34th  Bombay  Infantry.  The  major  had  retired  some  little  time 
before,  and  lived  at  Upper  Norwood.  We  oommunicated  with  him,  of 
oonree,  but  he  did  not  even  know  that  his  brother  officer  was  in  England." 

"A  singular  case,"  remarked  Holmes. 

"I  have  not  yet  described  to  you  the  most  singular  part.  Alxjut  six 
years  ago — to  be  exact,  upon  tlie  4th  of  May,  1682 — an  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  lham  asKing  for  the  address  of  Mms  Hary  Morstaa 
and  stating  that  it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  come  forward.  There 
was  no  name  or  address  appended.  I  had  at  that  time  jnst  entered  the 
family  of  Mi-s.  Cecil  Forrester  in  the  capacity  of  governess.  By  her 
advice  I  publislicd  niy  addrtsss  in  the  advertisement  cohiran.  The  siune 
day  there  arrived  through  the  post  a  small  card-board  box  addressed  to 
me,  which  I  found  to  contain  a  very  large  and  lustrous  pearl.  No  word 
of  writing  was  endoaed.   Since  then  eveiy  year  upon  the  same  date 


exjx^rt.  to  be  of  a  rare  variety  and  of  considerable  value.  You  c^u  see 
for  yourselves  that  they  are  very  handsome."  She  o|)ene<l  a  flat  box  as 
she  spoke,  and  showed  me  six  of  the  finest  pearls  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  Your  statement  is  most  interesting,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes.  **  Has 
anything  else  occurred  to  you  ?" 

Yf«,  and  no  later  than  to-dav.  That  is  whv  I  have  come  to  vou. 
'i  his  morning  X  received  this  letter,  which  you  will  perhaps  read  for 
yourself." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Holmes.  The  envelope  too,  please.  Post- 
mark, London,  8.  W.   Date,  July  7.   Hum  I   Man's  thumb-mark  on 

corner, — probably  postman.  Best  quality  paper.  Envelopes  at  six|)ence 
a  f^eket  Particular  man  in  his  stationery.  No  address.  '  Be  at  the 
third  pillar  from  the  left  outside  the  Lyceum  Theatre  to-night  at  seven 
o'clock.  If  you  are  distrustful,  bring  two  friends.  You  are  a  wronged 
woman,  and  shall  have  jostioe.  Do  not  brinj^  police.  If  you  do,  all 
will  be  in  vain.  Your  unknown  friend.'  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  little  mysterv.  Wlmt  do  you  intend  to  do,  Miss  Morstan?*' 
"That  is  exactly  what  1  want  to  ask  you." 

**  Then  we  shall  most  certainly  go.  You  and  I  and — ^yes,  why,  Dr. 
Watson  is  the  very  man.  Your  correspondent  says  two  fr^ds.  He 
and  I  have  worked  together  before.'' 

But  would  he  come?"  she  asked,  with  something  appealing  in  her 
TCtce  and  expression. 

"  I  Rhould  be  proud  and  happy,"  said  I,  fervently,  "  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service." 

You  are  both  very  kind,''  she  answered,  "  I  have  led  a  retired 
life,  and  have  no  friends  whom  I  could  appeal  to.  If  I  am  here  at  six 
it  will  do,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  You  must  not  be  later,"  said  Holmes.   "  There  is  one  other  pointy 
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however.  Is  this  handwrituig  the  same  as  that  upon  the  pearl-box 
addressesf 

"I  have  them  hfin^^'  she  anewetedi  prodnouig  half  a  ckneii  pieoea  of 
paper. 

**Yoa  are  certainly  a  model  client.  You  liave  the  correct  iutuition. 
Let  us  see,  now/'  He  spread  out  the  papers  upon  the  table,  auU  gave 
litUe  dartiug  glaooee  from  one  to  the  other.  "  They  are  disgaised  hands, 
except  the  letter/'  he  eaid,  presently,  **  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  authorship.  See  how  the  irrepramble  Greek  e  will  break  out,  and 
see  the  twirl  of  the  final  s.  They  arc  undoubtedly  by  the  same  person. 
I  should  not  like  to  suggest  false  Lopes,  Miss  Morstan,  but  ia  there  any 
resemblance  betw^n  this  hand  and  that  of  your  father  V* 

"Nothing  oonld  be  mora  unlike." 

"  I  expected  to  hear  you  say  so.  We  shall  look  out  for  yon,  then, 
at  six.  Aray  allow  me  to  keep  the  papers.  I  may  look  into  the  matter 
before  then.    It  is  only  half-past  tliree.    An  revoir,  then." 

"An  revoir"  said  our  vibitor,  and,  with  a  bright,  kindly  glance  from 
one  to  the  other  of  she  replaced  her  pearl-box  in  her  boisoiu  and  hur- 
ried away.  Standing  at  the  window,  I  watebed  her  walking  bruddy 
down  the  street,  until  the  gray  turban  and  white  feather  were  bat  a 
speck  in  the  sombre  crowd. 

"  What  a  yery  attractive  woman  1"  I  exdaimed,  turning  to  my  oom- 
panion. 

He  had  lit  his  pipe  again,  and  was  leaning  back  with  drooping  eye- 
lids.     Is  she?*'  be  said,  languidly.     I  did  not  observe." 

"  You  really  are  an  automaton,— a  calculating^madiine  ?*  I  cried. 

"There  is  something  positively  inhuman  in  you  at  times." 

He  smiie<l  gently.  "  It  is  of  flie  first  Importance,"  he  sait],  "  not  to 
allow  yonr  judi^micnt  to  be  biitsseii  1:\  }>«  'sonal  fjualitie.s.  A  client  is  to 
me  a  mere  unit, — a  iactor  in  a  problem.  The  eiiiotioual  «jualities  are 
antagonistio  to  dear  reasoning.  I  assure  yoa  that  the  most  winning 
woman  I  ever  knew  was  hanged  for  poisoning  three  little  children  for 
their  insurance-money,  and  the  most  repellent  man  of  my  acquaintance 
is  a  phi);n!thropist  who  has  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  upon  the 
London  poor." 

"  In  this  casie,  however    — " 

**  I  never  make  ezoeptions.  An  exception  disproves  the  rule.  Have 

yon  ever  bad  tK-casion  to  study  ehamcter  in  haiidwriting?  What  do 
you  make  of  tliis  fellow's  scribble?" 

"  It  is  Ie|i;ible  and  regular,"  I  answered.  ^  A  man  of  business  habits 
and  some  force  of  character." 

Holmes  shook  his  head.  '  Luok  at  his  long  Icttci-s,"  he  said.  They 
liardly  rise  above  the  common  herd.  That  a  might  be  an  a,  and  tihat 
I  an  €L  Men  of  character  always  differentiate  their  long  lettere,  how- 
ever illegibly  they  may  write.  There  is  vacillation  in  his  ^-'s  and  self- 
e>t€'<^m  in  hi'^  onpitals.  I  am  poine  out  now.  I  have  some  few  references 
to  make.  Let  me  recommend  this  book, — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ever  penned.  It  is  Winwood  Beade's  *  Martyrdom  of  Man.'  I  shall 
be  back  in  an  boor.'' 

I  sat  In  the  window  with  the  volume  In  my  hand,  bnt  my  thoughts 
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wert  far  from  the  daring  specalationfl  of  tha  writer.  My  mind  ran  apon 
our  late  visitor, — her  smiles,  the  deep  rich  toiMt  of  her  voice,  the 

strange  mystery  which  overhung  her  life.  If  she  were  seventeen  at  the 
time  of  her  father's  (Usafjx'anince  she  must  be  seveii-ajid-twenty  now, 
— a  sweet  age,  when  youiii  ha^  l<^t  its  self-consciousness  and  become  a 
little  sobered  by  expcrieuce.  So  I  sat  and  mused,  until  such  dangtrous 
thoughts  oame  into  my  head  that  I  hnrried  away  to  my  desk  and  plunged 
furiously  into  the  latest  treatise  upon  pathology.  What  was  I,  an  army 
surgeon  with  a  weak  and  a  weaker  banking-aecount,  that  I  *ihould 
dare  to  think  of  such  thinr^?  She  wasauult,  a  faetor, — nothing  more. 
If  my  future  were  black,  it  was  better  surely  to  face  it  like  a  man  than 
to  attempt  to  brighten  it  by  mere  willH) -the-wiaps  of  the  imaginotioD. 


CHAtrrsB  III. 
ixr  QUBBT  OF  ▲  aoLonoif . 

It  was  half^pest  five  before  Holmes  returneil.  He  was  bright, 
eager,  and  in  excellent  spirits, — a  mood  which  in  bis  case  alternated 
with  fits  of  the  blackest  dej)rL^s.sIon. 

"There  is  no  great  mystery  in  this  matter,"  he  said,  talking  the  cup 
of  tea  which  I  had  pouretl  out  for  him.  "  The  facts  appear  to  admit 
of  only  one  explanatkm.'^ 

"  What !  you  have  solved  it  already  f* 

"  Well,  that  would  be  too  much  to  say.    I  have  discovered  a  sug- 
gestive fart,  tluit  U  all.    It  is,  however,  r/ry  suggestive.    The  details - 
are  still  to  be  a  kl  d.    I  have  just  found,  on  oonstilting  the  back  files 
of  the  ThneSf  that  Major  Sholto,  ol"  UpiMjr  Norwood,  late  of  the  34th 
Bombay  Infantry,  died  upon  the  28th  of  April,  1882.'' 

'*I  may  be  very  obtuse,  Holmes,  but  I  fail  to  see  what  this 
anggests.'' 

"No?  You  surprise  me.  Look  at  it  in  tliis  way,  then.  Captain 
Morstan  disap|)ears.  The  only  person  in  J^ondon  whom  he  could  have 
visited  is  ALijor  Sholto.  Major  Sholto  denies  having  heard  that  he 
was  in  London.  Four  years  later  Sholto  dies.  WWwn  a  wedt  of  Ait 
deaih  Captain  Morstan's  daughter  receives  a  valuable  present,  which 
is  repeated  from  year  to  year,  and  now  culminates  in  a  letter  which 
delfcribes  her  as  a  wronged  woman.  What  wrong  can  it  refei-  to  except 
this  deprivation  of  her  father?  And  why  should  the  presents  b^n 
immediately  after  Sholto's  death,  unless  it  is  that  ShoWs  heir  knows 
SfMnetbing  of  tiie  mystery  and  desires  to  make  compensation  ?  Have 
you  any  alternative  theory  which  will  meet  the  facts?" 

"But  what  a  stranc^e  compensation!  And  how  strangely  made! 
Whv,  too,  slu)\ild  he  write  a  letter  now,  i-ather  than  six  yean?  ago? 
Again,  the  letter  i$peaks  of  giving  her  justice.  What  ju.stice  can  she 
have?  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  her  father  is  still  alive.  There 
is  no  other  injustice  in  her  case  that  you  know  of." 

"  There  are  difficulties  ;  there  are  certainly  difficulties,"  said  Sher- 
look  Holmesy  penaivelj.   "  But  our  expedition  of  to-night  will  solve 
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them  all.  AH,  here  is  a  fnnr-wh;rk'r,  and  Miss  Morstan  is  inside. 
Are  you  all  ready  ?  Then  we  iiad  ijetter  go  down,  for  it  is  a  little  past 
the  boar/' 

I  picked  np  my  hat  and  my  heaviest  stick,  but  I  observed  that 
Holmes  took  his  revolver  from  his  drawer  aiid  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket.  It  was  dear  that  he  thought  that  our  nii^t's  work  might  be  a 

serious  one. 

Miss  Morstan  was  mutiied  in  a  dark  cloak,  and  her  sensitive  face 
was  composed,  but  pale.  She  must  have  been  more  than  woman  if 
At  did  not  feel  some  uneasiness  at  the  strange  enterprise  upon  which 
we  were  embarking,  yet  her  self-control  was  perfect,  and  she  readily 
answered  the  few  additional  queations  which  ohorlock  Holmes  put  to 
her. 

**  Major  Sholto  was  a  very  particular  friend  of  papa's,"  she  said. 
*'  His  letters  were  Aill  of  allusions  to  the  major.  He  and  papa  were  in 
command  of  the  troops  at  the  Andaman  IslnidSy  so  they  were  thrown  a 
great  deal  t<^eth^.  Bv  the  way,  a  curious  paper  was  found  in  papa's 
desk  whirli  po  on*^  coukl  understand.  I  don't  suppose  tlint  it  is  of  the 
slightest  i!n]H)rtance,  but  I  thought  you  might  care  to  tiee  it,  SO  I 
brought  it  with  me.    It  is  here." 

Holmes  unfolded  the  paper  carelhlljr  And  smoothed  it  out  upon  Ms 
knee.  He  then  very  metluiaioally  examined  it  all  over  with  bis  double 
lens. 

"  It  is  paper  of  native  Indian  manufacture,"  lie  remarked.  "  It  has 
at  some  time  been  pinncni  to  a  board.  The  diagram  ui>oa  it  appears  to 
be  a  plan  of  part  of  a  large  building  with  numerous  halls,  corridors, 
and  passages.  At  one  point  is  a  small  cross  done  in  red  ink,  and  above 
it  is  '3.37  from  left,'  in  fade<l  pencil-writing.  In  the  left-hand  corner 
i.5  a  cnrions  hieroglyphic  like  four  crosses  in  a  line  with  their  arms 
touching.  Beside  it  is  written,  in  verv  rough  and  coarse  characters, 
*  The  sign  of  the  four, — Jonathan  JSmail,  Mahomet  Singh,  Abdullah 
Khan,  Dost  Akbar.'  No,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  this  bears 
npon  the  matter.  Yet  it  Is  evidently,  a  document  of  importance.  It 
has  been  kept  carefully  in  a  pooket-book ;  fw  the  one  side  is  as  dean 
as  the  other." 

"  It  was  in  h:->  pocket-book  that  we  found  it," 

"  Preserve  it  airefully,  then,  Miss  Mon^tan,  for  it  may  prove  to  he 
of  use  to  us.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  tliis  matter  may  tnrn  out  to  be 
much  deeper  and  more  subtle  than  I  at  first  suppoeeci.  I  must  reo&n- 
sider  my  ideas.''  He  leaned  back  in  the  cab,  and  I  could  see  by  his 
drawn  brow  and  his  vaf-nnt  ovo  that  he  was  thinking  intentlv.  Miss 
Morstan  and  I  chatted  in  an  un-  l*  rtotn^  about  our  present  expedition  and 
its  possible  outcome,  but  our  companion  maintained  his  impenetrable 
reserve  nnlil  the  end  of  onr  journey. 

It  was  a  Septembiv  evening,  and  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  but  the  day 
bad  bef-n  a  dreary  one,  and  a  dense  drifluy  fog  lay  low  upon  the  great 
city.  Mud-oolore<l  r^  nids  drooped  sadly  over  the  muddy  -trrpf". 
Down  the  Strand  the  lamps  wore  but  misty  sploteli  of  ditfuseii  light 
which  threw  a  feeble  circular  glimmer  upon  the  slimy  pavement.  The 
yellcfw  glare  fym  the  shop-windows  streamed  ont  into  the  steamy, 
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vaporous  air,  and  threw  a  murkj,  shifting  radiance  across  the  crowded 
thortxighftreii  There  was,  to  mj  mind,  eomething  eerie  and  ghost-like 
in  the  endless  prooesBion  of  faces  which  flitted  acroes  these  narrow  ban 
of  light, — sad  facfs  and  glad,  ha^^rd  and  merry.  Like  all  human 
kind|  they  flitte<l  from  the  gloom  mto  the  light,  and  so  back  into  the 
gloom  once  more.  I  am  not  subject  to  impressions,  but  the  dull,  heavy 
evening,  with  the  strange  business  upon  which  we  were  engaged,  com- 
bined to  make  me  nmom  and  depreswd.  I  ooold  see  from  Miae 
Montan^s  manner  that  she  was  anffering  from  the  same  feeling.  Holmea 
alone  could  rise  superior  to  petty  influences.  He  held  his  open  note- 
book upon  his  knee,  and  from  time  to  time  be  jotted  down  figures  and 
memoranda  in  the  lipht  of  his  pocket-lantern. 

At  tlje  Lyceum  Theatre  the  crowds  were  alr^dy  thick,  at  the  side- 
entranoea.  In  front  a  oontinnona  stream  of  hansoms  and  foar>wheelen 
were  rattling  up,  discbaiging  their  cargoes  of  shirt-fronted  men  and 
heshawled,  bc^diamonded  women.  We  had  hardly  reache<l  the  third 
pillar,  which  was  our  rendezvon.^j,  before  a  small,  dark,  brisk  man  in 
the  drcbs  of  a  coachman  accosted  us. 

**  Are  you  the  parties  who  come  witJi  Miss  Morstan     he  asked. 

"I  am  M»  tforstu, tod  Hhw  two  gotlenMn  an>  mrttkadMr 
aaid  she. 

fTo  hent  a  pair  of  wonderfully  ]x?netrating  and  qtio^tinning  eyeS 
upon  us.  "  Yon  will  excuse  me,  mi««,"  he  saia,  with  a  certain  dogged 
manner,  "  but  I  was  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  word  that  neither  of 
yoor  companions  is  a  police-officer." 

I  give  yon  my  word  on  Hiat,''  she  answered. 

He  ^ve  a  shrill  whistle,  on  which  a  street  Arab  led  across  a  four- 
wheeler  and  o))ened  the  door.  The  mnn  who  had  ad'lrf^ssed  m  mounted 
to  the  l»ox,  while  we  took  our  ])lace,s  inside.  We  had  hardly  done  so 
before  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horse,  ami  we  plunged  away  at  a 
fbilona  pace  through  the  fo^gy  streets. 

The  aitnation  was  a  carious  one.  We  were  driving  to  an  unknown 
place,  on  an  unknown  errand.  Yet  our  invitation  was  cither  a  com- 
plete hoax, — which  was  an  inconceivable  hypothesis, — or  else  we  had 
gfMKl  reason  to  tiiink  that  imj)ortant  if^sues  might  hang  upon  our 
Journey.  Miss  Morstan's  demeanor  was  as  resolute  and  collected  as 
ever.  I  endeavored  to  cheer  and  amuae  her  by  reminiaoenoee  of  my 
adventures  in  Afghanistan;  but,  to  tell  the  troth,  I  was  myself  so 
exeitwl  at  our  situation  and  so  curious  as  to  our  destination  that  my 
stories  were  slightly  involved.  To  this  day  she  declares  that  I  told  her 
.  one  moving  aueedote  as  to  how  a  musket  looked  into  my  tent  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  how  I  fired  a  double-barrelled  tiger  cub  at  it. 
At  flirt  I  had  some  idea  as  to  the  direction  in  ^ich  we  were 
.driving;  but  soon,  what  with  our  pac^  the  fog,  and  my  own  limited 
knowledge  of  London,  T  lost  my  bearings,  and  knew  nothing,  save  that 
we  seemed  to  be  going  a  very  long  way.  Sherlock  Holmes  wa*?  never 
at  &ult,  however,  and  he  muttered  the  names  as  the  cab  rattled  through 
aqnatea  and  in  and  ont  by  tortoont  by-atreeta. 

'^Boehester  Row,"  said  he.  "Now  Vincent  Square.  Now  we 
ooma  OQt  on  the  Vaoxhall  Bridge  Bead.   We  are  makiii^  for  the 
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Sorrej  side,  apparently.  Yes,  I  tiiuugiit  so.  Now  we  are  on  the 
briter  Tod  can  catch  glimpea  of  the  river." 

We  did  indeed  get  a  fleeting  view  of  a  stretch  of  the  Thames  with 
the  hunps  shining  upon  the  broad,  silent  water ;  but  our  oab  dashed  on, 

and  was  soon  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  streets  upon  the  other  side. 

"  Wordsworth  Road,"  said  my  companion.  "  Priory  Boad.  Lark 
Hall  Lane.  Stockwell  Place,  liobert  Street.  Cold  Harbor  I^ne. 
Oar  onest  does  not  appear  to  take  ns  to  wj  fSnhionable  regions." 

We  had,  indeed,  reached  a  questionable  and  forbidding  neighboi^ 
hood.  Long  Hnes  of  dull  brick  hooses  were  only  relieved  by  the 
coarse  glare  and  tawdry  brillinncy  of  public  houses  nt  t!i(>  corner. 
Then  ciinie  rows  of  two-storied  villas  each  with  a  fronting  of  minia- 
ture garden,  and  then  again  interminable  lines  of  new  staring  brick 
buihlugB^ — ^the  monster  tentacles  whkh  the  giant  cily  was  throwing 
oat  into  the  country.  At  last  the  cab  drew  op  at  the  third  house  in  a 
new  terrace.  None  of  the  other  houses  were  inhabited,  and  that  at 
which  we  stopped  wa<?  a«  dnrk  as  its  neighbors,  >ia\'e  for  a  sinp-lo 
glimmer  in  the  kitclien  window.  On  our  kniK-kiiif::,  however,  the  door 
was  instantly  thrown  open  by  a  Hindoo  servant  cJud  in  a  yellow  turban, 
white  loose-fitting  dotbes,  and  a  yellow  sash.  There  was  something 
strangely  incongruous  in  this  Oriental  figure  framed  in  the  common- 
place door-way  of  a  third-rate  suburban  dwelling-hoose. 

"The  Sahib  awaits  you,"  said  he,  and  even  as  he  spoke  there  came 
a  hierh  piping  voice  from  some  inner  room.    "Show  them  in  to 
khiuu Uigur,"  it  cried.    "  Show  them  straight  in  to  me." 


CHAFTEB  IV. 

VKK  SIORT  OF  THE  BAIiD-HBADED  HAN. 

Wb  followed  the  Indian  down  a  sordid  and  common  passage,  ill 
lit  and  worse  furnished,  until  he  came  to  a  door  upon  the  right,  whidi 
he  threw  open.    A  blaze  of  yellow  light  streamed  out  upon  us,  and  in 

the  centre  of  the  glare  tliere  .stof)d  a  siuall  tuan  with  a  very  high  head, 
a  bristle  of  red  liair  all  n)und  t!ie  fringe  of  it,  and  a  bald,  shining 
scalp  which  shot  out  fi*om  among  it  like  a  mountain-peak  from  fir- 
trees.  *  He  writhed  his  hands  toeether  as  he  stood,  ami  his  features 
were  in  a  perpetual  jerk,  now  smuiog,  now  scowling,  but  nevor  for  an 
instant  in  repose.  Natore  had  given  him  a  pendulous  lip,  and  a  too 
vi<ibh'  line  of  yellow  and  irretjiilar  teeth,  wnieh  he  strove  f'cehlv  to 
conceal  \)y  ronstantly  passino-  h\<.  luind  over  the  lower  part  of  liis  iace. 
In  spite  ol  his  obtrusive  baiiiness,  he  gave  the  impression  of  youth. 
In  point  of  &ct  he  had  just  turned  bis  thirtieth  year, 

<'Tour  servant,  Miss  Morstan,"  he  kept  repeating,  in  a  thin,  high 
voice.  "  Your  servant,  gentlemen.  Pray  step  into  my  little  sanctum. 
A  ?ninll  place,  nit>''',  luit  furnished  to  my  own  liking.  An  oasis  of  art 
in  the  howlmp:  dt _>*  it  of  South  London." 

We  were  aii  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  the  apartment  into 
which  he  invited  us.  In  that  sorry  bouse  it  looked  as  out  of  place  as 
a  diamond  of  the  iirat  water  in  m  setting  of  hrsss.  The  richest  and 
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glosijiest  of  curtaim  aud  tapestries  draped  the  walls,  looped  back  here 
and  there  to  expose  Rome  ikfaly-moonted  painting  or  Oriental  vaae. 
The  carpet  was  of  amber-and-black,  so  soft  and  so  thick  thai  the  foot 
sank  pleasantly  into  it^  as  into  a  bed  of  moes.  Two  great  tiger-skins 
thrown  atliwart  it  inorerisef^l  tlio  snggcstion  of  Eastern  loxnry,  as  did  a 
buch  hookah  winch  stood  U{>on  a  nir^t  in  the  corner.  A  lamp  in  the 
&daion  of  a  silver  dove  was  hung  trum  au  almost  invisible  golden 
wire  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  As  it  bomed  it  filled  the  air  with  a 
subtle  and  aromatic  odor. 

''Mr.  Thaddens  Sholto/'  said  the  little  man,  still  jerking  and 
smiling.  ''That  is  my  name.  You  are  Miss  Morstaui  of  ooorse. 
And  these  gentlemen  " 

«  This  £  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  this  Dr.  W  atson." 

"  A  doctor,  dif  cried  he,  mndi  excited.  **  Have  yoa  your  steth- 
oscope?  Might  I  ask  you — would  you  have  the  kindneBS?  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  my  mitral  valve,  if  you  would  be  so  very  good. 
Tiie  aortic  I  may  lely  upon,  but  I  should  value  your  opinion  upon  the 
mitral." 

I  listened  to  bis  heart,  as  requited,  but  was  unable  to  find  any- 
thing  amiss,  save  indeed  that  he  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  for  ne 
shivered  from  head  to  foot  It  i^pears  to  be  normal,^'  I  said.  Tou 
have  no  cause  for  uneasiness." 

"  You  will  excuse  my  anxiety,  Miss  MorFtan,"  he  remarked,  airily. 
"  I  am  a  great  sufferer,  and  I  have  lonn;  had  suspicions  as  to  that 
valve.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  they  are  unwarranted.  Had  your 
firther,  Miss  Morstan,  refrained  firom  throwing  a  strain  upon  bis  hear^ 
he  might  have  been  uive  now." 

I  could  have  struck  the  man  acrc^  the  fiioe,  so  hot  was  I  at  this 
callous  and  off-lmnd  reference  to  so  delicate  a  matter.  Miss  Morstan 
sat  down,  and  her  face  grew  white  to  the  lips.  "  I  knew  iu  my  heart 
that  he  was  dead"  said  she. 

"I  can  give  yon  every  information,"  said  he>  ''and,  what  is  mofe, 
I  can  do  yon  justice ;  and  I  will,  too,  whatever  Brother  Bartholomew 
may  say.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  your  friends  here,  not  only  as  an 
es^cort  to  yon,  but  also  as  witnesses  to  what  I  ara  about  to  do  and  say. 
The  tiir'H_»  of"  us  can  show  a  bold  front  to  Brotlier  Bartholomew.  But 
let  us  have  no  outsiders, — no  ]>olioe  or  officials.  We  can  settle  every- 
thing satisfactorily  among  ourselves,  without  any  interference.  Nothing 
wouM  annoy  Brother  Bartholomew  more  than  any  publicity."  He  sat 
down  upon  a  low  settee  and  blinked  at  us  inquiringly  with  his  weak, 
watery  blue  eyes. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Holmes,  "  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say 
will  go  no  further." 

I  nodded  to  show  my  agreemoit. 

"  That  is  well  I    That  is  well !"  said  he.    "  May  I  oto  yott  a  ^lass 

of  Chiauti,  ^liss  Moi-stan?  Or  of  Tokay?  I  keep  no  other  wmes. 
Shall  I  op^^n  a  Hask  ?  No?  Well,  then,  I  trust  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  tobaceo-smoke,  to  tlie  mild  balsamic  odor  of  the  Eastern 
tobacco.  I  am  a  little  nervous,  and  i  find  my  hookah  an  invaluable 
sedative."  He  applied  a  taper  to  the  gmt  bowl,  and  the  smoke  bnb- 
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blerl  merrily  through  the  n>so-water.  We  eat  all  thn  t'  in  a  semicircle, 
with  our  heads  aavanoedj  aud  our  chins  upon  our  hauds,  while  the 
atrange,  jerky  little  £dlow,  with  his  high,  shiniog  head,  palfed  aoeasily 
in  iha  centre. 

^'  When  I  first  determined  to  make  this  communication  to  yoa,** 
said  ho.  "  I  might  have  given  yon  my  address,  hut  T  reared  that  yon 
might  (lisrejjnrd  my  reauest  and  brin;^  uiiplejii^aiit  jwople  with  you.  I 
took  tlic  liberty,  thereiore,  of  making  an  appointment  iu  such  a  Mray 
that  my  man  Williams  might  be  able  to  see  yoa  first  I  have  oomplele 
eoofideooe  in  his  discretion,  and  he  had  orders,  if  he  were  disBatiafied, 
to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  matter.  You  will  excuse  these  precautions, 
but  T  nm  n  man  of  somewhat  rotiriii'',  fitid  T  mi<jht  even  say  rcfiiRtl, 
ta>tf'>,  ati'l  there  is  nothing  more  uiiaBs.ilielic  than  a  jK)liifmaii.  1  have 
a  natural  shrinking  from  all  forms  uf  rough  muterialiijm.  1  seldom 
eome  in  contact  wiw  the  loogh  crowd.  I  Tive^  as  yon  see,  with  some 
little  atmosphere  of  elegance  anmnd  me.  I  may  call  myself  a  {mtfon 
of  the  arts.  It  is  my  weakness.  The  landsoape  is  a  genuine  Corot, 
and,  thoufrh  a  ofvnnoi'^cp^r  might  pcrhajis  throw  a  doubt  upon  that 
Salvator  Rosii,  tliere  famiot  Ix?  tiio  hiast  question  about  the  Bouguereau. 
I  am  partial  to  the  miKiern  Freiicii  school.'' 

**  Too  will  ezcQse  me,  Mr.  Sholto,''  aaid  Miss  Morstan, "  but  I  am 
here  at  your  reqaeat  to  learn  something  which  you  desire  to  tdl  mew 
It  is  very  late,  and  I  shonld  desire  the  interview  to  be  as  abort  as 
possible.'^ 

"  At  the  best  it  must  take  some  time,"  he  aoiswered ;  "  for  we  shall 
certainlv  have  to  go  to  Norwood  and  see  Brother  Bartholomew.  We 
shall  all  go  and  try  if  we  can  get  the  better  of  Brother  Bartholomew. 
He  is  very  angr>'  with  me  for  taking  the  course  which  has  seemed  right 
to  mc,  I  had  quite  high  words  with  him  last  nij^ht.  Yoa  caOttOt 
imagine  what  a  terrible  fellnw  lir  is  when  he  i-^  anL^rv." 

"  If  we  are  to  go  to  ^orwixni  it  would  periiaps  be  as  wdl  to  start 
at  oDce,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

He  hrngbed  nntil  his  ears  were  quite  red.  *'  That  wonld  haidly  do," 
he  cried.  "  I  don't  know  what  he  would  say  if  I  brooght  you  in  tliat 
sodden  way.  No,  I  must  prepare  you  by  showinir  ynu  How  we  all  stand 
to  rach  other.  Tn  the  first  place,  1  must  tell  you  that  there  are  several 
points  in  the  story  of  which  I  am  myself  ignorant.  I  can  only  lay  the 
mcts.beibre  yoa  aa  fiur  as  I  know  them  myselC 

My  fa&er  was,  as  yoa  may  have  guessed,  ICajor  John  Sholto^onoe 
of  the  Indian  army.  He  retired  some  eleven  years  ago,  and  came  to 
live  at  Pondicherry  Lodge  in  Upper  Norw(XKl.  lie  had  ]>ro«perfHl  in 
India,  and  brought  Imrk  with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  a  large 
collection  of  valuable  curiosities,  and  a  statf  of  native  servants.  With 
these  advantages  he  bought  himself  a  house,  and  lived  in  great  luxury. 
My  twin-bnjtner  Barthdomew  and  I  were  the  only  children. 

I  very  well  remember  the  sensation  which  was  caused  by  the  dis* 
appearance  of  Cn]>tain  Mor«tan.  We  read  the  details  in  the  papers, 
and,  knowiiiL"  that  iie  iiad  lx"en  a  frien<l  of  our  lather's,  we  discu^ed  the 
ca^  freely  in  his  presence.  He  used  to  Join  in  our  speculations  as  to 
whai  wM  have  na^ened.  Kever  hr  an  mstant  did  we  suspect  thai 
Tot.  XLV.— 11 
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he  had  the  whole  secret  hidden  in  his  own  breast, — that  of  all  men  lie 
alone  knew  the  fate  of  Arthur  Morstan. 

**  We  did  know,  however,  that  some  mystery — some  positive  danger 
— overlioog  our  fa&er.  He  was  yetj  fewfal  of  going  oat  akne,  and 
he  always  employed  two  priae-figlitet-s  to  act  as  porters  at  Poodicheny 
Lodge.  WiUiains,  who  drove  you  to-night,  was  one  of  them.  Ha  was 
onoe  h'ght*weight  champion  of  England.  Our  father  would  never  tell 
08  what  it  was  he  feared,  but  he  liad  a  most  marked  aversion  to  men 
with  wooden  legs.  On  one  occasion  he  actually  iirud  his  revolver  at  a 
wooden-legged  man,  who  proved  to  be  a  harmless  tradennan  canvasring 
for  orders.  We  had  to  pay  a  large  snm  to  hush  the  matter  np^  My 
brother  and  I  used  to  think  this  a  mere  whim  of  my  fttbei's,  but  events 
liave  since  led  m  to  change  our  opinion. 

"Early  in  1882  mv  father  received  a  letter  from  India  which  was  a 
great  shock  to  him.  He  nearly  i'ainted  ai  the  breakfast^table  when  he 
opraed  it,  and  from  that  day  he  sickened  to  his  death.  What  was  in 
tne  l^ter  we  conld  never  disoover,  but  I  could  see  as  he  licld  it  that  it 
was  short  and  written  in  a  scrawling  hand.  He  had  suffered  for  years 
from  an  enlarged  spleen,  bnt  he  now  became  rapidly  worse,  and  toM'ards 
the  end  of  April  we  were  informed  that  he  was  Ix^yond  ail  hope,  and 
that  lie  wished  to  make  a  last  comuuinication  to  \m. 

"  When  we  entered  his  room  he  was  propped  up  with  pillows  and 
breathing  heavily.  He  besoiulii  us  to  lode  the  door  and  to  come 
upon  either  side  of  the  bc<l.  Then,  grasping  our  liands,  he  made  a 
remarkable  statement  to  ns,  in  a  voice  which  was  broken  as  much 
by  emotion  as  by  pain.  I  shall  try  and  give  it  to  you  in  his  own  very 
words. 

*"I  have  only  one  thing,'  he  said, '  which  weighs  upon  my  mind  at 

this  snpr^me  moment.  It  is  my  treatment  of  poor  Morstan^s  orphan. 
The  cursed  greed  which  hits  been  my  besotting  sin  throngli  life  has  with- 
held from  her  the  treasure,  half  at  least  of  which  should  have  lycv.n  hers. 
And  yet  I  have  made  no  use  of  it  myself, — so  blind  and  foolish  a  thing 
is  avarice.  The  mere  feeling  of  possession  has  been  so  dear  to  me  that 
I  Qould  not  bear  to  share  it  with  another.  See  that  chaplet  tipped  with 
pearls  beside  the  quinine-bottle.  Even  that  I  could  not  bear  to  part 
with,  although  I  had  got  it  ont  v:\ih  the  design  of  sending  it  to  ner. 
You,  my  sons,  will  give  her  a  fair  share  of  the  Agra  treasure.  But 
send  her  nothing — not  even  the  chaplet — until  I  am  gone.  After  all, 
men  have  been  as  bad  as  this  and  have  recovered. 

*  I  will  tell  yon  how  Morstan  died,'  he  continued.  *  He  had  snf* 
fered  for  years  from  a  weak  heart,  but  he  concealed  it  from  every  one. 
I  alone  knew  it.  When  in  India,  he  and  I,  through  a  remarkable  chain 
of  circumstancx-s,  «ime  into  possession  of  a  considerable  treasure.  I 
brought  it  over  to  England,  and  on  the  night  of  Morstan's  arrival  he 
came  straight  over  here  to  claim  hm  sbure.  He  walked  over  from  the 
BtatiiHi,  and  was  admitted  by  my  &ithiul  old  Lai  Chowdar,  wlra  is  now 
dead.  Morstan  and  I  had  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  division  of 
the  treasure,  and  we  came  to  heated  words.  Morstan  had  sprung  out 
of  his  chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  when  he  suddenly  preswxl  his  hand 
to  his  side,  his  face  turned  a  dusky  hue,  and  he  fell  backwards,  cutting 
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his  heed  against  the  oorner  of  &e  tKastii»>ciieBt.   When  I  atooped  over 
him  I  fonnd,  to  my  horror,  that  he  was  dead. 

" '  For  a  long  time  I  eat  half  distracted,  wonderiog  what  I  shonid  do. 

My  first  impulse  -was,  of  course,  to  r.iW  for  assistance;  but  I  could  not 
but  ret-ognize  that  there  was  every  cimnc-c  tlmt  I  wotild  be  accused  of 
bis  murder.  His  death  at  the  moment  of  a  quan'el,  and  the  gash  in 
his  head,  would  be  bkok  against  me.  Again,  an  official  inquiry  eonld 
not  be  made  without  bringing  oat  some  facts  nboot  the  tfeasure,  which 
I  was  partienlariy  anxious  to  keep  secret  He  had  told  me  that  no  soul 
upon  earth  knew  where  he  had  gone.  There  seemed  to  be  no  neoeasily 
why  any  soul  ever  should  know. 

" '  1  was  still  pondering  over  the  matter,  when,  lookins  up,  I  saw 
my  servant^  Lai  Cnowdar,  in  the  door-way.  He  stole  in  and  bolted  the 
door  behind  him.  "  Do  not  fear,  Sahib,"  he  said.  '*  No  one  need  know  • 
that  you  have  killed  him.  Ijet  us  hide  him  away,  and  who  is  the 
wiser?*'  "I  did  not  kill  him,"  said  I.  Lai  Cliowdnr  shook  his  hrnd 
and  smiled,  "  I  heard  it  all,  Sahib,"  said  he.  I  heard  you  quarrel, 
and  I  heard  the  blow.  But  my  lips  are  sealed.  All  are  asleep  in  the 
hoosa.  Let  ns  put  him  away  together."  That  was  enough  to  decide 
me.  If  my  own  servant  oonld  not  believe  my  innocence,  now  could  I 
hope  to  make  it  good  before  twelve  foolish  tra<Iosmen  in  a  jury-box? 
Lai  Chowdar  anrl  I  disposed  of  the  hx]y  that  night,  and  w  ithin  a  few 
days  the  Ijoudoa  paj  ers  were  full  ot  the  mysterious  disajip!  arance  of 
^^ptain  Murstao.  ^  You  will  see  from  what  I  say  that  I  can  iiardiy  be 
bkmed  in  the  matter.  Hy  ihult  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  concealed  not 
cnly  the  body,  but  also  the  treasure,  and  that  I  have  dung  to  Morstan's 
shue  as  well  as  to  my  own.   I  wish  yon,  therefore,  to  make  restitution. 

Put  your  e&rs  down  to  my  mouth.    Thp  treasure  is  hidden  in  ' 

At  this  iiistaut  a  horrible  chnnee  came  over  his  expression  ;  his  eves 
stareii  wildly,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  yelled,  in  a  voice  which  I  can 
never  forget,  '  Keep  him  out  1  For  Chnst^s  sake  keep  him  out  f  We 
both  stami  round  at  the  window  hdiind  us  upon  which  his  gaae  was 
fixed.  A  face  was  looking  in  at  ns  out  of  the  darkness.  We  could  see 
the  whiteuincr  of  the  nose  where  it  was  prcsesed  against  the  gla^^s.  It 
was  a  bearded,  hairy  face,  with  wild  cruel  eyes  and  an  cx|)ression  of 
concentrated  malevolence.  My  brother  and  I  rurihed  towards  the  win- 
dow, but  the  man  was  gone.  When  we  returned  to  my  father  his  head 
had  dropped  and  his  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat 

"We  searched  the  garden  that  night,  but  found  no  sign  of  the 
intnider,  save  that  just  under  the  window  a  single  f(X)tmark  was  vis- 
ible in  tilt;  tit>\vtT-l)ed.  But  for  that  one  tvacp,  we  might  have  thought 
tiiat  our  imagiuatious  had  conjured  up  lIiul  wild,  fierce  face.  We 
soon,  however,  had  another  and  a  mote  striking  proof  that  there  were 
secret  agencies  at  work  all  round  ns.  The  window  of  my  father's  room 
was  found  open  in  the  morning,  his  cupboards  and  boxes  had  been 
rifled,  and  upon  his  chest  was  fixed  a  torn  piece  of  yiaper,  with  the 
words  '  The  sign  of  the  four*  scrawled  ncr«js  it.  Wl»at  the  phrase 
meant,  or  who  our  secret  visitor  may  have  l)een,  we  never  knew.  As 
&r  as  W8  can  judge,  none  of  my  ikther's  pro})erty  had  been  actually 
sloJeOy  tbou^  oveiything  bad  been  turned  out.    Hy  brother  and 
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I  uaturallj  associated  this  peculiar  incident  with  the  fear  which 
haunted  my  &ther  during  his  life;  but  it  is  still  a  oomplete  mjsteiy 
tons." 

The  little  man  stopped  to  relight  his  hookah  and  puffed  thought- 
fully for  a  few  monifTits.  We  hau  all  sat  absorbed,  listening  to  his  ex- 
traordinary narrative.  At  the  short  account  of  her  father's  death  Miss 
Morstaii  had  turned  deadly  white,  and  for  a  moment  I  feared  that  she 
was  about  to  faint.  She  rallied,  howeTer,  on  drinking  a  glass  of  water 
wBoh  I  quiedj  poured  out  ^  her  from  a  Venetian  carafe  upon  the 
side-table.  Sherlock  Holmes  leaned  back  in  hia  chair  with  an  ab> 
stracted  expression  nnd  the  lids  drawn  low  over  hif?  ^littcrinp  eyes. 
As  I  glance<l  at  him  I  wuld  not  but  think  how  on  that  very  day  he 
had  oomplaine(i  bitterly  of  the  commoupkceness  of  life*  Here  at  least 
.  was  a  problem  which  would  tax  hia  aagacity  to  the  ntmoet  Mr.  Thad- 
deus  Shdto  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with  an  obviooa  pride 
at  the  effect  which  hie  stoiy  had  produced,  and  then  continued  between 
the  pufls  of  his  overgrown  pipe. 

"  My  brother  and  I,"  said  he,  "  were,  as  you  may  imagine,  much 
excited  as  to  the  treasure  which  my  £itlier  had  spoken  of.  For  weeks  and 
for  months  we  dug  and  ddved  in  every  part  of  the  garden,  without  di»" 
covering  its  whereabonts.  It  was  maddening  to  think  that  the  hiding 
place  was  on  his  very  lips  at  the  moment  that  he  died.  We  could 
judge  the  splendor  of  the  mi«*«i!i'T  riches  by  the  cha|)lot  n  hiriT  ho  had 
taken  out.  Over  this  chaplet  niy  brother  BarOiolomew  and  I  had 
some  little  discussion.  The  pearls  were  evideniiy  of  great  value,  and 
he  was  averse  to  part  with  them,  for,  b^ween  fKends,  my  brother  was 
himself  a  little  inclined  to  my  iather's  feult,  He  thought,  too,  that  if 
we  parted  with  the  chaplet  it^might  give  rise  to  goesipand  finally  bring 

into  trouble.    It  was  all  that  I  cf)uM  do  to  persuade  him  to  lot  me 
find  out  Miss  Mon^tan's  address  and  send  her  a  detached  pearl  at  fixed 
*  intervals,  so  that  at  least  &hc  might  never  feel  d^itute.'* 

^  It  was  a  kindly  thou^lit,"  aaid  our  companion,  earnestly,  **  It 
was  extremely  good  of  you/' 

The  little  man  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly.  "  We  were  ycor* 
trustees,"  he  said.  "  That  was  the  view  which  I  took  of  it,  though 
Brother  Bartholomew  could  not  altogether  see  it  in  that  iiglit.    We  had 

Elenty  of  money  ourselves.  I  desired  no  more.  Besides,  it  would 
ave  beoi  such  bad  taste  to  have  treated  a  youn?  lady  in  so  sonrvy  a 
ftsfaion.  'Xe  mannoaU  gc4t  aidne  au  crimej  The  Freuch  have  a  very 
neat  way  of  putting  these  things.  Our  difference  of  opinion  eo  this 
subject  went  so  far  that  T  thought  it  Ix^t  to  sot  np  room«  for  myself: 
so  I  lefl  Pondicherry  Lodge,  taking  the  old  kliitrautgar  and  Williams 
with  me.  Yesterday,  however,  I  learn  that  an  event  of  extreme  im- 
portance has  occurred.  The  treasure  has  been  discovered.  I  instantly 
communicated  with  Miss  Morstan,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  drive 
out  to  Norwood  and  demand  our  share,  I  explained  my  views  last 
night  to  Brother  Bartholomew :  so  we  shall  be  expected,  if  not  welcome, 
visitora." 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Sholto  ceased,  and  sat  twitchiue  on  bis  luxurious 
settee.  We  all  remained  siknl^  with  car  ^bongaUB  opon  the  new 
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Uevelopinent  which  the  mysterious  business  had  taken.  liuiuie:»  was 
Am  first  to  spring  to  his  feet 

"  You  have  done  well,  sir,  fiom  first  Co  last»''  said  he.  It  ia 
pcesible  that  we  anj  be  able  to  make  you  some  small  return  by  throw* 
ing  some  liglit  npon  that  which  h  still  dark  to  yon.  But,  as  Miss 
Murstatt  rpmarkecl  just  now,  it  is  late,  and  we  had  best  put  the  matter 
through  without  delay.'' 

Our  new  acqaaiiitanoe  very  deliberately  coiled  ap  the  tahe  of  his 
hookah,  and  produced  from  behind  a  curtain  a  ver^  long  befrogged  top- 
ooat  with  Astrakhan  collar  and  cuffs.  This  he  buttoned  tightly  up,  in 
ppito  of  the  extreme  cla'jeness  of  the  night,  nTvl  finished  his  attire  by 
putting  on  a  rabhit-skin  cap  with  hanj^ng  lappets  which  oovoral  the 
ears,  so  that  no  pai*t  of  him  was  visible  save  his  mobile  and  peaky  face. 

My  health  ia  somewhat  fragile/'  he  remarked,  as  he  led  the  way  down 
the  naasagft   "  I  am  oompeUed  to  be  a  valetudinarian.'' 

Our  cab  was  awaiting  us  outside,  and  our  programme  was  evidently 
prearranfjvfl,  for  tho  driver  started  off  at  once  at  a  rapid  pace.  Thad- 
dniis  Sliolto  laiktnl  incessantly,  in  a  voice  which  rose  high  above  the 
i-aide  of  the  wheels. 

"Bartholomew  is  a  clever  fellow,"' said  he.  " How  do  yon  think 
he  found  out  where  Uic  treasure  was?  He  had  come  to  the  conolnaion 
that  it  was  somewhere  in-doors :  so  he  worked  out  all  the  cubic  space  of 
the  honse,  and  made  measurements  everywhere,  so  that  not  one  inch 
should  Ix^  nnaccouutetl  for.  Amono^  other  things,  he  found  that  the 
height  of  the  building  was  seventy-four  feet,  but  on  adding  together  the 
heights  of  all  the  separate  rooms,  and  making  every  allowance  fi>r  the 
space  between,  which  he  asoertaineil  by  borings,  he  ooald  not  brinf^  the 
total  to  more  than  seventy  feet.  Tiiere  were  four  feet  nnacoounted  for. 
These  could  only  bo  at  the  top  of  the  huil(linf>;.  He  knoeke<l  a  hole, 
therefore,  in  the  lath-aud-plaster  ceilinfj  of  the  highej?t  room,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  he  came  upon  another  li4tic  garret  above  it,  which  had 
been  sealed  up  and  was  known  to  no  one.  In  the  centre  stood  the 
^  treasure-chest,  resting  u|x>n  t^  rafters.  He  lowered  it  through  the 
hole,  and  there  it  lies.  He  compotes  the  value  of  the  jewels  at  not  less 
than  half  a  million  sterling." 

At  the  mention  of  this  gigantic  sum  we  all  stared  at  one  anotlicr 
open-eyed.  Miss  Morstan,  could  we  secure  her  rights,  would  change 
from  a  needy  governess  to  the  richest  heiress  in  England.  Sorely  it 
was  the  place  of  a  loyal  friend  to  rejoice  at  such  news;  yet  I  am 
n-lianied  tn  sny  that  selfishness  took  me  by  the  soul,  and  that  my  heart 
tiiMM'd  M-  lu  Mvy  as  lead  within  me.  I  '-tanimereil  out  some  few  lialting 
words  of  congratulation,  and  then  sat  downcast,  with  my  iiead  drooped, 
deaf  to  the  babble  of  our  new  acquaintance.  He  was  clearly  a  con- 
firmed hypochondriac,  and  I  was  dreamily  oonacions  that  he  was  pour- 
ing forth  interminable  trains  of  symptoms,  and  imploring  information 
as  to  the  compof^ttion  and  action  of  innumerable  quack  nostrums,  some 
of  which  he  bore  alx)ut  in  a  leather  case  in  his  fM>cket.  I  tnist  that  he 
may  not  remember  any  of  the  answers  which  1  gave  him  that  night. 
HiMmes  declares  (hat  he  overheard  me  caution  him  against  the  great 
dinger  of  taking  more  than  two  drops  of  castor  oil,  while  I  leoom- 
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mended  tttrvchuine  iu  large  dodes  as  a  i»edative.  However  that  may  be, 
I  was  oertainly  relieved  when  our  eab  palled  up  with  a  jerk  ana  tlia 
coachman  sprang  down  to  open  the  door. 

"This,  Miss  Morstan,  is  Pondioheny  Lodge/' said  Mr.  Tliaddeof 
Sholto^  as  he  banded  her  out. 


CaAPTEB  V, 

THB  TBAGKDT  09  FORDZOHBBBT  ZADOR. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  wheu  we  reachcxi  this  final  stage  of  our 
night^s  adventures.  We  had  left  the  damp  fog  of  the  great  city  behind 
us,  and  the  night  was  fairly  fine.  A  warm  wind  blew  from  the  west- 
ward, and  heavy  clouds  moved  slowly  acrotis  the  sky,  with  half  a  moou 
peepinp^  occasionally  through  the  rifts.  Tt  was  r-lear  cnongh  to  see  for 
•  some  di;»tauce,  but  Thaddeus  Sholto  took  down  unu  of  the  side-lamps 
from  tlie  oirriage  to  give  us  a  better  light  upon  oui-  way. 

Pondicheriy  Lodge  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  and  was  girt  round 
with  a  very  high  stone  wall  topped  with  broken  glass.  A  single  narrow 
irou-€lampcd  door  formed  the  only  means  of  entrance.  On  this  oor 
guide  knocked  with  a  jieculiar  pastman-like  rat-tat. 

**  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  a  gruti'  voice  from  within. 

"It  is  I,  McMurdo.    You  surely  know  my  knock  by  this  time." 

There  was  a  grumbling  sound  and  a  clanking  and  jarring  of  keys. 
The  door  swung  lieavUy  ^k,  and  a  short,  deep-chested  man  atood  in 
the  opening,  with  the  yellow  light  of  the  lantern  shining  upon  his  pro* 
truded  face  and  twinkling  distrustful  eyes. 

**  That  you,  Mr.  Thaddeus  ?  But  who  are  the  others  ?  I  had  no 
orders  about  them  from  the  master." 

"No,  McMurdo?  You  surprise  me!  I  told  my  brother  last 
night  that  I  should  bring  some  friends.'' 

"  He  hain't  Ix'GU  out  o'  his  room  to-day,  Mr.  Thaddcns,  and  I  have 
no  orders.  You  know  very  well  that  I  must  stick  to  regulations.  1 
can  let  you  iu,  but  your  iVieiuls  they  mu^it  just  stop  where  they  are." 

This  was  an  unexpected  obstacle.  Thaddeus  Sholto  looiced  about 
him  in  a  perplexed  and  helpless  manner.  "This  is  too  bud  of  you, 
McMurdo !"  he  said.  If  I  guarantee  them,  that  is  enough  for  you. 
There  is  the  young  iady»  too.  She  cannot  wait  on  the  publio  road  at 
this  hotir." 

**  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Tiiaddeus,"  said  the  porter,  inexorably.  "  Folk 
may  be  fHends  o'  yours,  and  yet  no  Mends  o'  the  master^s.  He  pays 
me  well  to  do  my  duty,  and  my  duty  I'll  do.  I  don't  know  none  o' 
your  friends." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yon  do,  McMurdo,"  cried  Sherlock  Holmes,  genially. 
"  I  don't  think  you  can  have  forgotten  me.  Don't  you  remember  the 
amateur  who  fought  three  rouudis  with  you  at  Alison's  rooms  on.  the 
ni^t  of  your  benefit  four  years  back  ¥' 

"  Not  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  !"  roared  the  prize-fighter,  "  God's 
truth  1  how  oould  I  have  mistook  you  ?   If  instead  5  standin'  there 
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io  quiet  yoa  bad  just  stepped  up  and  given  me  that  croes-hit  of  yours 
noaer  the  jaw,  I'd  ha'  known  you  witliout  a  question.  All,  you'rc  one 
that  has  wsiPtiKl  your  p^ifts,  you  have  I  You  might  have, aimed  high, 
if  you  iiad  joined  tiie  fancy." 

"  Yott  see,  WatBoo,  if  all  else  fiub  me  I  have  still  one  of  the 
seieDtific  profeBBions  open  to  me,"  said  Holmes,  laughing.  Our  friend 
won't  keep  us  out  in  the  cold  now,  I  am  sure." 

"  In  you  come,  sir,  in  you  come, — you  and  your  friends,"  he 
answered.  "  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Thadtleiis,  but  orders  are  very  strict. 
Had  to  be  certain  of  your  friends  before  I  let  them  in." 

Innde,  a  gravel  path  wound  thnwgh  desolate  gronnds  to  a  huge 
dump  of  a  honae,  square  and  prosaio,  all  ponged  iu  shadow  save 
where  a  moonbeam  struck  one  corner  aiul  gliraraei'ed  in  a  garret  win- 
dow. Tho  vast  size  of  the  building,  with  its  gloom  and  its  deathly 
Hilencc,  struck  a  chili  to  the  heart.  Even  Thaddeus  Sholto  seemed  ill 
at  ease,  and  the  luuteru  quivered  and  rattled  in  his  hand. 

"  I  oannot  underetaoo  it,''  he  said.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
I  distinctly  told  Bartholomew  that  we  should  be  here,  and  yet  there  is 
no  light  in  his  window.    I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

"  Does  he  always  guard  the  premises  in  this  way  ?"  asked  Holmes. 

"  Yts  ;  he  has  followed  my  lather's  custom.    He  was  the  favorite 
son,  you  know,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  my  father  may  have  told 
him  more  than  he  ever  told  me.   That  is  Bartholomew's  window  up  . 
there  where  the  moonshine  strikes.   It  b  quite  bright,  but  there  is  no 
l%bt  from  within,  I  think." 

"  None,"  said  Holmes.  "  But  I  see  the  glint  of  a  light  iu  that 
little  window  beside  the  door." 

"Ah,  that  is  the  housekeeper's  room.  That  is  where  old  Mrs. 
Bemstone  nts.  She  can  tell  us  all  about  it  But  i)erhap6  you  would 
not  mind  waiting  here  for  a  minute  or  two,  for  if  we  all  go  in  together 
and  she  has  had  no  word  of  OUT  coming  she  may  be  alarmed.  But 
hush  !  what  is  that  ?" 

He  held  up  the  lantern,  and  his  hand  shook  until  the  circles  of 
light  flickered  and  wavered  all  round  us.  Miss  Morstan  setaed  my 
wrist, and  we  all  stood  with  thumping  hearts,  straining  our  ears.  From 
the  great  black  house  there  sounded  through  the  silent  night  the  saddest 
and  most  pitiful  of  sounder — the  shrill,  broken  whimpering  of  a  fright- 
ened woman. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Bernstoue,"  said  Sholto.  "  She  is  the  only  woman  in 
the  house.  Walt  here.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment"  He  hurried 
for  the  door,  and  knooked  in  his  peculiar  way.  Weoould  see  a  tall  old 
wtmaa  admit  him,  and  sway  with  pleasure  at  the  very  sight  of  him. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thaddeus,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come!    I  nm  m 
glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Thaddeus,  sir!"     We  heard  her  reiterated 
r^oiciogs  until  tiie  door  was  closed  and  her  voice  died  away  into  a 
a  muffled  monotone. 

Our  guide  had  left  us  the  lantern.  Holmes  swung  it  slowly  round, 
and  peered  keenly  at  the  house,  and  at  the  great  rubbish-heaps  which 
cambered  the  grounds.  Miss  Morstan  and  I  stood  together,  and  her 
hand  was  in  mine.   A  wondrous  subtle  thing  is  love,  for  here  were  we 
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two  who  had  never  seen  each  other  before  that  day,  between  whom  no 

word  or  even  It  ok  of  affKtion  had  ever  passed,  and  yet  now  in  an  hour 
of  trouble  our  hands  instinctively  sought  for  each  other.  I  have  mar- 
velled at  it  since,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  that 
I  shonid  00  out  to  her  so,  and,  as  she  has  often  told  there  was  m 
her  also  the  instinct  to  turn  to  me  for  comfort  and  protection.  60  we 
stood  hand  in  hand,  like  two  children,  and  there  was  peaoe  in  oor 
hearts  for  all  the  dark  thinp;  that  surrounded  us. 

"What  a  strange  place  I"  she  said,  looking  round. 

"It  looks  as  though  all  the  moles  in  England  had  been  let  loose 
in  it.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  sort  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near 
Ballarat,  where  the  jnospeetors  had  been  at  work.'' 

"  And  from  the  same  cause,"  said  Holme*;.  "  These  are  the  traees 
of  t)ie  treasure-seekers.  You  must  reraemlver  that  they  were  six  years 
looking  for  it.    Nt>  Mriider  that  the  gronnds  look  like  a  g;niv<>l-pit.*' 

At  tliat  moment  tlie  door  of  tlie  huuj>e  burtst  open,  and  Thaddeus 
Sbolto  came  ronning  out,  with  his  hands  thrown  forward  and  terror  in. 
his  eye<. 

"There  is  something  amiss  with  Bartholomew  I"  he  cried.  "  I  am 
frightened  !  My  nerves  <*;ifi?H»t  st9iid  it."  He  wjs,  ind'H'^l,  half  blnh- 
bering  with  fear,  and  iiis  tvsiulijng  feeble  fare  [kx  ping  out  from  the 
great  Astrakhan  collar  had  the  helpless  appealing  expression  of  a  ter- 
rified child. 

"  Come  into  the  house,"  said  Holmes,  in  his  crisp,  firm  way. 
'  Yes,  do !"  pleaded  Thaddeus  Shoito.   M  really  do  not  fed  equal 
to  giving  din^'tions." 

We  all  followed  him  into  the  housekeejver's  room,  which  sttxHi  upon 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  passage.  The  old  woman  was  pacitig  up  aud 
down  with  a  scared  look  and  restless  picking  fingers,  but  tlie  sight  of 
Miss  Morstao  appeared  to  have  a  i^thmg  effect  upon  her. 

"  God  bless  your  sweet  calm  face  I"  she  cried,  with  an  hysterical  sob. 
"It  does  me  good  to  see  you.  Oh,  but  I  have  been  sorely  tried  this 
day !"  ^  • 

Our  companion  patted  hw  tiiin,  work-woam  handy  and  murmured 
some  fow  wootls  of  Kindly  womanly  comfort  which  brought  the  color 
hack  into  the  other's  bloot^l^ss  clieeks. 

"  Master  lia>  l'K'ke<l  himself  in  and  will  not  answer  me,"  she  ex- 
plained. "All  day  1  have  waited  to  hear  from  him,  for  he  ofton  Wkea 
to  be  alone ;  but  an  hour  ago  I  feared  chat  something  w;ls  amiss,  so  I 
went  up  and  peeped  through  the  key-hole.  You  must  go  up,  Mr.  Thad- 
deu.s,— you  must  go  up  and  look  for  yourself.  I  have  seen  Mr.  fikr- 
tholomew  Shoito  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  for  ten  long  years,  but  I  never 
saw  him  with  sucb  n  f^cc  on  him  as  that." 

JSherliK'k  H(»inn's  t(Hik  the  lamp  and  lc<l  the  way,  for  Tliaddens 
Sholto's  teeth  were  chuitenng  in  his  head.  So  shaken  was  he  that  I 
bad  to  pass  my  hand  under  his  arm  as  we  went  up  the  stairs,  for  bis 
knees  were  trembling  under  him.  Twice  as  we  ascended  Holmes 
whip))ed  his  lens  out  of  his  pocket  and  carefully  examined  marks  which 
appearc-d  to  me  to  be  mere  shapeless  smudges  of  dust  uyi  in  thf^  cocoa*nut  - 
matting  which  served  as  a  stair-carpet.    He  walked  biowiy  trom  step  to 
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Btcp,  hoUling  the  Uirap  low,  and  shooting  keen  glances  to  right  and  \ei\. 
Miss  Moibtan  had  remained  beiiiiul  with  the  frightened  housekeeper. 

The  third  flight  of  ataus  aided  io  a  straight  passage  of  some  length, 
with  a  great  picture  in  Indian  tapestry  upon  the  right  of  it  and  three 
doors  upon  the  left  Holmes  advanced  along  it  in  the  same  slow  and 
methodical  way,  while  we  kept  close  at  hi.s  lieels,  with  our  lou^  hla<  l: 
shadows  streaming  hwickwarda  down  tlie  corridor.  The  third  door  wits 
tiuit  which  we  were  seeking.  Holmes  knocked  without  reoeiviug  any 
answer,  and  then  tried  to  turn  the  handle  and  force  it  open.  It  was 
locked  00  the  inside,  however,  and  by  a  broad  and  {)owerful  lK)lt,  ae  we 
could  see  when  we  set  our  lamp  up  against  it.  The  key  being  turned, 
however,  the  hole  was  not  entirely  closed.  Sherlock  Holmes  bent  down 
to  it,  and  instantly  rose  again  witli  a  sharp  intaking  of  the  breath. 

"  There  is  sometliing  devilish  in  this,  Watson,''  said  he,  more  moved 
than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him.      What  do  you  make  of  it  V* 

I  stooiK<d  to  the  hole,  and  recoiled  in  honor.  Moonlight  was  stream- 
ii^  into  the  room,  and  it  was  briglit  witli  a  vagne  and  sliifty  radiance. 
I^M)king  straight  at  me,  and  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  for  all 
l)erieath  was  in  shadow,  tiiere  hung  a  face, — the  very  face  of  our  com- 
panion Thaddeus.  There  was  the  same  high,  shining  head,  the  same 
drenlar  bristle  of  red  hair,  the  same  bloodless  eoantenanoe.  The  feat- 
ures were  set,  however,  in  a  horrible  smile,  a  fixed  and  onnatoral  grin, 
which  in  that  still  and  moonlit  room  was  more  jarring  to  the  nerves 
than  any  scowl  or  e<intortion.  So  like  was  the  tace  to  that  of  our  little 
friend  that  I  l(x>ke<i  round  at  him  to  make  sure  tiiat  he  wa.s  indeed  with 
us.  Then  I  recalled  to  mind  that  he  had  mentioned  to  us  that  his 
biother  and  he  were  tvdos.  ' 

This  is  terrible  r  i  said  to  Holmes.   ^  What  is  to  be  doner 

"The  door  mn<i  come  down,"  he  answereil,  and.  ^printrins:  against 
it,  he  put  all  his  weight  upon  the  lock.  It  creaked  and  grojinetl,  but 
did  not  yield.  Together  we  flung  ourselves  upon  it  once  more,  and  this 
time  it  gave  way  with  a  sadden  snap,  and  we  found  ourselves  within 
Barthc^raiew  Sholto's  chamber. 

It  appeared  to  have  been  fitted  op  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  A 
double  line  of  glass-stoppered  bottles  wa*'  drawn  up  tipon  the  wall 
opposite  till  <li>or,  and  the  table  was  litteretl  ovei'  \\  ith  Buu'^en  burners, 
test-tabes,  and  retorts.  In  the  corners  stood  carboys  of  acid  in  wicker 
baskets.  One  of  these  appealed  to  leak  or  to  have  been  broken,  fi>r 
a  stream  of  dark-eolored  liquid  had  trickled  out  from  it,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  a  pecnliarly  pungent,  tar-like  odor.  A  set  of  Bteym 
utood  at  one  side  of  the  n)om,  in  the  mi<lst  if  a  litt<>r  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  alx>ve  them  there  was  an  oj)enin«jr  iti  ilie  txiiiing  large  cnongh  for  a 
man  to  jiass  through.  At  the  foot  oi  the  steps  a  long  coil  of  nipe  was 
thrown  carelessly  together. 

By  the  table,  in  a  wooden  arm-chair,  the  master  of  the  house  was 
seated  all  in  a  heap,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  lefl  shoulder,  and  that 
riiastly,  inscnit:ible  smile  ujxjn  his  faf^v.  He  w:is  stiff  and  cold,  and 
bad  cnairly  l>cen  dead  many  hours.  It  scMuiil  Lu  me  that  not  only  his 
features  but  all  his  limbs  were  twisted  and  turned  in  the  most  fantastic 
ftdiioD*   Bj  his  hand  upon  the  table  there  lay  a  peculiar  instrument^ — 
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a  browUy  dose-grained  stick,  with  a  stone  head  like  a  hammer,  rudely 
laskad  on  with  ooarae  twine,  Beaide  it  waa  a  ton  aheet  of  note-pauer 
with  Bome  wotda  lotawled  ttpoo  it  Holmea  glaaoed  at  it,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me. 

"  You  sec,"  he  said,  with  a  significant  raising  of  the  eyebrows. 
Tn  the  li^ht  of  the  iaotem  I  read,  with  a  thrill  of  honor,  ^The 
sign  of  the  lour.*' 

"  In  Qod'B  name,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  I  asked. 
*'It  means  murder,"  said  he,  stooping  over  the  dead  man.   ''Ah,  I 
expected  it  Look  here !"   He  poiut^  to  wJiat  looked  like  a  long, 
dark  thorn  stuck  in  the  skin  just  above  the  ear. 
It  looks  like  a  thorn,"  said  I. 
"  It  is  a  thorn.    You  may  pick  it  out.    But  be  oareful,  ibr  it  is 


I  took  It  up  between  my  finger  and  thumb.  It  came  away  from  the 
skin  so  readily  that  hardly  any  mark  was  leil  behind.  One  tiny  speck 

of  blood  showed  where  the  puncture  liad  been. 

**  This  is  all  an  insoluble  mystery  to  me,"  said  I.  It  grows  darker 
instead  of  clearer." 

On  the  contrary,''  he  answeved, ''  it  dean  every  Instant  I  only 
require  a  few  missing  links  to  liave  an  entirely  oonneotedkOBse^" 

We  had  almoAt  ^rgotten  our  companion's  presence  since  we  entered 
the  chamber.  He  was  still  standing  in  the  door-way,  the  very  picture 
of  terror,  wringine  his  hands  and  moaning  to  himself.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever,  he  broke  out  iuLo  a  sharp,  querulous  cry. 

"  The  tressure  is  eone  ?'  he  said.  "  They  have  robbed  him  of  the 
treasure  I  There  is  we  hole  through  which  we  lowered  it.  I  helped 
him  to  do  it  I  I  was  the  last  person  who  saw  him  I  I  left  him  here 
last  nl|2:ht,  and  I  Iieard  him  lock  the  door  as  I  came  downnrtaiis." 

"  What  time  was  that?" 

"  It  was  ten  o'clock.  And  now  he  is  dead,  and  the  police  will  be 
called  in,  and  I  shall  be  snspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  it.  Oh,  yes, 
I  am  sure  I  sliall.  But  you  don't  think  so^  gentlemen?  Sorely  you 
don't  tliink  tliat  it  was  I?    Is  it  likely  that  I  would  have  brought  you 

here  if  it  were  I?    Oh, dear  !  oh, dear  !  I  knowthnt  T  shall  go  mad  I" 
He  jerked  his  arms  and  stamped  his  feet  in  a  kind  of  convulsive  frenzy. 
"  You  have  no  reason  for  fear,  Mr.  Sholto,"  said  Holmes,  kindly, 

Suiting  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.   ''Take  my  advice,  and  drive 
own  to  the  stslion  to  re|>ort  the  matter  to  the  police.   Offer  to  assist 
them  in  every  way.    We  shall  wait  hero  until  your  return." 

TixQ  little  man  ol)eyed  in  a  half-stupefied  tashiou,  and  we  heard  him 
stumbling  down  the  stairs  in  the  dark. 


"Now,  Watson,"  said  Holmes,  rubbing  his  bauds,  we  have  half 
ID  hour  to  ourselves.  Let  us  make  good  use  of  it  My  case  is»  as  I 
have  told  yon,  almost  complete;  but  we  must  npt  etr  on  the  side  of 
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over-ooufideiioe.  Simple  as  tlie  oane  s^ms  now,  tliere  amy  be  something 
deeper  anderlying  it." 

Simple  ri  ejaculated. 

"  Suray,"  said  he,  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  clinical  professor 
f'xponndincr  to  his  class.  "  Just  sit  in  the  corner  there,  th;it  your  foot- 
prints may  not  coni)>li<^ito  matters.  Now  to  work  !  lu  tiie  tirst  place, 
now  did  the^  folk  come,  uiul  iiow  did  they  go  V  The  door  lia:»  nut  been 
opened  since  kfit  night.  How  of  tlie  window  f  He  carried  the  lamp 
aeroaa  to  it,  muttering  his  obsemitbos  aloud  the  while,  but  addressing 
them  to  himself  rather  than  to  me.  "  Window  is  snibbed  on  the  inner 
side.  Framework  is  solid.  No  hinpjes  at  the  side.  Let  us  open  it. 
No  water-pi|X3  ne:ir.  Roof  quite  out  of  reach.  Yet  a  man  has  mounted 
by  tlie  window.  It  mined  a  little  laat  night.  Here  is  the  print  of  a 
foot  in  mould  npon  the  sill.  And  here  is  a  oiicolar  muddy  mark,  and 
here  again  upon  tlie  floor,  and  here  again  by  the  table.  See  lieiey  Wait- 
eon  !    This  IS  really  a  very  pretty  demonstration." 

I  looked  at  the  roond^  weilAleiined  muddy  discs.  This  is  not  a 
footmark,"  said  I. 

**  It  ii  aom^hine  much  more  valuable  to  us.  It  is  the  impreesion  of 
a  wooden  afcnmp.  Yon  aee  hero  on  the  ail!  ie  the  boot-mark,  a  neavy  boot 
with  a  broad  metal  heel,  and  beside  it  is  the  mark  of  the  timber-toe." 

"  It  is  tlie  wootlf'n-legged  man." 

"  Quite  so.  But  Uiere  has  been  some  one  else, — a  very  able  and 
efficient  ally.    Could  you  scale  that  wall,  doctor 

1  looked  ont  of  the  open  window.  The  moon  still  shone  brightly 
on  that  angle  of  the  house.  We  were  a  good  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and,  look  where  I  would,  I  conld  see  no  foothold,  nor  as  mnoh  as  a 
crevice  in  the  brick-work. 

"It  is  absolutely  impossible,"  I  answert^l. 

"  Without  aid  it  is  so.  But  suppose  you  iiad  a  friend  up  here  who 
lowered  you  this  apod  stout  rope  whkh  X  see  in  the  corner,  seonring 
one  end  of  it  to  this  great  hook  in  the  walL   Then,  I  think,  if  you 

were  an  active  man,  yon  might  swarm  up,  wooden  leg  and  all.  You 

would  depart,  of  ooiirse,  in  the  same  fashion,  and  yonrally  would  draw 
up  the  rupe,  untie  it  from  tiie  hook,  shut  the  window,  snib  it  on  the 
inside,  and  get  away  in  the  way  that  he  oiigiually  came.  As  a  minor 
point  it  may  be  noted,"  he  continued,  fingering  the  rope,  "  that  oar 
wooden-l^ged  friend,  tliou^h  a  &ir  climber,  was  not  a  prcrfeesional 
sailor.  His  hands  were  far  from  horny.  My  lens  disdases  more  than 
one  blood -mark,  e?^perially  towards  the  end  of  the  rope,  fmm  which  I 
gather  that  he  slipped  down  with  such  velocity  that  he  took  Uie  skin 
off  his  hand." 

**TbisisaU  very  well,"  said  I,  "  but  the  tiling  becomes  more  nn- 
intelligibic  than  ever.   How  about  this  mysterious  ally  ?  How  came 

he  iuU)  the  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  ally  ?"  repeated  Holmes,  pensively.  "  There  are  features 
cf  interest  about  this  ally.  He  lifts  the  case  from  the  regions  of  the 
commonplace.  I  fancy  that  this  ally  breaks  fresh  ground  in  the  annals 
of  crime  in  this  ooantiy,'— thoc^h  parallel  cases  suggest  themselves 
iirom  India,  and,  if  my  memoiy  serves  me,  from  Senegambia." 
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"How  came  he»  theoT  I  reiterated.   "The  door  fslodced^the 

window  is  inaccessible.    Was  it  tbroagh  the  chimney  ?" 

The  grato  i.s  much  too  small/'  be  answered.  **  I  had  already  oon- 
sidereci  tlmt  pogasibiiity." 

**  How  then  t"  I  persisted. 

.  **  You  will  not  apply  my  pr«5ept,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  How 
often  have  I  said  to  yon  that  when  yoiLhave  eliminated  the  iiupossibte 

whatever  remains,  however  improbaoley  must  be  the  truth  ?  We  know 
that  he  did  not  come  through  the  donr,  tlie  window,  or  the  diimnoy. 
We  also  know  that  he  c^Ul  not  have  been  concealed  in  the  room,  as 
there  is  no  concealment  possible.    Whence,  then,  ditl  he  come?*' 

**  He  came  throi^h  the  hole  in  the  roof,'*  I  cried. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  He  most  have  done  so.  If  yoo  will  have  the 
kindness  to  Iiold  the  lamp  for  me,  we  shall  now  extttid  oor  researches 
to  the  room  above, — the  secret  room  hi  ^^  liicli  the  trcnsiiro  wafs  found." 

He  mounted  the  steps,  and,  seizing  a  rafter  with  either  hand,  he 
swung  himself  up  intu  tlie^rret.  Then,  lying  on  his  face,  he  reached 
down  lor  the  lamp  and  held  it  while  I  followed  him. 

The  chamber  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was  about  ten  feet  one 
way  and  six  the  other.  Tiie  floor  was  formed  by  the  rafters,  with  thin 
lath  and-plaster  between,  so  that  in  walking  one  had  to  step  from  lx«m 
to  bt^m.  The  roof  ran  up  to  an  apex,  and  was  evidently  the  inner 
shell  of  the  true  roof  of  the  house.  Tliere  was  no  furniture  of  any  sort, 
and  the  a(»umnlated  dust  of  years  lay  thick  upon  the  ftoor. 

''Here  you  are,  you  see,  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  putting  his  hand 
against  the  sloping  wall.  This  is  a  trap-door  which  leads  out  on  to 
tlic  roof.  I  can  press  it  hn'  k,  and  here  is  the  roof  itself,  sloping  nt  a 
gentle  angle.  This,  then,  is  the  way  by  wiiicli  Nimiber  One  entered. 
XiCt  us  i»ee  if  we  can  iiud  some  other  traces  of  his  individuality.'' 

He  held  down  the  lamp  to  the  floor»  and  as  he  did  so  I  saw  for  the 
second  time  that  niglit  a  startled,  surprised  look  come  over  his  ftoe. 
For  myself,  as  I  followed  his  gaze  my  skin  was  cold  under  my  clothes. 
The  floor  was  covered  thickly  with  the  prints  of  a  nnk^f?  foot,— clear, 
well  defined,  perfectly  formed,  but  scarce  half  the  size  of  those  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

''Holmes,"  I  saidi  in  a  whisper,  "a  child  has  done  this  horrid 

thing." 

lie  had  recovere<l  his  self-|)ossession  in  an  instant.  "I  was  stag- 
gered for  the  moment,"  lie  •^•lid,  "  but  the  tinng  is  (jnite  natural.  My 
memory  failed  me,  or  1  siiouki  have  been  able  to  foretell  it.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  learned  here.    Let  us  go  down." 

**What  is  your  theory,  then,  as  to  those  footmarks?"  I  sskcd, 
eagerly,  when  we  had  regained  the  lower  room  once  more. 

*'  My  dear  Watson,  try  a  little  analysis  yourself,"  said  he,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience.  "  Yoti  know  my  methods.  Apply  them,  and  it 
will  be  instructive  to  comjjarc  results. 

"I  cannot  conceive  anything  which  will  cover  the  lacts,"  I 
answered. 

"  It  will  be  dear  enough  to  you  soon,"  he  said,  in  an  off-hand  way. 
I  think  that  there  is  nothing  else  of  importance  here,  but  I  will  look." 
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He  whipped  out  his  lens  and  a  tape  measure,  and  hurried  about  the 
room  OD  his  knees,  measuring,  a^iuparing,  enmining,  with  his  long 
thin  noee  only  a  inofaes  from  the  planks,  and  his  beadv  eyes  gleam- 
ing and  deep-set  like  those  of  a  bird.   So  swifl,  silent,  and  furtive  were 

his  movements,  like  those  of  a  trained  blood-honnd  picking  out  a  scent, 
that  I  oould  not  but  think  what  a  terrible  criminal  he  wonld  liave 
made  iiad  he  tuined  his  enei^  and  sagacity  against  the  law,  instead 
of  ezertine  them  in  iti  defence..  As  he  hunted  abouty  he  kept  muttering 
to  himsd^and  finally  he  broke  out  into  a  loud  crow  of  delight. 

"  We  are  oertainly  in  luck  "  said  he.  "  We  ought  to  have  very 
little  trouble  now.  Number  One  has  had  the  misfortune  to  tread  in  the 
creasote.  You  can  see  the  outline  of  the  ed<re  of  his  small  foot  hero  at 
the  side  of  this  evil-smelling  mess.  The  carboy  itas  been  cracked,  you 
see^  and  the  stuff  has  leakea  out." 

"  What  then  n  asked. 
>  "  Why,  we  have  got  him,  that's  all,"  said  he.  know  a  dog  that 
would  follow  t!^at  scent  to  the  world's  end,  *  If  a  pack  can  track  a 
trailed  hemnLr  across  a  shire,  how  far  can  a  specially-trained  hound 
follow  so  pungent  a  smell  as  this  ?  It  sounds  like  a  sum  in  the  rule 
of  three.  The  answer  should  give  us  the  But  halloo  I  here  are  the 
aocredited  representatives  of  the  law." 

Heavy  step  and  the  clamor  of  loud  voices  were  audible  from  bdow, 
and  the  hall  aoov  sliat  with  a  lond  erash. 

"Before  they  come,"  said  Holmes,  "just  put  your  hand  here  on 
this  poor  fellow's  arm,  and  here  on  his  leg.    What  do  you  feel?" 
The  muscles  m  as  hard  as  a  board,"  I  answered. 

"  QuUe  so.  They  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  contraction,  far  exceed- 
ing the  usual  rigor  nwrds,  Ooupl^  with  this  distortion  of  the  face, 
this  Hip}XKiratic  smile,  or  '  rhiiff  mrdomrns/  as  the  old  writers  called 
ity  what  conclusion  would  it  teuj^i^est  to  your  mind?" 

"Death  from  some  powerful  vegetable  alkaloid,"  I  answered,— 
*'8ome  strychnine-like  siiostanee  whim  would  produce  tetanus." 

''That  was  the  idea  whk^  occurred  to  me  the  instant  I  saw  the 
drawn  muscles  of  the  face.  On  getting  into  the  room  I  at  once  looked 
for  the  means  by  which  the  poison  had  entered  the  svstem.  As  yofi 
saw,  I  discoveretl  a  thorn  which  had  1x>cn  driven  or  ^liot  with  no  great 
force  into  the  scalp.  You  observe  that  the  part  struck  was  that  which 
would  be  turned  towards  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  if  the  man  were  erect 
in  his  chair.   Now  examine  this  thorn." 

I  took  it  up  gingerly  and  held  it  in  the  light  of  the  lantern.  It 
wns         sharp,  nnd  black,  witli  a  p]':\zpd  look  near  the  point  as  though 
some  gummy  .sui»stance  had  dried  upon  iL    The  blunt  end  had  been 
trimmed  and  rounded  off  with  a  knife. 
Is  that  an  English  thorn  f  he  asked. 

"  No,  it  certainly  is  not.'* 

"With  all  these  data  you  should  be  able  to  draw  some  just  infer- 
ence. But  here  are  the  regulars :  ao  the  auxiliary  forces  may  beat  a 
retreat" 

Ab  he  spoke,  the  steps  which  had  been  ooming  nearer  sounded 
loudly  on  the  passage,  and  a  very  stout,  portly  man  in  a  gray  suit 
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strode  heavily  into  the  room.  He  was  red-faced,  burlj  and  plethoric^ 
with  a  pair  of  very  small  twinkling  eyes  which  looked  keenly  oat  from 
between  swollen  and  p^^y  pouches.  He  wa^s  closely  followed  by  an 
inspector  in  uniform,  and  by  the  still  palpitating  Thaddeus  8holto. 

"  Hf  1-e's  a  business  !"  he  cried,  in  a  muffled,  husky  voice,  "  Herc'8 
a  preit\  business  I  But  wiio  are  ali  these?  AViiy,  the  houae  seems  to 
be  aa  rail  as  a  rabbit-warren  . 

"  I  think  yon  most  recollect  me,  Mr.  Athelney  JoneBy"  said  Holmes^ 
quietly. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  do  !"  he  wh^^-o^'nl.  "  It's  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes, 
the  theorist.  Remember  you  !  I'll  never  forget  how  you  lectured  us 
all  on  causes  and  infereuces  and  effects  in  the  Bishopgate  jewel  case. 
It^a  tme  you  aet  na  on  the  rteht  track ;  bot  yonll  own  now  that  it  was 
more  by  good  lack  tl^an  good  guidance;" 

*'  It  was  a  pi«5e  of  very  simple  reasoning." 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  come !  Never  be  ashamed  to  own  up.  But  what 
is  all  tliis?  Bad  busing!  Bad  busincisl  Stern  facts  here, — no 
room  for  tlieories.  How  lucky  that  I  happened  to  be  out  at  Norwood 
over  another  case!  I  was  at  the  station  when  the  message  arrived. 
What  d'you  think  the  man  died  of?" 

Oh,  this  is  hardly  a  case  for  me  to  theorise  over/'  said  Holmes^ 
dryly. 

*•  No,  no.  Still,  we  can't  deny  that  yon  hit  the  nail  on  the  hejid 
sometimes.  Dear  me  I  Door  locked,  1  underetaud.  Jewels  worth 
half  a  million  mtssine.  How  was  the  window  T*' 

"  Fastened ;  but  mere  are  steps  on  the  sill." 

"  Well,  well,  if  it  was  fastened  the  steps  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  That's  comraon  sense.  Man  might  have  died  in  a 
fit;  but  then  the  jewels  are  missing;.  Ha!  I  have  a  theory.  These 
flashes  come  upon  me  at  times. — Just  step  outside,  sergeant,  and  you, 
Mr.  fiholco.  xoar  friend  can  remain.— What  do  you  think  of  this, 
Holmes?  SItolto  was,  on  his  own  confession,  wiUi  his  brother  last 
night.  The  bn)ther  died  in  a  fit,  on  which  Sbolto  walked  off  with  the 
tr^ure.    How's  that?" 

•  "On  which  the  dead  man  very  considerately  got  up  aod  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside." 

"  Hum  t  Therc^s  a  Hxw  there.  Let  ns  apply  common  sense  to  the 
matter.  This  Thaddeus  Sholto  1009  with  his  brother ;  there  was  a 
quarrel:  so  much  we  know.  The  brother  is  dead  an  1  tlie  jewels  are 
gone.  So  much  also  we  know.  No  one  pnw  tho  brother  from  the  time 
Thaddeus  left  him.  His  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  Thaddeus  is 
evidently  in  a  most  disturbed  state  of  mind.  His  appearance  is — well, 
not  attractive  Yon  see  that  I  am  weaving  my  web  ronnd  Thaddena. 
The  net  begins  to  close  upon  him." 

"You  are  not  quite  in  possession  of  the  fiicts  yet,"  said  Holmes. 
"This  splinter  of  wood,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be 
poisoned,  wan  in  the  man's  scalp  where  you  still  see  the  mark ;  this 
card,  inscrilied  as  you  see  it,  was  on  the  table ;  and  beside  it  lay  this 
rather  enriom  stone-headed  Instrument.  How  does  all  that  fit  into 
your  theory  f 
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'^OoDfiims  it  in  every  reeipecAf**  said  the  fnt  detootive,  pompously. 
"  House  is  full  of  Indian  enriosities.   Thaddens  brought  this  np,  adtd 

if  this  splinter  be  poisoTion«  Thaddeus  may  as  well  have  ma^lc  mur- 
derous use  of  it  as  any  oliicr  mao.  The  cnrd  is  .some  hocus-pocus, — a 
blind,  as  like  as  not  The  only  question  is,  how  did  be  depart?  Ah, 
of  course,  here  is  a  hole  in  the  roof."  With  great  activity,  ood&idering 
his  balk,  lie  sprang  ap  the  steps  and  squeezed  through  into  the  ^rrei^ 
and  itiunrdiately  afterwards  we  heard  his  exalting  voice  proelaiming 
that  ho  had  found  tlie  trap-door. 

"  Ht'  can  find  something,"  remarked  Holmes,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. '  He  lias  occasional  glimmerings  of  reason.  li  a  pas  da 
Mb  si  kiemmodm  gue  0011a;  out  out  ife  ft^prUf 

"Tou  seep  said  Atheln^  Jones,  reappearing  down  the  steps 
agUD.  **  Facts  are  better  than  mere  theories,  after  all.  My  view  of 
the  case  is  confirmed.  Theze  is  a  trap-door  oommnnioating  with  the 
roof,  and  it  is  partly  oi>en." 

"It  was  1  who  opened  it." 

^ Oh,  indeed  I  ion  did  notice  it,  then  V*  He  seemed  a  litde  Greet- 
iUlen  at  the  disoover>\   "  Well,  whoever  noticed  it,  it  shows  how  our 

gentleman  ^t  away.    Inspector  I" 

"  Y^,  sir,"  from  the  passage. 

"Ask  Mr.  Shoito  to  .step  this  way. — Mr.  Sholto,  it  is  my  duly  to 
inform  you  that  anything  which  you  may  say  will  be  used  against  you. 
I  arrest  70a  in  the  queen's  name  as  being  concerned  in  the  death  of 
your  brother.*' 

"There,  now!  Didn't  I  tell  you!"  cried  the  poor  little  man, 
throwing  ont  his  hands,  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,  Mr.  Sliolto,"  said  Holmes,  "I 
think  that  I  can  engage  to  clear  you  of  the  charge." 

"Don't  promise  too  much,  Mr.  Theorist^— don't  promtae  too 
much!"  snapped  the  detective  "Ton  may  find  it  a  harder  matter 
than  yon  think." 

"Not  only  will  I  clear  inm,  Mr.  Jones,  but  i  will  make  you  a  free 
present  of  the  name  and  description  of  one  of  the  two  people  who 
were  in  this  room  last  night.  His  name,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
is  Jonathan  Small.  He  is  a  poorly-educated  man,  small,  active,  with 
bis  right  leg  off,  and  wearing  a  wooden  stump  which  is  worn  away 
n}V)n  the  inner  side.  His  left  boot  has  a  coarse,  square-toed  sole, 
with  an  iron  band  round  the  heel.  He  is  a  miffdle-agod  man, 
much  suuburned,  and  has  been  a  convict.  These  few  indications 
may  be  of  some  aasbtance  to  you,  coupled  with  the  fiuBt  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  skin  missing  nom  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  o^er 
man  " 

"Ah!  the  other  man — f  asked  Athelney  Jones,  in  a  sneering 
voice,  but  impresJWKl  none  the  lees^  as  1  oould  easily  see,  by  the  pre- 
oisioD  of  the  other's  manner. 

"Is  a  rather  cnrions  person,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes^  turning  upon 
hiB  heel,  "  I  hope  before  very  long  to  be  able  to  introduce  yoa  to  the 
pair  of  them. — A  word  with  you,  Watson." 

He  led  me  out  to  the  head  of  the  atair.   "  This  unexpected  ocoor- 
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renoe,**  he  said,  ''has  oaosed  us  rather  ta  loee  sight  of  the  original 

purpose  of  our  journey." 

*'  I  have  just  been  thinkiog  so/'  I  answered.  "  It  is  not  light  that 
Hiss  Morstan  should  remain  in  this  stricken  house." 

"  No.  You  must  escort  her  home,  Slie  lives  with  Mrs.  Cecil 
Forrester,  in  Lower  Camberwell :  so  it  is  not  very  far.  I  will  wait 
for  yon  here  if  you  will  drive  out  agaiu.   Or  perhaps  you  are  too 

**  By  no  means.    I  don't  think  I  could  rest  until  I  know  more  of 

this  fantastic  business.  I  have  seen  somethinLT  <>f  the  rough  side  of 
life,  but  T  LHve  you  my  word  that  tliis  quick  succession  of  stran^  sur- 
prises to-nigiit  has  shaken  my  nerve  completely.  I  shoulii  like,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  matter  through  with  you,  now  that  I  have  got  so  fiur/' 

"  Your  pitaenoe  will  be  of  great  service  to  me'*  he  answered.  "  We 
shall  work  the  case  out  independently,  and  leave  this  fellow  Jones  to 
exult  over  nnv  marcVnest  wnicli  he  may  choose  to  construct.  When 
vou  have  (iroppcil  Miss  Morstan  I  wish  you  to  go  on  to  No.  3  Pinchm 
Lane,  down  near  the  water's  edge  at  Lambeth.  The  third  house  on  the 
right-hand  aide  is  a  btrd-stuflfer'a :  Sherman  ia  the  name.  You  will  see 
a  weasel  holding  a  young  rabbit  in  the  window.  Knock  old  Shenmui 
up,  and  tell  him,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  want  Toby  at  oooe. 
You  will  bring  Toby  back  in  the  cab  with  yoix" 

*'  A  dog,  1  su[)pose." 

**  Yes, — a  queer  mongrel,  with  a  most  amazing  power  of  scent.  I 
would  rather  have  Tobjr'a  help  than  that  of  the  whole  detective  force 
of  London.'' 

"  I  shall  bring  him,  then,"  said  I.  "  It  is  one  now.  I  ought  to  be 
back  before  three,  if  T  f-nn  get  a  IVe-sh  iior^." 

**  And  I,"  said  Holmes,  "  shall  see  what  I  can  learn  from  Mrs. 
Berustone,  and  from  the  Indian  servant,  who,  Mr.  Thaddeus  teUs  me, 
aleepe  in  the  next  garret  Then  I  ahall  study  the  great  Jones's  methods 
and  listen  to  his  not  too  delicate  sart^sms.  '  Ulr  sind  gewohmi  daas  die 
Mmtehm  verhohnen  vku  ste  nM  venUhoL*   Qoethe  ia  always  pithy.'' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  BABREi:,. 

The  police  had  brought  a  cab  witli  tliem,  and  in  this  I  escorted 
Miss  Morstan  back  to  her  home.  After  the  angelic  fashion  of  womeu, 
she  had  borne  trouble  with  a  calm  face  as  long  as  there  was  some  one 
weaker  than  henelf  to  support,  and  I  had  found  h«r  bright  and  plaetd 
by  the  side  of  the  frightened  housekeeper.  In  the  cab,  howaveTt  she 
first  turned  faint,  and  tlien  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping, — so  sorely 
had  she  been  tried  by  the  adventures  of  the  night.  Sfie  has  told  me 
since  that  she  thought  me  cold  and  distant  upon  that  journey.  She 
little  guessed  the  struggle  within  my  breast,  or  tne  effort  of  self^icstnunl 
jAuxh  hdd  me  ba(^.  My  sympathies  and  my  love  went  oat  to  hatf 
even  as  my  hand  had  in  the  giarden.  I  felt  that  years  of  the  oonvai^ 
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•tionalities  of  life  could  not  teach  nie  to  know  her  sweet,  brave  nature 
•8  had  this  one  day  of  strange  ezperioioM.  Tet  there  were  two 
tbooghts  which  sealed  the  words  of  affection  upon  my  lipe.   She  was 

weak  and  helpless,  shaken  in  mind  and  nerve.  It  wag  (o  take  her  at  a 
disadvafitage  to  obtrude  love  upon  her  at  such  a  time.  Worse  still,  she 
was  rich.  If  Holtnes^s  researches  were  sriocessful,  she  would  be  an 
heiress.  Was  it  fair,  was  it  honorable,  that  a  half-pay  surgeou  should 
take  snch  advantage  of  an  intimacy  which  chance  hatl  brought  abont? 
Might  she  not  look  upon  mi  is  a  mere  vulgar  fortune-seeker?  I  could 
not  bear  to  risk  that  such  a  thought  sliou Id  cross  her  mind.  This  Agra 
treasure  intervoncHl  like  an  impaf?.«ab1e  harrier  betwpon  ns. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  we  reached  Mrs.  Cecil  Forrester's. 
The  servants  had  retired  hours  ago,  but  Mrs.  Forrester  had  been  so 
interested  by  the  strange  messt^  which  Miss  Morstan  had  received 
that  she  had  sat  np  in  the  hope  of  her  return.  She  opened  the  door 
herself,  a  nilddlc-aged,  graceful  woman,  and  it  gave  pm^  jfvy  to  see  how 
tenderly  her  arm  stole  round  tiie  otlier's  waist  and  how  motherly  was 
the  voice  in  which  she  greetetl  her.  She  was  clearly  no  mere  paid 
dependant,  but  an  honored  friend.  I  was  introduced,  and  Mrs. 
Forrester  earnestly  begged  me  to  step  in  and  to  tell  her  our  adventures. 
I  explained,  however,  the  importance  of  my  errand,  and  promised 
faithfully  to  call  and  report  any  pro^z^rc--^  u  !nrh  we  might  make?  with 
the  case.  As  we  drove  away  I  stole  a  glance  back,  and  I  still  seem 
to  6iee  that  little  group  on  the  step,  the  two  graceful,  clinging  figures, 
the  hal^opened  door,  the  hall  light  shining  through  stained  gla^^s,  the 
barometer,  and  the  bright  stair-rods.  It  was  soothing  to  catch  even 
that  [massing  glimpse  of  a  tranquil  English  home  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild,  dark  bosiness  which  had  absorbed  m'^. 

And  the  more  I  thought  of  what  liad  iiappened,  the  wilder  and 
darker  it  grew.  I  reviewed  the  whole  extraordinary  sequence  of  events 
as  I  rattled  on  throtigli  the  silent  gas-lit  streets.  TliWe  was  the  original 
problem :  that  at  least  w&s  pretty  clear  now.  The  death  of  Captain 
Morstan,  the  sendiog  of  the  pearls,  the  advertisement,  the  letteTy-^we 
had  had  light  upon  all  those  events.  They  had  only  led  us,  however, 
to  a  deeper  and  far  more  tragic  mystery.  The  Indian  treasure,  the 
curious  plan  found  among  Morstan'S  baggage,  the  strange  scene  at 
Major  8holt(/8  death,  the  rediscovery  of  the  treasure  immediately 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  discoverer,  the  v^  singular  aooompani- 
ments  to  tlie  crime,  the  footsteps,  the  remarkable  weapons,  the  words 
upon  the  card,  mrrosponding  with  those  upon  C;!p*^ain  Morstan's  chart, 
— here  wa.s  indeed  a  labyrinth  in  which  a  man  i&ss  singularly  endowed 
than  my  fellow-lodger  might  well  dt^pair  of  ever  finding  the  clue. 

Pinchin  Lane  was  a  row  of  shabby  two-storied  brick  houses  in  the 
lower  quarter  of  Lambeth.  I  had  to  knock  for  some  time  at  No.  3 
before  I  could  make  any  impression.  At  last,  however,  there  was  the 
glint  of  a  candle  behind  the  blind,  and  a  iaoe  looked  out  at  the  upper 
window. 

"  Go  on,  you  drunken  vugaboue,"  said  the  face.  **If  you  kick  up 
any  more  row  I'll  open  the  kennels  and  let  out  forty-three  dogs  ujK>n 
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If  youMl  let  one  out  it's  just  what  I  have  oome  for/'  said  I. 

"  Go  oil !"  yelled  the  voice.    "  So  help  rae  gracious,  I  have  a  wiper 
in  this  bag,  au'  I'll  drop  it  on  your  'ead  iJf  yob  don't  hook  it." 

*'  But  I  want  a  dog,"  I  crietl. 
1  won't  bo  argued  with  1"  shouted  Mr.  Sherman.   ''Now  stand 
dear ;  for  when  I  say  *  three/  down  goes  the  wiper." 

"Mr.  Sliorlock  Holmes — "  I  began,  but  the  words  had  a  moat 
magical  effect,  for  the  window  instantly  slammed  down,  and  within  a 
minute  the  door  wm  unbarred  and  open.  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  lanky, 
lean  old  mau,  with  stooping  shoulders,  a  stringy  ueok,  aud  blue-tiuted 
glasses. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Sherlock  is  always  welcome,''  said  he.  "  Step 
in,  sir.  Keep  dear  of  the  badger ;  for  he  bites.  Ah,  naughty,  naughty, 
would  vou  take  a  nip  at  the  irentletnan  ?"  This  to  a  stoat  which  thrust 
it«  wicked  head  and  ral  eves  iKtweeu  the  bars  of  its  cage.  Don't 
mind  that,  sir:  it's  only  a  blow- worm.  It  hain't  got  no  fangs,  so  I 
gives  it  the  ran  o'  ih6  room,  far  it  keeps  the  beetles  down.  Yon  must 
not  mind  my  bein'  just  a  little  short  wi'  yon  at  ftrsty  for  I'm  guyed  at 
by  the  children,  and  there's  many  a  one  just  comes  down  this  lane  to 
knock  me  up.    What  was  it  that  Mr,  Sberlodi  Holmes  wanted,  sir?" 

"  He  wanted  a  dog  of  yours." 

"Ah!  that  would  be  Toby." 

*'  Yea,  Toby  was  the  name." 

'*  Toby  lives  at  Na  7  on  the  left  here."  He  moved  slowly  forward 
with  his  candle  among  the  queer  animal  family  which  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  In  the  uncertaiu,  .shadowy  light  I  could  see  dimly  that 
there  were  glancing,  glimmering  eyes  peeping  down  at  us  from  every 
cranny  and  comer.  Even  the  rafters  above  onr  heads  were  lined  by 
solemn  fowls,  who  lazily  shifted  their  weight  from  one  leg  to  the  other 
as  our  voices  disturlx^d  tlieir  .sluml>ors. 

Toby  proved  to  be  an  ugly,  long-haired,  lop-eare<l  creature,  half 
spaniel  and  half  lurcher,  brown-and-white  in  color,  with  a  very  clumsy 
waddling  gait  It  acoepted  after  some  hesitation  a  lamp  of  sugar  which 
the  old  naturalist  handed  to  me,  and,  having  thus  sealed  an  alliance,  it 
followed  me  to  the  cab,  and'  made  no  difficulties  about  accompanying 
me.  It  had  just  struck  three  on  the  Palace  clock  when  I  fomid  my.'ielf 
back  once  more  at  Pondicherry  Lodge.  The  ex-prize- tighter  McMurdo 
had,  I  found,  been  arrested  as  an  accessor)',  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Sholto 
had  been  mardied  off  to  the  station.  Two  constables  guarded  the  oar> 
row  gate,  but  they  allowed  me  to  pass  with  the  dog  on  my  mentioning 
the  oetective's  name. 

Holmes  was  standing  on  the  door-step,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
smoking  hi.s  pipe. 

"  Ah,  you  have  him  there  I"  said  he.   "  Good  dog,  then  I  Athelney 
Jones  has  gone.   We  have  had  an  immense  display  of  energy  since  yon  - 
left.    He  has  arrested  not  only  friend  Thaddeus,  but  the  gatekeeper, 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  Tii<]i:iii  servant.    We  have  the  place  to  our- 
selves, but  for  a  ser;:;eani  up  stair.-^.    Leave  the  dog  here,  and  come  up." 

We  tied  Toby  to  the  hall  table,  and  reasceuded  the  stairs.  The 
room  was  aa  we  had  left  it^  save  that  a  sheet  had  been  draped  over 
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tlie  central  figure.  A  weaiy-looking  poUoe-fleigeant  redined  in  the 
oorner. 

"  Lend  me  your  bulFa-ey^  seigeant,''  said  my  compaDion.  "  Now 
tie  this  bit  of  card  round  my  neck,  so  as  to  hang  it  in  front  of  me. 
Thank  yoa.  Now  I  must  kick  off  my  boots  and  stockings. — Just  you 
carry  them  down  with  you,  Watson.  1  am  going  to  do  a  little  climbiug. 
And  dip  mj  handkerchief  into  the  ereasote.  That  will  do.  Now  come 
np  into  the  garret  with  me  for  a  moment." 

We  clambered  up  through  the  liole.  Hokoea  turned  hia  light  onoe 
more  upon  the  footsteps  in  the  dust. 

I  wish  YOU  particnlarly  to  notice  these  footmarks,"  he  said.    **  Do 
you  observe  anything  notewortiiy  about  them?" 

"  Thef  belong,"  I  said,  "  to  a  child  or  a  small  woman." 

"Apart  from  thdr  aiae,  thongh.   Is  there  nothing  else?" 

"  They  appear  to  be  much  as  other  footmarks." 

"  Not  at  all.  T^ook  here  !  This  is  the  print  of  a  right  foot  in  the 
dust.  Now  I  make  one  with  my  naked  foot  beside  it.  What  is  the 
chief  dill'ereuce 

"  Yonr  toes  are  all  cramped  together.  The  other  print  has  each  toe 
diadnody  divKled." 

"  Quite  so.  Tliat  is  the  point.  Bear  that  in  mind.  Now,  would 
yoii  kindly  step  ovor  to  that  flap- window  and  smell  the  edge  of  the 
womi- work  ?  I  shall  stay  over  here,  as  I  have  this  handkerchief  in  my 
hand." 

I  did  aa  he  doected,  and  was  instantly  conadoas  of  a  strong  tarry 
amell. 

"  That  is  wlicre  he  put  his  foot  in  getting  out.  If  you  can  trace 
him,  I  should  think  that  Tohy  will  have  no  difficulty.  2(owrun  down- 
stairs, loose  the  dog,  aud  lo<jk  out  for  Blondin." 

By  the  time  tlmt  I  got  out  into  the  grounds  Sherlock  Holmes  Avas 
on  the  roof,  and  I  conld  see  him  like  an  enormous  glow-worm  crawling 
very  slowly  along  the  ridge.  I  lost  sight  of  him  behind  a  stack  of 
cliimneys,  but  he  presently  reappeared,  and  then  vanished  once  more 
upon  the  opposite  side.  W))en  I  made  my  way  round  there  X  found 
him  seated  at  one  of  the  oorner  caves. 

«  That  you,  Watson  ?"  he  cried. 

"Yes." 

"  This  is  the  place.   What  is  that  black  thii^  down  theie?" 
"  A  water- barrel." 
"  Top  on  itr 
«  Yes." 

**No  sign  of  a  ladder?*' 
"No." 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  It*s  a  most  break-neck  place.  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  come  down  where  he  oouid  climb  up.  The  water-pipe  feels 
pretty  firm.    Here  g'x-s,  anyhow." 

There  was  a  scuniing  of  feet,  and  the  lanu>rn  began  to  come  steadily 
down  the  dde  of  the  wall.  Then  with  a  light  spring  he  came  on  to 
the  barrel^  and  from  there  to  the  earth. 

"It  was  eai^  to  follow  him/'  he  said,  drawing  on  hia  stockings  and 
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boots.     Tiles  wefe  loosened  the  whole  way  aloog»  and  in  his  huny  be 

Lad  dropped  this.    It  confirms  my  diagnosis,  as  yoo  doctors  express  it." 

The  of>jwt  which  he  held  up  to  me  Ava-*  a  small  pocket  or  |X)uch 
woven  out  of  colored  grasses  antl  with  a  few  tawdry  beads  strung  round 
it.  lu  Hhape  and  size  it  was  not  uulike  a  cigarette-case.  Inside  were 
half  a  dozen  spines  of  dark  wood,  sharp  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the 
other,  like  that  which  had  struck  Bartholomew  Sholto. 

"They  are  hellish  tliiiii^s,"  said  he.  "Look  out  that  you  don't 
prick  yom-self.  I'm  delighted  to  have  them,  for  the  chanry^a  are  that 
they  are  all  he  has.  There  is  the  less  fear  of  you  or  me  finding  one  in 
our  skiu  before  long.  I  would  sooner  face  a  Murtiui  bullet,  myself. 
Are  you  game  fbr  a  siz-mile  trudge,  Watson?" 

**  Certainlv,"  I  answered. 

''Your  leg  will  stand  itf 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  Here  yon  are,  dog^^ry !  Good  old  Toby  !  Sraell  it,  Toby,  smell 
it !"  He  pusiied  llie  creasote  handkerchief  under  the  dog's  nose,  while 
the  creature  stood  with  its  fluffy  legs  sejiai  ated,  and  with  a  most  comical 
oook  to  its  In  id,  like  a  connoisseur  sniffing  the  bouquet  of  a  famous 
vintage.  Holmes  then  threw  the  handkerchief  to  a  di-stance,  fastened 
a  Ftont  cord  to  the  mongrel's  collar,  and  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
water-barrel.  The  creature  instantly  broke  into  a  .sncoes^sion  of  liitrh, 
tremulous  yelps,  and,  with  his  iioise  ou  the  grouud,  and  his  tail  in  tije 
air,  pattered  off  npon  the  trail  at  a  pace  which  strained  his  leash  and 
kept  us  at  the  top  of  our  s|)ecd. 

The  east  had  been  gradually  whitening,  and  we  could  now  see  some 
distance  in  the  cold  gray  lit^lit.  The  square,  massive  houpo,  with  its 
black,  empty  windows  and  high,  bare  walls,  toweretl  up,  sad  and  forlorn, 
behind  us.  Our  course  led  riglit  acro&s  the  grounds,  iu  and  out  among 
the  trenches  and  pits  with  whi<m  tlicy  were  scarred  and  intersected.  The 
whole  place,  with  its  scattered  dirt-heaj^  and  ill-grown  shrubs,  had  a 
hliirl  trd,  i!]  r  mcned  look  whioh  harmonised  with  the  blacic  tragedy 
which  hung  over  it. 

On  reaching  the  boundary  wall  Toby  ran  along,  whining  eagerly, 
underneath  its  shadow,  and  stoppeil  finally  in  a  corner  screened  by  a 

JriMtng  beech.  Where  the  two  walls  Joined,  several  brides  had  been 
oosened,  and  the  crevices  left  were  worn  down  and  rounded  upon  the 
lower  side,  as  tliough  they  had  frequently  l)een  usetl  as  a  lad<ler. 
Holmes  clambered  up,  and,  taking  the  dog  irom  me,  he  dropped  it  over 
upon  the  otlier  side. 

^'There's  the  print  <^  wooden-leg's  hand,''  he  remarked,  as  I 
mounted  np  beside  nim.  **  You  see  the  slight  smudge  of  blood  upon 
the  white  plaster.  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  we  have  had  no  very 
heavy  rain  since  yesteiday  !  The  scent  will  lie  upon  the  road  in  spite  cn 
their  eight-and-twenty  hours'  start.'* 

I  confess  that  I  had  my  doubts  myself  when  I  reflected  upon  the 

freat  traffic  which  bad  passed  along  the  London  road  in  the  interval, 
ly  ftare  were  soon  appeased,  however.  Toby  never  hesitated  or 
swerved,  but  waddled  on  in  his  peculiar  rolling  fashion.  Clearly,  the 
pongent  smell  of  the  creasote  rose  high  above  all  otlier  contending  scents. 
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"Do  not  imag:inp,"  saul  Holmes,  "  that  I  depeTid  for  ray  siicoess  in 
thiti  case  upon  the  mere  cliaoce  of  one  of  these  fellows  having  put  hia 
ifooC  in  the  cfaemicaK  I  have  knowledge  now  which  wonld  enaole  me 
to  trace  them  in  many  different  ways.  This,  however,  is  the  readiest, 
and,  since  fortune  has  put  it  into  our  hands,  I  should  be  culpable  if  I 
noglected  it.  It  hiiA,  however,  prevented  tlie  e;i-f'  from  becomiiii]^  flie 
j)retiy  little  intellectual  problem  whicli  it  at  one  time  promises!  to  l)e. 
There  might  have  been  borne  credit  to  be  gaiueil  out  of  it,  but  ibr  this 
too  palpable  cine." 

"Tnere  is  credit,  and  to  mxe"  said  1.  "I  aaraFe  you.  Holmes, 
that  I  marvel  at  the  means  by  wliich  you  obtain  your  results  in  this 
case,  es'en  more  than  I  did  in  the  Jetferson  Hope  murder.  The  thing 
seems  to  me  to  be  deeper  and  more  inexplicable.  How,  for  example, 
oould  you  describe  with  such  confidence  the  wooden-legged  man 

Pshaw,  my  dear  boy  I  it  was  simplicity  itself.  1  don't  wish  to  be 
theatrical.  It  is  all  patent  and  above-board.  Two  offices  who  are  in 
command  of  a  convict-<^nanl  learn  nn  iinjwrtant  secret  as  to  buried 
treasure.  A  map  is  drawn  fortlnMn  1  v  nn  Kn<rlishman  named  Jonathan 
Small.  You  remember  that  we  the  name  u[x>n  the  chart  in  Cantain 
Morstan's  possession.  He  had  signed  it  in  behalf  of  himself  ana  his 
anociates, — the  sign  of  the  four,  as  he  somewhat  dramatically  called  it. 
Aided  by  this  chart,  the  ofBoers— or  one  of  them — gets  the  treasure  and 
brings  it  to  Ktifrland,  leaving,  we  will  suppose,  some  condition  under 
which  he  received  it  unfuliifled.  Now,  then,  why  did  not  Jonathan 
Small  get  the  treasure  himself?  Tlie  answer  is  obvious.  The  chart 
b  dated  at  a  time  when  Morstao  was  brought  into  close  aasociatioii  with 
convicts.  Jonathan  Small  did  not  get  the  treasure  because  he  and  his 
associntes  were  themselves  convicts  and  could  not  get  away." 

"  Bnt  this  is  mere  speculation,"  ."^aid  I. 

"It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  tlie  only  hypothesis  which  covere  the 
facts.  I^t  us  see  how  it  fits  in  with  the  sequel.  Major  Shol to  remains 
at  peace  for  some  years,  happy  in  the  possession  of  his  treasure.  Then 
he  receives  a  letter  from  India  which  gives  him  a  great  fright  Wlut 
was  that?" 

"  A  letter  to  say  that  the  men  whom  he  had  wronged  had  been  set 

free." 

"Or  had  escaped.  That  is  much  more  likely,  for  he  would  have 
known  what  their  term  of  imprisonment  was.  It  would  not  have  been 
a  surprise  to  h  i  m .    What  does  he  do  then  ?   He  guard  s  h  i  msel  f  against 

a  wotvln -If'tr^-cd  man, — a  white  man,  mark  yon,  f^)r  he  mistakes  a 
white  tradesman  for  him,  and  actually  fires  a  ])i>tol  at  him.  N^w, 
only  one  white  man^s  name  is  on  the  chart.  The  others  are  Hindoos 
or  Mohammedans.  There  is  no  oUier  white  man.  Therefore  we  may 
say  with  ocmfidence  that  the  wooden-l^;ged  man  is  identical  with  Jona* 
than  Small.  Docs  the  reasoning  strike  you  as  being  faulty?" 
"No:  it  is  ch'ar  and  concise." 

"Well,  now,  let  lis  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  Jonathan  Small. 
Let  us  look  at  it  from  his  point  of  view.  He  comes  to  Ena:l.ind  with 
the  double  idea  of  regaining  what  he  would  consider  to  be  his  rights  and 
of  having  hia  revenge  upon  the  man  who  had  wronged  him.   He  fimnd 
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out  where  Sholto  lived,  uud  very  possibly  he  established  oommnnica' 
tioQB  with  some  one  inside  the  house.  There  is  tills  butler,  IjiI  Rao, 
wbom  we  have  not  seen.   MiB.  Bemstone  gives  him  far  from  a  good 

chamctcr.  Small  could  not  find  ntit,  however,  where  the  treasure  was 
hid,  for  no  one  ever  knew,  save  the  major  and  one  faithful  servant  who 
had  died.  Suddenly  Small  learns  that  the  major  is  on  his  death-bed. 
In  a  frensv  lest  the  secret  of  the  treasure  die  with  him,  lie  runs  the 
|;anntlet  or  the  gaardsj  makes  his  way  to  the  dying  man's  window,  and 
18  only  deten-cd  from  entering  by  tlie  presence  of  his  two  sons*  Mad 
with  hate,  however,  against  the  dead  man,  he  enters  the  room  that 
night,  searches  his  private  papers  iti  the  hope  of  diccoverinjr  some 
memorandum  relating  to  the  treasure,  and  finally  leaves  a  memento 
of  his  vtait  in  the  short  inscriDtion  upon  the  card.  He  bad  doubtless 
planned  beforehand  that  shoula  he  slay  the  major  he  would  leave  some 
such  record  upon  the  lx)dy  as  a  sign  tliat  it  was  not  a  c<^mmon  murder, 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  four  associate^!,  ^oKicthinjr  in  the 
nature  of  an  act  ol  justioe.  Whimsical  and  bizarre  conceits  of  this  kind 
are  common  enough  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  usually  aiford  valuable 
indications  as  to  the  criminal.  Do  yon  follow  all  this?*' 
"Very  clearly," 

"Now,  what  could  Jonathan  Small  do?  He  oould  only  continno 
to  keep  a  secret  watch  upon  flip  efforts  made  to  find  tlio  treasure. 
Possibly  he  leaves  England  and  only  comes  back  at  intervals.  Then 
oomes  the  discovery  or  the  garret,  and  he  is  instantly  inibrmed  of  it. 
We  again  trace  the  presence  of  some  confederate  in  tlie  household. 
Jonathan,  with  his  wooden  leg,  is  utterly  unable  to  reach  the  lofty  room 
of  Bartholomew  Sholto.  He  takes  with  him,  hoivfver,  n  rathprctiriona 
associate,  who  gets  over  this  difficulty,  but  dij)S  his  iiake<l  foot  into 
creasote,  whence  come  Tobj,  and  a  six-mile  limp  for  a  iiaif-pay  officer 
with  a  damaged  tendo  Achillis," 

**  But  it  was  the  associate^  and  not  Jonathan,  who  committed  the 
crime." 

"Quite  so.  And  rather  to  .Jonathan's  di>!::nst,  to  jndg^  by  the  way 
he  stamped  about  when  he  got  into  the  room.  He  bore  uo  grudge 
against  Bartholomew  Sholto,  and  would  have  preferred  if  be  could 
have  been  simply  bound  and  gagged.  He  did  not  wish  to  put  his 
head  in  a  halter.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however:  the  savage 
instincts  of  his  companion  had  broken  out,  and  the  poison  had  done  its 
work:  so  Jonatiian  Small  left  his  record,  lo\v(M'e<i  (he  treasnrc-box  to 
the  ground,  and  followed  it  himself.  That  was  the  train  of  events  as 
£ir  as  I  can  decipher  them.  Of  course  as  to  his  personal  appearance 
he  most  be  middle-aged,  and  must  be  Bunburned  after  serving  his  time 
in  such  an  oven  ns  flic  Andamans.  His  heiudit  is  readily  calculated 
from  the  lcn<rth  of  his  siri(ic,  and  we  know  that  he  was  beardtd.  His 
hairiness  was  the  one  point  which  impressed  itself  upon  Thaddeus 
Sholto  when  he  saw  him  at  the  window.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
anything  else." 

"  The  associate?" 

"  Ah,  well,  tlierc  is  no  prpflt  mystcrv  in  thnt.  But  you  will  !:now 
ttli  about  it  soon  enough.    How  sweet  the  morning  air  is  i    See  how 
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that  one  little  dood  floate  like  a  pink  feather  from  some  gigantic  fla- 

mi  ngo.  Now  the  red  rim  of  the  sun  pashes  itself  over  the  liondon  eloud- 

bank.  It  shines  on  a  good  many  folk,  but  on  none,  I  dare  bet,  who 
are  on  a  «traTiger  errand  than  yoii  and  T.  How  suinll  we  feel  with  our 
petty  ambitions  and  strivings  ii»  the  presence  of  the  great  elemental 
forces  of  nature  I    Are  vou  well  up  in  your  J«in  Pan!  ?" 

<*  Fairly       I  worked  beck  to  him  through  Carlyle." 

"l^t  was  like  following  the  brook  to  the  parent  lake.  He  makes 
one  curious  but  profound  remark.  It  is  that  tlie  ohiof  proof  of  man's 
real  greatness  lies  in  his  perception  of  his  own  smaliness.  It  argues, 
you  see,  a  power  of  comparison  and  of  appreciation  which  is  in  it^jelf  a 
proof  of  nobility.  There  is  moch  food  ror  thought  in  Eichter.  You 
nave  not  a  pistol^  have  yon?*' 

**I  have  my  etick." 

"It  is  jnst  ]>oafliib1o  tliat  we  may  need  something  of  the  sort  if  we 
get  to  their  lair.  Jonaiiim  T  shall  leave  to  you,  but  if  the  other  turns 
nasty  I  shall  shoot  him  dead.''  He  took  out  his  revolver  as  he  spoke, 
and,  having  loaded  two  of  the  chambers,  he  pat  it  back  into  the  rights 
hand  pocket  of  his  jacket. 

We  had  during  this  time  been  following  the  guidance  of  Toby  down 
the  half-rural  villa-lincfl  roa<ls  which  lead  to  the  metropolis.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  were  b^iuning  to  come  among  continuous  streets,  where 
laborers  and  dockmen  were  already  astir,  aud  slatternly  women  were 
taking  down  shutters  and  brushing  door-steps.  At  the  square-topped 
comer  public  houses  business  was  just  beginning,  and  rough-looking 
men  were  emcr>:;ing,  rubbing  their  sleeves  across  their  beards  after  their 
raorniug  wet.  Stnuiire  flfMj-^  cnnni  Med  up  and  stared  wonderingly  at 
us  as  we  passe<l,  but  (Hir  inimitable  Toby  looked  neither  to  the  rif^ht 
nor  to  the  left,  but  trotted  onwards  with  his  nose  to  the  ground  and 
an  occasional  eager  whine  which  spoke  of  a  hot  scent 

We  had  traversed  Streatham,  Brixton,  Qamb^well, and  now  found 
ourselves  in  Kennint^ton  Lane,  having  borne  away  through  the  side- 
streets  to  the  east  of  the  Oval.  The  men  whom  we  pursual  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  curiously  zi^^zai:^  road,  with  the  idea  probably  of  e<!cnping 
observation.  They  had  never  kept  to  the  main  road  if  a  parallel  side- 
street  would  serve  their  turn.  At  the  foot  of  Kennington  Lane  thej 
had  edged  away  to  the  left  through  Bond  Street  and  Miles  StreeL 
Where  the  latter  street  turns  into  Knight's  Place,  Toby  ceased  to 
advance,  but  U^c^n  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  with  one  ear  cocked 
and  the  other  drooping,  the  very  picture  of  canine  indecision.  Then 
be  waddled  round  in  circles,  looking  up  to  us  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
to  ask  for  sympathy  in  his  embarrsssment 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  dog?''  growled  Holmes. 
**They  surely  would  not  take  a  cxib,  or  go  off*  in  a  balloon." 

"  Perhaps  they  stood  here  for  some  time,"  I  su<r<]::e-tpd. 

"  Ah  I  it's  all  right.  He's  off  again,"  said  my  companion,  in  a  tone 
of  relief. 

He  was  indeed  off,  for  after  sntflSng  round  again  he  suddenly  made 

Qp  his  mind,  and  darted  away  with  an  energy  and  determination  such 
as  he  had  not  yet  shown.  The  soent  appeared  to  be  much  hotter  than 
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before,  for  he  had  not  even  to  pot  his  nose  on  the  gronnd,  but  togged 
at  his  leash  and  tried  to  break  into  a  run.    I  could  see  by  the  gleam  In 

Holmes's  eyes  that  he  tliouglit  we  were  nearins^  the  end  of  our  journey. 

Our  course  now  ran  down  Nine  Elms  until  we  cjime  to  Broderick 
and  Nelson's  large  timbcr-yanl,  just  past  the  W'ldte  Eacjle  tavern. 
Here  the  dog,  fnmtic  with  excitement,  turned  dowb  througli  the  sido* 
gate  into  the  endosore,  where  the  sawyers  were  already  at  work.  On 
the  dog  raced  through  iMwdast  and  shavings,  down  an  alley,  round  a 
passage,  between  two  wood-piles,  and  finally,  wiih  a  triumphant  yelp, 
Hpraiig  upon  a  lari^e  barrel  wliich  still  stood  upon  the  hand-trolley  on 
which  it  iiad  been  brought.  W  iih  lolling  tongue  and  blinking  eyes, 
Toby  stood  upon  the  caaK,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  as  for  some 
sign  of  appreciation.  The  staves  of  the  barrel  and  the  wheels  of  tlie 
trolley  were  smeared  with  a  dark  liquid,  and  the  whole  air  was  heavy 
with  tlie  smell  of  creosote. 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  I  looked  blankly  at  each  oLlier,and  then  burst 
simultaneously  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
THB  BAKBB  ffniKBT  IBBBaUI.ABB. 

''What  nowf'  I  asked.   "Toby  has  lost  his  diaraoter  for  In* 

fallibility." 

"  He  acted  acc-ordintr  to  his  liglits,"  said  Holmes,  lifn'tio;  him  down 
from  the  l>arrel  and  walking  him  out  of  the  tiiubor-yuid.  "If  you 
consider  how  modi  creasote  is  carted  aboot  London  in  one  day,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  that  our  trail  should  have  been  crossed.  It  i<>  much  used 
now,  especially  for  the  seasoning  of  wood.  Poor  Toby  is  not  to 
blame." 

"  We  must  j;et  on  tlie  main  scent  again,  I  su]>pasc." 

**  Yes.  And,  lortiuiately,  we  have  no  distance  to  go.  Evidently 
what  puzzled  the  dog  at  the  corner  of  Knight's  Place  was  that  there 
were  two  different  trails  running  in  opposite  directions.  We  took  the 
wronir  one.    It  only  remuin>  to  follow  the  other." 

There  was  nf)  difrienlty  about  this.  On  If^adini:;  Toliy  to  the  plaee 
where  he  had  eonunitted  his  fault,  lie  cast  alwut  in  a  wide  circle  and 
finally  dashed  <^  in  a  fresii  direction. 

"  We  must  take  care  that  he  docs  not  now  bring  us  to  the  place 
where  the  creapote-barrel  eatne  from,"  I  obsei  ved. 

"T  had  thoiiorht  (;f  that.  But  you  notice  that  he  keeps  on  tlie  pave- 
ment, whereas  the  barrel  passed  down  the  roadway.  No,  we  are  on  the 
true  sojnt  now.*' 

It  tended  down  towards  the  river-side,  running  through  Belmont 
Place  and  Prince's  Street.    At  the  end  of  Broad  Street  it  ran  right 

down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  there  was  a  small  woo<leii  wharf.  Toby 
led  us  to  the  very  edge  of  this,  aud  there  stood  whining,  looking  out 
on  the  dark  current  beyond. 

We  are  out  of  luck,"  said  Holmes.     They  have  taken  to  a  boat 
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hAre."  Sevoral  small  punts  and  skifis  were  lying  aboat  in  the  water 
and  on  the  edge  of  t\\e  wharf.  We  took  Tobj  roond  to  €aofa  in  turn, 
bat,  though  he  sniffed  earnestly,  he  made  no  plp:n. 

Close  to  the  rude  landing-stago  was  a  sraall  brick  house,  with  a 
wooden  placard  slung  out  through  tlie  .second  window.  "  Mordecai 
Smith"  was  printed  across  it  in  large  letters,  and,  underneath,  Boats  to 
hire  by  the  honr  or  day."  A  second  Inscription  above  thedoor  iu  formed 
us  that  a  steam  laundi  was  kept, — a  statement  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
great  pile  of  coke  upon  the  jetty.  Sherlock  Holmes  looked  slowly 
round,  and  his  face  assumed  an  ominous  expreasiou. 

"This  looks  bad/'  said  he.  "These  fellows  are  sharper  than  £ 
expected.  They  seem  to  have  covered  their  tracks.  Th^  has,  I  fear, 
beenpreoonoerted  management  here." 

He  was  approaching  the  door  of  the  house,  when  it  ojxined,  and  a 
littl(\  cnrly-headed  lad  of  six  came  niniiing  out,  followed  by  a  stoutish, 
'  red-laced  woman  with  a  larg(>  sponge  in  l\tr  iiand. 

"  You  come  hack  and  be  wobhcd,  Jack,"  she  shouted.  "  Come  back, 
von  young  imp ;  for  if  your  &ther  comes  home  and  finda  you  like  tha^ 
WIl  let  "us  hear  of  it." 

"  Dear  little  chap !"  said  Holmes,  strategically.  "  What  a  rosy- 
cheeked  young  rascal !    Now,  Jack,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  ?" 

The  youtii  pondiretl  for  a  moment,    "I'd  like  a  shillinY'said  he. 

"  Nothing  you  would  like  better?" 
I'd  like  two  shiliin'  better,"  the  prodigy  answered,  after  some 
thought. 

"  Here  you  are,  then  !    Catch  I — A  fine  child,  Mrs.  Smith  !" 

"  Tjor*  bloss  you,  sir,  ho  Is  that,  and  forward.  He  gets  a'most  too 
mucii  for  me  to  manage,  's^)eciaily  when  my  man  is  uway  days  at  a 
time." 

Away,  is  he  ?"  said  Holmes,  in  a  disappointed  voice.   "  I  am  sorry 
for  that,  fi>r  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Smith." 

"He's  been  away  since  yostcrdriy  mornin',  sir,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I 
am  beginniir  to  feel  frightened  about  hi ui.  But  if  it  was  about  a  boat, 
sir,, maybe  1  could  serve  as  well." 

**  I  wanted  to  hire  his  .st^^ain  launch." 
Why,  bless  you,  sir,  it  is  in  the  steam  launch  that  he  has  gone. 
That's  what  puzzles  me ;  for  I  know  there  ain't  more  coals  in  her  than 
would  tako  h<  r  to  about  Woolwicii  nnd  Imok.  If  he'd  been  away  in 
the  barge  I'd  ha'  tliouglit  nofhin' ;  for  many  a  time  a  job  has  taken 
him  as  iar  as  Grasesend,  and  tlien  if  there  was  much  doin'  there  he 
might  ha'  stayed  over.  But  what  good  is  a  steam  launch  without 
coab?" 

"  He  might  have  bought  some  at  a  wharf  down  the  river." 

"  lie  might,  sir,  but  it  weren't  his  way.  Many  a  time  I've  heard  him 
call  out  at  the  prices  they  charge  for  a  few  odd  bags.  l>e.-ide«,  T  don't 
like  tliat  wooden-legged  man,  wi'  his  ugly  face  and  outlandish  talk. 
What  did  he  want  always  knockin'  about  here  for?" 

"  A  wooden-l^^ed  man  ?"  said  Hohne-s,  with  bland  surprise. 

"  Yes,  8ir,a  brown,  monkey-fiKsedchap  that's  called  more'n  once  for 
my  old  mao.   It  was  him  that  rouaed  him  up  yesternight,  and^  what'a 
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more,  my  man  knew  be  was  oomin',  for  he  had  steam  np  in  tiie  laiiiMlu 
I  tdl  yon  straight,  sir,  T  don't  fed  easy  in  my  mind  about  it." 

*'But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  Holmes,  shrugging  his  shonlderSi 
"you  are  frightoninfj:'  vonr^olf  nUont  nothing.  How  could  yon  pofisibly 
tell  that  it  was  tiie  woodeu-i(  frge<l  man  who  came  in  the  night  ?  I  don  t 
quite  understand  how  you  can  be  so  sure." 

"  His  voioe,  sir.  I  knew  his  voice,  which  is  kind  o'  thick  and  foggy. 
He  tapped  at  the  ^nder, — about  three  it  would  be.  <  Show  a  leg, 
matey,  says  he  :  *  time  to  turn  out  guard.'  My  old  man  woke  up  Jim,— 
that's  my  eldest, — nw.xy  tliov  went,  without  so  much  as  a  word  to 
me.    T  could  hear  the  wooden  legclackin'  on  the  atones." 

"  Aud  was  this  wooden-legged  man  alone?" 
Couldn't  say,  I  am  sore,  sir.  I  didn't  hear  no  one  else." 

^  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Smith,  for  I  wanted  a  ste^m  launch,  and  I  have 
heard  good  reports  of  the         Let  me  eee,  what  is  her  namef 

"  The  Aurora,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  She's  not  that  old  green  launch  with  a  yellow  line,  very  broad 

iu  tlie  beam '/" 

"  No,  indeed.  She's  as  trim  a  little  thine  as  any  on  the  river.  She^s 
been  fresh  painted,  black  with  two  red  streaks." 

"Thanks.    I  hope  that  you  will  hear  soon  from  Mr.  Smith.    I  am 
{jfoing  down  the  river  ;  and  if  I  should  see  anything  of  the  Aurora  I 
shall  let  him  kncnv  tliai  yon  are  iinea«y.    A  black  funnel,  you  say?". 
No,  sir.    Black  with  a  wliile  band." 

**  Ah,  of  course.  It  was  the  sides  which  were  blaok.  Good-mom^ 
ing,  Mrs.  Smith— There  is  a  boatman  herewith  a  wherry,  Watson. 
We  shall  take  it  and  cross  the  river. 

"The  main  thing  with  people  of  that  sort,"  said  Kolmes,  as  we  sat 
in  the  sliccts  of  the  wherry,  *'  is  never  to  let  thum  think  that  tlicir 
information  can  be  of  the  slighte^it  importance  to  you.  If  you  do,  they 
will  instantly  shut  up  like  an  oyster.  If  you  listen  to  them  under 
protest,  as  it  were,  yon  are  very  likely  to  get  what  you  want" 

"  Our  course  now  seems  pretty  dear,"  said  I. 

"  Wliat  would  you  do,  then  ?" 

"  I  would  engage  a  launch  and  go  down  the  river  on  the  track  of 
the  Aurora." 

"My  dear  fellow,  it  would  be  a  colossal  task.  She  may  have 
touciied  at  any  wharf  on  either  side  of  the  stream  between  here  and 
Greenwich.  Below  tlie  brldi^e  there  is  a  perfect  hibvrlnth  of  landing- 
places  for  miles.  It  would  take  you  days  and  days  to  exhaust  them,  iif 
you  set  about  it  alone." 

"Employ  the  police,  then." 

''No.   I  shall  probably  call  Athelney  Jones  in  at  the  last  moment 

He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  which 
would  injure  him  professionally.  Bnt  I  have  a  fimcy  for  working  it 
oat  myself,  now  that  we  have  i^ono  sn  far." 

"Could  we  advertise,  then,  asking  for  information  from  wharf- 
ingers?" « 

**  Worse  and  worse  I  Our  men  would  know  that  the  chase  was  hot 
at  their  heels,  and  they  would  be  off  out  of  the  country.   As  it  Isi,  tibu^ 
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are  likdy  enough  to  leave,  but  as  long  as  they  think  they  are  per- 
fectly 8an  they  wiU  be  io  no  hurry.  Jom^B  energy  will  be  of  nee  to 
OS  there^  for  his  view  of  the  case  is  sure  to  posh  itself  iuto  the  daily 
pres<;,  and  the  runaways  will  think  that  every  one  is  oflf  on  the  WFong 
scent." 

**  What  are  we  to  do^  then  I  asked^  as  we  landed  near  Millbauk 
Penitentiary. 

"  Take  this  hansom,  drive  homci  have  some  breakfast^  and  get  an 
hour's  sleep.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  we  may  be  afoot  to-night 
acriii^  Stop  at  a  telegraph-office^  cabby  I  We  will  keep  Tobyj  for  he 
may  be  of  use  to  us  yet." 

We  pulled  up  at  the  Great  Peter  Street  po»t-offioe,  and  Holmes 
despatched  his  wire.  '*  Whom  do  yon  think  that  is  to?"  he  askedj  as 
we  resnmed  our  journey. 

"  I  am  sore  I  don't  know. 

"  You  remember  the  Bnker  Street  division  of  the  detective  police 
force  whom  I  emploved  in  the  Jefferson  Hope  case?** 
«  WeU,"  8itid  i,  laughing. 

"  This  is  just  the  case  where  they  might  be  invalnable.  If  they  fail, 
I  have  other  resources;  but  I  shall  try  them  first.  That  wire  was  to 
my  dirty  little  lieutenant,  Wiggins,  and  I  ex))ect  that  he  and  his  pmg 

will  l>c  with      Hofor^^  we  have  finished  onr  hrofikfast." 

It  was  btUvt^t'ii  eight  and  nine  o'clock  now,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
a  strong  reaction  after  the  successive  excitements  of  the  night.  I  was 
limp  and  weaiTi  befi)g^ed  in  mind  and  fatigued  in  body.  I  had  not 
the  professional  enthusiasm  whidi  carried  my  companion  on,  nor  could 
I  look  at  the  matter  as  a  mere  abstract  intellectual  problem.  As  far  as 
the  death  of  Bartholomew  Sholto  went,  I  had  heard  little  poo-l  of  him, 
and  c»uld  feel  no  intense  antipathy  to  his  murderers.  Tlie  treasure, 
however,  was  a  different  matter.  That,  or  part  of  it,  belonged  right- 
fully to  Miss  Morstan.  While  there  was  a  chance  of  recovering  it  I 
was  r^dy  to  devote  my  life  to  the  one  object  True,  if  I  found  it 
it  wonM  probably  put  her  forever  beyond  my  reach.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  petty  and  selfish  love  which  would  l>e  infliicneed  by  such  a  thought 
as  that.  If  Holmes  could  work  to  tind  the  criminals,  I  had  a  tenfold 
stronger  reason  to  urge  me  on  to  find  the  treasure. 

A  bath  at  Baker  Street  and  a  complete  change  freshened  me  np 
wonderfully.  When  I  came  down  to  our  room  I  found  the  breakfast 
laid  and  Holmes  ponrinj*  ont  the  coffee. 

"  Here  it  ip,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  pointing  to  an  open  newspaper. 
''The  energetic  Joues  and  the  ubiquitous  reporter  have  fixed  it  up 
between  them.  But  you  have  had  enough  or  the  case.  Better  have 
your  ham  and  eggs  first." 

I  took  the  paper  from  him  and  read  the  short  notice,  whidi  iras 
headed  *'  Mysterious  Businr-Rs  at  Upper  Norwood." 

"About  twelve  oV-hx^k  last  nin;ht,"  said  tlie  Sftindard,  "Mr.  Bar- 
tlioioraew  Sholto,  of  Poudicherry  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  was  found 
dead  ni  his  room  under  drcomstanoes  whftm  point  to  foul  play.  As 
far  as  we  can  leani,  no  actual  trat  of  violence  were  found  upon  Mr. 
Sholto^s  person,  bat  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  gems  which  the 
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deceased  gentleman  had  inherited  from  his  father  has  been  carried  oiT. 
The  (liscovery  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmt^  and  Dr.  Watson, 
who  had  cal)e(i  at  the  house  witli  Mr.  ThadUeus  Sliolto,  biuiher  of  the 
deceased.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  Mr.  Athelney  Jones, 
the  well-known  member  of  the  detective  police  Ibroe,  happened  to  be  at 
the  Norwood  Police  Station,  and  was  on  the  ground  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  first  alarm.  His  traiuwl  nnd  exjx»rirnml  facilities!  wore  at 
once  directed  towartia  the  detection  of  the  criminals,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  tl»e  brother,  Thaddeus  Sholto,  has  already  been  arrested, 
ti^ther  with  the  houeekeeper,  Mrs.  Bernstone,  an  Indian  butler  named 
Lai  Rao,  and  a  p<>rt(  r,  or  gatekeeper,  named  McMuxdo.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  thief  or  thieves  were  well  nrqnainted  with  tho  honse, 
for  Mr.  Jones'?  well-known  technical  kn<nvle(ige  and  his  powers  of 
minute  observation  have  enabled  hira  U)  prove  concluHively  that  the 
miscreants  ooiild  not  have  entered  by  the  door  or  by  the  window,  but 
must  have  made  tiieir  way  across  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  so  through 
a  tra]>-door  into  a  room  which  communicated  with  that  in  which  the 
IxKly  was  found.  This  fact,  which  has  been  very  clearly  made  out, 
proves  conclusively  that  it  was  no  mere  hap-hazard  burglary.  The 
prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  officers  of  the  law  shows  Uie  great 
advantage  of  the  presence  on  such  occasions  of  a  single  vigorous  and, 
masterful  mind.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  supplies  an  argument  to' 
those  who  \v 'uM  wi?:h  to  see  our  detectives  more  decentralized,  and  SO 
brongiit  into  eia^cr  and  more  effective  toucli  with  the  cases  which  it  is 
their  chitv  to  investigate." 

Isn't  it  goT^eousI"  said  Holmes,  grinning  over  his  oofiee-cup. 
«  What  do  von  think  of  it?" 

I  think  that  wi  have  had  a  close  shave  ourselves  of  being  arrested 
for  the  crime." 

"So  do  I.  I  wouldn't  answer  for  our  safety  now,  if  he  should 
happen  to  have  another  of  hb  attacks  of  energy." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  tlie  hell,  and  I  could  hear 
Mrs.  Hudson,  our  landlady,  raising  her  voice  in  a  wail  of  expostula- 
tion and  dismay. 

"By  heaven,  Holmes,"  I  said,  half  rising,  "I  believe  that  they  are 
really  after  us." 

"No,  it's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.   It  is  the  itnoffidal  force,— the 

Baker  Street  irregulars." 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  a  pwift  ])ntterlng  of  naked  feet  upon  the 
stair'!,  n  clatter  of  high  voices,  and  in  rushed  a  dozen  dirty  and  raggwl 
little  street-Arabs.  There  was  some  show  of  discipline  among  them, 
despite  their  tumultuous  entry,  for  they  instantly  drew  up  in  line  and 
stood  facing  us  with  expectant  faces.  One -of  their  number,  taller  and 
older  than  the  others,  stood  forward  with  an  air  of  lounging  superiority 
which  was  very  funny  in  sucli  a  disrepnttibie  little  scarecrow. 

"Got  your  message,  sir,''  said  he,  and  brought  'era  on  sharp. 
Three  bob  and  a  tanner  for  tidEets." 

*^  Here  you  are,''  said  Holmes,  producing  some  stiver.  **  In  future 
they  can  report  to  you,  Wiggins,  and  you  to  me.  I  cannot  have  the 
house  invaded  in  this  way.  However,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  should 
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all  hear  the  instructions.  I  want  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  a  steam 
kmcli  alUd  the  Aaroni,  owner  Mordeca!  Smith,  black  witb  two  red 
streaks,  funnel  black  with  a  white  baud.  She  is  down  the  river  some- 
where. I  want  one  boy  to  l>e  at  Mordecai  Smith's  landing-stage  oppo- 
site MilUwnk  to  say  if  the  boat  comes  back.  You  must  divide  it  out 
among  yourselves,  and  do  botii  banks  thoroughly.  Let  me  know  the 
moment  you  have  news.  Is  that  all  clear  ?" 
"Yes,  guv'nor,"  said  Wiggins. 

"  The  old  scale  of  pay,  and  a  guinea  to  the  boy  who  finds  the  boat. 
Here's  a  day  in  a<lvancc.  Now  off  you  jro !"  He  hande<l  them  a 
shilling  ench,  and  awny  they  buzzcl  down  the  stairs,  and  I  saw  them  a 
moment  later  streaming  down  the  street. 

"  If  the  launch  is  &ove  water  thepr  will  find  her/'  said  Holmes,  as 
he  rose  from  the  table  and  lit  his  pipe.  "Thejcan  go  everywhere, 
see  everything,  overhear  every  one.  I  expert  to  hear  !)ef()re  evening 
that  they  have  spotted  her.  7n  the  mean  whih^,  we  caii  do  not  hi  1112:  but 
await  results.  We  cannot  pick  up  the  broken  trail  until  we  find  either 
the  Aurora  or  Mr.  Mordecai  8mith." 

"  Toby  could  eat  these  scraps,  I  dare  say.  Are  you  going  to  bed, 
Holmes?" 

"  Xo :  T  am  not  tired.  I  have  a  enrions  constitntion.  T  never 
remember  feelinj;  tired  by  work,  though  itileness  exhaustri  me  com- 
pletely. I  am  going  to  smoke  and  to  think  over  this  queer  business  to 
which  my  fair  client  has  introduced  us.  If  ever  man  had  an  essy  task, 
this  of  ours  ought  to  be.  Wooden-legged  men  are  not  so  common,  but 
the  other  man  mu>t,  T  nhotdd  think,  be  absolutely  unique.*' 

"That  ntlier  man  airaiii !" 

**I  have  no  wish  U)  make  a  mystery  of  him, — ^to  you,  anyway. 
But  you  must  have  formed  jour  own  opinion.  Now,  do  consider 
the  data.  Diminutive  footmarks,  toes  never  fettered  by  boots,  naked 
fei't,  stone-headed  wooden  mace,  great  agility,  small  poisoned  darts. 
What  do  yon  niake  of  all  this?" 

A  savage  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Perhaps  one  of  those  Indians  who 
were  the  associate  of  Jonathan  Small." 

''Hardly  that,''  said  he.  ''When  first  I  saw  signs  of  strange 
weapons  I  was  inclinetl  to  think  so;  but  the  raiMriaibTc  character  of 
the  footmark.^  caused  me  to  reconsider  my  views.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Indian  Peiiinsnhi  are  .stnall  men,  but  none  could  have  left 
such  marks  oa  that.  The  Hindoo  proper  has  long  and  thin  feet.  The 
sandal'wearing  Mohammedan  has  the  great  toe  well  separated  from  the 
others,  because  the  thong  is  commonlj  passed  between.  These  little 
dart!?,  too,  could  only  \ye  shot  in  one  way.  They  are  from  a  blow-pipe. 
Now,  then,  where  are  we  tn  find  our  savage?" 

"South  American,"  i  lia/arded. 

He  stretched  his  hand  up,  and  took  down  a  bulkjr  volume  from 

the  shelf.   "  This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  gasetteer  which  is  now  being 

fniblished.  Tt  may  Ix-  looked  upon  as  the  very  latest  authority.  Wliat 
lave  we  here?  '  Andaman  Islands,  sitnatcfl  340  miles  to  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.'  Hum!  hum!  What's  all  this? 
Moist  climate,  coral  ree&,  sharks,  Port  Blair,  convict-barracks,  Rutland 
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Island,  oottonwoods—  Ah,  here  we  an.  'The  aborigines  of  the 
AtM]aman  Islands  may  perhaps  claim  the  disthiction  of  being  the 

smallest  race  nj>on  tliis  p:irt)i,  thoiiq-h  some  anthropologists  prefer  the 
Bushmen  of  Afnca,  tlie  Di<rger  Indians  of  America,  and  the  Terra  del 
Fuegiaus.  The  average  height  is  rather  below  four  feet>  aiihough 
many  full-grown  adulte  may  be  found  who  are  veiy  much  smaller  than 
this.  They  are  a  fierce,  morose,  and  intractable  people,  diough  capable 
of  forming  most  devoted  friendships  when  their  confidence  has  once 
l)ccn  gained.*  Mark  that,  Watson.  Now,  then,  listen  to  this.  '  Thev 
are  naturally  hideous,  having  large,  mi.sshapeu  heads,  small,  fierce  tycii, 
and  distorteil  features.  Their  feet  and  hands,  however,  are  remarkably 
small.  So  intnu!table  and  fierce  are  they  that  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
British  officials  have  failed  to  win  them  over  in  any  decree.  The7 
have  alwa3's  been  a  terror  to  shipwrecked  crews,  braining  the  survivors 
with  their  stone-headed  clubs,  or  shooting  them  with  their  poisoned 
arrows.  These  massacres  are  invariably  ooncluded  by  a  cannibal  feast.' 
Nice,  amiable  people,  Watson  1  If  this  fellow  had  Men  left  to  his  own 
unaided  devices  this  aflair  might  have  taken  an  even  more  ghastly 
turn.  I  fancy  thaty  even  a<^  it  is,  Jonathan  Small  would  give  a  good 
deal  not  to  have  employeil  him." 

"  But  how  came  he  to  have  .so  .-ingular  a  comjMinion?" 

''Ah,  that  is  more  tlian  I  can  tell.  Since,  however,  we  had  already 
determined  that  Small  had  come  from  the  Andamans,  it  is  not  so  very 
wonderful  that  this  islander  should  Ixj  with  him*  No  doubt  we  shall 
know  all  about  it  in  time.  I^^ok  here,  Watson ;  you  look  regularly 
done.    Lie  down  there  on  the  sofa,  and  see  if  I  can  put  you  to  sleep. 

He  took  up  his  violin  from  the  comer,  and  as  I  stretched  myself 
out  he  began  to  play  some  low,  dreamer,  melodious  air, — his  own,  no 
doubt,  for  ne  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  improvisation.  I  have  a  vague 
remembrance  of  his  gaunt  limbs,  his  earnest  face,  and  the  rise  and  nil 
of  his  bow.  Then  I  seemed  to  be  floated  peacefully  away  upon  a  soft 
sea  of  sotind,  nntil  I  found  myself  in  dream-land,  with  the  sweet  face 
of  Mary  Morstau  looking  down  upon  me. 


OHAPTEB  DL 

A  BBBAK  IK  THB  OSAUT* 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  woke,  strengthened  and  re* 

freshed.  Sli'  i  lock  Holmes  still  sat  exactly  as  I  had  left  him,  save  that 
he  had  laid  aside  his  violin  mid  was  deep  in  a  book.  lie  looked  across 
at  me,  as  I  stirred,  and  1  noticed  thnt  Ins  face  was  dark  and  troubled. 

"  You  have  slept  soundly/'  he  said.  "  I  feared  that  our  talk  would 
wake  you." 

"I  heard  nothing/^  I  answered.   ''Have  you  had  fresh  news, 

then  ?" 

"  Unfor^un^ff^>l^^  no.  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed. I  expected  something  definite  hy  this  time.  Wi^j^irins  has 
just  been  up  to  report.  He  says  tliat  no  trace  am  be  louud  of  the 
ianndi.   It  is  a  provoking  cheeky  for  every  hoar  is  of  importance." 
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**  Gbm  I  do  aoytliiDgT  I  am  perfeatl^  fresh  now,  and  qnile  ready 
for  another  ipght^s  outing.'' 


the  message  might  come  in  our  nhsence,  and  delay  be  fianiwd.    Yon  can 


Forroter.  She  asked  me  to^  yesterday." 

"  On  Mis*  Oedl  Forrester?"  ssked  Holmes,  with  the  twinkle  of  a 

smile  in  his  eyes. 

^*We]l,  of  courne  on  Miss  MorBtao  too.   They  were  anxious  to 


never  to  be  entirdy  trusted, — ^noi  the  best  of  them." 

I  did  not  pause  to  argue  over  this  atrodons  sentinient.  ''I  shall 
be  back  in  an  hour  or  two"  I  remarked. 

"AH  rij[;ht !  Gofxl  luck!  But,  T  say,  if  voti  are  crossing  the 
river  you  may  u&  well  return  Toby,  for  I  dou't  tiiiuk  it  is  at  all  likely 
thait  we  shsU  have  any  use  for  him  now." 

I  took  our  monsm  sooordingly,  and  left  him,  together  with  a  hal& 
sovereign,  nt  the  old  naturalist's  in  Pinchin  Lane.  At  Camberwell  I 
fonnd  Aliss  Morstan  a  little  weary  after  her  night's  adventures,  but 
very  eager  to  hear  the  news.  Mrs.  Forrester,  too,  was  full  of  curio^jity. 
I  told  them  all  that  we  had  done,  suppressing,  however,  the  more 
dresdfol  parts  of  the  tragedy.  Thus,  although  I  spoke  of  Mr.  ShoWs 
death,  I  said  nothing  of  tbe  exact  manner  and  nu  tiiod  of  it.  With 
all  my  omissioos,  however,  there  was  enough  to  startle  and  amaae 
them. 

"  It  is  a  romance  1"  cried  Mrs.  Forrester.  An  iujured  lady,  half 
a  million  in  treasure,  a  black  cannibal,  and  a  wooden-legged  ruffian. 
They  take  the  place  of  the  conventional  dragon  or  w  icked  earl." 

"  And  two  knight-enants  to  the  rescuV  added  Miss  Moisten,  with 
a  bright  glance  at  me. 

**  VVhy,  Mary,  your  fortun';  i(  pentia  upon  the  issue  of  this  search. 
I  dou't  think  that  ^ou  are  nearly  excited  enough.  Just  imagine  what 
it  must  be  to  be  so  rich,  and  to  mive  the  world  at  your  feet  I" 

It  sent  a  little  thrill  of  joy  to  my  heart  to  notice  that  she  showed 
no  sign  of  elation  at  the  prospect.  On  t^e  contrary,  she  gave  a  toes 
of  her  proud  head,  as  though  the  matter  were  one  in  which  she  took 
small  interest. 

"It  is  for  Mr.  Thaddeos  Sholto  that  I  am  anziousu"  she  sa^. 
"Nothing  else  is  of  any  consequeooe ;  but  I  think  that  he  has  bdiaved 

roost  kindly  and  honorably  throughout  It  is  our  duty  to  dear  him 
of  this  dreadful  and  unfounded  charge." 

It  was  evening  before  I  left  Cainberwcll,  and  qiiite  dark  by  the 
time  I  reached  home.    My  uumpauion book  aud  pipe  lay  by  his  chair. 


but  there  was  none. 

"  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  has  gone  out,"  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Hudson  as  she  came  up  to  lower  the  blinds. 

"No,  sir.    He  has  gone  to  his  room,  sir.   Do  you  know,  sir," 
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sinking  her  voice  into  an  impressive  wliisper,  "  I  am  afraid  for  his 
health  r' 

"Why  &o,  Mrs.  Hudaonr 

"  Well,  lie's  t!)at  strangT',  sir.  After  you  was  gone  he  walked  and 
he  walketi,  up  and  down,  and  up  and  down,  until  I  was  weary  of  the 
sound  of  his  footstep.  Then  I  heard  him  talking  to  himself  and 
tDiitterin^,  and  eveiy  time  the  bell  rang  out  he  came  on  the  etftir-head, 
with  *  What  is  that,  Mrs.  Hudson  Aod  now  he  has  slammed  off  to 
his  room,  but  I  can  hear  him  walking  away  the  same  as  ever.  I  liope 
he's  not  going;  to  be  ill,  sir.  I  ventnretl  to  say  something  to  him  about 
cooling  inedii  ine,  but  he  turned  on  me,  riir,  with  such  a  look  that  I 
don't  know  how  ever  I  got  out  of  the  room.'* 

I  don't  think  that  you  have  any  cause  to  be  uneasy,  Mrs.  Hudson/' 
I  answered.  "I  have  seen  him  like  this  before.  lie  has  some  small 
matter  upon  his  mind  wliich  niake^^  him  rest  less.''  I  tried  to  speak 
lightly  to  our  worthy  landlady,  but  I  was  my-olf  ?^omewhat  uneasv 
when  through  the  long  night  I  still  from  time  to  time  heard  the  dull 
sound  of  his  tread,  and  knew  how  bis  keen  i^irit  was  chafing  against 
this  involuntary  inaction* 

At  breakfast-time  be  looked  worn  and  haggard,  with  a  little  fleck 
of  feverish  color  upon  either  elieek, 

"You  are  knocking  yourself  up, old  man/'  I  remarked.  "  1  heard 
you  marching  alwut  in  the  night." 

''No,  I  oonid  not  sleep/'  he  answered.  "This  infernal  problem  is 
consuming  me.  Tt  is  too  much  to  be  balked  by  so  ))€tty  an  obstacle, 
when  all  else  had  been  overcome.  I  know  the  men,  the  launch,  every- 
thing; and  yet  I  can  get  no  new??.  I  have  ^et  other  agencies  at  work, 
and  u.scd  every  means  at  my  dispoisaL  The  whole  river  has  been 
searched  on  either  side,  but  there  is  no  news,  nor  has  Mrs.  Smith  heard 
of  her  hnsband.  I  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  soon  that  tbey  have 
scuttled  the  era  ft.    But  there  are  objections  to  that.'' 

"  Or  lljat  Mrs.  Smith  has  put  us-  on  a  wrong  scent." 

"No,  I  think  that  may  l>e  dismissed.  X  had  inquiries  mad^  and 
there  is  a  launch  of  that  description." 

"  Could  it  have  gone  np  the  river?" 

"I  have  considered  that  possibility  too,  and  tiiere  is  a  sean^-party 
who  will  work  up  a?  f:ir  as  Richmond.  If  no  news  comes  to-day,  I 
shall  start  oil'  myself  to-morrow,  and  go  for  the  men  rather  than  the 
boat.    But  surely,  surely,  we  shall  hear  sometliing." 

We  did  not,  however.  Not  a  word  came  to  us  either  from  Wiggins 
or  from  the  other  agencies.  There  were  articles  in  roost  of  the  papers 
upon  the  Norwood  tragedy.  They  all  appejired  to  be  rather  hostile  to 
the  unfortunate  Thaddeus  Sholto.  No  fresh  details  were  to  be  found, 
however,  in  any  of  them,  save  tliat  an  inquest  was  to  be  held  upon 
the  following  day,  I  walked  over  to  Camberwell  in  the  evening  to 
report  our  ill  success  to  the  ladies,  and  on  luy  return  I  found  Holmes 
dejected  and  somewhat  morose.  He  would  hardly  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion.c,  and  bnsicd  himself  all  evening  in  an  abstruse  cheinieal  analysis 
which  involval  much  heating  of  retorts  and  distilling  of  vnpors,  ending 
at  last  in  a  smell  which  &irly  drove  me  out  of  the  apartment    Up  to 
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tbe  smal]  horns  of  the  monung  I  coald  hear  the  dioking  of  his  test- 
tabes  which  told  me  that  he  was  still  engaged  io  his  malodoions  ez- 

perimeot 

In  the  early  dawn  T  woke  with  a  start,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
him  stauding  by  my  bedside,  clad  in  a  rude  sailor  dlress  with  a  pea- 
jacket^  and  a  ooarae  red  scarf  roand  bis  neck. 

"  I  am  off  down  the  river,  Wataon/'  said  he»  "  I  have  been  turning 
It  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  can  see  ooljr  one  way  out  of  it  It  is 
worth  tryini',  nt  all  eventii." 

Surely  I  «tn  come  with  you,  then?**  said  I. 

"No ;  ^ou  can  he  much  more  useful  if  you  will  remain  here  as  njy 
representative.  I  am  loath  to  go,  for  it  is  quite  on  the  oards  that  some 
message  may  come  during  the  day^  though  Wiggins  was  despondent 
ahont  it  last  night.  I  want  you  to  open  all  notes  and  telegram^;,  and 
tn  ac;t  on  yooT  own  Jadgmeut  if  any  news  should  come.  Can  1  rely 
upon  you  f 

"Moetoertrinly." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  wire  to  me,  for  I  can 
hardly  tell  yet  where  I  may  find  myself.  If  I  am  in  luck,  however,  I 
may  not  be  crone  so  very  long.  X  shall  have  news  of  some  sort  or 
otiier  before  I  get  back." 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  him  by  breakfast-time.  On  opening  the 
Standard,  however,  I  found  that  there  was  a  fresh  allusion  to  the  Dusi< 
nesB.  "  With  refoenoe  to  the  Upper  Norwood  tragedy,"  it  remarked, 
**we  have  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  the  matter  promises  to  be  even  more 
complex  and  mysterious  tlinn  wa-^  originally  -ni^pused.  Fresh  evi- 
dence lias  shown  that  it  is  quite  impossible  tliat  Mr.  Thaddeus  Sholto 
could  have  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter.  He  and  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bttnstone,  were  both  released  yesterday  evening. 
It  is  l)olieve(l,  however,  that  the  police  have  a  eluc  as  to  the  real  cul- 
prits, and  that  it  is  bciii*;  proswuteil  by  Mr.  Athelney  Jones,  of  Scot- 
land Yard,  with  all  his  well-known  energy  and  sagacity.  Further 
arrests  may^  be  expeoted  at  any  moment" 

**  That  is  satisnctory  so  far  as  it  goes,"  thought  I.  **  Friend  Sholto 
is  safe,  at  any  rate.  I  wonder  what  the  fresh  due  may  be;  tiloneh  it 
seems  to  be  a  stereotyped  form  whenever  the  poiioe  have  mime  a 
blunder." 

I  tossed  the  paper  down  upon  the  table,  but  at  that  moment  my 
eye  caught  an  advertisement  in  the  agony  column.   It  ran  in  this  way : 

"  L^ST. — Whereas  Mordecai  Smith,  boatman,  and  his  son  Jim,  left 
Smith's  Wharf  at  or  about  three  o'clock  last  Tuesday  morninix  in  the 
steam  launch  Aurora,  black  with  two  red  stripes,  funnel  black  with  a 
white  band,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  can 
give  ittfixrmation  to  Mrs.  Smith,  at  Smith's  wharf,  or  at  2216  Baker 
Street,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  said  Blordeoai  Smith  and  the  laundh 
Aurora." 

This  was  clearly  Holmes's  doing.  The  Baker  Street  address  was 
enough  to  prove  that.  It  struck  me  as  rather  ingenious,  because  it 
might  be  nsd  by  the  fugitives  without  their  seeing  in  it  more  than  the 
natand  anxiety  of  a  wi&  for  her  missing  husband* 
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It  mm  a  long  day.  Every  time  that  a  kDock  came  to  tlie  door,  or 
a  sharp  step  pasMd  in  the  street,  I  imagined  that  it  was  either  HolmeB 
returning  or  an  answor  to  his  advertisement.  I  tritxl  to  read,  but  my 
thoughts  would  wander  off  to  our  strange  quest  and  to  the  ill-assorted 
and  villanous  pair  whom  we  were  pursuing.  Could  there  be,  I  won- 
dered, some  radical  flaw  in  my  companion^  reasoning?  Might  he  be 
Sttfl^ring  from  some  huge  self-deception  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  his 
nimble  and  speculative  mind  had  built  up  this  wild  theory  upon  faulty 
}>rotni.ses?  1  had  never  known  hitu  to  be  wronf; ;  and  yet  the  keenest 
rcasoner  may  occasionally  be  deceived.  He  was  likely,  1  thought,  to 
fill]  into  error  through  the  over-refinement  of  his  logic, — his  pre^rence 
for  a  sabtle  and  kNflune  explanation  when  a  plainer  and  more  oommon- 
plaoe  one  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  myself 
seen  the  evidence,  and  I  had  heai"d  the  reasons  for  his  deductions. 
"When  1  lookeil  back  on  the  lonii;  chain  of  curious  circumstances,  many 
of  them  trivial  in  themselves,  but  all  tending  iu  the  same  direction,  I 
coald  not  disguise  ftom  myself  that  even  if  Holmes's  explanation  were 
incorrect  the  true  theory  must  be  equally  otAri  and  startling. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  loud  [yealat  the  bell, 
an  authoritative  voice  in  the  hall,  and,  to  my  surprise,  no  less  a  jicrsou 
than  Mr.  Athelney  Jones  was  shown  up  to  me.  Very  different  was  he, 
however,  from  the  brusque  and  mastorful  professor  of  common  sense 
who  had  taken  over  the  case  so  confidently  at  Upper  Norwood.  His 
expression  was  downcast,  and  his  bearing  meek  and  even  ajxilogetic 

"  Goo<]-<1ay,  sir;  good-day/'  said  he.  "  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  is 
out^  I  understand." 

Yes,  and  I  cannot  be  sure  when  he  will  be  back.  But  perhaps 
yoo  would  care  to  wait.  Take  that  chair  and  tnr  mie  of  these  cigara." 

Thank  you ;  I  don't  mind  if  I  do/'  said  h^  mopping  his  ftoe 
with  a  red  bandanna  handkerchiefl 

**And  a  whiskey-and-soda  ?" 

**  Well,  half  a  glass.  It  is  very  hot  for  the  time  of  year ;  and  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  worry  and  try  me.  You  know  my  theory 
aboat  this  Norwood  ease?" 

"  I  remember  that  you  expressed  one." 

"  Well,  I  have  Ix^en  oblii^d  to  reconsider  it.  I  had  my  net  drawn 
tightly  round  Mr.  Sliolto,  sir,  when  pop  he  went  throuixh  a  ht)le  in  the 
middle  of  it.  He  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi  which  oould  not  be  shaken. 
From  the  time  that  he  left  his  braliber^s  room  he  was  never  oat  of  sight 
of  some  one  or  other.  So  it  ooold  not  be  he  who  dimbed  over  roofs 
and  tlirougfj  tra|>-doors.  It's  a  very  dark  case,  and  my  professional 
credit  is  at  stake.    I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  little  assistance." 

**'  We  all  need  help  sometimes,"  said  I. 
Your  friend  Mr.  Siterlock  Holmes  is  a  wonderful  man,  sir,"  said 
he^  in  a  husky  and  confidential  voice,  He's  a  man  who  is  norib  to  be 
beat.  I  have  known  that  young  man  go  into  a  good  many  cases,  but  I 
never  saw  the  case  yet  that  he  could  not  throw  a  light  upon.  He  is 
irn^ular  in  his  mctlKxls,  and  a  little  quick  perhaps  in  jumping  at 
theories,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  he  would  have  made  a  most  prom- 
ising officer,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it  I  have  had  a  wive  from 
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him  this  morDing,  by  whioh  I  nndefstand  that  he  has  got  aome  dae  to 

this  Sholto  business.    Heie  is  his  message." 

He  took  the  telegram  out  of  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  nie.  It 
was  dated  from  Poplar  at  twelve  o'(l"<-k.  "Go  to  Baker  Sfn^t  at 
once,"  it  said.  "  It  I  liave  not  retumeci,  wait  for  me.  I  am  close  on 
^e  track  of  the  Sholto  gang.  Ton  can  come  with  us  to-night  if  you 
want  to  be  in  at  the  finish." 

"  This  aoQnds  well.  He  has  evidently  picked  up  the  scent  again/' 
said  I. 

"  All,  then  be  has  been  at  fault  too,"  cxclaiiiic^l  Jones,  with  cvitieiit 
satitifauiioii.  "  Even  tlie  best  of  us  are  tbruwii  off  sometimes.  Of 
coarse  ihb  may  prove  to  be  a  false  alarm ;  bat  it  ia  my  duty  as  an 
officer  of  the  law  to  allow  no  chance  to  slip.  Bat  there  is  aome  oae  at 
the  door.    Perhaj>s  thi<  i>  lie." 

A  heavy  stej)  was  heard  ascending  the  stair,  with  a  cjreiit  wheezing 
and  rattling  as  from  a  man  who  was  sorely  put  to  it  fur  breath.  Once 
or  twice  he  stopped,  as  though  the  dimb  were  too  mach  for  him,  bat  at 
last  he  made  his  way  (  >  ir  door  and  entered.  Hia  appearance  corre- 
sponded to  the  sounds  which  we  had  heard.  He  was  an  aged  man,  clad 
in  seafarin^j"  c^rb,  with  an  old  pea-jacket  bnttoned  up  to  his  throat. 
His  back  was  bowed,  his  knees  were  shaky,  and  his  breatliing  was  pain- 
fnlly  asthmatic.  As  he  leaned  upon  a  thick  oaken  cudgel  his  shoulders 
heaved  in  the  efibrt  to  draw  the  air  into  his  Inoss.  He  bad  a  colored 
acarf  round  hia  ohin,  and  I  could  see  little  of  his  face  save  a  pair  of 
keen  dark  eyes,  overhung  by  bushy  white  brow^^,  and  long  ^xnv  «ide- 
whiskcrs.  Altogether  he  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  respectable 
master  mariner  who  had  fallen  into  years  and  poverty. 

**  What  is  it,  my  man     I  asked. 

He  looked  about  him  in  the  slow  methodical  fitthion  of  old  age. 

"  Is  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  here?"  said  he. 
No ;  but  I  am  acting  for  him.  You  can  tell  me  any  message  you 
have  for  him.'' 

"  It  was  to  him  himself  I  was  to  tell  it,'*  said  he. 

"  But  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  acting  for  him.  Was  it  abont  Mordeoai 
Smith's  boat  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  knows  well  whore  it  is.  An'  I  knows  where  the  men 
he  is  afler  are.  An'  I  knows  where  the  treasure  is.  I  knows  all 
about  it." 

**  Then  tell  me^  and  I  shall  let  him  know.'' 

"It  was  to  him  I  was  to  tell  it^"  he  repeated,  with  the  petolant 

obstinacy  of  a  very  old  man. 

"  Well,  yon  mu«5t  wait  for  him." 

''No,  no;  I  ain't  goiu'  to  lose  a  whole  day  to  please  no  one.  If 
Hr.  Holmes  ain't  here,  then  Bf  r.  Holmes  mast  find  it  all  oat  for  him- 
self. I  don't  care  about  the  look  of  either  of  yon,  and  I  won't  tell  a 

word." 

He  shuffle<l  towards  the  door,  but  Athelney  .Tone?  grot  in  front  of  him. 

**  Wait  a  bit,  my  friend/'  said  be.  "  You  have  important  informa^ 
tion,  and  yoa  mast  not  walk  We  shall  keep  you,  whether  yoa  like 
or  not,  antil  onr  friend  letants," 
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The  old  man  made  a  litde  run  towards  the  door,  but,  as  Atbelnej 
Jones  put  his  broad  beok  up  againsi  it,  he  reoognuBed  the  nselessDess  of 

lesistaDce. 

"  Pretty  sort  o'  treatment  tliis  !"  he  cried,  stamping  stick.  "  I 
come  liere  to  see  a  gentleman,  and  yon  two,  who  I  never  saw  in  my 
life,  Heize  rae  and  treat  me  in  this  fashion  1" 

*^'icxk  will  be  none  the  worBe,"  I  said.  **  We  shall  ncompense  yon 
for  the  loss  of  yoar  time.  Sit  over  here  on  the  sofi^  and  yon  will  not 
have  long  to  wait." 

He  eame  across  sullenly  enough,  and  seated  himself  with  his  face 
resting  on  his  hands.  Jones  and  I  resumed  our  cigars  and  our  talk. 
Suddenly,  however,  Holmes's  voioe  broke  in  upon  ns. 

I  tliink  that  you  might  offer  me  a  cigar  too/'  he  said. 

We  both  started  in  our  chairs.  Thoe  was  Holmes  sitting  oloee  to 
us  with  an  air  of  quiet  amusement. 

"  Holmes  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  here !  But  where  is  the  old 
manr 

Here  is  the  old  man,"  said  he,  holding  out  a  heap  of  white  hair. 
"  Here  he  is, — ^wig,  whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  all.  I  thought  my  dis- 
guise was  pretty  good,  but  I  hardly  expected  that  it  would  stand  that 

test." 

"Ah,  you  rogue!"  cried  Jones,  highly  delighted.  "You  would 
have  made  an  actor,  and  a  rare  one.  Tou  bad  the  ])ro])er  workhouse 

cough,  and  those  weak  legs  of  yours  are  worth  ten  pound  a  week.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  glint  of  your  e^,  though.  Yon  didn't  get  away 
from  us  so  easily,  you  sf^." 

I  have  been  w  orking  in  that  get-up  all  day,"  said  he,  lightiug  his 
dgmr.  "  You  sec,  a  good  many  of  the  criminal  classes  begin  to  know 
m%— -especially  since  onr  friend  here  took  to  publishing  some  of  my 
cases :  so  I  can  only  go  on  the  war-path  under  some  simple  disguise  like 
this.    You  got  my  wire  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  what  brought  me  here." 

*'  jLLow  has  your  case  prospered  y 
It  has  all  come  to  notning.  I  have  had  to  release  two  of  my 
prisoners,  and  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  other  two." 

"  Ne>,'or  miml.  We  shall  p'ive  von  two  others  in  the  plarp  of  tliom. 
But  you  must  put  yourself  under  niy  orders.  You  are  welcome  to  ail 
the  official  cr(xiit,  but  you  must  act  on  the  lines  that  I  point  out.  Is 
thataji^f 

"  Entirely,  if  you  will  help  me  to  the  m^." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place  I  shall  want  a  fast  police-boat— a 
steam  launch— ^to  be  at  the  Westminster  Stairs  at  seven  aclock." 

"  That  is  easily  managed.  There  is  always  one  about  there ;  but  I  can 
step  across  the  road  and  telephone  to  make  sure.'' 

**'  Then  I  shall  want  two  standi  men,  in  case  of  resutanoe.'^ 
There  will  be  two  or  three  in  the  boat.    What  else f" 

"  When  wf  sfvnre  the  men  we  shall  get  the  treasure.  T  think  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  my  friend  here  to  take  the  box  round  to  the 
young  lady  to  whom  half  of  it  rightfully  belongs.  Let  her  be  the  first 
to  open  it— Eh,  Watson  f 
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**  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me." 

**  Rather  an  irr^ular  proceeding,"  said  Jones,  shaking  his  head. 
*^  However,  whofe  thing  is  irregular,  and  I  suppose  we  most  wink 
At  it  The  treasure  must  ailerwards  be  handed  over  to  the  anthorities 
nntil  after  tlie  ofTicial  investigation." 

"CGrt:un!v.  That  is  easily  mauageil.  One  other  point.  I  should  much 
like  to  hu%'c  a  few  details  about  this  uiuller  irom  the  lips  oi'  Jonathan 
Small  himsdC  Too  know  I  like  to  work  the  detail  of  roj  cases  oat 
There  is  no  objection  to  my  having  an  uuoffidal  interview  with  him, 
either  here  in  my  rooms  or  elsewhere,  as  long  as  he  is  efficiently 
guarded  ?" 

*'  Well,  you  are  master  of  the  situation.  I  have  had  no  proof  yet 
of  the  existence  of  this  Jonathan  SmalU  However,  if  yon  can  oaldi 
klm  I  doA't  see  how  I  can  refuse  you  an  interview  with  him/' 

"  That  is  understood,  thenf ' 

Perfectly.    Is  there  anything  else  ?" 
"Only  that  I  insist  upon  your  dining  with  us.   It  will  be  ready  in 
half  au  hour.    I  have  oysters  and  a  Ijracc  of  grouse,  with  somethins^ 
a  little  ohoioe  in  white  wine8.^Watson,  you  have  never  yet  recognised 
my  merits  as  a  housekeeper.** 


CHAPTER  X. 

TllK   i,XD  OF  TilE  ISLANDER. 

Our  meal  wa.s  a  tuerrv  one.  Holmes  could  tidk  e.\ece<lin<i:lv  well 
when  he  chose,  and  that  night  he  did  choose.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  nervous  exaltation.  I  have  never  known  him  so  brilliant  He 
spoke  on  aquick  succession  of  subjcets, — on  nili-ncle-plays,  onmedittval 
p)ttery,  on  Stradivarins  violins,  on  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  and  on 
the  war-.siiij>s  of  the  future, — handlini^  each  as  though  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  it.  His  bright  humor  marked  the  reaction  from  his 
black  depression  of  the  preceding  days.  Athelney  Jones  proved  to  be 
a  sociable  soul  in  his  boors  of  rc&xation,  and  &oed  his  dinner  with  the 
air  of  tLhcntwcBBL  For  myself,  I  felt  elated  at  tlic  thought  that  we 
were  nearing^  the  end  of  our  task,  and  T  ranj2;ht  something  of  Holmes's 
gayety.  None  of  us  alluded  during  dinner  to  the  cause  which  had 
brou^t  us  together. 

When  the  cloth  was  cleared,  Holmes  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  filled 
up  three  glasses  with  port.  "  One  buni|)er,"  said  he, "  to  the  success  of 
our  little  r'X|K><]itioo.   And  now  it  is  high  time  we  were  off.   Have  you 

a  pi8tt)l,  Wat.son  ?" 

**  I  have  my  old  serviw-revolver  in  my  desk." 

"  Yon  had  best  take  it,  then.  It  is  well  to  be  prepared.  I  see  that 
the  cab  is  at  the  door.   I  ordered  it  for  half- past  six." 

It  was  a  little  past  seven  before  we  reached  the  Westminster  wharf^ 
and  found  our  launch  awaiting  us.    Holmes  eyed  it  critically. 

**I8  there  anything  U>  mark  It  as  a  police-boat?" 

"  Yes, — that  green  lamp  ai  uie  side." 
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Then  take  it  off." 
The  small  change  was  made,  we  stepped  onboard,  and  the  ropes  were 
cast  off.    Joues,  Holmes,  and  I  sat  in  the  stem.    There  was  one  man 
at  the  rudder,  one  to  tend  the  engines,  and  two  burly  polioe-inspeotors 

forward. 

"  Where  to  V*  asked  Jones. 

"  To  the  Tower.  Tell  them  to  stop  opposite  to  Jaooheon's  Tard.'' 

Our  craft  was  evidently  a  very  fiut  one.    We  shot  past  the  looff 

lines  of  loaded  barges  as  tlio;iL!;li  they  were  stationary.    Holmes  smiled 
with  satislaction  as  we  overhauled  a  river  steamer  and  lofr  her  l)elnnd  us. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  auy thing  oa  tiie  nver/'  he  said. 
Well,  hardly  that.   But  there  are  not  many  lannches  to  beat  vs.'' 
We  hiiall  have  to  catch  the  Aurora,  and  she  has  a  name  for  being  m 
clipper.    I  will  tell  you  how  the  land  lies,  Watson.    You leobHeot  how 
annoyed  I  was  at  being  balked  by  so  small  a  thing  V 
"Yes." 

Well,  I  gave  my  mind  a  thoroagh  rest  by  plunging  iuto  a  diemieal 
analyms.   One  of  our  greatest  statesmen  has  eaid  that  a  ehange  of  work 

is  the  best  rest.    So  it  is.    When  I  had  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 

hydrocarbon  which  I  was  at  work  at,  I  came  back  to  our  problem  of 
the  Sholtos,  and  thonglit  the  whole  matter  out  aji^ain.  Mv  boys  liad 
been  up  the  river  and  dowu  the  river  without  result.  Tiie  launch  was 
not  at  any  landing-stage  or  wharf,  nor  had  it  returned.  Tet  it  ootild 
hardly  have  been  scuttled  to  hide  their  tracer, — though  that  always 
remaiued  as  a  possible  hypjthe.sis  if  al!  e!-r>  faik-il.  T  knew  that  this 
man  Small  had  a  certain  degree  of"  low  cunning,  but  1  did  not  think  him 
capable  of  anvlhiug  in  the  nature  of  delicate  finesse.  That  is  usually 
a  product  of  higher  edncatloo.  I  then  reflected  that  nnoe  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  London  some  time—as  we  had  evidence  that  he  main- 
tainetl  a  continual  watch  over  Pondicherry  Lodge — he  could  hardly 
leave  at  a  moment's  Jiotice,  but  would  need  some  little  time,  if  it  we.-e 
only  a  day,  to  arrange  his  afi&irs.  That  was  the  balance  of  probability, 
at  any  rate." 

''It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  Httk  weak/'  said  I.  **  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  had  arranged  his  affiurs  before  ever  he  set  out  upon  bis  expe- 
dition." 

"  No,  I  hardly  think  so.  This  lair  of  his  woidd  l)e  too  valuable  a 
retreat  iu  case  of  ne^  for  him  to  give  it  up  until  he  was  sure  that  be 
oould  do  without  it  But  a  second  consideration  struck  m^  Jonathan 
Small  must  have  folt  that  the  peculiar  appeamnoe  of  his  companion, 
however  much  he  may  have  top-coated  him,  would  give  rise  to  {^oasip, 
and  possibly  be  associated  with  this  Norwood  tra|jcedy.  He  was  (juitc 
sharp  enough  to  see  that.  They  had  started  from  their  head-quarters 
under  cover  of  darkness,  and  he  would  wish  to  get  back  before  it  was 
broad  light  Now>  it  was  past  three  o'dook,  according  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
when  they  got  the  boat  It  would  be  quite  bright,  and  people  would 
be  about  in  an  honr  or  so.  Therefore,  1  ai^ed,  thcv  did  not  go  very 
far.  They  jxiid  Smith  well  to  hold  his  tonj]^iie,  reserved  his  launch  for 
the  final  eacupe,  and  hurried  to  their  lodgiugs  with  the  treasure-box. 
In  a  couple  of  nights,  when  tlicy  had  time  to  see  what  view  the  papers 
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took,  and  whether  there  was  any  sospicioD,  they  woold  make  their  way 
under  cover  of  darknesas  to  some  ahip  at  Graveaend  or  in  Uie  Downa, 
where  no  doubt  they  had  already  arranged  £>r  passages  to  ▲merka  or 

the  Colonies/' 

But  the  launch  ?  They  oould  not  have  taken  that  to  tlieir 
lodgings." 

"  Quite  so.  I  argued  that  the  laondi  must  be  no  great  way  off,  in 
spite  of  its  invisibility.  I  then  put  myself  in  the  place  of  Small,  and 
looked  at  it  as  a  man  of  his  capacity  would.  He  would  probably  con- 
sider that  to  send  back  the  launch  or  Lo  keep  it  at  a  wharf  would  make 
pursuit  easy  if  the  police  did  happen  to  get  ou  his  track.  How,  theu, 
ooold  he  oonoeal  the  launch  and  yet  hav«  her  at  hand  when  wanted  ?  I 
wondered  what  I  should  do  myself  if  I  were  in  his  shoes.  I  cuuld  only 
think  of  one  way  of  doinL';  it.  J  might  hand  the  launch  rn'or  t  )  some 
boat-builder  or  repairer,  witli  dax^taiuti.s  to  make  a  trifling  change  in  her. 
She  would  then  be  removed  to  his  shed  or  yard,  and  so  be  dSectually 
concealed,  while  at  the  same  time*I  could  have  hxse  at  a  few  hounr 
notice." 

"  That  seems  simple  enough." 

"  It  ia  just  these  very  simple  things  which  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
overlooked.  However,  I  determined  to  act  on  the  idea.  I  started  at 
once  in  this  harmless  seaman's  rig  and  inquired  at  all  the  yards  down 
the  river.  I  drew  bhuik  at  fifteen,  but  at  the  sixteenth— Jaoobson's — 
I  leaned  that  the  Aunotm  had  been  handed  over  to  them  two  days  ago 
by  a  wooden-legged  man,  with  some  trivial  directions  as  to  her  rudder. 
'There  ain't  naught  amiss  with  her  rudder,'  said  the  foreman.  *  There 
she  lies,  with  the  red  streaks.'  At  that  moment  wlio  should  ootiie  dowu 
but  Modecai  Smith,  the  missing  owner?  He  was  rather  the  worse  for 
liquor.  I  should  not^  of  course,  have  known  him,  but  he  bellowed  out 
his  name  and  the  name  of  his  launch.  '  I  want  her  to-night  at  eight 
o'clock,'  said  he, — *  cij^ht  o'clock  sliar[>,  mind,  for  I  have  two  gentlemen 
who  won't  be  kept  waiting.'  They  had  evidently  paid  him  well,  for  he 
was  very  flush  or  money,  chndcing  shillings  about  to  the  men.  I  fol- 
lowed him  some  distance,  but  he  subsided  into  an  ale-hoase :  so  I  vvcnt 
back  to  the  yard,  and,  happening  to  pick  up  one  of  my  boys  on  the 
way,  I  stationed  him  as  a  sentry  over  the  launch.  He  is  to  stand  at  the 
water's  edge  and  wave  his  handkercliief  to  us  when  they  start.  We 
shall  be  lying  off  in  the  stream,  and  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  we  do 
not  take  men,  treasure,  and  all." 

You  have  planned  it  all  very  neatly,  whether  they  are  the  right 
men  or  not,"  -^nifl  Jotios  ;  "bnt  if  tlip  nffair  were  in  mv  Innds  T  sliotild 
have  had  a  Uxiy  ot  police  iu  Jaoobsou's  Yard,  and  arrest«:d  them  wiien 
they  came  down." 

^'Whksh  would  have  been  never.  This  man  Small  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  fellow.  He  would  send  a  scout  on  ahead,  and  if  anything  mam 
him  suspicious  he  wotild  lie  snug  for  another  wpcl-:." 

But  you  miglit  have  stuck  to  Mordecai  Smith,  and  so  been  led  to 
their  hiding-place,"  said  I. 

In  that  case  I  should  have  wasted  my  day.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
hnndred  to  one  against  Smith  knowing  where  they  live.  As  long  as  he 
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has  liqtior  and  good  pay,  why  should  he  ask  questions  ?  They  send  him 
messages  wiiat  to  do.  No,  I  thought  over  eyeiy  poesible  oouise^  and 
this  is  the  best/' 

While  this  conversation  had  been  proceeding,  we  had  been  shooting 
the  long  eeriee  of  bridges  which  span  the  Thames.  -  As  we  passed  the 
City  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  gilding  tlie  cross  i]{x>n  the  summit  of 
St.  Paul's.    It  wa.s  twilight  liefore  we  reached  the  Tower. 

*'  That  is  Jacob.son's  Yard,"  said  Holmes,  fluting  to  a  bristle  of 
masts  and  rigging  on  the  Surrey  side.  **  Cruise  geutJy  up  and  down 
here  ttoder  cover  of  this  string  of  lighters."  He  took  a  pair  of  night* 
glasses  from  his  pocket  and  gazed  some  time  at  the  shore.  I  see  my 
sentry  at  his  post,"  he  remarked,  "  but  no  sign  of  a  handkerchief." 

"  Suppose  we  go  down-stream  a  short  way  and  lie  iu  wait  for 
them,"  said  Joues,  eagerly.  We  were  all  eager  by  this  time,  eveu  tlte 
policemen  and  stokers,  who  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  was  going 
forward. 

*^  We  have  no  right  to  take  anything  for  granted,"  Holmes  answered. 

"  It  is  certainly  ten  to  one  that  they  go  down-stream,  hut  we  oannot  be 
certain.  From  this  ]xnut  we  can  see  the  entrance  of  the  yard,  and  they 
can  hardly  see  us.  It  will  be  a  cleur  ui^ht  aod  plenty  of  Vmht.  We 
must  star  where  we  are.  See  how  the  £uk  swarm  over  yonder  In  the 
gaslight.*' 

"  They  are  coming  from  work  in  the  yard." 

"  Dirty-looking  rascals,  hut  I  suppose  every  one  has  some  little 
immortal  spark  concealed  al)out  him.  You  would  not  think  it,  to  look 
at  them.  There  is  no  a  priori  probability  about  it.  A  strange  enigma 
is  man  t" 

"  Some  one  calls  him  a  soul  oonc^led  in  an  animal,"  I  suggested. 

"  Winwood  Reade  is  prvod  npon  the  ^iubjcct,"  said  Holme?.  "  He 
remarks  that,  while  the  individual  man  is  au  insoluble  j>uzzle,  in  the 
aggregate  he  becomes  a  mathematical  certainty.  You  can,  for  example, 
never  foretell  what  any  one  man  will  do,  bnt  you  can  say  with  pnecision 
what  an  average  number  will  be  up  to.  Lidividoals  vary,  out  per- 
centages remain  constant.  So  says  the  statistician.  But  do  I  see  a 
handkerchief?    Surely  there  is  a  white  flutter  over  yonder." 

**  Yes,  it  is  your  boy,"  I  cried,    "  I  can  see  him  plainly." 

"And  there  is  the  Aurora,"  exclaimed  Holmes,  "and  going  Kke 
the  devil  I  Full  speed  ahead,  engineer.  BCake  after  that  launch  with 
the  yellow  light.  By  heaven,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  she 
proves  to  have  the  heels  of  us !" 

She  had  slipp'Hl  unseen  through  the  yard-entrance  and  |>asse<Li  behind 
two  or  three  small  cmft,  so  that  she  had  fairly  got  her  speed  up  before  we 
saw  her.  Now  she  was  flying  down  the  stream,  near  in  to  the  shore, 
going  at  a  tremendoQS  rate.  Jones  looked  gravely  at  her  and  shook 

his  head. 

"She  is  verv  fast,"  he  said.    "  I  doubt  if  we  shni!  catdi  her." 

*'  We  mtid  catch  her  1"  cried  Holmes,  between  his  teeth.  "  Heap 
it  on,  stokers  I  Make  her  do  all  she  can  I  If  we  bum  the  boat  we 
must  have  them !" 

We  were  fiiirly  after  her  now.  The  fnmaoes  roared,  and  the  poweiv 
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fbl  eogiiieB  wliiaaed  and  clanked,  like  a  gveat  metalUo  heart  Her 

diarp,  ^«ep  prow  cut  through  the  still  river-water  and  sent  two  rolling 
waves  to  v'v^hi  nnd  to  left  of  1155.  With  every  throb  of  the  engines  we 
sprang  aiKl  ^uivticd  like  a  living  thing.  One  great  yellow  lantern  in 
our  bows  threw  a  long,  iiickeriiig  iuuiiel  of  light  in  front  of  us.  Right 

»  abead  a  dark  blnr  upon  the  water  showed  whera  the  Aurora  lay,  and  the 

swirl  of  white  foam  behind  her  spoke  of  the  pace  at  which  she  was 
going.    We  flashed  past  barges,  steamers,  merchant- vessels,  in  and  out, 

»  behind  this  one  and  round  the  other.    Voic^  hailed  us  out  of  the  dark- 

ness, but  still  the  Aurora  thundered  on,  and  still  we  followed  close  upon 
her  trsdc^ 

"Pile  it  on,  men,  pile  it  on  I"  cried  Holmes,  lookii^  down  into.the 
engine-room,  while  the  fierce  glow  from  below  beat  upon  his  eageTi 
aquiline  face.    "Grct  every  pound  of  steam  you  <  an." 

"  i  think  we  gain  a  little,"  said  Jones,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Aurora. 

« I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  I. .  "  We  shall  be  up  with  her  in  a  very 
tew  minutes." 

At  that  moment,  however,  as  our  evil  fate  would  have  it,  a  tug  wiUi 
three  bai^cs  in  tow  blundered  in  between  us.  It  was  oidy  by  putting 
our  helm  hard  down  that  we  avoided  a  collision,  and  bcture  we  could 
rouutl  them  and  recover  our  way  the  Aurora  had  gained  a  good  two 
hundred  yards.  She  was  still,  Iwwever,  well  in  ^ew,  and  the  murkj 
nnoertain  twilight  was  settling  into  a  clear  starlit  night.  Our  boilers 
mse  strainal  to  their  utmost,  and  the  frail  sliell  vibrated  and  creaked 
with  the  fierce  energy  which  was  driving  us  along.  We  had  nhot 
through  the  Pool,  past  the  West  India  Docks,  down  tiie  long  Deptford 
Beach,  and  up  again  after  rounding  the  Isle  of  Bugs.  The  dull  blur 
in  front  of  ns  resdved  itself  now  clearly  enough  into  the  dainty  Aurora. 
Jones  turned  our  search-light  upon  her,  so  that  we  (x>uld  plainly  see  the  > 
figures  upon  her  deck.  One  man  sat  by  tiie  stern,  with  something 
black  between  his  knees  over  which  he  stooped.  Beside  him  lay  a  dark 
mass  which  looked  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.    The  boy  held  the  tiller, 

'  while  against  the  red  glare  of  the  furnace  I  could  see  old  Smith,  stripped 

to  the  waist,  and  shovelling  coala  ioit  dear  life,  Thejr  may  have  had 
some  doubt  at  first  as  to  whether  we  were  really  pnt-sning  them,  but 

^  now  as  we  followed  every  winding  and  turning  which  they  took  there 

could  no  longer  be  any  (question  about  it.  At  Greenwich  we  were 
about  three  hundred  paces  behind  them.  At  Blackwall  we  oould  not 
have  been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  I  have  ooursed  many 
creatures  in  many  countries  during  my  checkered  career,  but  never  did 
sport  give  me  such  a  wild  thrill  as  this  nind,  flying  man-hunt  down  the 
Thames.  Steadily  we  drew  in  upon  them,  yard  b^  yard.  In  the  silence 
of  die  night  we  oould  hear  the  panting  and  olankmg  of  their  machinery. 
The  man  in  the  stem  still  crouched  upon  the  deck,  and  his  arms  were 
moving  as  though  he  were  busy,  while  every  now  and  then  he  would 
look  up  and  measurf'  with  a  glance  the  distance  which  still  sejiarated  ns. 
Nearer  we  came  and  nearer.  Jones  yelled  to  theia  to  stop.  We  were 
not  more  than  four  boat's-lengtlis  behind  them,  Ixith  boats  flying  at  a 
tramoidoas  paoe^  It  was  a  clear  reach  of  the  river,  with  wking 
Level  upon  one  side  and  the  melancholy  Flumstead  Bfoishes  upon  the 
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other.    At  our  hail  the  man  in  the  stern  sprang  up  from  the  deck  and 

shook  his  two  clinched  fists  at  us,  cur.sin<^  the  while  in  a  high,  cracked 
voice.  He  was  a  good-aiaed,  }K)wert'ul  man,  and  as  he  stood  poising 
himself  with  1^  astride  I  could  see  that  from  the  thigh  downwards 
there  was  but  a  wooden  stump  upon  the  right  aide.  At  the  aonnd  of 
his  strident,  angry  oriea  there  was  movement  in  the  huddled  handle 
upon  the  deck.  It  straightened  itself  into  a  little  black  man — the 
smallest  I  have  ever  seen — with  a  great,  mi&shajwn  hea<l  and  ;i  shock 
of  tangled,  dishevelleil  hair.  Holmes  had  already  drawn  his  revolver, 
and  I  whipped  out  mine  at  the  sight  of  this  savage,  distorted  creature. 
He  waa  wrapped  in  some  sort  of  cuurk  ulster  or  blanket^  which  left  only 
his  face  exposed ;  but  that  face  was  enough  to  give  a  man  a  sleepless 
night.  Never  have  I  seen  features  so  det^jiJy  mnrko^l  with  all  bestiality 
and  cruelty.  His  small  eyes  glowed  and  burned  with  a  sombre  light, 
and  his  thick  lips  were  writhed  back  from  his  teetii,  wiucii  grinned  and 
chattered  at  ns  with  a  half  animal  furj. 

"  Fire  if  he  raises  his  hand,"  said  Holmes,  quietly.  We  were 
within  a  boatVIength  by  this  time,  and  almost  within  touch  of  our 
quarry.  I  can  see  the  two  of  them  now  as  tlicy  stood,  tlic  white  man 
with  his  1^  far  apart,  shrieking  out  curses,  and  the  unhallowed  dwarf 
with  hb  hideous  race,  and  his  strong  yellow  teeth  gnashiug  at  us  in  the 
light  of  our  lantcm. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  so  clear  a  view  of  him.  Even  as  we  looked 
he  plucked  ont  from  under  his  covering  a  short,  round  piece  of  wood, 
like  a  school-ruler,  and  clapjxil  it  to  his  lifw.  Our  pistols  rang  out 
together.  He  whirled  rouud,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  witli  a  kind  of 
dioking  cough  fdl  ndeways  into  the  stream.  I  caught  one  glimpee  of 
his  venomous,  menacing  eyes  amid  the  white  swirl  of  the  waters.  At 
the  same  moment  the  wooden-logged  man  threw  himself  upon  the  rud- 
tler  and  put  it  hard  down,  so  that  his  boat  made  straight  in  tor  the 
southern  bank,  while  we  shot  past  her  stern,  only  cleariog  her  by  a  iew 
feet  We  were  round  after  her  in  an  hutan^  bnt  she  was  already  nearly 
at  the  bank.  It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  place,  where  the  moon  glim- 
mered upon  a  wide  expanse  of  marsh-land,  with  p(H)ls  of  stagnant  water 
and  beds  of  decaying  vegetation.  The  launcii  with  a  dull  thud  ran  up 
upon  tiie  mud-bank,  with  her  bow  in  tiie  air  and  her  stern  flush  with  the 
water.  The  fugitiye  sprang  out,  but  his  stump  instantly  sank  its  whole 
length  into  the  sodden  soil.  In  vain  he  struggled  and  writhed.  Not 
one  step  <»uld  he  possibly  take  either  forwards  or  backwards.  He 
yelh^l  in  impotent  rage,  and  kicke^l  frantiftillv  into  the  mud  with  his 
other  loot,  but  his  struggles  only  ix^reil  his  wo<jdcu  i>in  the  deeper  into 
the  sticky  bank.  When  we  brought  our  launch  alongside  he  was  so 
firmlv  andiored  that  it  was  only  by  throwing  the  end  of  a  rope  ovw 
his  shoulders  that  we  were  able  to  haul  him  out.  and  to  drag  him,  like 
some  evil  fish,  over  our  side.  The  tu  o  Smiths,  father  and  son,  sat 
sullenly  in  their  launch,  bnt  came  alv ml  meekly  enough  when  com- 
manded. The  Aurora  herself  we  hauled  oil  and  made  fast  to  our  stern. 
A  solid  iron  chest  of  Indian  workmanship  stood  upon  the  deck.  This^ 
there  could  he  no  question,  was  the  same  diat  had  contained  the  Ulr 
omened  treasure  of  the  Sboltos.  There  was  no  key^  but  it  was  <Mf  oon- 
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ndfliabfe  might,  so  we  traittferred  it  cvefuUy  to  oar  own  Utile  cabin. 
As  we  steamed  slowly  up-stream  agaio,  we  flashed  our  aearoh-light  in 
every  direction,  but  there  was  no  sijjn  of  the  Islander.  Somewhere  in 
the  dark  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  lie  the  boues  of  that  strange 
visitor  to  our  shores. 

*<8ee  here^''  said  Holmes,  iraiatiog  to  the  wooden  hatchway.  We 
were  hardly  quick  enough  with  our  pistols."  There,  sure  enough,  just 
behind  where  we  had  been  standing,  stuck  one  of  those  munierous 
darts  which  we  knew  so  well.  It  must  have  wluzzeci  lx!tween  us  at 
the  instant  that  we  fired.  Iluiiues  biuiled  ut  it  and  shrugged  his 
sbouklerB  in  his  easy  ftshion.  bat  I  oonfesa  tliat  it  turned  me  sick  to 
think  of  the  horrible  death  wnioh  had  passed  so  dbse  to  ns  that  night* 


Our  captive  sat  in  the  cabin  opposite  to  the  iron  box  which  he  had 

done  60  much  and  waited  so  long  to  sain.   He  was  a  sunbamed,  reck- 

less-f  vf  (I  fellow,  with  a  net-work  of  lines  and  wrinkles  all  over  his 
mahogany  leiituras,  which  told  of  a  hard,  open-air  life.  There  was  a 
singular  prominence  about  his  bearded  chin  which  marked  a  man  wiio 
was  not  to  be  easily  turned  from  bis  purpose.  His  age  may  have  been 
fifty  or  thereaboutBy  for  his  bUu^,  curly  hair  was  thickly  shot  with  gray. 
Hirt  face  in  repose  was  not  an  iinpleasiug  one,  though  \\\^  lieavy  broNvs 
and  aggressive  chin  gave  hiui,  as  I  had  lately  seen,  a  i  '  i  riule  exprcjision 
when  moved  to  anger.  He  sat  now  with  his  handcuifed  hands  upon 
his  lap^  and  hia  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  while  he  looked  with  his 
keen,  twinkling  eyes  at  the  box  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ill- 
doiiigs.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  there  was  more  sorrow  than  anger  in  iiis 
rigid  and  f  ritainr<l  pountenance.  Onue  he  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
gleam  of  something  like  humor  in  his  eyes. 

**  Well,  Jonathan  Small/'  said  Holmes,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  am  sorry 
that  it  has  come  to  this." 

"  And  so  am  1,  sir,"  he  answered,  frankly,  "  I  don't  believe  that 
I  can  swing  over  the  job.  I  give  you  my  word  on  the  book  that  I 
never  raiiied  hand  against  Mr.  Sliolto.  It  was  that  little  hell-hound 
Tonga  who  shot  one  of  liis  cursed  darts  into  him.  I  had  no  part  in  it, 
or.  I  was  as  grieved  as  if  it  had  beoi  my  blood-relation.  I  welted 
the  little  devil  with  the  slack  end  of  the  rope  for  it,  but  it  was  done, 
and  I  could  not  undo  it  nL^.in." 

"  Have  a  cigar,"  said  Holraas ;  "  and  yon  had  best  take  a  pull  out 
of  my  flask;  for  you  are  very  wet.  How  could  you  expect  so  small 
and  weak  a  man  as  this  black  follow  to  overpower  Mr.  Sholto  and  hold 
him  while  yon  were  dimbing  the  rope  ?" 

"  Yon  seem  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  if  you  were  thorp,  sir. 
The  truth  is  that  I  hoped  to  find  the  room  clpir.  I  knew  tlie  habits 
of  the  house  pretty  well,  and  it  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Sholto  usually 
went  down  to  his  supper.  I  shall  make  no  secret  of  the  bosinees.  Toe 
best  defonoe  that  I  can  make  is  Just  the  sltnple  truth.  Now,  if  it  had 
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been  the  old  major  I  would  have  swuog  for  him  with  a  light  heart.  I 
would  have  thought  no  more  of  knifinp-  him  fimn  of  smoking  thi^  ci<rar. 
But  it^s  cursed  hard  thai  I  should  be  lagged  over  this  joung  ISiioltOy 
with  whom  I  had  no  quarrel  whatever." 

**  You  are  under  the  eharge  of  Mr.  Atheliie^  Jones^  of  Sootlend 
Tard.  He  is  going  to  bring  you  up  to  my  rooms,  and  I  shall  ask  70U 
for  a  true  arcount  of  the  mutter.  You  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
for  if  you  do  I  hope  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  think  I  can  prove 
that  the  poisou  acts  so  quickly  that  the  man  was  dead  before  ever  jou 
leaebed  toe  room." 

That  he  was,  air.  I  never  got  such  a  tarn  in  my  life  as  when  I 
saw  him  grinning  at  me  with  his  head  on  his  shoulder  as  I  climbed 
through  the  window.  It  fairly  shook  wj-,  sir,  I'd  have  half  killed 
Tonga  for  it  if  he  had  not  sorambL'^.l  oil.  That  was  how  lie  eaiue  to 
leave  his  club,  and  sunie  of  his  darts  too,  as  he  tells  nic,  which  I  dare 
say  helped  to  put  you  on  our  track ;  though  how  you  kept  on  it  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I  don't  feel  no  mali(%  agaimA  you  for  it.  But  it 
docs  seem  a  queer  thing,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  that  I  who 
have  a  fair  claim  to  nigh  upon  half  a  million  of  money  should  spend 
the  first  half  of  my  life  building  a  breakwater  in  the  Andamaus,  and 
am  like  to  ^nd  the  other  half  digging  drains  at  Dartmoor.  It  was 
an  evil  day  for  me  when  first  I  dapped  eyes  upon  the  merchant  Achmet 
and  had  to  do  with  the  Agra  treasury  which  never  brought  anything 
but  a  curse  yet  upon  the  mau  who  owned  it.  To  him  it  brought 
murder,  to  ATajor  Sholto  it  brought  fear  and  guilt,  to  me  it  lias  meant 
slavery  for  liie." 

At  this  moment  Athdney  Jones  thrust  his  broad  fiioe  and  heavy 

shoulders  into  the  tiny  cabin.  "Quite  a  family  party,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  think  I  siiall  have  a  pull  at  that  flask,  Holmt-^.  Well,  I  think  wo 
may  all  congratulate  each  other.  Pity  we  didn't  take  the  other  alive  ; 
but  there  was  no  choice.  I  say,  Holmes,  you  mu5t  confess  that  you  cut 
it  rather  fine.   It  was  all  we  could  do  to  overhaul  her.*' 

''All  is  well  that  ends  well/'  said  Holmes.  **  But  I  certainly  did 
not  know  that  the  Aonaa  was  such  a  clipper." 

"  Smith  says  she  is  one  of  the  fastest  launches  on  the  river,  and 
tliatif  he  had  had  another  man  to  help  him  with  the  engines  we  should 
never  have  caught  her.    He  sweara  he  knew  nothing  of  this  Norwood 

bunnees." 

''Neither  he  did,"  cried  our  prison^,— "not  a  word.    I  chose  his 

launch  because  T  hoard  that  she  was  a  flior.  We  told  him  nothing, 
but  we  paid  liim  well,  and  he  was  to  get  something  handsome  if  we 
reached  our  vessel,  the  Esmeralda,  at  Graveseud,  outward  bound  for  the 
Brazils," 

"  Well,  if  he  has  done  no  wrong  we  shall  see  that  no  wrong  comes 
to  him.  If  we  are  pretty  quick  in  catching  our  men,  we  are  not  00 
quick  in  condemning  thcra.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  how  the  conse- 
quential Jones  was  already  beginning  to  give  him«elf  aii-s  on  the 
strength  of  the  capture.  From  the  slight  smile  which  played  over 
Bherroek  Holmes's  fiuse^  I  -could  see  that  the  speech  had  not  been  lost 
upon  him.  * 
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We  will  be  at  Vauxhall  Bridge  presently,"  said  Jones,  and  shall 
land  you,  Dr.  Watson,  -with  the  treaaurejbox.  I  need  banily  tell  Toa 
that  f  am  taking  a  very  grave  ittpODsifaility  upon  myself  is  doing  tliifl. 

It  is  most  irregular  ;  but  of  course  an  agreement  is  an  agreement.  I 
must,  however,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  send  an  inspector  with  yoo,  einoe 
you  have  so  valuable  a  charge.    You  will  drive,  no  doubt?" 
"  Yes,  I  shall  drive," 

^  It  is  a  pity  there  ia  no  keor,  that  we  may  make  an  inventory  first 
You  will  have  to  break  it  oi>en.    Where  is  the  key,  my  man?" 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  river,"  said  Small,  shortly. 

"  Hum  !  There  was  no  u«e  ymir  givinj^  tiiis  unnecessary  trouble. 
We  have  had  work  enough  already  througii  you.  However,  doctor, 
I  need  not  warn  you  to  be  carefal.  Bring  the  box  back  with  yon  to 
the  Baker  Street  rooms.  Ton  will  find  UB  there,  on  our  way  to  the 
atation." 

They  landed  me  at  Vauxhall,  with  my  heavy  iron  lx)X,  and  with  a 
bluff,  genial  inspector  as  niy  companion.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive 
brought  OS  to  Mrs.  Gedl  Forrester^e.  The  servant  seemed  surprised  at 
so  late  a  visitor.  Mrs.  Cecil  Forrester  was  out  for  the  evening,  she  ex- 
plained, and  likely  to  be  very  late.  Miss  Morstan,  however,  was  in  the 
drawinc^-room  :  so  to  the  drawing-room  I  went,  box  in  hand,  leaving 
the  obliging  inspector  in  the  cab. 

She  was  seated  by  the  open  window,  dress^  in  some  sort  of  white 
diaphanous  material,  with  a  little  touch  of  soarlet  at  the  neok  and  waist. 
The  soft  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  fell  upon  her  as  she  leaned  back  in  the 
basket  chair,  playinp:;  over  her  sweet,  grave  face,  and  tinting  with  a  dull, 
metallic  sparkle  the  rich  coils  of  her  luxuriant  hair.  One  white  arm  and 
hand  drooped  over  the  side  oi  liie  chair,  and  her  whole  pose  and  iigure 
spoke  of  an  absorbing  melancholv.  At  the  sound  of  my  foot-fidl  idie 
■prang  to  her  &et,  however,  and  a  bright  fluah  of  surprise  and  of 
pleasure  colored  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  I  heard  a  eai)  drive  up,"  she  said.  "  T  thou^lit  that  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  come  back  very  early,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  it  might 
be  you.   Wliat  news  have  you  brought  me?" 

"  I  have  brought  something  better  than  news,"  said  I,  putting  down 
the  box  upon  the  table  and  speaking  jovially  and  boisterously,  though 
my  heart  was  heavy  witfiin  me.  "  I  have  broujjfht  you  something 
which  is  worth  all  the  news  in  the  world.  I  have  brought  you  a 
fortune." 

She  glanced  at  the  iron  box.  "Is  that  the  treasure,  then?*'  she 
asked,  oooUy  enoogfa. 

"  Yes,  this  \'K  the  great  Agra  treasure.  Half  of  it  is  yours  and 
half  is  Thaddeus  Sholto's.  You  ^vill  have  a  coujde  of  hundred  thou- 
sand each.  Think  of  that!  An  annuity  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Thoewill  be  few  richer  young  ladies  in  England.  Is  it  not  glorious?" 

I  think  that  I  must  have  been  rather  overacting  my  delight,  and 
that  she  de(eote<l  a  lioliow  rino;  in  my  conrrratulations,  for  I  saw  her 
eyebrows  rise  a  little,  and  she  glanced  at  me  curiouslyt 

•*  If  I  have  it,"  said  she,  "  I  owe  it  to  you." 
No,  no,"  I  asflwered,    not  to  me;,  but  to  my  friend  Sheriook 
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Holmes.  With  all  tl^e  will  in  the  world,  I  <x)uld  never  have  iullowed 
up  a  dae  which  has  taxed  even  his  analytical  geniua  As  it  was,  we 
very  nearly  lost  it  at  the  last  moment/' 

"  Pray  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  Dr.  Watson,"  said  she. 

I  narrated  briefly  v.hat  had  occurnxl  since  I  had  seen  her  last, — 
Holmes's  new  metliod  of  search,  the  discovery  of  tlie  Aurora,  the  ap- 
pearaooe  of  Athelney  Jones,  our  expedition  in  the  evening,  and  the  wild 
chase  down  the  Thames.  She  listened  with  parted  lips  and  shinine  eyes 
to  my  recital  of  oar  adventures.  When  I  spoke  of  the  dart  whi(£  had 
so  narrowly  missed  os^  she  tnroed  so  white  that  I  £eared  that  she  was 
about  tu  faint 

"  It  is  nothing/'  she  said,  as  I  iia^tened  to  ponr  her  out  some  water. 
"  I  am  all  right  again«  It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  hear  that  I  had  placed 

my  friends  in  such  horrible  peril/' 

"  That  is  all  over,"  I  answorod.  "  It  was  nothing.  I  will  tell  you 
no  more  gloomy  details.  Let  us  turn  to  something  brighter.  Tlioro  is 
the  ti"^ure.  What  could  be  brighter  than  that  ?  I  got  leave  to  bring 
it  with  me,  thinking  that  it  would  interest  you  to  be  the  first  to  see  it.'' 

"  It  would  be  TO  the  greatest  interest  to  me,**  she  said.  Then  was 
no  eagerness  in  her  voice,  however.  It  had  struck  her,  doubtless,  that 
it  might  seem  ungracious  upon  her  part  to  he  indifferent  to  a  priae  whidi 
bad  cost  so  much  to  win. 

"  What  a  pretty  box  1'^  she  said,  stooping  over  it.  "  This  is  Indian 
work,  I  sappoeef 

"  Yes ;  it  is  Benares  metal-work." 

"And  so  heavy!"  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  raise  iL  **Tlie  hex' 
alone  must  be  of  some  value.    Where  is  the  key?" 

"  Small  threw  it  into  the  Thames,"  I  answered.  I  must  borrow 
Mrs.  Forrester's  poker."  There  was  in  the  front  a  thick  and  broad 
hasp,  wrought  in  the  imagn  of  a  sitting  Buddha.  Under  tbb  I  thrust 
the  eod  of  the  poker  and  twisted  it  outward  as  a  lever.  The  hasp 
sprang  open  with  a  loud  snap.  With  trembling  fingers  I  flung  back 
the  lia.   We  both  stood  pi/ing  in  astonishment.   The  box  was  empty  I 

Ko  wonder  tiiat  it  was  heavy.  The  iron-work  was  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  thidc  all  round.  It  was  massiv^  well  made,  and  solid,  like  a 
diest  constructed  to  carry  things  of  great  pHc^  but  not  one  shred  ot 
crumb  of  metal  or  Jewelry  lay  within  it.  It  was  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely empty. 

"The  treasure  is  lost,"  said  Miss  Moi-stan,  calmly. 

As  I  listened  to  the  words  and  realized  what  they  meant,  a  great 
shadow  seemed  to  pass  from  my  soul.  I  did  not  know  how  this  Agra 
treasure  had  weighed  me  down,  until  now  that  it  was  finally  removed. 
It  was  selfish,  no  doubt,  di'^loyal,  wronsr,  but  I  could  realise  nothing 
save  that  the  golden  barrier  was  gone  from  between  us,  "Thank 
God  I"  1  ejaculatetl  from  my  very  iieart. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  quick,  questioning  smile.  **  Why  do  you 
aay  that?^  she  asked. 

"  Because  you  are  within  my  reach  again,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand. 
She  did  not  withdraw  it.  "  Because  I  love  yon,  ^fa^y,  as  truly  as  evor 
a  man  loved  a  woman.    Because  this  treasure,  thetse  riches,  sealed  my 
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lip0.  Now  tint  thej  are  gone  I  can  tell  70a  how  I  love  von.  That  is 
lAy  I  said/ Thank  God?" 

"  Then  I  say,  *  Thank  Go<l/  too,"  she  whispered,  as  I  drew  her  to 
my  sido.    Whoever  had  lost  a  treasure,  I  knew  that  night  that  I  had 

gained  one. 


GHAPTEB  Xn. 
TRB  grBAJnm  stobv  op  jonathait  mtAUM 

A  VERY  patieut  man  was  that  inspector  in  the  cah,  for  it  was  a 
wmry  tinMi  befoie  I  rejoined  him.  Hh  iux  douded  over  when  I 
abowed  him  the  empty  box. 

"  There  goes  the  reward  !"  said  he,  gloomily.  "  Where  there  is  no 
money  there  is  no  pay.  This  night's  work  would  have  been  worth  a 
tenner  eacii  to  Sam  Brown  and  me  if  the  treasure  had  been  tliere.'' 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Sholto  is  a  rich  man,"  I  said.  **  He  will  see  that 
70a  are  rewarded,  treasure  or  no." 

The  inspector  shook  his  head  despondently,  however.  It's  a  bad 
job,"  he  repeated  ;  "and  k»  Mr.  Athelney  Jones  will  think." 

His  forecast  proved  to  he  correct,  for  the  detective  looked  blank 
enough  when  I  got  to  Baker  Street  and  bhowed  him  the  empty  box. 
Hiejr  had  only  just  arrived,  Holmes,  the  priaoner,  and  he,  for  they  bad 
dianged  their  plans  so  far  as  to  report  tbemadvea  at  a  station  u|  >n  the 
way.  My  rrimpanion  lounged  in  his  arm-chair  with  his  u^ual  listless 
exprciision,  while  Small  sat'  stolidly  op{K)site  to  him  with  his  wooden 
leg  cocked  over  his  sound  one.  As  I  exhibited  the  empty  box  he 
leaned  hack  in  his  cbdr  and  laiigbed  alood. 

"  This  is  yoar  doing,  Small,  said  Athelney  Jones,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  I  have  put  it  away  where  you  shall  never  lay  hand  upon 
it,"  he  cried,  exultantly.  "It  h  my  treasure  ;  antl  if  T  can't  have  the 
loot  I'll  take  darned  good  care  that  uo  one  eLse  dues.  I  tell  you  that 
no  living  man  has  any  right  to  it,  unless  it  is  three  men  who  are  iu  the 
Andaman  oonvictpbamtoka  and  my8el£  I  know  now  that  I  cannot 
have  the  use  of  and  I  know  that  they  cannot  I  have  acted  idl 
through  for  them  as  much  as  for  myself.  It's  been  the  sign  of  four 
with  us  always.  Well  I  know  that  they  would  have  had  nie  do  ju.«it 
what  1  have  done,  and  throw  the  treasure  into  the  Thames  rather  than 
let  it  1^  to  kith  or  kin  of  Sholto  or  of  Morstan.  It  was  not  to  make 
them  nch  that  we  did  for  Achmet.  You'll  find  the  treasure  where  the 
key  is,  and  where  little  Tonga  is.  When  I  saw  that  your  launch  must 
catch  us,  I  put  the  loot  away  in  a  safe  place.  There  are  no  rupees  for 
you  this  journey." 

**  You  are  qeoeiving  us,  Small,"  said  Atbdnev  Jones,  sternly.  *'  If 
voQ  bad  wished  to  throw  the  treason  into  the  Thames  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  you  to  have  thrown  box  and  all." 

"  Easier  for  me  to  throw,  nnd  cfisier  fi^r  vou  to  recover,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  shrewd,  8i«.leU>ng  look.  "  iUe  man  that  was  clever 
enbugh  to  hunt  me  down  is  clever  enough  to  pick  an  iron  box  from  the 
bottom  of  a  river.  Now  that  tbcj  are  soattmd  over  five  miles  or  so. 
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it  may  be  n  liardor  jol).  Tt  wtnt  to  my  heart  to  do  it,  though.  I 
was  lialf  iDiul  when  you  ciirae  up  with  us.    However,  there's  no  good 

frieviug  over  it.  I've  had  up6  in  my  life,  aud  I've  had  downs,  but 
Ve  learned  not  to  017  over  spuled  milk." 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  Small/'  said  the  deteotivei  "  If  yott 
had  hel|)ed  justice,  inste:i<l  of  tliwarting  it  in  this  waj^  yon  would  have 
had  a  hotter  chance  at  your  trial." 

**  Justice !"  snarled  the  ex-convict  "  A  pretty  justice  I  AVliase 
loot  18  this,  if  it  is  not  oors  ?  Where  is  the  jostioe  that  I  should  give 
it  np  to  those  who  have  never  earned  itf  Look  how  I  have  earned  it  t 
Twenty  long  years  in  that  fever-ridden  swamp,  all  day  at  work  under 
the  mangrove-trw,  all  nierht  chained  up  in  the  filthv  oonvict-hut«, 
bitten  by  nR>i^uitoes,  rackwl  with  ague,  bullied  by  every  cursed  iilack- 
faced  policeman  who  loved  to  take  it  out  of  a  white  man.  That  was 
how  I  earned  the  Agra  treasure ;  and  you  talk  to  me  of  justice  because 
I  cannot  bear  to  feel  that  I  have  paid  this  price  only  that  another  may 
enjoy  it !  I  would  rather  swincj  a  pcore  of  times,  or  have  ou^^  '  f 
Tonga's  darts  in  inv  hide,  than  live  in  a  convict's  qqW  and  feel  that 
another  man  is  at  iu.s  ease  in  a  palace  with  the  money  that  should  be 
mine."  Small  had  dropped  his  mask  of  stoicism,  and  all  this  came  out 
in  a  wild  whirl  of  words,  while  his  eyes  biased,  and  the  handcuffs 
clanked  together  with  the  impassioned  movement  of  his  hands.  I 
oonld  understand,  as  I  saw  the  fury  aud  the  pas.sion  of  the  rnan,  that 
it  was  no  groundless  or  UDoatural  terror  which  iiad  possessed  Major 
Sholto  when  he  first  learned  that  the  injured  convict  was  upon  bis 
track. 

"You  forget  that  we  know  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Holmes, 
quietly.  "  We  have  not  heard  your  story,  an*!  we  cannot  tell  how  &r 
justice  may  orig'innlly  have  Ix'en  ou  your  side.  ' 

**  Well,  sir,  you  have  been  verv  fair-spoken  to  me,  though  I  can  see 
that  I  have  you  to  thank  that  I  have  these  bracelets  npon  my  wrists. 
Still,  I  bear  no  grudge  for  that.  It  is  all  fair  and  above-board.  If  you 
want  to  hear  my  =tory  I  have  no  wish  to  hold  it  hack.  W!i;it  I  ?av  to 
yon  is  God's  truth,  every  word  of  it.  Thruik  you  ;  you  cau  put  the 
gijiss  beside  me  here,  and  I'll  put  my  lips  to  it  if  I  am  dry. 

"  I  am  a  Worcestershire  man  myself, — ^bom  near  Pent  lore.  I  dare 
say  you  woidd  find  a  heap  of  Smalls  living  there  now  if  you  were  to 
look.  I  have  often  thought  of  taking  a  ]t«)k  round  there,  but  the  truth 
is  that  I  was  never  mueii  of  a  credit  to  t\\v.  family,  and  I  doubt  if  they 
would  be  so  very  glad  to  see  me.  They  were  all  steady,  chapel-going 
folk,  small  farmei^,  well  known  and  respected  over  the  country-side, 
while  I  was  always  a  bit  of  a  rover.  At  last,  however,  when  I  was 
about  eighteen,  I  gave  them  no  more  trouble,  for  I  got  into  a  mess  ov«r 
a  'j'irl,  and  could  only  get  out  of  it  again  i)y  takiuu;  the  queon's  shilling 
and  joining  the  3d  Bnff^,  wliieh  was  just  starting  for  Intha. 

"  1  wasn't  destined  to  do  much  soldiering,  however.  I  had  just  got 
past  the  goose-step,  and  learned  to  handle  my  musket,  when  I  was  fool 
enough  to  go  swimming  in  the  Ganges.  Luckily  for  me,  my  company 
Bcrgcant.  John  ITohler,  was  in  tlie  water  at  the  ^ame  time,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  fin^t  swimmers  in  the  service,   A  crocodile  took  me,  just  as 
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I  was  half-way  across,  and  nipped  off  my  right  1^  as  clean  as  a  suiveoa 
could  have  <lonc  it,  just  nbovf  the  knee.  What  with  the  shock  ana  the 
loss  of  blood,  I  faiiiUxi,  aud  should  have  been  drowned  if  Holder  had 
not  caaght  hold  of  me  and  paddled  for  the  bank.  I  was  five  months  in 
hoepltorovw  it,  and  when  at  last  I  was  able  to  limp  out  of  it  with  this 
timber  toe  strapped  to  007  stomp  I  found  myself  mvalided  out  of  the 
army  and  unfitted  for  any  active  occupation. 

"  I  was,  as  you  can  imagine,  pretty  down  on  my  luck  at  this  time, 
for  I  was  a  useless  cripple  thuugli  not  yet  in  my  twentieth  year.  How- 
ever, ray  misfortone  soon  provM  to  m  a  bleBsing  in  diagaiee.  A  man 
named  Abdwhite,  who  had  come  out  there  as  an  indigo-planter,  wanted 
an  overseer  to  look  after  hl.^  coolies  and  keep  tliem  up  to  their  work. 
He  happ^nal  to  he  a  friend  of  our  colonel's,  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  me  since  tlie  accident.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  oulouel 
recommended  me  strongly  for  the  post,  and,  as  the  work  was  mostly  to 
be  done  on  hoisebaok,  my  1^  was  no  great  obstacle,  for  I  liad  enoogh 
knee  left  to  keep  a  good  grip  on  the  aacblle.  What  I  had  to  do  was  to 
ride  over  the  plantation,  to  ke*»p  an  eye  on  the  men  as  they  worked,  and 
to  report  the  idlers.  Tlie  pay  was  faii-,  I  hid  comfortable  quarters,  and 
altogether  I  was  content  to  spend  the  reuuaiuder  of  my  lite  in  indigo- 
planting.  Mr.  Abelwhite  was  a  kind  man,  and  he  wonid  often  drop 
into  my  little  shanty  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me,  Ibr  white  folk  oat  there 
feel  their  hearts  warm  to  each  other  as  they  never  do  here  at  homo. 

"  Well,  I  was  never  in  Inrk's  way  long.  Suddenly,  without  a  note  of 
warning,  the  great  muiiny  bruice  u[)on  us.  One  mouth  India  lay  as  still 
and  p^oefiil,  to  all  appearance,  as  Sorr^  or  Kent;  the  next  there  were 
two  hundred  thoosand  black  devils  let  loose,  and  the  country  was  a  perftot 
bell.  Of  ooaxee  yon  know  all  about  it,  gentlemen, — a  deal  more  than  I  do, 
very  like,  sin^^e  reading  is  not  in  my  line.  I  oidy  know  what  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes.  Our  plantation  was  at  a  place  called  Miittni,  near  the  bonier 
of  the  Northwetit  l^rovinces.  Night  after  night  the  whole  sky  was  alight 
widi  the  burning  bungalows,  ana  day  after  day  we  had  small  companies 
of  Europeans  passing  through  our  estetewith  their  wives  and  children, 
on  their  way  to  Aj^ra,  where  were  the  near^t  troops.  Mr,  Abelwhite 
was  an  obstinate  man.  He  had  it  in  his  head  that  the  atlair  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  would  blow  over  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung 
nnw  There  be  sat  on  bis  veranda,  drinking  whiskey-pegs  and  smoking 
eheroots,  while  the  country  was  in  a  blaze  about  him.  Of  course  we 
stuck  by  him,  I  and  Dawson,  who,  witii  his  wife,  used  to  do  the  book- 
work  and  the  raanagins^.  Well,  one  fine  day  the  cni^h  came.  I  had 
been  away  on  a  distant  plautatiuu,  and  was  riding  slowly  horac  in  the 
evening,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  something  all  huddled  togetlier  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  nallah.  I  rode  down  to  see  what  it  was,  and  thecold 
struck  thrOQgb  my  heart  when  I  found  it  was  Dawson's  wife,  all  cut 
into  riblwnp,  and  half  eaten  by  jackals  and  native  d  ><r?.  A  little  farther 
up  the  riKid  Dawson  hims<'lf  was  lying  on  his  face,  quite  dead,  with  an 
mpty  revolver  in  his  h&wi  and  four  Sepoys  lying  across  each  other  in 
final  of  him.  I  rdned  u  1  ly  horse,  wondering  wbicii  way  I  should 
turn,  but  at  that  moment  I  miw  thick  smoke  curling  up  from  Alx?l- 
white's  bungalow  and  the  flames  beginning  to  burst  through  the  loof. 
Vol.  XLV.— U 
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I  knew  then  that  I  omild  do  my  employer  no  good,  bat  wooM  only 

throw  my  own  life  away  if  I  meddled  in  the  matter.  From  where  I 
Ptood  I  could  see  huudt-eds  of  the  black  fiend«,  with  their  red  omXs  stili 
on  their  bacl^s,  dancing  and  howling  round  tite  burning  house.  Some 
of  ibem  pointed  at  me,  and  a  ooople  of  ballets  sang  past  my  head:  so 
I  broke  away  across  the  paddy-fieldsy  and  found  myself  late  at  night  safe 
within  the  walls  at  Agra. 

As  it  proved,  however,  tliere  was  no  great  safety  there,  either. 
The  whole  country  was  up  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  Wherever  the  Eng- 
lish could  oollect  in  little  bands  they  held  jnst  tlie  ground  that  their  guns 
commanded.  Everywhere  else  they  were  helpless  fugitives.  It  was  a 
fight  of  the  millions  against  the  hundreds ;  and  the  cmelleit  part  g£  h 
was  that  these  nK  n  that  we  fought  against,  loot,  horse,  and  ganneiBy 
were  onr  own  j>icke<l  troops,  whom  we  had  taught  and  trained,  handling 
our  own  weapons,  and  blowing  our  own  bugle-calls.  At  Agra  there  were 
the  3d  Ben^l  Fusiliers,  some  Sikhs,  two  troo))s  of  borse^and  a  battery 
of  artillefy.  A  volunteer  corps  of  clerks  and  merchants  had  been 
formed,  and  this  I  joinwl,  wooden  leg  and  all.  Wc  went  out  to  meet 
the  rel)e]H  nt  Sliahgange  early  in  •Tuly,  and  we  l>a\t  them  bnek  for  a 
time,  but  our  powder  gave  out,  and  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  liie  city. 
Nothing  but  the  worst  news  came  to  ns  from  every  sidc^— *which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  if  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  we  were 
right  in  the  heart  of  it.  Lucknow  is  rather  better  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  east,  and  Cawnpore  about  as  far  to  the  «onth.  From  every  point 
on  the  comp&ss  tiiere  was  nothing  but  torture  and  murder  and  outrage. 

"  The  city  of  Agra  is  a  great  place,  swarming  with  fanatics  and  fierce 
devil*worshiopers  of  all  sorts.  Our  handful  of  men  were  lost  amonjif  the 
narrow,  winding  streets.  Our  leader  moved  across  the  river,  therefore, 
and  took  up  his  position  in  (lie  old  fort  of  Agra.  I  don't  know  if  any 
of  yon  gentlemen  have  ever  re^id  or  heard  anything  of  that  old  fort. 
It  is  a  very  queer  place, — the  queerest  that  ever  1  was  in,  and  I  have 
beoi  in  some  ram  corners,  too.  First  of  all,  it  is  enormous  in  siae.  I 
should  think  that  the  enclosure  must  be  acres  and  acres.  There  is  a 
modern  part,  whieh  took  all  onr  garrison,  women,  children,  stores,  and 
everything  else,  with  plenty  of  room  over.  Hnt  tln^  modern  pnrt  is 
nothing  like  the  .size  of  tlie  old  quarter,  where  nobcniy  goes,  and  which 
is  given  over  to  the  scorpions  and  the  centipedes.  It  is  all  full  of  great 
deserted  halls,  and  winding  {mssages,  and  long  corridors  twisting  in  and 
oat,  so  that  it  is  easy  enot^  for  folk  to  get  lost  in  it.  For  this  leason 
it  was  seldom  that  any  orm  went  into  it,  though  now  and  again  a  party 
with  torches  might  go  exnloring. 

"  Tlie  river  washes  along  the  front  of  the  old  fort,  an<l  so  protects 
it,  but  on  the  sides  and  bdiind  there  are  many  doors,  and  these  had  to 
be  gafl^^<^^>  course,  in  the  old  quarter  as  well  as  in  that  whidi  was 
actnally  held  by  onr  troops.  We  were  short-handed,  with  hardly  men 
enongh  to  man  the  angles  of  ilie  building  and  to  serve  the  gnns.  It 
was  impossible  for  us,  therefore,  to  station  a  strong  guard  at  every  one 
of  the  innnmenble  ^tea.  What  we  did  was  to  oi^aniie  a  ceuiial 
goard-house  in  the  middle  of  the  fort^  and  to  leave  each  gate  under  the 
obaige  of  one  white  man  and  two  or  ibree  natives.   I  was  seleotied  to 
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IbIk  oluunge  daring  oertatn  hoars  of  the  night  of  a  small  isolated  door 
upon  the  soothwot  aide  of  the  baildin^.  Two  Sikh  troopers  wero 
placed  under  my  oommand,  and  I  was  instructed  if  anything  went 
wrong  to  fire  my  musket,  when  I  might  rely  upon  help  cominr;;  nt  onoe 
•from  the  central  guard.  As  the  guard  was  a  gcHxi  two  hundreti  paces 
away,  however,  and  as  the  space  between  was  cut  up  into  a  labyrinth 
of  passages  and  oorridon,  I  tiad  great  doobiB  as  to  wiiether  they  oonld 
arrive  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  in  case  of  an  actual  attack. 

"  Well,  I  was  pretty  proud  at  having  this  small  oommand  given 
me,  since  I  was  a  raw  reornit,  nnd  a  garae-lesrcred  one  at  tliat.  For 
two  nights  I  kept  the  watch  with  my  Punjaubces.  They  were  tall, 
fioree^woking  chaps,  Mahomet  Singh  and  Abdnikh  Khan  by  xamt, 
both  old  fighting-men  who  had  borne  arms  against  m  at  Chilian-wallah. 
They  could  talk  English  pretty  well,  but  I  could  a:ct  little  out  of  them. 
They  preferred  to  stand  together  and  jablM^r  all  nitrht  in  tlieir  qnr'cr 
Sikh  lingo.  For  myself,  I  used  to  stand  outside  the  gate-way,  looking 
down  on  the  broad,  winding  river  and  on  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
great  <»tv.  The  beating  of  drums,  the  rattle  of  tomtoms,  and  the 
yeUa  aiMl  howb  of  the  rebels,  drunk  with  opium  and  with  bang,  wen 
oiongh  to  remind  us  all  nl'-'lit  of  our  dangerous  neighbors  across  the 
stream.  Ever>'  two  hours  liie  otlicer  of  the  night  used  to  oome  round 
to  all  the  posts,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  well. 

*'The  third  night  of  my  watch  was  dark  and  dirty,  with  a  small, 
driving  nin.  It  was  dreary  work  standing  in  the  gate-way  hour  after 
hour  in  9nr'h.  weather.  I  tried  again  and  ajjain  to  make  my  Sikhs 
talk,  but  without  much  success.  At  two  iu  the  morning  tlie  rounds 
passed,  and  broke  for  a  moment  the  weariness  of  the  night  Finding 
that  my  companions  would  not  be  led  into  conversation,  I  took  ont  my 
pipe,  and  laid  down  my  musket  to  sti  ike  the  mirtch.  In  an  instant  the 
two  Sikhs  were  upon  me.  One  of  them  snatched  ray  firelock  up  and 
levelled  it  at  my  head,  while  the  other  hold  a  great  knife  to  my  throat 
and  swore  between  his  teetli  that  he  would  plunge  it  into  me  if  I 
moved  a  step. 

"  My  fint  thought  was  that  these  ^lowa  were  in  league  with  the 

rebels,  and  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  assault.  If  our  door 
were  in  thr  hrmds  of  tlin  Sepoys  the  place  must  fall,  and  the  women 
and  r'hildrrii  I  r  tr-  ated  as  they  were  in  Oawnpore.  Mayl)e  you  gentle- 
men ihuik  that  1  am  iust  making  out  a  case  for  myself,  but  I  gjive  you 
mj^  word  that  when  I  thought  of  that,  though  I  felt  the  point  of  the 
knilb  at  my  throat,  I  onenea  my  mouth  with  the  intention  of  giving  a 
scream,  if  it  was  my  la'^t  one,  which  mi'j^ht  alarm  the  main  i^uard. 
The  man  who  held  Jiie  seemed  to  know  my  thoue"ht« ;  for,  even  as  I 
braced  myself  to  it,  he  whispered, '  Don't  make  a  noise.  The  fort  is 
mfe  eoot^.  There  are  no  rebd  dm  on  this  side  of  the  river.' 
There  was  the  ring  of  truth  in  what  he  said,  and  I  knew  that  if  I 
raised  ray  voice  I  was  a  dead  man.  I  coald  read  it  in  the  fellow's 
brown  eyes.  I  i;^ited,  ther^we,  in  silence,  to  see  what  it  was  that 
they  wanted  from  mc 

"'Listen  to  me,  Sahib,'  8aid  the  taller  and  iiercer  of  the  pair,  the 
ooa  whom  tb^  called  Abdullah  Khan.  *  Ton  must  either  be  with  us 
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now  or  you  mu»t  be  dlenoed  forever.  The  thin^  is  too  greet  a  one  for 

08  to  hesitate.    Either  yon  are  heart  and  goul  with  us  on  your  oatJi  on 

the  cross  of  the  Christians,  or  yonr  hodv  this  mVlit  "^Imll  Ix?  tbrown 
into  the  ditch  and  we  shall  pass  over  to  our  broLiiers  in  the  rebei  aroiy. 
There  is  no  middle  way.  Which  is  it  to  be,  death  or  life?  We  can 
only  dve  you  three  minutes  to  decide^  for  the  time  is  passing,  and  all 
must  l)e  done  before  the  rounds  come  again.' 

"*Hii'v  can  I  decide?*  said  I.  'You  have  not  told  mo  w!iat  yon 
want  of  me.  But  I  tell  you  now  that  if  it  is  anything  agtiinst  the 
safety  of  the  fort  I  will  have  no  truck  with  it^  so  you  can  drive  home 
joor  knife  and  wdeome,' 

"  *  It  is  nothing  against  the  iort,'  nid  be.  '  We  only  ask  yoa  to  do 
that  which  your  countrymen  come  to  this  land  for.  We  ask  you  to  be 
rich.  If  you  will  l)e  one  of  us  this  nij^ht,  we  will  swear  to  you  upon 
the  naked  knife,  and  by  the  threefold  oath  which  no  Sikh  was  ever 
known  to  break,  that  yon  shall  have  yonr  fiiir  share  of  the  loot  A 
quarter  of  the  treasure  ahall  be  yonrs.    We  «n  say  no  feirer/ 

"'fint  what  is  the  treasure,  tlicn  f  I  asked.  ^  I  am  as  ready  to  be 
rich  as  you  can  be,  if  von  will  but  show  me  liow  it  can  be  done.* 

"'Yon  will  swear,  ihcn,'  said  he,  M)y  the  bones  of  your  father,  by 
the  honor  of  your  mother,  by  the  cross  of  your  &ith,  to  raise  no  hand 
and  apeak  no  word  against  m,  either  now  or  afterwarda?* 

" '  I  will  aweu  it,'  I  answered,  'provided  that  the  fi>rt  10  not  en- 
dangered.* 

"'Then  my  comrade  and  I  will  sw»  a;-  that  you  shall  have  a  quarter 
of  the  treasure  which  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  four  01  u&' 
'There are  but  tfane,'  aaidX 

" '  No ;  Dost  Akbar  must  have  his  share.  We  can  tell  the  talc  to 
you  while  we  await  them.  Do  you  stand  at  the  gate,  Mahomet  Singh, 
and  give  notice  of  their  coming.  The  thing  stands  thus,  Sahib,  and  I 
tell  it  to  you  because  I  know  that  an  oath  is  binding  upon  a  Feringhee, 
and  that  we  may  trust  you.  Had  yoa  been  a  lying  Hindoo,  though 
von  had  sworn  by  all  the  gods  in  their  felse  templee,  yonr  blood  wonid 
have  been  upon  the  knife,  and  your  body  in  the  water.  But  the 
Sikh  knows  the  Englishman,  and  tlie  Englishman  knows  the  Sikh. 
Hearken,  then,  to  what  X  have  to  say. 

" '  There  is  a  rajah  in  the  northern  provinces  who  has  much  wealUi, 
thongh  his  lands  are  small.  Much  has  ocmie  to  him  from  his  fiiUier, 
and  more  still  he  has  set  by  himself,  for  he  is  of  a  low  nature  and 
hoards  his  gold  rather  than  s]>end  it.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  he 
would  l>e  friends  both  with  the  lion  and  the  tiger, — with  the  Sejwy 
and  with  the  Company*8  Kaj.  Soon,  however,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  white  men's  day  was  oome,  for  through  all  the  land  he  oould  hear 
of  nothing  but  of  their  death  and  their  overthrow.  Yet,  \mng  a  care- 
ful man,  he  made  such  plans  that,  come  what  might,  half  at  least  of 
his  treasure  should  be  left  to  him.  That  which  was  iii  ;'old  and  silver 
he  kept  by  him  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace,  but  the  most  precious  stones 
and  the  choicest  pearls  that  he  had  he  put  in  an  iron  box,  and  sent  it 
by  a  tnisty  servant  who»  under  the  guise  of  a  merohan4^  should  tal»  it  to 
the  fert  at  Ag;ra»  there  lo  lie  until  the  land  is  at  pesos.   ThiMy  if  the 
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rebels  won  lie  would  have  his  luoney,  but  if  the  Comjmny  wncjueml 
his  jewels  would  be  saved  to  hiui.  Having  thus  divided  Lis  hoard,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  Sepoys,  sinoe  thej  were  strong 
npoii  his  l^^rders.  By  his  doing  this,  mark  you,  Sahib,  his  property 
becomes  ilic  t]:w  of  those  who  have  l>een  true  to  tlicir  «;ilt. 

"'This  pretended  merchiint,  who  ti-avels  under  the  name  of 
Achm^j  is  now  in  the  city  of  Agra,  and  desires  to  gain  his  way  into 
the  font  He  has  with  him  as  travel  ling-companion  my  foster-brother 
Dost  AJcbar,  who  knows  bis  seciet  Dost  Akbar  has  promised  this 
night  to  lead  him  to  a  Bido-|x>.stcrn  of  the  fort,  aivil  has  chosen  this  one 
for  his  purpck^e.  Here  he  will  come  presently,  and  here  he  will  find 
Mahomet  Singh  and  myself  awaiting  him.  The  place  is  lonely,  and 
none  shall  know  of  his  ooming.  The  world  shall  know  vt  the  mer- 
chant Aohmet  no  more^  bat  m  great  treasure  of  the  njah  shall  be 
divide  among  ns.   What  say  you  to  it,  Sahib?* 

"In  Worcestershire  the  life  of  n  man  seems  a  prcat  nm\  a  sacred 
thing;  hut  it  is  very  difierent  when  there  is  fire  and  blooti  ail  round 
you  and  you  have  been  used  to  meeting  death  at  every  turn.  Whether 
Achmet  the  merchant  lived  or  died  was  a  thing  as  li^ht  as  air  to  me^ 
but  at  the  talk  about  the  treasure  my  heart  turned  to  it,  and  I  thought 
of  what  I  midit  do  in  the  old  country  with  it,  iwa]  how  ray  folk 
would  stare  when  they  saw  their  ne*er-do-weel  coniiiif^  back  with  his 
pockets  full  of  K^ld  moidores.  I  had,  therefore,  already  made  up  my 
mind.  Abdullah  Khan,  however,  thinking  that  I  hesitated,  pressed 
the  matter  more  closely. 

***  Consider,  Sahib,'  said  he,  'that  if  this  man  is  taken  by  the  com- 
mandant he  will  be  huni?  or  shot,  and  his  jewels  taken  by  tlie  govern- 
ment, so  liiac  no  man  will  be  a  rupee  the  better  for  them.  Now,  since 
we  do  the  takii^  of  him,  why  should  we  not  do  the  rest  as  well  t  The 
jewels  will  be  as  well  with  ns  as  in  the  Oompanv's  coffers.  There  will 
be  enough  to  make  every  one  of  us  rich  men  and  great  chiefs.  No  one 
can  know  about  the  matter,  for  here  we  are  cut  off  from  all  men. 
What  could  be  better  for  tiie  purpose?  Say  again,  then,  Sahib, 
whether  you  are  with  us,  or  if  we  must  look  upon  you  as  an  enemy.* 
am  with  you  heart  and  soul/  nid  I. 

"  *  It  is  well,*  he  answered,  handing  me  baok  my  firelock.  *  You  see 
that  we  tnrst  you,  for  your  word,  like  ours,  not  to  bo  broken.  We 
have  now  only  to  wait  for  my  brother  and  tlie  aierchant.' 

•*  *  Does  vour  brother  know,  then,  of  what  yon  will  do  ?'  I  asked. 

'''The  plan  is  his.  He  has  devised  it.  We  will  go  to  the  gate 
and  share  m  watch  with  ^fahomet  Singh.* 

"The  rain  was  still  fallini^  steadily,  for  it  wn*^  jn-t  the  beginning  of 
the  wet  season.  Brown,  heavy  clouds  were  drittino;  across  the  sky,  and 
it  was  hard  to  see  more  than  a  stone-cast.  A  deep  moat  lay  in  front 
of  our  door,  but  the  water  was  in  plaoes  nearly  dried  up,  and  it  oouM 
easily  be  crossed.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  be  standing  there  with  those 
two  wild  Punjaiil)ecs  waiting;  for  the  man  who  was  ooming  to  his  death. 

"Suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  glint  of  a  shaded  lantern  at  the  other 
side  of  the  moat.  It  vanished  ainoi^  the  mound-heaps,  and  then 
9ppmMd  again  coming  slowly  in  our  dirootioa. 
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"  *  Here  they  are  V  I  exclaimed. 

«<Toii  will  dialleDse  him,  Sahib,  as  xtaxul'  whispered  Abdullah. 

'  Give  him  no  cause  for  lear.  Seud  us  in  with  him,  and  we  shall  do  the 
rest  while  you  stny  here  on  guard.  TTave  the  laotero  ready  to  nnoover^ 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  iuileed  the  man.* 

*'  The  light  had  ilicket-ed  onwards,  now  stopping  and  now  advancing, 
nndl  I  oonld  see  two  dark  figures  npon  the  othw  ride  of  the  moat  i 
let  them  scramble  down  the  sloping  bank,  snlash  throng  the  mir^and 
dimb  hnlf-way  up  to  the  g-ate,  before  I  challenged  them, 

"*\Vho  go(^  thore?'  said  I,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  *  Friends,'  «mje  the  answer.  I  uncovered  my  lantern  and  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  them.  The  ftnt  was  an  enormous  8ikh,  with  a 
liladk  beard  whidi  swept  nearly  down  to  his  cummerbund.  OutBide  of 
a  show  I  have  never  seen  so  tall  n  man.  The  other  wa-s  a  little,  fat, 
round  fellow,  witli  a  jjreat  yellow  lurbaii,  and  a  1  inulle  in  his  hand, 
done  up  in  a  shawl.  Ue  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  quiver  with  fear,  for  bis 
han^  twitehed  as  if  he  had  the  ague,  and  his  hand  kept  turning  to  left 
and  right  with  two  bright  little  twinkling  ey&s,  like  a  mouse  when  he 
v^tures  out  from  his  hole.  It  gave  me  the  chills  to  think  of  killing 
him,  but  I  thontrht  of  the  treasure,  and  my  heart  set  as  hard  as  a  flint 
within  me.  When  he  saw  niy  white  iace  he  gave  a  little  chirrup  ot 
joy  and  came  running  up  towards  me. 

«*Your  protection,  Sahib,'  he  panted,— '  yonr  proteotion  for  the 
unhappy  mercliant  Achmet.  I  have  travelled  across  Bajpootana  that 
T  ?night  seek  the  shelter  of  the  fort  at  Agra.  I  have  been  robbed  and 
Ixsiten  and  abused  l^«uise  I  liave  been  the  friend  of  the  Company. 
It  is  a  blessed  night  this  when  1  am  once  more  iu  safety, — I  aud  my 
poor  poeeenions.' 

" '  What  have  yon  in  the  bundle?'  I  asked. 

"'An  iron  box,*  he  answered,  '  wliicli  contains  one  or  two  little 
family  matters  whiclj  are  of  no  value  to  others,  l)ut  whitli  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lose.  Yet  I  am  not  a  beggar ;  and  I  shall  rewanl  you,  young 
Sahib,  and  your  governor  also,  if     will  give  me  the  riielto*  I  ask.' 

"I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  longer  with  the  man.  The 
more  I  looked  at  his  fat,  frightened  face,  the  harder  did  it  seem  that 
we  should  slay  him  in  cold  i)lood.    It  was  best  to  get  it  over. 

"'Take  him  to  the  main  guard,'  said  I.  The  two  Sikhs  closed  in 
upon  him  on  each  side,  and  the  giant  walked  behind,  while  they 
mardied  in  through  the  dark  gate-way.  Never  was  a  man  so  eom- 
paooed  round  with  death.    I  remained  at  the  gate-way  with  the  lantern. 

"  I  could  hear  the  measured  tramp  of  their  footsteps  sounding 
through  the  lonely  corridors.  Suddenly  it  (M.'ased,  and  I  heard  voices, 
and  a  scutlle,  with  the  sound  of  blows.  A  moment  later  there  came,  to 
my  horror,  a  rush  of  footsteps  coming  in  my  direction,  with  the  loud 
breathing  of  a  tunning  man.  I  turned  my  lantern  down  the  long, 
straight  jva-ssage,  and  there  was  the  fnt  man,  running;  like  the  wind, 
with  a  smear  of  blood  across  his  face,  and  chjse  at  his  hceN,  bounding 
like  a  tiger,  the  great  black-bearded  Sikh,  witii  u  kniie  liu^^hing  m  his 
hand.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  run  so  fast  as  that  little  mefcbant 
Ha  was  gaining  on  the  Sikh,  and  I  eould  see  that  if  ha  ones  paand 
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me  and  flot  to  ibe  open  air  he  would  save  hionBelf  yet   My  heart  soft' 

ened  to  nim,  but  again  the  thought  of  his  treasure  turned  me  hard  and 
bitter.  I  cast  my  firclcx^k  l)etwccn  his  legs  as  he  raced  past,  and  ho 
roiled  twice  over  lik'»  a  «bnt  nihhir.  Kre  tie  could  stagger  to  liia  feet 
the  bikh  was  \i\)ou  iuui,  and  buried  in^  kiuic  twice  iu  his  side.  The 
man  never  nttered  moan  nor  moved  muscle,  but  lay  where  he  bad  &Ue&. 
I  think  myaelf  that  he  may  have  broken  his  neck  with  the  fidl.  You 
see,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  keeping  my  promise.  I  am  telling  you  every 
word  of  the  business  just  exactly  as  it  happeued,  whether  it  is  in  my 
£ivor  or  not." 

He  slopped,  and  hdd  out  his  manaded  hands  for  ^  whiskej-^uid- 
water  whioi  Holmes  had  brewed  far  him.  For  myself,  I  confess  that 
I  had  now  conceived  the  utmost  horror  of  the  man,  not  only  for  this 

cold-blooded  business  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  but  even  more 
for  the  somewliat  Hippant  and  carelesti  way  in  which  he  narrated  it. 
Whatever  punishment  was  in  store  for  him,  I  felt  that  he  might  expect 
no  sympathy  from  me,  Bherlock  Holmes  and  Jones  sat  with  tnor 
hands  upon  thar  kneeSi  deeply  interestal  in  the  story,  but  with  the 
eame  disgust  written  upon  their  faces.  He  may  Ijavc  observed  it,  for 
there  was  a  toucii  ot"  detiaiice  in  liis  voice  and  manner  as  he  proceeded. 

**  It  was  all  ver^  bud,  no  doubt,"  said  he.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
how  many  feUows  in  my  shoea  woold  have  refused  a  share  of  this  loot 
when  they  knew  that  they  would  have  their  throats  cut  for  their  pains. 
Besides,  it  was  my  life  or  his  when  once  he  was  in  the  furt.  If  he 
had  got  out,  the  whole  biLsiut^  would  eomc  to  light,  and  I  should  have 
been  courtr-martialled  and  shot  as  likely  as  not ;  for  people  were  not 
very  lenient  afe^a  time  like  that" 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,"  said  Holmes,  shortly. 
Well,  we  carried  him  in,  Abdullah,  Akbar,  and  I.  A  fine  weight 
he  was,  too,  for  all  that  he  was  so  short.  Mahomet  Singh  was  left  to 
guard  the  door.  We  took  him  to  a  place  which  the  Sikhs  had  already 
prepared.  It  was  some  distance  off,  where  a  winding  passage  leads  to 
a  great  empty  hall,  the  brick  walls  of  which  were  all  ommbling  to 
pieoea.  The  earth  floor  had  sunk  in  at  one  pla<»,  making  a  natural 
grave,  so  we  left  Aclimet  the  merchant  there,  having  fii^t  covered  him 
over  with  loose  bricks.    This  done,  we  ail  went  back  to  the  treasure. 

"  It  lay  where  he  had  dropped  it  when  he  was  lirst  attacked.  The 
box  was  the  same  which  now  lies  open  upon  your  table.  A  key  was 
hung  by  a  silken  cord  to  that  carved  handle  npon  the  top.  Weopened 
it,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  gleametl  upon  a  collection  of  gems  such 
as  I  have  read  of  and  thoiigiit  about  wlien  1  was  a  little  lad  at  Pershore. 
It  was  blinding  to  look  upon  them.  When  we  had  teasted  our  eyes  we 
took  them  aU  oot  and  made  a  list  of  them.  There  weie*one  hundred 
and  &rty-three  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  including  one  which  has 
been  called,  I  believe,  *the  Great  Mogul'  and  is  said  to  be  the  second 
lartrest  stone  in  existence.  Then  there  were  nifiety-seven  very  fine 
emeralds,  and  one  liuudred  and  seventy  rubies,  some  of  which,  however, 
were  small.  There  were  forty  carbuncles,  two  hundred  and  ten  sap- 
phone,  audy-one  agates,  and  a  great  quantity  of  benrls,  onyxes,  cata'- 
eyea,  tmqtioiBeB^  aira  other  stones,  the  verynames  of  which  I  did  not 
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know  at  the  time,  though  I  have  become  more  familiar  with  tfaemdood 
Besides  this,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  very  fine  pearls,  twelT6 
of  which  were  set  iu  a  c:('ld  coronet.  By  the  way,  these  last  luid  been 
taken  out  of  tlie  diest  and  were  not  there  wlien  1  recovered  it. 

^'  Alter  we  had  counted  our  treasures  we  put  them  back  into  tho 
chest  and  carried  them  to  the  gate-way  to  ahow  them  to  Mahomet  Singh. 
Then  we  aokDUily  renewed  our  oath  to  stand  by  each  oth»  and  be 
true  to  oTir  secret.  We  agreed  to  conceal  our  loot  in  a  safe  place  until 
the  tx>untry  should  bo  at  peace  again,  and  then  to  divide  it  e<iually 
among  ourselves.  There  was  no  use  dividing  it  at  present,  for  if  gems 
of  audi  value  were  found  upon  us  it  would  cause  suspicion,  and  were 
was  no  privacy  in  the  fort  nor  any  place  where  we  oonld  keep  them. 
We  carried  the  box,  therefore,  into  the  same  hall  where  we  had  buried 
the  Ixxly,  and  there,  under  (x;rtain  bricks  iu  the  bcst-pre^^erved  wall, 
we  made  a  iioUow  and  put  our  treasure.  We  made  careful  note  of  the 
place,  and  next  day  I  drew  four  plans,  one  for  each  of  us,  and  put  the 
sign  of  the  four  ox  us  at  the  bottom,  for  we  had  sworn  that  we  should 
em  always  act  for  all,  so  that  none  might  take  advantage.  That 
is  an  oath  that  I  can  put  my  hand  to  my  heart  and  swear  that  I  have 
never  broken. 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  my  telling  you  ^ntlemeu  what  came  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  AAer  Wilson  took  Delhi  and  Sir  CSolin  reli«ved 
Luck  now  the  back  of  the  business  was  broken.  Fresli  u  lops  came 
pouring'  in,  niul  Nana  Sahib  made  hinisrlf  scarce  over  the  frontier.  A 
flying  cohinui  ntidcr  Colnne!  Oreatlie-d  came  round  to  Agra  and  clearetl 
the  Pandicii  away  liom  it.  Peace  seemed  to  be  settling  upon  the 
country,  and  we  four  were  bf^ginning  to  hope  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  we  might  safely  ^  off  with  our  shares  of  the  plunder.  In  a 
moment,  however,  oitr  hopes  were  shattered  by  our  b^g  arrested  as 
the  murderers  of  Adiniet. 

**  It  came  about  iu  this  way.  When  the  rajah  put  his  jewels  into 
the  hands  of  Achmet  he  did  it  because  he  knew  that  he  was  a  trusty 
man.  They  are  suspicions  folk  in  the  East,  however:  so  what  does 
this  rajah  do  bat  take  a  second  even  more  trusty  servant  and  aet  him 
to  play  the  spy  upon  the  first?  This  second  man  was  ordered  never  to 
let  Achmet  out  of  hi.-*  siijht.  and  he  followed  him  like  lii.s  shadow.  He 
went  after  him  that  night,  and  haw  him  paa.s  through  tlie  door-way. 
Of  course  he  thought  he  Ind  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  and  applied  for 
adminion  there  himself  next  day,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  Adimet. 
This  seemed  to  him  so  stranQ;e  that  he  sjwke  about  it  to  a  senreant  of 
(?iiid«,  who  hronj^ht  it  to  llie  ears  of  the  commandant.  A  thorough 
search  was  quickly  made,  and  the  body  was  discovered.  Thus  at  the 
veiy  moment  that  we  thought  that  all  was  safe  we  were  all  ibur  seiaed 
and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,— three  of  us  because  wb 
bad  held  the  gate  that  night,  and  the  fourth  because  he  was  known  to 
have  l)cen  in  the  companv  of  tlie  mui*dered  man.  Not  a  word  about 
the  jewels  came  out  at  the  trial,  tor  the  rajah  had  been  tlepotjed  and 
driven  out  of  India :  so  no  one  had  any  particular  interest  in  them. 
The  mvrder,  however,  was  clearly  made  on^  and  it  was  certain  that  we 
most  all  have  be^i  concerned  in  it  The  three  Sikhs  got  penal  aervifcade 
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ibr  life,  and  I  was  oondemned  to  death,  though  mj  eentenoa  was  aftns 
waids  oommitted  into  the  same  as  the  others. 

"  It  was  rather  a  queer  position  that  we  found  ourselves  in  then. 
There  we  were  all  four  tied  hy  the  and  with  preeions  little  chauc* 
oi  ever  getting  out  agaii),  wiule  we  each  belJ  a  secret  whicii  might  have 
pot  each  of  tts  in  a  pakMoe  if  we  could  only  have  made  use  ot  it  It 
was  enough  to  make  a  man  eat  his  heart  oat  to  have  to  stand  the  kick 
and  the  cuff  of  every  petty  jack-in-offioe,  to  have  rice  to  eat  and  water 
to  drink,  when  that  gorgeous  fortune  was  ready  f'  r  hitn  outside,  just 
waiLiug  to  be  picket!  up.  It  mitrht  liave  driven  lue  mad ;  hut  I  was 
alway^i  a  pretty  8tuhi>oru  one,  t>o  1  just  held  on  and  bide^^l  my  time. 

"  At  ust  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  oome.  I  was  changed  0fom  Agra 
to  MadiBB,  and  from  there  to  Blair  Island  in  the  Andaraans.  There 
are  very  few  white  convicts  at  this  settlement,  nntl,  as  I  liad  behaved 
well  from  the  first,  I  soon  found  myself  a  sort  of  privil^'d  pciiwn.  I 
wafi  given  a  iiui  m  Hope  Town,  which  is  a  small  place  on  the  slouea  of 
Moont  Harriet,  and  I  was  left  pretty  rnaoh  to  myself.  It  is  a  areary, 
lever-stricken  place,  and  all  beyond  our  little  clearings  was  infested 
with  wild  (.annibal  natives,  who  were  ready  enough  to  blow  a  poisoned 
dart  at  us  if  they  saw  a  chance.  There  vv  is  dio-triug,  and  ditchiui^,  and 
yam-planting,  and  a  dozen  other  things  to  be  done,  so  we  were  busy 
enough  all  day ;  thoueh  in  the  evening  we  had  a  little  time  to  ourselves. 
Among  other  things,  I  learned  to  dispense  drugs  for  the  surgeon,  and 
picked  up  a  smattertne  cH  his  knowledge.  All  the  time  I  was  on  the 
hxjkout  for  a  chance  of  esf-ape  ;  but  it  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
other  land,  and  there  is  little  or  no  wind  in  those  seas:  so  it  was  a 
terribly  diiiicult  job  to  get  away. 

The  surgeon,  Dr.  Somerton,  was  a  fiut,  sporting  young  chap,  and 
the  other  young  offieem  would  mwt  in  his  rooms  of  an  evenii^  and 
play  cards.  The  surgery,  where  I  used  to  make  up  my  drui^s,  was  next 
to  his  sitting-roouj,  with  a  small  window  between  us.  Often,  if  I 
felt  lonesome,  1  used  to  turn  out  the  lamp  in  the  snidery,  and  tiien. 
Standing  there,  I  conld  hear  tbar  talk  ai^  watoh  their  play.  I  am  food 
of  a  luiiui  at  eards  myseli^  and  it  was  almost  as  good  as  having  one  to 
watch  the  others.  There  was  Major  Sholto,  Captain  Morstun,  and 
Lieutenant  Bromley  Browt>,  who  were  in  command  of  the  native  troops, 
and  there  was  the  surgeon  himself,  and  two  or  three  prison-uilieials, 
crafty  old  hands  who  played  a  nice  sly  sale  game.  A  very  suug  little 
party  they  used  to  make, 

"  Well,  there  was  one  thing  which  very  soon  strack  me,  and  that 
was  that  the  s<jldiers  used  always  to  lose  and  the  civilians  to  win.  Mind, 
I  don't  say  that  ther(i  was  anything  unfair,  but  so  it  was.  These  prison- 
chaps  had  done  little  elae  than  ]>iuy  canis  ever  since  they  had  been  at 
the  Andamans,  and  they  knew  eaoh  other's  oune  to  a  point,  while 
the  others  just  played  to  pass  the  time  and  tnrew  their  cards  down 
anyhow.  Night  after  nif!;ht  the  soldiers  got  up  poorer  nv>n,  and  the 
poorer  thev  t^'ot  tlie  more  koen  they  were  to  play.  Major  Sitolto  was 
the  hardest  int.  He  use^i  tu  pa^  in  notes  and  gold  at  tirst,  but  soon  it 
esme  to  notes  of  hand  and  fi>r  big  sums.  He  acniietimes  would  win  for 
a  &w  deals,  just  to  give  him  &axt,  and  then  the  luck  wouhl  set  In 
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igiunst  him  worse  than  ever.  All  day  he  would  wander  about  as  black 
as  thunder,  and  he  took  to  drinking  a  deal  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

"  One  night  he  lost  even  more  lieavily  than  ususil.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  hut  when  he  and  Captain  Mor^^tan  came  stuiubiiug  along  uu  die 
way  to  their  quarters.  They  were  bosom  friends,  those  two,  and  never 
fiur  apart  The  mawr  was  raving  aboat  bia  loeses. 

'  It's  all  up,  Monrtan/  he  was  aaying,  aa  th^  paaaed  my  hot  'I 
ahail  have  to  send  in  my  papers.    I  am  a  ruined  nvAu  * 

"'Nonsense,  old  chap!'  said  the  other,  slappu^  him  iqxni  the 
shoulder.  *  I've  had  a  nasty  facer  myself,  but— liiuL  was  ail  I 
eoold  hear,  but  it  was  enough  to  set  me  thinking. 

A  <x)uple  of  days  1  itn  Major  Sholto  was  atiolliog  on  the  beach : 
BO  I  took  the  chance  of  speaking  to  hrni. 

*"I  wish  to  liavc  vonr  advic-e,  major,'  said  1. 

at  Well^  Small,  whui  is  itf  he  asked,  taking  his  cheroot  from  his 
lipa. 

^''I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,'  said  I,  'who is  the  proper  person  to 

whom  hidden  treasure  should  be  handed  over.  I  know  where  half  a 
million  worth  lies,  and,  as  1  cannot  use  it  myself,  I  thought  perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  tlie  proper 
authorities,  and  then  perhaps  they  would  get  my  sentence  shortened  for 
me.' 

" '  Half  a  million,  Small  f  he  gasped^  looking  hard  at  me  to  see  if 

X  was  in  earnest. 

"  'Quite  that,  sir, — in  jewels  and  pearls.  It  lies  there  ready  for 
any  one.  And  the  queer  thing  al>oul  it  is  that  the  real  uwiici  is  out- 
lawed and  cannot  hold  property,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  oomer/ 

"  '  To  government,  Small,'  he  stammered, — '  to  gOYemment.'  But 
he  said  it  in  a  halting  fiohion,  and  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  I  had  got 
him. 

" '  You  think,  then,  sir,  that  I  should  give  the  information  to  the 
Governor-General    said  I,  quietly. 

u  t  Well,  well,  you  must  not  do  anything  rash,  or  that  you  might 
repwt.    Let  me  hear  all  about  it,  Small.    Give  me  the  facts.' 

"I  told  him  the  whole  f-torv,  with  sm;iU  changes  so  that  he  <»uld  not 
identify  the  places.  When  I  had  hniisiicd  he  stoo<l  stock  still  and  full 
of  thought.  I  could  see  by  the  twitch  of  his  lip  that  there  was  a 
Struggle  going  on  within  him. 

" '  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  Small,'  he  said,  at  last^  '  You 
must  not  say  a  word  to  any  one  about  it,  aud  I  shall  see  you  again 
soon.' 

"  Two  nights  later  he  and  his  friend  Captain  Morstau  came  to  my 
hut  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with  a  lantern. 

'  I  want  you  just  to  let  Gaptain  Moratan  hear  that  stecy  from  your 

own  lips,  Small/  said  he. 

"  I  repeated  it  as  I  had  told  it  before. 

**  *  It  rings  true,  eh  ?'  said  he.    *  It's  good  enough  to  act  uiH>n 
"  Giqvtain  Morstau  nodded. 

'"Look  here.  Small,'  said  the  major.  'We  have  been  talking  it 
over^  my  friend  here  and  I,  and  we  have  oome  to  the  oonoluaioik  ual 
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this  secret  of  yoan  is  bardlj  a  government  matter,  after  all,  bot  is  a 
private  oonoem  of  your  own,  wHicb  of  course  you  have  the  power  of 
disposing  of  as  you  think  best  Now,  the  question  is,  what  price  would 
jrou  ask  for  it?  We  mi<rlu  I>e  irK-lined  to  take  it  np,  and  at  loast  look 
into  it,  if  we  L^>uki  a^rce  a.s  lo  Utnns.'  He  tried  to  s|)cak  in  a  cool, 
careless  way,  but  his  eyes  were  siiiuing  with  excitemeut  aud  greed. 

**  *  Why,  as  to  that,  geotlemeD,'  I  answered,  trying  also  to  be  cool, 
bat  ftding  as  exoited  as  he  did, '  there  is  only  one  bargain  which  a  man 
in  my  position  can  make.  I  shall  want  you  to  help  mc  to  my  freedom, 
and  to  help  my  three  companions  to  theirs.  We  «hn!l  then  tiike  you 
into  partnership,  aud  give  you  a  fifth  share  to  divide  betweeu  you.' 
*  Hum  f  add  h«.  'A  fiftifa  share !  That  is  not  verjr  tempting.' 
'  It  would  oome  to  fifty  thousand  apiece,'  said  I. 

" '  But  how  cau  we  gain  your  freedom  ?  You  know  very  well  that 
you  ask  an  impossibility.' 

** '  Nutiiing  of  the  sort,'  I  aui^wered.  *  I  have  thought  it  all  out  to 
the  last  detail.  The  only  bar  to  our  escape  is  that  we  can  get  no  boat 
fit  for  the  vm^age,  and  no  provinoos  to  last  ub  fiw  so  lonjj^  a  time.  There 
aie  plenty  of  Imle  yachts  and  yawls  at  Oftleutta  or  Madras  which  would 
serve  our  turn  well.  T>o  you  brins^  one  over.  We  .sliall  enjrage  to  get 
aboanl  her  by  night,  and  if  yon  will  drop  us  ou  any  part  of  the  Indian 
ooaijt  yuu  will  have  done  your  pari  of  the  bargain.' 

^'  If  there  were  only  one,'  he  said. 

"  *  None  or  all,'  I  answered.   '  We  have  sworn  it.  The  Ibur  of  us 

must  always  act  together.' 

You  see,  Morstan,'  said  he,  'Sinnll  is  a  man  of  his  w  nd.  He 
does  not  flinch  from  his  friends.    I  tliink  we  may  very  well  cru;3t  him.' 

**  *  It's  a  dirty  business,'  the  other  answered.  *  Yet,  as  you  say,  the 
monejr  would  rave  our  oommunons  handsomely.' 

'''Well,  Small,'  said  the  major, '  we  must,  I  suppose,  try  and  meet 
von.  We  must  first,  of  course,  test  the  truth  of  your  storv.  Tell  me 
whfre  the  lx)X  is  hid,  and  1  sliall  get  leave  of  absence  and  go  back  to 
Iiidiu  ni  tile  montidy  relief- boat  tu  iuuuire  iuto  the  aUkir.' 

"  *  Not  so  fast,'  said  I,  growing  oolder  as  he  got  hot.  '  I  must  have 
Ihe  consent  of  my  three  comrades.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  four  or  none 
with  us.' 

" '  Nonsense  !'  he  broke  in.  '  What  have  three  black  fellows  to  do 
with  our  agreement  ?* 

"'BlaoE  or  hluc^'  said  I,  'they  are  in  with  me,  and  we  all  go 
together.' 

"  Well,  the  matter  ended  by  a  second  meeting,  at  which  Mahomet 
Sing;h,  AMullah  Khan,  and  Dost  Akbar  were  all  present.  We  talked 
the  matter  over  again,  and  at  last  \se  cnme  to  an  arrangement.  Wc 
were  to  provide  both  the  olhoers  with  charts  of  the  part  of  the  Agra 
fort  and  mark  the  place  in  the  wall  where  the  treasure  was  bid.  Sl^r 
Sholto  was  to  go  to  India  to  test  oar  story.  If  he  found  the  box  he 
was  to  leave  it  there,  to  send  out  a  small  yacht  provisioned  for  a  voyn^, 
which  was  to  lie  oft'  llntland  Island,  and  to  which  we  were  to  make 
our  way,  aud  fiuaiiy  to  return  to  his  duties.  Capiaiu  Morstau  was 
then  to  apply  iat  leave  of  absence^  to  meet  ns  at  Agra,  and  there  we 
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wen  to  ha;vea  final  division  of  the  treasure,  he  taking  the  major's  share 
BB  well  as  his  own.  All  this  we  sealed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  that 
the  mind  couki  think  or  the  lips  utter.  I  wit  up  all  night  with  y>;ifv'r 
and  ink,  and  by  tlie  morning  I  had  the  two  charts  all  ready,  signed 
witii  ihe  sigu  of  lour, — that  16,  of  Abdullah,  Akbar,  Mahoiuet,  and 
myself. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  I  weary  you  with  mj  Umz  atoFy»  and  I  know 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Jones  is  impatient  to  get  me  safely  stoweil  in  chokey. 
I'll  make  it  as  short  as  I  can.  The  villain  Sholto  went  off  to  India, 
but  he  never  came  back  again.  Captain  Morstan  showed  me  his  name 
among  a  list  of  passengers  in  one  of  the  mail-boatB  very  shortly  after- 
wards. His  nnule  hacT died,  leaving  him  a  fortune,  and  he  had  left  the 
army,  yet  he  could  stoop  to  treat  five  men  as  he  had  treated  us. 
Morstan  went  over  to  Agra  shortly  afterwards,  and  fonnd,  as  we  ex- 
pected, that  the  treasure  was  indeed  <:(ine.  The  seouudrel  had  stolen  it 
all,  without  carrying  out  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  had  sold 
him  the  secret  From  that  day  I  lived  only  fiir  vengeance.  I  thought 
of  it  by  day  and  I  nnrMrd  it  by  night.  It  became  an  overpowering, 
absorbing  passion  with  me.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  law, — nothing  for 
tlie  gallows.  To  escape,  to  track  down  Sholto,  to  have  my  hand  npon 
iiis  throat, — that  was  my  one  thon^ht.  Even  the  Agra  treasure  liad 
coiue  to  be  a  smaller  thing  in  my  mind  tlian  the  slaying  of  Sholto. 

Well,  I  have  set  my  mind  on  many  things  in  this  Hie,  and  never 
one  which  I  did  not  carry  out  But  it  wa^  weaiy  yearn  before  my  time 
came.  I  have  told  you  that  I  had  picked  up  something  of  medicine. 
One  day  when  Dr.  Somerton  was  down  with  a  fever  a  little  Andaman 
Islander  was  picked  op  by  a  convict-gang  in  the  woods.  He  was  sick 
to  death,  and  had  gone  to  a  lonely  place  to  die.  I  took  him  in  band, 
though  he  was  as  venomous  as  a  young  snak^  and  after  a  couple  of 
moDUis  I  got  him  all  right  and  l  ie  to  walk.  He  took  a  kind  of  fancy 
to  me  then,  and  wonld  hardly  u^o  hack  to  his  woods,  hut  was  always 
hanginji;  alxait  my  hut.  I  h  anied  a  little  of  his  lingo  from  him,  and 
this  made  him  all  the  fonder  of  me. 

Tonga — f&r  that  was  his  name— was  a  fine  boatman,  and  owned  a 
big,  roomy  canoe  of  his  own.  When  I  found  that  he  was  devoted  to 
me  and  would  do  anything  to  serve  me,  I  saw  my  chance  of  escape.  I 
talked  it  over  with  him.  He  was  to  l)rinfr  his  boat  round  on  a  certain 
night  to  an  old  wharf  which  was  never  guurdttJ,  and  there  he  was  to 
pick  me  up.  I  gave  him  directions  to  have  several  gourds  of  water 
and  a  lot  of  yams,  ooooa-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

"  He  was  standi  and  true,  was  little  Tonga.  No  man  ever  had  a 
more  faithful  mate.  At  the  night  named  he  had  his  boat  at  the  wharf. 
As  it  chanced,  however,  tiiere  was  one  of  the  convict-guard  down  there, 
— a  vile  Pathan  who  had  never  missed  a  chance  of  insulting  and  in- 

i'uring  me.  I  had  always  vowed  vengeance,  and  now  I  had  my  chance, 
t  was  as  if  fate  had  placed  him  in  my  way  that  I  might  pay  my  debt 
btfore  I  left  the  island.  He  stood  on  the  bank  with  his  back  to  me, 
and  his  carbine  on  his  shotdder,  I  Kx)k«Ml  ab<nit  for  a  stone  to  Ix^t  out 
bin  brains  with,  but  none  could  I  see.  Tlien  a  (jueer  thought  (  ame  into 
my  head  and  showed  me  where  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  a  weapon.  I 
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flifc  down  in  tiie  darkneM  tnd  QDstrapped  my  wooden  le^.  WHIi  thiee 
long  hops  I  was  on  him.  He  pat  his  carbine  to  hm  Hhoiilder,  but  I 
sfrnck  him  full,  nnd  ktiofked  the  whole  front  of  his  skull  in.  Yon 
can  see  the  split  in  tlie  wood  now  whpr*^  I  hit  hira.  We  both  went 
down  toffetben  for  I  c(jiild  not  keep  my  balance,  bat  when  I  got  up  I 
found  mm  sHil  lyin^  quiet  eno«ign.  I  made  for  the  boat,  and  in 
an  hour  were  well  oat  at  sea.  Tonga  had  broi^t  all  his  earthly 
possessions  with  him,  his  arms  and  his  gods.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  a  long  bamboo  spear,  and  some  Andaman  fVKxia-ntit  matting,  with 
wbidi  I  made  a  sort  of  a  sail.  For  ten  <lays  wo  were  beating  about^ 
tnnting  to  luck,  and  on  the  eleventh  we  were  ^i<^ed  up  by  a  trader 
whidb  was  going  from  Singapore  to  Jiddah  with  a  cargo  of  Maky 
pilgrims.  Tbey  were  a  rum  crowd,  and  Tonga  and  I  soon  managed  to 
setUe  down  among  iliein.  They  had  one  very  good  quality:  they  let 
you  alone  and  asked  no  questions. 

Well,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  tlie  adventures  that  my  little  chum 
and  I  vent  through,  yoa  would  not  thank  me,  for  I  wonid  haw  yon 
here  until  the  sun  was  shining.  Here  vad  there  we  drifled  about  the 
world,  sonietliini^  alwav?  tnnilnp:  up  to  korp  U8  from  Tvondon.  All  the 
time,  however,  1  never  lo<t  sij^ht  of  my  purpose.  I  would  dream  of 
Sholto  at  night.  A  hundre(i  times  I  have  killed  him  in  my  sleep.  At 
bsC^  however,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  found  ounelves  in 
Englmnd.  I  had  no  great  diffioalty  in  finding  where  Sholto  lived,  and 
I  set  to  work  to  discover  whether  he  bad  realised  the  treasure,  or  if  he 
still  h?!d  it.  I  made  friends  with  some  one  who  (vttiM  help  roe, — I 
name  uo  namesi,  for  T  don't  want  to  s^et  nnv  one  else  iu  a  hole, — and  I 
soon  found  that  he  still  had  the  jewels.  Then  I  tried  to  get  at  him  in 
many  mjB;  but  he  was  pretty  sly,  and  had  always  two  priae>flghtns, 
besides  his  sons  and  his  knitmatgar,  on  guard  over  htm. 

** One  day,  however,  T  trot  word  tliat  lie  wa?  dying.  I  hurried  at 
once  to  the  garden.  m:id  that  he  should  slip  out  of  mv  rlutches  like 
thiif  and,  looking  through  the  window,  I  saw  him  lyiit^  in  his  bed, 
with  his  sons  on  eaefa  side  of  him.  I'd  have  come  through  and  taken 
my  chance  with  the  three  of  them,  only  even  m  I  looke<l  at  him  his 
jaw  drop})ed,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  gone.  I  got  into  his  room  that 
same  night,  though,  and  I  ?;earrhed  his  papers  to  see  if  there  was  anv 
record  of  where  he  had  hidden  our  jewels.  Tliere  was  not  a  line,  how- 
ever :  so  I  came  away,  bitter  and  savage  as  a  man  could  be.  Before  I 
left  I  bethonght  me  that  if  I  ever  met  my  Sikh  friends  sgain  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  had  lefl  some  mark  of  our  hatred  :  so 
T  eemwlf  d  do^vn  the  sign  of  the  four  of  u?:,  as  it  had  been  on  the  chart, 
and  I  pinned  it  on  his  boflom.  It  was  too  much  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  grave  without  some  token  from  the  men  whom  he  had 
lobbed  and  b&oled. 

"We  earned  a  living  at  this  time  by  my  exhibiting  poor  Tonga  at 
fidnand  other  such  plaws  a=^  the  black  cannihal.  He  would  ont  raw 
meat  and  dance  his  war-danee  :  so  we  always  had  a  hatful  of  pennies 
after  a  day's  work.  I  sliii  heard  ail  the  news  from  Pondicherry 
Lodge,  and  for  some  years  there  was  no  news  to  luari  except  that  tbey 
wen  hunting  for  the  trcasnre.  At  last,  however,  oame  wimt  we  had 
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muted  for  so  long*   TIk  treasure  had  been  found.    It  was  up  it  IJm 

top  of  the  house,  in  Mr.  Bartholomew  Sholto's  chcrniVril  laboratory.  I 
came  at  nnoe  and  had  a  at  tlie  place,  but  I  could  not  see  how  with 
my  wooiieu  leg  I  was  to  make  my  way  up  to  it.  I  learned,  however, 
about  a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  and  also  about  Hr.  Sholto's  supper-hour. 
It  fleemed  to  me  that  I  oould  manage  the  thing  eaailr  througii  Tonga. 
I  brought  him  out  with  me  with  a  long  rope  wound  round  hia  waist. 
He  could  climb  like  a  cat,  and  he  soou  made  his  wsiy  through  the 
roof,  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Bartholomew  Siioito  wa«  still  in 
the  room,  to  his  cost  Tonga  thought  he  had  done  Bomething  very 
devcr  in  killing  him,  for  when  I  came  up  by  the  rope  I  fimnd  him 
fltratting  about  aa  proud  as  a  peacock.  Very  much  surprised  was  be 
when  I  made  at  him  with  the  rope's  end  and  cursed  him  for  a  little 
Wood-thirsty  imp.  I  took  the  treasure-box  and  let  it  down,  and  ihm 
si  id  down  myself,  having  first  left  the  sign  of  the  four  u|x>u  tlie  table, 
to  show  that  the  jewels  had  come  back  at  last  to  those  who  had  most 
ri^t  to  them.  Tonga  then  pulled  up  the  rope,  dosed  the  window,  and 
made  off  the  way  that  he  haa  oome. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  suiythiiiir  else  to  tell  you.  T  had  heiird 
a  waterman  speak  of  the  speed  of  Smith's  launch  the  Aurora,  so  I 
thought  she  would  be  a  handy  crafl  for  our  escape.  I  engaged  with 
old  Smith,  and  was  to  give  him  a  big  sum  if  he  got  us  safe  to  onr  ship. 
He  knew,  no  doubt,  that  there  was  some  screw  loose,  but  he  was  not  m 
onr  seor^  AU  this  is  the  truth,  and  if  I  tell  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  to  fimu«e  vou, — for  yon  hnve  not  done  me  a  very  g:ood  turn, — 
but  it  is  boejiuse  J  iK'iieve  tiie  Ix^.-^t  defence  I  can  make  just  to  hold 
back  nothing,  but  let  all  the  world  know  how  badly  I  iiuve  myself 
been  served  oy  Major  Sholto,  and  how  innocent  I  am  of  the  de«bh  of 
his  son." 

"A  very  remarkable  account,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes.  "A  fitting  ■ 
wind-up  to  an  extremely  interesting  case.  There  is  nothing];  at  all  new 
to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  your  narrative,  except  that  you  brought  your 
own  rope.  That  I  did  not  know.  By  the  way,  I  had  hoped  that 
Tonga  had  lost  all  his  darts;  jet  he  managed  to  shoot  one  at  ns  in  the 
boat?' 

"  He  had  lost  them  all,  dr,  except  the  one  whidi  was  in  his  blow- 
pipe at  the  time." 

"Ah,  of  course,"  ^aid  Holmes.    "  I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

''Is  there  any  other  point  which  70a  would  like  to  ask  about 
asked  the  convict,  affably. 

"  I  think  not,  thank  you,"  my  companion  answered. 

"Well,  Holmes,"  said  Athelney  Jones,  "you  are  a  man  to  be 
humorcKl,  aiid  we  all  know  that  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  crime,  but 
duty  is  duty,  and  I  have  gone  ratlier  far  in  doing  what  you  and  your 
friend  askiKi  me.  I  shall  fed  more  at  ease  when  we  have  our  story- 
teller here  safe  under  lock  and  key.  The  cab  still  waits,  and  there  are 
two  insp^tors  down-stairs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  lx>th  for  ynnr 
assistance.  Of  course  you  will  be  wanted  at  the  trial,  (jood-oight 
to  you.  ' 

"(jhx»d-niglii,  gentlemen  both,''  said  Jonathan  Small. 
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"  You  first.  Small,''  remarked  the  warv  Jones  as  tb^  left  the  room. 
111  take  particalar  care  that  jou  don  t  club  me  with  your  wooden 
leg,  whatever  yoa  may  have  done  to  the  inatleman  at  the  Andaman 
Isles.'' 

**  Weli,  and  there  is  the  eod  of  our  little  drama,"  I  remarked,  after 
we  had  sat  some  time  smoking  in  silenoe.  ^  I  fear  that  it  may  be  the 
hst  investigation  in  which  I  shall  have  the  chance  of  studying  your 
methods.  Miss  Morstan  has  done  me  the  honor  to  aooept  me  as  aims- 
band  in  projspectivp  " 

He  gave  a  most  tlismal  groao#  **  I  feare<i  as  much,"  said  he.  "  I 
really  cannot  congratulate  you," 

1  was  a  Ktde  hurt  "  Have  yon  any  reason  to  be  diseatisfled  with 
my  choice  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  charm young 
ladles  I  ever  met,  and  mig-ht  hnv-?  Ix-en  most  useful  in  such  work  as  we 
have  been  doing.  She  hud  a  docide<l  genius  that  way:  witness  the 
way  in  which  she  preserved  that  Agra  ])lan  from  all  the  other  papers 
of  her  &ther«  But  love  is  an  emotional  tiling,  and  whatever  is 
emotional  is  opposed  to  that  true  cold  reason  which  I  place  above  all 
things.    I  should  never  marry  myself,  lest  I  bia.s  my  juut^mcnt." 

"  I  trust/'  said  I,  laughing,  that  my  judgment  may  survive  the 
ordeal.   But  you  look  weary/' 

"  Tes,  the  reaction  is  aliesdy  apon  me.  I  shall  be  as  limp  as  a  rag 
for  a  week." 

"  Strangre,"  siiid  I,  "how  terms  of  wbnt  in  nnother  man  I  should 
call  laziuess  alternate  with  your  fits  of  .sj)len(iid  encrjjy  and  vigor." 

"Yes,"  lie  answered,  "  there  are  in  me  the  makings  of  a  very  fine 
loaier  and  also  of  a  pretty  spry  sort  of  fellow.  I  often  think  of  those 
lines  of  old  Goethe, — 

Schade  dasa  die  K&tur  nur  einen  Mensch  auB  dir  schof, 
Denn  mn  wflrdigen  Mann  war  and  mm  Scbeloien  der  Sto£ 

By  the  way,  h  prnpos  of  this  Norwood  busine«;s,  you  see  that  they  had, 
a**  T  gnrmised,  a  confederate  in  the  house,  who  (:^)uld  l)€  none  other  than 
Lai  Kao,  the  butler :  so  Joues  actually  has  the  undivided  honor  of 
hanng  caught  one  fish  in  his  great  haul." 

"The  division  seems  rather  unfair,"  I  remarked.  "You  have 
done  all  tlin  ^vork  in  this  btHina^^.^.  I  get  a  wife  OUt  of  it,  JonSS  gStS 
the  cre<iit,  pray  what  remains  for  you  ?* 

'*For  me,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  there  still  remains  the  cocaine- 
botde."  AimI  he  stretched  his  long  white  hand  ap  for  it 
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NATBANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  "EUXIB  OF  LIFK" 

HOW  HAWTHOBHE  WBOVE. 

n. 

E  have  seen,  in  Itust  month's  instalment,  the  manner  in  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  laid  his  first  grasp  upon  the  elements  of 
a  story, — how  the  snhject  began  to  shape  itself,  not  in  his  mind,  per- 
haps, iHit  nnder  his  hand)  after  the  early  mental  processes  had  alreulT 
beoi  performed.  Instead  of  starting,  as  in  the  published  "  Septimins,'* 
with  a  pastoral  glimpfe  of  tli^se  yonnp:  people  on  a  spring  day,  and 
with  an  allusion  to  the  inij>€'n<iing  shadow  of  war,  he  aims  at  once  at 
the  core  of  the  matter,  and  brings  the  hero,  Septiiuiui^,  himself  to  in- 
vestigation.  Until  he  has  made  this  central  ngure  in  some  degree 
real  and  reasonable  to  his  own  view,  he  cannot,  it  would  seem,  attoid 
to  any  of  the  side-issu^  or  environment  of  the  tale.  It  is  the  human 
beings  that  he  care-  for, — their  inmost  heart,s  and  souls  :  their  outward 
aspect,  and  the  events  in  which  they  are  to  take  part,  exist  solely  as  ati 
outcome  of  what  they  are,  and  as  a  means  of  forcing  that  inner  being 
of  theirs  into  visible  manifestetioo.  Meanwhile^  however,  the  pro- 
portions and  coloring  of  the  stoiy  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  firom  the 
artist's  point  of  view,  are  always  }>n'?»'nt  in  h\9  mind,  and  he  peroeives 
intuitively  the  propriety  of  p:roupiug  certain  elements  in  the  picture. 
The  story  is  of  Lite,  its  posMibilitiea  and  its  limitations;  and  the  char- 
aolers  and  oocnrrenoes  on  whioh  the  action  tarns  most  he  representative 
respectively  of  the  most  widely  diverse  types  of  hnmanity  and  of  the 
most  fundamental  situations.  It  is  not  even  neceasary  to  suppo.'ie  tliat 
Hawthorne  consciously  resolved  on  this;  but  he  cnncxjived  his  theme 
deeply  and  reverently,  and  the  artistic  instinct  in  hira — which  is  merely 
the  instinct  to  be  true — supplied  the  rest 

Now,  it  may  be  notedT  tliat  not  only  in  the  present  stoiy  and  in 
"Septimius,"  but  in  "The  DolHver  fiomanoe,"  and  even  in  "Doctor 
Grimshawe's  Secret"  (whicli  has  no  avowed  relation  to  the  idea  of 
earthly  immortality),  there  ate  certain  leading  characters  bearing  to  one 
another  something  more  than  a  family  resemblance.  The  same  char- 
acter, in  the  various  stories,  will  not  always  have  the  same  fmrt  to  play ; 
y^  he  or  she  will  have  a  like  effect  in  the  different  designs.  Take, 
for  example,  the  character  of  Doctor  Grimshawe  himself.  He  is  de- 
scribwl  ft"  broad,  rather  short,  shaL^'v-headed,  with  a  red  ngly  face  and 
fierce  red  eyes  ;  he  continually  smokes  a  pi|)e  and  has  recourse  to  a 
black  bottle  ;  he  cultivates  spiders,  and  talks  in  a  queer,  fierce,  forcible, 
scoffing  way  that  pussies  and  intimidates  his  hearers.  In  Septimius 
Felton"  the  personage  known  as  Doctor  Portsoaken  is,  with  slight 
changes,  the  same  man  :  ho  is  a  similar  mixtnre  of  roughness,  coarse- 
ness, intellect,  mystery,  and  j-pider-webs.  The  (^olonel  Dabney  of 
"The  Doiiiver  Komance''  is,  a^in,  but  au  elder  brother  of  these  two: 
he  is  more  pronotinoed  in  evu  than  tliey,  but  the  "  grim  old  medt, 
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with  his  ashen,  angry,  wrinkled  face,  which,  till  extreme  age  quenched 
it,  had  been  a  blaKing:  red,  his  dall.  fiery  eyes,  and  hn  terrible  ontbonrts 
of  wrath/'  is  obviously  a  member  of  the  aiiue  family.    A  rich,  strong, 

passionnte  color  glows  throuixh  iliem  all, — a  coarse,  oartlily  force,  which, 
to  the  author's  perception,  was  a  necessary  element  in  a  tale  ofeartiily 
immortality.  It  is  €»choe<l  in  the  crusty  ilannuh  of  Grimnliawe/''  in 
the  old  Bf artha  of  "  DolHver/'  and  in  tbe  mncb  more  elaborated  Aunt 
Keziah  and  Aunt  Nashoba  of  "Septimius"  and  **The  Elixir."  On 
the  opposite  or  spiritual  side,  we  have,  in  the  different  stories,  the  chil- 
dren Elsie  and  Pan«te,  and  the  maiden  Rn?p  ;  and  in  "  Scptimius"  and 
in  the  present  story  there  is  the  mysterioii?*,  phantom-like  girl  whom 
the  vouug  officer  wrung^,  and  who  haunts  h'n  grave  on  the  hill-top. 

These  and  other  ftatures  of  resemblance  in  the  stories  ara  the  re- 
Btdt,  not  of  any  dearth  of  inventiveness  in  the  writer's  milkli  but  of  a 
controlling:  artistic  instinct, ^vhicli  recognized  thr>ir  prcponce  essential 
to  tlie  projxT  treatment  ol"  tlie  theino.  And  it"  the  earthly  features  are 
emphasized  more  strongly  tliau  the  f^piritual  ones,  it  is  by  way  of  indi- 
catmg  that  it  is  to  this  side  of  oar  nature  that  the  idea  of  earthly 
immortality  most  strongly  appeals,  and  towards  which  those  who  &vor 
it  iurvitahly  t(  nd.  For  immortality,  in  the  iistial  sense,  is  one  thing, 
and  indetinit(?  prolongation  of  physirtd  existence  is  quite  another, — is, 
indeed,  separated  from  it  as  nadir  from  zenith.  It  is  tlie  aim  of  the 
sfcoiy  to  explain  and  expound  this  diflerence ;  and  the  spiritual  aspect 
of  it.  as  being  familiar  to  thought,  is  passed  over  lightly. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  distnjct  step  in  the  evolntion  of  the 
idea, — the  analysis  of  df  ath.  Until  this  step  has  been  taken,  we  arc 
not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  either  of  a  physical  life  freeil 
from  the  apprehension  of  death,  or  of  a  spiritual  life  which  has  lefl 
death's  gates  behind  it  The  placing  of  the  story  at  a  period  of  war 
renders  the  intro<luction  of  the  neoeasary  episode  natural  and  unforced, 
Septimtiis  niifjht  liav<-  been  ma.lc  a  mnrdorcr;  hnt  a  nml](>>s  shadow 
would  thus  have  been  cn^t  upon  the  j)i<  ttir(',  and  a  siijK'rfliions  element 
introduced  into  his  character.  As  it  is,  we  are  re^uiretl  only  to  con- 
template the  abrupt  and  untimely  termination  of  a  life,  the  agent  being 
the  very  man,  of  all  othera,  to  whom  physical  life  has  assumed  an  ex* 
apfrerafetl  and  paramount  value.  The  perverse  irony  of  the  situation 
is  manifest;  and  it  is  also  made  to  Biibsorvf^  the  advancement  of  the 
plot.  For  the  ga^',  fascinating,  and  somewhat  cynical  younp  English 
officer  whom  Septtmtus  slays  (in  a  sort  of  duel  forced  on  him  by  the 
officer  himself)  turns  out  to  be  his  own  distant  kinsman,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Enu:li>h  i>ranch  of  the  family  that  remained  is  poe- 
SPfsion  of  the  En!^li-h  estate^  at  the  remote  and  indeterminate  ^och 
of  the  American  emigrants'  tlepartiire.  The  bearing  of  this  upon 
Septimius's  history  will  be  immediately  evident 

The  succession  of  events  at  this  point  is  enough  like  that  in  the 
pnblishcd  "Septimitjs"  to  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  quoting  at 
length.  "We  s<je  the  dawn  of  the  April  morning,  after  a  night  of  vagUC 
alarms,  rumors,  and  oincn^,  when  tlie  British  soldiei*s,  in  their  march 
from  Boston,  had  reoeiveil  tlieir  first  check  in  Lexington,  and  were  now 
advaiictDg  along  the  old  road  which  still  stretdies  between  that  town 
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and  OoDGord.  Septimins,  bi9  step-sister  Roee,  and  ber  lover,  Robert, 
are  standing  by  the  roadside  before  their  dwelling,  discassioe  Uie  newe, 
and  full  of  dark  foreboding.   And  even  now  the  head  of  me  column 

is  fjf^'n  amidft  the  du^t  down  the  road,  the  barrels  of  their  mnskets 
clcaniiug  in  the  f^imshine.  Robert  oouDsels  Rose  to  flj,  but  old  Aunt 
Kasboba  will  not  have  it  so.] 

"  Kot  no,"  she  cries,  brandii^hing  a  broom,  "  let  her  atay  here  with  me  I  I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  villainB,  though  t}ir  v  spare  aeliher  men  nor  women.  And  you, 

Seppy,  my  hny,  whrit  do  you  mean  to  do?  Where'-'  vnnr  old  prm,  that  c'aine 
from  Eiiglaad,aDd  that  was  owued  by  the  Norton  that  lived  among  the  Indians? 
Some  say  Satan  gave  it  to  him,  and  that  the  barrel  was  forged  in  Tophet^  and  to 
cunningly  that  it  is  nme  to  kill.  Where  is  it,  I  »»ay?  It  is  not  in  your  blood, 
whether  Indian,  Norumn,  or  Puriuiii,  to  be  quiet  such  a  day  as  this  1'* 

But  Septimius  is  sensible  of  an  odd  chilliness  and  compotare,  "liko  thoee 
places  of  still  water  that  we  sen  in  a  rushing  stream."  *'  I  know  not  what  I  hare 
to  do  with  the  c^uarrel,"  he  says,  coolly.  "  I  am  almost  a  clergyman,  and  have 
ri  >  such  conviction  of  oar  right  as  woiild  justify^ne  in  shedding  blood  or  taking 
life, — that  precious  pos9(«!?ion  tliat  wo  should  be  so  much  the  more  careful  of 
because  we  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  why  it  is  given,  and  so  cannot  justly  estimato 
its  val  1  ;  only,  all  our  instincts  assure  us  tliat  it  is  incalculably  valuable.  Ah, 
wlut  a  strength  of  moti  ve  must  it  be,"  he  adds, "  that  would  induce  me  to  take  what 
I  myself  hold  at  so  high  a  price  and  would  keep  so  tenaciously !" 

Aunt  Na.shoba  peers  askam  e  into  hi.s  fare,  marvelling  whence  lie  inherits 
this  colduesa  of  the  blood,  and  doubting  that  he  ia  bewitched;  and  Robert, 
scftndalixed  at  his  mood,  stnvei  to  awaken  his  spirit.  "  These  British  rsKnlani,'' 
he  exelaims,  "havekilliHl  your  countrymen,  ami  are  marching  hither  with  blomly 
hands,  to  kill  us,  and  buru  our  houses,  and  haul  away  our  women  by  the  hair, 
and  you  tallc  of  the  precionsness  of  human  life!  If  I  get  near  enough  to  one  of 
those  Ent'linhmen  to  see  the  buttons  on  liis  wai-tooat,  he  fhall  find  what  value  I 
have  for  hia  life,— just  at  the  powder  and  bullet  that  it  will  lake  to  kill  himl" 
And  wbwi  Rose  would  deprecate  his  fierceness,  "Ah,  Rose,"  he  sajs.  "  do  not 
say  anything  to  diBCOurage  me  1  anything  to  make  my  hand  tremble  ana  shake  my 
aijii,  or  unnerve  uie  if  it  comes  to  wielding  the  mu^ket-butt,  on  a  day  like  this. 
Bid  me  think  what  I  have  to  fight  for, — my  country,  my  mother,  you,  Rose! 
What  is  a  man's  life— an  enemy's  or  mine — in  comparison  with  these?" 

And  here— because  in  any  great  tumult  ot  aihiirs  "there  is  ao  iniluenca 
which  causes  feminine  coldness  and  reserve  to  dissolve  like  a  slight  frost-work, 
BO  that  yi5ung  p\rU.  if  ( -  nseious  of  any  wenknoss  at  heart,  any  slightest  incli- 
nation tor  a  young  man,  liud  better  nottrut^t  iliemselves  with  him  at  such  times, 
for  it  will  be  alm(Mt  certain  to  display  itself:  rules  of  decorum  are  obliterated, 
maiden  chariness  is  shaken  from  its  proprieties ;  the  great,  restraining  orderliness 
of  human  life  being  done  away  with,  for  the  time,  by  the  interposition  of  critical  - 
circumHLanccB,  all  tne  ordinary  rules  are  suspended  along  with  it," — at  thi» strange 
juncture,  then,  "  Rose  allowed  Robert— or  rather  she  could  not  help  it— to  hn 
aware  of  a  tenderness  on  her  part  that  she  had  never  before  betrayed ;  and, 
scarcely  conscious  that  Peofimius  and  Aunt  Nashoba  were  there,8be  suffered  him 
half  to  euuloae  her  with  his  arm."  Whereupon  Auut  Nashoba, sneering  at  them, 
like  an  old  witch  as  the  wuh,  jog<«  Septimtus^a  arm.  Look  at  them  1"  ahe  says. 
*'  Inn'i  it  a  ]vretty  siL'ht,  when  the  people's  henrt>  are  stivrln*/  rip  lo  war.  ai;d  when 
in  an  hour  aome  of  m  maybe  lying  dead,  and  the  boy  Itobcrt  among  them  1  I 
wonder  how  a  woman  feels  to  be  hugged  I  Nobody  ever  hogged  me  I"  No 
wonder;  for,  "to  <\.y  the  truth,  there  never  c-ould  have  heeii  mtiih  feminine 
charm  in  poor  Aunt  NiUshoba^ even  in  her  freshe-t  days;  and  now^lie  W!i»  surely 
the  ugliest  old  aqnaw-like,  witch-Iike  figure,  so  fierce,  so  wild,  so  slovenly,  that 
e  iiM  V  ell  be  seen  or  fancied  :  smoke-dried,  too,  yellow  as  the  jaundice,  wrinkled, 
and  with  the  Indian  look  more  perceptible  than  ut^ual  under  the  stir  of  the  morn- 
ing's alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  be  a  charier  yet  tenderer  Rpec- 
tftele  tlian  that  of  the  voting  man  and  girl,  whom  the  flrimo*  of  mutual  afTection 
seemed  to  envelop  in  a  mrt  of  illumiuatcd  veil,  for  an  instant,  before  the  two 
ipeotatoia;  so  sweet  a  siffht,  so  oongenial  with  that  soft,  sunny  merning  of  earij 
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■pring,  aa  if  that  genial  suDi^liine  were  what  had  brought  it  to  sudden  perfeotioD ; 
whereas  it  was  the  high  atmo^^plicre  of  danger  and  tronhle  in  which  this  Al|rfn6 
flower  had  blf-nrne  tl." 

The  spectacle  softens  even  Aunt  Nnshoba.  "He  is  a  goodlv young  fellow/' 
she  matters,  "six  feet  and  an  inch  high  at  least,  and  as  stalwart  a  man  aa 
^h  nlderM  his  musket  to-dny.  And  Tlose  is  a  pretty  flower:  none  of  the  witch 
blood  in  her  veins, — she'd  never  ride  on  a  broomstick,  or  brandish  a  tomahawk ; 
bat  she  has  harases,  fiw  all  that.  God  bleai  them  both!" 

phis  picturesque  passage  is  not  found  in  "  Septimius  Felton."] 

Meanwhilo,  the  British,  preceded  by  five  or  ax  mounted  officers, 
were  advancing  at  a  mpid  jiace,  the  officers  pausing  occasionally  to  lot 
the  column  nf  infantry  come  up.  One  of  these  halts  took  place  opposite 
Septimius^s  abode.  Seeing  Septimius  standing  there  with  his  aunt  and 
mster  (Robert  had  departed  to  join  the  militia  in  the  village),  the  oflBom 
spoke  together,  and  one  of  them,  a  handsome  and  gaj  young  ieUow, 
threw  hiniPclf  fi-nm  Ins  hor-e  ami  approached  the  group. 

"How  far  ofV  is  the  villat^o,  buni])kin?"  said  he,  with  a  kind  of 
insolent  good  humor;  "  and  is  tiiis  the  way?"* 

"  It  18  not  my  business  to  tell  you,"  said  SeptimiiUy  haughtily,  though 
his  heart  beat  quick  at  finding  himself  thus  immediately  oonfironted 
with  the  enemy.   "  I  am  no  traitor!" 

"No  traitor,  only  a  rebel,"  said  tliG  young'  officer,  laughing  care- 
lessly. "  But  we  will  not  shoot  you  fur  your  contumacy  ;  at  least  not 
vet,  while  we  have  this  verj^  pretty  damsel,  and  this  respectable  old 
lady,  to  give  us  the  inibrmatioQ  which  you  refuse. — What  say  you,  my 
dear?"  he  oontioued,  addressing  Rose;  "will  yoti  tctl  a  poor  youth 
the  way,  and  go  along  with  him  a  little,  show!n;GC  it  ?" 

"  Get  along  with  you,  villain  1"  cried  Aunt  JSashoba,  unconsciously 
dawing  into  vacancy,  as  if  impelled  to  clutch  the  young  man's  curling 
locks.  "  We  will  show  you  no  way,  unless  it  be  to  the  pit!  Meddle 
with  me  and  see  what  you  come  by !  My  great-grand  fat  licr  took  a 
scalp,  and  perhaps  the  lialr  was  as  curly  as  that  on  your  )i '  tfl !" 

But  Rose,  leiiriiitr  an  actual  encounter,  pointed  along  the  road. 
**  There,  there  is  your  way,"  she  said.  "  Good  Englishman,  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  harm  usl" 

**  Harm  you  !  Not  for  the  world,  my  angel, — unle»  you  call  this 
harm!"  said  the  young  man,  suddenly  tlirowinir  his  arm  round  the 
youncj  prVn  neck  and  snatching  a  ki«s  ;  "  and  as  for  the  excellent  and 
warlike  (»ld  dame,  in  case  of  an  encounter  I  fear  I  should  come  by  more 
harm  than  I  could  possibly  do  her.    So,  another  kiss,  and  I  am  gone  I" 

''Stop,  sirl"  said  .Septimius,  who  onght^  indeed,  to  have  interfered 
sooner,  but,  being  a  penon  of  shy  habits,  with  no  ptopeivatj  for  action, 
had  not  readily  seen  what  to  do.  ''  Coward,  do  you  make  war  on 
women  ?" 

Being  of  a  temper  irascible  enougli,  but  that  kindled  gradually,  he 
wss  by  this  time  in  a  dark  rage,  and,  clutching  at  the  insolent  young 

Englishman's  throat,  might  have  done  him  a  mischief,  being  of  a  more 

stalwart  make  than  lie,  had  tii'-y  really  come  to  close  grips.  But  flic 
ofiBcer,  who  sceine^l  to  keep  his  physit-al  powers  as  well  as  his  wits 
I»rompt  for  use,  easily  escaped  from  his  grasp,  without  laying  hand  on 
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sword,  and,  as  safe  as  if  he  were  of  intangible  essence^  held  up  his 
ridinff^whip,  playfully  threatening  his  anta^nlst. 

"Take  care,  friend,  take  care,  or  you  will  come  by  a  notable  di»- 
grac<\,"  (Tied  he;  "and  I  would  not  willingly  inflict  it  in  pre:?ence  of 
your  pretty  sweetheart,  or  sister,  whichever  she  be,  for  the  sake  of  the 
kiss  I  snatched  from  her." 

"Oom^  no  more  of  tbia  nonsense  P'  cried  one  of  the  you  nc^  man's 
companions,  im{Mitiently.  "  Here  is  old  Pitcairn  close  behind.  Mounts 
and  forward,  or  yoti  will  l>c  sharply  reprimanded." 

The  officer  made  no  more  delay,  but,  flinging  a  laughing  and  kindly 
glance  at  Rose,  one  of  gibing  defiance  at  Scptimius,  and  making  a  mock 
obebiauce  to  Aunt  ffashob^  who  nttered  a  kind  of  spiteful  snort  in 
reply,  like  a  cat  just  tead^  £>r  the  scratch,  he  mounted  and  rode  fi«rwanl, 
laughing  merrily  with  his  companions. 

[It  will  repay  stndtsat.s  to  ct)m{)are  the  above  more  elaborate  version 
of  the  scene  with  the  brief  treatment  of  it  in  "  Septiniiu8."  All  this 
part  of  the  story  is  worked  up  in  greater  detail  than  in  the  published 
romance,  though  resembling  it  in  general  features ;  and  Aunt  Nashoba, 
throughout,  is  given  much  more  proraincnre  t!i;ui  Aunt  Keziah  in  the 
other  book.  While  thr-  BHtij^h  column  is  marching  by,  for  example,  she 
delivers  herself  of  the  toliowing  remark  :  "  If  our  men  now,  Scppy,  are 
what  they  were  when  your  great-grandfather  the  parson  shot  an  Indian 
with  his  great-grand&ther^s  gun,  not  half  of  these  villains  will  ever  see 
Bo?;ton  again,  not  to  say  their  own  country.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  wonder  how 
many  of  their  shirts  will  be  bloocly  Iwfore  night !  I  pity  the  washer- 
woman !"  And  a  little  later  we  see  tlie  old  lady  working  off  her  super- 
fluous energy  in  her  domestio  duties,  which  she  "carried  on  with  more 
than  her  usual  vigor ;  rattling  among  pots  and  pans  with  a  sort  of 
frensy,  and  oAen  taking  a  slight  potation  from  a  certain  ^rthen  jug, 
the  muzzle  of  which  was  stopped  with  a  corn-eob,  and  which  seemtHi 
much  to  comfort  Aunt  Nashoba,  although  by  no  means  to  assuage  the 
fiery  ardor  of  ijer  proceedings.  She  rattled  and  clattered  like  a  whirl- 
wind tiirough  the  house,  making  still  another  and  another  and  yet  other 
visits  to  the  brown  jug  aforesaid,  of  the  contents  of  which  (and  they 
are  very  important  to  our  stuty)  we  shall  give  the  reader  such  account 
as  we  can,  in  a  future  page." 

An  interval  now  elapses,  during  which  the  British  soldiers  are 
marching  to  Concord  bridge  and  meeting  their  repulse  there,  whereof 
faint  intimations  come  through  the  air  to  Septimius,  who,  outwardly 
calm,  in  inwardly  deeply  |x?rturbcd.  For,  "  when  we  arc  angriest  or 
most  passion-stirrefl  in  whatever  irnxxl  of  love  or  liate,  or  in  highest 
poetic  mood,  or  in  whatever  intensest  action,  there  is  a  certain  semblance 
of  quiet,  which  has  a  homely  symbol  in  the  slumborlng  and  snorinfp 
of  a  iduld's  top,  that  goes  to  sleep  because  it  is  in  such  a  trantio  whirl. 

Presently  to  him  enters  Annt  Nashoba.] 

"  Seppy,  boy,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Ain'l  you  ashamed  to 
hide  yourself  in  the  house,  when  every  young  man  in  the  country  is 
astir?  Hero  is  the  old  gun  I  have  brouglit  you,  and  the  powder-horn. 
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You  used  to  shoot  ducks  well  enough  :  try  if  you  can  hit  a  man,  with 
that  Indhui  eye  of  yonra  I" 

**  Welly  AuDt  Nashoba/'  said  SeptimiuSy  opeoiiig  the  d(K^r^  "  so  far 
n^-  taking  tho  pni  in  IkiikI  and  iroing  to  our  own  hill-top,  I  will  do  tS 
you  bid  me.    But  1  will  slay  nobody.    Do  not  ho})e  it. 

"That  is  as  may  turn  out,"  said  Aunt  Nu^liuba,  turning  upon  him 
with  her  wild,  cmel  eyes  all  glittering,  so  that  she  was  transformed 
into  an  actual  squaw.  **  Yoa  will  he  the  first  of  yonr  race  that  did  not 
bloody  his  baud  when  there  was  good  opportunity.  But  be  eareibl| 
St'ppv  denr.    Troc  yourself,  and  watch  yonr  chance." 

He  took  the  ponderous  old  gun,  which  might  once  have  had  a  match- 
lock, but  now  had  a  clumsy  old  wheel-lock,  aud  liirew  over  his  shoulder 
the  antique  powder-bom,  carved  cnrioasly  with  devices  of  twittine 
snakes  and  tortoises,  that  Iooke<l  like  an  Indian's  handiwork ;  and  with 
these  and  a  groon  hnllet-jv>!i(  fic  loO  the  house,  and  climbed  the  hill- 
side.  Uc  heard  iiose  calling  to  him,  but  did  not  turn  back. 

Here  he  remainn.  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  raCteat  of  the  British  nadualtf 

cominp  nearer,  until  the  redcoats  themaelves  appear  down  the  road,  having 
thrown  out  a  tlatik  guard  oti  the  ridge  of  hills  to  their  lefl.  The  men  of  tlua 
squad  presently  ascend  hia  own  hill,  and  as  he  withdraws  among  the  bushei 
they  pass  close  to  him.  In  tlit-ir  rear  follows  a  yonnjr  ofruer,  who,  heiirirti?  n 
ahght  noise  made  by  Seplimius,  covers  him  with  hh  pistol,  aud  cries  out,  "  btnud 
forth,  or  I  shoot  r 

Out  steps  8eptimias  accordingly,  and  the  two  recognize  each  other.  It  is 
the  same  young  officer  that  had  snatched  a  kiss  from  Rose.  In  compliance  with 
his  challenge,  though  unwillingly,  Scptimius  raises  his  gun,  and  both  fire.  8ep- 
dmiiui  feels  a  sting  on  hia  temple,  where  the  bullet  of  tJie  officer  graced  him ; 
but  the  latter  falls  dying,  with  a  hole  in  his  breast. 

f^eptimius  is  horror-ntruck,  and  scarcely  reiilizc**  wh:it  hiu*  happened  ;  but 
the  officer  is  dying  ia  earnest,  and  haateua  to  give  his  slayer  some  airectiona  re- 
garding the  dtspoMiI  of  hit  remaSns.  Hound  hb  neck  he  wears  a  miniature  of  a 
woman's  face,  which  he  desired  to  have  sent  to  a  certain  addre-<«,  although  the 
buUet  that  had  wounded  him  had  passed  through  the  pictured  counteoance. 
His  sword'and  fbail  belong  to  Septiinias  as  spoils  of  war,  and  his  watch  he  gives 
him  as  a  keei)rf:iVe  Tlieti  he  bids  him  l  in  v  him  whore  he  lies.  "  I  have  a 
reason  for  it,  he  says,  "  and  a  most  earne:3t  one,  and  there  may  be  mi^ichiel'if 
,  you  disregard  mv  wish.  Bury  mc  here,  and  tell  no  one  the  spot.  A  secret,"  he 
adds,  "  shall  be  buried  with  me,  lliat  hsi.%  vexed  iny  race  too  long.  Pee  that  you 
keep  your  promise,  or  there  may  be  a  penalty  come  even  on  you.  Bury  me  as  I 
liei   Take  nothing  from  me  save  what  I  have  given  you.    Farewell  P 

"Shall  I  pray  with  yon?"  says  Septimius.  in  a  fnltorinir  voice. 

"  I  thank  you,"  replies  the  other,  quietly,  though  speaking  with  difficulty, 
"  but  I  seem  to  hear  my  mother's  voice,  telling  me  to  say  the  same  old  familiar 
words  she  ti-f  '!  tf>  say  l>y  my  bedside  when  I  wa«  a  child.  Ahl  I  know  I  have 
been  a  wild  aud  naughty  child,  dear  niuiUer ;  but  you  are  uraving  for  me,  aud 
all  will  he  welt.  Tss,  I  hear  her  qaiet  Toioe,  ss  of  old.  All  wUl  be  well.  God 
fingive  me.   Amen  I" 

He  seems  to  sink  away,  but  after  a  moment  partly  revives  again,  and  mutters 
that  he  dreamt  that  some  one  was  groping  in  his  breast.  Then,  with  another 
fiurewell,  he  closes  his  eyes  and  dies  indeed.  Septimius  has  slain  a  man. 

fnie  ffloom  and  honor  of  his  lonely  meditttion  are  dislnrbed  a  fftep  among 
the  riunhbcty ;  and  heie  foUowa  a  aoene  not  ibond  in  "  Sepkimios." 

He  heard  a  screeciitug  voice,  in  an  ugly  a  tone  as  ever  came  from 
the  human  throat,  if  it  were  not  rather  a  screech-owls ;  for  it  was 
fierce^  and  nil  the  wone  bemuse  it  wns  a  woman  that  made  it ;  and 
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Bepfeimius  knew  wboee  it  was,  in  €pite  of  a  fieroaoea  and  honor  that 

he  liad  never  heard  in  it  before. 
"  S«  ppy  !    Scalj)  him,  S«'ppy 

Ht'  turnetl  elowlv  muiui,  and  there,  iii>t  jieeping  over  the  hill,  was 
Auul  Nashoba,  wiiu  wiKiicver  there  was  oi'  witch  and  Indian  squaw  in 
her  alive  and  triumphing  over  what  dviliaation  and  Christianity  had 
been  tiying  ^ov  a  century  and  a  liaif  to  do  towards  taming  her,-^ 
strange,  turbulent  fij^ure,  with  her  Indian  eyes  glittering,  stretching  out 
her  claws  towaitls  tiie  poor  victim,  as  if  slie  would  herself*  do  what  she 
bade  Septiniius  do.  As  he  made  no  response,  she  came  stealttiily  creep- 
ing towards  the  corpse,  appearing  to  oe  drawn  by  it,  as  md^  things 
have  a  sensible  attraction  for  wihl  beasts;  or  like  a  crow  snuffing 
carrion  ;  till  she  stood  over  it,  looking  down  upon  it  with  an  insatiable 
OUriofiity  and  a  kind  of  greeditiess. 

"  Ah,  the  villain  1"  mnttei'etl  she.  Titat  was  a  shot  worthy  of 
our  old  red  grandsire.    Scalp  him,  Seppy  I  scalp  him !" 

Hnsh,  witch !  are  you  woman  at  all?  Look  at  the  boy,  and 
think  that  he  had  a  mother  T  said  SeptimiuSf  in  utter  loathing  of  poor 
Aunt  Xashoba. 

Whether  it  were  thnt  Scptimius's  harsh  rebuke  produced  the  effect, 
or  tliut  her  hidden  womanhood — the  English  womanhoud,  caj)ul>le  of 
tender  love^  sweet  and  mild  afiMon%  and  household  woes  and  joys — 
aw(*I.  ill  her  and  overcame  the  savage  strain  whose  instinct  it  was  to 
be  like  tiie  she-wolf — so  it  was  that,  as  Aunt  Nasliulja  looked  down  on 
the  dead  youth,  a  change  came  over  her  fncp,  and,  a^  well  as  ittf  ugUu&jS 
might  allow,  it  bt^au  to  show  symptoms  uf  compassion. 

Well,  he  is  a  beauty,  and  but  a  boy,  too,  with  bis  mother's  milk 
hardly  out  of  him.  Oh,  Seppy,  Seppy,  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  kill 
him,  when  the  Indian  has  been  out  of  you  so  long !  But  is  he  quite 
dead  ?  If  there's  any  life  in  him,  a  taste  of  my  drink  might  raise 
him  from  the  d^d  :  your  great-graudsire  could  all  but  raise  the  dead 
with  it" 

Your  drink  will  not  help  him,"  said  Septimius.  "  Nothing  will 
help  him.    He  is  dead,  and  I  must  biuy  him  here." 

Here !  on  our  hill-top  !  without  a  funeral  !  without  a  coffin  !"  cried 
Aunt  Nasliobn.  "  Why,  Seppy, 'twill  l>e  heathenish— cruel  I  I  shall 
loic  my  church-membership  if  I  consent  to  it." 

"He  chose  it  himself,  poor  fellow,"  answered  Septimius,  ''and  I 
have  promised  to  gratify  him.  And  it  is  not  for  you  and  me,  Aunt 
Nashoba,  with  the  blood  that  we  inherit,  to  be  horror-stricken  at 
the  thought  of  putting;  a  Juan  to  his  last  rest  where  he  chanc-id  to  fall 
and  die.  Many  ot  our  ancestry  have  lain  uuburied  in  their  native 
forests,  exoept  as  the  leaves  fell,  autumn  afW  autumn,  and  covered 
them." 

"  You  say  true,  Seppy,"  said  Aunt  Nashoba ;  "  and  he  is  such  a 
fresh  bloM^fom,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  let  him  lie  in  fresh  earth; 
for  in  our  burial-ground  it  has  bccii  turned  over-much,  and  is  made  up 
of  bones  of  good  housewives,  heavy  farmers,  and  such  tame  clay,  that 
I  should  hate  to  have  that  earth  dogging  round  my  own  old  bones.  So 
I'U  help  yon  buxy  the  poor  lad  aooordii^  to  his  own  notion." 
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Feeling  an  nneasinoas  aa  long  as  the  dead  youth  lay  there,  Septimiiu 
fetched  a  shovel  and  pickaxe,  marked  out  a  siz-foot  apace,  and  b^a 

his  nnwontecl  ofiice  df  grave-dT<rc:pr,  and,  burrowinp;  vigorously,  was 
soon  halt'  hidden  in  the  hollow  that  lie  made.  Aunt  Nashoba,  mean- 
while, with  teuder  care,  laid  the  dead  youth's  limbs  straight,  and 
arranged  the  cliutoing  curls  over  hia  brow ;  and  taking  off  his  crimson 
silken  sash,  which  was  very  wi<ie  and  voluminous  when  unfolded,  and 
might  have  served  to  bear  him  off  in,  wounded,  from  a  battle-field,  she 
decided  that  this  would  he  a  fittinir  shroud  to  envelop  Inm  ifi.  At 
length  the  new  grave,  though  a  somewhat  rugged-sided  and  unshapely 
specimen  of  the  narrow  house,  was  ready  for  its  tenant. 

Look  at  him,"  said  Aunt  Naahoba.  He's  smiling  at  ua,  as  If 
be  were  pleased  with  what  we're  doing  for  him." 

The  old  woman  was  right.  But,  though  Septimiiu  -trnirfrled  to  believe 
that  the  sinile  was  a  divinely  decrt'eil  au<'urv  of  the  bit>i.tdijie.s.s  of  heav- 
enly  immortality,  yet,  sad  duubter  and  i|ueutioner  tltat  he  was,  another 
view  of  the  matter  obtruded  itself,  and  wonld  not  be  shut  out  What 
claim  had  this  young  man,  having  led  a  wild  and  evil  life,  and  dying 
with  a  wronp^  upon  his  conscience  (as  Septiniins  inferred  from  sotnc- 
thinir  he  had  intimated  about  the  younir  girl  who  was  the  original  of 
the  miniature),  and  having  lust  the  purity  of  childhood,  and  contracted 
early  the  vices  of  a  man, — ^what  claim  had  he  to  receive  the  hallowed 
radiance  of  bliss  at  once  upon  his  brow  ?  How  could  it  be  the  sign  and 
seal  of  Heaven's  approval,  dying,  as  he  did,  in  attempting  a  bloody  act, 
and  having  scant  time  for  the  iM  .jinninir  of  repentance,  none  for  the 
^nuine  change  of  heart  that  could  have  tmnsformed  the  dissolute  boy 
into  the  puritied  spirit  ?  Was  tliis  bliss  upon  the  features,  therefore, 
anythbg  more  than  a  token  of  that  oootemptuous  kiodaess  (it  was 
Septimius's  expression,  not  ours)  which  Natun  ahowa,  in  innnmwable 
ways,  for  our  phy-ical  comfort;  never  giving  us  a  nee<11ess  anguish  ; 
and  so,  when  death  is  ifievitable,  she  has  contriv*  d  that  the  bittemras 
of  it  should  be  past,  aud  that  the  last  effect  of  lile,  and  the  innt  seui>a- 
ti<Mi  of  the  body,  before  feeling  quite  deserts  it,  should  be  a  thrill  of 
the  very  highest  r  i[  ue  that  the  body  has  ever  experienced,  and  the 
glow  resulting  from  it  is  what  we  sec  upon  tlie  features?  This  idea 
was  of  a  pie«;  with  tin;  carthliness  that  hauutetl  all  Septiraius's  mcnli- 
tatious  at  this  period :  tliere  was  an  evil  ingenuity  in  it :  he  valued 
mortal  life  so  much,  chiefly  beoanse  doubts  had  got  poasession  of  his 
mind,  whether  the  end  of  all  our  Ixing  was  not  to  be  consummated 
here.  Therefore  none  the  more  joyfully  for  this  sweet  and  high  ex- 
pression did  be  proceed  to  lay  his  slain  antagonist  in  the  hasty  grave 
prepared  for  him. 

At  Aunt  Nashoba's  suggestion,  they  opened  the  crimson  sash  upon 
the  ground^  whoi  it  proved  to  be  six  feet  square,  and  very  strong, 
though  iji  ao  delicate  a  texture  as  not  to  liave  been  cumbersome  to  the 
wearer :  then  lif^e<l  the  corpseand  laid  it  upon  the  silk,  and  gathered  up 
^e  cornel's  for  a  shroud. 

**  Lift  you  his  head,''  said  Aunt  Nashoba. 

**  Are  you  strong  enough  to  lift  his  feet    said  Septinuoa. 

*'  I  think  80,"  said  Aunt  Nashoba :  "  I  am  a  v^ioua  woman  of 
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my  age ;  but»  to  tell  yoa  the  truth,  Seppy,  I  am  a  good  deal  taken  down 

by  the  tli(jiigl)t  of  this  poor  boy's  being  killed  on  our  hill.  I  thought 
the  Indian  bloo<l  would  liavo  h(:l]R'<l  me  better  than  it  does.  Seppy,  1 
niiiKt  jro  down  tl»e  hill  and  fake  jnst  a  sip  of  your  great-jE]:rand.-;ire'.s 
dniik  :  it  will  stren^theu  me,  for  anything.  Meanwhile,  do  you  be 
thinking  of  a  prayer  to  say  over  him ;  else  there  will  be  uothing  to 
keep  him  quiet  in  the  new  graven" 

With  tnese  words,  poor  rheomatio  Aunt  Nashoba  went  down  the 
hill,  but  speedily  returned,  looking  much  invigorated,  refreshed,  and 
comforted. 

"  Now  say  your  prayer,  Seppy,  and  we  will  lift  hiui  into  his  grave. 
Ton  are  almost  a  minister,  you  know." 

^' Would  you  have  me  lifl  hands  like  these  to  Heaven?"  asked 
Septimius,  holdino^  them  out  before  her  cgres.  I  will  make  no  prayer 
to-dav.    Prav  v(tii  it'  von  like." 

**  I  have  no  giit  of  prayer,  Seppy,"  said  Aunt  JSashoba,  "and  I 
have  heard  it  told  of  my  great-grandmother  that  she  went  mumbling  a 
prayer  one  day  in  tht-  wood  (slie  had  lo:^t  her  teeth  and  spoke  very 
indistinctly),  and  the  Black  Man  showed  himself  and  said  he  was  her 
God.  Perhaps  she  did  not  quite  know  in  her  hi  nrt  which  of  the  two 
she  loved.  At  any  mte,  they  hangotl  ihc  |K>or  tiling  for  it.  Now, 
Seppy,  I  have  sometimes,  in  ray  trouble,  ^nd  when  my  drink  was  low 
in  the  bottle,  had  a  temptation  to  try  what  would  liappen  if  I  were  to 
mumble  a  prayer,  and  whether  the  Black  Man  would  do  as  much  for 
me.  So  I  will  not  ]>ray  at  this  grave,  lest  the  wrong  one  hear  ity-^^lest 
the  young  man's  sonl  fare  the  worse  for  it." 

**  He  will  sleep  as  well  without  it,"  said  Septimius. 

"  It's  a  pity  to  bury  up  this  ^ood  silk,"  saio  Aunt  Kashoba,  feelii^ 
of  the  scarf,    bat  it  serves  him  instead  of  all  other  decorations." 

They  put  green  branches  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  lowered  tlie 
slender  form  of  the  ycmng  man  into  it,  and  then  threw  in  bonp^hs  of 
white  pine  and  sprigs  of  wintergreeu  and  hemlock,  so  that  he  was 
enclosed  iu  a  sort  of  green  coffin.  Then  each  threw  a  i^dful  of  earth 
Into  the  grave,  after  which  Septimius  set  to  work  with  immense  vigor 
and  rapidity,  shovelling  the  earth  and  pebbles  back  into  the  pit ;  for  he 
had  a  repugnance  to  thf  lingering  way  in  which  Annt  Xashoba  seemed 
inclined  to  jK-rform  tiieir  strange  rites,  as  if  she  dciived  a  dismal  sort 
of  enioyment  from  tiie  thing,  something  like  that  of  a  mother  putting 
her  child  to  bed  ;  and  finally  she  smoothed  down  tlie  little  hillock  that 
ronnded  itself  over  what  was  just  now  a  pit,  as  the  mother  smooths  the 
pillow  and  l)edclothe8. 

At  that  moment  a  distant  boom  of  cannon  smote  upon  the  air,  indi- 
cating that  ll»e  disastrous  rout  of  the  British  was  stayed  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Boston.  The  sound  served  to  the  young  soldier  for  the 
volley  which  his  comrades  should  have  shot  over  him. 

"Let  it  alone  now.  Aunt  Nashoba,"  said  Septimius,  as  the  old 
woman  kept  smoothing  down  tlie  heap.  "You  make  it  look  too  muoh 
like  a  grave  already.    PfO])le  will  wonder  what  it  can  be." 

"Let  them  wonder,  or  let  them  know  :  what  do  you  care?"  said 
Aunt  Naahoba.  "A  scoce  of  our  townsmen  will  boast,  all  the  rest  of 
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their  lives,  of  having  done  just  such  a  deed  as  you  have  done  to-day. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  qnite  the  thiog  for  a  miniBter  to  do.  Bloody 
fingen  ahoald  not  break  the  com ro union-bread.  And  yet  I  don't  know  I 

Your  great-ji^rand  fat  her  preacljctl  and  prayed  and  broke  theoonmnDion* 
bread  twenty  years  after  ho  slew  and  scal[)e(l  the  Indian." 

•  "Scalped  him  f  excluimed  Septimius.    "Did  he  scalp  him,  Aunt 
Naahobar 

**  That  he  d  id !  and  got  the  reward  for  it,— twenty  pounds  oarrency," 

•  answered  the  old  lady. 

"Then  it's  my  belief  he's  had  a  fitter  rewaixl  mim !"  said  the  young 
man.  "  But  oome,  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  poor  Francis  Norton, 
Let  us  leave  him  now.** 

"  Francis  Norton,  do  you  call  him  V*  said  Annt  Nashoba. 

"He  so  callf^l  himself,"  answered  Septimius. 

"  Dear  me !  I  thoujrht  I  loved  the  boy  strangely  !  Then  he  was  one 
of  our  English  relationis,  and  nobody  had  a  better  right  to  bury  him  than 
we,  though  mayliap  some  other  hand  might  more  fitly  have  slain  him. 
Here,  Sepny,  hex^a  som^hing  that  may  tell  yon  something  about  him, 
and  what  bis  kinship  was.   It's  well  we  did  not  bury  it'' 

[In  "  Septimius*'  the  hero's  family  name  is,  early  in  the  story,  given 
8S  "  Felton.  The  above  passage  indicates  tliat  the  name  here  designed 
for  him  was  the  same  .as  that  of  the  youth  he  slew.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  in  "Septimins"  (he  ofBcer  gives  the  packet  voluntarily  to 
his  slayer,  whereas  liere  he  made  it  liis  last  request  to  be  Iniriinl  with 
it.  Aunt  Nashoba  unwittingly  frustrates  this  wish,  thereby  inflicting 
upon  her  nephew  some  twinges  of  conscience.^ 

She  pnt  into  his  hand  a  parchment  case  or  envelope,  tied  up  with  a 

string  and  sealed  with  black  wax,  and  apparently  containing  papers ; 
and  as  Septimius  took  it  h"  pu  r  •<  iv<-<I  that  the  huliet  had  gone  direetly 
through  it,  and  that  it  was  besmeared  Nvilh  hloud  from  the  young  officer's 
wound.  The  truth  was  that,  in  arran>;iu<;  tlie  body  for  its  extempore 
borial,  Annt  Nashoba's  hand  had  totiched  the  parchment  package,  and, 
having  a  reverence  for  all  written  documents,  the  greater  that  she  could 
not  read  them,  slio  had  taken  possession  of  them,  thinking  that  they 
might  be  of  use  above  ground  and  could  be  of  none  beneath  it.  In  m 
doing,  however,  she  had  probably  defeatwl  the  whole  object  that  Francis 
Norton  had  in  view  in  prescaribing  the  secret  buried,  and  had  kept  still 
on  earth  some  secret  which  he  had  apparently  wishotl  to  be  buried  from 
the  knowleflge  of  man,  and  had  kept  a  misrhief  alive  and  active  wlii-  li 
otlierwisc  would  have  o;r,u(»  to  decay,  like  a  pestilence  hidden  amoug  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  its  last  victim. 

**  Atmt  Nashoba,  you  have  done  wrong,"  said  Septimius^  stenily ; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  since  he  t  i;ul  slain  a  man,  he  insensibly  took 
more  state  and  authority  on  him  than  heretofore.  "  You  have  made 
me  violate  the  poor  youth's  dying  wishes,  and  break  my  promise  to 
bury  along  with  him  everything  save  the  articles  which  lie  mentioned, 
and  which  he  freely  bequeathed  to  me,  his  slayer.  It  is  impressed  on 
my  miJid  that  there  is  deadly  mischief  within  this  parchment,  be- 
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smeared  with  Uood  aa  it  is,  and  bored  with  the  deadly  bullet.  Yoa 
are  respoDsible  to  me  and  the  world  for  it.'^ 

"No,  no,  Seppy,"  said  Aunt  Nudhoba,  "I'll  nut  be  answerable 
for  any  witchcraft  theri;  nuiy  hn  in  tliat  puckagt'.  You  nml  never 
break  the  aeul,  uulead  you  like;  and  il  you  choucse  to  bury  it  a^a, 
there  is  the  spade,  and  there's  tlie  earth  Ijring  loose  as  yet :  so  'twill  be 
eaB7  digging.  But  if  you'll  take  my  advioe  you^ll  keep  the  package, 
and  open  it  antl  puzzle  it  out  at  your  leisure.  Who  knows  what  it 
may  be?  I've  often  heard  tliaf,  if  ever  we  iiad  our  right.-^,  there  are 
great  estates  coming  to  us  iu  England;  and  these  papers  may  tell  us 
all  about  it.  But  buiy  them  if  you  Uke.  It  is  your  own  dioioe  to 
keep  them  or  no." 

If  there  had  been  no  otlier  inducement  to  keep  the  package  than 
tlu'  ofic  suggested  by  Aunt  Naslioba, — the  chance,  namely,  that  it 
might  contain  documents  enabling  him  to  trace  out  and  establish  his 
claim  to  an  English  inheritan(^ — it  is  probable  that  Septimios  would 
again  have  betaken  himself  to  the  gnve-digger's  toil,  and  not  have 
reated  till  he  had  deposited  the  mysterious  parchment  on  the  dead 
breast  of  its  former  popspfsor,  thus  hiding  forever  the  secret  that  it  con- 
tained. But  the  young  officer  iuul  uttere<l  a  few  wonls  that  sank  into 
ISt^ptiniius's  memory  ami  wt^re  more  strongly  felt  and  appreciated  by 
him  now  than  when  he  had  heard  them.  When  utteredf,  they  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  mocking,  mystifying,  pla3rful,  bovish  mood  in  whit^y 
so  far  as  Septimius  had  opportunity  to  observe,  tne  young  offloer  in- 
dnltj'!^!,  and  which  even  his  death-wound  had  not  wholly  done  away 
wiiii.  Therefore  it  might  all,  perhaps,  have  been  an  old  hereditary 
jest,  handed  down  from  g^ontion  to  generation,  and  laughed  at  by 
each  with  a  mirth  that  was  but  an  echo  and  could  not  be  appreciated 
by  strangers.  But  now,  with  that  fresh  hillock  before  him,  and  the 
buKKl-fitaiued  corpse  that  he  knew  was  Iwneath  it,  the  words  took  the 
solemnity  of  a  dying  man's  almost  latest  utterance;  the  assertion  (for 
so  Septimius  intcipr^ed  il)  that  his  fiitd  bullet  had  out  off  the  pruspeot 
<^  an  existence  capaUis  of  being  prolonged  indefinitely  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  mortals ;  and  what  was  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
the  secret  of  such  existencf  contained  in  the  ]>ackage  so  strangely 
treasured  in  the  young  man's  breast?  or  what  likelier  than  that,  dis- 
appointed of  his  hope  of  such  long  life,  he  should  choose,  iu  a  natural 
raseDtment^  to  keep  the  benefit  of  it  from  his  slayer  ? 

"At  all  events,"  thought  he,  "  it  was  a  mad  wish  of  his  to  sedc  to 
buiy  tlie  secret  with  him,  be  it  what  it  may.  I  am  his  executor  at 
least,  if  not  his  heir,  an<l  ciiu  Ix'tter  judge  what  is  fit  to  be  done  than 
he,  iu  the  surprise  and  agony  of  his  dying  moments.  I  will  examine 
tiie  papers,  and  bury  them  anerwards,  ehoud  that  appear  the  bast  mode 
of  dealing  with  th^." 

They  now  dcscerulod  the  hill,  Septiuiius  bearing  along  with  him 
the  spoils  of  the  poor  ymitli, — He'  sword,  the  gun,  and  the  rest  of  the 
property  which  lie  resolved  lo  keep  in  trust  for  the  heii-s  of  the  young 
man,  whenever  they  should  appear.  On  reaching  the  houses  Aunt 
Kashoba  betook  herself  to  the  cnimuey-corner,  where  she  squatted  (a 
fiivorite  attitude  of  hers^  derived  from  the  Indians)  over  the  uttle  rem- 
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nant  of  embers^  looking  mucli  like  a  very  old  and  withered  &og ;  and, 
first  of  all  taking  a  cupful  of  her  &vorite  herb-drink,  she  liglited  a 

pipe,  nnd  brooded  over  the  (XTurrcncfs  of  the  day,  uttennoj  no  distinct 
wonl,  l)ut  mumbling  a  gootl  deal  of  indistinct  mutter,  which  seemed  to 
be  of  much  the  tiaiue  substance  as  the  puttis  of  strongly  odorous  smoke 

»  wbicfa  came  from  her  lips.   Probably  it  was  this  hatet  of  mattering  to 

herself,  ti^ether,  perhaps,  with  the  deep  ramblings  of  wind  in  the 
chimney,  that  seemed  to  answer  her,  that  led  to  the  odd  stories  about 

■  Aunt  Nashoba's  holding  conversations  with  the  demons, — a  scandal  for 

which  it  was  once  niovetl  to  bring  her  before  the  church  and  to  com- 
bine with  this  iuvesti^tion  an  iuquiiy  into  the  (X)m position  of  the 
herl>-drink  of  whkdi  she  made  bik^  a  mystery.  Fortunately,  the 
minister  disoonraged  the  idea,  and  Aunt  I^ashoba  still  oontioued  to 
mnmble  in  her  chimney-oomer,  pnff  her  rank  tobeooo,  and  sip  her 
herb-drink,  in  })eace. 

In  reference  to  this  very  drink,  moreover,  there  was  an  awful  state- 
ment that  it  was  oonoocted  after  a  recipe  from  that  fiunoos  aneestress 
who  had  been  hanged  for  witchcraft,  and  that  it  was  the  liquor  brewed 
in  the  infernal  r^ions,  which  use<l  to  be  lianded  round  for  the  refresh- 
ment and  delectation  of  the  company  at  the  inerrv-n\oetin<i;s  of  witches, 
wizards,  Indian  sorcerers,  and  demons,  in  tiie  primitive  forest.  And, 
furthermore,  those  who  had  been  &vored  by  Annt  Nashoba  with  an 
opportunity  to  taste  this  exquisite  beverage  ever  aflerwards  believed  the 
le^nd,  Ixilieving  that  such  a  brewage  ooold  have  had  no  leas  diabolical 
an  origin. 

[Here  we  will  leave  Septimins  until  next  month.  The  above  soenfi 
at  the  ^rave  differs  in  most  respects  from  that  in  the  published  volume. 

There  it  is  the  minister,  and  not  Aunt  Nashoba,  who  surprises  Septim- 
ius  on  the  hill-top,  beside  the  hody  of  liis  victim,  and  the  conversa- 
tion that  euriuas  between  them  is  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  char- 
acter. It  is  evident  that  it  was  Hawthorne's  original  intention  to  make 

^  Aunt  Nashoba  a  leading  personage  in  the  evolution  of  the  tale :  her  por* 

trait  is  already  very  powerfully  drawn.  In  the  next  instalment  we 
shall  see  in  what  adve  nturer  and  oomplications  the  possession  of  the 

'  porohmeut  packet  involved  him.] 

Julian  Mmothome. 

(To  \»  coAtiBued.) 


EVEROBEENS. 

HOW  (leathlessly  from  age  to  age 
The  master-mindg  liave  wrought! 
We  cull  from  many  a  precious  page 
Their  evergreens  of  thoi^t 
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WHY  DO  W£  MEASURE  MANKINDf 

WHY  shoaM  yoii,  the  reader,  put  jouradf  to  the  trouble  of  bang 
measured,  wcigheil,  and  otherwise  tested?    Whjr  should  I,  the 

writer,  and  why  slioiiltl  others,  take  tlie  trouble  of  persuading  yon  to 
through  tlie  proeesa?  Are  the  objects  to  Ini  trained  sufficient  to 
deserve  tliis  iusss  ?  The  reader  may  be  suiipoiscd  to  say,  I  do  not  care 
for  Bcienoe,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  out  or  ray  way  to  advanee  it.  The 
flo-called  flcienti6c  men  may,  and  prt)bably  have,  reasons  gatisfuctory  to 
themselves  for  aslcing  me  to  go  and  be  teste<l,  but  their  motives  do  not 
influence  niP  a  jot.  If  anybody  can  show  me  that  all  this  mea'jnring 
will  be  usel'ul  to  myself,  I  will  undergo  it  with  pleasure;  otherwise 
not," 

It  is  to  this  very  eynioal  and  not  quite  Imaginary  speaker  that  the 
first  answer  must  be  given.  It  will  make  it  easier  to  do  so  s^itisfaetorilj 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  shn'viiiL'"  t!i;i{  *!i ore  will  Ix;  at  least  a  fair  pro- 
portion between  his  exj)en(liture  aiui  wiiat  he  M'ill  t:;ain  by  it.  So  we 
roust  begin  by  showing  what  tlie  cost  of  measurement  is  likely  to  be. 

At  l£e  laboratory  at  Cambridge  the  charge  of  threepence  per  head 
suffices  to  defray  the  working  expenses  of  a  short  but  important  series 
of  tests,  and  of  registering  the  results  for  future  reference.  But  the 
use  of  the  part  of  the  room  wlicre  the  testing  is  rarried  on  h  given  free 
of  cost,  tlie  o[)erator  has  other  sources  of  reiiiuiieratioii,  ami  the  instru- 
ments were  presented.  At  liiu  International  Health  Exhibition  the 
charge  was  the  same,  and  fully  defrayed  the  working  expenses.  Here 
also  the  necessary  space  and  protection  were  gratuitously  given,  and  the 
instniments  were  lent.  The  little  labonitory  I  have  started  and  carry 
oir,  that  is  attached  to  the  Western  (iallery  of  the  South  Kensington 
Scientific  Collection,  hardly  serve-s  as  a  guide  towards  expense.  There 
the  measurements  are  at  present  grntuitoos.  I  think  w©  may  say, 
roondly,  that  a  laboratory  that  was  much  and  regularly  frequente<i 
oonld  be  wholly  and  well  maintained  by  a  chaigeof  a  shilling  per  head. 
Accepting  thi<^  as  a  basis  to  reason  from,  the  question  that  theoynical 
reader  is  supposed  to  luive  askcc^l  may  be  ehaiigtil  into  this: 

"  Is  it  worth  while  ior  myself,  or  for  my  boys  and  girls,  to  pay  a 
shilling,  a  sixf>ence,  or  other  small  sum,  in  order  to  be  measnrecl  and 
tested  in  many  ways,  to  *  the  results  r^stered  for  future  reference, 
and  their  meaning  explained  I  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  laboratory,  beamse  then*  may  be  an  equivalent 
for  it  in  the  instruction  to  be  found  in  the  books  and  diagrams  that  are 
kept  there,  and  in  the  amusement  of  seeing  the  process.  I  have  always 
notioed  that  people  seem  mnch  interested  in  looking  on. 

Firet,  as  regards  boys  and  girls,  in  what  way  woald  the  measure- 
ments be  worth  tlie  expenditure  on  them?  The  answer  is  briefly  this. 
They  will  show  how  the  boy  or  girl  ranks  among  other  children  of  the 
same  sex,  age,  and  of  similar  social  position,  in  respect  to  phy  sical  effi- 
oienoy  in  various  specified  respects,  which  give  a  &ir  indication  of 
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phjsicHl  ^dencj  generally.   A  oompnrisoD  of  the  measoreB  made 

nom  time  to  time  will  show  whether  the  child  maintatos  his  former 
rank,  or  whether  he  is  gaining  on  it  or  losing  it.  It  must  be  oonieased 
that  at  the  prc^ont  riioraent  the  necessary  tal)les  for  eivinj;  this  infor- 
mation are  very  imi)cirect.  They  exis.t  as  yet  only  for  some  iacultits, 
ages,  and  broad  snbdivisions  of  social  position.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  hiDder  the  indefioite  eztenaon  of  tables  this  kind.  Their  con- 
strncUon  is  steadily  going  on.  Before  long,  the  required  loformation 
may  begivon  with  perfect  di  titu^tticss  for  many  measurable  qualitief. 

As  an  example  of  what  <«n  easily  l)o  dnne,  let  us  consider  the 
measurement  of  evcsight.  Its  degree  of  keeuii<j^s,  in  per»ou8  who^e 
power  of  eooommoclating  the  focal  ^gth  is  normal,  is  most  easily  asoei^ 
tained  by  noting  the  greatest  distance  at  which  printed  numerals  of  a 
specified  J^izo  oin  he  freely  read.  Measurement  would  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  eyt?sighb  Ixjcoming  less  good,  lou^  before  the  child  would 
find  it  out  for  himself  or  before  its  impairment  could  attract  the  obser- 
vation  of  olhefs.  It  is  firightfiil  to  vdnk  of  tlie  frequent  mischief  to 
^esight  that  has  been  caused  by  the  neglect  at  schools  of  the  most 
elementary  requisites  to  protect  it  from  unnecessary  strain,  such  as  an 
abundance  of  lij^ht  coming  from  the  pro}>er  direction,  and  desks  and 
chairs  so  shaped  a.s  to  discourage  a  lollint;  or  sidelong  attitude,  by  snp- 
porlitig  the  book  or  paper  squarely  before  tlie  reader.  The  stupid  want 
of  cars  in  providing  these  essentials  to  eye-comfort  has  gone&r  towards 
converting  the  educated  classes  of  Germany  and  the  cultured  g^ls  of 
England  into  short-sightetl  sections  'of  society.  When  measurement 
shows  that  the  sight  is  beginnino:  to  be  slightly  impaired,  there  is 
probably  time  to  hunt  out  and  abolish  the  cause  of  mischief  before 
serions  harm  is  done,  and  an  occasional  small  fee  woold  be  little  grudged 
by  most  persons  to  insure  so  timely  a  waruiog  of  danger. 

The  unobserved  existence  of  color-blindness  is  another  possibility 
well  worth  iKdng  inrjuired  into  at  an  early  age,  as  it  materially  limits 
the  choice  of  occupation.  It  is  curious  to  hear  how  late  it  may  lie  in 
life  before  this  remarkable  dafixt  is  foun<l  out  either  by  the  person  or 
his  friends;  and,  as  it  afieots  about  one  male  in  twenty-five,  the  risk 
of  being  subject  to  it  is  considerable.  I  have  myself  witnessed  painful 
scen^  at  mv  own  laboratory*  when  the  discovery  was  fii^t  made  by 
grown-up  persons  who  came  there  r(»r  p  neral  measiirenient.  One  case 
occurs  vividly  to  me  as  I  write,  whicli  will  serve  as  au  example  of  what 
might  often  happen.  A  young  widow  brought  her  only  son,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen,  to  the  laboratory*  When  he  was  put  to  the  color 
tost  he  blunderetl  hopelessly  amonp;  the  reds  and  greens.  T  i  i  ivately 
drew  his  niother^s  attention  to  his  indecision  an<!  l>lnrulers,  wiiiie  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  but  she  could  not  or  would  not  believe  that  he 
zeally  had  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors.  At  first  she  thought 
he  was  Joking,  then  she  expressed  her  vexation  at  his  silliness,  and  at 
last  grew  quite  angry  with  the  lad.  Poor  boy  1  It  was  easy  to  realize 
from  that  brief  exj)erience  all  the  accusations  of  stupidity  and  of  n*  L'l!- 
gence  and  all  the  humiliations  that  must  be  endured  by  every  ct)lor- 
blind  person,  until  the  true  cause  of  his  foilures  is  asoertaioed  to  be  due 
neither  to  stapidity  nor  to  negligence,  but  to  a  natural  incapacity  in  a 
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dn^le  particular.  Not  a  few  pawns  baye  entered  opon  their  ooni- 
pations  without  the  least  oonoqitifHi  that  this  irremediable  defect  mmt 
cause  them  to  fail.    In  some  ptirsuits  color-blindnees  is  no  hinderanoe 

to  success  :  in  others  it  is  an  absolute  l)ar.  Therefore  before  preparing 
plans  for  a  start  in  lii'e  the  eilicieucy  of  the  <X)lor  Beiise  ought  to  be 
tested. 

The  rest  of  my  remarks  will  refer  to  adults  as  well  as  to  youths, 
thoutrh  after  adult  life  has  been  reached  tlie  value  of  yearly  measure- 
ment ck'cre^ises.  Perhaps  the  best  treiieral  te^t  ol"  bcxlily  efficiency  is 
the  breathing  capicity,  taken  not  by  itself,  but  with  rcierenoe  either  to 
the  statiicfl  or  the  weightl  Lungp  that  are  amply  large  enongfa  foit  a 
small  man  would  be  wholly  inefficient  for  a  large  one,  as  the  tabl^  of 
averages  and  of  "  rank"  show  very  distinctly.  The  next  test  in  im- 
port/incfi  is  tliat  of  strength,  and  preferably  the  strcu^th  of  frrip.  It  serves 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  strength,  and  it  can  be  measured  very  easily 
and  accurately,  witliout  any  risk  of  bodily  strain.  Like  ibe  breathing 
capacily,  the  strengtb  also  has  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
stature.  The  possession  of  a  oonsiderablc  amouut  of  breathing  capacity' 
and  of  mn<5riilar  strenirth  is  an  important  element  ot'  -jncecfs  iu  r\n  nrtive 
life,  and  the  rank  that  a  youth  holds  amnnjr  his  fellows  iu  these  respects 
is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  oceupation  for  which  he  is 
naturally  Btted,  whether  it  shonid  be  an  active  oi'  a  sedentary  one.  As 
life  proceeds,  the  strength  declines  somewhat,  and  tlie  breatliing  ca^^city 
is  materially  reduced.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  have  th>'  ndvanta;ie 
which  occasiont^l  measurement  atlords.  to  be  warned  of  any  premature 
decay  in  his  powers..  If  it  slmuld  take  place,  and  if  it  is  due  to  mere 
indolence  iuMf  'ditose,  he  may  exert  himself  with  advantage  before  it  & 
too  late.  A  register  of  measures  resembles  a  well-lcept  aoooant>booit. 
It  shows  from  time  to  time  the  exact  state  of  a  mairs  powers,  as  the- 
accoimt-book  shows  that  of  his  fortime. 

Whatever  may  be  whisjxjred  by  the  inner  voices  of  vanity  or  of 
envy,  no  sane  and  experienced  person  can  doubt  the  enormous  difierenoe 
between  the  natural  gifts  of  diflbrent  men,  whether  in  moral  power,  in 
taste,  in  intellect,  or  in  pliysical  endowments.  Those  who  nave  fre- 
quently ])itted  themselves  fairly  against  others,  doinp^  their  very  best  to 
sufvv'fHl^  must  have  often  known  what  it  is  to  be  utterly  l>eat<>u  l)y  their 
natural  Hujieriors.  It  is  only  those  who  have  kept  aloof  from  contest 
who  can  possibly  flatter  themselves  with  the  beh'ef  that  their  failures 
are  wholly  due  to  circumstance  and  in  no  degri c  to  natural  incapacity. 
Such  persons  will  quickly  be  awakened  fiviru  'Ip  i:  self-conceit  by  stil)- 
mitting  themselves  to  physical  measurement  and  thereljy  a^nttiining 
their  exact  rank  among  others  in  each  several  respect.  They  will  be 
prettr  sure  to  isoeive  a. good  moral  lenson  from  the  results. 

£roployef8  of  labor  might  often  find  it  helpful  to  require  a  list  of 
laboratory  measurements  ^en  selectiui;  between  many  candidates  who 
otherwijMj  seem  to  be  equal  in  merit.  Certainly  a  man  who  was  thereby 
^showu  to  be  measurably  mue.h  more  highly  endowed  than  the  generality 
of  his  class  with  physical  efficiency  wotild  have  a  corresponding  chance 
of  being  selected  for  any  post  in  which  physical  efficien<7  of  uie  kind 
tested  was  of  advantage  I  have  great  hope  of  seeing  a  ayslem  of 
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mocVenite  marks  for  physical  effidenqr  introdnced  into  the  competitive 
examinatioDB  of  candiaates  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Civil 

Services. 

In  this  brief  notice  I  will  allude  to  only  one  other  afivniita<Tc  in 
going  to  a  laboratory, — namely,  the  help  that  the  registratiou  of  the 
measures  might  hereafter  give  to  idennfication.  Bogues  had  better 
avoid  auoh  places,  bat  respectable  people  who  may  possibly  at  some 
fotnre  time  desire  to  have  their  identity  proved,  or  at  least  their  pre- 
sumed identity  with  some  other  undosimblo  personage  disproved,  migjht 
reasonably  j^o  to  a  laboratory  to  secure  the  necessary  evidence.  Difl'er- 
ences  that  haixlly  strike  the  eye  jor  are  retained  in  the  memory,  whctlier 
of  the  breadth  or  of  the  length  of  the  head,  or  of  the  oabi^  or  of  the 
length  of  foot,  and  so  forth,  exceed  the  greatest  errors  of  measurement 
that  nml  be  fearwl,  added  to  the  utmost  change  of  which  the  human 
body  is  capable  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty.  They  are 
relied  upon  as  guides  to  idcDtification  in  the  criminal  administration  of 
France,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  Alphonse-  Bertillon.  The  prints 
of  the  thumbs  or  fingers  also  affonl  a  shigularly  exact  means  of  identi- 
fication. I  now  always  cause  the  thuml)-prints  to  be  taken  at  my 
lal)oratory,  partly  for  that  rea<?on,  and  partly  boennsc  thev  Iw^-ar,  to  my- 
self, a  present  interest  of  their  own,  that  lies  wliolly  outsi* Iv  tlie  subject 
we  are  talking  about,  and  of  whidi  I  hope  before  long  i^j  give  some 
aoooontk 

The  stage  at  which  we  have  dins  far  arrived  is  that  a  man  who 
occasionally  takes  a  child,  or  who  goes  for  his  own  sake,  to  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory  where  numerous  mpasnrements  arc  made,  where 
their  meaning  i^  explaiiieil  and  the  results  are  preservetl,  will  obtain 
what  is  worth  mndi  more  to  himadf  than  the  small  fee  whidi  m  snffi- 
cient  to  defray  Ae  cost  of  tlu^  process. 

Now  let  m  endeavor  to  justifv  llu^se  who,  like  the  writer  of  these 
remark?,  are  takiiii;  much  trouble  to  persuade  pers<^iis  to  be  measured  * 
and  afterwards  to  discuss  the  results.  Is  it  more  than  a  harmless  hobby 
on  their  part,  or  have  they  substantial  reasons  for  what  tb^  dot  My 
reply  is  that  these  measnremente  afford  apparently  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  information  uuon  a  variety  of  important  topics  on  which  we 
are  at  present  in  deploranle  isrnorance. 

For  example,  we  have  no  knowle<lge  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
promises  of  youth  are  fulfilled  in  after-life.  How  iar  may  the  vigor, 
strength,  keenness  of  senses,  and  efficiency  in  other  respects  at  the  vanons 
ages  of  childhood  and  boyhood  be  accepted  as  true  indications  of  the 
future  effipioncy  of  the  man  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  lias  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  value  of  examinations  at  different  ages,  as  a  means  of 
selecting  capable  candidates  for  employment.  To  iW  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, this  problem  has  never  been  adequately  discussed, — mainly,  I 
presume,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  snfficient  collection  of  trustworthy 
data.  It  is  a  question  tlini  admits  of  a  pcrfeetly  precise  and  complete 
answer,  as  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  modern  developments  of 
statistical  analysis  are  well  able  to  appreciate. 

Another  problem  is  to  ascertain  with  precision  Hie  influences  of 
special  education  as  distinguished  from  natural  capacity.  Suppose  there 
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are  two  youths  who  have  been  reared  in  a  similar  and  ordinary  way, 
and  who  are  alike  in  their  physical  performances,  but  that  one  of  them 

afterwards  becomes  an  artisan  in  a  trade  that  groatly  exorcises  some 
particular  set  of  muscles,  while  there  is  nothing  ])ccuiiar  in  th"  f»c<'ii- 
patiou  loiiuwed  by  the  other.  The  yeai-s  go  by,  and  the  perlorniuuoes 
of  the  same  persons  are  again  cutuparS.  What  is  the  di£^»noe 
between  them  now,  in  respect  to  the  set  of  muscles  in  question?  By 
taking  many  such  pairs,  the  entire  history  of  the  effects  of  that  sort  of 
education  ought  to  Ix'  clearly  made  out.  VV^c  should  learn,  and  be  able 
to  express  in  a  very  compendious  way,  tlm  frequency  with  which  etluca- 
tion  produces  each  of  the  various  gradations  of  effect.  We  should,  for 
example,  know  in  what  proiKiition  of  cases  the  strength  of  those  mnsoles 
WBsimareased  by  a  quarter,  by  a  lialf,  or  in  any  other  ratio.  No  measure* 
ments  of  persons  engaged  in  different  occtijwtions,  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  previous  history,  can  tell  us  tiiis.  It  would  be  absurd  U)  com- 
pare the  strength  of  the  arras  of  biaeksmiths  wiiii  tiiaC  of  the  arms 
of  tailors,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  strong  men  rarely  become 
tailors,  or  weak  men  blacksmiths.  The  results  of  such  comparisons 
as  these  would  confuse  natural  gifts  with  accjuired  ones,  ana  would 
probably  be  more  influenced  by  tlie  former  than  by  the  latter. 

It  would  be  most  instructive  to  analyze  the  niciisuics  alicr  a  MiiUcient 
number  had  accumulated,  in  order  to  find  out  the  rate  at  which  the  edu- 
cation of  a  mnsde  or  a  faculty  proceeds.  At  a  gymnasium  the  hitherto 
imperfectly  exercised  muscles  of  new-comers  become  rapidly  strength- 
ened, bnt  the  rate  of  their  daily  improvement  steadily  lessens,  and  at 
last  it  stands  still.  Then  the  limit  of  perfectibility  has  Ijeen  reached. 
Experiences  of  this  kind  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  give  trustworthy 
resnlts  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  science  of  ^ucation. 

The  effect  of  environment  is  another  obvious  lin6.of  investigation. 
As  we  shoold  have  precise  measures  to  deal  with|  we  migbt  fiurly  hope 
to  obtain  precise  results.  This,  in  the  most  general  sense  and  in  trie 
briefest  i'oi  m,  is  the  true  justification  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in 
meusuriug  mankind. 

The  educational  eOectitf  a  habit  of  human  mes^nrement  may  be  of 
mndl  value  in  promoting  accuracy  of  ideas  and  language.  The  present 
vague  way  in  whicli  men  mostly  estimate  and  describe  the  performances 
of  themselves  or  others  testifies  to  much  muddleheadedness  and  to  n  sad 
lack  of  power  of  expre*<siou.  There  is  no  measure  in  their  epithets ; 
their  phraseology  readily  flies  off  into  hyperbole  ;  8U|>erlatives  abound, 
but  nrecision  is  wanting.  The  generality  of  mankind  would  be  aston- 
ishea  to  learn  that  a  precise  measure  may  be  applied  to  the  general 
performance  of  a  man,  although  his  performances  vary  in  value  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  a  measure  of  the  most  successful  perfiji  mancc  is 
of  vety  little  importance.  They  never  dream  of  using  the  simple 
saentifio  expression,  say  in  reference  to  a  marksman,  that  such  a  pro- 
portion of  hm  shots,  at  such  and  sucli  a  range,  lie  withiu  sucil  and  such 
a  distance  either  to  the  right  or  to  tiie  left  of  the  bull's-eye.  They  have 
no  conception  of  the  compklow.vi  with  which  a  brief  statement  like  that 
defines  the  varying  accuracy  of  his  aim;  how  it  enables  us  to  tbretell 
the  distance  within  which  one-quarter  of  his  shots,  one-half,  or  any 
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other  epcdiied  proportion  of  them,  will  fall.  There  is  a  world  of 
interest  hidden  from  the  minds  of  tho  frrcat  majority  of  educateil  men, 
to  whom  the  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  higher  statistics  are  unknown. 
A  familiarity  with  the^e  couoeptious  would  soon  gaiui3d  by  the  habit 
of  dealing  with  human  measiueineDtB,  as  by  the  aseignmeni  of  rank  in 
a  dassy  or  by  making  other  deductions  that  I  have  not  space  to  refer  to 
here,  such  as  tiie  numerical  values  by  which  the  nearness  of  different 
degrees  of  kinship  may  be  expressed,  or  the  closene.<.s  of  correlation 
between  different  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  no  intrinsic  diJihculty  in 
gra^sping  the  conoeutionB  of  which  I  speak,  but  thejr  are  foreign  to 
pNsent  usage,  and  look  strange  at  first  sieht  They  are,  conaeqoently, 
very  difficult  to  expiMB  bnefly  and  intelligibly  to  those  to  whom  th€^ 
are  wholly  new. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  intelligent  interest  should  be  taken 
by  many  persons  in  the  mdiiods  of  human  measurement,  the  nnmber 
of  the  faculties  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  will  steadily  increase. 
>  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  iiMeniiily  of  one  of  the  masters  at 
Eton  College  devised  a  test  of  muscular  endurance.  It  is  made  with 
an  ordinary  grip  dynamometer,  that  m«isures  the  strengtii  of  squceiie 
or  grasp.  The  utmost  strength  of  squeeze  is  iirsst  noted ;  then  a  second 
triu  is  made  to  test  the  len^  of  time  dniing  which  the  experimentee 
can  maintain  his  previous  grip,  so  far  as  not  to  pennit  the  index  hand 
of  the  instrument  to  fall  back  more  than  ten  pounds  below  its  previotis 
maximum.  This  precise  limit  of  ten  pounds  is  of  small  importance, 
as  when  the  muscles  &il  they  give  way  rapidly.  Experience  has  not 
yet  adequately  confirmed  the  yalne  of  this  simple  and  novel  meaaare  of 
an  important  qaalil^.  It  is  aUnded  to  merely  aa  an  example  of  one 
of  the  steps  by  whidi  the  art  of  human  measniement  may  become 
indefinitely  extended, 

Francis  Uaitm,  FM-S. 
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rnH.KY  are  burying  Bombin  over  the  way. 
X    The  Tillage  street  will  miss  him  some, — 
His  vacant  smile  and  look  astray, 

And  the  unuse^l  tongue  grown  strangely  dumb. 
Six  ff^t  to  Tf-r.t  in  innn}'  a  day, 
Prince  or  princess,  wiiat  more  have  they  ? 
1^  ftet  by  three  of  narrow  clay. 

The  school-boys  straying  along  the  street 

Will  miss  the  quaint,  uncanny  form, 
The  sad  tired  look  tliey  would  surely  meet 

In  summer's  sun  or  winter's  storm, 
And  the  head  that  little  more  did  shield 
Than  it  finds  to-dav  in  potter's  field, 
Unless  there  is  sheitw  nnrevealed. 
Vol.  XLV.-.J6 
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Somevrhere  she  went  for  &  short  sojourn, 

A  kind  sweet  woman,  with  wonl^  of  joy, 
And  the  ligljt  of  love  in  lier  eye.s  did  burn  ; 

Aud  with  her  the  gold-haired,  blue-eyed  boy 
Of  Bombin  weat ;  and  all  was  &ir. 
For  who  8o  happy  as  he  was  there? 
f'or  love  of  his  kin  was  his  only  oaie. 

The  cars  went  over  a  precipice, 

And  the  two  fair  people  came  back  no  more^ 
And  so  fell  Bombin's  house  of  bliss. 

The  gods  who  rule  on  sea  and  shore 

Took  away  his  faithful  and  !i;ipf>y  mind, 
And  left  but  little  of  tliougiu  Ix-liind, 
Yet,  in  that  little  was  hope  ooutined. 

Bombin  each  day,  when  the  mails  came  in, 

Stood  in  thf!  row  at  the  postman's  door, 
With  a  look  of  hoi>o  on  his  face  so  thin, 

And  waited  there  till  his  chance  was  o'er; 
And  he  toraed  sadly,  and  w^t  his  way, 
To  oome  aesin  on  the  coming  day 
And  hear  3ie  postman  say  hui  nay. 

Xhe  years  went  hv,  and  a  message  came; 

It  summoned  ium  to  the  latest  mail; 
And  I  hope  he  reads  his  hopeless  name 

Where  the  saddest  lives  Uie  most  avail, 
And  that  that  lost  woman  waits  for  him, 
With  his  tattered  ('"nt  and  eyes  ^rowa  dim. 
In  the  fields  of  the  iSew  Jerusalem; 

And  the  boy  with  the  shining  golden  hair, 
And  dimpled  small  hands  leaning  down. 

And  sunny  eyes,  ami  fncf  -^o  fair, 

Mav  elntch  his  hand  in  u  far-olf  town, 
And  lead  ium  through  a  golden  door, 
And  go  away  ftom  his  side  no  more^ 
For  m  ferries  are  &r  to  the  further  shore. 

Who  knows?   Rombin  is  bnried  to-day, 

And  the  villa<i;e  streets  are  a  shade  more  drear, 

Aud  we  who  are  left  have  much  to  say 
Of  many  things  we  still  most  hear. 

Wss  Bombln's  life  more  aimless  quite 

Than  the  vistaie->s  one  of  tli'^  Svharite 

Or  the  eyeless  path  of  the  anchorite? 

Darnel  L.  Dawami- 
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Can  rules  or  tutoni  educate 
The  aemi-god  whom  w«  wfiUtt 

He  muat  be  musical, 

Tremulous,  impre»t>ioQ;U, 

Alive  to  gMitie  influcDce 

Of  landscape  and  of 

Aud  tender  to  the  spirit-touch 

Of  man's  or  maiden's  eye  ; 

But,  to  his  native  centre  fast, 

Bball  into  Fatore  foBe  the  Past, 

And  the  world's  flowing  htM  in  hk  own  mcnld  reca8t. 

IT  may  be  that  ihe  literary  drawing-rooms  of  the  metropolis  form  a 
subject  so  delicate  in  its  connection  with  personal  sensitiveness  that 

its  discussion  should  be  rclq^ated  solely  to  th<^  fiforo«;;ii<l  assoinhlies. 
Possessing  undoubted  interest,  and  perhaps  c'f)nii)arative  freshness,  as  a 
topic,  the  salient  features  of  the  mlon,  as  it  has  grown  and  flowered 
in  this  alien  soil,  will  be  roughly  outlined,  in  the  hope  thai  mom  atlen* 
tion  may  be  drawn  to  the  landable  efibrts  that  have  been  made  to  giv« 
needed  opportunity  to  Genius,  to  Culture,  and  to  Art. 

If  anythins:  is  true  of  life  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  that  it  is  too  sori- 
ous,  too  hurried,  too  money-making,  in  its  diurnal  pursuits.  To  oQBet 
thk,  its  amasements  are  apt  to  be  of  too  trivial,  passive,  or  eensuoos  a 
nature.  To  rush  throt^h  two  days'  work  in.  one,  whether  in  Wall 
Street,  Park  Row,  or  tinion  Square^  and  to  spend  the  evening  with 
the  "  Minstrels,"  or  louns^  in  an  opera-box,  trvlni^  to  compel  recrea- 
tion from  surgt\'^  of  sensuous  music  aud  gorgeous  panoply, — ^tbis  is  a 
frequeut  way  of  making  the  night  baianoe  the  day. 

Snob  IB  not  the  ideal  of  lift  to  those  who  hope  far  the  supremacy 
of  tlie  finer  qualities  of  the  mind.  With  the  plea  for  more  intellectual 
entertainments  must  also  go  one  for  le.ss  haste  and  worr\'  for  the  last 
dollar  in  business  life.  The  devotee  of  Mammon  (hiring  the  day  can 
iiardiy  shine  among  the  Mu.scs  and  Graces  at  night. 

It  is  a  fegrettable  fact  that  the  mere  exiatenoe  of  olasses  and  diiynes 
in  society  is  apt  to  bring  about  unreasonable  jealousies  and  animosities 
between  those  classes.  If  literary  drawing-rooms  ain  be  made  to  bring 
t<^ethcr  repreeentativos  of  the  various  classes,  they  may  fin  much  good. 
The  different  strata  need  to  be  kept  mellow  by  intercom munication  and 
symo&tby  if  budding  talent  is  to  push  its  way  to  the  top. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  have  a  cnltnred 
circle  open  to  you,  where  a  valued  idea  may  be  unfolde<l  and  perfected 
by  the  friction  of  minds,  T!ie  little  touch  of  svmpnthy  gained  in  such 
places  may  prove  the  magnetic  spark  that  shall  set  world-wide  influences 
in  motion. 

For  tiieee  and  kindred  reasons  a  good  word  for  the  litemy  coteries 
in  Kew  York,  their  past  eflforts  and  present  aims,  may  not  be  out  of 
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phoe.  The  kudcfB  of  iDtellMtoal  life  there  hem  a  mighty  power,  . 
wheD  even  a  few  aie  gathered  together ;  but  tlify  lack  oreaniaed  ex- 
pression, to  a  great  extent.  The  differentiation  of  life  tends  too  much 
to  make  Kxrh  man  a  specialist,  more  or  less  isolatoil  from  his  kin*],  a 
cog  on  a  wheel  iuBtead  of  a  iiiaa.  A  return  to  plain  living  and  higii 
thinking,  to  sociability,  to  studious,  ii^enuous  oomradeship,  is  desirable 
for  all  suofa.  Gold  aod  Poaition  and  Pleaiaie  mav  be  worth  eome  of 
this  fevered  stmgele  to  secure ;  but  how  about  lAte  itself?  Is  it  not 
worth  thinking  about?  Is  not  fifly  minutes  of  indMlgenoe  to  the  life 
of  the  soul  better  than  a  cycle  in  the  Cathay  of  Wall  Street? 

Before  recounting  the  experiments  and  describing  the  gatherings 
that  have  marked  tbe  introdootioii  <uf  wiwenomoid  in  New  Tork^  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  cbosio  French  modela  of  this  form  of 
entertainment,  at  those  brilliant  salons  of  the  past  tliat  wielded  00 
mightjr  an  infloeiKse,  that  were  powers  to  be  courted  or  dreaded,  bat 

Wlioee  lights  axe  deed, 
Whoee  gttflitiare  fled. 


Hie  name  of  Madame  de  Stae!  i«5  oonoededly  pre-euiint;nt  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  halcyon  era  of  the  stUon,  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
thai  York  has  no  rack  woman  aa  was  this  snnerUy-endowed  and 
jjuHnatinr  daughter  of  Literature,  who  grew  up  nnder  the  guardianship 
of  a  wonderfully-gifled  mother  and  listened  in  her  girlhood  to  the  oon- 
versations  of  Buffon,  Diderot,  Marmontcl,  and  St.-Larabert, — a  woman 
who  dazzled  Bona^MUte  until  he  grew  jealous  or  afraid  of  her,  who 
rallied  around  her  such  lights  as  Talleyrand,  Constant,  Gerard,  and 
Mbntmoienoy,  and  who  made  odeifarities  each  as  liladame  lUeamier, 
the  Dnchess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Sophie  Gay,  and  Ifadame  Le  Brun  shine 
only  a*^  if  bv  her  reflecte<l  h'irht.  Tt  ^vf  iulrl  rtpponr  r\9.  if  to  edit  a  news- 
mper,  play  in  tnigetlies,  or  v,  i  ite  Ix  illiant  Ixxjiis  was  but  by-play  to  her. 
Evidently  nhc  was  born  to  show  what  could  be  made  out  of  a  literary 
drawing-room  presided  over  bj  one  who  was  indubitably  qneen  in  tfcnt 
ptovinoe,  so  that  even  when  banished  fotty  leagues  from  Paris  she  hsd 
power  to  make  her  parlor  more  of  a  court  than  the  Emperor  could 
make  hi"*  palace ;  and  it  w^a^^  said  of  hrr  ^jrathering^  that  republican 
orators  and  journalists  went  ir'nn  h*  r  parlors  in  the  evr  nittg  with  their 
speeches  or  editorials  for  Uie  morrow  ready  prepai-ed,  no  potent  was  the 
inspiration  of  her  piesenee  and  oonvemtion. 

One  who  would  stndy  the  reqnirements  of  a  leader  of  brilliant  men 
and  women,  snch  as  would  change  a  formal  parlor  a^^rniblage  into  a 
court  of  wit  and  wisdom^  will  iniraediatcly  see  that  the  hrst  requirements 
such  a  leader  must  possess  are  entire  fearlessness  and  independence  of 
thought  and  aotloo.  It  is  because  New  Tofk  society  (one  might  as 
well  say  modern  society)  apparently  lacks  a  woman  who  combines 
rare  mental  and  physical  charms  with  absolute  fearl^sness  and  indif- 
ference to  criticism^  that  we  have  no  such  aooceesful  mdon  qneens  as 
Madame  de  Stael. 

How  patent  it  is  that  people  will  not  unbend  and  beoome  sym^- 
tfaetic  in  company  nnless  tfaqr  can  get  fid  of  this  senattivenflaB  to  enti- 
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cism,  of  which  literary  people  often  have  the  lion's  share  I  Who  is  goiog 
to  pveMnt  tt  cherialmd  idoi  when  he  ezpeots  it  to  be  picked  to  ^boo^ 

eoeered  at,  laughed  at,  distorted,  and,  in  f^ict,  fouUy  mmderad,  and  its 
ghastly  relics  thrown  back  in  his  face?  Only  a  presiding  genius,  a 
woman  to  whom  all  defer,  whose  smile  confers  the  highest  court  deco- 
ntioQ  in  the  room,  whoee  peraonal  assumption  of  all  risk  of  criticism 
sets  vngf  one  else  tm,  ^ose  manner  enoourages  eseh  to  do  and  he  his 
hest»  and  who  leoogniaes  her  hamblest  guest  as  the  equal  of  princes, — 
only  such  a  woman  need  hope  to  make  her  drawing-room  brilliant, 
powerful,  and  famous.  If  a  woman  lacks  this  magnetic  force  and  devo- 
tion to  her  guests  and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  sue  may  have  all  the 
brilliant  men  and  women  in  the  country  in  her  parlors,  and,  ten  to  one, 
they  will  move  ammnd  like  puppets  and  talk  gibberish. 

Here  is  a  motto  for  a  sdion,  culled  from  Madame  de  Stail,  whioh  is 
worthy  to  be  studied  by  all  earnest  promoters  of  culture : 

"  It  is  importan^t  to  connect  classes  now  at  variantie  ;  and  to  do  this 
urbanity  of  manners  is  the  most  eihcaciuus  means,  in  order  that  enlight- 
ened men,  firmly  united  and  ooonected,  may  form  a  tribonal  of  opinion 
to  distribute  praise  and  oensnr^  and  likewise  to  exercise  an  innuenoe 
over  literatarSySO  that  authon  may  appiehend  what  is  the  natural  spirit 
and  taste/' 

It  is  quite  evident  tliat  the  woman  who  wrote  thus  might  pick  up 
in  a  drawing-room  to-day  the  soeptre  whioh  she  dn^iped  in  tne  first 

port  of  the  century. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  New  York  as  a  city  grows  more  and  more  like 
Paris.  There  are  features  of  that  city  that  the  average  New-Yorker  is 
still  Puritanical  enough  to  prefer  should  not  be  imitated  by  his  favorite 
city.  But  as  far  as  imitating  the  brightness,  the  vivacity,  the  dean 
streetSy  the  open  mnseums,  the  ooum^,  artistio  spirit,  independency  and 
geoeial  bonJumie  of  the  gay  capital  is  ooncemed,  we  could  have  much 
worse  models.  In  considering  what  availability  there  is  in  the  idea  of 
the  French  drawing-room  for  us,  we  must  of  course  take  cognizance  of 
New  York  as  it  is,  even  more  carefully  than  we  studv  France  at  the 
periods  when  the  dohn  was  most  powerful.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of  us 
prefer  to  copy  from  English  precedent,  we  have  only  to  observe  that 
the  "  drawing-room"  is  a  quite  popular  Ijondon  institution,  not  only  as 
|)atroniml  by  the  nobility  and  the  you ngt^T  school  of  artists  and  writers, 
but  as  used  by  the  most  aristocratic  for  social  and  political  purposes. 
Such  political  canvassers  as  Lady  Ohnrdiill  and  Lady  Bosebery  could 
write  interesting  views  of  the  salon  an<l  its  influence  on  politics.  One 
of  these  Ix)ndon  clubs  is  c:illecl  the  "Salon,"  and  is  now  enjoying 
decided  success.  Any  wielder  of  )>en  or  brush  may  belong,  and  the 
different  members  entertain  the  club  in  turn. 

But  New  York  is  netther  Paris  nor  London.  It  has  some  peculiar 
conditions  that  operate  against  laise  and  brilliant  literary  soiries.  It  is 
not  a  capital  city.  Tha«fore  we  nave  a  scarcity  of  leading  diplomats 
or  statesmen.  Begging  the  pardon  of  Washington  people,  we  feel  like 
a  big  Sunday-school  that  has  seen  the  circus  and  the  lions  go  by  to 
entertain  the  boys  in  a  much  smaller  village.  Some  will  aigne  that  we 
are  too  busy  a  people  to  stop  for  the  elegant  exchange  of  thought  in 
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drawing-rooius.  It  isa  factiljat  many  of  our  brightest  uicii  and  women 
are  also  the  busies^ — in  newb{}aper,  magazine,  and  pablishing  offices, 
lawyerB,  physician^  ministers,  etc.   fitill,  many  of  them  would  find  the 

time,  if  the  congenial  place  and  company  and  "  atmosphere"  were  pro- 
vided. As  for  the  average  busy,  money-making,  niercantilo-minded 
New-Yorker,  he  would  in  most  instances  prefer  the  theatre  to  cou- 
vinsation. 

Still,  the  need  of  an  intellecfcoal  "Exchange''  is  obvious.   Is  It  not 

true  to  some  extent  that  many  of  our  noveh'sts  are  giving  ns  more  or 
losfi  false  pictures  of  fashionable  life  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do  not 
see  tiie  interior  of  that  life,  but,  instead,  see  only  one  side  of  it?  Theu 
the  false  idea  is  perpetuated  by  people  reading  such  delineations,  and, 
perhaps,  accepting  or  unconsciously  imitating  tnem.  The  donbly-fidae 
r^eotion  thus  continues  to  lead  each  class  farther  away  from  natnral, 
healthful  standards  of  living.  Artists  aro  perhaps  less  fnH}  from  a 
catering  to  what  they  fancy  to  bo  the  weakness  of  luxurious  j>eople. 
Yet  would  it  uot  have  a  salutary  efl'ect  on  art  if  there  were  a  more 
healthful  and  representative  tribunal  of  opinion  and  cnticisra? 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Bohemian  element  would  be  the  only  one 
to  make  advances  towanls  a  comni  Mi  meeting-ground  under  unimpeach- 
able au??ptee'*.  The  names  of  a  numri  >ns  class  of  young  men  in  society 
come  to  miud,— clever  and  weil-e<.lucatecl  Hciuus  of  the  oldest  lamilies, 
who  have  poned  the  adolescent  period  of  dancing  attendance  on  d&u- 
tantes,  who  are  tired  of  the  excess  of  vapidity  in  ultra-ftshionable  life, 
and  w  ho  woiiM  enj(»y  trying  their  wings  in  the  oomiMiny  of  our  host 
thinkers,  writers,  and  artists.  They  would  not  only  ornament  but 
eniiveu  any  such  gutiierui^.  Need  it  be  said  that  there  are  as  many 
fkshionable  yonngladies  with  spirit  and  ambition  to  oomplement  them  f 
Succe-^es  in  art  like  Miss  Rosina  Emmet's,  or  in  literature  like  Am^lie 
Rives's,  are  indicative  of  such  a  feeling  that  is  widely  prevalent.  And 
again,  New  York  is  growing  less  hurried,  more  leisurely.  Witness 
the  shorter  working-hours,  iha  Saturday  half-holiday,  the  long  summer 
vacations  in  the  country.  As  a  city  grows  old,  after  a  certain  period  of 
nervous  srowth,  it  becomes  more  sedate,  and  adopts  the  gait  aira  motion 
of  an  daerly  person.  New  York's  position  is  assured ;  it  need  not 
hurry  ;  it  even  has  a  "  ])a«t,"  and  is  Tailing  into  the  steps  of  London. 
People  are  l>e<rinning  to  forsake  the  elevated  roads  for  the  leisurely, 
humdrum,  cu5\  -going  stages  and  horsu-cars.  We  ai-e  b^inning  to  real- 
ise that  the  man  who  hastes  loses  the  pleasure  of  living.  Ifence  the 
increasing  opportunity  for  informal  social  intercourse. 

It  iiardly  seems  wortli  while  to  argue,  either,  that  literary  drawing- 
rooms  might  prove  a  great  boon  to  New  York  society,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, or  that  it  is  possible  and  entirely  feasible  so  to  conduct  them 
and  to  make  tiiem  a  success.  And  yet  many  literary  and  ^'sodeiy" 
people  shake  their  hetids  and  sm  ile  inoredulotidy.  Certainly  the  greatest 
literary  centre  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  must  be  strangely  impotent  if 
it  cannot  make  as  much  a  success  of  literary  entertainments  as  it  does 
of  other  thmgs  it  attempts. 

Yet  there  are  difficulties,  it  must  be  conceded,  and  perhaps  one  can- 
not State  them  better  than  by  using  the  words  of  a  popular  matron  in 
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flooiety,  who  attempted  u  ttaion  and  failed,  or,  rather,  thoiij^ht  she  failed. 
"Sonicliow,  "  said  she,  "  I  could  never  get  my  guests  to  thoroughly 
mix  and  aympatfaiae.  The  ftshionable  clique  and  the  literary  or  Bohe- 
mian set  wonld  always  keep  a  little  aloof,  as  if  they  feared  to  venture 
off  their  own  ground  ;  and  each  preferrctl  to  stay  where  they  felt  their 
Bopen'oritv.  ( H'  course  this  fffliiig'  was  not  C"ondu<>Ive  to  animated  con- 
versation, and  my  niixturesi  ot  wealth  and  Bohemia  seemed  to  make  a 
rather  heavy  composition.   They  did  not  leaven  eadi  other. 

Next  1  tried  to  entertain  Bohemians  hy  thenMelves,  and,  while  a 
few  were  inolioed  to  talk  too  mnefa,  the  most  of  them  were  stiff  and 
silent.  Clique^  nnd  jealousies  were  quite  ap|>nrenr,  nnd  it  evident 
that  they  enjoyed  more  the  watching  of  some  one  (  In-  \entnring  to 
'  take  a  slide  on  the  ice  of  couvei'satiou,  und  laughing  ut  tiie  occabional 
tumbles,  than  to  make  an  attempt  themeelvea. 

**  Then  there  were  such  eccentric  people  who  would  occasionally 
creep  in,  either  with  fri(  tuI?  w  ho  had  recoivetl  car  h  or  rise  boldly  on 
their  own  recognizntuf^'.  There  was  the  lean,  long-haired  individual  who 
would  get  ap  and  talk  on  the  motst  abstruse  topic  ima^nable  and  ooldly 
bore  people  to  death.  One  old  woman  with  laiae  fnnsee  would  ibllow 
me  ronnd  the  parlor  all  the  evening,  oomering  me  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  reciting  verses  that  were  tinctured  with  nothing  but  lunacy. 

"There  was  even  a  person  whoso  enq^rossing  idea  was  that  the 
grindstones  were  all  turned  the  wrong  way,  ana  if  they  were  only 
turned  from      to  right  the  world  would  be  made  an  Eden  again 

Thm  hostess  eoulo  not  have  failed  because  of  any  lack  in  her  own 
attractiveness.  A  native  Southern  ^raee  and  hospitality,  united  with 
rare  intellectual  charm?  and  induhitable  tact  and  venous  pooial  re- 
sources, make  her  in  many  ways  a  nifKlel.  Tt  is  quite  likely  that  she 
was  too  charitable,  and  included  in  her  miun  many  people  who  could 
not  or  would  not  contribute  to  the  feaet  of  reason.  For  it  is  certain 
that  her  own  informal  drawing-rooms  or  days  at  home  are  as  charming 
and  edifv:ii:r  a.:;  poesiblep  and  are  frequented  by  a  constellation  of  social 
and  literary  stars. 

The  opinion  of  anotlier  conspicuous  leader  in  society,  one  of  the  lew 
gentlemen  of  leisure  and  taste  who  keep  up  the  traditions  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  devote  themselves  to  society,  may  be  quoted  as  coming 
from  a  source  where  social  tendencies  are  weighed  with  ^reat  nicety. 
He  gaid  recently,  "  Tt  is  really  a  great  hck  in  our  best  society,  that  of 
intellectual  entertainment  and  convereatiou.  The  tendency  for  social 
intercourse  to  de^nerate  into  mere  hollow  talk  and  babble  is  so  strong 
that  something  diould  be  done  to  avert  it.  The  ftshionable  call, — 
what  is  it?  A  few  trite  observations  on  the  opera,  the  weather,  the 
day's  social  sensation,  with  pcrhajjs  some  threadbare  witticism  or  the 
latest  fad  in  fashionable  slanj:,  all  in  a  hi<^h-pitclied  metallic  voice, 
constitute  the  intellectual  pabulum.  If  one  ventures  an  original  re- 
mark or  introdnoes  a  subject  that  calls  for  any  biain-eflbrt,  he  is  likely 
to  be  met  with  a  wide  stare  instead  of  anything  like  sympathetio  re» 
sptmse.  There  is  the  greatest  opjyortnnity  for  a  lady  of  brilliant  quali- 
ties to  institute  a  mlon  and  do  a  gre  at  amount  of  good  right  in  the 
upper  *  fwr  hundred'  of  fashionable  .society." 
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The  idea  of  the  literary  conversaziomf  however,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  tbojiy  in  this  city,  but  has  passed  the  bonndary  into  pnotioe. 
It  has  been  of  long,  if  ik  intemipted,  growth ;  it  has  led  to  many 
pleiflaDt  meetings,  notwithstanding  some  failures;  and  perhaps  the 
only  reason  it  has  not  scored  an  adcfjuatc  and  brilliant  triumph  and 
won  an  assured  position  is  that  the  demands  on  it  have  also  trrown,  and 
grown  faster  than  the  institution  itself.  For  New  York  society  ^rows 
hacwst  and  more  unwieldy  eadi  year ;  and  if  it  shall  evw  flow«r  into  a 
Toauy  representative  and  brilliant  liteiaiy  mitm  this  would  have  to  he 
representative  of  a  number  of  lesser  oneei^— -so  rioh  are  we  in  writeiBy 
artists,  and  clever  people  generally. 

"Wheuone  comes  to  instance  some  of  the  gatherings  of  metropolitan 
culture, — hostesses  who  have  made  many  a  pleasant  evening  for  weary 
acribblera,  houses  that  have  beard  many  a  pungent  sally  of  wit,  and 
literary  clubs  in  which  weighty  questions  have  been  toesed  about  as 
shtittl  ('(  M  ks, — tlie  number  vniioh"  eorae  to  mind  is  astonishing,  and  does 
not  ai  tlivt  intimate  that  the  stt/au  idea  nee^ls  any  nunsing.  Sound  a 
white-haired  iiUeraieur  of  standing^  and  how  his  eyes  will  kindle  with 
leoolleetions  of  diawing-rooms  where  wit  and  grace  sparkled  more,than 
ehampagne  and  diamonds!  In  the  words  of  TouMam^  he  ''will 
xfayme  you  [on  mdona]  eight  years  together ;  dinners,  and  suppen^  and 
aIeeping-houi-s  oxc»'pteil." 

Many  will  recollect  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Grauiercy  Park  whose 
fair  young  hostess  wus  wont  uj  hold  evening  receptions  and  supper- 
parties  on  Sunday  evening  People  dropped  in  aner  ten  o^dock,  and 
many  a  good  thing  was  aud  over  her  cofiree  or  dbooolate.  A  lady  who 
made  a  striking  social  success  with  her  literary  receptions  was  Mr<^. 
Sidney  Brook-^,  who  some  ten  years  ago  used  to  entertain  almost  every 
distiugui^ihed  foreigner  that  came  to  these  shores.  As  she  kept  up  her 
informal  levees  at  Newport  in  the  summer  season,  she  won  an  acknowl- 
edged plaoe  88  a  soctsi  leader.  Mm  Ptean  Stevens  has  to  a  considersble 
extent  taken  the  plaoe  of  Mrs.  Brooks.  Her  house  in  Fiilh  Avenue 
has  been  the  social  Mecca  to  which  most  titled  visitors  have  been  ac- 
crcditc<l.  Those  vvho  enjoy  her  g(w)d  graces  feel  sure  of  meeting  <^n(  A 
company  on  any  Sunday  evening  in  her  stately  parlors,  which  are  a 
veritable  museum  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  Bus.  Stevens's  hospitelity, 
broad  views,  and  faculty  of  making  peojple  feel  at  ease  have  helped  won- 
derfully to  make  her  receptions  successfid.  A  dinner-party  to  lier  mast 
favored  guests  or  to  strangers  generally  prinK-des  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, which  is  entirely  informal.  Her  lutch-string  at  Newport  is 
just  as  free :  so  that  when  she  makes  her  periodical  trips  to  £urope  she 
IS  one  of  the  most  missed  of  New  York  women. 

The  late  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  many  know,  was  decidedly 
catholic  and  cordial  in  entertaining  the  literary  world  as  well  as  the 
fashionable,  and  it  is  fjuite  probable  that  the  wife  of  W.  W.  Astor, 
himself  a  successful  author,  will  follow  where  tliat  most  gracious  and 
widely-mourned  lady,  the  elder  Mrs.  Aator,  wis  so  snooeamil. 

Qlandng  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,  many  ladies  soggest  them- 
selves as  natural  leaders  of  the  literary  movement,  whose  receptions 
approach  the  wakn  idea  and  mighty  with  their  influence  and  gifts^  easily 
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All  h.  Sodi  a  one  is  Mrs.  Gorndios  Yanderbilt,  hendf  an  aneoal 

of  expedients  for  arousing  a  company,  and  her  bouse  a  palace  to  inspire 
a  dullard.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney,  enterprising  and  winning,  with  her 
Washington  ex|)erience  in  diplomatic  circles,  will  probably  enlarge  the 
space  devoted  to  letters  in  her  ch&teau  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Marshall 
O.  Boberts,  a  peerless  hostess,  of  Nevr-£ugland  culture  and  anteoo- 
dents,  with  a  magnificent  house,  always  hospitable  to  the  gifted  as 
well  as  to  the  foreign  nobility,  comes  easily  on  this  list  of  nataral 
leaders.  OdIv  a  lavored  few  of  the  liteiary  coterie,  however^  meet  at 
Mrs.  KobeiU'8. 

One  must  hurry  on  to  reach  the  genuine  Bohemiau  assemblie:},  but 
on  the  way  must  note  snob  Bemi-Uterary  ceDtres  as  the  honsea  of  Jodge 
and  Mrs.  Brady  and  their  gifled  daughters ;  General  A.  S.  Webb's ; 
Mrs.  Robert  Iloe't*,  the  cosey  retreat  of  the  Grolier  guild ;  Mrs.  and 
the  clever  Misses  Kemsen  ;  the  nmsieal  Misses  Shea ;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher ;  the  Misses  Ualiaudet ;  Mrs.  V  an  Anken,  now  Mrs. 
Andrews ;  the  Doremnees,  di  Oesnolas,  and  Drapers.  Nor  must  one 
iotget  Washington  Square,  where  Mrs.  Hicks  Lord  holds  her  marvellous 
assemblies  of  learning  and  bl(H>d,  wit  and  beanty,  where  Mrs.  Griswold 
Gray,  a  most  charming  hoHtes.s,  ent«'rtaiti«  several  literary  ciabs,  and 
where  the  literary  ex-railroad-magaate  George  li.  Blanchard  rallies  a 
coterie  of  sympathetic  sools  and  admirers.  Mr.  L.  K.  Hammersley's 
aakn  for  gentlemen  is  not  only  a  novelty,  but  also  a  highly  pleasing  wad 
practical  sdieme  for  enjoying  the  cream  of  club-life  in  one's  own  house, 
t<>  the  exoltision  of  wandal,  Ix^res,  and  club-servants,  fu  li  *xi,  in  this 
line  one  should  ^ut  in  a  word  for  tlie  studio  receptions  ol  Mr.  Harry 
Cannon  or  the  winter  smokes  of  the  Salmagundi. 

For  an  example  of  a  delightful,  informal,  almost  apontaneoos  in- 
flowing of  the  guild  of  culture, — a  aofon  par  exceUmee  n>r  this  city,— 
one  cannot  btit  refer  to  I^rofcssor  and  Mrs.  vincenzo  Botta's  Inn^- 
established  litemry  receptions.  Distiiv^niaheil  guests  like  Dr.  Hohu^ 
or  Matthew  Arnold  miglit  come  and  go  at  the  Botta  house,  but  the 

giOd  that  fteqnented  it  hoped  that  the  receptions  might  go  on  foraver, 
r  they  seemed  to  have  as  perennial  a  charm  as  Tennyson's  brook. 
Though  some  of  the  same  j^ople — General  Winslow,  Horace  Porter, 
Albert  Bierstadt,  Edgar  Fawcf^tt  Judge  Davis,  Mr<*.  J^itterfieid,  Mrs. 
Keftei,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence,  and  others^ — steive  to  keep  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  Mrs.  Botta'a  taUm  in  ''The  Drawing-Boom  Glnb,"  yet  it 
can  never  have  the  same  charm  in  its  peripatetic  wanderings.  This 
caq^niaation,  however,  ha.s  dis})laye<l  vigor,  even,  it  is  said,  to  theextoit 
of  securing  a  cluirt  r,  and  haa  listened  to  aevesal  papers  at  private 
houses  or  pnl>iitj  i  <K)ins. 

To  return  to  private  parlors.  The  late  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth  should 
be  long  remembered  in  Bohemia  for  the  evenion  she  regnlarly  devoted 
to  the  smnal  amenities  tliat  authors  so  often  need.  Colonel  Hi^nson, 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  Mr.s.  SpoflTord,  T^w  Wallfxce,  Mrs.  Sangster,  W.  W. 
Storv,  Hnmiltnn  Gil>son,  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mias  Jcwett,  are  a  few  of 
many  who  have  contributed  to  the  unpublished  majrazineof  wit  in  Miss 
Booth's  parkn.  Mrs.  John  Bigdow'a  honae  in  Onunerqy  Park  waa 
dlstinoliyelj  a  home  of  litentare^ — a  place  wheie  oonvereation  never 
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flagged,  and  both  the  talk  and  the  oompany  bad  the  oharm  of  pleas- 
ant variety.  Mn.  Martha  J.  Lamb's  b  more  of  a  refoge  ibr  serioos 
workers  in  literature,  aud  indicates  a  lai^  acquaintanoe  among  the 
thinkers  of  the  city.  On  tlic  other  IihikI,  Mrs.  John  D.  Jones  rallies 
a  more  talkativ<'  following  of  wits,  dooKjra,  lawyers,  judgiis,  and  clerg;y- 
nieu.  Mrs.  Mubgrave's  name  is  ideutificd  with  many  evening  of 
eacqtiiaite  music  and  charminc;  hospitality,  while  Mrs.  Ooldea  Miir- 
lay  and  her  oompoiiloiis  of  t£e  Fianists'  Club  are  open  to  the  same 
charge. 

A  deciflcd!}'  pleasant  aud  congenial  ^  tTup  uiy  of  writers,  artists,  aud 
musical  people  meets  at  such  houses  as  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wheeler's^  where 
there  are  many  attraotiooa  besides  the  hostass  and  her  talenteoi  artist 
daughter.  Mus  Wheeler  has,  indeed,  quite  a  mUm  of  leading  writers 
painted  on  canvas.  Much  the  same  people  !nr ct  at  Mrs.  F.  B.  Tbur- 
ber*8,  Mrs.  Arthur  ?>]iorwotKl's,  R.  W.  Gilder's,  Miss  Gilder's  rhann- 
ing  rooms,  E.  C.  kSted man's,  or  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  clieery 
apartments.  Such  ^theriugb  are  not  apt  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wieldy and  ''stilT/'  lud  the  conversation  is  sore  to  be  fresh  and  bracing. 
\  It,  music,  and  UteiaiT  topics  come  up  bright  from  the  mint  and  wtw 
all  the  attractiven^'i  of  peraonal  sympnthv  and  knowledge. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Burton  N.  Harrison  is  a  bright  oasis,  known 
of  many  prominent  writers  as  well  as  a  large  contingent  of  our  leis- 
urdy  society,  ^e  hostess  draws  tribute  from  genius  of  all  kinds,  and 
ber  receptions  are  noted  for  all  that  is  best  Imd  most  gracious  on  saoh 
OOGasloQS.  Here  flourished  The  Ephemeron,  the  journalistic  nt^lt- 
blooming  ccrpn«.  that  came  to  an  untimoly  end,  h\\\  afforded  such  amuse- 
ment that  iL  deserves  to  l)e  re.->ur reeled.  Protes.-^or  Bovesen,  F.  D. 
Millet,  juliau  Ilawtiiorne,  ihe  sturdy  democrat  aud  miliioiiairu  author 
Andrew  Gamegiei  Mrs.  Potter,  Miss  Fair&x,  are  among  those  met  at 
Mrs.  Harrison's. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  rallies  a  large  and  ])M\vr  iTul  ae<j|uaintan<,'e  in 
society  and  literature.  One  ctm  imagine  how  hnlliaut  would  be  the 
result  if  the  energies  and  gitts  that  she  devotes  to  charity  and  en- 
tertainments at  the  houses  of  otben  wers  concentrated  to  forming  a 
literary  shrine  in  her  own  parlors.  As  it  is,  she  entertains  a  &vored 
nomber, — though  her  joy  appears  to  be  in  work  rather  than  in  re- 
ceiving homage.  She  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  best  conversation- 
alist among  the  ladies  at  dinner-parties  that  the  city  holds, — whk^  is 
no  slight  distinction. 

One  must  elanoe  briefly  at  some  other  noted  hostesses,  like  that 
clever  little  lai^,  "Jennie  June/^  in  whose  paitors  it  is  always  June, 
the  season  of  roses,  of  good-fellowship  and  perennial  pleasure.  The 
Sunday  evenings  are  never  too  long  at  Mrs.  Oroly's,^ — ;i  limine  that  ail 
regret  must  now  be  closed  for  a  time.  Many  have  atteudoti  the  reoep- 
tioaa  of  that  lovely  and  accomplished  woman,  Madame  Modjeska,  at 
the  Claroidon.  Though  they  never  attained  to  the  great  desideratum 
of  entire  warmth  and  sympathy,  owbc  doubtless  to  mucli  strangeness 
between  goestB  themselves,  it  was  not  due  to  any  lack  in  the  graoioaa 
hostess. 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Buuoe  entertains  informally  a  numeious  coterie  in  liter- 
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almc^  friends  of  the  Appleton  hotiae  and  others.  Mis.  H.  Herrman 
has  uoaght  together  more  than  once  a  delighted  company  to  listen  to 

music,  or  to  tlie  perfect  sentences  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  or  to  lecturers 
like  Mr.  Couwav.  Another  whose  name  is  familiar  is  Mt^.  Frank 
Leslie,  who  holds  court  at  the  Windsor,  Thursday  evenings,  when  she 

*  oimvecses  with  a  half-dozen  various  foreign  gentlemen  at  onoe,  listens 
to  Joaqain  Miller's  latest  poem,  or  tooobes  the  guitar  to  a  Spanish 
aereoaae.   At  Mrs.  Fanny  Barrow's  may  be  met  many  an  affection- 

*  ate  admirer  of  that  perentnrd  .storv-tellor, — >]>ooplo  siifli  Miss  Crad- 
dock,  W.  H.  Bishop,  or  Miss  Comhs.  Mrs.  Harriet  Webb's  liuuse, 
the  tkvorite  haunt  of  the  Criterion  Club,  and  a  resort  for  a  varied 
fiiide  of  Bohemians,  is  another  exponent  of  the  sofon  idea.  Bnt  the 
list  can  only  be  indicative  or  representative,  not  exhaustive  nor  ex- 
clusive. Neither  can  one  enumerate  particularly  (he  choice  ponl^  fo 
be  met  at  any  house  with  exactness,  as  the  UtifyraUw'  is  a  migratory 
bird. 

Od»  must  not  forget  to  mention  Mis.  Josephine  May,  who  plays 
the  piano  so  exqaisitely  that  the  'cello  virtnoso  Mr.  Bergncr  is  proud 

to  aooompany  her.  Her  musioalea  and  receptions  draw  a  throng  of 
brainy  people  who  mio^ht  well  repre^sent  the  culture  of  the  city.  Her 
Fifth-Avenue  parlors  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  a  salon.  Many 
people,  too,  can  t^ify  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Sunday  evening  reoep- 
ticms  Robert  Ingersoll,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  genial  magnetism 
of  the  host  or  to  Sie  grace  and— one  most  say  it — ^the  beatify  of  the  , 
daughter^. 

Our  rcH^uiar  litorary  t;]ubs  deserve  notice  as  aggressive  chainpious 
in  the  renaissance  of  intellectual  and  artistic  entertainments  as  against 
the  kind  whose  attraotions  are  ouly  gastronomic,  anatomic,  sartorial, 
or  suggestive  of  Babel.  Most  of  them  are  so  well  known  as  to  call 
for  ooly  brief  recognition.  The  Thursday  Evening,  conservative  and 
exclusive,  leads  an  easy  life,  entertained  at  private  houses  by  tiie  invi- 
tation of  some  one  of  its  meml)era,  such  as  John  Jay,  Pierpont  Momin, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  George  Bowdoin,  Comelios  Vanderbilt^  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Astor,  Chaoncey 
M.  Depew,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Mintnrn.    Its  entertain- 

*  nicnts  are  simple  and  of  a  passive  order,  inclnding  magic-lantern  ex- 
hibitions, recitations,  essays,  music,  etc.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  hostess. 
Its  success  has  been  marked,  and  so  its  features  are  worthy  of  imita- 
tion or  study. 

Aa  a  fc&  to  the  Thoradav  Evening,  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is 

enlerprising^,  aggressive,  and  costiiopolitan, — nn  mena  where  atheist."^ 
and  clergymen  play  at  quarter-btaff  and  give  resounding  thwacks, 
where  no  question  is  too  weighty  to  be  tackled,  and  where  the  greatest 
fWxxlom  of  speech  prevails.  The  dnb  certainly  deserves  credit  £ar  in- 
dependence and  sturdy  tenacity,  and  it  has  no  doubt  broken  ground 
that  ^vill  produce  good  cro|>s.  It  is  a  question  which  arv  tlie  more 
enidv-ihle, — the  quiet  social  meetings  at  the  houses  of  members,  or 
the  o^n  discussions  of  social  topics,  where  ladies  watch  timidly  the 
athtetw  inteUeots  like  Nnmidian  lions  in  strenuous  combat  The 
late  Oonrtlandt  Palmer  was  its  president;  and  Andrew  Carnegie^  T. 
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O.  ShMnnan,  A.  H.  NiooU,  Van  Buren  Desbiow,  Rabbi  Gottheil, 
Robert  iDgeiaoll,  Mra»  Caster,  and  Dr.  Hmmond  are  amoiig  the 

members. 

The  ladies'  Causeries  de  Luiuii,  which  h^  oflen  met  at  Mrs.  Aster's, 
has  done  excellent  work,  keeping  up  in  many  busy  society  and  lit^irary 
women  their  interest  in  and  stody  of  acienoe,  and  forming  a  bond  of 
sympathy  incomparably  better  than  ^[ossip,  to  say  the  least.  The 
Goethe  Club,  with  Mr.  Go<hvin  as  president,  has  hixfl  some  interesting 
se>sio?is,  and  sonic  able  paj)ers  have  hwn  re<«utly  read  before  it  by  Mr. 
jLathrup  and  others.  The  Cosmopolitan  Club  may  be  added  to  the 
list  as  a  fiiirly  auooeasfal  society,  whidi  has  not,  however,  made  so 
great  a  bid  for  public  notice  as  .some  of  the  others.  The  Wagner 
Society,  recently  fornie<l,  might  be  instanced  also, — the  rumors  of  occa- 
sional di.Hsonauoe  and  rivalries  being  but  natural  bo  a  oompany  of 
admirers  of  the  tempestuous  composer. 
«  Beoogninng  all  the  pleasant  assemblies  for  coltnre,  then,  in  the 
dtjr,  and  some  of  the  best  have  probably  not  been  menfioned,  it  may 
yet  be  admitted  tliat  onr  literary  salom  lack  considerably  of  ideal  exoel- 
leno'  and  usefulness,  in  numl>er,  force,  method,  and  brilliance.  The 
ladieti  who  preside  over  them  and  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
them  would  be  the  readiest  to  admit  this.  Nor  is  it  profitable  to  wish 
ftr  Madame  de  Slalib  or  Margaret  Fnllers.  We  ooold  profaaUf  not 
have  Mn,  Jnlia  Ward  Howe  for  the  asking,  either.  Evidently  oar 
aalon  queens  must  Ixi  found  in  New  York  ;  and  the  above  list  is  cer- 
tainly a  promising  one.  To  a  woman  of  tact,  of  ideas,  of  accomplish- 
ments and  charming  manners,  the  opuortunity  for  wielding  a  great 
inflnenoe  through  her  drawing-room  raonld  be  very  allonng.  The 
aggressive  ladies  who  wish  to  vote  might  by  their  tnflnenoe  wield 
thousands  of  votes  in  such  a  regency,  and  do  a  lasting  good  to  society. 
It  would  certainly  be  no  mcnn  ambition  to  harmonize  cliques  and  classes 
in  boci^y,  to  study  and  rightly  apprehend  the  best  tendencies  of  the  day, 
to  ffoara  jealonsly  the  canons  d  the  best  art,  to  aphcM  Asrarioan  ideas 
and  principles,  to  rid  aootety  of  shams,  and  to  give  all  worthy  polit- 
ical measures  the  sustaining  influence  of  social  recognition.  Viewetl  in 
this  light,  the  takm  has  a  &ld  of  usefnlness  as  well  as  the  press  and  the 
pulpit. 

If  a  dozen  men  or  women  were  to  entertain  us,  after  the  manner  <^ 
the  Salmagundi  Club,  with  five-minnte  sketches  of  an  ideal  aa&m,  the 
pictures  would  probably  show  a  wide  variety.   But  doubtless  a  few  of 

the  )M>ld(>r  lines  would  agree  on  such  points  as  the  exclusion  of  chronic 
bores,  hobby-riders,  snoljs,  auti  dead-weights  ;  the  prodiiction  of  essays 
on  interesting  topii»  and  their  informal  discussion,  without  vivUieclion; 
music  and  recitations  enough  for  variety,  always  providing  the  Quality 
is  good;  the  absence  of  formalities  without  the  absence  of  ^^MJ^\  breed- 
ing ;  and  the  necessity  of  some  p<ipular,  cjipable,  and  fearless  leader  who 
should  coinniand  the  utmost  deference  and  the  best  etforts  of  all  present 
and  so  nroduoe  the  utmost  good-ieliowshij).  Perhap»  most  necessary  of 
all  would  be  that  each  peraon  should  bnng  to  snch  a  gathering  an  ear^ 
neat  desire  and  a  piBotical  purpose  to  oontribate  to  the  general  profit  and 
eijoymeot,  and  to  increase  its  iofluenoe  fi>r  good* 
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A  IVeiichmaii  of  nmk  recently  ivrote  to  a  gontlemaii  in  this  dtr 

•akiDg  what  was  the  l>est  plan  for  making  Uiq  aoqiuiiitalloe  of  rich 
Ameru-an  ladic*  in  "  high-life  sahons."  Of  (X)ursc  ne  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  not  appreciating  the  highly  contrasting  shades  of  raeiining 
io  the  word  "saloon,''  uor  for  his  ignorance  of  our  social  u^ges.  He 

•  would  find  that  tbe  doois  of  oor  ''aaloone^'  awiog  easily  enough ;  and 
even  the  doon  of  aooietjr  are  all  tooapttoopeo  to  the  attamo  «  a  title. 
Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  more  doors  in  society  as  open  to 

•  the  yoiinp:,  the  ingenuou'^,  nnd  the  gifted,  as  are  the  "  s:\loons"  wibh 
gilded  lamps  ?  Is  it  too  Utopian  an  idea  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  mlon  shall  usurp  the  mhon  and  become  the  greater  power  in 
our  social  and  poatioal  life? 

a  SL  OmdatL 


VALEMINR 

WINTER  tnmclh  onto  Spring 
Iddes  upon  his  cheek 

Into  tear-drops  melting  fast : 
Fitting  time  it  is  to  speak. 
Sweetheart,  to  my  plea  incline. 
Take  me  for  your  valentine. 


Long  I,  like  the  birds  tlmt  lilt 

In  the  Bpioy  forest  brush, 
liike  the  bee  aeeardi  for  flowersy 

Brooks  enchained  by  winter^B  hush. 

Murmuring,  'twrm  stotics  nnd  icc^ 
Dreams  of  somuier's  paradise. 


To  the  buds  upon  the  tree 
AH  the  juices  long  to  flow  ; 

They  in  silence  long  to  break, — 
Break  their  downy  ooats  and  blow. 

Kataxe'a  longing  heart  iB  mine, — 

Be  that  heart  your  valentine^ 


Open  at  the  flweebest  page, — 
Winter  turning  into  Spring, 

Bronklets  longing  for  the  sun, 
Birds  and  branches  listening 

For  the  south  wind  in  the  pine. 

fiweethearl^  nad  your  Talentineb 
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SHELLEY'S  WELSH  HAUNTS, 

m 

THE  poetry  of  England  in  our  oeotniy  has  notoriously  gathered 
much  about  her  mountains,  and  Engltsll  poets  have  shown  no 
infrequent  disposition  to  make  tlieir  home  there.  Yet  of  the  four  or 
five  great  mountain  districts  of  tlie  country — "  The  Lakes,"  "  The  High- 
lands," Walesj,  Kilhiruey— only  two  can  be  said  to  have  received  that 
poetio  trans%uration  in  the  national  oonscioosness  which  belongs  to 
what  we  call  dasmc  ground.  And  these  two  owe  their  quality  prin^ 
dpally  to  two  men, — one  of  them  a  Lowlander,  who  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  liif  true  genius  lay  in  painting  men,  not  mountnin^, 
when  he  threw  out  that  charmincj  hut  essentially  second-rate  picture  ot 
Highland  life  which,  just  l)e(aiuse  it  was  charming  and  second-rate,  at 
onoe  captivated  the  great  public  and  eunoonded  Loch  Katrine  witii  a 
halo  of  indefinable  romance  that  still  lenda  aest  to  a  picnic  on  its  shores ; 
the  other,  the  only  fnll  and  leo;itimatn  member  of  that  heterogeneous 
fiimily  of  "  Lakists,-'  of  whom  sotne,  like  Southey,  lived  at  the  T.filro^ 
and  wrote  about  other  things,  while  others,  like  Coleridge,  lived  some- 
where else  and  wrote  about— other  things  too.  Something  of  accident, 
we  see,  was  at  work  in  attracting  to  these  two  centres,  pre-eminently, 
the  impulses  of  mountain  poetry  which  in  the  early  years  of  our  century 
palpitated  vftfrnely  thronc^h  the  Enirlish  air.  And  one  may  snrnii^n  that 
accident  was  not  less  concerned  in  diverting  them  from  other  regions  by 
nature  not  less  &vorabIe  to  theiu.  Wales,  in  particular,  with  its  scenery 
still  more  impressive  and  vaster  in  scale  than  that  of  the  Lakes, — ^why 
is  it  provincial  while  the  Lakes  are  classical  ?  It  is  true  that  Thomas 
Gray  elaborated  some  fine  verses  about  Snowdon  from  his  well-stocked 
library  at  Cambridge ;  trne  that  the  "  matchless  Orinda,"  a  century 
earlier,  anticipated  the  revival  of  "sentiment"  in  the  sweet  shire  of 
Cardigan ;  true  that  Thomas  Peacock,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  **  Suow- 
donian  antelope"  who  by  and  by  became  his  wife,  gathered  the  materials 
for  pictures  of  Merioneth  scenery  wliich  serve  as  a  romantic  back- 
ground for  the  post-prandial  discussions  of  his  philasophic  Epicureans  ; 
true  that — but  there  wvra  no  end  to  the.se  pleasing  intimations  of  the 
unfulfilled.  .  Wales  has,  for  all  that,  had  no  Soott  and  no  Wordsworth, 
or,  at  best,  only  such  as  have  been  mote  as  well  as  inglorious  on  what 
p^otie  Welshmen  call  the  wrong  side  of  Offa's  dike^  Tet  it  has  been 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  such  good  fortune :  it  has,  if  not  pro* 
duced,  yet  lured  within  its  bonleni,  as  somethinij  more  fhin  p^*«ing 
quests,  poets  capable  of  immortalizing  whatever  tliey  tonciied.  While 
tiie  promise  was  still  unaccomplished,  however,  some  perversity  of 
fortune  intervened  :  the  incredulity  of  landlords,  or  the  intnisiveness 
of  burglars,  or  the  more  subtle  amenities  of  the  "  aristocrat"  and  the 
"saint"  (two  cla-sses  into  which  au  exhaustive  analysis  has  rcsolve<l  the 
Cambrian  population),  put  the  shy  genius  to  fli<^lit,  and  wild  Wales 
sank  back  mto  its  natural  seclusion,  though  not  silent,  yet  unsung. 
The  reader  ^1  have  peiueived  that  we  refer  to  a  picturesque  episode 
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in  Shelley's  early  life.  Of  all  die  baunta  of  beauty  on  tliis  side  the  ' 
Channel, — and  he  tried  many, — Wales,  it  is  clear,  attracted  him  most. 
For  absolute  loveliueas,  indeed,  the  arbutus  islands  of  Killarney  bore 
away  the  palm,  and  later  on,  at  Como,  he  knew  no  other  scene  to  com- 
pare with  that  exquisite  lake.  But  he  never  thought  of  revisiting 
Killarney,  while  h&  &ncy  continually  recurred  to  Wales,  nor  did  be 
ever  abandon  the  hope  of  finding  a  home  there,  until  the  day  when, 
folle^l  :ind  baffled,  he  indii^nmntlv  ^hook  the  du'^t  of  England  from  his 
feet,  never  to  return.  Three  houses  in  Wales  were  occupic<l  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  by  Shelley  :  Tanyrallt,  near  Treiuadoc,  the  scene 
of  Sis  herdc  efforts  to  save  Bfr.  Madock's  sea«wall ;  Cwm  Elan,  where 
he  stayed  as  the  guest  of  his  cousin  Thomas  Grove  in  the  July  of  1811, 
iromcaiately  before  his  first  m9rria£Ti? ;  and  Nautgwiilt,  which  he  occu- 
pied in  the  following-  summer,  with  his  young  wife  and  the  redoubt- 
able "  Eliza^"  The  hrst  is  destroyed,  the  others  remain  substantially 
as  Shelley  knew  them.  Above  all,  it  was  the  old  mansion  of  Nant- 
gwillt  which  fascinated  him,  with  ito  wild  witchery  of  wood  and  wator, 
its  dark  precipices  and  brawlin;;  stream,  and  its  flitting  population  of 
ghosts  and  croblins.  In  the  year  after  his  residence  there,  we  find  him 
again  longing  for  Nanti^wilit;  and  in  the  following  y^r,  1814,  he  had 
infused  the  same  longing  into  his  future  second  wife.  Oh,  how  I  lone 
to  be  at  onr  dear  home,''  she  writei  to  him  in  the  midst  of  moaejr  and 
other  troubles,  ''where  nothing  can  trouble  us,  neither  friends  nor 
enemies !  .  .  .  Nantgwillt, — do  you  not  wish  to  be  settled  there,  in  a 
house  you  know,  love,  with  your  own  Mary, — nothing  to  disturb  you, 
studying,  walking?  Oh,  it  is  much  better,  believe  me,  not  to  be  able 
to  see  the  light  of  the  sun  for  moantains  than  for  houses  I"* 

It  was  under  circuiustanoes  which  made  it  easjr  to  understand  its 
cliarm  for  Shelley  that  the  present  writer  saw  the  spot  thus  feelingly 
described  by  the  town-bred  daughter  of  Godwin.  IsTantgwillt  and  Cwm 
Elan  lie  within  half  au  hour's  walk  of  each  other,  near  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  deep  and  nanow  glens  of  the  BUm  and  the  Clearwen. 
!die  earisst  approach  is  fitnn  the  little  town  of  Rhayader,  five  miles  off, 
but  a  more  suggestive  way  (for  good  walkers)  is  to  cross  from  the  west 
coast  over  the  high  table-land  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Ystwyth 
and  the  Elan  and  follow  the  little  river  down  from  its  uncertain  source 
among  the  moors.  For  several  miles  it  meanders  quietly  through  a 
bleak  heathery  upland,  until  a  huge  mass  of  mountains,  rising  right 
athwart  its  path,  turns  it  into  a  narrow  ravine  lliat  shelves  away  to  the 
south  and  ahniptly  changes  at  once  its  course  and  its  character.  The 
still  stream  aow  roars  and  foams  among  the  rocks  through  which  it  has 
fretted  its  tortuous  way,  and  its  dark  waters  grow  darker  as  the  wall 
of  mountuna  on  dther  hand  climbs  higher  and  hightf  up  to  the  sky. 
As  It  desoends,  the  landsoape,  while  oontinnally  gaining  in  scale  and 
grnrKlour,  assumes  at  the  same  time  a  richer  and  more  varied  beaut v  ; 
luxuriant  masses  of  oak  and  beech  nestle  under  the  lower  slopes,  or 
detach  themselves  in  graceful  clusters  along  the  meadows  and  hedge- 
rows; the  stream  flows  more  quietly  now,  overshadowed  hy  the  leaQr 


'  «  Qaotad  by  Dowdm.  Shelltj,  i.  502. 
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woodlands  it  feeds,  and  sending  ap  into  the  still  air,  as  evening  draws 
on,  a  tender  haze  that  mellows  all  hues  and  ^[radiially  lilcnds  with  the 
deepening  shadows.  Slowly  the  valley  grows  dim,  while  the  limestone 
precipices  still  flame  crimson  overhead.  It  was  iu  this  graoioas  season 
of  the  day  that  we  ^ond  oarselves^  after  winding  through  a  thick 
wood,  standing,  with  aomtsely  a  momont^s  warning,  before  the  gate  of 
Cwm  Elan.  A  stately  eighteenth-century  mansion,  gleaming  pale  and 
ghostly  agalngt  itn  emUosoming  background  of  forest ;  desolate  and 
forlorn  enough,  to<^,  for  it  is  long  sii^je  it  had  a  tenant,  and  the  visitor 
wanders  freely  along  the  garden-walks  which  Shelley  often  paced  with 
his  impatient  step,  faming  at  the  strange  fact  that  there  were  people 
who,  ItKe  his  gemsJ  host  and  couflSo,  ''never  thought."  The  situation 
recalled  that  nf  a  homelier  dwelling  occupied  about  the  same  time  by  a 
greater  poet  than  Shelley,— Goethe^  charming  "  Garden-house,"  which 
looks  out  from  its  emboaoming  woods  across  the  gray  gleaming  i-eaches 
of  the  Ilm  at  Weimar.  How  oharacteristie  of  the  two  lives,  that 
Ghwthe's  was  his  home,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  where  he  labored 
for  fifty  years,  and  in  view  of  the  spot  where  he  was  to  rest  at  their 
close,  while  Shelley's  was  but  one  of  the  countless  resting-places  of  his 
bright,  erratic  spirit,  and  divided  by  a  thousand  miles  from  that  dark- 
blue  Spesziau  bay  on  whose  shore,  ten  years  later,  the  consuming  fire 
bore  vp  into  the  July  sky  all  of  him  that  ooold  fiwle  I 

Immediately  opposite  to  Cwm  Elan  the  river  is  crossed,  and  a  few 
minutes'  walk  along  a  wooded  lane  leads  to  the  point  at  which  it  enters 
the  still  narrower  and  deeper  gorge  of  Clearwen.  A  light  gleamed 
cheerfully  trum  one  of  the  clustered  cottages  by  the  bridge,  and  the 
gathering  darkoem  alforded  a  weloome  exoose  for  inqniries.  In  Pro- 
f&mat  CSwdeo'a  Shelley  mentiou  is  made  of  an  aged  woman,  Elizabeth 
(or  rather,  it  would  seem,  "  Gwen")  Jones,  who  remembere<l,  in  the 
days  when  as  a  young  girl  she  cjirrietl  the  }>ost-bag  to  and  fro,  a  very 
strange  gentleman"  who  wore  his  neck  bare  and  was  addicted  to  the 
weU-known  Shelkgran  qMnt  of  sailing  paper  boats.  Coa]d  any  farther 
gninof  rerainisoenoe  be  extracted  by  dialectic  ingenuity  firom  the  fiuled 
memory  of  foorooore-^d-ten ?  But  no;  a  kindlier  destiny  had  con- 
veyed |xx>r  old  "GweTinie,"  as  her  neighbors  fondlv  mllrf^  her,  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  tiie  inquisitor;  six  years  ago  she  diwi,  and  she  lies 
in  the  lonely  churchyard,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high-road  along 
which  she  had  onoe  hastened,  a  child,  laden  with  the  raptnroos  out* 
pooiu^  isi  the  strange  gentleman  to  his  phila^^ophie  Portia* 

The  autumnal  moon  had  now  risen,  golden,  over  the  monntain.*', 
and,  as  we  strolletl  up  the  Clearwen  valley,  lay  full  upon  tiie  river  that 
brawls  and  dances  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  to  the 
lig^t  the  woods  sloped  steeply  up  to  the  predpioes.  At  length  a  gate 
appeared^  and  beyond  it  a  drive.  Within,  some  fifty  yards  away,  stood 
a  large  mansion  of  the  last  century,  with  low  g-able  crowning  the  centre 
of  the  fayade,  and  windows  ojieninfr  tipon  the  lawn.  The  moon  shone 
directly  over  it,  casting  its  shadow  m  sharp  profile  u}x>u  the  grass, 
whence  a  pale  reflectSi  lieht  glimmered  upon  its  gray  stone  walls 
covered  here  and  therewith  ivy  and  creepers.  Behii^,  and  on  either 
side^  arose  a  tamultnoos  phalanx  of  pines,  tossing  thdr  dark  arms  in 
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fantaetif"  disarrny  aeainst  the  pale-purple  sky, — a  gboetly  afisemblage  of 
silent  shapes,  wildly  beckoning  or  derisively  pointing,  fit  acoompaniment 
to  the  lonely  hoosey  to  the  amphitheatre  of  solemn  mountains  in  whose 
bent  it  lay,  to  the  mystic  voice  of  the  river  lUBhing,  dov  iovisibley  «t 
its  feft.  I  stood  before  Nantgwillt.  So  seen,  the  lx>t-love<l  of  Shell^'a 
Welsh  haunts  appeared  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Shelley;ni  landscape. 
The  honse  itw^lf,  indeed,  revealed  in  its  architecture  tiie  mauner  of  a 
prosaic  and  rutionali&tic  age,  just  as  in  Shelley  hioiself  there  ran  a  veiu 
of  the  dehleefith  centory  congealing  the  surface  of  his  atdent  prose  into 
hard  and  rigid  dialectia  Bat  the  sober  slvle  of  the  building  appeared 
in  a  setting  of  the  wildest  romance ;  and  the  rationalist  in  Shelley  was 
embedded  in,  aad  at  length  overwhelmed  and  ail  but  obliterated  by, 
the  poet. 

Very  little  of  Shelley's  poetry  belong  however,  to  this  time,  and 
that  little  is  still  unmistakably  boyish.  Nor  has  the  eoenery  of  Cwm 
Elan  left  deep  traces  upon  his  later  vase.    The  grander  scenery  of  the 

Alf>«  WHS  more  fitted  to  occupy  an  imagination  which,  like  liis,  lived 
upon  lilt'  itnmaterial  elements  of  landscjipe,  a'^  of  life, — upon  light  and 
8pacx3  and  air, — things  to  be  fully  realized  only  when  the  landscajKi  is  on 
a  great  scale.  Whatever  Shelley  saw  became  intense,  luminous,  pas- 
fioiiate  in  his  vitalizing  thought;  and  there  are  toadies  in  the  beautiful 
gl^  and  river  picture  of  **  Alastor"  which  suggest  rather  a  sublimated 
leminisoence  of  Walf^n  tlmn  a  simple  reproduction  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Rhine.  The  '  labyrinthine  dell  recalls  the  tortuous  curves  of  Cwm 
Kian  ;  the  "  pass"  where 

the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems  with  its  accumulated  crags 
To  oiwhang  the  world, 


reads  like  a  grandiose  renderine  of  the  "  roeks  piled  on  eaeh  other  to  an 
immense  height  and  intenecteowith  clouds'' whieh  he  describes  in  prose 
tohis^PorttSy^orthe 

mniint.-iin  pilo« 
That  load  in  grandeur  Uiunbria'ii  emerald  Tales, 

of  which  he  tells  in  an  early  unpublished  sonnet  quoted  by  Mr.  Bowden. 
In  "  Aiastor,"  again,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Shelley  was  palpably  under  the 

influence  of  Wordsworth, — more  so  than  ever  before  or  af>er  ;  and  that 
influence,  while  it  doul)tlp«*^  tendp<l  to  tem}>er  :ind  to  chasten  the  ethereal- 
izing  bias  of  his  style,  at  tlie  same  time  rendered  hira  more  alive  to  the 
power  of  the  native  scenery  in  which  Wordsworth's  genius  familiarly 
moved.  Yet  it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  his  faculty  lay  elsewhere ;  and 
it  was  not  the  I»rd  CSianoellor's  decree  alone,  bnt  his  destiny  and  his 
genius,  which,  four  rears  af\er  the  delicMons  and  nriforgotten  days  at 

Kantffwillt,  led  him  from  England  to  Italy,  his  home  and  his  grave. 

C.H.Her/ord. 
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A3  Jooe  JeffrieBy  partme  her  waj  through  the  dder^mshes,  stood 
still  a  moment  to  pull  down  a  bnooh  of  the  berries  whU^  spicad 
like  a  n  1-brown  canopjr  above  her,  she  saw  the  son-boanet  of  BamsoD 

Gearings  wife. 

"  Well,  law !  I  thought  I  heard  somebodj  in  here,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Have  you  got  many?" 

About  a  half  a  bucketfnl/'  replied  Sanuon  G^earing^s  wife,  dis- 
playing her  elderberries  by  a  motiou  of  the  elbow.  "  Enough  to  make 
pies  for  quarterly  raeetin'.  A  body  don't  know  hardly  what  to  make 
pie.s  (jf,  uuw  the  plums  is  all  gone  and  it  beiu'  such  a  bad  peach  year. 
Our  folks  gits  tired  of  apples." 

"  So  do  our'n ;  but  1  don't  thmk  dderberry-pies  is  fit  to  eat  tiiia 
time  of  year.    We  jam  our'n  and  kind  of  git  the  wild  taste  out." 

"It's  anytliiiig  to  fill  up  the  table  quarterly-moot  in'  tfnus,"  said 
SainsoD  Genriti'^r's  wife,  shreddins^  off  the  fruit  with  a  tranquil  hand. 
"  How's  all  up  to  your  house  ?    You  goin'  to  attend  ?" 

"That^a  uie  oalonlation,"  replied  Jooe^  lifting  her  aktrta  h^er 
above  her  dew-aoaked  ankles.  The  adjacent  woods  were  full  of  morning 
Btir,  and  the  fragrance  of  all  these  elder-bushes  filling  the  feuce-cornera 
was  pungent.  Thore  wa?^  an  immense  spider-web,  Immid  and  glisten- 
ing, l)ctween  Jlh  f  '.s  fa«.*e  aud  the  ri.sing  sun.  Tiie  pr()j)rictor  of  the  web 
had  yellow  spots  on  a  hairy  black  coat :  he  sat  on  a  leaf  to  which  he 
had  attached  one  guy-rope  of  hia  anare.  "  Mother  sfae^a  been  workin' 
too  hard.  The  rest's  reasonable.  I'll  be  glad  when  the  fall  work's 
done.  And  I  concluded  I'd  come  down  and  git  pome  of  these  here 
(Oflcrherries  l^ffore  they  was  carried  oft'.  Mis*  Lib  Stevenson  made  us 
welcome  to  them  ibr  the  pickin'." 

She  done  me  the  same,"  remarked  Samaon  Qearina'a  wifh,  with 
composure.  ''The*  ain't  nobod7  op  to  her  houae  that'll  tech  elder- 
berries." 

"  Specially  her  man-child,"  said  Jooe,  laughing  and  showing  the 
wine-fitain  oi  ilte  .seed-like  fruit  in  her  month. 

The  name  of  an  empress  had  beeu  contracted  and  rural izctl  to  fit 
this  huge,  sylvan,  middle-aged  oreature  who  laid  hold  of  all  tbinga 
with  a  materialistic  grip.    Her  freedom  of  eomraent  was  alwaya  royal. 

Sam.son  Gcarino^'s  wife   chuekle<I    under  her  sim-bonnet  plats. 
Man-child  I"  said  she,  with  z^t  as  frc^  as  if  she  had  not  tickled  her- 
self with  the  name  for  a  score  of  years. 

"  Doll-babv'a  what  he  is,"  pronounced  Jooe,  shredding  a  very  fidl 
bush  into  her  bosket. 

Yes,  she's  babied  him  up  till  it's  l>een  the  ruination  of  him," 
assented  Samson  (lenrinu:;^^  wife.  But  a  b(u1y  never  knows  what 
they'd  do  if  they  had  just  one  own  child,  aud  him  weakly.    He  didn't 
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weigh  but  two  pound  and  a  halt  when  he  was  born,  and  his  head  was 
the  biggest  part  about  him.  I  see  him  settin'  on  the  floor  lookiu'  like 
»  IHne  tadpole;  and  he  oonld  talk  and  reach  when  ftlks  said  he 
wouldn't  never  walk.  He  did  walk,  tliongh,  fine-lj.  And  Q^m  he 
wasn't  big-ger  than  a  monkey.  Mis'  Lib  Stevenson's  seen  trouble, 
losin'  her  man,  and  havin'  his  girls  by  his  first  wife  and  their  hus- 
bands cut  up  about  the  pro]^)erty.  And  Am  never  good  for  nothin' 
abant  the  farm,  so  she  has  to  hire  all  the  time.  I  don't  know  iidiat  IM 
leely  do  if  he's  mjr  boy." 

You'd  set  ium  in  a  bofse-oollar  and  give  him  playthings,"  said 
Joce,  lifting  her  lip.  "That's  pretty  nigh  what  Mis  Lib  Stevenson's 
always  done  with  her  nian-chiln.  Now,  if  I  owntnl  him  I'd  put  him 
in  one  of  these  here  lather  slings  that  tlie  young  ones  shoot  birds  with, 
and  just  as  fiv  as  I  could  sling  him  the  man<€bUd 'd  go.'' 

"  Oh,  yoa  never  had  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  Jooe^"  said  Samson 
Gearing's  wife. 

"And  I  never  could  see  liow  Mis'  Lib  Stevenson  ooold  have," 
said  Jooe,  tramping  the  bushes  down,  "  considerin'." 

Mrs.  Lib  Stevenson  was  long  used  to  the  feeling  that  her  neiahhois 

talked  about  her, — not  in  the  general  spirit  of  criticism,  but  witn  par- 
tioular  contempt  and  disapproval.  She  did  not  care:  there  was  so 
much  which  seemeil  hardly  worth  while  to  iier  in  common  trivial  con- 
TMBation,  and  her  vital  interests  were  so  centred  in  her  son,  that  she 
oonld  not  be  sensitive  around  the  outer  rim  of  her  nature. 

Mrs.  lib  was  ]i  lean  but  hsndsome  brown-ejred  woman,  a  mixture 
of  gentleness  and  strength,  ignorance  and  Icaniing,  keenness  and  cre- 
dulity. She  kopt  her  house  well,  even  to  daintincps  ;  she  would  also 
put  on  a  mir  ol  her  husband's  boots  kept  for  tiie  purpose,  an<l  tramp 
over  her  farm,  looking  to  its  minnte  interests. 

Before  the  women  left  the  elderberry-bushes,  Mrs,  Xdb  had  her 
milk-pans  phinin^  in  the  stm,  and  tho  dny's  churning  in  a  crank-churn 
set  on  the  dewy  brick  pavement  in  front  of  her  niilk-house.  The 
milk-house  door  stood  open,  and  looking  down  the  steps  you  could  see 
(he  covered  crocks  and  tins  in  rows  on  a  sweet  cemented  floor.  The 
projecting  roof  overshadowed  the  woman  fanner.  She  aat  on  a  splint- 
bottomed  chair  and  whirletl  the  churn-crank,  feeling  contented  with  the 
pleasant  landscape.  That  negative  content  became  positive  joy  in  her 
face  when  a  slitu  little  fellow  came  out  of  the  hou^'  to  stand  by  her 
chnm.  He  had  a  very  youthful  face  with  an  aged  expression,  clear, 
high  temples,  and  eyes  deepening  from  blue  to  blue,  like  the  sky.  His 
head,  on  sadi  a  narrow  stem  of  body,  looked  top-heavy,  and  its 
apparent  size  wa=  increased  by  clusters  of  gold-tinted  rnrls.  There  was 
nothing  claminy  or  iinwiiolosoine  about  hi.f  iiale  little  hands.  His  Ii|^ 
had  the  undehned  ilush  and  iiult'-iTumplecl  appeamnce  of  w^hite-rose 
petals.  He  was  more  like  a  pretty,  tenderly-bred  girl  than  a  youth  of 
twenty-one;  nervous  in  all  bis  motions,  and  full  of  a  trembling  sensi- 
bility which  called  forth  it.s  responsive  lights  like  a  flitting  aurora  on  his 
mothf'r''*  face.  His  whole  ap|>earance  M  t  nt  Ix'vond  (■\(]uisite  nofif nrs.s ; 
it  betokened  luxurious  el^anoe ;  he  wore  a  dressing-gown  of  lowered 
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silk,  atid  tiptoed,  as  Oberou  might  do,  in  wee  slippers  upon  the  dew- 
damp  walk.  This  was  an  iiie£tectaal,  &ir^  creature  to  be  li^i^  in  * 
mifld  of  big  mai  and  women  raoh  as  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  rader. 

^ Shall  we  have  breakfast  now,  Lewie a^ked  Mrs,  Lib^  who 
never  pat  this  man-child  at  the  tabic  with  her  hi  rot!  laborers. 

"  Whenever  you  please,  mitlier,"  res|x)ndefl  I/'wie.  And  he  went 
aruuiid  her  chair  and  kissed  her,  drawing  her  iiead  back  against  him. 

"Some  of  the  nei^hbora  or  the  men  might  see,"  observed  Mfs. 
Lib,  laughing  and  patting  bis  hand.  The  dkom-dasfaer  rested  from  its 
work.  I  guess  1 11  let  it  stand/'  she  added,  "till  I  set  the  breakfiist 
on.    The  cream's  only  started." 

"  Mither  dear,"  continued  the  mellow  tones  of  l^wie, — and  hLs 
voioe  was  his  most  mannish  attribute, — it  had  ch^t-depths  and  could 
be  deliberate  and  im^tfesBive^  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  just  now.  I 
want  yoa.to  pat  me  right." 

"You  haven't  liad  bad  foclin<;s  in  the  night?"  Spoke  out  the 
mother.    "Them  pains  in  your  limbs  were  ail  eone." 

Lewie  leaned  hi^  head  back  against  the  milk-housc  and  looked  op 
into  the  deep  automn  sky.  A  eedap>bird  tilted  from  the  roo^oomb 
and  glanced  at  him  before  uttering  its  note  and  taking  flight  He 
ooiild  hear  the  poultry  in  the  barn-yard,  the  colts  in  tlie  pasture.  Every 
animal  had  its  proper  expression,  while  bo  '^tood  dnmb  and  shamed  be- 
side that  heart  which  was  tenderest  to  him  in  the  world. 

"  Speak  out^"  said  Mra.  Lib,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  alarm.  "  What 
makes  yon  look  that  way?   What  is  the  matter?" 

Lewie  all  at  once  flung  himself  upon  her  lap  and  clasped  her  neck. 
He  8<)bl>ed  against  her  bn>nst,  and  Boadicea  defending  Britain  never 
looked  more  the  qu<  en  and  mighty  mother  than  did  this  plain  farming 
woman.  She  strained  him  to  her  and  kissed  his  hair,  his  ears,  and 
his  temples,  over  and  over. 

"  Ol),  my  baby,  my  blue^and^ld  man-ohild !  Bless  the  little  man  I 
My  darling  I  Who  has  done  anything  to  hurt  him  ?  Don't  yon  know 
mither  is  always  here  to  stand  between  you  and  trouble?  Tell  me^ 
Lewie.    Tell  me,  my  lx>y." 

**  I  can'tj"  he  whijjperal. 

''Something's  happened  to  him  that  he  oan't  tell  t   Is  it  anything 

ybu've  done  ?" 

He  shook  his  hca*!,  its  golden  fleece  rubbing  her  rbeek. 
Then  it's  what  .^omolMKly  has  done  a^inst  you,"  pronounced  Mis. 
Lib,  with  a  manner  militant. 

Ajnriii  he  shook  his  head. 

«  Then  what  do  you  xoami  f* 

"  I  wanty''  stammered  Lewie,  tracing  the  outline  of  her  shoulder 

with  unconscious  finger,  "to  l)e  likwb" 

"Ho  wants  to  be  liked!''  ex("l;!ime;l  his  mother,  pulling  his  face 
upward  and  boring  it  with  the  icrvid  irons  of  her  maternal  brown 
eyes.  The  fine  bans  upon  the  skin  aronnd  her  mouth  began  to  show 
plainly  against  an  ashy  beckgrunnd.  She  was  too  cunning  a  woman 
to  add,  "  Do  I  not  adore  you?  Whom  will  you  find  in  all  the  world 
that  will  answer  your  needs  and  ask  uoUiing  in  return,  like  your 
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mother?"  Neither  did  she  (  ly  >nt,  as  one  has  every  right  to  do  whea 
•  aeimitive  nerve  is  suddenly  laid  bare. 

'^Who  is  ahef  inqaind  Hn.  Lib,  dryly,  pressing  her  diod^ 
sgsinst  his  forahead. 

"  Mither,  you  can  guess." 

"Bie:  Jf>ce  Ji>ffr*s?"  put  forth  Mrs.  T.ib,  with  hard  hilarity,  and 
Lewie  siiooiv  in  her  arms.  "  You're  lookiu'  out  for  a  stepmother,  and 
she'd  ht  one.    Tisn't  one  of  the  Gearing  girls?" 

N<»r  any  other  penmi  six  ftet  high,"  suggested  the  maiKluId,  as 
a  pointer. 

"  There  ain*t  mnnv  f=K^nnhs  lives  in  this  neighborhood.  But  tliere'a 
liilder  Brock'?  iriri  wmt;^  round  with  him  ever}'  qnarterlv  me<»tin<^.'' 

The  sileuoe  which  grew  around  this  point  seemed  to  increase  until 
it  endceed  them  like  a  huge  bubble  and  swam  apart  with  them  off  the 
earth.  Rainbow  colors  came  and  went  beibre  Mrs.  Lib's  eyes,  and, 
stealthily  as  she  wi{uxl  one  eye  with  the  knaokle  of  hw  forefingw,  it 
Bjilashed  the  man-child's  cheek. 

Whv,  mither,  do  you  care  that  way  f  he  exclaimed. 

"Ho!  No,  I  don't  oare.  Of  eoiine  you'll  have  to  get  married 
some  time,  if  you  ean  suit  younelC  I's  wondering  if  ahe^d  like  to  hear 
yon  read  Emerson  and  them  poets  as  well  as  I  do." 

**  It  wouldn't  ninke  a  bit  of  difference,"  murmured  Lewie.  "Do 
you  think  it's  possible  she  uji^ht  like  me,  mither?" 

"She'd  jump  to  get  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Lib,  with  practical  hard- 
oesB.  Who's  the  Brooks,  I'd  like  to  know!  Except  her  fttfaer's 
oiir  sidin'  elder  and  a  good  man,  they  ain't  worth  a  cent  in  tiie 
world.  Anfl  yrni've  a-  nice  a  property  as  ever  laid  out  of  doors,  and 
when  I'm  dead  you'll  have  more." 

The  man-child  caressed  her  shoulder  aud  said,  "  I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  live  if  you  were  dead,  mither." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  she  replied,  \;  itli  a  keen  tingle  of  delight  in  her 
voice.  Even  with  Elsie  Brock  ?  You  wouldn't  want  me  to  be 
olearin'  out  to  let  her  have  full  sweep?" 

«  Why,  no  1  She  would  just  live  with  us,  of  course,  and  every- 
thing would  eo  on  the  same  as  now." 

I  don't  know,"  eaid  Mrs.  Lib^  smiling,  and  showing  the  pleasantest 
amber  lights  of  h^  eyes.  They  say  your  son's  your  son  till  he  geb 
him  ft  wife." 

"But  you  tell  nip  I'm  like  boy  and  girl  both  to  you;  and  your 
daughter's  your  daughter  the  whole  of  your  life,  mither." 

This  pet  name,  borrowed  fifom  the  flcotdi,  Liswie  accompanied  by  a 
gentle  stroke  of  his  hand  down  one  side  of  her  fiiee.  He  did  look 
very  effeminnto  j;ittin!i  npon  her  knees, — a  gayly-plumagctl  bird  perch- 
in{T.  Any  [Dascuiiue  man  must  have  observed  him  with  contempt; 
and  Ham  Jeil'rics  was  rudelv  masculine,  so  that  he  hated  anv  soilness 
in  fainsdf.  He  said  be  hnd  no  use  for  any  woman  wiio  conidnt  h^ 
her  end  of  the  load  and  tum  off  a  diy's  work  same  as  a  ^ood  hone 
ooald.  So  when  he  came  unexpectedly  around  Mrs.  Lib  s  house— 
having:  tied  his  nag  at  the  front  fence— and  saw  the  man-child  on  thf 
mother's  lap,  his  disgust  was  extreme. 
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It  was  but  a  dif^olvin^  view  which  he  had,  however,  so  H<yim  whs 
Mr».  Lib  truuhformed  iuto  the  wuiuau  of  buBiueas  staudiug  up  tu  Uilk 
unoonoerotidly  with  him.  Lewie  did  not  like  Ham  Jeflriei^  gtiBtenin^ 
red  clieeks  and  black  eyes.  He  preferred  the  society  of  the  bees  and 
the  ri'^lx'  (if  their  stinj^s  to  Ilain  JcffrioAV^  snciety  and  the  risk  of  his 
stiiiL^,  Hid  with  much  candor  marched  toward  the  hives  while  Mrs. 
Lib  heid  cuuferenoe. 

Ham  looked  after  Lewie,  lifting  bis  lip,  and  giving  bis  own  biff 
boot  an  expressivie  swish  with  the  cattle-whip  whioh  be  oanied  coiled 
in  one  hand. 

"  Elder  Brock  and  El«ic  thevVe  just  corae  to  'r  house.  Said  they 
prorniHed  to<x)iae  home  witli  you  to  dinner  after  big  luetiliu*  to-morrow. 
I's  goin'  past,  and  thought  I'd  better  ask  whether  you  expect  to  fetch 
them  home  with  yon,  or  if  I  dionld  oflfer  bim  my  mare  ana  buggy." 

"  We  exp<x't  to  drive  two  horses  to  oor  two-seatetl  buggy/'  replied 
Mrs.  Liby  trimlj.  **  The  elder's  a  big  man,  but  I  reckon  we  can  pall 
him." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  then.  Folks  here  so's  they're  able  to  set  u]),  I 
a'poee,"  said  Ham,  narrowing  his  eyes  and  smiling. 

"  We're  hearty,"  replied  Mrs.  Lib.    "How's  all  at  your  housti?" 

"  Middlin'.  St»'s  they  oan  loll  rotind  on  each  other's  laps.  Tell 
Lew,"  said  Ham,  as  he  Ktarttxl,  switch inf;  his  boot  again  with  the  caftle- 
'whip,  "  I  seen  a  nail  easy  swing  up  to  Lancaster  last  week.  A  man 
can  lay  down  and  stretch  himself  oat  in  it.   They  call  it  a  hammick." 

Thank  you  kindly.  I'U  tell  him,"  said  Mrs.  Lib,  with  nndis- 
torbed  good  bamor,  sitting  down  again  to  her  churning. 

II. 

The  principal  session  of  quarterly  meeting  was  over,  the  elder  and 
bia  daui^ler  bad  been  driven  to  Stevensons'  through  the  silent  autumn 
noon  sunshine,  and  with  tlietr  \\o^t  and  hostess  hnd  eaten  such  a  dinner 
as  Ohio  farn)-}i()uses  set  forth,  'i'ho  ehler  was  a  huge,  benevolent  man, 
illiterate  hui  <arnest,  whose  haie  old  cheeks  seemed  to  oist  a  pinkish 
tint  into  his  gray  hair.  He  filled  up  Mrs.  Lib's  beet  bair^oth  rocker, 
visibly  breathing  in  long  heaves  beneath  fii  '  hands  which  he  crossed 
upon  his  mighty  chest,  and  watched — with  curious  intercut  in  the  ^m- 
bols  of  such  a  creature — Lewie's  aOitudes  towanl  Elsie.  Mrs.  Lib  aiso 
sat  beside  a  window,  where  sheoouid  watcli  the  two  heads  moving  about 
her  garden.  She  was  solemn  in  her  best  black  cashmere  dress,  aud  ex- 
amined Brother  Brock  with  a  penetrating  eye  when  he  talked. 

The  Lord,"  said  he,  ponderously,  "  has  seed  fit  to  call  my  family 
all  home,  Sifter  Stevenson,  except  the  one  yo-lamb."  He  beat  his 
chair-arm  retictUively  witli  the  bide  of  his  fist,  *'  Aud  I  have  just  this 
keer  now :  that  is,  to  e*ee  her  settled  before  l*m  callefl  myself." 

'<That'sanatiumlfeelin',Brctber  Brock,"  said  Mis.  Lib.  She  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  thud  of  her  own  palses. 

'*  Yes.  They  may  not  put  me  on  the  superannu  itc!!  list  for  a  good 
many  ye'r.s  yit  ;  I  hojKi  my  usefulnf-s-s  ain't  over  ;  but,  whether  1  live 
to  be  superaimuatui  or  not,  1  want  to  see  iter  settled.    Yes,  I  druther 
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we  her  settled  mxm  ihau  not  m  airlj.  And  I  guesa  the  thiDg  is  workin' 
aboof  The  elder  laughed  a  good-natured  rumble.  *'  Brotner  Jeffir's's 
son  is  a  fine  young  man.  He  ain't  been  brought  under  conviction  of 
his  sins  yit,  but  he  has  a  prayin'  fatlior  and  mother,  and  he  showed 
considerable  intrn-^r  at  the  last  revival.  'Tain't  houses  and  h'v^  farms 
and  fine  furneytwr  that  makes  a  wtujian  iiappy  in  the  married  state: 
it's  a  manly  husband.  But  Brother  Ham  Jeflr's  is  right  well  fixed,  too, 
fyt  a  young  man." 

"  Ham  JefiVa  and  Elsie*s  up  and  down  engaged  to  be  married, 
then  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Ijib.  In  her  neighlK)rhood  sucli  a  question  was 
oonsidered  a  prying  indelicacy,  but  she  could  stop  at  nothing  while  she 
thought  of  the  blue  eyes  and  curly  golden  head. 

Wdl,"  said  the  eld^,  twinkling,  and  using  his  privilege  of  eva- 
sion,   they  liavon't  took  me  into  their  oooosel  yit." 

"  Ham  Jelfr's  is  a  decent  enough  young  man,"  the  widow's  con- 
science compelled  her  to  admit.  "  I  never  heard  anything  against  him, 
except  he  was  pretty  free  and  rough  with  his  tongue." 

"  Them  kind  of  &ult8  wears  away  with  experience,"  said  Brother 
Brook.  "  The  deqiest  convicted  suner  I  ever  seen  had  beoi  a  pro&ne 
swearer." 

Mrs.  Lib  fixed  hor  wes  on  the  splashy  figure  of  her  parlor  carpet. 
She  was  used  to  concentrating  her  thoughts  to  a  foc  u-< ;  and  all  the  out- 
door world, — lighted  by  thai  double  portion  of  sunshine  with  whidi 
aatomn  ganiisfaes  the  crowns  and  feet  of  all  trees, — ^tbe  ponderous 
ticking  of  the  cherry  dock,  feeling  its  way  with  iron  hands  around  its 
own  scarred  face, — even  the  elder's  voicx?  carrying  on  a  burden  of  caraj)- 
meeting  rcTiiiniscenceH,  had  no  part  in  her  mitul,  wliiie  she  garni  and 
talked  with  that  inner  voice  which  sometimes  does,  but  generally  does 
not,  use  the  tongue. 

"  My  man-child  can't  stand  sufierin^.  He  never  could  endure  pain. 
That  buttar-fiMSed  Elsie  Brock  !  I  wish  I  could  make  her  love  him.  Yet 
she'll  never  appro<nate  him  and  know  all  tlint''^  in  him,  like  I  do.  It 
might  l)e  best  to  have  him  die,  if  I  could  be  tieud  w  ith  him.  But  then 
the  girls  would  get  hb  things  I've  saveil  and  taken  aire  of.  Misery 
and  aatififiration  get  so  mixed  in  this  world  you  can't  separate  them  nor 
say  what's  best.    I  can't  bear  to  see  him  wrapped  up  in  any  woman  not 

food  enough  for  him,  and  yet  I  couldn't  lay  still  in  my  grave  and  leave 
im  alone. 

Thus  her  mental  activi^  ran  on  into  jangles  while  she  looked  at  the 
carpet  or  nodded  assent  at  brother  Brock. 

Like  all  energetic  women  who  feel  the  responsibilities  of  this  inter- 
tangled  life,  she  was  fiercely  anxious  to  act  as  a  special  Providence  to 
her  own.  That  chf^ivjf-d>le  and  elusive  quality  which  we  call  imppine-^s, 
and  wliich  varies  so  strongly  at  ditl'erent  |>eriods  of  our  ex|>erien(«,  siie 
was  determined  to  have  for  her  son  ;  while,  starittg  this  determination 
in  the  &ee^  stood  the  common  lot  of  probable  disappointmoit. 

The  innoc^t  creature  who  was  adding  to  the  many  agonies  Mi-s. 
Lib  had  endured  over  her  man-child  walked  along;  tlie  garden-path, 
enjoying  the  .surface  of  all  thin(«>i,  without  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
potentate  of  the  Koil  on  which  site  tro<l. 
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Lewie,  trim  in  ins  tailor-made  Sunday  ciuthes,  huDg  beside  her,  his 
eyes  watching  the  Oerman  gravity  of  Elsie's  ftoe.  The  girl's  wajrs  were 
plain  and  Quaker-like.  Her  various  little  adornments  were  conspicuous 
only  in  being  exceedingly  clean.  She  had  a  bulginj;  white  forehead  and 
calm  blue  eyes,  and  Imt  stronorest  trait  was  a  direct  siooerity  almost  as 
ponderous  us  her  father's  physical  presence. 

''But  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Spenser's  'Faerie  Qaeene^?"  said 
Lewie,  hovering. 

**  No,"  replied  Elsie,  in  perfect  good-fellowship,  "  hot  my  grancU 
mother  used  to  tell  about  spooks.   There  really  isn't  any  spooks  or 

feirie"." 

"  This  is  such  a  beautiful  poeui.^' 
"Is  it  long?" 

"  Yes.    But  I  can  repeat  the  argument  to  you." 
"  I  don't  like  to  hear  arguments^"  said  £lsie^ "  or  debates  of  any 
kind." 

But  1  wish  you  would  like  what  I  do"  urged  the  man-child. 
"I've walked  op  and  down  thb.partioalar  garden-idl^— from  that 
cross-path  to  the  oarmot^buabes — nearly  every  eveniiw  since  I  was  a 
little  boy.   Mother  set  the  pinks  all  along  becanse  I  enjoy  them  so 

much." 

"  Yes,"  assente<i  Elsie,  forming  the  words  with  sweet  lips,  **  I  think 
pinks  are  tlie  must  prettiest  flower  that  grows." 

Lewie  laughed  and  trembled,  feeling  tiie  suicere  goodness  of  her 
soul  penetrateliim  like  some  exquisite  odor. 

"Yon  ctmldn't  use  any  word  that  I  wouldn't  ndmire,"  said  he. 
"And  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  spell,  so  X  could  spell  just  like 
you." 

I  don't  well  very  well,"  owned  Elsie,  sincerely.  "  I  always  had 
to  work,  and  didn't  get  much  of  a  chance  at  schoolin'.  Yoor  mother's 
educated  you  up  to  be  a  fine  scholar.  Hot  doesn't  so  much  readin'  and 
study  make  you  feel  kin<1  of  do-less?" 

The  pipes  of  the  late  summer  itiHoct^  <ame  in  to  till  a  pause;  and 
£lsie  knocked  a  grasshopper  off  her  sleeve. 

Is  your  fiither  do-leas  because  he  preaches  instead  of  ploughs?" 
put  forth  Lewie,  after  tnrninff  her  question  in  his  mind. 

"  No,  he  isn't  Some  folks  says  he's  the  powerfuUest  ezhorter  they 
ever  h^rd." 

"  Consider  me  an  exhortcr,  too,"  said  I^wie.  "  I  expect  to  do  my 
work,  if  I  don't  do  it  altogether  with  my  muscles  like  Ham  Jeff^s. 
Did  yon  ever  lean  against  the  window-gash  at  night,  with  nothing  but  it 
between  yon  and  the  great  dark,  and  feel  as  if  you  mud  burst  oot  and 

fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 

"  No,"  said  Elsie.  "  I  always  put  the  blind  down  and  seen  if  things 
were  oomlbrtable  for  father." 

"  It  does  please  me  to  have  you  talk  like  you  dol"  the  boy  ex- 
claimed, laughing.      I'm  a  Ijalloon  ;  you're  the  rope  that  holds  me." 

Elsie  re<rarded  him  wifli  serene  di'^approval. 

"  I  ain't  a  ro()e,"  said  she.       You  talk  so  fiinny.** 

**  Don't  you  like  to  hear  me  talk  a  bit  ?"  fiilteretl  Lewie. 
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"I  don't  mind  it"  she  replied,  strictly  candid  in  her  demeanor, 
"  when  I  hain't  got  better  company." 

**  And  what  do  yon  call  better  company  ?*'  the  boy  inqniied,  hia  lips 
whitening.    "  Is  it  Ham  Jeffr'ar' 

"He's  Ikcu  keej)in*  company  with  me  till  I've  got  uaed  to  him/' 
said  Elsie,  glancing  mildly  toward  the  road. 
"  Do  you  like  liim  V* 

"He's  real  good  connmny/'  the  girl  admitted. 

The  boy  gazed  ut  her  with  a  fierce  puckering  of  his  whole  face. 

Elsie  was  watrliing  two  calves  whi<"!i  |>okod  flu^ir  noses  between  the 
ganlen-palings.  The  expanse  of  their  pasture  was  not  enough  tor  them, 
but  the^  must  be  stretching  at  raspberry- briers  on  forbidden  ground. 
The  Bwiftly-ehanging  conntenance  beside  her  passed  through  its  passion 
unnoted  by  Imt.    Lowie  turned  his  back. 

"  Them's  right  nice  calves,"  said  Elsie. 

The  lx\v  whisporcil  Ix^tvveeti  his  twth,  "  You've  the  soul  of  a  butcher!" 

Mrs.  Lib  saw  him  flving  from  the  |;arden,  and  heard  him  run  up- 
stairs, where  he  slammed  and  locked  his  chamber  door. 

Later,  she  knocked  to  call  him  down  to  prayers  and  Sunday  evening 
luncheon. 

"  Don't  let  anybody  come  near  me,"  he  responded.   "  I'm  in  soHtaiy 

confinement." 

And,  knowing  him  as  slie  did,  she  made  excuses  fur  him,  and 
herself  drove  the  Brocks  to  evening  meeting,  where  they  were  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  other  neighbors.  Afler  the  sermon  and 
exhortation  Ham  Jeffries  stood  at  the  (•liaj)el  door  and  crookwl  his  arm 
for  Elsie,  Mrs.  Lib  find  t  magi  nation  enough  to  arrange  the  conversa- 
tion in  wliich  the  girl  wouiii  express  to  iier  lover  her(»ndid  disapproval 
of  Lewie,  while  &  two  drove  along  moonl^hted  roads.  It  was  ego- 
tism on  her  part,  however,  to  suppose  that  ne  occupied  a  frsction  of 
their  talk. 

She  crept  home  through  the  woods  herself,  and  tmve  the  hordes  to 
her  Id  red  man,  who  was  sitting  ou  the  barn-yard  fence  whistling  and 
waiting  for  her. 

Her  man*child's  room  stood  open  and  empty,  so  she  lay  down  on 

the  sitting-room  lounge  and  waited  for  him,  as  many  a  mother  has 
waltcil  for  a  wayward  child.  Xext  day  would  be  her  wash-dav.  She 
neeiled  sleep  for  the  hard  labors  to  b<j  performed  ;  but  these  would  be 
as  nothing  compared  to  tite  strain  of  that  cord  by  which  the  boy  dragged 
her  after  all  his  moods. 

He  came  in  after  midnight,  damp  with  dew  and  physically  exhausted, 
and  Mrs.  Lib  made  him  lie  on  the  lounge  while  she  brought  him  a 
drink  of  jelly-water.  She  was  triumphant  at  having  liim  once  more 
for  her  own,  she  was  hurt  and  indignant  because  he  itad  evidently  met 
with  a  repulse,  she  was  solemnly  bent  on  comforting  him  as  only  an 
angel  or  a  doting  woman  can  comfort 

"  I'll  be  the  death  of  you  yet>  mither,''  he  whispa«d,  remorBefully, 
setting  the  empty  goblet  down. 

"Not  while  my  inan-ehild  conies  home  to  lay  his  head  in  niy  lap," 
said  Mrs.  Lib.    bhe  saw  witii  tiie  eyes  of  hard  practical  sense  that  nis 
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fiuK^  had  been  bat  the  caprioe  of  a  bo^,  whQe  with  the  0768  of  synapA* 
thetio  insight  she  beheld  the  gash  which  even  tliia  had  left  in  his  eoal. 

"  Soon  as  harvest  is  dean  oiv&e,  Lewie,  we'll  go  away  for  another 
little  journey  toget  her." 

"I'd  like  to  get  out  of  this  luto  soiuethiug  else,  inither.  Why  isn't 
every  woman  like  you  ?*' 

Oh,  the  one  you're  to  have  mil  be  dear  b^ond      man-ehild  P 

**  I  wish  people  were  born  mated ;  then  they  would  never  go  bomping 
against  walls  like  blind  bfits.*' 

"Give  iH  mothers  a  cluiiice  before  the  wives  are  fetelied  onto  the 
carpet.  Yuu  wuuidu't  have  been  satisiicd  vvilii  this  one.  iu  live  yeard' 
time  you'd  roe  it'' 

**  Mither,  I  walked  for  hoiir«  in  the  woods.  I  thought  it  over  and 
over.  It  isn't  her  liking  Ham  Jeffr's.  But  she  wasn't  the  pereon  I 
thought  her.  I've  lost  something  I  can  never  get  back.  I've  lost  that 
IHjraon  forever." 

No,  you  haven't,"  said  Mia.  lib.  "  Travel  on  awhile  with  mither^ 
and  we'll  come  to  her  yet." 

The  eldcrberry-bnshes  had  ripcne<l  their  remaining  tender  green 
parasok  into  huge  ruby  bunclie-s  when  Joce  Jellries  again  enoountered 
the  sun-bonnet  of  Samson  Gearing's  wife  among  the  leav(a. 

I  thought  I'd  come  down  and  jpiok  some  more  of  these  elder- 
berries before  y<  n  Mrricd  them  all  ofiP,  she  observed  in  greeting. 

"  I  guess  Mis  Lib  Stevenson  don't  care  which  of  us  gets  them," 
said  iSanison  Gearing's  wife. 

No ;  siie's  all  took  up  with  gettlu'  ready  for  another  jaunt  wUh 
that  man-child  of  hers." 

"  Is  it  on  aooonnt  of  hia  health  7" 

"No.  It's  on  account  of  his  lackin'  horse  sense,"  said  the  large 
woman,  treacling  down  bn^hes  without  mercy.  Folks  that's  bora  that 
way  has  iar  to  go  in  this  world." 

J£  H.  Oatherwood. 


OR  A  OK 

I KNOW  not  what,  but  when  she  lifts  her  hand 
To  point  a  flower's  perfection,  with  but  **Sec, 
How  exquisite  I"  the  bloesora  magically 
Assumes  a  rare  new  richness,  as  by  wand, 
And  all  the  quiduned  sense  is  straightway  ftnned 

With  ^ve  on  wave  of  Eden  fragranoy, 
A  Hubtletv  wo  may  not  unden^tand, 

PastL  painter's  brush,  pa:»t  |>oet'8  mLustrelsy. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL.-  A  FLEA 
FOR  FRESa  CENSOESHIF, 

(BT  thi  city  KOXTOB  or  the  PHILASBLPHIA  "PRKtiS.") 

TH£  city  editor  ii  tlu  man  who  aays  twenty  dioiuaiid  woida  abonft 
his  neighbors  every  morning.  Good  news  is  no  news,  and  most 
of  the  twenty  thoiisuud  woHs  am  disa^reaibie  ones.  It  is  the  city 
editor's  duty,  then,  before  all  men,  to  be  circumspect  about  the  pains 
and  penalties  in  sach  eases  made  and  provided.  The  news  or  telegraph 
editor  says  more  thing;s  than  the  city  editor,  aud  generally  more  dis- 
agreeable things,  but  he  does  not  .«ay  them  alx)nt  his  ncighboni.  He 
says  tliem,  as  a  general  thing,  about  poo[)Ie  who  do  not  know  he  is 
uayiug  them.  The  chief  editorial  writer  bays  more  important  things 
wuk  either  the  news  or  dty  editor,  and  em  them  in  a  more  elaboratly 
disagreeable  and  authoritative  way,  but  he  says  them  about  a  class  of 
people  whose  principal  function  in  life  is  to  have  things  said  about 
them;  that  is  to  say,  that  callous  and  casehardened  class  known  as 
Public  Men,  whom  the  laws  aud  Constitution  strip  of  the  right  of  self- 
defenoe,  and  who  remind  the  quizzical  observer  of  a£Eaurs  in  a  free 
ooontey  of  the  rows  of  puppets  at  a  oountry  fair  whom  everybody  has 
the  right  of  pelting  at  five  ants  a  pelt.  The  puppets  are  oontinoally 
hit ;  they  are  continually  knocked  down  ;  they  always  reappear  smiling 
by  a  simple  but  invisible  and  ingenious  device  which  is  known  in  me- 
chanics as  a  spiral  spring  aud  iu  public  life  as  a  I'uU. 

To  illnstrate  more  okarly  the  functions  and  responsibility  of  these 
thfee  execntive  beads  of  the  editorial  or  "  up-stairs"  half  of  a  news- 
paper. If  the  ne\vs  editor  describes  iu  glowing  hues  tlie  career  of  a 
metropolitan  adventuress,  the  only  antagonistic  interest  aroused  is  a 
mild  wonder  ou  the  part  of  the  peraooage  in  question  as  to  how  the 
newspapers  got  on  to^  her.  If  the  chin  editorial  writer  decides  that 
a  oartau  Pubuo  Personage  has  broken  every  law  in  tihe  U.S.  Revised 
Statutes,  every  principle  of  political  morality,  every  promise  in  the 
party  platform,  and  every  pleage  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  the  person 
most  grievously  hurt  is  tlie  private  personage  who  keeps  the  Public 
Perwnage's  scrap-book  and  by  such  deqision  has  bis  weighty  labors 
•tided  to.  Bat  if  the  dty  editor  should  hapjpen  to  say  that  Lawyer 
Muggins  has  filed  papers  in  divorce  in  behalf  ot  Grocer  Buggins  against 
Mrs.  Buggins,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  Ijawycr  Muggins  had  only 
drawn  the  papers  and  sent  them  by  his  clerk  to  l>e  tik'<l  atid  tlie  clerk 
had  loitered  in  one  of  the  iuus  about  the  court  aud  liad  arrived  thereat 
too  late  to  file  the  papers,  then  would  it  be  oondasively  proved  to 
Grocer  and  Mn.  Buggias  that  each  had  grounds  for  a  libel  suit,  in 
whidi  belief  Lawyer  Muggins  and  his  derk  would  undoubtedly  con- 
cur; to  the  chief  editorial  writer,  that  the  city  news  was  so  unreliable 
that  he  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  comment  upon  it;  to  the  editor- 
In-dii^,  that  sneb  extraordinary  reokkssnesB  amwed  an  amount  of 
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indiscretion  sufficient  to  warrant  the  reorganization  of  the  department; 
to  tbe  manager,  thatt  such  carelessness  damaged  the  property ;  to  the 
fiiends  of  the  fiogginses,  that  the  newspai)ers  ought  to  be  suppressed : 

to  the  mana^ng  editor,  tliat  we've  Ix^en  rather  uulucky  latrlv ;  and 
to  the  other  newspapers^  that  you  are  a  "  daily  £ake"  or  a  "  meodacioas 
contemporary." 

It  therefore  follows  that  die  dtf  editor  beoomsi  an  expert  on  the 
seamy  side  of  newspaper  life,  a  ooonoissear  in  libel  snitSy  corrections^ 

retractions,  and  the  relations  of  the  newspaper,  not  to  the  public,  but  to 
the  individual.  As  one  of  this  class  of  exyxTts,  though  periiaps  the 
least  of  the  class,  the  fact  that  has  struck  me  with  the  gr^test  force  in 
the  relation  of  the  newspaper  to  tbe  individual  is  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  present  libel  law  to  protect  either  party  to  that  interminable 
quarroL  In  doeely  following  the  numerous  attempts  in  this  and  other 
Statf-a  so  to  amend  that  law  as  to  afford  tlie  now  notorionsly  inadequate 
protection,  T  have  come  to  the  f!xe<l  couclusion  tluit  the  only  way  to 
amend  the  libel  law  is  to  abolish  it.  If  it  were  abolished  it  would 
have  to  be  replaced.  There  is  hot  one  thing  which  can  replace  it, — a 
press  censorship. 

This  is  a  startlinn-,  a  sweeping,  a  perhaps  iinprnr-ticnble  and  ap- 
parently reactionary  j  roposition.  But  let  us  think  wliat  the  [)rft'sent 
libel  law  is.  An  engine  for  the  oppression  of  decent  t  iiizens  and  con- 
soientions  journals.  A  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  expert  purveyor  <^ 
filth  in  jonrnalism.  A  dub  in  the  hands  of  the  bravo  and  advwitttrer. 
On  the  newspaper  side  of  the  qnr-tionj  I  doubt  if  a  single  capitalist 
could  l>e  injlucffl  to  invest  a  single  dollar  in  a  newspaper  enterprise  if 
he  knew  wliat  a  metii^val  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  truth  the 
libel  law  is.  Every  day  we  see  cable  despatches  portraying  the  hard- 
ships of  English  editors  under  Enelish  law.  The  law  of  England  as 
to  civil  snito  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  The  common-law  deoinon 
that  a  woman  who  is  cail]e<l  a  bawd  and  sim))l y  proved  to  be  a  procuress 
is  entitled  to  damages  stands  to-day  in  this  State,  and  in  most  States  of 
the  Union.  It  is  no  defence  to  prove  a  man  ten  thousand  times  blacker 
than  he  has  been  painted.  He  must  be  oonclnsivelj  shown  to  have 
been  of  exactly  the  same  shade.  If  yon  have  thrown  a  soft  crimson 
reflection  on  his  cliaracter,  it  will  not  aid  yon  to  say  you  might  have 
made  a  fierce  s<'arlet.  This  i.s  t!n^  law  to  which  rf>'p"((ablr'  nifineved 
and  business  men,  the  owners  of  newspapers,  and  conscientious,  clean, 
and  upright  professional  men,  the  writefs  of  them,  are  amenable  in  the 
year  of  grace  1890.  This  is  but  a  joint,  a  oog  in  this  monsboos  engine 
of  oppression,  devised  as  it  was  for  the  suppression  of  a  free  press,  and 
since  nnclmnfn'd  by  a  single  relieving  statute  or  decision. 

On  tlie  uili'  I  hand,  the  condition  of  the  individual  is,  if  anythinj^, 
worse  than  tiiat  ui  the  newspaper.  The  worst  wrongs  that  the  news- 
paper of  to-day  can  inflict  and  does  daily  inflict  can  be  brought  under 
no  measure  of  dvil  damages.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  short  time  ago 
a  respectiiMe  and  generally  careful  nowspaper,  which  r-laims  and  pos- 
sesses an  enormous  daily  cirouiatton,  published  as  a  fact  ia  the  lea(ling 
news  article  on  its  first  page  that  a  whole  class  of  securities,  in  whim 
hondreds  of  its  own  constituents  had  invested  hnndieds  of  thomuidB 
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of  dollars,  was  worthless.  It  did  so  upon  the  testimony  of  an  auony- 
mom  indiyidual  who  had  pud  a  flying  yisit  to  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  the  investm^tts  in  question  wtte  made;  The  aDziety^ 
the  sleepless  nights,  the  distrust  or  all  investments,  caused  by  this 
eareless  nso  of  a  frrcat  function,  arc  simply  incalculable;  but,  a**  this 
journal  had  erroneously  charged  not  man  but  the  clemcnLs  witli  the 
depreciation  of  these  securities,  there  was  and  can  be  no  legal  redress 
Ugt  this  unsettling  of  the  finaneUl  world.  Under  a  discreet  piesa  cen- 
sorship a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  a  light  penalty  fi>r  suoh 
an  offence,  and  a  repetition  of  its  commissinti  would  be  followed  by  a 
suppression  of  the  newspaper.  Another  case  which  has  attracted  wide 
attention  is  the  practical  murder  of  a  onoe  distiuguished  New  York 
phjsieian  hf  a  ''sensational"  New  York  newspa^.  In  his  tottering 
muid  there  was  a  great,  mcrhid  horror  of  pabUoity.  That  newspaper 
naye  him  four  columns  of  it,  and  he  went  and  hanged  himself  A 
aiscreet  pre^s  wn^orship  would  have  allottetl  to  the  man  or  men  who 
had  an  individual  }>articipation  in  tliat  publication  the  term  oi  iuiprison- 
ment  prescribed  by  the  law  for  any  other  homicide.  But  under  the 
"  law  of  evidence''  (that  qnaint  antiquated  instrument  for  the  eztinetion 
of  the  spirit  and  the  survival  of  the  letter,  the  devilish  ingenuity  of 
which  I,  from  mv  ndoh^eenfo  in  n  law  office,  to  this  dav  Imvf  ndmired 
as  a  modern  m(  chanic  may  atlniire  the  thnmb-screws  or  the  iron  boot  in 
the  Tower)  that  death  could  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  men  who 
wrought  it.  Tet  some  newspaper  will  sufi^  ffor  that  crime,-HD0t  the 
newspaper  in  queeliony  but  some  uewsjiaper  a  thousand  miles  east  or 
west  or  north  or  south,  which  has  been  innocently  misled  into  saying 
that  n  parricide  was  u  simple  murderer,  or  that  a  forger  was  a  pickpocket, 
but  which  will  be  duly  mulcted  in  damages  and  costs  because  the  judge 
and  juiy  and  the  people  think  that  "  the  newspapers"  are  "  growing  too 

It  is  plain,  tbonefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  most  serious 
damages  that  a  newspaper  can  inflict.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern 
life,  the  common  law  cannot  protect  the  individual  from  the  nnscrupu- 
lous  or  reckless  newspaper.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  propositions 
to  protect  the  newspaper  from  the  individual.  One  whieh  is  fiequcntly 
innstod  on  by  a  high  authority  is  to  make  a  security  for  costs  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  institution  of  a  lil)el  suit.  This  might  do  away  with  a 
small  percentage  of  speculative  lil)el  suits,  but  would  imt  prevent  the 
institution  of  a  single  spiteful  one.  Another  is  the  allowance  of  the 
plea  of  retraction  in  mitigation  of  dama^^  It  is  not  the  assessment 
of  damagea,  which  is  a  trade  risk,  whidi  is  most  hurtful  to  a  newspaper 
in  an  unsuccessful  litigation,  hot  the  loss  of  pNStige  and  incitemeDt  of 
other  suits.  Still  another  provides  that  express  malice  shall  be  shown 
in  order  to  carry  punitive  damages.  The  intricate  and  inexact  common 
law  leans  somewhat  in  this  direction  now,  but  all  experience  teaches  that 
a  jury  will  hang  a  very  large  verdict  on  very  small  proof  of  express 
malice.  The  amendment  which  has  been  most  loudly  advocated  in  one 
quarter  relieves  the  publisher  of  all  liaijility  and  places  it  solely  on  the 
writer.  Personally,  I,  in  common  with  most  writers,  I  think,  would 
welcome  this  amendment.   The  dignified  retirement  of  the  second  tier 
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for  the  three  months  following  a  plea  of  guilty  would  be  heavea  com- 
p^u'til  with  the  month  or  so  of  nervous  strain  ooosequent  upon  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  a  libel  anit  But  the  propoaition  to  relieve  the 
principal  beneficiary  <tf  an  offence  from  all  reaponnbility  for  its  oom- 
mis.sion  is  so  inherently  abenrd  as  to  call  for  no  comment,  adverse  or 
otherwise.  Still  another  device  is  to  make  the  soui'oe  of  a  newspaper's 
iutbrmaiion  solely'  liable  for  its  correctness.  This  would  be  to  destroy 
the  pieaa  aa  an  inatitation  and  make  if  a  moie  or  leas  foal  condmt  d 
ramor. 

It  therefore  follows,  I  take  it,  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  ^uite  in- 
competent to  protect  the  newspaper  froin  f!ie  nnscrupulous  individual. 

Let  us,  then,  frankly  acknowletlui'  tlmt  ihe  law  of  the  land  is  in- 
competent to  detd  Willi  ihe  relations  of  liie  iuilividuai  to  tlie  nevpspaper. 
Loogy  long  ainoe  we  pcaetically  acknowledged  its  inoompeteno^  to  deal 
with  the  relationa  of  the  public  man  and  the  new8pa|>er,  by  giving  the 
latter  comparative  immunity  for  anything  it  might  publish  concerning 
the  former.  I^et  us  erect  an  extra-judicial  body  which  shall,  with  the 
approval  ol'  the  l^islative  body,  create  its  own  code.  Let  it  be  com- 
posed of  one  journalist,  one  lawyer,  and  one  man  of  affairs.  Let  it 
define  exactly,  after  mature  deliberation  and  the  hearing  of  all  aides, 
ezaoUy  what  the  functions  of  a  newspaper  are,  and  let  it  protect  ka  me 
of  those  fimctions  and  punish  its  abuse.  lam  quite  aware  of  the  clack 
and  clatter  which  any  newsjwpcr  ad  vomiting  this  reform  would  meet 
We  would  hear  first  of  "  tlie  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury."  The 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are.  making  that  eonatitotional  right  sudi  a 
public  scandal  that  it  is  a  question  if  it  long  survives ;  but  grant  its 
immortality, — ^the  American  Constitution  is  about  the  most  elastic  thing 
in  the  coemos.  For  thvpo  months  of  everv  vear  in  the  citv  of  Phila- 
delphia  a  court  sit^  wiiich  tries  the  moral  character  and  claims  to  good 
citizenship  of  three  thousand  men,  finds  more  tlian  half  of  them  want- 
ing, stamps  them  as  wanting,  is  SQStained  by  the  law  and  public  opinion 
in  so  doing,  and  does  it  all  withont  the  aid  of  "the  jury  ayaton"  or 
"  the  law  of  evidenc**."  Xo  press  oensoirhip  could  be  more  arbitrary 
than  the  Licence  Courts  ot'  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg ;  and  yet  if  a 
press  censorship  when  erected  should  acoompHsh  one-half  the  good  that 
tho  license  Courts  have  done,  newspaper  and  individual  alike  wonkl 
rise  np  and  call  it  blessed.  The  times  are  ripening  for  achange.  The 
murmurs  of  the  people  ne  lond.  The  press  of  the  country  is  attempt- 
ing to  deal  to-day  with  aa««ulta  Jipon  its  !il)erties  in  the  courts.  Tt  may 
Foon  have  to  deal  with  tlieni  in  tlie  It^i.ilatures.  When  a  g(KKi  geneiul 
knows  the  ground  on  which  an  impending  buttle  is  to  be  fought,  he 
oocoples  the  ground. 
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^  117HEN  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote,  oearlj  twentj  yean  ago,  a  series  of  sketchea  en- 

V  V  titled  "Lea  Femmea  d'Aitlatee/'  he  probably  did  not  imagine  the  aeopewMeh 

the  title  would  gain  by  translation  in  America.  "  Wires  of  Qeninwa^'  is  tite  namo 

*  of  the  book,  recently  issued  iu  Erigli-^b  here,  and  the  freedom  of  translation  will 

scarcely  be  unpleasing  to  the  author,  fur,  althouf^h  nearly  aH  the  male  characters 
in  the  book  are  artists,  it  is  with  the  mental  quality  called  genius,  and  not  with 
any  speciil  mMliod  of  «q>miion,  tliat  fiie  Mrtiuxr  etmcttma  himself 

Tlie  pojpoee  of  I3ie  aketeliee  oollectiTely  is  to  sliow  tiiat  geninaes  dioDld  not 
numrjr.  The  etlUior  has  too  much  genius  of  the  hi^w  quality  known  as  common 
sense  to  pro«ilv  nreiif  hi^  side  of  the  subject;  he  reasons  by  illustration  instead, 
giving  a  few  clever  sketchea  of  the  lives  of  poets,  paiutera,  sculptors,  dramatistj^, 
and  other  alleged  geniuses  to  prove  that  wife  and  family  hamper  the  inaa  m 
wlunn  is  the  spark  aapposed  to  be  divine,  and  prerent  him  letting  his  li|^t  so 
shine  tibat  it  sbsll  glorify — himself.  The  author  would  not  for  the  worid  be 
understood  hnplyint^  that  the  fault  is  all  with  the  women  ;  on  the  contrary, 
bis  sketches  warn  women  not  to  marry  geniuses,  for  these  fellows  make  unsatis- 
fiutoiy  husbands ;  they  may  be  faithful,  but  they  are  given  to  fits  of  abstraction, 
ftnd  beeome  so  abeorbed  in  whatever  may  be  the  newest  enliject  in  mind  that  they 
have  neither  head  nor  heart  for  anything  else.  It  matters  not  if  tlie  irflb  lie 
sweet,  loving,  intelligent,  complaisant,  and  adoring,  she  is  not  mental! j  her  httS" 
band's  other  self,  so  she  is  to  him  a  hinderance  instead  of  a  help. 

It  may  be  said,  iu  passing,  that  if  the  rule  needs  proof  in  the  form  of  an 
exception,  the  author  himself  supplies  it,  ftr  Dandet  has  long  been  happily 
manned,  his  wile  is  sud  to  1m  part  and  parcel  of  her  husband  in  all  respeets»  and 
their  relations  are  as  delightful  as  any  of  which  romancers  dream. 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  dismiss  such  a  book  with  the  thought  that  it'?  irlons  aro 
^  peculiarly  French,  and  that  Frenchmen  of  imaginative  temperauietit  am  so 

aifect«d  and  selfish  that  au  honest  and  self-respecting  woman  is  beyond  their 
comprehension.  But  talk  like  Dandet's  about  married  geniuses  fa  not  eonfined 
to  nranee;  much  of  it  had  come  from  England.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
columns  and  pages  of  dreary  twaddle  inflicted  npon  the  reading  public  when 
Dickens  separated  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  "incompatibility"?  The 
termination  of  Buskin's  marital  relations  started  a  new  deluge  of  words  about 
die  mkeries  of  married  genius,  and  essayists  are  not  done  peering  into  the 
ihmily  life  of  Garlyle  and  his  wife.  There  are  whispered  tragedies  about  the 
married  lives  of  some  American  prnini^es;  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  pitying 
some  husbands  while  being  sorry  for  the  wives,  men  are  indignant  that  some 
women  artists  and  authors  were  tied  to  "  sticks"  by  the  marriage-knot,  and  there 
seems  a  general  impression  that  among  geniusea  manlage  hi  a  ftilnre. 

Waiving,  as  too  well  known  to  require  discusrion,  the  feet  that  genius,  like 
the  grace  of  God,  does  not  always  bring  omnmcm  aense  with  it,  and  that  without 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  any  person  may  marry  disastrously,  it  is  fair  to 
a-sk,  What  is  a  genina,  that  exception  should  bo  made  iu  his  case  to  the  rules 
that  govern  ordinary  humanity  ?  Is  he  a  being  of  a  distinct  spedes,  or  one  of 
the  gods,  that  he  should  be  regained  as  unlike  other  human  beingsf  b  he  ao 
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grett  th«t  wwnaiif  who  is  ao  little  lower  tluui  the  angela  that  men  seldom  can  see 

where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  is  unfit  to  be  his  male  ? 

He  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  merely  a  nmn  who  has  the  faculty,  natural  or 
acquired,  of  for  a  time  coucentxating  hb  mind  on  a  given  subject.  Worshipful 
Awe  in  the  presence  of  genius  b^au  in  old  times,  when  art  wia  almoet  the  only 
outlet  of  iiiiiag^o«tioii,eoiiceatnt^  Kowaida,ji»howefw» 
Of^KMtonity  makes  eo  niMiy  ocenfMitions  for  genius  that  the  womul  who  would 
avoid  marrying  a  man  who  may  distinguish  himself  in  some  way  above  his 
fellows  must  not  marry  at  all.  It  requires  as  much  genius  to  devise  a  new 
machine  as  to  write  a  poem, — to  plan  and  complete  a  railway  as  to  paint  a  great 
pietose,-^  evdve  t  bemtiftil  house  ftom  rongh  atone  and  wood  m  to  co»x  ft 
etetne  fion  a  block  of  marble :  the  direotioii  may  be  different,  but  the  mental 
qualities  required  are  the  same.  But  does  any  one  advise  tliat  inventors,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  railway  pr^deots,  or  even  the  politiciana  who  wrest  victory 
from  defeat  in  doubtful  States,  shall  not  marry  ?  Does  any  one  counsel  women 
not  to  marry  mch  man  f  Not  tinlem  the  world  hfts  ehanged  since  yesterday. 

Unqnenioning  wonhlp  of  genini  should  take  a  phu»  among  the  dying 
beliefs.  The  indulgence  that  has  been  granted  genius  has  no  more  foundation 
in  morals  and  manners  than  "the  divinity  that  dnth  hedge  a  king."  Before 
education,  proper  food  and  clothing,  soap  and  a  knowledge  of  its  uses,  were 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  men  in  general  were  so  stnpid  that  when  any  one 
displayed  enon^  ability  to  role  his  Mow-behsgi  he  was  regarded  as*  a  psit  of 
the  Divine:  bo  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  Other  men  were  punished  for 
murder,  theft,  and  lying,  hv.i  t!ie  king  cnuld  behead  his  father,  strangle  bi«j 
mother,  8t<?al  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  break  his  word,  a^*  carelessly  aa  if  it  wure 
merely  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  people  never  said  him  nay.  All 
thftt  has  been  ehanged;  even  an  Asiatic  sultan  cannot  be  killed  nowadays  with- 
ottt  a  lot  of  fbreign  physicians  1>eing  penuaded  to  certify  that  ha  Munmitted 
suicide. 

In  like  manner  geniuses  have  been  discovered  to  be  si imlar  to  other  men, 
and  to  he  liked  or  detested  accordingly.  It  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  geaius  to  dis- 
play long  hair,  dirty  linen,  or  mde  manners.  Men  no  longer  crown  the  genius 
with  luirel,  nor  do  women  lay  offerings  of  flowers  at  his  feet,  unless  a  genius  for 
murder  baa  brought  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  The  genius  of  to-day, 
like  his  commonplace  noiirhbor,  is  «^xj)fcted  to  pay  his  wa.shcrwoman,  keep  off 
the  grass  in  the  parks,  avoid  mmtakiug  his  neighbor's  property  for  his  own,  and 
be  Irnoclred  down  if  1m  ealla  aaotlia'  man  a  liar,  liikt  other  men,  he  must  keep 
a  dvil  tongue  in  his  head,  pi^"  his  lazes,  vote  not  more  than  once  on  deetton- 
day,  and  be  picked  up  by  the  police  if  he  seeks  inspiration  too  long  in  the  bottle. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  is  quite  as  careful  as  his  neighbors  to  comply  witli  these 
and  all  other  approved  rules  of  conduct,  and  his  respectability  has  no  undesirable 
effect  upon  his  work,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  assumed  that  he  eannot  bdiave  himself  properly  in 
marriage  without  belittling  the  output  of  his  brain?  Bimply  becanse  some 
people  havp  !>ppn  foolish  enon;j'h  to  ul low  him  more  privileges  tlian  other  men, 
and  absolve  Inni  from  "omc  re:^].  n-iliilitics,  and  because  some  geniuses  have  been 
mean  enough  to  laJce  advuutuge  oi  these  concctssiong.  Geutujies  are  not  unlike 
tiie  rest  of  us  in  ttiis  respect :  no  dssi  of  persons  ever  were  dlsooTered  that  ooold 
be  absolved  from  mental  and  moral  obligation  without  harm  to  IhemseWes  and 
tonnent  Ibr  arery  one  about  them,  Unlbrtunately  for  women,  it  Is  from  their  sex 
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tiukt  most  tuiwDal  •lUmaaees  to  genliuM  oonie.  Women  who  make  the  mbteke 

of  believing  their  own  livee  petty  becanse  consumed  in  attending  to  small  things, 
imagine  that  tlie  man-life  is  grandest  and  most  admirable  which  produces  resnlts 
most  distinctly  visible.  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  them  that  a  pood  poem,  novel, 
pieiure,  or  statue  is  the  result  of  as  much  pett/,  worrying  detail  as  the  making- 
om  of  a  new  dren  or  tho  maiiacemeiitof  •  saooeisfiil  home.  Before  the  man 
who  dooB  Bomathiog  that  aeems  nniutM],  tiist  '*  studs  out,"  these  womm  bow 
down  and  wurbhip,  and  men  accept  such  att^tions  qoite  as  naturally  as  women, 
though  gods  Imveu't  the  facul^  of  goddcsBM  for  sometimes  stepping  from  their 
shrines  to  be  gracious. 

But  suppose  that  a  woman's  adoration  of  a  man's  genius  cause  her  to  marry 
him  t  WoU,  A»  is  not  to  be  envied.  A  wonum  who  marries  a  man  for  anj 
^oality  which  in  not  distinctively  husbandly  commits  a  terrible  blnnder,and  there 
se<*ms  to  be  no  law  of  earth  or  heaven  to  relieve  woman,  any  more  than  mnn,  of 
the  penalties  of  blundering;.  Geniu.s  docs  not  necessarily  imply  the  accompani- 
ment  of  a  single  human  virtue.  Aaruii  Burr  was  a  genius,  and  a  curae  to  every 
one  who  liked  him ;  Guitean  wrote  some  poems  that  were  not  bad ;  indeed,  Satan 
Is  a  marreltons  genius,  according  to  the  confessions  of  those  who  believe  in  his 
personality.  Genin.s  is  often  an  arcident  of  birth,  for  physical  reasons  which 
anatomists  are  beginning  to  understand;  it  comes  as  uucxp»^ct<»dly,  through 
natural  or  abnormal  causes,  as  the  handsome  face  or  the  adorable  moustache 
tof  wliich  some  women  nuuncj,  and  with  deplorable  results. 

After  modi  obserration  of  llTlng  geninsm,— for  *'  a  eat  may  look  at  a  king,"— 
the  writer  jfeels  justified  in  saying  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  as  usually 
they  are,  no  other  men  are  happier  in  married  life  or  make  better  hnsband*?. 
Further,  to  no  man  is  the  companioniihip  of  a  loving  woman  so  necessary  and 
predous  as  to  him  whose  work  demands  extreme  mental  concentration.  No  tnie 
genius  is  likely  to  attain  to  the  lull  measure  of  his  ideals,  or  to  be  satisfied  irith 
his  work ;  he  can  out-criticise  his  crittcs:  so  the  sympathyof  liSs  wife  is  unspeak- 
ably gratifying  and  consoling.  The  results  of  his  work  are  as  tnily  due  to  his 
wife  na  to  himself,  though  her  hand  may  never  have  t^mched  it  nor  her  mind  eom- 
preheuded  it.  Though  he  be  so  great  in  his  Hoe  as  to  have  no  peer,  and  slie  the 
simplest  of  women,  her  lore,  if  it  be  constant  and  active,  is  wliat  he  most  needs, 
and  quite  as  mu<di  as  he  deserves.  To  such  a  woman  the  heart  of  a  nmn  really 
great  goes  nut  in  continual  gratitude;  and,  sftsr  all,  it  was  his  lieart  for  which  she 
married  him,  unless  she  wm  a  fool. 

If  geniuses  should  not  marry,  what  is  to  become  of  men  ?  Genius  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  mder  sex ;  it  is  quite  as  common  among  women  as  among  men. 
There  is  not  a  dqtsrlment  of  art  which  has  not  been  sttcoessflllly  invaded  bf 
women.  Women's  namej<  abound  in  catalogues  of  modern  picture-exhibitions ; 
women  write  a  full  half  of  our  popular  novels  and  many  of  our  poems  ;  women 
on  the  lyric  and  dramatic  stage  rank  as  high  in  public  estimation  and  on  man- 
agers' pay-rolls  as  men;  women  deliver  lectures  (before  the  curtain  as  well  as 
behind  it),  and  some  of  tiiem  preeeh  good  smnons.  Not  a  month  psmcs  with- 
out the  results  of  woman's  inventive  genius  being  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington.  Tn  the  broader  fields  of  applied  ^renins  the  man  must  be  blind 
who  cannot  nee  that  wom&n  has  no  superior  in  the  concealration  of  mind,  the 
absorption  in  the  work  in  hand,  which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  genius. 
It  requires  as  high  quality  of  genius  to  drem  beautifiilly  and  In  taste,  or  to  make 
the  Mde  of  a  house  i%htly  with  common  material,  sa  to  turn  mere  paint  and 
Vol.  XLy.->18 
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ottiiTM  into  a  pictare.  The  world  Mofcaiu  so  mora  a«tij]iiable»  nuunraHoos  woik 
of  gemnB  than  Uie  anooeBBfiil  nuUnteiuuioe  of  a  twhthotiMnd  dollar  home  on  a 

omhthousand  dollar  iooome;  yet  everybody  knows  women  who  accomplish  it 
Are  not  such  geniusc*?  to  mnrrv?  Tlve  serious  suggestion  of  so  dreadful  a  possi- 
bility would  cause  a  revuk  eucn  as  the  world  has  never  dreamed  o£  Men  are 
enduring  creatures,— being  born  of  women, — but  they  axe  naart  eiiMigh  to  know 
when  endaranoe  meant  annihilation, 

Oeniuseii  muai  many  and  be  given  in  maiiiace;  without  It  they  nerer  can 
live  up  their  posaibilitiea.  They  must  marry,  as  niont  of  them  do,  in  their 
crtpacity  oi'  human  beings,— not  geniuses.  Life  in  all  itjj  natural  inlerestti  is  quite 
the  Hume  tu  tlie  genius  m  to  auy  oue  else,  for  he  can  never  safely  rear  his  head 
above  the  clondi  onlen  his  foei  are  firmly  planted  on  the  earth.  Selflshnem* 
arragance^  thonghtlewneaa,  and  cruelty  are  not  distinguishing  marka  of  genini^ 
but  fduItH  too  common  in  individual  members  of  all  classes :  they  merely  become 
more  prominent  when  allied  to  genius.  When  tljis  is  understood,  m  it  should 
have  been  long  before  this,  a  large  class  of  people,  who,  taken  for  all  m  all,  are 
qnito  as  Mtimable  aa  their  neighbors,  will  be  relieved  of  a  harden  of  ondMerved 
MMpidon. 

■  JohkMabbertim* 
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When  Columbus  discovered  .America  it  w;m  a  land  of  forests,  a  woodland 
world,  on  whieli  he  seemed  to  have  fallen.  And  for  i)<^!irlv  three  hundred  years 
afterward:}  _ihe  settlers,  iu  tlieir  march  westward,  fbuuu  lutcrmiuablo  avenues 
of  treea.  It  seemed  as  if  America  was  the  native  realm  of  the  ibnat  giant; 
In  the  present  century,  however,  there  has  been  found  good  reanon  to  reverse 
this  decision.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  treele-ss  domain  has  been 
entered  upon,  much  greater  in  dimensions  than  the  forest-land  to  the  e^ast.  The 
Btate  of  Texas  alone  contains  treelew  areas  greater  than  Pennsylvania,  and  most 
of  the  BtRtos  and  TstTitofiea  ctf  tiie  Esr  West  pessem  forests  only  on  their  moon* 
tain  erssts  and  slopes. 

Originally,  as  the  most  recent  statistics  indicate,  not  more  than  four-tenths 
of  the  area  of  tlie  United  State-^  wi^  f^n^^t-elad.  At  present  the  forests  of 
marketable  timber  cover  about  three-tenthij  of  the  area,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
vast  sum  having  vanished.  The  remaining  fraction  is  being  reduced,  by  aid 
of  axe  and  firebrand,  witii  alanaiog  rapidity.  The  great  white-pine  forests  of 
tiie  North,  onr  most  vatoable  timber,  have  already  suffered  fittal  inioads.  The 
pines  which  once  covered  New  England  and  New  York  are  no  more.  Of 
the  fonncriy  va.st  pine  forests  of  i'ennHylvania  only  a  remnant  remains.  The 
broad  pineries  of  the  Northwest  are  being  cut  into  and  burnt  into  with  frightful 
lack  of  economy.  The  pine  belt  of  the  South  Atlantle,  it  is  true,  still  contains 
immMiae  quantities  of  ezeellent  timber,  while  the  Golf  States  possess  pines 
enough  to  supply  for  a  long  time  all  probable  demands  upon  them  ;  but  these 
Southern  p5ne«i  are  no  fittin!?  HTiVwtitnte  for  the  white  pine  of  the  North,  lieiog 
hard  and  rc!>ioous  and  much  more  Uitbcuit  to  work. 

Our  Ibresli  of  hard-wood  timber  luve  snflteed  dmilar,  though  lem  severe, 
inroads.  Seveial  large  aieM,  of  these  still  remain*  tliat  of  the  Misshrippi 
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baain  has  lost  much  of  theb^t  of  ita  walnut,  ash,  cherry,  and  yellow  poplar,  but 
is  still  rldi  in  vmlttable  trees.  There  are  two  other  great  bodies  of  hard-wood 
timber,  wliidi       iniltevd  Imt  Utile  ih>m  1^^        Oneof  theeeiifluit  wliidi  - 
covers  the  Southern  Alleghany  systecn,  oecupjing  the  ▼eife  of  Virginia  and  the 
Oarolina.^  and  the  east  of  Kentucky  ajid  Tennessee,   Here  abound  oak  of  the 

»  best  quality,  walnut,  cherry,  and  other  valuable  wood?.   West  of  the  Mi'^siagippi, 

from  central  Ali^uuri  to  ceutral  Louiaiaoa,  extends  another  great  hard-wood 
foest,  largely  composed  oC  odr.  The  foiesti  of  Uidkigui  are  yet  rieh  in  nift^et. 

'  Ihew  MMMtitute  the  diief  codetlDg  xemtini  of  tlio  onoe  aU-embneing  ibnele  of 

the  Atlantic  region. 

The  Pacific  slope  is  atill  rich  in  mountain-woodiands.  The  great  fir  forrats 
of  the  coast  districts  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  nearly  intact,  and  contain 
•n  eoonnotti  supply  of  valnnble  timber.  Ihe  derm  of  Oalilbniift  are  rieblj 
clothed  with  pines;  hot  tbo  huge  red-wooda  of  tho  coast  rallies*  Hia^ooadna  of 
tiie  gigantic  Sequoias,  are  being  fatally  assailed.  These  furnish  the  only  real 
substitut*^  for  our  vanishing  white  pines,  and  their  present  rate  of  reduction 
they  promise  to  lose  their  importance  before  many  yean*  have  passed.  The 
other  valuable  forests  of  the  Pacific  region  are  the  pines  of  the  western  slopes 
of  tiie  norfhoraBoekjlffoontaina  and  thoae  of  the  fangei  of  central  AziaMmaDd 
southwestern  New  Mexico.  These  are  yet  almost  undisturbed.  The  remdniog 
fnrrata  of  the  Pacific  legioB  «fe  ftst  diaappearing,  and  are  of  looiU  importanca 
only. 

The  forciit  wealth  of  the  United  States,  as  the  above  statement  indicates,  is 
ilill  enormoaa,  bat  It  ia  fiu*  from  inezhanatible,  and  the  wartoftil  conaomption  to 
which  it  ia  ezpoaed,  if  n<A  cheeked,  will  before  many  yean  leaTo  na  poor  in 

timber.  As  to  its  value,  we  may  state  that  the  forest-producta  of  n  single 
year,  1880,  were  estimated  br  the  Ceuaus  agents  as  worth  probably  $700,000,000. 
In  the  same  year  10,274,089  acres  were  robbed  of  their  forests  by  the  agency  of 
fire,  thoa  adding  enormously  to  our  annual  cooanmptloB  of  woodland  wealth. 
In  regard  to  our  moat  Talnable  timber,  the  white  pino,  the  total  aupply  ready  fox 
the  axe  was  estimated  l^"  Professor  Salient  in  1882  at  about  80,000,000,000  feet, 
widle  it  was  beintr  constumed  at  an  annnnl  rate  of  10,000.000,000  fot-t. 

The  axe,  as  we  have  said,  is  far  from  being  alone  to  blame  for  the  destruction 
of  our  forests,  though  it  has  done  its  work  with  reckless  waste.   Two  other 
agendea  of  deetmction  have  added  enormonaly  to  the  dcTaitation.  Oae  of  theie 
^  is  the  agency  of  fire,  which  annually  sweeps  over  many  square  miles  of  primeval 

forest,  de.'^troying  all  lif  '  in  its  fatal  prithn'ay,  and  injuring  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  Buch  H  degree  that  year*}  of  useless  undergrowth  mn^^t  p];i!>se  before  the 
surface  is  in  condition  to  bear  another  foreiit;  and  trequcntly  the  uew-grown 
treea  are  of  inftticr  i^edes,  fiur  lew  valaablo  eeonomi«udIy  than  dioaa  wliioh 
they  vBp]aoe»  " 

These  ruinouf  conflagrations  are  in  frreat  part  due  to  pnre  carele'eness. 
Their  most  frequent  causes  are  the  heedlessness  of  fnrraers  in  bruah-burning  and 
of  hunteni  in  leaving  their  camp-fires  imextinguished.  The  railroads  also  are  f 
aoaw«abIo  far  a  conaidevabte  ahara  of  tite  damage.  The  beapa  of  dried  xefnae  left 
by  the  lumbermen  are  like  ao  many  powder-magadnea,  and  haTc  mneh  to  do  with 
the  stattiog  and  the  spread  of  the  flames.  All  these  caus^  are  preventable,  and 
for  one  acre  burned  over  by  act  of  Pxoridenoe  there  are  fifty  burned  over  through 
the  improvidence  of  man. 

A  second  source  of  great  damage  ii  the  forest  browsing  of  animals.  It  ia 
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common  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  and  in  California  to  turn  cattle,  sheop, 
homes,  and  hogs  into  the  woods,  to  pick  up  there  a  scanty  snheistence.  The  result 
t  is  the  deslructioD  of  seedling  plaat^  iu  immense  numbers,  while  young  trees,  and 
often  old  one*,  am  UUed  bj  iho  Um  of  th^r  buk.  Ho0i  add  to  the  rain  by 
KMtii^  up  iho  Tonng  pinea  and  iMding  on  thw  siiccnient  note.  PiofeaMNr 
Sargent  tells  us  that  at  the  opening  of  the  dry  sf^ason  in  California  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  driven  into  the  mountains  to  graze,  and 
(hat  from  the  foot-hiils  to  the  highest  alpiue  meadows  not  only  every  blade  of 
graBR.bat  alao  evwy  aeedling  tree  ia  deaboyed.  The  preeent  foreati  await  the 
axe,  bnt  the  hopea  of  fnture  Ibrerts  are  rained. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  sharp  hoofii  of  iixe  sheep,  winding  up  the  steep  acclivi- 
ti(«,  tread  out  the  roots  of  the  grttmes  and  other  perennial  plants;  the  soil, 
deprived  of  its  vegetable  covering,  i^  washed  away  by  the  rains;  and  not  only  is 
the  poaaibility  of  future  forests  destroyed,  but  the  ftrtRe  plalna  below  axe  threat- 
ened with  bnrial  under  the  gravel  and  aand  awept  lirom  the  bare  mountain- 
aidea. 

The  evil  results  of  the  reckle*«  destruction  of  onr  forej<ts  ia  by  no  meana 
confined  to  loss  of  timber,  though  this  in  itself  is  sufficiently  severe.  Ft  takes 
ixum  hfty  years  U>  a  century  or  more  to  replace  a  mature  tree  that  haa  been 
deatvoyed ;  and  when  the  course  punned  aeema  specially  deaigned  to  praTent  ila 
replaiaemcnt,  ita  loss  is  irreparable.  But  forests  are  of  other  ntility  than  as 
Bottrres  of  lumber  supply.  As  guards  to  the  river-fl'  w  tJiey  are  of  ine^stimable 
value,  and  the  loss  of  the  mouutaiu-forestH  of  our  country  would  prove  seriously 
disastrous  to  the  fertility  of  the  plains,— fatally  so,  in  some  instances.  It  seems 
not  without  derign  that  Ihe  wateroonxaea  of  the  land  have  their  aomoea  in  the 
ibicata,  since  theae  ara  the  lialance-wheela  of  the  riTeis»  the  legnlattag  agen^  to 
retain  the  rains  and  yield  their  waters  in  qniet  flow  instead  of  in  desolating 
torrents  to  the  plains.  Their  destruction  means  the  ruin  of  our  great  river;*  fnr 
purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  the  delation  of  bordering  cities,  and 
the  devastating  overflow  of  fertile  valleya. 

The  ftreat-oovered  hill  haa  aa  one  of  ita  chief  taMom  the  retention  of  the 
rains,  which  percolate  slowly  through  the  Bftat  of  fallen  leaves  and  the  oovering 
of  soil,  gnidually  feeding  the  sjmng!*  and  streams,  while  much  of  the  water  is 
returned  to  the  air  throutrh  leaf-evaporation.  The  snows  of  winter  are  likewise 
retained,  and  melt  but  slowly.  A  for^t-denuded  hill,  on  liie  contrary,  sutl'en) 
tlie  nine  to  flow  at  once  Into  the  etreaau^  swelling  fiiem  anddenly  and  dangei^ 
ously,  while  in  seasons  of  drought  they  become  iqjnriously  reduced.  The  anowa 
likewisi',  lying  on  bare  liill-sidcs,  melt  with  perilous  rapidity  under  the  first  warm 
suns  of  spring,  pour  their  watern  in  torrents  into  the  streams,  and  make  them- 
selves felt  in  rum  lar  below.  Kor  is  this  the  only  damage.  The  mountains,  once 
denuded  of -their  trees^  soon  become  robbed  of  their  aoil,  and  incapable  of  ftitara 
Ibteat  grow^.  The  work  which  natura  haa  done  through  agea  of  alowaoit->build* 
Ing  is  often  thus  undone  in  a  few  years  of  man's  civilized  energy. 

The  qne?;tion  which  next  arise<*  i^^,  how  i.s  this  destruction  to  be  avoided? 
That  governmental  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  is  nectary  is 
aelfravident;  but  wlwt  atepa  ahoold  goveranMnt  take  to  prevent  man's  lavish 
mateitalnen  and  restrain  the  aeHUhneas  of  reekleia  individnala  who  mtj  welt 
any, ''After  us  the  deluge,"  since  their  methods  of  operation  are  particolarly 
wi'I]  cHl'Miliifed  'o  drown  the  rivfr-villeyi  with  rtnnnal  floods?  In  part^  of 
Europe  cousenative  methods  are  now  in  progress.   Many  of  the  river-yielding 
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Ulki  of  flMt  oontjawit  Juive  been  long  dnoe  denuded  of  their  teece  and  mO,  lad 

their  riven  in  consequence  vibrate  between  destructive  flood  and  shallow flow» to 
the  virtual  ruin  of  large  districts  of  fertile  land.  France  and  some  other  countries 
are  seeking  to  reatibrest  the  hiiis,  but  the  process  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one. 
The  slopes  are  terraced  and  the  descending  waters  made  to  flow  slowly  back  and 
^  Ibfflli  in  Ittenl  dinnneh,  thns  pierenting  their  rapid  deicent  to  the  plains,  and 

frvoring  tlie  aoonmiiletioa  of  eoil  and  the  growth  of  the  traee  wUeh  om  planted 
on  the  terraces. 

^  In  this  country,  fortunately,  such  measures  have  not  become  necessary,  and 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  forest  conditions  may  reach  no  such  extreme.  We  have 
grown  vise  in  time,  and  a  present  application  of  oar  wisdom  may  aave  oa  from 
mnch  fiitnre  tnrable.  That  onr  woodlands  oan  be  made  peimanently  prodoetive 
has  already  been  proved  in  Maine.  Li  that  State  the  reckless  waste  of  former 
years  has  been  followed  by  a  careful  preservation  of  the  forej*t,  while  fires  in  the 
woodlands  have  almost  cea.sed.  The  cutting  of  young  trees  ia  in  large  measure 
prohibited,  and  large  areaii  are  being  replanted.  The  people  of  Maine  clearly 
perceived  that  one  of  their  ehief  aonrcea  of  wealth  was  Tanishing,  and  the  growth 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion  has  pbt  an  end  to  waste  by  fire  and  axe.  A  feed 
annual  supply  from  that  State  may  be  counted  on  in  the  future. 

In  New  York  earnest  attention  ha3  recently  been  dirt'ct«'d  to  the  Adirondack 
forests,  the  rapid  felling  of  wliich  is  threatening  serious  injuiy  to  the  Hudson 
Biver,  whose  head-wateia  they  protects  State  owna  modi  of  this  fiirest*laod, 
and  ia  seeking  to  aoqnire  more,  aa  State  ownetahip  seems  the  <mi^  safiqgnaid 
agidnst  the  reckless  greed  of  foreateis. 

In  the  West  the  prairie- regions  are  becoming  covered  with  woodland  with 
encouraging  rapidity.  The  original  cause  of  the  treeless  charactux  of  these  great 
plains  is  not  well  known,  bnt  it  has  been  long  continued  by  the  annual  grass- 
humings  and  tlie  ahnost  impenetrable  chaiacter  the  soil.  The  breaking  of  the 
soil  with  the  plough,  the  cessation  of  the  burnings,  and  the  efforts  of  the  faruMt% 
promise  before  many  yf^rn  t<i  produce  a  decided  chiinL'f  rif  rfm  litifu-;  in  these 
fertile  plains,  whose  climate  and  rainfall,  except  in  their  western  border^iand, 
are  weii  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  beveral  of  the  prairie  States — as  Kansas, 

*  Nebraska,  and  lowar-Hxibr  a  reward  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  fhts  stfrnnlus 

has  done  much  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  woodland  througliout  this  region. 
One  valuable  result  pf  this  process  will  probably  be  to  reduce  the  destnictiveBem 

^  of  the  winds  which  cause  such  havoc  upon  the^ie  Western  plains. 

Juat  what  moisur^  will  be  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  forests  which  remain 
to  ns  can  be  dedded  only  by  experiment  Severe  penalties  for  the  starting  of 
woodland  flies  would  seem  in  oider,  rewards  for  the  pceMrratio&  aa  well  aafor  ' 
the  planting  of  yonng  trees,  and  a  rigid  system  of  sapervision  over  the  still 
o^tptinive  ^overnmpnt  forf«N,  wit)?  strict  reeulations  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of 
mountaiu-wo«<ilajKk.  The  "kilUug  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs,"- 
which  has  been  the  method  hitherto  in  onr  forest  economy,  needs  to  be  stemlx 
prohibited,  if  we  are  to  transmit  to  our  children  the  noUe  foiest  domain  willi 
which  oatnre  has  provided  us. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  vital  necessity  has  made  it>'e!  f  ^  pparent  to  Congress, 
whc)se  course  of  action  ha.-^  Iteeu  conspicuous  for  thp  iiiicnncern  and  levity  with 
•  which  it  has  treated  thi^  great  4ue8tion.   Fortunately,  tiie  people  themselves  have 
taken  it  in  hand.  State  FonstiyAaiooiationa  are  eamesilj  studying  the  sitoation 
wd  piening  for  iefoiBi»  and  tlie  new  institntion  of  Arbor  Day  ia  instilling  Into 
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the  rkiug  generatiou  that  reverence  for  the  tree  which  has  almost  died  out 
uoder  dM  long  tyranny  of  tbe  «I6.  TIhm  mof«n«ili  had  tiidr  ittlDg  expr«»* 
■ion  in  the  ForMtoy  OongnH  wliich  raoentlf  mat  in  Pliilaid«lplii«,  In  whldi  the 
sitnation  mm  Mj  diacuBed  and  an  uigent  appeal  made  to  CongreM  to  adopt 
stringent  measures  of  forest -preservation.  This  was  embodied  in  a  resolution 
asking  Congrea^  to  withdraw  from  sale  for  the  present  all  forest-lands  belonging 
to  the  gOTernment,  and  to  provide  for  their  protectioa  imtU  a  goTemmeatal  com- 
miadon  ihal]  bave  thorooghlj  examined  theie  woodland  ngioni^  dedded  wliaift 
forests  shall  be  pennanentlj  pieiemd,  and  laid  ont  a  plan  of  national  fomii 
administration. 

That  this  shall  be  done  speedily  and  efficiently,  and  shall  be  aided  nnd 
abetted  by  aimilar  local  action  in  tlie  several  Siat«8,  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
deaired,  both  fbr  our  own  take  and  for  that  of  the  generationa  to  oome. 

CAorin  iUbrm 


TSB  DISSIPATION  OF  RBADWQ, 

It  ia  related  somewhere  of  A  rcmarknble  somebody  that  after  reading  his 
morning  paper  he  could  repeat  its  contents  verbaJtm,  including  the  advertiae- 
mentA.  Wonderful,  to  be  surel  But  what  object  hud  he  in  readiug  everything 
in  hia  motning  paper?  Of  the  thouaand  items  in  it»  how  many  of  them  either 
ooncerned  or  interested  lumself  f  He  read  for  either  mental  solace  or  mental 
Btimuliint.  He  taak  his  morning  dram  of  reading  aa  the  toper  takcB  his  ooektail* 
It  was  hahi*  nnd  necessity  with  him. 

It  is  told  ot  another  somebody  that  he  would  not  read  a  newspaper  at  any 
time,  aaaerting  aa  hia  reaaon  that  nine>tentfaa  of  it  waa  an  irritating  patchwoA 
of  efenti,  aonl-etining  and  aggravatinii^  and  tiie  o^er  tenth  did  not  oontain 
oomfort  proportioned  to  the  smart 

In  neither  of  these  opposite  cases  waa  there  intellectnr\1  temn^^mnfe. 

The  profit  in  judicious  reading,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  is  undeni- 
able, but  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  readers  are  mental  drunkards.  Their 
diiaipntion  ia  moat  ii^uriona  to  themaeWea,  and  aelllah  towarda  otheis:  lliey  do 
little  if  any  thinking;  they  absorb  mental  stimulants;  they  excrete  nothing. 

Tl)  ■  li.ibihial  reader  of  fiction  must  have  a  dnily  i]  -c  and  be  wrought  up  by 
thi"  CXI  ituuient  it  afTord.s, — must  live  for  liours  uiiiong  fancied  characters  and 
cjtcitiug  scenes, — love  with  lovers,  hate  with  balerH,  mourn  with  mourners,  be 
•nptemely  happy  if  all  things  tarn  out  right,  or  anflbr  the  pains  of  qnarrelaome 
diignst  if  things  go  wrong.  Among  the  readera  of  all  olaaaes  of  literatnre  thOfO 
mental  inebriates  exist.  Their  mental  cravinirs  must  hp  gratified.  Writers  upon 
every  subject  concoct  their  several  tipples,  and  the  book-stall  h  the  inviting  bar 
at  which  they  purchase,  or  the  library  the  well-stocked  cellar  from  which  they 
draw.  The  eAct  of  conitant  imbibition  from  the  mighty  liver  of  Litentnre 
upon  lite  nilnda  of  anoh  diinkan  ia  moat  damaging.  Beading  from  habit,  thor 
intellectual  faculties  cease  to  act  in  unison  with  theeje:  tfiebook  becomes  the 
brain.  When  it  is  read  and  covers  dosed,  its  ideas  are  inside,  indelibly  inscHhed  • 
in  the  ink  that  lives,  but  such  rcadcn>'  memorit^  have  not  received  on  their 
taUeta  one  single  scratch  to  mark  its  perusal.   Again,  so  much  do  sndi  repeated 
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dabanclMifet  of  tiM  intellaeft  dbord«r  it;  tbat  oolann  after  oolvmii  will  word  ftr 
word  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  wUle  thought  wanden  sway  on  a  tramp  of  its  own. 

A  touch,  a  slammed  door,  an  upward  cast  of  the  eye,  and  the  half-hour's  reading 
and  the  half-hour'a  tramp  are  blanks  comparable  to  fly-leaves.  The  drunkard 
ia  subject  to  alcoholic  trances;  the  dissipated  reader  has  reading-trances  quite 
^  ia  pioftmid* 

Beading  too  maeh  baa  worse  raolta  thaa  leading  too  little.  Action  may 
and  does  accompany  ignorance,  but  idleness  is  the  result  of  living  apoo  the 
4  biain  of  others.   The  reading  debauchee  neif  luT  not?^  nnr  tliinka. 

The  endeavor  of  readers  should  beto  beneht  iheinseive^  by  what  they  read, 
and  to  benefit  others  by  what  they  remember  and  think  about  it.  As  they  in- 
dvlge  in  TiandSy  so  sboaM  they  eibr  them. 

The  curiosities  of  the  dissipation  of  reading  are  many.  An  acquaintanee 
of  the  writer's — a  distingtiished  lawyer — carriea  home  with  him  from  his  ofBce, 
not  briefs  to  be  conned,  but  dime  novels,  and  draws  from  thfir  vivid  imajrory 
of  impossible  life  a  forgutluiucss  of  all  business  care,  ileadiug  to  such  a 
me  ia  the  eigbtii  alator  of  Sleep.  If  Uie  orders  fat  books  given  by  <me  of  Amar* 
ica's  greatest  statesmen  to  his  importing  book-agent  were  shown  to  the  pnblie^ 
it  would  be  seen  that  he  sought  his  mental  cu{>a  in  erofira.  A  well-known 
author  dues  not  compt>»e  a  line  until  the  last  edition  of  his  favorite  evening 
paper  is  read  by  him  from  title  to  tail-piece, — such  is  the  fascination  of  the 
daily  aheei  One  of  the  eldest  and  most  leliaUe  botdcselten  in  the  oonntry  said, 
"I  rarely  sell  a  copy  of  Babelaia  to  others  thaa  eleigymen.''  Think  of  itl— 
Babeiais  as  a  clerical  potUM-cafi  ! 

Works  upon  chemistry  are  plentiful  upon  the  desk  of  a  buf^y  railroad  official, 
and  he  may  oilea  be  found  apparently  deeply  ubiorbed  in  them,  lie  confesses 
that  beyond  H,0  be  does  not  remember  a  single  chemical  formula,  nor  could  he 
peribrm  an  experiment  to  save  hii  neck ;  bat  when  a  knotty  railroad  problem 
has  to  be  solved  he  finds  hla  best  inspiration  among  acids  and  salts  and  the  in* 
trieaoies  of  their  conipottnd<*. 

Certain  hooks  are  indulged  in  by  many  persons  as  necessary  condiments  to 
season  enjoyably  thoir  daily  lives,  and  they  are  wretAihed  without  these  cerebral 
'  itimnlaats.  To  many  people  the  Bible  to  as  potent  as  Bourbon.  The  writinga 

of  Artemna  Ward  were  as  an  elixir  to  the  mighty  Lincoln. 

The  outpnt  of  the  press  in  tlu^e  our  time^  is  enormous.  From  ita  cham- 
*  pagnea  to  its  heaviest  purUi,  it  atiordH  choice  stimulants ;  but  they  should  be  used 

neither  as  mental  intoxicants  nor  as  Lethean  draughts. 

Among  the  treaanres  of  iUiy-^lore  is  the  story  of  a  not  extraordinary  young 
prinee  who  preferred  play  to  itndy.  He  strongly  olgected,  so  the  story  goes,  to 
compulsory  cramming  by  the  wise  men  asaembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
t^  in^tnif-t  bim.  A  pitying  and  beneficent  fairy  prf^ented  him  with  a  relieving 
8]>onge  posseaising  wonderful  properties.  While  he  indulged  in  his  predilection 
for  play  at  will,  his  instructors  lectur^  at  the  sponge  to  their  hearti^  oontent, 
and  It  patiently  absorbed  their  words.  When  the  yonng  prince  tired  of  his  tops 
or  the  jabber  of  his  playmates,  he  had  but  to  give  the  sponge  a  nqneeae  and 
hearken  to  all  that  hnd  b.^fn  said  into  it,  or  to  as  little  as  he  cb  'st'  to  squeeze 
out.  The  wise  men,  jirince,  and  sponge  have  their  counterparts  in  writers, 
readers,  and  br>ok«.  Writers  talk  into  books,  an*l  readers  squeeze  their  ideas 
ont  The  dissipated  reader  takea  the  dose  because  he  Is  tired  of  ererytbing  else. 
In  tiiese  modem  times  dissipated  absorption  may  be  better  likened  to  a  hypo- 
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dermic  injtetion:  it  u  duly  ikln-dMpy  bat  it  lAds  tii«  whole  meotid  and 

physical  structure. 

The  newspaper- habit  is  a  v-rious  foe  to  concentration  of  thought.  We  could 
not  do  without  aewapapers;  their  mllueuce  for  good,  lutttrucLioo,  and  advaace- 
messA  is  marvdlouB ;  bat  Uie  habit  of  xeading  eolomn  after  eolamn,  mediaid- 
eaUjp  dropping  inch  by  inch  from  one  lubject  to  another,  from  murder  to  heroic 
act,  from  scandal  to  deserved  praise,  from  the  prices  of  marketing  to  the  selected 
poem  in  the  corner,  is  stuffing  the  mind  with  incompatibles  and  iudigestibles, 
highly  pernicious  to  consecutive  thinking.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
book*habit 

The  andrait  alar,  **  He  has  ibzisottea  more  than  700  ever  knev,"  ia  in  most 
instances  an  unintended  compliment  to  the  second  perMNt  aingnlar.  It  is  not 
what  h  forgotten,  )mt  wiiat  is  known  and  reaaembered,  that  equipa  tlie  mind  for 

usefuhieiiii. 

Most  victims  of  the  newspaper-  and  book-habits  can  diagnose  their  own 
eaaea,— if  thegr  are  not  too  ftr  gone  to  make  the  effort  Letsnoh  aa havethad 
either  a  somnolent,  Lethean,  exhilarating,  or  nauseating  dranght  in  this  atttele 

describing  their  own  diseruo  inquire  of  themaelves  the  names  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  they  were  so  nuieh  iritere«^UMi  in.  in  the  novel  they  read  a  week  ago; 
or  the  lani  chemical  theory,  no  strikiugly  lugeuiuus;  or  the  latest  depariure  in 
theology,  ao  liberal  and  aottible;  or  the  wliereabottts  of  the  orbit  of  the  newly^ 
diaeovered  planet;  or  jeeteiday's  state  of  Uaytian  affiun,  ao  exdting  to  read 
about;  or  the  number  of  Queen  Victoria's  dci^cendanta  and  the  amount  it  canta 
to  keep  them,  which  so  rouned  their  sympathies  for  the  Eagii^ili  tax-payer  and 
excited  their  enthusiasm  for  republican  iostitutioos  and  tlte  independence  of 
republican  babiea»  If  they  Iemembe^  a  single  item,  or  can  reoidl  a  single 
answer,  there  ia  hope  lor  th«nselvea  yek 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  worth  taking,  evm  if  it  does  cause  a  wry  face  at 
first.  Lot  tht>  v'Tson  who  reads  a  sentence  or  chapter  turn  hook  or  paper  upside 
down  while  ihuughi,  writing,  or  conversation  engages  him  or  her  upon  its  subject- 
matter.  This  ia  feeding  memory,  and  improving  the  mental  iaculties  by  its  quick 
d%eation*  Snob  a  plan  cultivatea  the  tiiinldng-habit,  whidi  ia  an  ai^tidote  to  all 
evils  piodQoed  by  the  diaupation  of  reading. 


TRADUTTOBE  TRADITORE. 

Thb  "  traitor  translator"  has  been  a  fridtfiil  souroe  of  wrath  4m  the  part  of 

the  betrayed  author  and  of  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  Some 

of  his  blunders  are  really  bewildering.  One  can  understand  how  (^bbcr's  com- 
edy of  "  Love's  Last  Shift,"  lent  itself  to  travesty  at  "  La  dcrniSre  Chemise  de 
I'Amour,"  how  Congrcve's  tragedy  of  "The  Mourning  £ride"  might  become 
"  L'j^ponse  de  Matin,"  or  how  '*  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor*'  m ight  be  turned  iuto 
**  La  firide  ['*  the  bridle'']  de  Lammermoor."  One  can  even  andentand  how  the 
English  student  could  have  rendered  the  Qroek  en^ronUtot  (a  thunderstruck, 
or  idiotic,  person)  by  "a  thundering  fool."  But  MiKs  Cooper,  the  daughter  of 
the  novelist,  tells  a  story  which  is  well-nigh  incredible.   When  in  Paris,  she  saw 
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t  Fkwoh  (nuMlatioo  of  ''The  Siqr,"  in  which  a  mmi  is  Mpretrated  «■  tying 
hk  horse  to  a  locust.   Not  utideratAndiDg  that  the  locust-tree  waa  meant,  the 

intelligent  Frenchman  translated  the  worf!  hh  "  «rtntcrelle,"  and,  feeling  that 
acme  expianation  was  due,  he  gravely  ex[)laiaed  in  a  note  that  trmsahoppera 
grew  tu  ao  enormous  size  ia  America,  and  that  one  of  them,  dead  and  atjaired, 
was  placed  st  the  doer  of  the  mADdon  ftr  the  oonvenienoe  of  vldtoie  on  hon^ 
back.  Another  case  where  the  tmnslator,  Tagoely  conscious  that  his  veraion 
lacks  intelligibility,  increases  the  fun  by  volunteering  explanations,  is  that  of 
the  Frenchman  who  rendered  a  "Welsh  rabbit"  (iu  one  of  Scott's  novels)  "ft 
rabbit  of  Wales,"  and  then  inserted  a  foot-note  explaining  that  the  superior 
flnvor  of  the  nblntB  of  Walee  led  to  a  great  demand  for  them  in  Scotland,  wheie 
comeqnently  tiiej  were  forwarded  in  conaiderBble  nnmben.  Far  more  candid 
was  the  editor  of  an  Italian  paper,  H  OiornaU  delle  due  Sicilie,  who,  translating  * 
from  an  Eoglisli  newspaper  an  accoinit  of  a  !>i!-band  killing  his  wife  with  a 
poker,  cautiously  rendered  the  latter  word  as  pokero,  naively  admitting,  "  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty  whether  this  thing  '  poker(^  be  a  domestic  or  a  surgical 
instmmenf 

As  a  rule,  the  public  have  to  bear  this  sort  of  thing  as  well  as  they  can  and 
try  to  lighten  the  burden  by  grinning.  lJut  in  Paris,  when  L' Opinion  Nat ianale 
undertook  to  publish  a  transUition  of  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  undt-r  the  title  of 
"L'Ami  Commuu,"  the  readeni  arose  en  masse  after  the  first  seven  chapters  had 
besn  israed,  and  protested  against  the  continuance  of  a  tale  which  abonnded  in 
such  monstrous  absurdities.  And  the  public  wen  right;  thoggh  they  probsblj 
held  the  author  rather  than  the  translator  responsible.  A  literary  gentleman 
who  translates  "  a  pea  overcoat'*  as  "  un  palct<it  du  couleur  de  pur6e  de  pois"  ("  a 
coat  of  the  color  of  pea-soup")  is  capable  oi  aimo»t  any  enormity.  And  in 
fitet  he  wss  guilty  of  the  Mowing.  In  introdoeing  Twemlow  to  the  reader, 
Didcena  employs  this  language:  "  There  was  an  innocent  piece  of  dinner*fhrai- 
ture  that  went  on  easy  casters,  and  was  kept  over  a  livery-stable  yard  in  Duke 
Street,  St.  Jama's,  when  not  in  use,  to  whom  the  Veneerings  were  a  source  of 
blind  confusion.  The  name  of  this  article  was  Twemlow."  The  rendering  of 
fliis  sentence  was  ss  follows:  "H  y  a  dsns  le  qnarCier  de  St.  James,  oCl  quand  il 
ne  sort  pss  11  sst  remise  au-dessns  d'nne  teorie  de  Dnke  Street,  nn  menble  de 
sal!e-&-manger,  menble  innocent,  dianssfi  de  larges  soullers  de  castor,  pour  qui 

Veneerings  sont  on  sttjct  d'inqui6tude  perp6tnelle.  Ce  menble  inoffensif 
s'appelle  Twemlow." 

But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  nation  where  so  great  a  man  as  Alexandre 
Dnmas  undertook  to  introduce  a  translation  of  Goethe's  **Fanst"  in  Paris, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  only  knew  enough  of  the  German  language  to  ask 
his  way,  to  purchase  his  ticket  on  a  railway,  and  to  order  his  meals,  when  in 
Germany  ? 

German,  indeed,  has  proved  as  great  a  slumbling-block  to  our  Gallic  ncigh- 
bon  as  English.  A  certain  Bonchette,  the  biographer  of  Jacob  Boehm,  gave^ 
in  an  appendix,  a  list  of  his  works.  One  of  these  was  Boeb  in's  "  Reflections  on 
Isaiah  Stiefel."  Now,  Ptiefel  wa-s  a  contemporary  theologicrd  writer;  but  the 
word  ttie/el  also  means  a  "boot,"  and  i>oor  M.  Bouchetto,  knowing  that  the 
subject  of  the  treatise  was  scriptural,  fell  into  the  delicious  error  of  translating 
the  title  as  "  B6flezioos  snr  les  Bottos  d'Isale.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  Vi^tatre,  in  his  version  of  Shakespeare^  perpetrated 
semal  egregious  blnndem;  but  e?en  in  our  own  time  some  of  his  countrymen 
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haye  acarceljr  beea  more  ha^y  in  their  attempts  to  translate  our  great  dramatiat's 
worfo^  JiOw  tela,  ibe  «nl]Miit  eiitto,  itnte«d  Maebetfa'k  «M 
bii«f  cmmU« t"  M  **Bort«%  oovrto  duadelle  1"  Anather  French  writer  has  com- 
mitted an  equally  strange  miitake.  Northvmbeilttid,  ia  the  SMond  f!u(  of 
**  Xing  Haoiy  lY^'  layi,— 

Evou  suob  »  man,  bo  faint,  so  tpiritleHi 
So  dull,  to  deed  in  look,  to  wog-htgont. 

The  tnuukitoc^  Tenion  of  the  woida  italicised  is,  **  Ainal,  doulenr,  Ta^'-eaT 
,  (« Thus,  grief,  go  away  wifh  yon  V*) 

In  a  recent  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  which  chives  rough 
sVetchea  of  the  picture,  with  their  titles  in  English  and  in  French,  there 
is  one  sketch  repreaentiog  a  numher  of  nude  ladies  disporting  themselves  in 
«he  eUmds,  to  which  the  English  ioteriptioD  It  "tfillc  Btieet"  Yonr  aaton- 
uhiowt  b  ehaaged  to  delight  whea  yon  fiad  that  tiiis  Is  a  tranalatioa  of  "La 
Vole  lact^e." 

An  English  temperance  orator  in  Paria  preached  a  sermon  in  French  to  a 
large  audience,  and  at  the  close  of  his  animadyerBionti  recommended  his  astonished 
hearers  to  eschew  ererything  but  Feau  d$  vU,  which  mesas  ** brandy,''  but  by 
which  he  iatsaded  "the  water  of  lift." 

The  translation  by  a  miss  in  h«r teens  of  "  never  mind"  into  "jamais  esprit" 
is  m?it/>hed  by  a  version,  which  once  amused  the  undergraduates  of  a  Philadel- 
phia university,  of  the  title  of  a  popular  song.  The  Latin  translation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Qui  crudus  euim  lectus,  albus  et  spiravit."  Our  classical  readers  might 
pOBle  over  the  above  fbr  a  loag  time  without  discovering  that  it  means  "  Hunah 
Ibff  the  red,  white,  and  blue !"  But  even  this  was  ccltpsed  by  the  Englishman 
who,  coming  to  a  foreign  teacher  to  be  "  finished"  in  CJerman,  w.ts  asked  to  write 
a  sentence  in  colloquial  English  and  then  to  triinnlate  it.  He  wrote,  "He  has 
bolted  and  has  not  settled  his  bill,"  transUung  it  by  "  Er  hat  verriegelt  und 
hat  nidit  andeddt  seinen  Schnabel."  Verrieg^  meaning  "to  bolt  a  door," 
annedtls"  to  settle  as  a  colonist,"  and  Schnabel "  the  bill  of  a  bird,"  this  extraor- 
dinary gentence  really  sigaiAed,  "He  hss  driven ia  a  bolt  and  has  not  coloaised 
his  beak." 

But  the  height  of  pretentious  absurdity  was  reached  in  a  volume  of  trans- 
latioiis  of  C^panish poems  pnblished  in  London  sevwal  yeais  ago,  whidi  contained 
tttch  gems  ss  the  Allowing: 

I  stand  by  amiling  BmcIiiib, 

In  joj  ua  wont  to  wrap  h« ; 
TiMwbeDertlUlMku 

The  koowlsdge  to  be  htppy. 

Whit  wMtUn  tt  If  •rtn 

In  frir  M  diamond  aplendor 
Tbo  iun  is  Cxeil  in  heaven  ? 
He  light  he's  born  to  render. 

The  moon  yn,  no  me  tell  thej, 

With  liring  beings  swarmj; 
^Th«r«  ia»7  b«  UMOMods,"— weli,  they 

Cam  Mver  «mm  to  baim  no. 
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«  Ftt^gtnld'fl  Omar  Khtyyiin  hM  often  been  dtod  by  litenury  tniwltrti  m  aa 

example  of  a  ttill-birth  wUdk  wai  to  have  a  later  and  a  glorious  avatar.  A 

fresh  instance  of  the  same  phenomenon  must  now  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
^  "  Looking  BrirVwan^."    Published  over  a  year  ago,  it  has  only  within  the  past 

few  months  bounded  into  popularity.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  books  of  thk 
•caioaa  imporl  ara  read  and  itiiiniaeH  by  die  public,— a  sign  that  the  tngic 
enulty  of  our  praMot  aodal  ajaten,  ita  hideoiis  injustice,  ita  aeUlabiieia  iHtleh 
yet  runs  counter  to  all  true  self-interest,  its  lamentable  &ilure,  are  calling 
loudly  for  reform  at  the  handi  of  earnest  and  thonirhtful  men  and  women.  That 
the  outcome  of  the  present  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  will  be  in  the 
line  of  progression,  no  man,  wiUi  tbe  hiatoij  of  the  past  before  him,  can  doubt 
ibr  a  moineiil  Nor  ean  any  aun  aaibly  aaaerl  4liat  andi  a  Ulopia  aa  Mr.  Bel- 
<  laasy  iMinla  m&j  not  be  eatablkhed  by  the  tirentietli  eentiuy  on  the  raina  of 
our  pref»<>nt  order  Mr.  Belljimy  has  cogently  answered  a  criticism  in  n  B<>«iton 
paper  which  iusi^ted  not  that  so  great  a  degree  of  human  felicity  and  moral 
development  was  unattainable  by  the  race,  but  that  it  was  unattainable  within 
fheKmitof  time  which  the  anther  IbMi.  "  Looking  Backward,"  aaya  Ur.  Bel* 
lamy,  "althoogli  in  form  a  ianciful  romance,  is  intended,  in  all  nnrionwiaw. 
as  a  forecast  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evolution  (if  the  nesct  stage 
in  the  industrial  and  social  developujcnt  of  humanity,  especially  iu  this  country, 
and  no  part  of  it  in  believed  by  the  author  to  be  better  supported  by  the  indi- 
caHona  of  probability  than  the  implied  prediction  that  the  dawn  of  the  new 
era  ia  already  near  at  hand,  and  tliat  the  full  day  will  awiftly  fiiUow.  Doea 
this  seem  at  first  thought  incrediblp,  in  view  of  the  vaatncss  of  the  changes 
presupposed?  What  i.-j  the  teaching  of  history,  but  th:it  prent  tntionnl  trans- 
formations, while  agtM  iu  unnoticed  preparation,  when  i>ucc  inaugurated  are 
aoeompUahed  with  a  rapidity  and  leaiatlcflt  momentom  proportioned  to  their 
9  magnltnde^  not  limited  by  itt"  Then  reaaonest  well,  Mr.  Bellamy:  would  to 

God  that  fine  words  would  butter  parsnips  and  logic  would  control  events!  We 
certainly  riw«  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  buoyant  hopes,  with  visions  of 
«  an  approaching  golden  era  in  which  poverty  and  crime  shall  be  abolished,  be- 

caose  poverty  and  crime  are  the  naaciaaiy  onteome  of  hitman  atragglea  with  the 
envinmment,  and  tlie  enTivcmmmit  itadf  la  only  the  reaolt  of  a  yet  indioate 
evolution.  Mr.  Bellamy'a  cheerful  optimism  in  the  midst  of  what  he  looks  upon 
as  the  horrors  of  the  present,  his  firm  h"li<«f  in  the  natural  goodness  of  man 
and  in  the  magnificent  future  open  betore  him,  act  ua  a  stimulating  tonic. 
Whether  the  predictions  of  "  JLooking  Backward"  are  realized  or  not,  it  may 
U?e  in  literatare  among  flw  nmny  ftmona  Utopiaa  which  keoi  wita  and  kindly 
hearts  have  conceived  of  from  time  to  time,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
ideala  clMriahed  by  humanity  at  the  doae  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy. 

In  hia  **  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Table"  Dr.  Holmes  refers  with  kindly 
aympathy  to  tiicae  aweet  alUno  pceta  the  burden  of  whose  plaintive  aongs  is, 
** '  I  ahall  die  and  be  forgotten,  and  the  world  will  go  on  just  as  if  I  had  never 
been;— and  yet  how  I  have  loved  I  how  I  have  longedl  how  I  have  anfferedl* 
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Andy  flo  ttjing,  the  eym  gnm  briglit«r  aad  brighter,  end  the  festnrae  thinner 

and  tliiuner,  untU  at  liutt  the  veil  of  lleah U  threadbare,  and  atill  ^^inging  they 
drop  it  and  pass  onward  !"  "  IIuw  marvellously  appropriate  to  Mirir-  Hiislikirt- 
»efFI"  you  will  A&y  at  one*?.  And  m>  it  is,  and,  wliai  i.s  more  exiraordinary ,  you 
find  the  same  seutiment  expressed  in  almost  the  same  wonla  in  the  preface  to 
her  Jonnial,  wbkk  OaMll  haa  juafe  iasiied  in  an  BngUih  tnuulstion:  **Thia  ia 
the  thought  that  liaa  alwaya  terrified  me.  To  live,  to  have  ao  mneh  ambition, 
to  suffer,  to  weep,  to  atrnggle,  and  in  the  end  to  be  foiigotteo ;  as  if  I  liad  never 
existed."  And  the  poor  girl,  dreading  lest  she  should  not  live  long  enough  to 
become  famous,  truiiU  at  iea^t  ikat  "  this  juuruai  will  be  interesting  to  tiiti  psy- 
chologist."  That  very  remark,  which  might  set  the  teeth  on  edge  if  it  came 
fiom  anf  one  lew  ntdve  and  apontaneona,-^  ftom  one  who,  finding  henelf 
unequal  to  the  tank  of  becoming  a  great  actor  in  the  theatre  of  life^  oontenti 
herself  willi  being  a  freak  in  aside-show, — tliat  very  remark  describes  exactly 
what  the  perenuial  inltrest  of  the  book  must  be.  "Iwrit«  down  everylhiug, 
everything,  everything  1"  she  cries;  and  we  believe  her  implicitly,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  aha  ia  a  woman,  and  that  we  with  onr  clever  worldly  wiadom  woold 
natoraliy  be  inclined  to  look  aakanee  at  a  woman's  self-revelationa,  holding  that 
she  cannot  help  having  her  reserves  even  in  her  moods  of  uttermost  frankness. 
If  you  did  not  believe  this  poor  little  girl  whose  great  eyes  look  upon  you  so 
piteously  and  appealingly  from  out  of  the  lovely  lace  in  the  frontiapi(K!C,  you 
would  see  notiiing  extraordinary  in  her  or  in  her  ttMer.  8he  died  at  twenty* 
fcor  without  having  acoompliahed  any  great  work.  She  liad  a  vmce  onoe^  whidh 
aheloit,  but  which  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  peerless  one ;  she  painted 
pictures  full  of  life  and  spirit,  but  not  great  pictures;  she  w:n  differentiated 
from  the  mas.s  of  clever  young  people  who  long  to  be  famous,  to  have  the  world 
at  their  £eet,  only  by  the  terrible  hold  which  this  passion  took  upon  her,  and 
by  marTellonfl  power*  of  introepecti<Hi,  or  rather  it  would  be  more  pertinmt  to 
aay  by  the  savage  ingenuousness  which  cast  off  the  trammels  of  conventional 
pudency  and  could  leave  her  naked  and  not  ashamed.  She  is  an  unbounded 
egotist;  she  takes  an  intense  intere^it  in  herself,  but  she  IcLd  nothing  swerve  her 
irom  the  task  of  being  her  uwu  best  interpreter ;  aho  points  out  her  good  traits, 
nnmbem  and  extob  them,  gravely  and  aerioosly ;  she  exposes  her  weakuiaieanot 
only  witliont  ahrioking^  but  with  no  consdonaness  of  the  fact  that  she  om^t  to 
shrink.  They  are  thece^  why  shouldn't  people  know  all  about  themT  If  she 
had  had  any  sense  of  humor  it  would  have  destroyed  everything. 

Why  do&i  th'm  book  take  such  a  mighty  hold  upou  us  If  Because  ii  retiectH 
tlie  egotism  of  all  of  us.  We  too  have  been  in  Arcadia.  We  too  have  lived  in 
a  world  where  gloiy  awaited  ua.  We  too  have  felt  our  heaila  beat  in  antieipar 
tion  of  the  time  when  we  should  be  figuring  away  brilliantly  in  the  arena  of 
action.  Yes,  even  you,  my  middle-aged  fellow-fogy,  have  passed  through  those 
dreams.  The  fever  may  have  taken  a  mild  form  ;  it  may  have  limited  iL^elf  to 
a  boyish  dcaire  to  scalp  Indians  on  the  plains,  or  to  rille  mail-coaches  d  la  Jesse 
Jamaa.  But  In  aome  fi>rm  or  other  it  was  there.  You  have  grown  wiaer  now. 
You  have  curbed  yonr  ambitiona.  You  have  renounced  your  ideala.  You  are 
satiiffied  if  you  can  get  "social  recognition"  and  a  fair  competence,  you  solace 
your.'ielf  with  tfie  hubKinnti-il  joys  of  terrapin  nrv!  trndles,  you  cultivate  a  tiunte 
fi>r  bric-^-brac,  you  read  iiowells's  prcee  and  X>oUiou's  poouy.  You  say  you 
iuve  gained  eonmon  aense.  Bahl  Nature  ia  tired  of  you,  that  is  the  real 
trttdi ;  die  haa  thrown  you  aaide  aa afidluey  ahe  haa  fMindout  lier  mlatake:  aha 
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vWtB  nifli  woDdrona  dreams  tmJj  tlie  young  nnd  eager  whose  ponibBltieB  have 
not  yet  been  pot  to  flie  teet.  Bnt  became  the  once  liked  yoa  mnd  belfoved  la 

yon  ehe  smooths  your  pathway  to  tlie  eventual  p;rave.  She  has  only  the  husks 
of  her  former  boanQr  to  bestow,  but  she  gives  you  &n  appetite  for  boaka^  and  you 
are  content. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  Harie^a  fbme,  perbape,  that  she  died  young,  ao  that 
ahe  ahall  erer  remam  the  moat  atrikiof  enabodiment  in  Hteiatiure  of  the  divine 

discontent  of  youth.   She  will  always  look  at  u^  ^^  ith  the  same  aoalfbl  eyM|  we 

elin!l  !iivvc  no  disturbing  vision  of  her  when  she  had  logt  her  faimem  and  beOMDO 
fnt  and  forty  and  (to  close  with  a  bull)  had  destroyed  her  "  Journal.'' 

miiiam  S.  WaUh, 

* 

If  the  ingenious  theory  advanced  in  his  yoluminous  ''Viking  Age"  should 
be  erentually  upset,  Mr.  Paul  V,.  Du  Chaillu  wotild  none  the  I«'«s  havf  cnntHh- 
uted  to  our  literature  a  book  of  permanent  interest  and  worth.  The  arpmi  tnt. 
he  advances,  m  the  result  of  yearo  of  archasologiual  iuveBtigation  and  a  patienc 
study  of  the  Sagas,  doea  away  with  the  ao-ealled  Jatea,  Angles,  and  Saatons 
whom  we  have  been  taught  to  Kigaid  as  Germanic  tribes,  our  remote  ancestors, 
who  left  tlie  Cirabric  Chersonese  and  settled  in  Britain  in  tlie  early  centuries  of 
the  Chriatian  era.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  simply  asks,  Were  not  the  Romans  miHtaken 
in  giving  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Franks  to  the  maritime  tribes  of  whose  origin, 
eonntry,  and  honiee  tiiey  knew  nothingT  Were  not  theae  Saxons  and  fVanla 
in  reali^  tribea  of  Swedea,  Danea,  and  Norwe^anat  That  liie  testimony  of  t^ 
Eddas  and  Sagas  ahonld  seem  to  favor  this  norel  proposition  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
cosvnt  rennon  for  accepting  it.  This  literary  evidence  of  too  late  a  dafp,  nn<\ 
on  its  face  not  wlioUy  trustworthy.  But  the  abundant  archajological  tiiidsi  ol 
recent  years  are  more  convincing.  They  lead  Mr.  Du  Chailla,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  oondoalon  that  the  "  Viking  Age"  lasted  withont  intormptioo  flrom  about 
the  second  century  of  our  era  to  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth ;  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Xurtlunon  rrujn*ated  at  a  very  remote  period  from  the  shorej*  r^f  tfio 
Black  Pea,  through  8<»uthwe«»tern  Russia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Hr^Uic;  that  the 
various  tribe:!)  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  were  skilled  in  weaving 
and  in  the  arts  of  writing,  gilding,  and  enamelling ;  that  tiiey  not  only  led  their 
conriuering:  hmU  tbiough  Germany  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  into  Pales- 
tine and  Afrira.  but,  a.s  the  undi.'^puted  masters  of  the  sea,  even  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Amerira;  and  that  early  atid  late  it  wiis  their  surplus  population 
that  colonized  Roman  Britain  and  thus  made  them  the  Norse  progenitors  of  the 
English  nee. 

A  pretty  hypotheeia,  enrdy,  and  ao  bnttraaaed  with  likely  intetpielation  of 

moot  passages  in  authentic  history,  but,  abore  all,  as  we  have  said,  with  an 
imposing  array  of  archjeoloffical  discoveries,  that  it  is  only  <«pemly  the  modt:^st 
reviewer  should  stand  mutely  aside  and  await  the  judgment  of  his  belters.  Per- 
haps the  philologbt  is,  after  all,  the  man  to  adjudge  this  question ;  but  whether  or 
not  it  ahall  be  ever  aettled,  who  careaT  That  for  wliieh  we  are  sincerely  gmtofiil 
to  Mr.  Du  Chailhl  is  his  copious  translation  of  a  quaint  and  picturesque  liter- 
ature, illuminated  by  Imndreds  of  vivid  pictorial  jrlimp«M  of  the  Norse  life  it 
perj>6tuate8.  It  ia  as  tonic  as  the  shock  of  frosty  air  in  the  face  of  a  feverish 
student  to  live  in  fancy  among  these  heroic  VikingH,  to  listen  tu  the  songs  of 
their  MoUkf  to  watch  their  Mcrillcei  and  thdr  Uratitr,  thth  swimming  and  mow- 
ehoe  eonterti,  thdr  fturlona  battles  foqght  hand  to  hand.  The  pio6eerion  of 
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Olafii,  Signrdi,  Ivan,  and  HaroMi  novtt  bdbm  w,  atiiring  oar  blood ;  gladly 

would  we  own  these  mighty  heroes  as  ance<3tor3.  And  they?  If  perchance  they 
yiew  lu  from  afsf,  are  they  proud  of  tu?  Or  do  th^  mormur  at  the  abaaement 
of  the  airaiaf 

"Aspects  of  tlie  Earth.  A  Popular  Aooonnt  of  some  Familiar  Qeologlcd 
Phraomena."    By  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.    New  York,  Charle.-i  Scribncr*a  Sons 

Id  theae  days  of  active  literary  eyolution  we  may  perhape  extend  the  domain 
of ''Iwoln  that  are  books"  beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  to  which  Oharles 
Lamb  oonflned  it  Saeb  aol^eeti  as  adeiice,  for  inatanoe,  lay,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  amiable  e&sayist,  quite  outside  the  realm  of  literature.  A  scientific  volume 
mipht  be  a  li  inl'  in  flesh  and  blood,  but  \v:w  not  «o  in  ■spirit,  and  took  its  proper 
place  in  an  outer  limbo  that  was  filled  with  all  m  i  iM  r  of  statistical  and  twhni- 
dd  lumber.  We  have,  in  a  measure,  "  reformed  ali  that."  Science  is  taiciug  ou 
■ome  Hit  the  literary  spirit,--popalar  adene^  that  ia,  eeienoe  vhiob  b  intended 
to  roach  the  multitude  and  pleasantly  deceive  readers  into  the  acqnirition  of 
knowlcdg^e.  Professor  Shaler'a  "  A.Hpectfl  of  the  Earth"  belong;.?  to  this  category, 
though  it  does  not  quite  descend  to  the  level  of  scientific  recreation.  It  is  too 
doaely  packed  with  information  tu  be  in  any  ordinary  sense  light  reading.  Its 
methodi  bowerer,  la  clear  and  simple,  and  the  atndenft  who  aito  down  to  iti  Haaat 
of  flusti  cannot  fiul  to  riee  wilb  a  valuable  addition  to  bis  knowle^^  The 
afithor,  nevertheless,  we  venture  to  suggest,  would  have  done  well  to  confine 
himself  more  strictly  to  facts  and  indulge  less  in  unproved  hypotheses,  since 
some  of  the  views  which  he  advances  are  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  obeervation.  He  1%  we  ftar,  too  atraogly  imbued  wifcb  iiie  belief  that  nature 
employe  Imft  one  agency  to  ptoduoe  one  elfeett  a  oonception  wbldi  edenttsta  are 
growing  away  ttom  rather  than  growing  towards.  In  the  case  of  volcanic  erup- 
tiona,  for  exampl*"*,  he  maintains  that  they  are  due  solely  to  the  Hrtinn  of  the 
water  whidi  was  euclosed  in  the  rock  strata  of  the  earth  during  their  slow  for- 
mation on  the  ocean  bottom.  It  may  be  possible  that  this  rock-water  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  phenomena,  but  it  i»  not  VknAy  to  be  accepted  1^  volcenkta 
as  the  sole  or  even  as  the  chief  agent,  since  the  theory  of  its  agency  has  not  an 
observed  fact  in  it«  support.  That  volcanic  eruption.^  are  due  tn  tho  liftins; 
powers  of  confijied  steam  is  now  generally  believed,  but  the  water  from  which 
this  steam  arises  is  must  probably  that  of  the  ocean  and  that  which  exists  as 
■treama  and  toeenroin  in  fbe  interior  of  the  earth'i  eruati  Uiie  water  making 
its  way  throuf^  fissures  to  the  region  of  molten  rock.  Among  the  facts  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  tliis  theory  are  the  following.  Dtiring  volcanic  erujitiona 
the  surrounding  country  is  frequently  drained  of  itn  water-supply,  the  How  being 
toward*  the  volcanic  centre.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  has  been  observed 
that  an  vnneual  ndnfidl  ie  ?eiy  likely  to  be  fldlowed  by  voleanic  outfanafci. 
The  wator  ^{ected  Iqr  Tolcanoea  ia  evidently  eometimea  aalt  and  aometimea  fteeh, 
as  proved  by  its  products.  These  facts  certainly  favor  the  accepted  theory  that 
thp  surface- water  makes  its  way  downward  to  the  heated  regions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and,  being  suddenly  converted  into  steam,  produces  earthquakes  where 
tiiere  it  no  veni  to  the  iurfiuM,  and  veleenle  enqatione  wbeie  there  ia  audi  a 
vent*  Asli9rthetbeoiyQftliepraientwork,noainglefiuAieoibiedin  itifitvof. 

In  like  manner  Professor  Shaler  attributea  tbe  varioua  Ibtms  of  mtatfng 
■toaii— the  <7okme^  tornado,  duat-wMrl,  et&— to  a  aia^  eami^  and  this  eaue 
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OM  iMMd  mom  oo  wm}ogj  Hunt  on  oliaerratimi.  It  would  ttndaabtedly  si  m  plify 
the  labors  of  acientifte  if  tiiu  doctrine  of  single  causes  could  be  sustained,  but 

Dfttiire  tplls  a  different  story.  If  Professor  Shaler's  theory  be  well  founded,  all 
such  Btomia  mu^t  bo  preceded  by  a  state  of  dead  calm  in  the  atmosphere  ;  yet 
the  condition  ordiuaniy  observed  is  the  reverse  of  this.  We  are  all  aware  that 
tlie  dnit'whiris  i&  onr  atmto  ooeorin  windy,  never  lo  qtho.  wetlSier,  and  dbMi^ 
VBtion  has  pioved  that  winda  immadtately  iwMada  the  tornado.  Tha  Ihtorf  h 
bnfpd  nn  t}ie  analogy  of  the  walcv^whiri,  or  eddy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  this 
has  more  thrin  one  cause.  It  may  be  produced  by  a  downflow,  as  when  water 
nishes  downward  through  the  vent  of  a  bath-tub,  but  its  general  cause  is  the 
maating  of  oppoaad  aarfaoe-^arrents.  A  riaoiiar  meeting  of  opposed  air-curreats 
haa  veij  inobably  modi  to  do  with  Hia  oilgia  of  'wind-whirk  Wa  might 
take  exceplioii  to  othar  irtAtements,  such  as  tiiAt  declaring  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
has  been  permanent  since  the  Lower  SiUirinn  rcp  of  \:  '  \ogj',  but  enmitrh  hm 
been  said  in  the  way  of  fault-finding.  Aside  Iroui  Lhese  qu(»tionable  theories, 
tha  work  ia  valuable  in  its  discussion  of  useful  &cts,  is  handsomely  printed  and 
fldfy  illnalnitad,  and  iaan  Important  addition  to onr  woikaon  popolar  aoianoa. 

Ckatbi  Mmi», 

*'  Mito  Ya'^hiki.  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan."  By  Arthnr  Collins  Maclay,  author 
of  "A  iiudget  of  Letters  from  Japan.*'  New  York  and  London,  0.  P.  Pntaam'a 

OoBBpaxad  with  Hr.  Qiaaj'a  tnndatioii  of  that  dellghtfiil  Japanaaa  novate 

"The  CapUve  of  Love,"  Mr.  Maclay*s  "Mito  Yashiki"  is  dull.  If  one  wants 
to  get  near  to  the  life  of  the  Japanese,  Greey's  translations  offer  the  easiest  way. 
It  has  been  objected  to  "  The  C^tive  of  Love"  that  the  translator  softened  cer- 
tain Hoantioaa  jfmugm  irtiicb  portamj  tha  aiiitot  of  Snddbiam  on  morala,  A 
aimilar  ol||aetion  may  bo  mada  to  Mr.  Maday'a  "  Hito  Taahiki,"  whidi  ia  not 
a  "tale,"  bnt  a  rather  cumber^oni  treatise  on  Japanaaa  life  dnce  the  fall  of 
feudalism.  Mr.  Mnrlnv  rl(  -;r  i  il  t  s  the  flc-^rotic  oMpIonaj^e  exorcised  in  Japan  as 
late  as  1853  under  the  feudal  sy-stcra  ;  he  shows  us  that  the  niuidle  claases  of  the 
Japanese  were  and  are  as  contented  and  as  moral  as  the  aver^  citizen  of  London, 
aoJoTing  nmok  tiio  aame  plaaanrea  in  a  4)niat»  domaatie  wagr.  Mr.  Madaj,  lika 
Mr.  Greey,  liaa  ovidcntly  left  oat  aomething  for  fear  of  bringing  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  younp  person  who  reads  talc^.  hwt  irho  will  not  read  treatisaa. 
What  is  really  needed  in  an  honest  and  iinpariial  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  and  the  effects  of  Buddhiitm — which  may  mean  anything  from 
ntter  ai^oatidaHi  to  IMi^'Worship— on  th«r  moiala  and  manners.  Mr.  Madaj 
at  time-s  forgets  hw  pretance  of  novel-writing  and  drops  into  controversy.  We  see 
the  Buddhist  priest  out-argued  by  the  fearful  despot  Gotairo,  who  is  a  thorough 
agnostic,  and  then  we  have  a  Buddhist  converted  to  Ohristiivnity  by  reading  the 
Bible.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  real  reason  wiiy  au  intelligent  Japan- 
aaa woaM  annandar  hia  Iwlief  that  life  b  entiraly  bad  and  annihilation  beat  ia 
tha*  (%iNtimd1gr  bcipa  man  to  bidid  baltw,  figfat  better,  and  to  have  great  respaot 
for  themselves.  The  government,  therefore,  in  time  will  apjirove  of  the  intro- 
duction of  rihriatianity,  a.s  it  does  of  the  introduction  of  locomotiv-^'  nnd  with 
the  same  object, — that  of  making  the  Japanese  more  able  to  taice  care  of  them- 
atlvai.  Mr.  Maclay 's  "  Budget  of  Lafeteia  firom  JafMw^  might  laew  baan  wnlton 
hj  an  anaigatio  tiaot-diatribator,  and  it  had  tha  fenltiof  iti  ^pMlttiM;  **Mito 
TMbfld"  haa  few  of  thaaa  fenlla^  tbongbauvabra  ''aMMMte^nalr'  Aaaiv''  mlglit 
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be  ht/dmt  Fkenshed,  tnd  onen  alittle  sbodEad  wb«B  the  mTSfeloil  Boddhblpriert 
M9B  to  the  ewftil  Gotairo,  "  I  see  where  you  are  crowding  me."   Alter  th&t,  the 

Mikado  himself  might  speak  of  "hustling  the  mourners"  and  no  sorpriBe  be 
felt.  As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  modern  Japuuese  1  ifc,  Mr.  Maclay's  book 
ii  Taliuble,  It  it  fall  of  details  too  often  omitted  iu  more  pretentious  works. 
But  ICr.  Ifodaj  ie  too  heevy-baiided  to  write  a  novel,  wbieb  jost  now  ie  be- 
coming tbe  most  perfect  literary  fun  we  have,  and  which  mutt  be  Uke  ft 
livifli^  orgenisiB,  not  like  the  cochiueal-oolored  ooatiDg  to  a  piU. 

"SforzH.  A  Story  of  M;luu.  By  William  Waldorf  Aator,  author  of 
**  Valentino."  New  York,  Obarlea  fioribnei'a  Sons. 

The  Duke  of  ValentiDOi»~the  "  Valentino"  of  Mr.  Aster's  two  nOTOla,  and 
Uie  Cflpsar  Bortria  of  liistory  an«l  fiction — had  no  doubt  some  good  points,  or  his 
contemporaries  would  not  have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  for  deceiving 
them.  Yriarte  tells  us  how  he  came  to  give  up  the  service  of  the  CSturch  for 
the  eareer  of  arms,  and  Mr.  Astor  makes  bim  regret  this  ftr  an  eqniToeal 
lesson,  ^e  Issfe  we  see  of  this  astute  ponoosge  ia  as  be  stands  over  the  bodj 
of  a  wretched  Italian  into  whom  he  has  just  plunged  a  stiletto.  Tbe  Cher- 
fiHer  Bayard  is  treated  with  pynipatliy,  and  the  opening  chapters  are  vivid 
and  even  brilliant.  The  plot  is  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a  romance 
of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  it  is  the  kind  of  plot  tliat  Sylvanos 
Cobb,  J r.,  gave  ns  scores  of  times,  and  in  whieh  G.  P.  B.  James  delighted.  l%ere 
is  a  gallant  young  noble,  in  love  with  a  lady  of  Milan ;  there  is  a  Spanish  girl, 
also  in  love  v,  iT?i  bini ;  the  wicked  Valentino  cnst^  hU  oyea  on  the  Milanese  lady, 
nrif]  she  vani^lu-s,  throittrh  the  rather  va<ruply  drfined  treachery  of  the  Spanish 
giri.  Ludovico  Slbrza,  Ihabelle  of  Aragon,  and  llie  Doge  of  tiie  lime  ap{>6ar,  with 
Lonis  tiie  Twelfth  and  other  historical  peraonages.  Mr.  Astor  has  a  good  slyle ; 
he  would  probablj  write  well  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  lie  was 
writing  history  or  fiction.  With  "  llomola"  and  "  1  Promessi  Sposi"  on  our 
book-shelves,  it  is  h:ird  to  tolerate  le?ner  books  whose  authors  merely  get  a 
prismatic  scum  from  magnificent  opportunities.  The  last  chapter  is  a  bit  of  good 
writing.  If  Mr.  Astor,  who  has  the  talent  and  the  advantages  for  so  doing, 
would  careflilly  stnd^  the  period  of  whieh  he  now  writes  after  the  manner  of  a 
diletianie,  he  might  appeal  to  our  intellects  and  our  hearts.  In  the  beautiful  and 
touchinsr  description  of  the  death  of  Ludovico  Sforzs  he  show^  that  he  has  great 
felicity  and  power  of  expression.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
of  the  BBelodnunaHe  Valentino,  who,  if  he  mnrdsrad  wUhin  the  piedneta  of  hie 
own  drde,  was  never  so  bsrbaioiis  as  to  treat  mnrder  as  less  th«i  a  fine  art 

"The  Appen  Shade."    By  Mah^l  Louise  Fuller.    De  Wolfe,  Fi-ke  k  Co. 

This  story  has  more  promise  than  either  "  Kathleen"  or  "  Theo"  showed. 
Miss  Fuller  has  a  vocabulary  of  delicate  shades,  imagination,  keen  observation, 
and  quick  sympaUiy.  And  she  ia  not  deftdent  In  "wiV  as  Fope  meant  it,  or 
in  wit  as  we  mean  it  in  our  time.  Mrs.  Desmond  would  be  very  pleasant  i  \'  li< 
were  not  so  ven'  elegant.  There  are  ^reat  possibilities  in  her  companion,  Miss 
Trerartin,  who  \^  not  such  a  Philistine  as  the  American  who  a.'ilced  if  the  Rubens 
in  the  Louvre  were  really  "  hand-painted,"  but  who  approaches  that  personage 
in  her  attitude  towarda  foreign  tilings.  On  the  whole,  '*The  Aspen  Shade"  is 
a  clever  and  leadable  novel. 

Maurice  F.  Ejfm, 
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It  is  a  wonder  where  Mn.  Wister  finda  so  many  clever  Qerman  novels  to 
tniiilate,  Ibr  vsaXLj  elsvir  aovdi  tm  zmre^  aod  tbi  GtimaiM  ftirniih  their  quote 
of  doll  and  stnpid  onoR.  *'  Erlaeh  Ccntrtf*  (J.  B.  Lippinoolt  Oo.)»  Un*  WiBtei*! 
latest  translation,  is  from  the  German  of  Ossip  Schabin.  It  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  first  in  a  cou.itry-house  in  Austria  and 
then  shifts  to  Paris.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  and  delicious  humor  in  the 
book,  and  aorno  of  tho  episodsa  in  Paiia,  mdi  ss  a  meeting  of  a  singing-class, 
and  ft  ball  givoi  by  a  ileh  Ameriean  womr  n  aasioua  to  abine  in  high  society, 
are  capitally  hit  off.  The  character  of  a  gossipy  and  mischieTOOS  old  maid, 
"  Stasy,"  is  admiraMy  drawn,  and  we  recognize  tlie  type  as  not  at  all  foreign  to 
our  own  country.  The  heroine  is  a  charming  girl,  ardent^  impulsive,  and  an- 
oonventicflial,  who  la  oouliBiiallj  dioeking  "Stasy"  oo  aoeoiini  of  her  lack  of 
due  r^jard  for  (he  pioprietlea  aa  **  Staay"  interprets  them.  Sohnbin  nnderstenda 
womtti  well,  and  he  also  understands  men,  but  his  keen  perception  of  their 
weaknesses  and  follies  does  not  biiud  him  to  their  nobler  qualities  and  im- 
puli^.  He  laughs  at  folly,  but  he  knows  how  to  sympathise  with  suffering,  and 
the  sad  story  of  the  hero  Wa  &ther  is  told  with  rare  pallioa.  It  la  needless  to 
Bay  that  the  novel  ia  admimbly  tranelated. 

To  the  legions  of  people  interested  in  bicycles,  etc,  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended "  Cycling  Art,  Energy,  and  Ix>comotion :  A  Series  of  Remarks  on 
the  Development  of  Bicycles,  Tricycles,  and  Man-Motor  Oarriagea,"  by  Kobert 
P.  Scott  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)<  The  growth  of  the  f^eto  industry  within  the 
past  few  years  has  been  marveUooa.  It  is  eetimated  that  there  are  now  np» 
ward  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  cycle  patents,  and  millions  of  dolianareillp 
vested  in  factories  for  the  turninp^  out  of  machines.  Mr.  Scott  describes  many 
ditiereiit  machines  and  patents,  and  discusses  various  topics  and  problems  of 
special  interest  to  bicycliBts,  and  at  times  touches  on  topics  of  wider  interest, 
aa,  for  instance,  the  question  of  how  apringa  lemen  draught  by  pveserriDg  mo- 
mentum against  the  diminishing  shocks  of  the  road,  which  has  a  practical 
value  for  every  teamster.  No  patron  of  the  wheel  who  desires  to  understand 
bis  machine  can  atl'ord  to  be  without  this  book. 

Every  good  Pbiladelphian  who  has  any  interest  in  this  city  should  possess 
a  oopy  of  Philadelphia  and  ila  Environs:  A  Guide  to  the  Oity  and  Surconnd- 
ings"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.).  For,  no  matter  how  well  one  may  know  the  dtf, 
this  book  will  be  sure  to  add  to  his  store  of  information,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  i)rove  a  great  convenience  as  a  ready  reference.  To  strangers,  anil  to  pco[>le 
who  are  visiting  or  who  intend  to  visit  Philadelphia,  the  book  is  iudi^peudable. 
The  alphabetical  guide  to  otgeots  of  interest  which  preosdee  the  descriptive  part 
tells  tho  atranger  at  once  where  to  go  and  bow  to  get  there,  while  the  dei^criptive 
part  son'cs  as  an  cxcellont  guide-book  to  all  the  principal  points  of  interest^ 
and  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  means  ot'  profuse  illustrations.  No 
object  of  iiilcrest  iu  or  about  the  city  escapes  notice,  and  the  information  given 
is  tene,  accurate,  and  valuable.  The  book  la  dearly  printed,  and  the  illustra- 
tiooa  are  excellent 
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[The  readen  of  LlPPlHOOTT^irill  find  in  thb  n«w  department,  from  month 
to  month,  such  oonoiae  and  critical  notice  of  all  notewovlhy  pnblicationi^  of 
which  extended  reviews  &re  not  given  elsewhere  ia  the  magasin«|y  aa  wiU  enafala 
Ihem  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  worlo  of  new  books.] 

Poetry.— AsoLANDO,  Facts  and  Fancies,  by  Robert  Browning  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  The  literary  event  of  the  piwt  year  w^as  the  issue  of  this 
volume  of  new  poems  on  the  day  (December  12)  of  the  death  of  the  author.  It 
oontaina  aomo  twen^  cfaaracterigtie  pieces,  many  of  them  faW  of  the  odor  and 
color  of  Italj,  and  on«,  at  leaat  {**  Boeny"),  with  its  ringing  refrain,  a  reveision 
to  the  poet's  earlier  manner.  It  is  clear  that  Browning's  preachment,  in  his 
verse,  of  the  philosophy  of  his  rnst  learning,  has  cost  him  the  popularity  that 
George  Eliot  lost  through  the  maladroit  use  of  her  encyclopfcdic  inforinatioa  in 
fiction.  That  Browning  tumid  write  clearly  when  he  wished  is  proved  by  a 
doaen  of  the  shorter  poems  in  this  Tolnnie,— notably  by  "  Snmmum  Bonum" 

and  the  sonnet  "Now."  American  War  Ballads  and  Ltbicb,  two  of 

the  "  Kuickerboclcer  Nuggets,"  edited  by  George  fury  Eggleston  (Pntnams). 
Nothingof  importance  is  missed  in  this  coileciiou  of  the  songs  aud  ballads  of  the 
Colonial  wars,  tlie  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  ihe  Re- 
bellion. ^Wysohak  Towxm,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (Honghton,  Mif- 

flin  A  Co.).  Mr.  Aldrich  has  not  achiered  diatlbctton  by  means  of  his  U>nger 
poems,  but  this  narrative  in  blank  rerse  is  one  of  the  moat  admirable  of  his  ef- 
fort*! in  poetry.  It  i.n  a  doleful  English  legend  of  the  dnys  of  "  the  las^t  Tudor's 
virgin  reign," — a  tale  of  the  loves,  hate,  and  mysterious  fate  of  two  brothers. 
There  ate  fine  linea  in  It  in  plenty,  with  hem  and  there  a  skilfiil  change  of  foot^ 
and  throns^oat  an  effectiTe  control  and  conduct  to  the  best  dramatic  end.  A 
happy  fiwcy  tht»  depicts  a  stretch  of  Devon  coast: 

There  frota  the  aes  and  turns  white  at  the  Up, 
And  ID  ill  weather  Icta  the  lodge  ithow  fang. 

 Poems  ox  Several  OccA.<<invs,  by  Austin  Dobson  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co). 

Plentiful  proof  is  here  that  if  Mr.  Dobson  would  abandon  1' reach  verse-forms  it 
would  be  well  for  his  fame.  In  the  two  comely  volumes  there  is  a  respectable 
body  of  poetry  that  does  mote  than  diaim  the  ear. 

Fiction.— A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  Kino  Authuii's  Court,  by  Mark 
Twain  (Webster).  The  humorist  is  in  philoaophic  mood.  He  introduces  hla 
Yankee,  Hank  Uoxgani  to  Camelot^  and  permits  him  to  play  fiintaatic  tricks 

with  the  Knights  of  Ae  Round  Table.  He  does  more,  however,  than  lasso 
Sir  Lanr:orl  <f  in  f/^mrney ;  he  discovers  to  King  Arthur  the  misery  of  the  people 
and  the  horrors  of  slavery.  He  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  complete  overtlirow  of 
sixthocentury  customs  and  the  substitution  o(  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
civilisation  of  our  day,-HK»ap-£Mstories  are  asmoke, "  plug"  hats  are  in  Togne^ 
the  nobility  plays  base-batt,  and  dukes  are  conductors  of  rsllrosid-tr^ns, — when 
hit  career  as  reformer  is  suddenly  checked  by  the  power  of  the  Church.—— 
A  Little  JorRKEY  tiii:  World,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  (Harpers). 
This  is  au  excelkut  aud  impressive  study  of  a  familiar  and  evil  phase  of  oui 
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national  life.  A  young  Now-England  woman  of  exceptional  nicety  of  moral 
senae  lores  and  marries  a  man  in  wliom  at  first  it  is  difficult  to  detect  un^orthi- 
nm.  Her  ^es  are  iqpened  gradiMlIy  to  the  ftcts  of  liia  bwinesa.  He  19  a 
■peculalor;  a  meeker  of  zailroiib.  Bat  bj  the  time  she  can  see  this,  the 

luxuries  of  her  new  life  have  done  their  levelling  work.  She  cannot  look  down 
upon  him  from  a  moral  height.  The  lesson  rests  lightlj  upon  the  story  ;  it  sit<» 
heavily  upoa  the  conscience  of  the  reader;  it  constitutes  Mr.  Warner  «  supreme 

eflbit  in  lilmture.  A  Hasab]>  of  Nsw  Fortunes,  by  W.  D.  HowelU 

(Harpen).  This  latest  illaatnitlon  of  life  a^r.  Howells  llnds  It  has  one  lurid 
spot.  A  man  is  shot  to  death  in  it.  Even  this,  however,  we  may  say,  is  done 
to  the  life.  An  original  venture  in  jonrnuliMin  brings  together  typical  charncter«i 
of  various  isectious,  businesset^,  and  social  f<c>t.s.    Mr.  Howells  makes  speaking 

effigies  of  them.  Stai^dish  or  Standish,  by  Jane  G.  Austin  (Uoughtou, 

MiflBUn  it  Co.).  A  romance  of  the  FflgrimB,  with  their  most  picturesqne  fighter 
as  titular  hero,  and  the  gentle  John  Atdctt  and  demure  Priscilla  in  tiieir  pro;ier 
nnd  j)leasing  rMe«.— — ^Thk  Two  Bp'^^Tirnns,  by  Guy  tie  >fnnpflsj«jint  (Lippia- 
cotLs).  Few  foreign  novelists  have  tiieir  storie-i  so  deftly  Englished  as  is  this 
by  Albert  timiih,  and  novels  in  any  tongue  urc  seldom  or  never  published  so 
sunptnoaaly.  The  fine  illostratlve  drawings  by  E.  Dues  and  A.  Lynch  are 
reprodneed  ezqniritelyin  photogravure,  and  the  ictter-preae  la  of  fanltless  finish. 
The  story  deserves  ita  superb  setting.  A  painful  plot  ia  wrought  out  with  the 
delicate  touch  of  a  ma-Hter-liand,  leaving  at  once  a  picture  and  a  U-^son  in  lifi». 

 Btkanoe  True  Stories  of  Louisiana,  by  George  W.  Cable  {{?cribners). 

It  must  be  sdd  of  these  tales  by  Mr.  Oable  that  the  author  is  too  well  planed 
with  them.  Their  vrntj  has  carried  him  awaf,  and  the  material  (abundant 
and  rich  enough,  it  is  true)  is  not  plastic  in  his  hands.  The  sketchincss  fatigues. 

 White  Marik,  by  VVill  N.  Harbcn  {Ca.«sclls).    A  reminder  of  the  pitiless 

cruelty  of  slavery.  It  transpires  when  too  late  that  both  parents  of  the  heroine, 
who  has  passed  fi»r  an  octoroon,  wen  ftall-blooded  whites.  Bat  her  life  ia 
wrecked ;  she  is  alreadf  the  mother  of  blade  children.  Iliere  is  inezpreasible 
pathos  in  the  hint  that  this  pivotal  fact  of  the  story  ia  but  a  bare  report  of  an 

episode  in  the  South  before  the  war,  ^The  Carkkr  of  a  Nihtlist,  by  Step- 

niak  (Harpers).  We  are  naturally  to  suppose  that  only  the  letter  of  this  work 
is  fiction.  It  is  an  authority's  artistic  description  of  the  life  and  work  at 
Bossia's  patriot  band  of  yonthfal  revolntionlsto. 

History  and  Biography.— Diary  of  Philip  Hone,  edited  in  two 
volumes  by  Bayard  Tuckerman  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  A  chance  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  a  polished  Knickerbocker,  who  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  (1826-1B51)  was  one  of  the  "leading  citizens,"  socially  and  commer- 
cially, of  New  York  Oity,  Its  mayor  for  one  term  (1826»1827),  afterwards  the 
naval  officer  of  its  port,  and  always  one  of  the  meat  honored  and  hospitable  of 
ita  residents.  The  Diary  given  intere-^tiiig  glimpses  of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  Lord  Morpeth,  Fanny  Kemble,  Captain  Marryat,  Juiui  Gait,  and  Charles 
Dickens.    It  could,  however,  with  advantage  have  been  readily  compressed 

within  smaller  space.  ^Walpolb,  by  John  Morl^  (ICacmillans).  The  latest 

issne  in  the  series  of  '*  Twelve  EngHdi  Statesmen."  There  is  obrions  fitness  in 
the  authorship  of  l\m  monograph,  and,  after  many  rears  and  many  partial  por- 
traits, it  fcetiift  to  us  that  W.nlpole  is  finally  given  hi>  due.  There  is  no  undue 
celebration  of  the  man's  merits;  all  that  he  eurly  owed  U>  huppy  circumstance, 
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mnd  hiU'T  to  iha  iuiiuence  of  Queen  OaroUue,  is  fully  set  forth;  but  bis  cbar- 
acter  is  brigbtened  by  a  lamimMM  MTi«ir  of  th«  £imiliAr  chaiges  of  corruption, 
and  an  ample  Tindication  tboim  through  the  almoft  htttor  expomre  of  tho  maii- 

cious  libels  propagated  by  the  brilliant  but  unscrupulous  fiolingbfolco*  

Wilbur  Fisk,  by  Prof.  Geom*'  Prenlice  (Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.).  This  is 
the  representative  of  the  MeUiudi^l  Episcopal  Church  in  the  series  of  "  American 
Bellgioas  Leaders."  It  is  pljun,  even  in  this  naturally  pr^udiced  presentment, 
that  the  Icadenhip  of  Fiak  lay  in  the  line  of  aetioo,  not  in  that  of  thought.  Ho 
was  the  fint  president  of  Weslevj^n  University,  but  hia  Baooes*  in  the  building 
up  of  that  institution  was  rather  due  to  the  shrewdnes??  and  eloquence  of  his 
outside  ftitivity  than  to  hh  abilities  as  an  educator.  lu  his  own  Church  he 
does  not  rank  with  Whedoa  an  a  theol(^iao ;  aud  in  the  present  composite 
series  he  is  not^  of  oooiee  in  thb  respect,  lo  he  compared  with  the  aabjeci  of  the 

initial  volame,  Jooathan  Bdirards.  ^Thiebs,  by  Paul  de  Bfaiiiaat»  tiwhUed 

ilrom  the  French  by  Melville  B.  Anderson  (A.  0.  McCIurg).  M.  RcmuHjit 
makes  a  brave  attempt  to  detach  Thiers  the  writer  from  Thiers  the  Btate-stiuin. 
But  this  feat  would  be  iuipot^iUle  to  the  moiil  artful  biographer.  All  his  life  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  history,  in  writing  it,  in  declaiming  it  to  the  French 
Astembly,  or  in  making  it  What  he  actnally  aooompliahed  as  ao  historian  in 
letters  and  in  life  was  this.  He  wrote  ten  volumes  on  tho  Frendl  Berolution, 
twenty  to! nmes  on  the  Consulate  and  t);^  Empire;  be  filled  fifteen  Tolumes 
with  bis  parliamentary  speeches;  and  he  lilled  wiih  rare  executive  ability  and 
exceptional  puriiy  of  patriotiitui  the  othce  of  (tirsiL)  President  of  the  French 

Bepiibiic.  Shut  Tbkrbba  op  Attla,  by  Mxs.  Bradl^  Olhnan  (Boberts). 

The  sanity  of  judgment,  impartiality  of  religioiis  feeling,  and  adroit  oondeosation 
of  material  facts,  which  characterize  tliis  volume,  are  wholly  commendable.  The 
difficult  task  before  the  author  was  to  write  h  life  of  Therei<a  the  WOman,  not  the 
saink   The  result  is  interesting,  trustworthy,  and  adequate. 

MifloeUaiieoiifl.— The  Avbbicah  Bailwat  (Serihneit).   A  eompro* 

hensive  account  of  the  conatrnction,  develf^ment,  management,  and  appliances 
of  a  stupendous  industry,  representing  over  nine  thnu«!and  million  dollars  in 

its  hundred  and  iifly  tlunisand  miles  of  road.  Appreciations,  with  ak 

Es-SAY  OS  Style,  by  Walter  l*uter  (Macmillans).  In  these  ten  essays  and  post- 
script, scholarly  and  thoughtful  words  are  said  abont  Wordsworth,  Ooleridge, 
Lamb,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Shakespeare,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  The 
prime  objection  to  Mr.  Pater's  writiuL'^  in  it.s  exqui-Hite  polish.  Or,  again,  it  holds 
80  much  matter  in  ausjieiision  tliat  clarity  is  impossible.  All  the  time  that  one 
is  cordially  admiring  an  art  that  can  enmesh  tbe  most  fugitive  thought,  the  stylo 

is  felt  to  he  elliptieai  and  at  fault.  Uak  akd  His  Woeld,  by  John  Darhy 

(Lippinootts).  An  entertdning  and  clever  extension  of  the  Socratic  dialogues. 
That  which  is  new  in  the  book  is  best.   The  author  has  a  "spiritualistic"  phi* 

losophy  of  his  own,  and  a  forceful  way  of  stating  it.  The  Poetry  of  Tex- 

XYSOK,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  (Scribner^).  Altogether  the  most  exhaustive  and 
readable  criucii^m  of  the  art  and  message  of  Tennyson  that  has  been  written. 

''The  Princess"  and  "Maud"  are  held  to  be  "  two  splendid  fidlnres."  Psir 

Drawing  AITD  Pen  DsAUOBTSMEy,  by  Joseph  Pennell  (Macmillans).  A  work 
so  important  as  this  cannot  be  diHaiiK-icd  with  a  word.  It  is  uiii(]ue,  of  ex- 
trfiorrlinary  elegance  and  interest,  and  akall  be  adcc^uately  reviewed  in  another 
number. 
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TWO  SOLDIERS. 


I. 

THE  rain  waa  plashing  diamallj  on  the  grimy  wiDdow-eill  and  over 
the  ftwpiBff  of  the  diopt  below.  The  street-care  went  Jingl  ing  by 
with  a  dripping  load  of  outside  passengers  on  both  platforms.  Wagons 

and  drnvH,  f»al>s  and  closed  carriages,  that  rattlfxf  or  rumbled  along 
the  ordinarily  busy  thoroughfare,  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
dip^>eii  in  ihe  river  before  being  turned  loose  on  the  struct,  and  their 
Jehus,  a  bedraggled  lot,  moflt  needs  bave  had  something  amphibious 
in  their  composition,  else  they  could  not  have  borne  up  against  the 
deluge  that  had  been  soaking  the  city  for  two  days  past.  Tlie  police- 
man, waddling  airales-sly  about  at  the  opposite  corner,  enveloped  in 
rubber  cap  and  overcoat,  cast  occasional  wistful  glances  into  tiic  bar-room 
across  the  way,  wherein  the  ^  was  borninsr  in  deference  to  the  general 
gloom  that  overhung  the  neighborhood^  aoa  each  pedestrians  as  oad  to 
be  abroad  hurried  along  under  their  umbrellas  as  though  they  half 
expected  to  have  to  swim  before  they  could  reach  their  destination. 
The  dense  cloud  of  sooty  smoke  that  had  ovcrhune  the  metropolis  for 
weeks  past,  and  that  wind  from  any  direction  could  never  entirely  dis- 
sipate, for  the  simple  reason  that  smoke  staehs  bjr  the  score  riiot  np  in 
the  outskirts  on  every  md^  now  ssoned  to  be  hurled  upon  the  roofs 
and  walls,  the  windows  and  the  pavement,  in  a  lilack,  pasty,  carbo- 
niferous deposit,  and  every  object  out  of  doors  that  one  could  touch 
would  leave  its  inkv  rebjKtuiie  upou  the  hand.  A  more  depressing 
**  spell  of  weather^  had  not  been  known  for  a  year,  and  every  living 
being  in  sight  seemed  saturated  with  the  general  gloom,— everv  living 
being  except  one:  Captain  Fred  Lane,  of  the  Eleventh  Gavalry,  was 
sitting  at  the  dingy  wiudow  of  his  office  in  the  recruitin«'  rendezvous 
on  Sy<  arru  re  StTuct  aud  actually  wliistling  sofily  to  iumseii  in  supreme 
ooutentmeut. 
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Two  Eussives  had  reioiked  liim  that  ghastly  momiDg  that  had  served 

to  make  him  impervious  to  wind  or  weather.  One — large,  formal,  im- 
pressive, and  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  "War  Department  in  heavy  tyixj 
across  its  upoer  corner — had  borne  to  him  the  notification  of  hia  pro- 
motion to  toe  rank  of  Captain  (Troop  D)  Eleventh  Cavalry,  viee 
Curtan,  retind.  The  othef— a  tiny  billet— had  given  him  even  greater 
happiness.  It  might  be  hard  to  say  how  many  times  he  had  read  and 
Vfr'read  it  since  he  found  it  on  the  snowy  cloth  of  hb  i)articular  break- 
fast-table in  his  particular  corner  of  the  snufr  refectory  of  "  The  Queen 
.  City,"  on  the  books  of  which  most  respectable  if  somewhat  venerable 
dub  his  name  had  been  home  among  the  list  of  Army  or  Navy  Mem* 
hers  ever  since  his  "  gradnation-leave,"  fifteen  years  before. 

All  his  boyhood,  up  to  the  time  of  his  winning  his  cadetship  at 
West  Point,  had  been  sp'^nt  in  the  city  where  for  the  j)ast  sixteen 
months  be  had  considered  himsoit  fortunate  in  being  stationed  on  re- 
croiting-service.  During  the  second  year  of  his  term  at  the  Academy 
he  waa  startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  aaa  letter  from  his  .mother,  telling 
him  briefly  ^at  his  father,  long  one  of  the  best-known  amoDg  the 
business-men  of  the  city,  had  been  compelled  to  make  an  assignment. 
"What  was  worse,  he  had  utterly  broken  down  under  the  strain,  and  would 
probably  never  be  himself  again.  Proud,  sensitive,  and  huuorab^  Mr. 
lisne  had  insisted  on  paying  to  the  uttermost  ftithiiig  of  his  means. 
Even  the  old  homesteaa  went,  and  die  broken-hearted  man  rdired  witibi 
his  faithful  wife  to  a  humble  roof  in  the  suburbs.  There,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  brt^nthed  his  last,  and  there,  during  Fred's  graduating 
year,  she  followed  him.  When  the  boy  entered  on  his  oareer  in  the 
army  he  was  practically  alone  in  the  world.  Out  of  the  wreek  of  hia 
father's  fortune  there  came  to  him  a  little  sum  that  atarted  him  in  the 
eerviee  free  from  debt  and  that  served  as  a  nest-egg  to  attract  future 
aocumnlations.  This  lie  had  promptly  banked  until  some  po<^l  and 
8afe  investment  >huu]ii  piesent  it.self,  and,  once  with  his  regiuient  OU 
the  frontier,  Mr.  Lane  iiud  iouud  hia  pay  ample  lor  all  his  needs. 

It  is  anneoessary  to  recount  the  history  of  his  fifteen  yeara^  service 
as  a  subaltern.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that,  steering  dear  of  most  of  the 
temptations  to  which  young  ofBccrs  were  subjected,  he  had  v.  on  a  repu- 
tation as  a  capital  "duty-officer,"  that  was  accented  here  and  thero  by 
some  brilliant  and  dashins;  exploits  in  the  numerous  Indian  cam- 
naigns  through  whidi  the  Eleventh  had  passed  with  no  small  credit. 
Lane  waa  never  one  of  ^e  jo\nal  souls  of  the  regiment  His  mood 
was  rather  tacitum  and  contemplative.  He  read  a  eood  deal,  and  spent 
many  days  in  the  saddle  exploring  the  oountty  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  post  and  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

But,  from  the  colonel  dowO|  ^ere  was  not  a  man  in  the  Eleventh 
who  did  not  thoroughly  respect  and  like  him.  Among  the  ladies,  how- 
ever, there  were  one  or  two  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
I't'utonant  a  feline  and  not  ineffective  clawing  when  his  name  came  up 
tor  discussion  in  the  feminine  conclavaj  oecasionally  lieid  in  the  regi- 
ment. Sometimes,  too,  when  opportunity  served,  he  was  made  the  victim 
of  some  sharp  or  aaroaatle  spe^  that  was  not  always  easy  to  bear  in 
ailenoe,   Mra»  Jndson,  wife  of  the  captain  of  B  Troops  waa  repoted  to 
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be  ''down  on  Xianei"  and  tlie  men  bad  no  difficulty  whatever  in  locating 
the  time  wben  .  her  change  of  faeurt  took  p]eoe» 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that,  thanka  to  simple  habits  and 

to  liis  sense  of  economy,  Lane  had  quite  a  snug  little  balance  in  the 
bank,  and  the  lad  its  of  the  r(>trinient  oelicved  it  to  be  bigger  than  it 
really  was;  and,  having  approved  the  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  his 
quarters,  the  next  thing,  or  coarse,  that  they  essa/ed  to  do  was  to 
provide  bim  with  a  wife.  There  the  trouble  began.  Simnltaneousl/ 
with  the  arrival  of  his  first  bar  as  a  first  lieutenant  there  came 
from  the  distant  East  Mrs.  Judson's  younger  sister  "Emmy**  and 
Mrs.  Loriiig's  pretty  niece  Pansy  Fletcher.  Lane  was  prompt  to 
call  on  t>oth,  to  take  the  young  ladies  driving  or  ndmg,  to  be  attentive 
and  courteous  in  every  way ;  but,  while  he  did  thus  "  perceive  a  divided 
tluty,"  what  was  Mrs.  Loring's  horror  on  disco vering  that  pretty 
Pansy  had  fallen  rapturously  in  love  with  "Jeriy^'  Lattimon>,  as 
handsome,  reckles-:,  nnd  inijxicunious  a  young  dragoon  as  ever  lived, 
and  nothing  but  prompt  measures  prevented  their  marriage!  Miss 
Fletclier  was  suddenly  re-transported  to  the  East,  whither  Jerry  was 
too  hard  up  to  follow ;  and  then,  in  bitterneM  of  heart,  Mrs.  Lorins 
blamed  poor  Fred  for  the  whole  transaction.  "  Why  had  he  held 
aloof  and  allowed  that — that  scamp — that  ne'er-do-weel — to  cut  in  and 
win  that  innocent  child's  heart,  as  he  certainly  did  do?"  Against 
Lattimore  the  vials  of  her  wrath  were  emptied  coram  jtublico,  but 
against  Lane  ahe  oould  not  talk  ao  openly. 

Mrs.  Judson  had  beheld  the  sudden  departure  of  Mias  Pansy  with 
an  equanimity  she  oould  barely  disguise.  Indeed,  there  were  not  lack- 
ing goml  Christians  in  the  garrison  who  pointG<l  significantly  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  almo6t  too  hoi^pitably  o[>ened  her  doors  to  Mi^ 
Fletcher  and  her  lover  during  that  brief  but  volcanic  romance.  Certain 
it  ia,  however,  that  it  was  in  ber  bouae  and  in  a  oertun  little  nook  off 
tlie  sitting-room  that  their  long,  delicious  meetings  occurred  almost 
daily,  the  lady  of  tlie  house  being  bu«v  nb  iTit  the  dining-room,  the 
kitchen,  or  the  chanilxjrs  overhead,  and  Knitny,  who  was  a  good  .rir  l, 
but  densely  uninteresting,  strumming  on  tlie  piano  or  yawning  over  a 
book  at  the  front  window. 

"  What  Mr.  Lane  needa  is  a  gentle,  modest,  domestic  little  u  >  m 
who  will  make  his  home  a  restful,  peaceful  refuge  always,"  said  Mrs. 
Jnd^on  ;  and,  inferential  1y,  Eraray  was  the  gentle  and  modest  creature 
who  was  destined  so  to  bless  him.  Tlie  invitatiou.s  to  tea,  the  lures  by 
which  he  was  induced  to  become  Emmy's  escort  to  all  the  hops  and 
danoes,  redoubled  tbemselvea  after  Miss  Fletcber'a  departure ;  but  it 
waa  all  in  vain.  Without  feeling  any  particular  af&nity  for  Mr. 
Lane,  Emmy  stood  ready  to  say  "Yes"  whensoever  hQ  should  a.-k  ; 
but  weeks  went  on,  he  never  seemed  to  ilraw  nearer  tlie  subject, 
and  just  as  Mrs.  Judson  had  determined  to  resort  to  heroic  measures 
and  pmnt  out  that  bis  attentiona  to  Emmy  bad  excited  the  remark 
of  the  entire  garriaon,  and  that  the  poor  obild  becBelf  waa  looking  wan 
and  strange,  there  was  a  stage-robbexy  not  twenty  miles  from  the 
po«t.  Lane,  with  fifteen  troopers,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  des- 
peradoeS|  and  captured  them,  after  a  sharp  fight,  ninety  miles  up  the 
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river  and  near  the  little  iniautiy  cantannieDt  ait  the  Indian  i«nrv»» 

tioD ;  and  thither  the  lieatenant  waa  carried  with  a  bullet  l^iw^h 

his  thigh.  By  the  time  he  was  well  enough  to  ritle,  the  regiment  was 
^ain  in  the  field  on  Indian  campaign,  and  for  six  moi^ths  he  never  saw 
Fort  Curtis  again.  When  he  did,  Emmy  had  gone  homCi  and  Mrs. 
Judson's  politeness  was  something  awful. 

Lane  waa  out  with  the  Eleventh  again  in  three  more  sharp  and 
severe  campaigns,  received  an  nglr  ballet-wound  through  the  left  shoul- 
der in  the  memorable  chase  after  Chief  Joseph,  was  quartermaster 
of  his  i^iraent  a  year  after  that  episode,  then  adjutant,  and  finally  waa 
given  the  recruiting-detaii  as  he  neared  the  top  of  the  list  of  firat  lieu- 
tenants, and,  for  tna  first  time  in  fifteea  7eaii»  Ibiud  hiim^  once 
more  among  the  fticnde  <ii  bis  youth, — and  still  a  bachelor. 

Securing  pleasant  quarters  in  the  adjoining  street,  Mr.  Lane  speedily 
made  himseli  known  at  the  club  to  which  he  had  lx*en  f>aying  his  mod- 
erate annual  dues  without  having  seen  anytliing  ot  it  but  its  bilk  tor 
years  past,  yet  never  knowing  just  when  be  might  want  to  drop  in. 
Then  ne  proceeded,  after  €»££e  honn,  to  hunt  np  old  ohnnu^  and 
in  the  course  of  the  first  week  after  his  arrival  he  had  foand  fldmoet 
all  of  them.  Bailey,  who  sat  ne.xt  him  in  school,  was  now  a  promi- 
nent and  prosperous  lawyer.  Terry,  who  f^nt  just  behind  him  and 
oocasionaily  inserted  crooked  pins  in  a  convenient  crack  in  bis  chair, 
was  thriving  in  the  iron  bnsineas.  Warden  had  made  a  fortune  ''on 
'Cliange/'  and  was  one  of  the  leading  fafokers  aud  commission-mer- 
cli  t>  of  the  metropolis.  lie  had  always  liked  Warden:  they  lived 
clot»e  t' ix^ther,  and  used  to  walk  to  and  from  school  with  each  other 
almost  every  day.  Mr.  Lane  had  startetl  on  his  quest  with  a  feeiiiig 
akin  to  enthusiasm.  Calm  and  reticent  and  retiring  as  he  generally 
was,  he  felt  a  glow  of  delight  at  the  pro6[)ect  of  once  more  me^ng 
"  the  old  crowd but  tliat  evening  he  returned  to  hia  noma  with  a 
distinct  sense  of  disappointment.  Bailey  had  jumped  up  and  shaken 
hands  with  much  effusion  of  manner,  and  had  "  niv-tlear-fellow"-ed  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  "  Now,  where  are  you  stoppii^  ?  I'll 
be  round  to  look  von  up  the  very  first  evening  I  can  get  away,  and 
—of  conise  we^ll  nave  you  at  the  houae  but  Lane  clearly  saw  he 
was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  desk,  and  so  took  his  leave.  Terry  did 
not  know  him  at  all  initH  he  began  to  laugh,  and  then  he  blandly  in- 
quired what  he'd  been  dnnvs^  with  himseli"  all  these  years.  Bat  the 
man  who  rasped  him  from  top  to  toe  was  Warden.  Business  hours 
wae  over,  and  thor  meetine  ooonrred  at  the  dub.  Two  minutea  after 
they  had  shaken  hands,  Tyaxden  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
log  fire,  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  tilting  on  his 
toes,  hia  head  well  baok,  and  most  a(&bly  and  distinctly  patronizing 
him. 

**  Well,  Fred,  you're  still  in  the  army,  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 
« Still  in  the  army,  Warden." 
WeU,  what  on  earth  do  jron  find  to  do  with  youxaelf  out  thecet 

How  do  yon  m;!nfl«^  to  kill  time?" 

"Time  IK  v<  r  bung  heavily  on  my  hands.  It  often  happened  that 
there  wasn't  half  enough  for  all  we  had  to  do." 
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"  You  don^t  toll  me !   Why,  I  suppoaed  that  about  all  you  did  was 

to  drink  and  pky  poker." 

**  Not  an  unusual  idea,  I  find,  Warden,  but  a  very  unjust  one/' 
''Oh,  yes,  I  know,  of  oonrae,  yoa  iiave  some  Inuan-fightiu^  to  do 

ODoa  in  a  while  |  but  that  probably  amonnta  to  very  little.   I  mean 

when  you're  in  permanent  camp  or  garrison.  I  should  think  a  man  of 
your  tempcrameut  would  just  stagnate  in  such  a  life.  I  wonder  you 
badn't  resi|;iied  years  ago  and  oome  here  and  made  a  name  for  ^our* 

"Tba  Ilia  haa  been  rather  more  briak  than  70a  imagine,"  he  an- 

awarad,  with  a  qoiet  smile,  '*  and  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  my  pro- 
fession. But  yon  speak  of  makuig  •  name  £>r  myaeJ^  Now,  in  what 
would  that  have  oonsis-ted 

**  Oh,  well,  of  oouri>e,  if  you  really  like  the  arm^  and  living  in  a 
dmmi  and  that  aort  of  things  I've  notning  to  say,''  said  Waiden;  "  but 
it  alwaja  atruck  me  as  such  a — such  a — well,  Fiad,  Mich  a  waatad  ]ih, 
all  very  well  for  fellows  who  hadn't  brains  or  energy  enough  to  achieve 
success  in  the  real  battle  of  life"  (and  here  Warden  was  "swelling  visi- 
bly^'),  "  but  not  at  all  the  thing  for  a  man  of  your  ability.  We  ail 
oonoeded  at  school  that  yoa  were  head  and  ahoolden  above  the  rest  of 
na.  We  ware  talking  of  it  aome  yeara  ago  hen  in  thia  vary  room : 
there'd  been  something  aboat  you  in  the  papeis, — some  ganaral  or  other 
had  mentioned  yon  in  a  report.  Let'a  aee :  didn't  you  get  wounded, 
or  something,  chasing  some  Indians?"  T^ane  replied  that  he  l)elieved 
that  "  something  like  tiiat  had  happened,"  but  liegged  his  iriuud  to  go 
00;  and  Wanlen  prawdad  to  fiirthar  ezpoond  hia  viawa: 

"Now,  you  might  have  resigned  yean  ago,  taken  hold  of  your 
fatlu  r'nt  old  business,  and  made  a  fortune.  There's  been  a  perfect  boom 
in  railroad  iron  and  every  other  kind  of  iron  since  that  panic  of  '73. 
Look  at  Terry :  he  is  rolling  in  money, — one  of  our  most  substantial 
men ;  and  you  know  he  was  a  mere  drone  at  achooL  Why,  Fred, 
if  your  &tMr  ooold  have  held  on  six  montha  hmger  he^d  have  been 
the  riehait  man  in  town  to-day.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  ha  made 
aoch  a  miitaki*  in  not  getting  his  friends  to  help  him  tide  things  over." 

"You  probably  are  not  aware,"  wrts  Uie  reply,  "that  he  went  to 
friend  after  friend, — so  called, — uud  that  it  was  their  i'ailure  or  refusal 
to  help  that  broke  him  down.  The  moat  aotive  man  in  poahing  him 
to  the  wall,  I  am  told,  waa  Teny'a  fiither,  who  had  formerly  bwn  hia 
^ief  clerk." 

"  Well,"  answered  Warden,  in  some  little  confusion,  for  this  and 
other  matters  in  connection  with  the  failure  of  Samuel  Lane  &  Co., 
years  before  were  now  suddenly  recalled  to  mind, "  that's  probably  true, 
bnainep  ia  borinem,  yoa  know,  and  thoie  were  tough  timea  in  the 
money  market  Still,  yon  oould  have  WOA  hnek  here  when  yoa  kft 
West  Point,  and  built  up  that  oonoero  again,  and  been  a  big  man 
to-day, — had  your  own  establishment  here,  married  some  rich  girl—" 
you're  not  married,  are  you?" 

Ijme  ahook  hia  heacu 

"Ob  the  other  hand,  thaUy  you've  been  fooling  away  all  thia  time  in 
the  aimji  and  what  have  you  got  to  ahov  Ibr  itr* 
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"Kotlixng— to  flpeak  of/'  was  Iho  hslf-wbimsioB],  hal^serioni 

.  answer. 

"  ^yeI],  there !  Now  rlon't  you  see?  That's  just  what  I'm  driving 
at  You've  thrown  a wav  your  opportunities. — All  right,  Strong :  I'll 
be  with  yen  m  a  minQte,^  ne  called  to  a  man  who  was  signalling  to  him 
from  the  stairway.  "Gome  in  and  see  us,  Fre<I.  Come  and  mne  with 
us, — any  day.  We're  always  ready  for  friends  wlio  dro[)  in.  I  want 
yon  to  mf^d  Mrs.  Warden  and  gee  my  house.  Now  excuse  me,  will  you? 
i  have  to  take  a  hand  at  whist."  And  so  away  went  Warden,  leaving 
Lane  to  walk  homeward  and  think  over  the  ezpencnc^  of  the  daj. 

He  had  made  a  name  for  himself"  that  was  well  known  fiom  flie 
YclloxN-stone  to  the  Oolofldo.  Thrice  had  that  name  beai  sent  to  the 
President  with  the  reonramendation  of  his  department  commander  for 
brevets  for  con-picuous  and  er?il1ant  conduct  in  action  against  hostile 
Indians.  The  Pacific  coust  had  made  him  welcome.  Busy  Sau  Fran- 
ebeo  had  iband  time  to  read  the  AUe^B  and  the  Churmki^s  oonesnond- 
enoe  from  the  scene  of  hosttliCieB,  and  cordially  shook  hands  wiui  the 
young  officer  who  had  been  so  prominent  in  more  than  one  rrimpnign. 
Santa  F6  and  San  Antonio,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  and  Miles  City,  were 
points  where  he  could  not  go  without  meeting  "troow  of  friends."  It 
was  only  when  he  got  back  to  hia  old  home  in  the  East  that  the  lien- 
tenant  wnnd  his  name  associated  only  with  his  fitther's  failure,  and  that 
his  years  <rf  honorable  service  conveyed  no  interest  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  "  Money  makes  the  mare  r^o/'  t^\d  Mr.  Warden,  in  a  ^nbseqnent 
conversation  ;  and  money,  ii  .seemd,  was  what  he  meant  in  telling  LiEne 
he  should  have  come  home  and  "  made  a  name  for  himself." 

Lane  bad  been  on  dnty  a  year  in  the  city  when  a  rumor  began 
to  circulate,  to  the  effect  that  investments  of  his  in  mining  stocks 
had  brought  him  large  returns,  and  men  at  the  rinb  nnd  matronly 
womeu  at  the  few  parties  he  attended  began  asking  significant  questions 
which  now  it  pleased  him  to  parry  ratlier  than  answer  directly.  His 
twelvB  montbr  experiences  in  socMly  had  ddrdoped  in  him  a  somewhat 
sardonic  vein  of  humor  and  made  him,  if  anything,  more  reticent  than 
before.  And  then — then  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream  a  marked  and  woT>drous  chn?ii''e.  He  no  longer  declinrM^l  in- 
vitations to  balls,  parties,  or  dinners  when  he  knew  tiiat  certain  jHrsjiid 
were  to  be  present  Mabel  Vincent  had  just  returned  from  a  year's  tour 
abroad,  and  Lieotenant  Pred  Lane  bad  fiillen  in  love  at  first  sight 

It  was  a  note  from  her  that  made  even  that  dingy  old  mBa^  on 
this  most  dismal  of  day«,  fairly  glow  and  shine  witn  a  radiance  of 
hope,  with  a  halo  of  joy  and  gladncsa  mch  as  his  lonely  life  had  never 
known  before.  The  very  first  time  he  ever  saw  himself  addressed  as 
Captain  Tred  Lane,  Eleventh  Oivalry,  was  In  her  dainty  hand.  He 
tntned  hts  chair  to  the  window  to  read  onoe  again  the  predons  words; 
bat  there  entered,  dripping,  a  Western  Union  mf^s^enger  with  a  tel^ram. 

Tearing  it  open,  h&ne  read  these  wonls  :  "  All  join  in  congratula- 
tions on  your  promotion  and  in  wonderment  at  the  colonel's  selection 
of  your  successor.    Noel  is  named.'' 

Lane  gave  a  long  whistle  of  amasement.  "  Of  all  men  is  the  regi- 
ment f  he  ezdaimed.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of  Qofdon  Noel  1^ 
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IT. 

The  oolooe]  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
some  p«oiiliariti«B  of  tempemnwat  and  disposttioii.  This  fiut  is  not 
^tad  It  a  thing  at  all  imeaaal,  tat  the  unbiaaaed  toBfeimooy  of  the 

subalterns  and  even  the  troop  commanders  of  every  cavalry  regiment 
in  service  would  go  far  towards  eptahlishing  the  fact  that  all  poIonoLs 
of  cavalry  are  similarly  alHicted.  One  of  the  i^dient  - peculiarities  of 
the  oommandme  officer  of  the  Eleventh  was  a  conviction  that  nothing 
waot  BBBOothlj  ID  tho  ngiiiiaDt  iinkaB  the  captaina  nwe  all  on  daty 
intfa  thdr  companies ;  iatp  while  at  any  time  Colonel  Rig|;8  woald  ap- 
prove  an  npphVation  for  a  lieutenant's  leave  of  nh^pnoe,  ?t  was  worf*e 
than  puJiiog  teeth  to  get  him  to  do  likewise  for  a  gentlrman  with  the 
double  bars  on  his  shoulder.  "Confound  the  man  I"  growled  Captain 
Grflene/'hon  I'va  been  aevaa  praan with  my troo&aaving  up  for  a 
aiz  moDtha^  laave^  and  tlie  old  np  dlaapprow  it  I  What  on  euth  can 
a  fellow  say?" 

"You  didn't  go  about  it  right,  Greeney,"  was  the  cnim  rejoinder 
of  a  comrade  who  had  been  similarly  "cut"  the  year  previous.  "You 
should  have  laid  si^  to  him  through  Madame  a  month  or  so.  What 
aha  aaya  aa  to  who  goca  co  leave  ami  who  doean't  fa  law  at  head-qoar- 
tera,  and  I  know  it  Now,  yoa  watch  Noel.  That  fellow  is  wiser  in 
his  generation  tlian  nil  the  rest  of  ns  put  together.  It  isn't  «!x  months 
since  he  got  back  i"rt)m  his  staff' detail,  and  you  see  how  constant  he  is 
in  his  attentions  to  the  old  lady.  Now,  I'll  bet  you  anythii^  you  like 
the  nest  pinm  that  tambka  into  the  regiment  will  go  to  hia  maw  and 
nobody  eWa." 

"  RiTCS  wouldn't  have  the  face  to  give  anything  to  Noel, — in  the 
way  of  detached  duty,  I  m«in.  I  henrd  Iiim  say  when  '  Oorrly'  wnw 
coming  beck  to  the  regiment  that  he  wisheti  he  had  the  power  to  trans- 
fer subs  from  troop  to  troop:  he'd  put  Noel  with  the  most  exacting 
captain  he  knew  and  aee  if  he  oonlan't  get  a  little  aqnare  aenrioe  oat 
of  the  fellow." 

"That's  all  right,  Greene.  Tlnit's  wlint  he  snfd  sir  montfaa  ago, 
before  Noel  wa-*  really  hnrk.  ninl  before  he  had  IxMjnn  doing  the  de- 
voted to  her  ladysiup  at  head-<iuarters.  Riggs  wouldn't  Bay  so  now, 
— mnch  leaa  do  it.  She  wonldn't  let  him,  comiade  mtnas  and  yon 
know  it." 

"  Noel  ha.s  been  doing  fintpiate  ainoe  he  got  hack,  Jim/'  aatd  Gap- 
tain  Greene,  aftr r  a  pause. 

**  Oh,  Noel  s  no  bad  soldier  in  garrison, — at  drill  or  parade.  It's 
field-work  and  scouting;  that  knocks  hira  endwise;  and  if  there's  an 
Indian  within  a  handrra  milca  -  — '  Well,  yoa  know  aa  modi  aa  I  do 
OD  that  aalgeot" 

Qteene  somewhat  p^loomTly  nodded  assent,  and  his  oompanioOi  being 
wound  np  for  the  day,  plungeti  ahead  with  hia  remarks: 

"Now,  I'm  juHt  putting  this  and  that  together,  Greene,  and  I'll 
make  von  a  bet  Bigga  hai  managed  thlnei  ever  ainoe  he  haa  been 
ooloofll  80  that  a  lieutenant  is  ordered  detadied  ftr  recruiting'eemoe 
and  nercr  a  captain.  It  won't  be  long  befine  Itane  gala  hia  piomotion ; 
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and  I'll  bet  you  that  €veD  before  be  ^ets  it  Higgs  will  have  bis  letter 
•kimming  to  Washington  begging  bis  immediate  recall  and  nominating 
n  mh  to  take  liis  plat^.  I'll  e^ive  you  odds  on  that;  and  I'U  bet  you 
even  that  the  sub  he  namts*  will  be  (ifudy  Noel." 

But,  tliough  he  ficouted  the  idea,  Greene  would  not  bet,  for  at  that 
inilant  tbe  anb-room  was  invaded  li^  a  rash  of  young  officers  just 
letnrning  from  target-pnolioey  and  toe  jollies!  laogb,  tbe  most  all- 
pervading  voice,  the  cheerief?t  personnlity,  of  the  lot  were  those  <rf  tbe 
gentleman  whose  name  Captain  Jim  Kawlins  had  juat  spoken. 

"  What  you  goine  to  have,  fellows  ?"  he  csalled.  "  Here.  Billy,  old 
man,  put  op  that  spdter :  I  steoed  tbe  gang  in  bere,  and  it's  my  treat* 
Don'<  Forbes ;  oome  back,  old  fellow,  and  join  us.  Captain,  wbat 
shall  it  be?  Say,  yon  all  know  Biok  CiiBsidy  of  the  Seventh? 
I  heard  guch  a  pood  on  him  this  morning.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Tommy  Craig,  who's  on  duty  at  the  War  Department,  and  he  told  me 
that  Dick  was  there  trying  to  get  one  of  tliese  bla&ted  collie  details. 
Wbat  d'ye  suppose  a  cavalryman  wants  to  leave  bis  regiment  for,  to 
take  a  thing  like  that?" 

"  Per]m|xs  his  health  is  impaired,'  Noel,"  wiid  Wharton,  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  handsome  eyes.  "  Even  cavalrynien  liave 
been  known  to  have  to  ^uit  their  beloved  profession  on  that  account 
and^t  aomediiiig  ii^  in  the  East  fn  a  year  or  so." 

Tiie  color  mounted  to  Noel's  cheeks,  but  he  gave  no  other  ^gn 
of  understanding  the  abaft  aa  aimed  at  bim.  Fnunptiy  and  loudly  as 
ever  he  spoke  out : 

**  Oh,  of  course,  if  he's  ustxl  up  in  s^ii  vice  and  has  to  go  in  to  re- 
cuperate, all  well  and  good :  but  I  always  supposed  Cassidy  was  a 
stalwart  in  point  of  beel&  and  oonstitntaoo.  Wbo  ^  going  to  the  dootor's 
to-night?— you.  Jack  ?" 

Jack — otherwise  I^ieutcnant  John  Tracy — shook  h5«  hen(?  as  he 
wliititii  at  the  cigarette  he  had  just  lighted  and  then  stretched  lorili  his 
hand  for  the  foamii^  glass  of  beer  whicb  the  attendant  brought  him, 
bat  voudisafed  no  verbd  reply.  Lee  and  Martin  edged  over  to  wbeie 
the  two  captaina  were  playing  their  inevitaUe  eame  of  seven-op.  Two 
of  the  juniors, — ^young  second  lieutenants,— despite  the  extreme  cor- 
diality of  Noel's  invitation,  b^ged  to  be  excused,  as  they  did  not  care 
to  drink  anything,— even  a  lemonade;  and  no  sooner  had  the  party  tiu- 
ished  their  modest  potation  than  tiiere  was  aeeneral  move.  Wallace 
and  Heara  went  in  to  the  billiard-room ;  '^H^iarton  and  Lee  started 
in  the  direction  of  their  quarters ;  and  preaeotiv  Mr.  Noel  was  tbe  only 
man  in  the  olub-room  withont  an  ooonpation  of  some  kind  or  a  oomnde 
to  talk  to. 

Now,  why  should  this  have  been  the  case?  Noel's  whole  manner 
was  overflowing  with  iollily  and  kindliness;  his  eyes  beamed  and 

sparkled  as  he  looked  nom  one  man  to  the  other;  be  hailed  each  in 
tnrn  by  his  Christian  name  and  in  tones  of  most  (X)rdial  friendship  ; 
he  chatted  and  laughed  and  had  roniif^l  anecdotes  to  tell  the  party; 
he  was  a  tall,  s^liah,  fine-lo  oking  teiiow,  with  expressive  dark  eyes 
and  wavy  dark-brown  hair;  his  moustache  was  tlie  secret  envy  of 
move  than  half  his  assodatea;  his  flgme  was  retilly  elqia&t  in  its  g^ace 
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and  suppleness ;  bis  uniforms  fitted  htm  like  a  glove,  and  were  invariably 
at  Hatfield's  cboioeBt  handiwork.  Appeamnoea  wcfe  wkh  him  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  yet  there  was  some  reason  why  bis  toaxty  was 
politriy  but  positively  stkoimed  faj  several  of  his  brother  offiosn  and 

•'cultivated"  by  none. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  great  war  when  Gbrdon  Noel 
jdned  tiie  Eleventh  fnm  ehrfl  Hih.  He  eame  of  an  old  and  hiflaeQ* 
tial  family,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  regiment  as  aa  acquisition.  He 

made  friends  rapidly,  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  as  popular  a 

youno'^ter  as  there  was  in  the  service.  Then  the  troop  to  which  he  was 
attaciicti  was  ordered  to  the  Plains,  tnu  Lea\  enwortn.  It  wa^  a  long 
journey  by  boat,  and  by  the  time  they  leacLed  the  old  frontier  city 
orders  and  telegranos  were  awaiting  them,  one  of  which,  apparently  lo 
Mr.'  NoeFs  great  surprise,  detached  him  from  his  company  and  directed 
him  to  report  for  temporary  duty  at  the  War  Department  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  He  was  there  eighteen  months,  during  which  time 
his  raiment  had  some  sharp  battles  with  the  Cbeyennes  and  Kiowaa 
in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Then  a  new  Beeietarv  of  War 
cave  ear  to  the  oft-repeated  appeals  of  the  ooUmel  of  the  Eleventh  to 
nave  Mr.  Noel  and  one  or  two  other  detached  gentlemen  returned  to 
duty  wirb  tlifir  respective  c<^mpnnic'*,  and  jnst  as  they  were  moving  to 
the  Pacitic  coast  the  alwnittii:^  re|x»rti'ii  for  duty  fintl  went  along.  At 
Vancouver  and  Walla  W^alla  Noel  seemed  to  regain  by  iiia  joviality 
uid  good-fellowship  what  he  had  lost  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  hia 
absence,  though  tha«  were  out-and-out  soldiers  in  the  Eleventh  who 
said  that  the  man  who  would  stay  on  "  fnncy  duty"  in  Washington  or 
anywhere  else  while  his  comrades  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Stirling  oam- 
paign  against  hostile  Indians  couldn't  be  of  the  right  sort. 

Up  in  Oregon  the  Modoo  troubles  soon  b^n,  and  several  troops 
were  sent  southward  from  their  ststioaSy  seooting.  There  were  several 
little  skirmishes  between  the  varioos  detachments  and  the  agile  In- 
dianSy  with  no  q-reat  loss  on  either  side ;  but  when  "  Captain  Jnck" 
retired  to  the  natural  fastness  of  the  lava-beds,  serious  work  bi  i^an,  and 
here  Mr.  Noel  was  found  to  be  too  ill  to  take  r^rt  iu  the  cauipaigu^ 
and  was  sent  in  to  San  Franeisoo  to  recuperate.  The  short  hot  bloody 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  without  his  having  taken  part  in  any  of  its 
actions,  but  he  rejoined  after  a  delightful  convalescence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco (where  it  was  understood  that  he  had  broken  down  only  after 
riding  night  and  day  and  all  alone  some  three  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  with  orders  to  a  battalion  of  his  r^ment  that  was 
urgently  needed  at  the  front),  and  was  able  to  talk  very  glibly  of  what 
had  occurred  down  in  the  Klamadi  Lake  countrv.  Then  came  his 
promotion  to  a  first-lien  tenancy,  and,  as  !nek  Tvnnld  have  it,  to  a  troop 
fitati  iiiil  at  the  Presidio.    For  three  months  he  was  tlie  gayest  of  the 

ey,  the  life  of  parties  of  every  kind  both  in  town  and  in  garrison; 
was  in  exuberant  health  and  spirfts ;  he  danosd  night  after  night, 
and  was  the  most  popular  partner  ever  welcomed  in  the  parlors  of 
ho6]}itabIc  San  Francisco.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  tidings 
of  an  outbreak  among  the  Arizona  Apaches  of  so  formidable  a  character 
that  the  division  commander  decidea  to  send  his  Fiesidio  troopers  to 
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TCiiiibm  the  one  regiment  that  was  trying  to  oover  a  whole  Tenrttoiy. 
There  was  nethedc  parting,  with  no  end  of  lamentation,  when  Mr.  NodL 

was  spirited  away  with  his  lynx-rvpH  captain  ;  but  they  need  not  have 
worried, — thase  fair  dames  ami  (iarusels;  not  a  hair  of  his  handsome 
liead  was  in  danger,  for  tJie  — tii  ha<l  grappled  with  and  throttled  their 
fees  before  the^ietachinent  from  the  Seventh  were  &irly  in  the  Terri- 
totry,  and  the  latter  were  soon  ordered  to  return  and  to  brin?  with  them, 
as  prisoners  to  be  confined  at  Alcatraz,  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak, 
who  would  be  turned  over  to  them  by  the  — th.  To  hear  Noel  tell 
of  these  fierce  captives  afterwards  was  somewhat  wufusing,  as,  from 
his  account,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  been  taken  in  hond-to-liand 
conflict  hhmdf  and  a  mnall  detachment  of  hie  own  troop ;  bat  these 
were  stones  told  only  to  over-creduloos  friends. 

Thf"  Flcventh  csme  ea^twrml  noro'?«?  the  Rockitt  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  campaign  against  tiie  Sioux  in  '76,  and  was  on  the 
Yellowstone  when  Custer  an^  his  favorite  com|mnies  were  being  wiped 
out  of  ezisteDoe  on  the  little  Horn.  The  news  of  that  tragedy  made 
many  a  heart  siek,  and  Mr.  Noel  was  so  much  afTeoted  that  when  his 
comrades  started  to  make  a  night  ride  to  the  front  to  join  what  was 
left  of  the  Seventh,  he  was  left  h<^hind,  osten-^ibl  v  to  eleep  off  a  violent 
headache.  He  promised  to  ride  alter  and  eaicli  them  the  next  day,  but, 
tbroii^h  some  error,  got  aboard  General  Terry's  steamer,  the  Far  West, 
and  made  himself  so  nsefh!  looking  after  the  wounded  that  the  surgeon 
in  eharge  was  grateful,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  his  antecedents,  gave 
him  a  certificntn  on  vrhich  he  buscri  an  npplication  for  leave  on  acc<:>ii nt 
of  sickn^s,  and  went  to  Bismarck  with  the  wounded,  and  tlience  to 
the  distant  East,  where  he  thrilled  clubs  and  dinner-tables  with  graphic 
aooonnts  of  the  Coster  battle  and  of  how  we'  got  up  jnst  in  time  to 
save  the  remnant  of  the  Seventh.  The  Eleventh  foaght  all  through 
the  campaign  of  '76  and  the  chase  af^er  Chief  Joseph  in  '77  ;  but  Noel 
was  again  on  temporary  duty  at  the  War  Department,  and  there  ho 
stayed  until  '78,  by  which  time  various  officials  ha<l  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  Eleventh  "  cold-shouldered" 
him  for  a  while  after  be  got  baek ;  but  they  happened  to  be  now  in  a 
region  where  dMve  were  no  hustiles,"  and  where  hops,  germans,  theai^ 
ricals,  tableaux,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds  were  the  rage.  No 
other  man  coiM  ho  half  so  useful  to  the  ladies  as  Gordon  Noel.  Hr  had 
just  come  from  Washington,  and  knew  ecer^ihina  ;  and  when  Uiey  took 
him  np  and  made  mneh  of  mm  'twas  no  use  fiyr  the  men  to  stand  aloof; 
they  had  to  take  him  up  too.  Lane  was  adjutant  of  the  regiment  at 
this  time;  and  he,  having  seen  every  report  and  letter  with  reference  to 
^Ir.  Noel  that  had  been  filed  in  the  office,  would  hardly  pppnk  to  him 
at  all  except  when  on  duty,  and  this  feeling  was  intensihe<i  wlien,  a  year 
or  so  later,  they  were  suddenly  hurried  to  Arizona  on  account  of  a  wild 
dash  of  the  Chincahnas,  ana  as  the  different  companies  took  the  field 
and  hastened  in  the  pursuit  Mr.  Noel  was  afflietc^l  with  a  rhenmatio 
fever  of  such  alarming  character  that  the  youthful  "contract"  gurgeon 
who  had  accompanied  his  tnx)p  held  him  back  at  the  railway  and 
speedily  sent  him  East  on  a  three  months'  sick-leave,  which  family  influ* 
enoe  soon  made  six.  And  this  was  about  the  leoora  and  reputation  that 
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Mr.  Koei  kad  bucceeded  in  m&kiiig  wlieu  Captain  Hawlius  was  ready  to 
bet  Ouptaiii  Qiwim  that,  desiHte  it  mil,  tbe  i^tnMntal  Adonis  woald  get 
tbe  xeoniilaig-detail,  vice  Lane,  for  everybody  knew  Fred  Lane  eo-irall 

aa  to  prophesy  that  he  would  apply  to  be  relieved  and  ordered  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  and  everybody  wa.^  eager  to  see  him  take  hold  of  p<x>r 
old  Canan^a  troop,  for  ii'  anybody  oouid  ''etraighten  it  out.'^  Lane 

The  asws  that  Noel  was  named  by  the  oolonel  caused  a  seiMBtion 
at  regimental  head-quarters  which  the  Eleventh  will  probably  not  soon 

forget.  "  Old  Rig<j^"  lia J  bfioonie  the  commander  of  the  raiment  after 
it  seemed  that  the  liidiaa  wars  were  over  and  done  with,  and,  thanks  to 
our  peculiar  bvtilem  ut  promuuuu,  wad  now  at  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  whiob  he  had  never  eerved  aa  mbaltem,  captain,  or  junior 
field«ffioer.  Discipline  fi>rbade  sayine  anything  to  his  mc»y — ^Ibr  which 
the  colonel  was  devoutly  thankful,— but  everybody  said  to  everyb<xly 
el^e  that  it  waa  ail  Mis.  fiiggiii's  doing,  a  £wt  which  the  oolonel  ver/ 
weii  knew. 

80  did  Koel,  though  he  mibed  into  the  duh-room  apparently  over- 
whelmed with  amazement  and  delight : 

I  supposed  of  eourw  it  woald  be  FoUanabee,  I  never  dreamed 
he  would  give  it  to  me.  Come  up,  crowd  I  come  up  everybxly  !  It's 
chani{>afr"e  to-day/'  he  jovially  tsiiouted  ;  and  there  were  men  wiio 
oouid  nut  bear  to  auub  him  openly.  Kothiug  had  really  ever  been 
ployed  asainat  him:  whj  ahonkl  thejr  judge  him?  Bat  there  were 
several  who  declined,  alleging  one  eicuse  'or  another,  and  eren  thoee 
who  drank  with  him  did  so  while  applauding  Wharton's  toast : 

^*  Well,  Noel,  here's  to  you  I  It  ought  to  have  been  iToUanabeei 
but  I  wish  you  the  jo/  of  iL" 

m. 

Never  before  had  Fred  Lane  known  the  sensation  of  being  reluc- 
tant to  rejoin  his  regiment.  When  the  colonel  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  him  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  previous,  telling  him  that  Currau 
woold  almoat  anmy  get  the  next  vaoanof  on  the  retired  lift  and  that 
he  would  expect  his  old  adjutant  to  oome  back  to  them  at  once  and 
restore  eflSciency  and  discipline  to  Trooi>  D,  Mr.  Lane  replied  with 
the  utmo«^t  readiness  ;  but  this  was  bef  ore  Alahol  Vincf^nt  came  iiuu  his 
life  and  changed  its  whole  current.  How  much  and  how  devotedly  he 
loved  her,  L«ne  hlmaelf  never  realiaed  ontil  the  day  hia  promotran 
veached  him,  and  with  it  the  news  that  his  sucoeaMC  waa  already  desig- 
nated. He  knew  that  within  the  week  he  might  expect  orders  from  the 
War  Department  to  join  his  troop  at  Fort  Graham  as  soon  as  he  had 
turned  over  his  funds  and  property  to  the  officer  designated  to  relieve 
him :  he  knew  Noel  so  well  as  to  feel  assured  Uiat  he  would  not  wait 
ibr  the  arrival  of  formal  otdem,  bat,  if  the  eolonel  would  permit^  woold 
start  the  instant  he  received  tele^phic  notificatiol)  from  Washing 
ton  that  "Old  RiggsV*  nomination  had  been  ap|>rov(-<l.  "This  is 
Weiliie.Mday,"  he  mused ;  "and  by  a  week  from  to-day  1  can  count  OH 
his  being  here ;  and  in  ten  days  I  must  go." 
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There wualarge  party  that  night,  and,  fully  a  week  faelbrey  he  haJ 

asked  that  he  might  have  the  honor  of  being  Miss  Yinoeot'e  escort. 
It  was  with  great  dieappointment  tJiat  he  received  her  ai»wer,  which 
was  spok on,  however,  in  a  tone  of  mch  sorrow  that  poor  IJDM  feJl 
that  tfie  barbri,  at  least,  of  the  arrow  had  l>oen  removed. 

"  I  dou't  know  how  to  tAl  you.  how  I  regret  iiaviu^  to  say  '  Ko^^ 
Mr.  Lane,*'  ahe  eaid,  and  there  was  •  tremor  in  her  voioe  ana  n  little 
quiver  at  the  eofneia  of  her  pretfy  month.  I  have  almost  felt  con- 
fident thnt  von  were  p^oing  to  ask  me,— is  that  a  verv  l>old  thing  to 
say  ? — for  you  have  been  so — so  kind  to  me  sinw  our  lirst  meeting,  and 
indeed  i  wanted  in  some  way  to  let  you  know  that  there  were  other 
anangenMnta  alnady  madBi  Bat  how  oonhl  I  aay  anything?  Mr» 
Kossiter^  tha  eldest  eon  of  fiithei^  fbrmar  partner,  oomee  to  pay  us  a 
visit  of  four  or  five  days  before  he  ^oes  abroad  again.  And  he  ia 
a  great  friend  of  the  Chiltons,  and,  bein^  our  guest,  he  j^^oes  with  UMb 
Indeed,  I*m  very  sorry,  Mr.  I^me,  if  you  are  diiappoinLed." 

Pred,  of  ooun>e,  b^ed  that  she  should  give  herself  uo  uneasiness. 
There  waa  no  other  ginwhom  he  had  thoi^t  of  taking.  Mr.  Boa- 
siter  was  very  much  to  be  envied,  and  he  would  like  to  call  and  pay 
his  respects  to  that  ^ntleman  wlifn  he  arrived.  "  By  all  means  aa/* 
said  Miss  Viiict^nt;  and,  if  not  asking  too  miu  h,  would  Mr.  Lane  get 
him  a  card  at  the  club  ?  Brother  Itex  was  away,  or  she  wouldn't 
tronblft  him.  But  Lane  waa  delighted  to  be  troobled.  Anything  ahe 
aaked-^HUiy  aervice  be  could  render  lier — ^he  flew  with  untold  eagc»> 
nam  to  accomplish  ;  and,  though  properly  jealous  of  the  coming  man, 
.  — this  Mr.  Roftsiter,  of  whom  he  had  never  before  heard  mention, — he 
was  eager  to  meet  and  entertain  him.  The  gentleman  was  to  arrive  on 
Monday,  and  Lane  spent  a  delightful  evening  at  the  Vincents',  won- 
dering why  he  hadn't  oome.  l^eaday  would  aurely  bring  him,  or  an 
erohmation,  said  Miea  Mabel ;  and  on  Tneaday  Lane  was  prompt  to 
call,  and  glad  to  spend  another  long  evening  at  the  hospitjible  old 
hometetead,  and  stoutly  did  he  hold  his  ground  through  three  succes- 
sive relays  of  visitors,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  certain  look  in  his 
hdy'a  bright  eyes  that  apoko  volomei  to  hia  throbbng  lieart,  and  ihat 
tnrf  nazt  morning  at  tne  dub  he  ftond  her  dainty  missive  on  hia 
breakfast-table.  How  early  she  must  have  risen  to  write  it ! — and  to  . 
have  seen  the  announcement  of  his  promotion  in  the  Washington  de- 
spatcheal  True,  he  remembered  that  it  was  frequently  her  pleasure  to 
be  up  betioMi  to  giva  her  faftiier  hia  oofiee ;  for  Vincent  was  a 
bnriiiiai  man  of  the  old  aehooli  wlio  liked  to  begin  early  m  the  day. 
Of  course  be  had  seen  the  name  in  the  Washington  news  and  had 
read  tbe  paragraph  to  her:  that  was  the  way  to  account  for  it.  Rut 
her  note  was  a  joy  to  him  iu  its  sweet,  half-shy,  half-conli  iemiLd 
wording.  She  merely  wrote  to  say  thai  Mr.  iio8»iter  hud  wired  tiiat 
ha  woakl  be  detainea  in  Hew  York  until  the  end  of  the  week ;  and 
now,  if  Caiitain  Lane  had  rmUy  made  no  engagement,  she  would  be 
glad  indeed  if  he  cnred  to  renew  the  invitation  which  with  such  regret 
she  was  compelled  a  week  ago  to  decline.  Lnnc  totally  forgot  his  break- 
fast in  his  haste  to  rush  to  the  writing-room  aud  scud  her  a  reply. 

AU  «The  Queen  City"  had  bettiqnick  to  aea  or  hear  of  hla^awldm 
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t^tkf'  tod  conseraeBk  devolioii  to  ICibel  Yiaoent,  and  great  wm  the 

speculation  as  to  tiie  pfobable  result. 

^*  How  can  she  encourage  him  as  she  does  ?   What  can  she  see  in 

that  solemn  pnVf  indignantly  demanded  Miss  Fanny  Helton,  who 
had  show  a  a  marked  intere^  in  Mr.  Lane  daring  his  nrst  six  months 
in  Bocitty  and  had  danced  with  him  all  through  tlie  season.  "  He  is 
one  of  the  ibriomeBt,  stupidert  men  I  ever  kn^^ — utterl7  nnlike  what 
I  supposed  n  eavnliy  offieer  to  ha** 

"  And  vet,  Fanny  dear,  you  were  very  mnrh  taken  np  with  hira 
the  first  winte  r,— last  jreaTi  I  mean/'  was  the  i«piy  of  iter  most  devoted 
and  intimate  friend, 

y  What  an  ontragsoiis  flbt  I  want;  and  if  I  was,  it  was  beonnse 
>        I  wanted  to  draw  him  out, — do  §omethin^  to  enliven  him.   Of  ooofse 
I  danced  with  him  a  great  deal.   There  isn't  a  better  dancer  in  town, 
and  vou  know  it,  Mand  :  vouVe  said  so  yourself  time  and  a^fiin." 

"  Well,  you  didn't  draw  him  out, — nor  on.  But  the  moment  he 
sees  Mabel  Vincent  he  falls  heels  over  head  in  love  with  her.  Why,  I 
never  aaw  a  man  whose  efveiy  look  and  word  so  utterly  '  gave  him 
away/  "  was  Miss  Maud's  chuacteristio  and  slangy  reply.  ''And  ifil 
my  In  lief  shr'll  takn  him,  too.  She  likes  him  weU|  and  she  Stys  he 
knows  more  than  any  other  man  she  has  ever  met. 

He  has  money^  too,  and  can  resign  and  live  ha*e  if  she  wants 
him  to,"  went  on  Mm  MmA,  after  a  pause  which,  oddly  enough,  her 
friend  had  not  taken  advantage  of. 

''You  don't  know  anything  abcmt  what  Mabel  Vincent  will  or 
won^t  do,  Mand.  I've  known  her  years  longer  than  you  have,  nnd, 
though  I'm  awfully  fond  of  her,  and  wouldn't  have  this  repeated  I'or 
the  world,— «nd  you  must  swear  never  to  repeat  it  to  anybody, — I 
know  her  so  well  that  I  ean  say  she  doesn't  know  her  own  mind  now 
and  would  change  it  in  leas  than  six  mootfis  if  she  did.  Siie  is  as 
fickle  in  Inve  ns  in  her  friendships;  and  you  can't  have  forgot t  ri  how 
inseparable  you  and  she  were  for  three  months  at  Madame  HotJmau's, 
and  then  how  she  fatiteued  on  Katharine  Ward.  I  don't  care  a  snap 
of  my  finjger  whom  Mr«  Lane  chooses  to  fall  in  love  with,  bat  if  Ivb 
Mabel  Viaeent  he'd  better  insist  on  a  short  enrapment  and  stand 
goard  ovor  her  with  his  sword  in  the  mean  time.  1^  'out of  sight  out 
of  mind*  with  her,  and  has  been  ever  since  she  was  fotrr  yeflr«  old." 

And  8o  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  club  and  in  the  feminine  cliques 
and  coterie  in  society  tlte  probability  of  Mabel  Vincent's  accepting 
Lieutenant  Lane  was  a  matter  of  frequent  discnssion.  Bnt  of  all  this 
chit-diat  tmA  spe(mlation  Captain  Lane  stood  in  profound  ignorance 
as  he  entered  his  dark  office  that  drenching  Wedne,s<!ay  morning 
with  lier  precious  note  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  He  neither  knc  w  nnr 
cared  what  old  Vincent  was  worth :  all  he  wanted  was  Mabel's  own 
sweet  self,  for  he  loved  her  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  with  all 
the  strttigth  and  devotion  of  his  deep  and  loyal  nature.  He  could 
hardly  control  his  voice  SO  as  to  speak  in  the  convention  !  I  official  tone 
to  the  8C!^eant  in  charge  as  the  Intter  salutdi  him  nt  th»  door- way 
and  made  the  customary  report  of  the  presriice  of  the  detach  tut  nt. 
Lane  stepped  into  his  little  dressing-room  aud  quickly  appeared  iu  his 
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mont  fatigue  unUbrm.   Then  wini't  a  g^Mrt  4»f  a  oimice  of  vould-ba 

recruits  waodering  in  that  day ;  but  ho  WM  a  iMickler  for  diadpliDei  He 
required  his  mea  to  be  always  in  their  appropriate  uiiiforra,  and  ncv^er 
neglected  wearingr  bis  own  while  in  the  offioe;  yet  in  all  the  Queen 
City  DO  one  but  his  little  party^  the  appliGants  for  eniititaient,  and  the 
lew  eituene  who  came  in  od  buanen  nia  ever  aeeD  him  eioept  in  dTil- 
ian  dreae. 

"  These  reports  and  letnnia  all  go  in  to-monowi  I  beUevef  mid 
Lane  to  bi>^  sergeant. 
"Tbey  do,  sir." 

Well,  will  you  take  them  in  to  the  derk  again/'  said  Lane,  blush- 
ing Tividl^,  and  tdl  iiim  to  ahwr  that  *  Fint  Lieutenantf  to  <  Captain' 
wherever  it  occurs?  Tlie— official  notiftcation  ia  Joat  lieray"  lie  aadedi 
almost  apologetically. 

"Sure  I'm  to  hear  it,  sir.  All  the  meu  will  be  glad,  sir  ;  and 
I^m  proud  to  Lhiuk  that  I  was  the  first  man  to  salute  the  cuplaiu  to- 
day,^ waa  the  aergeant^i  delighted  anewer,  "  I'll  call  Tabtor  in  at  onoa." 

But  Lane  wa^  blissfully  tbioldng  of  the  little  note,  now  transfened 
to  the  br^st-pockct  of  his  uuiform  blouse,  and  of  how  not  hi.s  honest 
old  aem^iut  but  sweet  Mabel  Vincent  was  the  first  to  hail  hiru  by  his 
new  title ;  and  in  thinking  ol  the  note  and  of  her  he  fkilt^  to  notice 
that,  so  &r  from  ooming  at  once,  it  was  fully  ten  or  fifleen  minates 
before  Taintor,  the  clerk,- put  in  an  appearanoe,  and  when  he  did  that 
hie  face  waa  aahen-gray  and  his  hand  shook  as  though  with  nalsy* 

"The  sergeant  will  tell  you  what  ia  to  be  done  with  tlie  pnj^ers, 
Taiutor,"  said  Lane,  conscious  that  he  was  blushing  again,  aud  (  on?o- 
queutiy  striving  lu  appear  engrossed  in  the  morning  paper.  The  uiuu 
picked  them  op  one  aner  another  and  wiUiout  a  word ;  ne  dropped  one 
to  the  floor  in  nis  nervousness,  but  made  a  quick  dive  for  it,  and  then 
for  the  door,  as  though  f^rful  of  detention.  Hn  hurried  through  the 
room  in  which  the  sergeant  and  one  or  two  nit  n  were  seate^l,  aiv]^  reach- 
ing his  big  desk  at  a  rear  window,  where  he  was  out  of  sight,  dropped 
the  pa[)er8  on  the  floor  and  buried  his  face  in  his  shaking  lianda. 

A.  iew  minutes  later  the  sergeant,  ooming  into  the  little  cubby-hole 
of  a  room  in  which  Taintor  had  preferred  to  do  his  work,  found  him 
with  his  arms  on  the  d^k  and  his  face  hidden  in  them,  and  the  soldier 
clerk  was  quivering  and  twitching  from  head  to  foot. 

**  What's  the  matter  witli  you,  Taintor  irrowled  the  old  soldier. 
'^Didn't  vou  promise  me  jcn'i  quit  drinking  T* 

The  face  that  looked  up  into  nis  was  giiastly. 

"  It  i.s!i'f  drink,  sergeant,"  moaned  the  man.  "  At  least,  I  haven't 
exceeded  tor  a  month,  IVe  got  a  chill, — an  ague  of  some  kind. 
Just  let  me  run  down  to  the  dri^-store  and  get  some  quinine, — with 
perhaps  a  little  brandy.  -  Then  lean  do  th»  work.  Do,  £>ergeantk  I 
won't  abuse  your  kindness." 

Well,  go,  then,"  was  the  reluctant  answer ;  "but  get  back  quick* 
And  only  one  drink,  mind  you." 

Taintor  seized  his  cap  and  fairly  tottered  through  the  adjoining  room 
to  the  stairway,  down  which  h<  plunged  madly,  and,  heedless  of  the 
pelting  rain,  darted  across  the  street  to  the  gaa-lignted  bar-xoom. 
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"By  Q—^y*'  mattered  the  veteran  sergeant,  "there's  something 
worse  than  either  whiskey  or  ague  back  of  this ;  and  I  oould  swear 

IV. 

Captain  Lane,  as  has  been  said,  allowed  until  the  following 
Wwlnrsday  for  tlic  firrival  of  his  regimental  comrade  Mr.  Noel.  He 
waa  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning, 
as  he  sat  at  breakfast  at  the  elubi  glancing  over  the  morning  paper,  to 
oome  upon  tlie  ftllowing  anaomioeiiieiit: 

''0mDrannBHKD  Axbsval, 

**Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Captain  Gordon  Noel, 
of  ilie  Eleventh  U.8.  Oavalry,  bee  been  ordered  on  da^  in  ihe  oitj. 
In  charge  of  the  cavaby  rendezvous  on  Sycamore  Stieet   Captain  Nciel 

coraes  to  us  with  a  repntation  that  should  win  instant  recognition  and 
the  heartiet^t  woleorae  from  the  Queen  City.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he 
has  served  with  his  gallant  regiment,  and  has  been  prominent  in  every 
one  of  the  stirring  campaigns  against  the  hostile  Indians  of  our  Western 
fiviite«  He  has  fought  almost  every  savage  tribe  on  the  continent ; 
was  disabled  in  the  Alodoc  campaign  in  '73,  commanded  the  advailoe* 
goard  of  his  regiment  that  rcar-hcn  ih<^  scene  of  the  Custer  massacre 
only  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  from  a  similar 
fate;  and  for  his  services  on  that  campaign  was.  awarded  the  compli- 
ment of  staff  doty  m  the  dty  of  Washington.  At  his  own  rec^uest, 
however,  he  was  relieved  from  this,  and  r^oined  his  ^iment  ^en 
hostilities  were  threatened  in  Ari7X)na  two  years  ago.  And  now,  as  a 
reward  for  gallant  and  distinguished  cnnfluf  t  in  the  fiold,  hp  ia  givoii 
the  prizetl  recruiting-detail.  Captain  iNoei  ia  the  guest  of  his  cousin, 
the  Hon.  Amos  Withers,  at  his  palatial  home  on  the  Heights ;  and  our 
iair  readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  he  Is  a  badielor,  and, 
despite  his  years  of  hardship,  danger,  and  privation,  is  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  man. 

"  It  is  understood  that  Lieutenant  Lane,  the  present  recruiting 
officer,  has  been  ordered  to  return  to  his  regiment  at  once,  although 
the  time  has  not  yet  expired." 

In  the  expression  on  Captain  Lane's  face  as  he  finished  this  Item 
there  was  something  half  vexed,  half  comical, 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  while  he  was  seated  in  his  office,  the 
orderly  entered,  and  announced  two  gentlemen  to  see  the  captain. 
Lane  tamed  to  receive  his  visitors,  oat  before  he  oonld  advance 
across  the  dark  room  the  taller  of  the  two  entering  the  door  made  a 
spring  towards  him,  clapped  him  cordially  on  the  back,  and,  with  the 
utma-t  delight,  shouted,  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow?  How  well  you're 
looking!  Why,  I  haven't  set  ej'es  on  you  since  we  were  out  on  the 
Add  hunting  up  old  Geronimo's  trail  I  By  Jovel  bnt  Fm  glad  to 
see  yon  I"  And  Lane  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  at  once  his 
regimental  comrade  Grordon  Noel. 

**  Let  me  present  you  to  my  cousin,  Mr.  Withers/'  said  Noel. 
Vol.  XLV— 21 
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And  a  stout,  florid  man,  w  hom  Laue  bad  often  f-f  en  at  the  elub, 
but  to  whom  be  bad  never  bitliertu  been  made  known,  bowed  with 
much  oordidily  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  I  didn't  know/'  said  he,  "  that  you  were  a  friend  of  Nbd'a,  or 
Fd  have  come  to  sec  you  before,  and  invite<l  you  to  my  house." 

"  Friend  I"  exclaimed  JSoel.  "Friend!  Why,  we've  been  partners 
and  chums!  "Why,  we've  been  all  over  this  oontinent  together,  W  ithers I 
Fred,  do  yon  remember  the  time  we  were  np  on  the  Sioux  campaign  ? — 
the  night  I  went  over  with  those  fellowa  to  hnnt  up  the  trail  to  the 
Custer  ground  ?  Let's  see,  you  were  acting  adjutant  tnen^  if  I  leoolieot 
right.    Oh,  yi«  ;  you  were  back  with  the  colorvl." 

L^ne  received  bis  guests  with  perfect  oDurtesy,  but  without  that 
overweening  oordialitj  which  distinguished  the  other's  manner,  and 
thai  ld>.  Withers  entered  into  the  ooovenation.  Tumbg  to  Captain 
Lane,  he  said, — 

I  didn't  know  that  yon  had  been  on  the  Sioux  campa^pu  Were 

you  there  too 

Lane  replied  quietly  that  he  had  been  with  his  regiment  through 
that  year, — ^in  fikot,  had  never  been  away  from  it  for  any  length 
time,  except  on  this  detail  which  had  brought  hiro  to  his  old  home. 

"  Ob,  yes ;  I  rememlxjr  liavin^  heard  tliat  tin's  was  your  home.  I 
am  verv  sorry  indeed  that  you  did  not  make  yourself  knrnvn  to  me 
before,'^  said  Mr.  Withers.  "  You  know  that  I  am  a  very  busy  man 
and  don't  get  around  much.  Nowyon  can  oome  and  dine  with  us 
this  evening,  can  you  not?  Mrs.  Withers  will  certainly  expect  yon, 
now  that  Noel  is  here.** 

"  T  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Mr.  Withers,  but  I  ara  already  en^p^.'* 

"  You  must  make  early  bids  if  you  want  to  get  this  young  man, 
Amos,"  put  in  Mr.  Noel,  atTectionately  patting  Lane  on  the  shoulder. 
"  It  was  jnst  so  in  the  raiment.  He  was  always  in  demand.-^Welly 
when  con  you  come,  Fred?   What  evening  sliall  we  say?" 

"  It  will  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  day  I  torn  ovcar  the  property  to 
you.    How  soon  do  you  wish  to  take  hold  V* 

"  Ob,  any  time.   Any  day.    Whenever  you're  ready." 

**Vm  raidy  now,  to-day,  if  you  choosy"  wag  Lane's  prompt 
response.    "  I  fancied  you  might  be  here  by  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  you  bet  I  didu't  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  The 
moment  we  got  the  telegraphic  notification  that  the  colonel's  noniin:i- 
tion  was  approved^  I  lit  out  for  the  railroad,"  said  .Noel,  laughing 
gleefully. 

« And  when  will  yoo  oome  in  and  take  over  the  property  ?  Thoe^s 
a  good  dcid  of  clothing  to  be  counted.   As  for  the  fuuds^  they,  of 

course,  are  all  in  the  bank." 

"Suit  yourself  about  that,  Freddy,  old  l>oy.  I'm  going  down 
street  with  Amos  now.    How'U  to-morrow  uioruiug  do?" 

"  Very  well  indeed.  You  will  find  me  here  any  time  yon  come  fai." 
Alt  right.  Now  get  out  of  your  yellow  8tri|)es  and  come  along 
down  town  with  us.  The  carriage  is  riglit  here  at  the  dwr.  WVre 
going  over  to  see  the  workS|— Mr.  Withers's  £>undriefi»  you  Icnow, 
Come." 
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**Ye8,  come  with  iis.  I  think  I  liave  h<  ar  l  it  was  yonr  father 
who — ah — who  was  in  the  same  line  of  business  ut  one  time,  Mr. 
Lane^"  mid  Mr.  Withers. 

"  Oaptam  Lane,  Amos  I — Oaptain  Lane !  Great  Scott !  70a  mustn't 
'mister*  a  man  who  has  been  through  the  years  of  service  he  has." 

"1  beg  panlon.  I  did  not  so  understand  you,  Gordon,  when  we 
were  talking  loi^t  uigiit  with  tiie — when  we  were  having  our  smoke 
and  chat  after  dbner. — You  will  come  with  ui^  won't  you,  captain?" 

"  I  wish  I  oottld,  Mr.  Withers,  but  niy  offioe-h<HirB  have  to  be 
ooeerved,  and  I  caaoot  leave  in  die  mommg.  Thank  yon  heartily 
none  the  less. — Then  you  will  be  here  tf)-morrow,  Noel  2" 

"To-morrow  be  it,  Fre<l ;  so  au  revoir,  if  you  can't  join  ne.  I 
mustn't  keep  Withers  waiting, — business-man,  you  know.  CSrod  bless 
you,  old  fellow,  yon  don't  begin  to  realise  how  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you!    So  long." 

"  But  about  dining  with  us,  Captain  " 

"Oh,  Ixird,  yes!'  burst  in  Noel.  "What  evening,  now?  I'd 
almost  ibrgoiten.  Getting  in  among  bricka  and  mortar  addles  my 
head.  'Tisn't  like  beingout  in  the  saddle  yfith  the  mountain  breezes 
all  aroand  you:  hey,  Fred?  Qadt  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  after  oar  years  of  campaigning."  And  the 
lieutenant  looked  dubiously  aronnd  npon  the  darlc  and  dii^  walla 
and  windows. 

"Suppose  we  say  Thursday  evening,  captain,"  suggested  Mr. 
Withers f  ''and  I'll  have  jnst  a  iew  fHenda  to  meet  you  two  army 

gentlemen." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  Mr.  Withers." 

"  Good  !  That'^s  the  talk,  Fred  !"  iieartily  shouted  the  lieutenant, 
bringing  his  hand  down  with  a  resounding  whack  between  Lane's 
shoulder-blades.  "Now  we  are  off!  Come  along,  Amos."  And 
the  cousins  disappeared  down  the  dark  stairway  and  popped  into  the 
camafie* 

"Not  a  very  demonstrative  man,  yoTir  friend  the  captain,  but 
seems  Uy  be  solid,"  was  Mr,  Withors's  remark. 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  is  about  a.s  solid  as  they  make  them,"  answered  Noel, 
airily.  "Lane  has  his  faults,  like  most  men.  It  is  only  those  who  really 
know  him,  who  have  been  associated  with  him  for  years,  and  whom 
he  trusts  and  likes,  that  are  his  friends.  Now,  Td  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  him,  and  he  would  for  • — but  of  course  you  wouldn't 
think  it,  to  see  his  perfectly  convent iouiil  society  manner  this  morning, 
if  I  had  left  you  down  at  tlie  foot  of  the  staire  and  had  stolen  up  on 
tiptoe  and  gone  over  and  put  my  arms  round  bis  nec^,  yoo  wonid 
probably  have  found  us  hugging  eadi  other  and  dandng  about  that 
room  like  a  rouple  of  grizzly  bears  when  you  came  up,  and  thf  mo- 
ment he  cauglit  sight  of  you  he  would  liave  blnshc'ti  crimson  and  got 
behind  his  icescre^  in  a  second.  You  ji;st  ought  to  have  seen  him  the 
night  we  met  each  other  with  our  detachments  down  near  Gnadalupe 
Oafion  when  we  were  hunting  Geronimo.  Some  d — d  fool  of  a  ranch- 
man had  met  him  and  said  I  was  killed  in  the  little  affair  we  had  with 
the  Apache  reaivguard.   Why,  I  was  perfectly  amaaed  at  the  emotion 
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he  showed.    Ever  sinoe  then  I've  sworn  hf  Fred  Lane;  though,  of 
oourse.  he  has  traits  that  I  wish  he  ooald  get  rid  of." 
''Good  officer,  isn't  her 

**  Yo  CO,  Lane  isn't  half  a  bad  soldier.  Of  course  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  ^nrt  of  captain  he  will  make.  He  has  only  just  c:ot  his  troopw" 

"  But  1  int  an  be — well — is  a  hrave  man, — has  shown  up  well  in 
these  Indian  ilghtij  you  were  telling  us  about?" 

«  H'm  r  answered  Noel,  with  a  quiet  little  ehnekle :  if  he  wasn^ 
yon  bet  he  wouldn't  have  been  all  these  years  in  the  Elevoith.  A 
shirk  of  any  kind  is  just  the  one  thing  ^ve  tron^i  stand.  Why,  Amos, 
when  old  Jim  Blazer  was  our  colonel  during  those  years  of  the  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  and  Nez  Fero6  wars  he  ran  two  men  out  of  the  vegi' 
ment  ttmply  beoanse  they*  mana^  to  get  out  of  field  dotjr  two  suo- 
eeasive  years.  Oh,  no  I  Lane's  all  right  as  a  soldier,  or  be  wouldn't  be 
wearing  the  crossed  sabres  of  the  Eleventh." 

"Nfr.  Withers  listened  to  these  tales  of  tlx*  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
regiment  with  great  interest.  "Lane  might  have  lxH?n  here  a  dozen 
years,"  .'ia id  he  to  himself,  "and  no  one  in  our  community  would  have 
known  anything  at  all  about  the  dangers  and  hardships  bis  comrades 
and  he  had  encountered  in  their  frontier  service.  It's  only  wboi  some 
follow  like  Noel  comes  to  US  that  we  learn  anything  whatever  of  our 
army  and  its  doings." 

He  took  his  cousin  to  the  great  moulding-works  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  head  and  proprietor,  and  presented  his  foremen  and  his  clerks 
to  the  captiu'n,  and  told  them  of  bis  career  in  the  Indian  wars  on  the 
frontier,  and  then  up  on  'Change  and  proudly  introduced  "my  cousin 
Captain  Noel"  to  the  magnates  of  the  Queen  City ;  and,  though  not  one 
out  of  a  dozen  was  in  the  least  degree  interested  in  "  the  captain"  or 
cared  a  grain  of  wheat  what  the  army  had  done  or  was  doing  on  tlie 
frontier,  alnost  every  man  had  time  to  stop  and  shake  hands  cordially 
with  the  handsome  officer,  for  Amos  Witbars  was  said  to  be  a  man 
whose  cheek  for  a  round  million  would  be  paid  at  sight,  and  nnybody 
who  was  first-cousin  to  that  amount  of  "spot  cfi.«h"  was  worth  -ti  j  j  in^j^ 
to  chat  with,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  tu.>isle  'iwixt  buii  uud 
bear  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  tall,  gray-haired 
gentleman,  with  a  slight  sto  !  his  shoulders  and  rather  tired, anzions 
eyes,  who  listened  nervously  to  the  shouts  from  "the  pit"  and  sciMiiied 
eagerly  the  little  telegrnjibir"  slips  thrust  into  his  hand  by  scurrying 
messenger-boys,  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
inquired  if  Nod  knew  Lieutenant— or  rather  Captain — Lane. 

''Know  Fred  Lane?  He  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world, 
was  the  enthusiastic  answer,**  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived." 

"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  to  know  yon, — ^glad  to  know  what  you  say.  The 
captain  is  a  constant  ^asitor  at  our  house,  a  great  friend  of  ours,  in  fact. 
Ah  1  excuse  me  a  moment."  And  Mr.  Vincent  seizetl  a  certain  well- 
known  broker  by  the  arm  and  mnrmured  some  eager  inquiries  in  his 
ear,  to  which  the  other  listened  with  ilUdi^ised  impati^ce. 

Withers  and,  of  course,  "the  captain"  were  the  centre  of  a  cordial 
— not  to  f?ar  obsequious — group  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  secretary  presently  came  to  them  with  the  compliments 
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of  the  president  and  a  caixi  admitting  Captain  Gordon  Nod  to  the 
floor  of  the  Chember  at  any  time  during  tMuineaB  bonis,  which  that 
officer  mo6t  gracefully  acknowledged  and  then  went  on  replying  to  the 
questions  of  \iU  new  friends  about  tlie  strange  regions  through  which  he 
had  scouted  and  fought,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes 
with  wliora  he  had  been  brought  in  contact.  Aud  by  the  time  Cousin 
Amos  declared  they  must  go  up  to  the  club  Ibr  haicheou,  everybody 
was  much  impressed  by  we  hearty,  jovial  maoner  of  the  dashing 
cavalryman,  and  there  were  repeated  hand-shakes,  promises  to  call,  ana 
prophecies  of  a  <U'Iiglitful  sojourn  in  their  midst  as  lie  took  his  leave. 

"  Has  Captain  Lane  come  in  yet  to  lunch  ?"  inauired  Mr.  Withers 
of  the  liveried  attendant  at  "  The  Queen  City"  as  ais  ooufiiu  inscribed 
his  name  and  regiment  in  the  visitoni'  book,  as  introduced  by  **A*  W./' 
in  ponderous  strokes  of  the  pen. 

No,  sir.  It's  considerably  past  the  time  the  gentleman  generally 
comes.    I  don't  think  he'll  \ye  in  to-day,  sir." 

Then  we  won't  wait,  Gordon.  VVe'U  order  for  two.  What  wine 
do  you  like  ?*' 

Over  at  the  dingy  recruiting-office  Captain  Lane  had  forgotten 
about  Imflu'on.  There  were  evidences  of  airekjvsness  on  the  put  of 
the  clerk  who  had  made  out  his  jgreat  batch  c)f  papers,  and  the  further 
he  looked  tlie  more  he  found.  The  orderly  liad  been  sent  for  Taiutor, 
aud  had  returned  with  the  Infiirmation  that  he  was  not  at  hia  desk. 
Sergeant  Bums,  when  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  happoied  that  he 
allowed  him  to  slip  away,  promptly  replied  that  it  was  half-past  eleven 
when  he  came  out  of  the  captain's  office  aru]  '^aid  that  tne  captain 
would  want  him  all  the  aftcruoon,  so  he  had  best  go  and  get  his  dinner 
now.  Half-past  twelve  came,  and  he  did  not  return.  The  sergeant 
went  after  him,  and  came  back  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  worried  look 
about  his  face  to  say  that  Taintor  had  not  been  to  dinner  at  all,  and 
that  the  door  of  the  little  room  he  occnpied  was  locked.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  house  since  eight  that  morning. 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  he's  driukin'  again,"  said  Burns;  "but  he's  80 
sly  about  it  I  never  can  tell  until  he  is  fiff  gone." 

"You  go  out  yourself,  and  send  two  of  the  men,  and  make  in- 
quiries at  all  his  customary  haunts,"  ordered  Lane.  "  I  will  stay  here 
and  go  tlirongh  all  these  papers.  None  arc  right,  so  fu*.  He  never 
failed  me  before ;  and  I  do  not  understand  it  at  ail." 

But  when  night  came  Taintor  was  still  missing, — had  not  been 
seen  nor  heard  of, — and  Captain  Lane  had  written  a  hurried  note  to 
the  lady  of  hU  love  to  say  that  a  strange  and  most  untoward  case  of 
desertion  had  just  ocenrred  which  necessitated  his  spending  some  time 
with  the  Chief  of  Police  at  once.  lie  begged  her  to  make  his  excuses 
to  her  good  mother  for  his  inability  to  come  to  dinner.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  hoped  to  see  her. 

"  P.S. — Gordon  Noel,  who  is  to  relieve  me,  hss  arrived.  I  have 
only  three  or  four  days  more," 

"  Goni  al  Noel said  Miss  Vincent,  pensively.  "  Where  have  1 
heard  of  Gordon  Aoel  ?" 
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And  now  a  matter  has  to  be  recorded  which  will  go  far  to  convince 
many  of  our  readers  that  Captain  Lane  wa^  even  more  of  an  old- 
ftshioned  prig  than  he  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be.  After  leaving  the 
Viooents'  late  on  the  previous  day,  be  had  come  to  liis  rooms,  ana  sat 
there  for  fully  two  hours  in  the  endeavor  to  oompose  a  brief,  manlj 
letter  addressed  to  Vni'^nt  j^i^re.  It  vim  nothing  moro  nor  1<-^s  tlmn 
the  old  style  of  addressing  a  gentleman  of  family  and  requesting:  ]>er- 
mission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  daughter  Mabel.  A  very  diihcnit 
task  was  the  compoBitioD  of  this  letter  for  onr  frontier  soldier.  He 
was  desperately  in  eamesty  however ;  time  vim  short,  and  after  several 
attempts  the  missive  was  coniplet(Ml.  His  first  (hity  in  tlie  morning 
was  to  send  that  letter  by  an  orderly  to  Mr.  Vincent's  ofllee.  Then 
lie  turned  to  his  sergeant  and  asked  for  news  of  the  deserter.  JS'ot 
a  word  had  been  heanl, — not  a  single  word. 

"  I  have  been  eveiywh^  I  oould  think  of,  air/'  said  the  sergeant, 
''and  both  tiie  men  hav«  been  aronnd  his  customaiy  haunts  last  night 
and  this  morning  making  inqiiiries,  bnt  all  fo  no  purpose.  Tlie  detec- 
tives came  and  bur^t  into  his  trnnk,  and  tht  re  was  nothing  in  it  worth 
having.  He  had  been  taking  away  his  clothing,  etc.,  I'rom  time  to  time 
In  snuill  packages  and  secreting  them  we  don't  where.  One  thing  I 
heard,  sir,  that  I  never  knew  before,  and  that  was  that  after  he  had 
gone  to  bed  at  night  he  would  frequently  steal  otit  of  his  room  and  go 
away  and  never  reajipear  until  I neak fast-time  in  the  morning.  And 
now  will  the  lieutenant — the  tuptain  |)ardon  me  tor  asking  the  question. 
Are  the  diedc*books  all  right,  sir?" 

"  What  put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?"  asked  Lane. 

''Well,  sir,  some  of  the  men  tell  me  that  he  was  always  writing  at 
his  desk,  and  once  Strauss  sjiid  that  he  had  picked  up  a  scrap  of  pa}>er 
that  he  hadn't  completely  destroyetl,  and  the  handwriting  on  it  didn't 
look  like  Taintor's  at  all ;  he  said  it  more  resembled  that  of  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  it  made  me  suspicious.  I  never  heard  this  until  late  hist 
night." 

A  sudden  thought  (xv^nrf^]  to  T.nnc.  Taking  out  his  check-book, 
he  carefully  counte<l  the  checks  it  niiiining  and  compared  them  with 
the  number  of  stubs,  and  found,  to  his  surprise  and  much  to  his  dis- 
may, that  at  least  five  or  six  checks  were  missing. 

"  Send  for  a  cab  at  once.  I  must  go  down  to  the  liank.  Tou 
stav  here,  and  when  Tiientennnt  Noel  comes,  give  him  my  compliments, 
and  ask  him  to  sit  down  and  wait  awhile  and  read  the  morning  paper. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  very  short  time." 

Following  the  custom  established  by  his  predecessor,  Captain  Lane 
had  always  kept  the  recruiting-funds  in  the  Firit National  Bank.  His 
own  private  funds  he  preferrol  to  keep  in  an  entirely  different  estab- 
lishment,— the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

The  rab  wliirle<l  him  nipidly  to  the  building  inrlicated,  and, 
although  it  lacked  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  opening,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  office  and  asked  to  see  tlie  [raying  tellcar. 
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^  Will  70a  kindly  tell  me  if  any  checks  on  the  recraitii^fimd  liave 
lately  been  presented  for  pnymont  ?^'  ho  erigerly  asked. 

Tlic  captain  was  referred  to  the  book-keeper^  and  that  official  called 
him  within  the  railing. 

"  No  lesB  than  four  chedca  wero  brooght  here  Toslerday  for  pay- 
mesAj  and  they  came  between  half-past  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,"  was  the  book-koo])er'8  report.  "There  seemed  to  us  some- 
thiii<;  wrong  in  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the  lour,  and  T  was 
on  tiie  point  of  addressing  a  note  to^ou  this  moroiug  to  ask  you  to 
oome  down  to  the  bank.  Everything  tkucfat  it  appears  in  proper 
shape  and  form,  except  that  tliree  of  tiie  oheoks  have  been  endorsed 
payable  to  yonr  derk,  William  Xaintor,  who  oame  in  petson  and  dfew 
the  money." 

"  Let  me  see  the  checks,  if  you  pleiise,"  said  tlie  captain. 

They  were  speedily  produced.  Laue  took  them  to  the  window  and 
dflsely  eTaminen  them. 

''I  oonld  not  tell  them/'  he  said,  "from  my  own  handwriting; 
and  yet  thase  three  checks  are  forgeries.  I  believe  tliat  the  endonsc- 
ments  on  the  back  are  equally  forgeries.  Now,  ran  I  tiike  these  with 
me  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Police?  or  do  you  desire  that  the 
deteotim  shonld  be  sent  here?  Taintor  deserted  last  night,  and  all 
tiaoe^  have  bees  lost    What  is  the  amount  that  he  has  drawn  V* 

"One  check,  payable  to  the  order  r  f  ^Villiam  Hayden  for  board 
fhmi^hed  to  the  n^'niiting-party,  Ls  to  the  atnount  of  forty-five  dollars 
and  fifty  oeut^.  The  second,  payable  to  .Tauies  Freeman,  and  endorsed 
by  him  to  William  Taintor,  as  was  the  first,  is  for  rent  of  the  building 
oocopied  by  the  reoraiting  rendesvous,  precisely  rimihur  in  form  and 
amount  to  the  previous  checks,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars.  The 
third  check  is  payable  to  WilHani  Taintor  hiiaself,  marked  'for  extra- 
duty  pay  as  clerk  at  the  recruiting  office  for  the  past  six  months.'  The 
founh  is  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Sei^eaut  James  Burns,  '  extra- 
duty  pay  as  non-oommisstoned  officer  in  charge  of  the  party  for  the  six 
months  beginning  January  1  and  ending  June  30.''' 

This  check,  too,  had  been  endorsed  fmyable  to  the  order  of  William 
Tfiintor,  All  four  checks,  amountinc^  in  all  to  the  sum  of  about  one 
hundreti  and  sixty  dollars,  had  been  paid  to  the  deserting  clerk  during 
tiie  afternoon  of  the  previous  day. 

**  Had  yon  no  sospidon  of  anything  wrong  f  Baid  Lane. 

**  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  the  book-keeper.  They  were 
presented  to  the  paving  teller  at  the  desk,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
bonk  was  closed,  when  we  came  to  balance  up  cash,  that  the  matter 
excited  comment  and  then  suspicion.  Taintor  has  frequently  oome  here 
before  with  drafts  and  checks ;  and  if  you  remember,  sir,  on  one  or  two 
oocasioos  he  has  been  sent  for  new  check-books  when  the  old  ones  had 
run  out." 

" That's  very  tnip,"  said  Lane.  "He  has  been  employed  here  iu 
this  rendezvous  for  tlie  la«it  ten  years,  and  has  lx)rne,  u])  to  within  my 
knowledge  of  him,  an  unimpeachable  character.  If  any  more  checks 
come  In,  stop  payment  00  them  until  yon  see  me,  and^  if  possible, 
detain  the  person  who  presento  them." 
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Balf  an  hour  afterwards  the  captam  ms  back  in  his  office^  and  there 
true  to  hie  appoiutment^  was  liientenant  NoeL 

"  I  have  bad  a  strange  and  unpleasant  experience,  Noel,"  said  Ijane. 
"Most  of  niv  pnjMTs  Imve  beeu  faultily  made  out.  My  clerk  d^rtol 
last  night  and  had  turned  out  to  be  a  most  expert  forger.  lie  has 
btoleu  half  a  dozen  cliecks  from  my  book,  made  them  out  to  the  order 
of  various  nariieB,  forged  the  endorsements  himself,  got  the  money 
yesterday  anernoon,  and  cleared  out,  no  one  knows  where." 

Great  Scott,  old  man  I  that  is  hard  luck !  How  much  has  he  let 
you  in  for?"  asked  Noel,  in  the  slang  of  the  period. 

"  Only  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  fortunately ;  and  I  have  made 
that  ppooa  this  morning, — placed  my  own  check  to  the  credit  of  the 
recruitingp-fund  in  the  First  National  Bank,  so  that  in  turning  over  the 
funds  to  you  there  will  be  no  loss.  We  have  to  make  new  papers  for 
the  clothinrr  norouttf ;  but     quickly  as  possibls  I  will  have  tnem  lesdy 

for  your  .^i^uuture  and  miite."' 

**  Xhere  is  no  huiry  whatever,  old  fellow,"  answered  Noel,  cheerily. 
**  Pve  oome  baek  from  the  regiment  a  little  short  of  money,  and  I  want 
to  have  a  nest-egg  in  the  liank  to  begin  with.  It'sasood  thing  to  have 
a  fat  cousin,  isn^  it?  He  has  always  been  very  liberal  ;uk!  kind  to 
me,  and,  luckily,  I've  only  drawn  on  him  twice.    So  I'll  hurry  along." 

Five  minutes  after  Noel  lett,  a  district  messenger  entered  with  a 
note  for  Captain  Lane.  It  was  addressed  to  him  in  the  handwiitug 
of  Mr.  Vincent.  He  opened  it  with  a  tremUing  hand.  It  oontained 
msiely  these  words : 

"Inm  oblt^d  to  leave  for  New  York  this  arteniooji.  Can  you 
oome  to  my  ofliee  at  one  o'clock  ?  We  can  then  talk  without  interrup- 
tion :  and  I  muoh  denre  to  see  you. 

"T.L.  V." 

As  the  big  bell  on  the  city  hall  had  struck  one,  Captain  Lane  ap- 
peared at  the  office  of  Vincent,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  was  shown  without 
delay  into  the  private  room  of  the  senior  partner.  Mr.  Vincent,  look- 
ing even  older  and  grayer  in  the  wan  light  at  the  rear  of  the  massive 
buildmgy  was  seated  at  his  desk  and  bn^ily  occupied  with  a  book  of 
racraoranda  and  figures.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  came  for- 
wanl  nt  o!K'e  ;it  sight  of  Lane,  and  motioned  to  the  clerk  to  retire.  The 
cavalrymau's  heart  was  beating  harder  then  he  had  any  recollection  of 
its  ever  doing  before,  except  in  her  pesence,  and  he  felt  that  his  knees 
were  trembling.  But  the  old  gentleman's  greeting  gave  him  instant 
hope: 

"I  am  glad  you  have  romo,  my  dear  sir:  I  am  glad  to  know  a 
man  who  has  beeu  taught  as  i  was  taught.  Young  people  nowadays 
seem 'to  rush  into  matrimony  without  the  faintest  reference  to  their 
parente,  and  your  letter  was  a  surprise  to  n^*-^  surprise,  that  is,  in 

the  fact  that  you  should  have  sought  my  permission  at  all. 

"  Take  this  chair,  captain,"  he  continued,  as  he  returned  to  his  desk. 
"I  have  much  to  say  to  you,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh.  "Let  Die  say 
at  once  tliat  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of  you  there  is  no  mau 
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of  my  aoqmuntaiioe  to  whom  I  oonid  intrnst  my  daughter's  fature  with 
more  implicit  confidence*  It  is  true  that  both  her  mother  and  I  had  at 

(me  time  other  hopes  and  views  for  her,  aud  that  we  wish  your  profes* 
sion  was  not  that  of  arms.  Aud  now  I  tx^  you  to  be  patient  witli  me, 
and  Lo  pardon  my  alluding  to  matters  which  you  yourself  broach  in  this 
— this  most  mauful  letter.  You  tell  me  that  yuu  are  uot  dependent  on 
your  pay  alone,  but  that  from  investments  in  real  estate  lu  growing 
cities  in  the  West  and  in  mines  in  New  Mexico  your  present  income  • 
is  some  five  tliousaud  dollars.  Aa  X  understand  yon,  the  property  Is 
steadily  increasing  in  value?** 

It  has  steadily  increased  thus  far,  sir,  and  I  think  it  will  oontinue 
to  do  so  &ir  several  vears  to  come, — ^in  the  real  estate  investments  at 
least.*' 

I  am  glad' (^  this,  on  your  account  as  well  as  herB»  for  Mabel  has 
been  reared  in  comparative  luxury.  She  lias  never  known  \\]v\[  it  was 
to  want  anytJn'ng  very  much  or  very  long.  She  has  been  eel  negated 
ou  the  8U|)pos>itiou  that  her  whole  life  would  be  one  equally  free  from 
OBie  or  stmt;  and  if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  sir,  she  would  be  a 
beggar.** 

And  here,  in  great  agitation,  tlie  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  chair 
and  began  nervously  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  room,  wringing  Iiis 
white,  tremulous  hands,  and  turning  his  face  away  from  the  silent 
soldier,  that  he  lui^ht  not  see  the  tears  that  hung  to  the  lashes,  or  the 
piteous  qaiveringof  the  eensidve  lips.  For  a  moment  or  two  nothing 
more  was  aaid,   xhen,  as  though  in  surprise,  Mr.  Vincent  stopped  shorti 

"Did  you  understand  me,  Captain  Lane?  I  do  not  exaggerate 
the  ^ituation  in  the  least.  I  (lo  nr>t  know  how  Roon  the  axe  will  fall. 
We  are  safe  for  to-day,  but  know  not  wiiat  the  morrow  may  bring  forth, 
I  may  be  met  en  roirfeby  telegranu  saying  that  the  journey  is  useless,—* 
that  we  are  ruined, — and  the  monejr  1  hope  to  get  in  New  York  to  ode 
us  over  would  come  only  too  late.  Next  month' at  this  time  the  house 
in  which  Mabel  was  born  and  reared  may  be  sold  over  her  head,  with 
every  scrap  and  atom  of  its  furniture,  aud  we  ixj  driven  into  exile. 
Do  you  realize  this,  sir?  Do  you  understand  that  if  ^'ou  win  her  afifco- 
tion  and  die  becxmie  your  wife  I  have  not  a  pennv  widi  whioh  to  Uesa 
her?" 

Mr.  Vincent,'*  answered  Lane,  "  I  would  hold  myself  richer  tlian 
any  man  in  this  world  if  I  <>*)iiM  know  that  your  daughter  cared  for  me 
and  would  be  niy  wite.  Do  not  think  that  I  fail  to  sympathize  and 
feel  for  you  and  all  who  are  dear  to  you  in  your  distress  and  anxiety, 
but  I  am  almost  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  not  the  heiress  peoule  saia 
she  was.  It  is  Mabel  I  want,'*— «nd  here  his  voice  trembleo  aimost  as 
ranch  88  the  old  man*s,  and  his  honest  gray  eyes  filled  up  with  tears 
he  could  not  down, — **  and  with  her  for  my  own  I  could  ask  nothing 
of  anv  man.  I  have  your  consent  to  see  her,  then,  at  once  if  need  be  ? 
Ton  know  I  am  relieved  from  duty  here  and  must  rejoin  my  regiment 
within  ten  days.^ 

"  My  full  consent,  and  my  best  wishes,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Vincent, 
grasping  the  outstretched  band  in  both  his  own.  "You  have  not 
spoken  to  her  at  all  ?'* 
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"  Not  a  word,  Mr.  VlDcent ;  and  I  oiu  ibrm  no  idea  what  her 
answer  will  be.  Pardon  me,  sir,  bat  bas  she  or  bas  Mn.  Viimat  any 
knowledge  of  your  business  boubles?*' 

My  wife  knows,  of  course,  that  everything  is  going  wrong  and 
tliut  I  am  desperately  harassed ;  Mabel,  too,  knows  that  I  have  lost 
much  money — very  mucli — in  the  last  two  years ;  but  neither  of  them 
knows  the  real  truth, — that  even  my  life-insuranoe  is  gone.  A  year 
ago  I  strove  to  obtain  additional  amonnts  in  the  three  companies  in 
wnich  I  had  taken  out  policies  years  ago.  Of  course  a  rigid  examina- 
tion had  to  be  made  by  the  medical  advisers,  and  the  result  was  the 
total  rejection  of  my  applications,  and  in  two  cases  an  offer  to  return 
w  iiii  interest  all  the  premiums  hitlierto  paid.  The  physiciaud  had  all 
disoovered  serions  trouble  with  my  heart.  Last  winter  our  bosineas 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb»  I  had  been  fbrtmttle  in  some  speoalations  on 
'Change  in  the  past,  and  I  strove  to  restore  our  failing  fortunes  in  that 
way.  My  margins  were  swept  away  like  chatf,  and  I  have  l:»een  vainly 
striving  to  regain  them  for  the  last  three  months,  until  now  the  last 
cent  that  I  could  raise  is  waiting  tiie  result  of  this  week's  deal.  Eveiy 
man  in  all  the  great  markela  £wt  and  West  knew  three  weeks  ago  that 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  syndicate  had  'oornered/  as  we  My^all  the 
wheat  to  be  had,  and  wa>^  forcing  the  price  up  day  by  day;  and  I 
had  started  in  on  the  wront?  i^ide.  Even  if  {he  oonier  were  to  break 
to-morrow  I  could  not  recover  half  niy  losses.  The  offer  the  insurance 
oompantes  made  was  eagerly  aecepted,  sir :  I  took  their  money,  and  It 
dribbled  away  throngh  my  broker's  fingers.  If  wheat  goes  up  one 
cent,  we  cannot  meet  onr  obligation?, — we  are  gone.  We  have  been 
com]'>elled  to  borrow  at  ruinous  rates  in  order  to  meet  our  calls  :  I  ?ay 
we,  for  poor  Clark  is  with  me  in  tlie  deal,  and  it  means  ruin  for  him 
too,  though  he,  luckily,  has  neither  wife  nor  child.  Are  you  ready, 
sir,  to  ally  your  nam^  with  that  of  a  mined  and  brolnn  man, — to 
wed  a  bear's  daughter?"  And  here  poor  old  Vincent  fairly  broke 
down  and  sobbed  aloud.  Long  watching,  sleepless  nights,  siisjwnse, 
wretched  anxiety,  the  averted  looks  and  whispered  cofnments  of  the 
men  he  daily  met  ou  'Change,  the  increasing  brus(|ueness  aud  insolence 
of  bts  broker,  Warden, — all  bad  oombined  to  bnmiliats  and  crush  him. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  50&,  bis  worn  old  frame  shakin|;  and 
quivering  with  grief.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  I^ane.  This  was 
her  father :  it  was  her  home  that  was  threatened,  her  name  that  was 
in  jeopardy. 

''Mr.  Vincent,"  he  cried,  almost  imploringly,  ''I  cannot  tell  you 
how  utterly  my  sympathy  is  with  you  in  your  anxiety  and  distress.  I 

beg  yon  not  to  give  way, — not  to  al^andon  hope.  L— I  think  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  help  a  little ;  only — it  most  be  «  aeoret  between  as. 
She — ^Mabel  must  never  know.'' 

VL 

In  the  three  days  that  followed,  the  transfer  of  funds  and  property 
at  the  re<Tuiting  rendezvous  took  place,  and  Mr.  Noel  stepped  in,  vice 
Lane,  relieved  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  The  former  was 
having  a  delightful  time.  A  guest  of  the  wealtliy  Witherees  eoold  not 
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long  he  a  stranger  within  their  gates  to  the  Queen  citizens,  and  every 
aflernoon  and  evening  found  him  enjoying  hospitalities  of  the  most  cor- 
dial flbancfeer.  At  the  elub  he  had  already  become  bail-ieUoir  with  all 
the  younger  element  and  had  made  himself  decidedly  popular  among 

the  eMer«,  and  every  man  who  had  not  met  that  jolly  Captain  Xoel  was 
ejiger  U>  he  presented  to  him.  He  wa?^  n  ady  for  pool,  billiards,  bowi- 
ing,  or  a  drink  the  moment  he  got  within  the  stately  door-way ;  and, 
aangy  whistled,  laughed,  chatted,  and  cracked  mnumerabie  jokes 
dnring  the  Taiious  games,  was  a  capital  mimic^  and  oould  peraonate  Pat, 
Hans,  or  Crapaud  with  telling  efiect,  his  presence  was  pronounced  by 
every  one  as  better  than  a  solid  week  of  6ansbiiief~'6ometbing  the 
Queen  City  rarely,  if  ever,  experiencal. 

Poor  Lane,  on  tlie  coutrary,  was  nearly  worrying  his  heart  out. 
He  had  gone  to  the  Vinoenta^  the  v&ey  evening  on  which  he  had  seen 
the  father  of  the  family  off  for  New  York,  and  had  nerved  himself  to 
put  his  fortune  to  the  test, — to  tell  her  of  his  deep  and  devoted  love 
and  to  ask  her  to  l)e  his  wife.  That  she  well  knew  he  loved  her,  with- 
out being  told,  he  felt  sure  must  be  the  case;  but,  beyond  a  belief  that 
she  liked  and  trasted  him,  the  captain  had  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards  him.  He  was  a  modest  fellow,  as 
has  been  said.  His  glass  told  him  that,  despite  a  pair  of  clear  gray 
eyes  and  a  dtx^idediv  soldierly  cut  to  his  features,  he  was  not  what 
women  calle<i  a  handsome  man;  and,  what  was  mort;,  tii  re  were  little 
straudij  of  gray  just  beginning  to  show  about  his  broad  loreliead  aud 
in  the  heavy  monstache  that  shaded  his  mouth.  Lane  sighed  as  he 
remembered  that  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  How  could  she  care 
for  him, — fifteen  years  her  senior?  Lane  rang  the  door-bell  that  night 
and  f»lt  nnc'G  more  that  his  heart  was  beating  even  as  it  did  at  one 
o'clock  wiien  he  was  usheixid  into  the  awful  presence  of  her  father. 

^  Miss  Vincent  has  not  left  her  room  to-day,  and  is  not  well  enough 
to  come  down  to-night,  sir  "  said  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door, 
'*and  Mrs.  Vincent  begged  to  be  ezooaed  because  of  Miss  Mabel's 
needing  her." 

"  I — I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  stammered  the  captain.  "Please  say 
that  Mr.  Lane  called"  (they  had  known  him  so  well  for  two  luoiiihs 
as  iff.  Lane  that  he  could  not  yet  refer  to  himself  by  his  new  title), 
^and-Hud  would  call  again  to-monow,  hoping  to  hear  Miss  Vincent 
was  much  bettei^" 

And  then,  dejected  and  miserable,  and  yet  with  something  akin  to 
the  feeiiug  one  experiences  when  going  to  a  dentist's  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn  and  the  dreaded  wielder  of  the  forceps  prov^  to  be  away,  Lane 
letxeated  down  tlie  broad  stone  steps  until  ne  reached  the  walk,  gazed 
np  at  the  dim  li^ht  in  the  window  which  he  thoti^ht  might  be  hers, 
anaUiematized  himself  for  his  lack  of  self-possession  m  not  having  asked 
whether  tliere  wasn't  something  he  oould  bring  her, — something  she 
would  like, — for  the  simple-hearted  fellow  would  iiave  tramped  all 
night  all  over  town  to  find  and  fetdi  it^— and  thtto  a  happy  tnonght 
occurred  to  him :  "  Women  always  love  flowers."  He  ran  to  the  next 
street,  boarded  a  west-bomid  car,  and  was  soon  &r  down  town  at  his 
£BLVonte  florist's* 
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^Qvn  me  a  big  box  of  out  flvwen^-^e  handeomeBt  you  have,^ 
lie  said  ;  and  while  they  were  being  prepared  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on 

a  onrd^  tore  it  up.  trif  ^g-^^  on  another,  and  pimilarly  reduced  that 
to  1  ragmen  island  Unaily,  though  far  from  ooatea^  limited  the  ezpreeaion 
of  his  emotions  to  the  simple  words, — 

"  Do  ^  well  by  Saturday  at  latest;  I  cannot  go  witliout  seeing 
you.  i\  L." 

"  Where  shall  we  send  them,  sir  V*  asked  the  florist^  as  he  oame 

forward  with  the  box  in  his  hand. 

«  ]s^ever  mind :  I'll  take  it  myself,''  was  the  answer,  as  the  <aptain 
pop|)ed  in  the  little  missive. 

And  when  he  got  back  to  the  house  the  ligiit  was  still  bamiiffi  in 
the  window  in  the  second  story,  and  the  doctor  had  just  left,  said  the 
sympathetio  Abigail,  and  had  said  that  it  was  nothing  serious  or  alarm- 
ing: Miss  Mab'T would  have  to  keep  quiet  a  day  or  two ;  that  was  all. 

Bat  what  hard  luck  for  ptMjr  Lnne,  wheu  the  days  of  his  stay  were 
so  very  few!  All  Tljun>duy  morning  was  spent  at  the  rendezvous, 
oonnting  over  property  and  comparing  papers  with  Noel.  Then,  while 
tliat  gentleman  went  to  the  club  for  luncheon  the  captain  hastened  to 
the  Vincents'  door  to  renew  inqniries,  and  was  measurably  comforted 
by  the  news  that  Miss  Mabel  was  much  better,  thoup^h  still  confined  to 
her  room.  Would  he  not  come  in  ?  Mrs.  V'iuceut  was  out,  but  she 
thought—- did  that  most  intelligent  young  woman,  Mary  Ana — that 
perhaps  there  was  a  message  ibr  him.  Like  Mr.  Toots,  poor  Lane,  in 
bis  anxiety  to  put  no  one  to  any  trouble,  came  within  an  ace  of  stam- 
mering, "It's  of  no  consequence,"  but  chocked  himself  in  time,  and 
stepped  into  the  bright  parlor  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  delicious 
hours  listening  to  her  sofl  rich  voice  as  she  sang,  or  as  siie  chatted 
blithely  with  him  and  her  frequent  gueets.  It  was  some  time  before 
Bdbry  Ann  returned.  Evidently,  there  was  a  messace,  fat  the  girl's 
face  was  dimpled  with  smiles  as  she  handed  him  a  little  note.  "  Miss 
Mabel  says  please  excuse  pencil,  sir;  she  had  t<>  write  lying  down. 
Miss  Hokon  iias  just  gone  away,  after  spending  most  of  the  morning." 

£xcuse  pencil !  Lane  oould  hardly  wait  to  read  the  precious  lines. 
How  he  longed  to  give  the  girl  a  five-dollar  billl  bat  this  wssn't 
England,  and  he  did  not  know  how  Mary  Ann  would  regard  such  a 
proncr.  She  promptly  and  discreetly  retired,  leaving  the  front  door 
open  tor  ids  exit,  and  tiie  sweet  Jnne  sunshine  and  the  soft  warm 
breath  of  early  summer  flowing  in  through  the  broad  vestibule. 

**How  good  you  are  to  me !"  she  wrote.  "  The  flowers  were — and 
are  still— exquisite.  I  shall  be  down-stairs  a  little  while  to-morrow 
aftcrtKH^n,  if  the  doctor  is  good  to  me  as  yon  are.  Then  I  can  thank 
you,  can  I  not  ?  M.  L.  V." 

The  hours  dragged  until  Friday  afternoon  came;   He  had  to  go  to 

the  Witherses'  to  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  and  a  dreary,  ostenta- 
tious, ponderous  feast  it  was.  Noel,  in  }iis  full-dress  uniform,  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.    He  greeted  Lane  a  triile  nervously. 
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"  I  meant  to  have  teleplioaed  and  begged  jou  to  bear  me  out,  old 
mao,"  said  be,  "  but  this  tiling  was  sprung  on  me  after  I  got  home. 
Ooaain  Mattie  umply  ordered  me  to  appear  in  mj  war-paint,  and  I  had 
to  do  it»  Yon  are  to  go  in  to  dinner  with  her,  by  the  way  ;  and  I  wish 
you  were  m  r^ramh  iciiue  instead  of  civilian  spilce-tail.    Here's  Amos." 

And  Amos  marclied  liim  around  to  one  guest  after  ;uiot!ior, — "self- 
made  men,  air^" — heavy  manufacturers  and  muney-makerA,  with  their 
overdreased  wives.  Laoe  strove  hard  to  be  eotertaining  to  bis  hostess, 
but  that  lady's  mind  was  totally  eiq^rosBed  in  the  progress  of  the 
fesat  and  dread  of  possible  catastrophe  to  style  or  service.  Her  eyes 
glance<l  norvou'^ly  fifiin  her  husband  to  the  butler  and  his  assistants, 
and  her  Jip.s  j>er|>eiually  framed  inaudible  instructions  or  warnings, 
and  so  it  liappened  that  the  captain  was  enabled  to  chat  a  good  deal 
with  a  slight,  dark-eyed,  and  decidedlv  intelligent  girl  who  sat  to  his 
right  and  who  was  totally  ignored  by  the  younff  oub  who  took  her  in, 
-Hthe  eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Withers,  a  callow  youth  of  twenty. 

"  You  did  not  hear  my  name,  I  know,"  she  had  said  to  him.  "  \  am 
Miss  Marshall,  a  very  distant  conuection  of  Mrs.  Withers's,  the  teacher 
of  her  younger  childrui,  and  the  merest  kind  of  an  accident  at  this 
table.  Miss  Faulkner  was  compelled  to  send  her  exctues  at  the  last 
moment,  and  so  I  was  detailed — isn't  that  yoor  soldier  ezpressiaii  ? — 
to  aU  the  gao." 

"  And  where  did  you  learn  our  ^my  expresaiooSy  may  I  aak  V* 
said. Lane,  smilinglpr. 

"  I  had  a  ooosu  In  the  artilleiy  some  years  ago,  and  visited  his 
wife  when  they  were  station e<^l  at  the  old  harraeks  across  the  river. 
There's  no  one  there  now,  I  believe*  Listen  to  Captain  Noel  :■  he  is 
telling  about  Ir\dian  campaigns," 

Indeed,  pretty  much  everybody  was  listening  already,  for  Noel,  with 
much  animation,  was  recounting  the  ejcperiences  of  the  chase  after  the 
Chiricahna  chieftain  Geronimo.  He  waa  an  excellent  talker,  and  moat 
diplomatic  and  skilful  in  the  avoidance  of  any  direct  reference  to  him- 
self as  the  hero  of  the  series  of  dramatic  incidents  which  he  so  graphically 
told,  and  y^  t  the  impression  conveyed — ami  intended  to  be  conveyed— 
was  that  no  man  had  seen  more,  endured  more,  or  ridden  harder,  faster, 
and  farther,  than  the  narrator.  Flattered  by  the  evident  interest  shown 
by  those  about  Iiim,  and  noting  that  conversation  was  brisk  at  Lane's 
end  of  tlie  table,  the  lieutenant  soon  lost  himself  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  own  d*»;ription8,  and  was  only  suddenly  recalled  to  earth  by  noting 
that  now  the  whole  table  had  ceased  its  dinner-chat,  and  that,  with  the 
possible  expeption  of  the  hostess,  who  was  telegraphing  signals  to  the 
bntler,  every  man  and  woman  present  waa  looking  at  him  and  listening. 
The  color  leaped  to  his  &c^  and  he  turned  towards  Lane  with  a 
nervous  laugh. 

'*TM  no  idea  T  was  monopolizing  the  talk,"  he  said.  "Fred,  old 
man,  wasn't  it  G  Troop  that  trietl  to  get  aci-ue»s  ti»e  range  from  your 
command  to  outb  when  we  neared  the  Quadalupe  ?  Amos  and  Mr. 
Hawks  had  been  asking  me  about  the  chase  after  Geronimo." 

"  Yes ;  it  was  G  Troop, — Captain  Greene's,"  answered  Lane. 

''You  know  that  Captain  Lane  and  X  are  of  the  same  r^imen^ 
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aod,  though  not  actually  together  in  tlie  chase,  we  were  in  the  same 
campaign, '  said  Koel,  apolt^etiailly,  aud  tlieu,  quick iy  changing  the 
sabjeet,  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hawks,  is  Harry  Hawka  of  the  artillery 
a  relative  of  youn?*' 

"  A  nephew,  captuo,— my  brother  Henry's  son.  Did  yon  know 
him?" 

Know  him?  Why,  he  is  one  of  the  warmest  friends  I  have  in 
the  whole  army,— outside  of  my  own  regimeut,  that  is.  We  were  con- 
stantly together  one  winter  when  X  was  on  staff  dntr  in  Washington, 
and  whenever  be  ooald  get  leave  to  run  op  from  the  barracks  he  made 
my  quarters  his  home.  If  yoQ  ever  write  to  bim  just  ask  bim  if  be 
knows  Gordon  Noel." 

"  Do  you  know,  Captain  Lane,  that  I  have  found  your  comrade 
captain  a  very  interesting  man  T*  observed  Miss  Marshall ;  and  her 
eyes  turned  upon  her  next-door  ne^bbor  in  calm  bat  keen  scmtiny. 

"  Noel  is  very  entertaining,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  thedark-^ray  eyes 
looked  unflinchingly  into  the  ehallen)^  of  the  dark-brown. 

"Yes,  I  have  listened  to  his  tale^  of  the  frontier,  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  during  the  evening  lioui^,  since  Sunday  last.  They  are 
full  of  vivacity  and  variety." 

One  sees  a  good  deal  of  atmnge  country  and  many  strange  people 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years'  service  in  tlio  cavalry." 

"And  mu<t  needs  have  a  goyd  memory  to  be  able  to  tell  of  it  all, — 
especially  when  one  recounts  the  same  incident  more  than  once."  And 
MisB  Matsbali's  Hps  were  twitching  at  the  oomeni  in  a  umoner  sug- 
gestive of  misdiicf  and  merriment  combined. 

Lane  "  paused  for  a  reply."  Here  was  evidently  a  most  observant 
yoang  woman. 

"There  I  T  did  not  mean  to  tax  your  loyalty  to  a  regimental  eom- 
>^  nde,  capiaiu :  so  you  need  not  answer.  Captain  Noel  interests  aud 
entertains  me  principally  because  of  bis  intense  individnaltty  and  bis 
entire  ooDTictton  that  he  carries  his  listeners  with  him.  *  Age  cannot 
wither  nor  eustoiii  M:\\v  his  infinite  variety  but  there  should  not  he 
quite  so  nmch  variety  in  his  descriptions  of  a  single  event.  This  is 
the  fourth  time  X  have  heard  him  tell  of  the  night-ride  from  CarrLzo's 
Banoh  to  Gallon  Diablo." 

''Yon  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Miss  Marshall,"  answered  Lane^ 
his  e^es  twinkling  with  appreciation  of  her  demure  but  droll  expoanre 
of  Noel's  weak  point.  "It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beard  bis  version 
of  it." 

"  II  is  the  last  time  he  will  mentioD  it  in  your  presence,  if  he  saw 
the  expression  in  your  fiioe,  Captain  Lane." 

"Do  those  introspective  of  yours  look  clear  through  and  see 
out  of  the  back  of  your  head,  Mws  Marshall  ?  Your  face  was  turned 
towards  him.  You  stopjK'd  short  in  telling  me  of  your  con^iti  in  the 
artilleiT  aud  your  visit  to  the  barracks,  aud  bade  me  listen  to  some- 
thing I  did  not  care  half  as  much  to  hear  as  your  own  impressions  of 
.  pirrison-life.  Never  mind  the  quadrnulez  accoont  of  the  ni^t-iUew 
Xell  me  what  you  tliought  of  the  army. 

"  Well,  of  ooorse  the  first  thing  a  girl  wants  to  know  Is  what  the 
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shoulder-straps  mean ;  and  I  learned  the  venr  first  day  that  tbe  blank 
strap  meant  a  seoond  lieatenant,  ft  single  silver  bar  a  first  lieutenant^ 

and  two  bars  a  captain, — that  is,  in  the  artillery.  Now,  why  this  pro- 
vokin^j"  distinction  in  the  cavalry?  Here's  a  captain  with  only  one  bar, 
a  c  sjit  iin  whose  letters  from  the  War  Department  come  addressed  to 
lAeulauitU  Gordon  Nqel  I" 

"Nod  never  speatn  of  himself  as  captain,  I'm  sore,"  said  Lane. 
Neither  do  you  ;  and  tor  a  year  past,  ever  since  I  have  Icnown 
yoa  sight," — and  here  a  quick  blush  mounted  to  her  temples, — "  yon 
occasionally  came  to  onr  church,  you  know,"  she  ha.sfene<l  to  explain, — 
**  you  have  been  referred  to  oh  Lieutenant  Lane  or  Mr.  Lane ;  but  we 
know  you  are  a  captain  now,  for  wc  saw  the  promotion  recorded  in  tbe 
Washington  despatches  a  fortnight  ago.  What  was  the  date  of  Gaptain 
Noel's  elevation  to  that  grade?  I  confess  I  took  him  for  yoar  junior 
in  the  service  and  in  years  too.** 

"Yes,  Noel  holds  well  on  to  his  youth,"  answered  Lane,  smilingly. 

**  And  alwut  the  captaincy  ?" 

"Well,  he  is  so  very  near  it,  and  it  is  so  apt  to  come  any  day,  that 
po^iaps  he  thinks  it  jast  as  well  to  let  people  get  accustomed  to  calling 
him  ihaL  Then  be  won't  have  to  break  them  all  in  when  the  com- 
mission d(m  come." 

"Then  he  is  your  junior,  of  course?" 

'*  Only  by  a  nle  or  so.    He  entei-ed  service  very  soon  after  me." 
"  But  was  not  in  your  dsss  at  West  Point?" 
"  No :  he  was  not  in  my  olass." 

"In  the  next  one,  then,  I  presume?" 

"Miss  Marshall,  is  your  firet  name  Portia?  T  should  hate  to  be  a 
witness  whom  you  had  the  privilege  of  cross-exam ining.  There  are 
ladies  '  learned  in  the  law/  and  I  expect  to  read  of  you  as  called  to  the 
bar  within  a  year  or  two." 

"  Never  mind,  Oaptmn  I^e,  I  will  ask  you  nothing  more  about 
him." 

"  No,  Bliss  Marshall,  X  presume  that  my  clumsiness  has  rendered 
it  totally  uuuece8Bary." 

That  night,  as  the  guests  were  dispersing,  Lane  did  what  most 
of  them  entirely  omittsd:  he  went  over  to  the  piano  and  bade  Miss 
Marshall  good-night 

"  Captain  T>ane,"  she  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  been  too 
inquisitive  and  too  critical,  as  I  know  I  have  been ;  but  you  have 
taught  me  that  you  know  how  to  guard  a  comrade's  failings  from  the 
Worid.  Will  you  not  forgive  a  woman's  weakness  f* 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Wim  Marshall.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  we  may  meet  again  U  fore  I  go  back  to  the  regiment." 

And  later,  as  Lane  was  walking  homeward  from  a  final  peep  at  the 
dim  liglit  in  a  certain  window,  he  had  time  to  think  how  intolerul)Ie 
that  dinner  would  have  seemed  had  it  not  been  for  the  aomdent  which 
{klaoed  that  dark«^ed  governess  by  his  side; 
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vn. 

Lane  was  awake  with  the  snn  on  Friday  morning,  and  lay  for  a 
few  moments  listenlpfi"  to  the  twittering  of  the  sparrows  about  his 
wiodow-eilla,  and  watdiing  the  slanting,  rosy-red  shafts  of  li^t  that 
streamed  through  the  interyals  in  the  Venetian  blinds.  "Does  it  angnr 
bright  fortune?  Does  it  mean  victory?  Is  it  like  the  'son  of  Ans- 
terRtz*  ?"  were  the  qnoptiVms  that  crowaed  throug:h  his  brain.  To-day — 
to-dav  phe  was  to  ije  down  for  a  little  while  in  the  afternoon  "  and 
then  bhe  "hoped  to  be  able  to  thank  him.  Could  shef'  Ten  thou- 
sand times  over  and  over  again  she  ooa]d»  if  she  wonld  but  whisper  one 
little  word — Yes — in  answer  to  his  eager  question.  It  lacked  hours 
yet  until  that  longed-for  aft<^rnf>on  conld  come.  Tt  Trn^  not  five  o'clock  ; 
but  more  sleep  wa«?  out  of  the  question,  and  lyint;  tin n  in  IkhI  intoler- 
able. Much  to  the  surprise  of  his  darky  valet,  L^ne  iiad  had  his  bath, 
dressed,  and  disap(>eared     the  time  the  former  eame  to  rouse  him. 

Nod  was  late  in  reaching  the  rendezvouSk  It  was  after  ten  when 
he  appeared,  explaining  that  Mrs.  Withers  was  far  from  well,  and 
therefore  Cousin  Amos  would  not  leave  the  house  until  tlie  d*>otor  had 
seen  her  and  made  his  report.  Lane  received  his  explanation  some- 
what coldly,  and  suggested  that  they  go  right  to  work  with  their 
pa{)erB,  as  he  had  important  engagements.  It  was  high  noon  when 
thw  finished  the  matters  io  iiand,  and  then  the  captain  hastened  to  the 
rlnn,  and  was  handed  a  telegram  with  the  information  tliat  it  ha<]  rmly 
just  eorae.  It  was  evidently  expected.  Lane  quickly  read  it  and  etire- 
i'ully  stowed  it  away  in  an  inside  pocket.  In  another  moment  he  was 
sj)euiing  down  town,  and  tr|r  baif'past  twelve  was  doseted  with  the 
jimior  partner  of  the  tottenng  honse  of  Yineent,  Clark  &  Co.  Mr« 
Clark  was  pale  and  nervous ;  every  click  of  the  *'  ticker"  seemed  to 
make  him  start.  A  clerk  stood  at  the  instmment,  watdiing  the  rapidlj- 
dotted  quotations. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Vincent  ?"  was  the  first  question ;  and, 
without  a  word,  a  telegram  was  handed  him.  It  was  in  cnphov  as  he 
saw  at  once,  and  Clark  supplied  the  transcription  : 

"  Rossiter  mfi^  p^.  ^vatch  market  olosely.  See  Warden  instant 
touchy  half.    llr(';ik  prtHliofed  here." 

"  Twenty  niinutes  more  1"  groaned  Clark,  as  he  burietl  his  face  in 
his  hands.   "  Twenty  minntes  more  of  this  awfn)  suspense  f 

''What  was  the  last  report?"  asked  Lane,  in  a  low  voi<v. 

"  Ninety-eight  and  a  quarter.  My  God  I  Think  of  it !  Three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  l)€tween  ns  and  l>eL'[rnry !  I  could  hcfiT  it,  but  not 
Vincent :  'twould  kill  him.    Even  his  home  is  mortgaged." 

There  came  a  quick,  sha^p  tap  at  the  glazed  door  :  the  clerk's  head 
was  thrust  in : 

"  Three-eighths,  air," 

"  It's  time  to  move,  then,"  «nid  I>ane.  "  I  cannot  follow  yon  ro 
the  floor, — I  have  no  ticket ;  but  I  will  l>e  awaiting  your  ctUI  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  Mr.  Vincent  has  told  you — : —  Better  have  it 
in  Treasury  notes, — one  hundred  eadi,^had  you  not 
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*<  III  see  Waiden  at  wob,  ]>— n  bimt  he  woold  sell  us  out  with 

no  more  oompunctiona  than  he  would  shoot  a  hawk." 

"  Yon  infer  that  Mr.  Vincent  has  had  no  success  in  raising  money 
ia  New  York  ?"  aaked  Lane,  as  they  hurried  from  the  office, 

**  Not  an  atom !  He  made  old  iiobsiter  what  he  is, — ^liauled  him 
out  of  the  depths,  set  him  on  his  feet,  took  him  in  here  with  him  for 
ten  Tears,  sent  him  Bast  with  a  fortune  that  he  has  trebled  since  in 
Wall  Street,  and  row,  by  heaven  1  the  eold-Uooded  brute  will  not  lend 
'him  a  pitiful  twenty  thourand/' 

At  the  bank  Lane  found  an  unusual  number  of  men,  and  there 
was  an  air  ot  suppreuBed  excitement.  Tel^raph-boys  would  rush  in 
evcarjr  now  and  then  with  despatdws  for  yatioos  parties,  and  these  were 
eagerly  opened  and  rsad.  Scraps  of  low,  eameet  converaation  reached 
him  as  he  stood,  a  silent  watcher.  "  They  cannot  stand'  it  another  day." 
**  XhCT*ve  been  raining  wheat  on  them  from  every  c^irner  of  the  North 
and  West  No  gang  can  stand  up  under  it."  **  It  s  bound  to  break," 
etc.  To  an  official  of  the  bank  who  knew  him  well  he  showed  the 
telegram  he  had  received  at  the  dub,  and  the  gentleman  looked  up  in 
surprise: 

"  Do  you  want  this  noto,  captain  ?    Surely  you  are  not  " 

"No,  I'm  no<,  morit  einf)hatiadly,"  i-eplied  Lane,  with  a  quiet 
laugh.  "Yet  I  may  have  sudden  use  for  that  mm,  I  tei^raphed  to 
my  agents  at  Cheyenne  yesterday.  You,  perhaps,  ought  to  wire  at 
onoe  and  yerify  it 

"  Those  are  our  bank  rales,  and  I  presume  it  will  be  done;  though 
of  course  we  know  " 

"Never  mind.  I  much  prefer  you  should,  and  at  onoe."  And, 
leayine  the  mrni  of  business  to  atteud  to  the  neuessary  fonuaiiiy,  Lane 
strolled  to  a  window  and  looked  down  the  ortiwded  street  towards  the 
massive  building  in  whioh  the  desperate  grapple  ^twixt  bull  and  bear 
was  at  its  height.  Tlie  day  was  hot ;  men  rushed  by,  mopping  their 
fevered  brows;  a  tlii  onL'"  of  people  had  gathered  near  the  broa  l  en- 
trance to  the  Chamber,  and  all  its  windows  were  lowered  to  secure  free 
and  frssh  oumnts  of  air.  I^ane  foncied  he  ooald  hear  the  shontB  of 
the  oombatanta  in  the  pit  even  above  the  oeaselees  roar  and  rattle  of 
wheels  upon  the  stone  pavement  Little  by  little  the  minute-hand  was 
stealing  to  the  vertiml,  nnd  still  no  sign  from  Clark.  "  ITas  slie  to!ioh(?d 
a  half  yet  ?"  lie  heani  one  man  eagerly  ask  another  as  they  dived  into 
the  broker'ij  office  underneath. 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I'm  betting  she  does  inside  of  five  minutes  and 
rsaches  ninety-nine  first  thing  to*morrow." 

At  la=t,  boom  went  the  great  bell, — a  single,  solemn  stroke. 
There  was  a  rush  of  men  for  the  street,  a  general  scurry  towards  tije 
great  Board  of  Trade  building,  a  rapidly-increasing  crowd  along  the 
curb* stones  as  the  members  came  pouring  out,  and  brokers  and  their 
customers  hurried  away  towards  numberless  little  offices  all  over  the 
nd^hborhood.  Dozens  of  them  passed  along  under  his  post  of  obso^ 
vation,  some  flushed,  some  deathly  pnle,  and  finally  Clark  himself  ap« 
peered,  and  Laue  hastened  fortli  to  meet  him. 

"  Saved  by  a  mere  aqueak  so  iar^"  was  the  almost  breiliUess  whisper 
ToL.  ZLY.^tt 
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as  Clark  ranoved  his  hat  and  wiped  hb  dammy  foreliead.  '^Bot  we 

know  not  what  a  day  may  faring  forth.    It^s  a  mere  respite/' 

"Can  the  syndicate  carry  any  more  wcicrht,  think  ynti?  Prices 

jumped  up  two  and  three  weeks  ago.    Now  they  only  elinil)  a  hair^s- 

breadth  at  a  time.   I  hear  they  are  loaded  down, — tiiat  it  mud  break ; 

but  Fm  no  expert  hi  these  m^tan*'' 

"  If  you  were,  you'd  be  inae  to  keep  out  of  it.  'Who  oan  say 

whether  they  will  break  or  not?   It  is  what  everybody  oonfidentir 

predicted  when  eighty-nine  was  toacbed  twelve  days  ago;  and  look 

atitr 

"  Do  you  ^0  back  to  the  office  from  here  ?  Good  1  I'll  join  you 
tliere  in  ten  minntes/'  said^Lane,  **iaitl  dudl  not  come  down  town  this 

afternoon,  and  may  not  be  able  to  in  the  morning." 

And  when  Captain  Lane  appeared  at  the  office  of  Vinront,  Clark 
&  Co.  he  brcnifT-ht  with  him  a  ptont  little  packet,  vihicli,  after  the  ex- 
change of  a  iew  words  and  a  scrap  or  two  oi  paj^er,  Mr.  Clark  care- 
fully stowed  in  the  innermost  compartment  of  the  big  safe.  Then  be 
grasped  Lane's  hand  in  both  of  his,  as  the  captain  said  eood-by. 

That  afternoon,  quite  late^  the  captain  ran^  at  the  Vincents'  door, 
and  it  was  almost  instantly  op«^ne<!  by  the  ?ni?bni^  Abi^n^i]  whom  he  so 
longed  to  reward  for  her  evideut  symfnuiiy  the  doy  Ixlore,  yet  lacked 
the  courage  to  protTer  a  greenback.  Lane  wa»  indeed  little  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  worldi  howaoever  well  he  might  he  in&nned  in  hw 
profession. 

"Miss  Vincent  is  in  the  library,  sir,  if  you  will  please  to  walk  that 
way,"  was  her  brief  communieatinn  ;  an  l  the  raptain,  trembling  de- 
spite his  best  efforts  to  control  hiniseii,  stepi)etl  past  her  into  the  broad 
ball,  and  there,  hurrying  down  the  stairway,  came  Mrs.  Vincent,  evi* 
dently  to  meet  him.  Sikotly  she  held  forth  her  hand  and  led  him  into 
the  parlor,  and  then  he  saw  that  her  fine  was  veiy  sad  and  pale  and 

that  her  eves  were  red  with  weepincf. 

"  I  will  only  detiiin  you  a  nioiucnt,  captain,"  she  murmured,  "  but 
I  felt  that  I  must  see  you.  Mr.  Vinoent  wrote  to  me  on  the  train  as 
he  left  here,  and  he  tells  me  you  Iniow— 4he  wont." 

"Mr.  Vincent  has  honored  me  with  hia  confidence  dear  lady;  and 
I— saw  Mr.  Clark  to-day." 

She  looke<l  up  eagerly:  "What  news  bad  he  from  New  York? 
Did  he  tell  you? — about  Mr.  Rossiter,  that  is?  I  knew  perfectly  well 
*vhat  Mr.  Vincent's  hopes  and  expectations  were  in  ^oing." 

There  was  a  telegiam.  I  raar  that  he  was  disappointed  in  Mr, 
Bossiter ;  but  the  money  wis  not  needed  ap  to  the  closing  of  the  board 
at  one  o'clock." 

"I  am  not  disappointed.  T  thank  God  that  the  Rossiters  refused 
hira  money.  It  will  o|m  n  his  eyes  to  tlieir  real  characters, — father  and 
son.  I  would  rather  go  and  live  in  a  hovel  than  be  under  obligations 
to  either  of  thsm."  And  now  the  tsars  were  raining  down  her 
cheeks. 

"Do  not  grieve  so,  Mrs.  Vincent,"  -ni<l  Lnne.  "T  cannot  believe 
the  danger  is  so  great.  1  have  listened  to  the  (i|)inionsof  the  strongest 
men  on  'Change  ihm  afWnoon.    A  '  break'  in  this  corner  was  pre- 
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dieted  in  New  York  at  deren  this  inorntng,  and  tibflt  \b  the  nniveisal 
opinion  among  the  beet  men  now." 

"  Yes,  but  it  may  be  days  away  yet,  and  Mr,  Vinoent  has  con- 
fessed to  me  tlitjt  Ilia  whole  fortune  hangs  Hv  a  sijigle  hair, — thi^t  tliis 
wretched  speculation  has  swallowed  everv  thing, — that  a  rise  of  a  single 
penny  means  be^ary  to  us,  for  he  can  no  longer  answer  his  brok^e 
oeUe* 

**That  may  have  been  so  when  he  wrote  ;  but  Mr.  Clark  seeme  to 
have  had  a  little  better  luck  locally.  I  inff  i  from  what  he  told  me 
that  they  were  safe  for  to-day  and  oould  meet  tiie  raise  of  tiiat  critioal 
oeat  or  two :  so  that,  despite  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained,  there 
b  not  fbe  ootetotjr  of  rom  that  so  ovenrbdmed  Mir.  Tinoent  on 
Wednesday." 

"  Yoo  give  me  hope  and  courage,"  cried  the  poor,  anxioos-hearted 
woman,  as  she  seized  and  prpfi«ed  liLs  hand.  "  And — and  you  come 
to  us  in  tJie  midst  of  onr  trouble-s !  Mr.  Vincent  was  so  touched  by 
your  writing  tirst  to  iiim ;  it  brought  back  old  days,  old  times,  old 
fiehlonii,  that  be  loved  to  reoall,— Jays  when  he,  too,  was  young  and 
brave  and  full  of  bope  and  cheer." 

"  And  I  have  your  gocnl  wishe.«,  too,  Mrs.  Vincent? — even  though  I 
am  only  a  sohlicr  and  h:ivc  so  little  to  fiffcr  hfr  hfvond — beyond  

But  he  could  not  rinish.  He  had  i(x)ke<i  into  her  face  with  such 
eager  hope  and  delight  when  he  b^n,  yet  broke  down  helplessly  whoi 
be  tried  to  speak  of  bis  great  love  for  her  aweet  daoshter. 

^'I  know  what  you  woald  say,"  ahe  answered,  with  quick  and 
ready  sympathy.  "  I  liave  seen  how  dear  my  child  has  been  to  you 
almost  from  the  very  first.  Indeed  I  do  wish  you  happiness,  Mr. 
Lane;  but  Mr,  Vincent  told  vou  tltat — we  once  had  oUier  views  for 
Mabel  It  ia  onl^  fiiir  and  rigbt  that  jon  ahould  know." 

'^Howoonld  it  have  been  otberwiac^  Mrs.  Vincent?  Is  there  any 
man  quite  worthy  of  her?  Is  there  any  station  in  life  too  high  for 
one  lil^-e  her?  I  never  dared  hope  that  your  consent  could  have  been 
so  freely  given.  I  do  not  dare  hope  that  she  can  possibly  care  for  me 
—yet" 

I  will  not  keep  you  longer,  then,"  said  abe^  smiling  through  her 
tears.   "I  shall  see  yon  atier  a  while,  perbape.   l£bel  is  in  the 

library.    "NTr^w  I'll  lenve  yon." 

VVith  tumultuously-throbbing  heart,  he  softly  entered  and  quickly 
glanced  around.  The  tiers  of  almost  priceless  volumeSi  the  antique 
fnmitttre,  the  costly  Persian  rst^  and  porti^res»  tbe  jnotnree,  bionaes, 
brio-Hrbmo^— all  were  valueless  in  his  eager  eyes.  They  aongbt  one 
^ect  alone,  and  found  it  in  a  deep  bay-window  across  the  room. 
Tnere,  leaning  back  in  a  great  easy  reading-chair,  with  a  magazine  in 
her  lap,  her  fair  head  pillowed  on  a  silken  cushion,  reclined  the  lady 
of  his  heart,  smiling  a  sweet  welcome  to  him,  while  the  rosy  color 
monnted  to  ber  brows  as  lie  came  qnioklv  forward  and  took  ber  soft, 
white  hand.  How  he  was  trembling !  flow  his  hind  gray  eyes  were 
glowing!  She  ronid  not  meet  them  :  glie  had  to  look  away.  She  had 
begun  Rome  plca-aut  little  wel^nruing  sfx^ech,  some  half-laughing  allu- 
sioQ  to  the  lowers,  but  she  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  iu    A  knot 
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af  half'-^ded  roses — bis  roses — ^needed  in  her  bosom,  contrasting  witb 
the  pure  white  of  ber  dainty  gowo ;  and  now  tboee  treunred,  eoyied 

flower!4  bogan  to  rise  and  fiill,  as  though  rocked  on  the  billows  of  some 
clenr  Jake  pttrrnd  by  sudden  breeee.  What  he  ^:\\(],  he  did  not  knrwr: 
she  hardly  heard,  though  her  ears  drank  iu  every  word.  She  only 
realized  that  both  his  bauds  were  tiebtly  clasping  hers,  and  that,  scorn- 
ing  to  seek  a  ohair  and  draw  it  toner  «de, — perhaps,  too,  because  he 
ooold  not  b^r  to  release  even  for  an  instant  that  slender  little  hand, 
— perhaps  still  more  because  of  the  old-time  chivalry  in  his  nature  that 
had  prompted  him  to  ask  parental  ^anftion  Iwfore  telling  her  of  his 
deep  and  tender  love, — Cantain  Lane  had  dropped  on  one  kuee  close 
beside,  and,  bending  over  ner,  was  pouring  forth  in  broken,  incoherent 
words  the  old,  old  story  of  a  lover^  hopes  and  fern  and  longings, — 
the  sweet  old  song  that,  day  after  day,  year  afler  year,  ay,  though  flung 
since  God's  creation  of  the  bomitiful  world  we  live  in,  never,  never  ran 
be  he^rd  or  sung  exeept  in  ra})ture.  Even  though  she  l>e  cold  to  him 
as  stone,  no  true  woman  ever  listened  to  the  tale  of  a  man's  'tme  love 
without  a  thrill  at  heart  Onoe,  once  only,  in  the  lifetime  of  men  like 
Lane— yes,  and  of  men  not  half  his  peera  in  depth  of  character,  in 
intensity  of  feeling — there  comes  a  moment  like  this,  and,  whetiier  it 
be  in  the  glow  and  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  or  the  intensity 
and  strength  of  maturer  years,  it  is  the  climax  of  a  lifetime;  it  is  the 
date  from  which  all  others,  all  scenes,  trials,  triumphs,  take  their  due 
apportionment;  ft  ia  the  memory  of  all  others  that  lingers  to  the  very 
last,  when  all,  all  but  this  are  banished  ftom  the  dying  brain,  Rome, 
in  her  pride  of  ])laoe,  made  tlin  building  of  her  Ca]>itol  the  climax  of 
mundane  history:  evervi  1 1  i  n  e  in  lier  rnlf^iidir  was  "  ante  urbem  vcmditani'* 
or  the  reverse.  The  old  world  measured  from  the  Flood;  the  new  world 
»our  world— measures  from  the  birth  of  Him  who  died  upon  the 
cross  $  and  the  lifetime  of  the  man  who  haa  once  deeply  and  devotedly 
loved  has  found  lis  climax  in  the  thrilling  moment  or  the  avowal. 

"  Have  you  no  word  to  eay  to  m^  Mabel  ? — ^not  one  word  of  hope  ? 
—not  one?"  he  pleaded. 

Then  slie  turned  her  lovely  face,  looking  into  his  deep  eyes  through 
a  mist  of  team. 

"I  do  like  you,''  she  murmured;  "I  do  honor  so,'Oaptain 

Lane;  but  that  is  not  what  you  deserve.    There  is  no  one,  believe  me, 

whom  I  so  regard  and  esteem ;  but — I  do  not  know  X  am  not  certain 

of  myself.*' 

''  Let  me  tiT  to  win  your  love,  Mabel.  Give  me  just  that  right. 
Indeed,  indeed  I  hav<e  not  dared  to  hope  that  so  soon  I  oonld  win  even 
your  trust  and  esteem.  Tou  make  me  so  happy  when  you  admit  even 
that" 

"  It  is  80  little  to  give,  in  return  for  what  yon  have  given  me," 
she  answered,  softly,  while  her  hand  still  lay  firmly  held  in  the  clasp 
of  hia. 

**  Yet  it  ia  00  much  to  me.  Think,  Mabel,  in  four  days  at  most  I 
must  go  back  to  my  regiment.    I  ask  no  pledge  or  promise.    Only  let 

me  writf'  to  jovi.  Only  write  to  me  and  let  mp  strive  to  nron«e  at  least 
a  little  love  in  your  true  heart.    Then  by  and  by — six  months,  perhapay 
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— I'll  come  again  and  try  my  fate.  I  kaow  that  &n  old  dragoOQ  like 
me,  with  gray  hairs  eproutiog  in  his  iDOiutaQbe-'--^" 

But  liere  she  laid  her  fiogen  OD  his  lips,  and  then^  seising  both  h» 
hand^,  he  bowed  his  head  over  thera  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

The  day  of  parting  came,  all  too  soon.  Duty — tlie  mistress  to 
whom  be  had  never  hitherto  given  undivided  aU^anoe — called  him  to 
the  distant  West,  luid  the  last  night  of  his  stay  ibnnd  him  bending 
over  her  in  the  aame  old  window.  He  was  to  take  a  late  train  tot 
BL  LouiS)  and  had  said  farewell  to  all  but  her.  And  now  the  mo- 
ment had  arrive<I.  A  glance  at  his  watch  had  told  him  that  he  had 
bat  twenty  minntes  in  which  to  reach  the  station. 

She  had  risen,  aud  was  standing,  a  lovely  picture  of  graceful  wouiau- 
hood,  her  eyes  brimming  with  teaia.  Both  her  hands  were  now  clasped 
in  his;  she  oonld  not  den^  him  that  at  such  a  time;  but — but  was 
there  not  something  throbbing  in  her  heart  that  she  longed  to  tell  ? 

"It  is  good-by  now,"  he  mnrn)nre<l,  hi:^  whole  soul  in  his  glowuig 
eyes,  Ins  infinite  love  betrayed  in  thoee  hps  (quivering  imder  the  beavj 
moustache. 

She  glanced  op  bto  his  &ce. 

"  Fred/' — and  then,  as  though  abashed  at  her  own  boldneaSy  the 
lovely  head  was  bowed  again  almost  on  his  breast. 

"What  is  it,  darling?  Tell  me,"  he  whispered,  eagerly,  a  wild, 
wild  hope  thrilliog  through  his  heart. 

*'  Would  it  make  you  happier  if— if  I— told  you  that  I  knew  my- 
self a  little  better  f 

"  Mabel  I  Do  you  mean — do  you  ciirc  for  rae  ?" 

And  tlien  she  was  suddenly  cla.sp?'<l  in  his  strong,  yenrniiif]^  arms 
and  strained  lo  his  breast.  Long,  long  afterwards  he  U'^-  «1  to  iii't  ihat 
travel  ling- coat  of  gray  tweeds  from  the  trunk  in  which  it  was  carefully 
stowed  away,  and  wonder  i^if  it  were  indeed  true  that  her  throbbing 
heart  had  thrilled  through  that  senseless  fabno^  stining  wild  joy  and 
rapture  to  the  very  depths  of  his  own. 

"  Would  I  be  sobbing  my  heart  out,"  at  Inst  she  murmured,  "  if  I 
did  not  love  you  and  could  not  bear  to  have  yon  go  2** 

*      '  VIII. 

"  Whnt  an  awfully  pretty  girl  that  Miss  Vincent  is,  Amos!"  said 
Mr.  Noel  one  morninir,  ns  the  cousins  were  quietly  breakfiisting  together 
before  going  down  towu. 

Pietty  ?  yes,"  said  Amos,  doubtfidly.  "  Bot  look  here,  my  boy : 
recolleot  that  you  want  to  think  of  something  more  than  '  pretty'  in 
selecting  a  wife  wdiile  you  are  in  here  on  this  detail.  Now,  Mrs. 
Withers  and  I  have  been  keeping  our  eyes  ojwii,  nnH  our  ears  too,  for 
that  matter :  the  fact  is,  I  always  have  both  eyes  and  ears  open, — 
travel  with  them  that  way,  sleep  with  them  that  way.  I  would  not 
be  the  man  I  am  m  the  badness  world,  Noel,  if  that  weren't  the  case. 
And,  pretty  though  Miss  Vincent  may  be^  ehs^s  not  the  girl  for  you  to 
waste  your  time  on." 

*'But  why  not?"  asked  Noel.   ''They  have  a  magnificent  hom^ 
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aod  everything  about  it  indicates  wealtii  and  refinement  and  onlture; 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  she  U  one  <^  the  most  attractive  girb  in 
flociety  in  this  mty :  certainly  I  have  seen  none  whom  I  liave  admired 
more." 

"That  is  all  very  true,  perhaps,"  was  the  reply;  "but  her  father 
was  very  badly  bitten  daring  that  wheat  corner  last  mouthy  and  in  fact 
he  haa  been  losing  heavily  for  the  last  two  years,  Waraen,  who  is 
bis  broker  on  'Change,  let  it  leak  oat  in  more  ways  than  one;  and 
that  wife  of  Warden's  is  a  r^ilar  scandal-monger, — she  can't  help 
talking,  an^l  everything  she  manages  to  extract  from  him  in  tho  way  of 
information  goes  broadcast  over  the  entire  city.  Of  course,  when  the 
corner  broke,  as  it  did,  old  Vincent  managed  to  pull  out  of  it  without 
absolute  1<ms  of  his  homestead  and  his  enure  basmess.  But  the  rally 
came  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  am  told  that  Warden  has  said  that 
if  wheat  had  gone  up  one  cent  higher  it  would  }i:ive  knocked  Vincent 
out  of  time  ;  he  never  could  have  come  to  again.  Gortlon  Noel,  we 
have  another  plan  for  you.  Wait  until  Ned  Terry's  sister  gets  beck 
from  the  East;  between  her  and  her  brother  they  have  just  about  as 
much  money  invested  in  the  best-paying  business  in  this  town  as  any 
people  that  I  can  possibly  name,  ^e's  a  belle ;  she's  ju^  as  pretty  as 
Mis5  Vincent.  She  isn't  as  smart,  pcrhn^is,  but  she  is  a  woman  worth 
cultivating.  Now,  hold  your  horses.  Whei^  did  you  meet  her,  by  the 
way  ?" 

'**  I  iint  met  her  at  the  Thorntons'  dinnei^party.  Bhe  was  there 
with  Captain  Lane,  and  some  other  young  people  whom  I  had  not 

previously  met." 

"Oh,  yes;  tliat  reminds  me.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  once  or 
twice  that  your  friend  Lane  was  very  mucli  smitten  iu  tiiat  quarter. 
Now,  you'd  much  better  let  him  carry  off  Miss  Vincent,  if  he  can. 
She  would  suit  bis  modest  views  of  life  very  well.  But  I  don't  believe 
the  girl  has  a  penny  to  her  fortune;  at  least  she  ccrtxtinly  wou't  if 
Vincent  has  no  more  luck  in  the  future  than  he  has  had  in  the  last 
year," 

"  I  took  her  down  to  dinner,"  said  Noel,  thoughtfully,  "  ami  I  re- 
member that  ahe  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  army,  and  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  the  cavaliy.    Now  that  you  speak  of  if,  I 

noticed  that  Lane,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  didn't 
R^ni  to  be  particularly  int*^re«ted  in  the  lady  whom  he  was  Gscorting, 
altliough  of  course  he  liati  Lo  l»e  civil  and  tried  to  keep  up  a  conversa- 
tion, but  every  now  and  theu  I  would  catch  him  looking  at  us,  and  par- 
ticularly at  her.  But  she  looked  so  pretty  that  I  didn't  wonder  at  if 
When  did  you  next  see  her?"  said  Withers. 

"  Only  last  night.  You  know,  I  was  called  n way  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  Tliornton  afl'air,  and  had  to  go  on  to  New  York  on 
the  court-martial,  where  I  was  summoned  as  a  witn^s,  then  only 
baok  in  time  for  the  fMtty  ket  night  That  was  my  second  meeting 
with  her,  and  by  this  time  Lane  had  gone  out  to  join  the  raiment. 
I  didu't  even  have  a  chance  to  say  g(KKl-by  to  him*  Do  you  think, 
really,  t!mt  he  was  smitten  in  that  (juarter?" 

'* That's  what  I  certainly  heard,''  said  Withers;  "and  as  soon  as 
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you  get  to  know  youug  people  in  Moiety,  I  ▼entare  to  my  that  7011 
QAD  feodily  find  out  all  aboiit  it*  Xliete  girls  all  know  one  aaodiflr^fl 
■aeMl%  awl  are  geoarallj  pretty  nady  to  tail  tliem*  Tbat'a  the  mult 

of  iny  experience." 

It  was  evident  that  Aiuo-^  AViilier^^s  oousiu.was  not  to  be  D<4,H*'cttxl 
IB  tbe  Queen  CiLy.  Two  parueti  at  private  houdes,  a  reception  at  txie 
dnb^  and  lluea  dioiieia  wave  the  invitatioaa  whbh  he  foand  awaituig 
him  at  hia  offioa.  Half  aa  hour  was  occupied  lo  ai^aoirledgiDg  and 
accepting  or  declining,  as  hap})€neil  to  be  the  case,  these  evidences  of 
hoepitalitv  ;  then,  having  no  ♦'iS|)trial  intui'est  in  thr  morning  paper,  liis 
thougiits  again  reverted  to  what  Mr.  \Vitlier»  had  been  telling  htm  about 
Mias  Ymcenty  and  the  poeaible  relation  between  her  aud  his  re^mental 
oomrade.  He  had  bcoi  very  much  inipreaeed  ^th  her  the  night  be- 
ftna.  Her  beauty  was  of  such  a  tare  and  radiant  character,  rae  was 
80  eenial  and  unaffected  in  her  manner,  eu  bright  and  winning,  with 
eacn  an  evident  liking  for  his  society,  that  Mr.  Nod  had  come  away 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  made  in  this  quarter  a  most  favorable 
impMasioB.  He  had  thought  of  her  veiy  mn<»  aa  he  went  hove  fiom 
the  party, — of  her  interested  face,ae  he  talked  or  danced  with  her; 
and  alie  danced  delightfully,  and  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  his  step 
perfectly  snit<^l  here.  He  remembered  now,  too,  }ier  rnmnrk  that  it 
was  so  delightful  to  dance  with  army  othcers,  and  gnuluaLe*  of  the 
Point,  they  ail  seemed  to  feel  so  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  floor. 

Noel  was  not  a  nadoate  of  the  Point  by  any  means ;  but  he  saw 
no  reason  for  disendianting  her  on  that  score.  He  was  quite  as  good 
as  any  oi'  the  West-Pointers,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  society  was 
very  much  more  at  home  than  many  of  their  number.  As  a  dancer  he 
was  looked  upon  in  iiis  raiment  aud  throughout  the  cavalry  as  one  of 
the  most  aooomplisbed  in  we  whole  servioe.  Aud  all  this  interest  and 
all  this  cordiality  he  had  accepted  without  hcsitatioB  as  a  tribute  to  his 
own  superior  qualifications  aud  attractiveneM*  It  was  therefore  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  pique  that  he  heard  of  this  poseible  en^pigeiBent  exist- 
ing btt\MAii  Ikt  and  C'aptilin  Lane.  , 

In  ail  the  i^ieventh  Cavalry  there  was  no  man  whom  Gorrlon  Noel 
ieared  and  possibly  hated  more  than  he  did  CSapiaitt  Lane.  This  arose 
irem  the  fact  that  Lane  as  adjutant  of  the  regiment  had  seen  all  the 
communications  that  ])abseil  from  time  to  time  relative  to  Noel's  absence 
from  his  commnnd  wlien  his  services  werp  nv>st  nmlrxl  and  when  any 
man  of  spirit  would  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  be  with 
it.  He  knew  how  silent  Lane  had  always  been,  and  how  thorough  a 
custodian  of  leeimental  secrets  he  wss  considered.  But  all  the  same 
the  mere  &ot  that  Lane  knew  all  theee  circumstancea  so  much  to  his 
disadvanf;)'^*',  nnd  had  seen  all  his  lame  and  impotent  exctiscs,  had  made 
him  fear  inm  as  a  poiwible  enemy  aud  hate  him  simply  because  he 
stood  in  awe  of  him. 

Ko  one,  to  watch  Noel  in  society  or  in  the  presence  of  bis  brother 
officen^  would  suppose  ibr  a  moment  that  be  looked  upon  Lane  with 
other  than  feelings  of  the  warmest  regard  and  comradeship.  It  was 
*  oulv  in  li!8  secret  thonglits,  which  ho  nflmitfcd  to  no  soul  on  earth,  that 
lioci  leaiiised  what  his  real  iieelingii  were  towards  a  man  who  had  never 
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done  him  a  wnmg)  Imt  who  had  traatad  him  on  all  oeoaaiooe,  pobUoand 
private,  with  oooftaay  and  oonaidflrBtioii. 

For  some  reasoo  or  other  the  lieutenant  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied 
thi«i  morriin'j-.  The  atmoaphereof  the  office  was  decidedly  uncongenial. 
He  was  a  man  wiio  rarely  read  anything,  and  to  whom  letter- writing 
was  a  bore.  To  be  sure,  he  liad  little  of  it  to  do,  for  no  man  iu  the 
regim«nt  had  ezprened  adeaire  to  bear  from  him.  It  waa«  hot, aaltnr 
daj ;  the  stjliah  white  flannel  suit  in  which  he  had  amyed  his  haoo- 
Home  self  was  wastintr  Its  elegance  on  the  desert  air  of  n  hnreand  empty" 
room,  instiad  of  being  seen  in  the  boudoirs  of  beauty  or  the  billiard- 
rooms  at  the  club.  Business  was  siack :  no  recruits  were  coming  in. 
and  Mr.  Nod  eouMalaiid  it  no  longer.  A  ring  from  hie  bell  aommoned 
the  aonnaot  to  the  room. 

Toefe  doesn't  aeem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  reomili  eomiog  in  such 
a  day  as  this,  gergeant,"  said  Mr.  Noel.  "  I'm  going  up  to  the  club  for 
a  while;  if  any^Kxiy  should  come  in,  sen*!  one  of  the  men  up  there  for 
me ;  I'll  return  at  ouoe."  And  with  that  he  took  his  straw  hat  aud  light 
cane  and  atroUed  ieimirely  np  the  street.  His  was  a  ficore  that  many  a 
man — and  more  women — would  turn  to  look  at  more  mma  once.  Tall, 
slim,  elegant  in  bnild,  always  drcssrd  in  exwillent  taste,  Gonlon  Noel 
iu  any  community  would  have  1mm  n  pronounced  a  remarkably  present- 
able man.  His  face,  as  iias  bfcn  said,  was  very  fine  ;  his  eyes  dark  and 
handsome  shaded  by  deep,  thick  lashes;  his  hair  dark  and  waving; 
his  monitaehe,  dark  and  drooping,  served  only  to  enhance  the  brillianqy 
of  the  even  white  teeth  that  flashed  underneath  it  in  his  frequent  amilee 
and  joyous  lanirhter.  One  would  sny,  in  looking  at  Noel,  tlmt  he  was 
a  man  ot  singularly  sunny  disposition  ;  and  so  he  wn«,  and  so  they  found 
him  at  the  club ;  aud  so  the  loungers  there  hailed  him  with  jovial  shouts 
as  he  entered ;  for,  though  only  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  his  airival, 
and  four  days  of  that  time  he  had  beien  absent,  giving  his  testimony 
before  the  conrt-martial  in  New  York  harbor,  he  had  nevertheless  won 
his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  fellows  around  tlie  club,  and 
no  more  popular  man  tlian  Gordon  Isoel  had  ever  come  within  the 
doors  of  '^The  Queen  City." 

**  What  are  yon  going  to  have^  old  man?"  was  the  6nt  qnestion 
asked,  and  Noel  laughin^y  ordered  a  sheny-eobbler,  saying  tne  day 
was  far  too  hot  for  anything  stronger. 

"  Who's  that  I  just  saw  going  into  the  billiarfl-room  ?"  he  asked. 

"That?  that's         Vincent,   Haven't  you  met  him  yet?" 

«<B^  Vincent/' said  NoeL  "  Is  he  the  brother  of  the  Mim  Vin- 
cent whom  I  met  at  the  party  last  night  ?" 

"  The  very  same,"  was  the  reply.  "  Mightv  bright  fellow,  too,  and 
a  very  jolly  one ;  though  ho  lin'^  been  in  hard  luck  of  late." 

"How  in  hard  luck?"  asked  a  quiet-looking  man  seatetl  in  a  big 
arm-chair,  lowering  for  a  moment  tne  newspaper  which  he  had  been 
nadins. 

**  Well,  through  his  ftther^s  ill  lock  on  'Change.  Yoa  all  know,  of 
course,  that  VioocQt  was  nearly  boated  before  that  oomer  went  under 
last  week." 

**  I  know  this,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "  tliat  while  he  did  stand  for  a 
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few  dajra  on  the '  ragged  edge/  aud  while  it  may  be  that  had  that  corner 
not  broken  wh^  h  did  he  would  hnve  been  in  eove  etnitey  in  some  nay 
he  or  bis  pertaer,  Clerk,  came  to  taw  with  additional  fhnds,  and  had 

the  oonsuniMinte  pluck  to  put  up  more  nt  the  veiy  moment  when  it  wns 
believed  that  that  syndicate  was  goini:  to  have  evcrythino;  their  own 
way.  So  far  Iroui  being  badly  bitten  b^-  that  deal,  it's  my  belief  that 
Vinoent,  Clark  4k  Co.  oune  out  of  it  with  ft  very  pretty  penny  to  the 
good.'* 

"  Well,  of  coarse,  Harris,  yon  must  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do.  "But  yon  cannot  l^e  gladder  than  I  am  to  hear  that  Viticent's 
slaturf  i.s  BO  much  better  than  we  supposed.  I'm  glad  on  his  acx^)unt, 
I'm  glad  on  liegy's  account,  and  I'm  particularly  glad  on  Miss  Mal)el'8 
aoooant.  And  now  I'm  particalarl/  chuckling  over  Billy  Boniter'e 
frame  of  mind  when  he  hears  the  real  truth  of  thia  matter.  When  he 
after  her  to  Rome  last  year,  and  everybody  supposed  that  Vincent 
was  worth  a  million,  tliere's  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  he  tlid  his  Ix^t 
to  win  her,  and  that  was  what  he  was  sent  abroad  by  his  father  to  do. 
Bat  he  didn't  win  her  then,  for  she  strenaonaly  denied  any  engagement 
when  she  came  baok  here ;  yet  it  was  supposed  that  if  he  persevered  hie 
chances  would  be  good.  Why,  he's  not  half  a  bad  fellow,  only  he 
can't  marry  so  long  as  he  is  in  his  father's  employ  and  deppudent  on 
him,  unless  he  marries  according  to  his  father's  wishes ;  and  the  old 
man  called  him  off  just  as  soon  as  he  found  out  that  Vincent  was  on 
the  veige  of  fidlare^  Billy  Roesiter  haa  loet  any  chance  that  he  might 
have  had  in  that  quarter ;  for  she'll  never  look  at  him  ^ain." 

"SfTved  him  right,  if  tliat  be  the  case.  Any  man  who  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  stick  to  a  girl  who  is  bright  and  prelt  s  as  Maljel  Vin- 
cent, rich  or  poor,  deserves  no  luck  at  all  in  this  world.  But  that 
reminds  me,  Captain  Noel,  aoootding  to  rnmor  and  what  the  girls  say 
in  society,— 4Aa  yott  know  they  generally  know  pretty  mn<£  every- 
thing that  is  going  on, — there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  un- 
derstanding between  her  and  your  pred^xissor  hrro,  the  recruiting 
oiEoer,  Lieutenant  Lane.    Did  he  say  anythine  about  it  to  you  7" 

''No,  not  a  word.  I  think,  though,  that  had  there  been  anything 
in  the  atoiT  Lane  would  have  let  me  know  something  about  ity  finr  we 
are  ▼ery  old  and  intimate  friends.  Did  you  say  that  that  was  Mr* 
Reginald  Vincent  who  has  just  gone  into  the  billiard-room  f 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Morris,  "  that's  he.  Would  you  like  to 
know  him?" 

^  Very  mnoh  indeed ;  and  if  yoa*ve  nothing  better  to  do,  come  in 
and  pr^nt  me*   Perbape  he  wul  want  to  play  a  game  of  billiards^ 

and  if  so  I'm  his  man." 

And  so  it  ha])penod  that,  that  very  morning,  Gordon  N^^^l  was 

E resented  to  Reginald  Vincent,  aud  when  Begy  went  home  to  iuucheon 
e  spoke  enthuaiastksilly  of  his  new-founa  acquaintance,  whom  he 
proDoanoed  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  fellows  he  had  ever  met 
anywhere,  and  who  was  such  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  of  Captain 
Lone.  "  I  want,  if  I  meet  him  this  afternoon,  as  T  prolmbly  shall,  to 
bring  him  back  to  dinner  with  me.  What  say  you,  mother? — just 
informally." 
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"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and 
have  a  little  dinner,  aud  invite  a  few  friends  to  meet  him     asked  Mrs. 

Vincent.  "  Your  father,  jKjrhaps,  wouKl  like  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter.  I've  no  duubt  that  he  would  like  to  do  something  to  show 
attention  to  auy  friend  of  Cupioiu  Lane's.  What  do  jou  think, 
Mabelf' 

"  I  vote  for  both,"  replied  that  joiing  woman,  with  mooh  alaoritj* 

"I  have  met  Mr.  N<:>cl  twice." 

"  Captain  Noel,  dear,"  said  Kegy  ;  "  Obtain  Noel." 

"  He  is  not  a  captain  yet,  Reginald :  I  happen  lo  know  from  the 
r^mental  roeter:  I  have  a  oopy  up-stairs,  that  Gaptain  Lane  rety 
kindly  left  me."  And  here  a  decidoa  blush  stole  up  the  fair  cheeks  of 
the  young  lady.  "  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  from  Mr.  I^ane — Captain  Lime — while  he  was  here.  Mr. 
Noel  ranks  second  among  the  lieutenants  of  tiie  rt^iment.  Aa  Cap- 
tain Lane  said,  he  is  so  ver^  near  his  captaincy  tiiat  perhaps  he  ao- 
oepts  the  title  that  you  all  give  him  at  the  dab  as  only  a  trifle  prana> 
ture." 

"  Well,  caj'ttiin  or  lieutenant,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said 
Regy,  impulsively:  ''he's  a  lui^lny  good  fellow,  and  a  mighty  good 
friend  of  your  friend  Captain  Lane,  aud  if  you  have  no  objection, 
mother,  I'll  bring  him  around  to  dinner  to-night,  and  then  perhaps 
we  might  go  to  the  theatre  afterwards.  I'm  very  sure  that  Captain 
Noel  will  enjoy  it.  Fact  is,  lie  enjoys  everything.  Everybody  in  the 
club  is  perfectly  delighted  witli  him.  Yon  ought  to  hear  him  sing  an 
Irish  song  or  tell  a  French  story  I  I'll  try  aud  get  him  started  when 
he  comes  here.  He's  a  wonderful  mimic ;  and  he's  so  full  of  informa- 
tion about  their  aervioe  on  the  frontier.  Now,  Lane  ao  aeldom  apoke 
of  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  Noel  will  talk  Ibr  hours  at  a  time  about 
the  wonderful  country  through  which  they  have  scouted  and  fought, 
and  all  that  tncy  have  been  through  in  their  campaigns.  Bv  Jove ! 
but  that  fellow  has  seen  a  lot  of  hard  service,  aud  has  been  ihruugk 
some  hair^breadth  eacapea  I" 

"  Who?"  inquiied  Airs.  Vincent ;  "  Captain  Lane  or  Mr.  Noelf* 

"  Noel,  of  course, — Noel  Vm  speaking  of.  Lane,  no  doubt,  saw  a 
great  d«il  of  service  with  the  regiment;  but  Noel  says  that  he  was 
adjutant  so  much  of  the  time,  and  on  other  staff-duty,  while  he  (Noel) 
was  almost  inoes^tly  scouting,  hunting  ailer  various  Indian  parties, 
and  being  on  the  war-path,  as  he  laughingly  expresses  it." 

Does  he  mean  that  Captain  Lane  didn't  see  much  aolual  lervioe 
there?"  asked  Miss  Mab<],  with  heightened  color. 

"Oh,  1  don't  know  that  he  mean.s  that.  Don't  understand  me  as 
raying  i'or  a  moment  that  Noel  disparages  Lane's  service ;  on  the  cou* 
trary,  he  never  spcaka  of  him  except  with  the  most  enthuaisstie  r^g^rd. 
Kdtber  do^  he  boast  at  all  of  his  own  service ;  only  you  oan't  hdp 
seeing,  in  the  modest,  otl'-hand  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  cam- 
paigning, what  a  deal  of  hardshij)  and  danger  he  has  encA>untered  for 
the  simple  reason  tliat  he  was  witli  the  command  that  had  to  go  through 
It  all/' 

**  Your  &ther  tells  me,"  said  Mrs.  YiDoent,  **  that  be  met  him  one 
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ikj  OD  'Change  wImo  Mr.  WHben  broa^t  him  in ;  that  was  before 
the  erash,  and  when  he  had  do  time  to  pay  him  auy  attention*  Of 

course  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Amos  Withfrs  was  received  with  a  great  deal 
of  bowin;^  and  scraping  by  Mr.  W  ithers^s  frieuds  in  that  honorable 
body,  iiut  all  the  same  I  know  your  father  will  be  ^lad  to  meet  Mr. 
^<m  now ;  and  by  all  means  bring  him,  if  yon  feel  disposed,  to-night 
What  manner  of  looking  man  is  het" 

''A  remarkably  handsome  man,  mother/'  said  Mabel,  at  onoe, — 
*' one  of  the  handsomest  I  ever  sjiw  ;  and  he  certainly  made  himsf^If 
very  i  ntcrtaining  and  very  jolly  the  night  we  sat  together  at  dmuer  at 
the  XhorntODS*." 

"  There's  a  great  contrast  nhysically  between  him  and  Lane/'  pat 
in  H^y.  **  Kori  is  such  an  elegantly  built  fellow,— so  tall  and  fine- 
looking.  Lane  would  l)e  almost  undersized  when  standing  beside 
him,  and  is  very  much  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  appear  together,  I 
should  judge/' 

A  very  bright  and  joyous  party  it  was,  seated  aionnd  the  home- 
like table  of  the  Vincents  that  evening,  and,  as  Begy  had  predicted, 
Nod  proved  very  entertaining  and  a  most  agreeable  guest.  While 

showinfr  Touch  (fpfprence  to  Mr.  Vincent  and  attention  to  hi?  fmofi 
wife,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  have  a  gr^t  deal  to  say  alMiut 
the  regiment  and  its  daring  and  perilous  service  on  the  frontier,  and 
to  throw  in  here  and  there  many  a  pleasant  wofd  about  CSaptein 
Xiane  and  their  long  and  intimate  acqu  lintanc^,  and  before  dinner  was 
over  had  won  a  warm  place  in  Mal>el  Vincent's  heart  by  the  way  in 
which  he  so  frequently  spoke  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  plighted 
her  troth. 

And  that  veir  evening,  as  Frederick  Lane, — far  out  under  the 
star-lit  sky  of  Aruona, — ^mth  his  heart  fixli  of  longing  and  lov«  for 
her,  and  thinking  only  of  her  as  he  rode  over  the  desolate  plain  with 
the  lights  of  old  Fort  Graham  already  in  view,  Mnhrl  Vincrnt,  seated 
by  Gordon  Noel's  side,  was  looking  up  into  his  handsome  face  and 
listening  to  iiis  animated  voice  between  the  acts  of  "  Twelfth  Night/' 

TX. 

Only  a  short  distance  froni  the  Arizona  boriKn,  \vith  the  l>liie  range 
of  the  Santa  Catarina  shutting  out  the  sunset  skies,  with  sand  and 
oaotQS  and  Spanish  bayonet  on  every  side,  the  M  post  of  Fort  Oraham 
stood  in  the  desert  like  a  mud-oolored  oasis.  All  the  quarters,  all  the 
store-houses,  stables,  corrals,  and  barracks,  were  built  of  the  native 
adobe;  and  though  whitPw,T=!h  had  l)een  liberally  applied,  especially 
about  the  home.s  of  the  oiBeei-s,  and  the  long  Venetian  blinds  at  their 
front  windows  bad  been  painted  the  coolest  of  deep  greens,  and  clear 
ninnine  water  sparkled  throngh  the  ctc&piiat  that  bor£»ed  the  parade, 
it  conld  not  be  denied  that  at  its  best  Graham  was  an  arid  and  forl>id- 
dinp;  station,  m  far  as  one  could  judge  by  appearance^.  Trees,  verdure, 
turt,  were  itoin'^  almost  unknown  within  a  clay's  rnarcli  of  the  flaiT-f=tnfT'; 
but  in  the  old  times  when  the  Navajoes  were  the  terror  of  the  wi(ie 
Southwest  and  even  the  Oomanches  sometimes  carried  theur  raids  across 
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tlie  Bio  Bfftvo  del  Nor(ft<<>tlie  Bio  Grande  of  to^y — (he  poet  had 
been  "  located*'  where  it  might  afford  protectioa  to  the  Forty-Ninere'' 

and  to  the  pioneers  of  the  pitdriee;  the  tmns-oootinental  trail  led  past 
its  vorv  [r<it(^,  and  many  a  time  and  oft  the  miner  and  tlie  erniy;rant 
thanked  God  and  the  general  goverumeut  tiiai  tiie  old  Ibn  was  placed 
just  where  it  waa,  for  Indian  porsuflie  drew  rein  wlien  onoe  in  sight 
of  its  dingy  walk;  and  so  from  year  to  year  for  more  than  thrioe  a 
decade  the  flag  was  raised  at  sunrise,  the  post  was  always  garrisoned  j 
and  now,  with  the  Southern  Pacific  piercing  the  range  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below,  and  lauding  stores  and  ibn^  at  the  quartermaster'^  d6pAt 
within  four  miles  of  the  corrals,  it  became  easier  to  maintain  a  foroe 
of  cavalry  at  Qraham ;  and  one  of  the  troops  there  stationed  was  Lane^s 
new  command,  the  leliot  of  the  late  hunented  Ourran,  ^tbe  Devii'e 
ownD." 

An  easy-going  old  dragoon  was  Curran,  and  for  years  before  his 
retirement  it  was  an  open  secret  that  his  first  nergeant ran  the  troop*' 
to  suit  himself  and  that  the  captain  never  pennitted  his  subalterns 
to  interf  M  L.  A  more  indqiendent,  deviUmay-care^  and  occasionally 
drunken  lot  of  troopere  were  rarely  gatheretl  in  one  such  organization, 
and,  while  steady  and  reliable  meu  on  getting  their  discharges  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  enlistment  would  refuse  to  "  take  ou"  again  in  D 
Troop,  but  would  go  over  to  Oaptain  Breese  or  perhaps  to  a  company 
at  another  station,  all  the  scamps  and  rollicking  charaoters  in  the  regi- 
ment wonld  drift  over  into  IV'  and  be  welcomed  by  the  choice  spinti 
therein  assembled.  And  this  was  the  gang  that  Captain  Lane  was  now 
expected  to  bring  up  with  a  round  turn  and  transform  into  dutiful 
soldiers.  Obedient  to  the  colonel's  behebt,  he  had  stopjjed  over  a 
ooople  of  days  at  head-qoarter^  had  had  a  most  cordial  greeting  from 
every  officer  at  the  po^^t,  bad  called  on  all  the  ladies,— not  omittmg  his 
fair  defamers, — and  then  had  hastened  on  to  Graham  and  his  new  and 
trying  duties.  Every  day,  as  he  was  whirled  farther  away  from  the 
home  of  her  whom  he  so  devotedly  loved,  he  wrote  long  letters  to  her, 
filled  with—only  lovers  know  wlmt  all.  And  his  heart  leaped  with 
joy  that  topmoet  in  the  little  packet  of  letters  awaiting  him  at  the 
adjutant's  otBoe  when  he  reached  his  post  was  a  dainty  billet  addressed 
to  him  in  lier  In^lovod  hand.  Until  he  could  i^pt  his  quarters  in  habi- 
table condition  the  new  troop-corn luander  wa-  the  gutst  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Nash ;  and  he  could  hardly  wmt  fur  the  close  ui  ilmt  amiable 
woman's  wdcoming  address  to  reach  his  room  and  devour  everv  word 
of  that  most  precious  missive^  She  had  written — bless  her  ^the  very 
day  after  he  left,  and  a  sweet,  'womanly  letter  it  was, — so  shy  and  half 
timid,  yet  so  full  of  faith  and  pride  in  him.  Kvery  one  at  Graham 
remarked  on  the  wonderful  change  for  Uie  belter  that  had  come  over 
Lane  since  he  went  East.  Never  had  they  seen  him  so  joyous,  so 
blithe  In  manner.  He  seemed  to  walk  on  air ;  his  eyes  beamed  on 
every  one ;  his  face  seemed  "  almost  to  have  a  halo  round  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Nash,  and  neither  she  nor  any  woman  in  garrison  had  the  faintest  doubt 
as  to  the  explanation  of  it  ail.  Love  had  wrought  the  change,  and 
being  loved  had  intensified  and  prolonged  it.  Every  man—every 
woman  in  garrison  was  his  friend^  and  m  happy  feUow  would  gladly 
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have  taken  rlozeos  of  them  into  bis  oooftdeooe  and  told  tbem  all  about 
it,  and  talked  by  the  hour  of  her. 

Bnt  there  were  rejMjons,  IVIin.  Vincent  hfiH  ?niri,  why  it  was  most 
desirable  that  tiiere  should  be  no  announceuient  ot  the  etin^ic^ement  as 
yeu  What  these  were  she  did  not  explain  to  Mabel  herseli,  but  assured 
Inr  that  it  waa  her  father's  wish  as  well.  Lane  bad  mahed  to  the  great 
jewelry-house  of  Van  Loo  &  Laing,  and  the  diamond  aolitaire  that 
flashed  among  the  leaves  of  the  cxqiii-jite  rose-bud  he  8milin<^Iy  handed 
her  that  nicrht  was  one  to  make  any  woman  gasp  with  delight.  Could 
anything  on  earth  be  rich  enough,  pore  enough,  £iir  enough,  to  lavish 
on  her,  his  peerless  queen  ? 

She  had  held  forth  her  soft  white  band  and  let  him  alip  it  on  the 
fDBi^enient  finger  and  then  bend  the  knee  like  knight  of  old  and  kiss 
it  ferventlv.  She  revelled  in  it.  rejoifH^l  in  it,  hut,  heeding  her  mother's 
advice,  s[o\ve<l  it  away  where  none  couid  see  it,  in  the  secret  drawer  of 
her  desk,  and  Lane  was  perfectly  satisfied.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
some  day,''  Mrs.  Vinoent  had  eaid  to  bim,  bot  not  just  now,  for  I 
might  be  doing  wrong  and  be  bad  protested  that  she  need  never  tell 
him.  What  cared  he,  so  long  as  Habd's  We frsa  bia,  and  tbcy  nnder* 
atood  each  other     thoy  did  ?  .  • 

And  80,  whiie  people  at  Graliam  plied  him  with  questions  and 
insinuations  and  siae-roDaarks  about  the  "  girl  he  left  behind  him''  in 
the  East,  be  kepi  fkithiblly  to  the  agreement,  and  tboittb  all  the  «uv 
riaoD  knew  he  wrote  to  her  every  day  and  took  I<»g  riaei  akme  tnat 
he  mifrht  think  of  her,  doubtless,  and  though  every  one  knew  that 
those  dainty  mlsiivea  that  came  so  often  for  Captain  Lane  were  written 
by  Miss  Mabel  Vincent,  never  uuce  did  he  admit  the  existence  of  an 
engagement, — never  ones  until  long  affcerwaids. 

The  first  real  tidings  that  the  Graham  people  had  of  her  came  in  a 
letter  from  head-quarters.  Mrs.  Riggs  had  luul  such  a  long,  charming 
letter  from  Mr.  Noel  that  she  called  in  several  of  her  croni^  and  read 
It  all  to  them  ;  and  that  very  evening  one  of  the  number,  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  so  much  information,  shifted  it  from  her  mental 
shoulders  by  writing  it  all  to  Mrs.  Nash.  Ptohapa  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  read  the  eztnet  wbicb  referxed  to  Lane  esactly  aa  Mr.  Noel 
wrote  It: 

By  this  time  I  presume  Fred  Lane  is  busily  engaged  with  his  new  v 
troop.  I  served  with  tbem  in  the  Bionz  campaign,  and  they  never  g^ve 
me  any  trouble  at  all.    So,  too,  in  die  Geronimo  chase  a  while  ago, 
when  Major  Brace  picked  me  out  to  go  ahead  by  night  from  CftrriAi's 

I  ask-fnl  for  a  detachment  from  D  Troop,  and  the  men  geeme«l  to  appre- 
ciate it.  I  knew  they  wouid  follow  wherever  I  would  lead,  ami  would 
stand  by  me  through  thick  and  thin.  If  Lane  starts  in  right  I've  no 
doubt  th^  will  do  just  as  well  lor  him ;  bat  I  expect  he  b  fteUng 
migfaty  blue  at  having  to  rejoin  lust  now.  You  know  I've  always 
been  a  warm  friend  of  his,  and  it  hurt  me  to  see  him  so  unwilling  to 
go  Imck.  No  one  seemed  to  know  him  very  well  in  society;  and  it's 
verv  queer,  for  thus  wius  his  old  home, — and  I  was  never  more  delight^ 
fully  weksomed  nywbsfs;  the  people  are^dbarming.  Bot  Lane  nad 
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held  himself  aloof  a  good  deal,  and  Allows  at  the  olub  say  he  didnt 
*  ruo  with  the  right  set.'   Then,  if  all  aoooants  be  tnie^  he  had  had 

hard  luck  in  several  ways.  I'm  told  that  he  lost  money  in  a  big  wheat 
Biieculatmn,  and  everybixiy  says  he  totally  loefc  his  heart.  T  tell  you 
this  in  couiidence  because  I  know  you  are  a  devoted  friend  of  his, — as 
indeed  you  are  of  all  in  the  dear  old  regiment, — bat  be  was  much 
embarfMsed  wbea  it  came  to  turning  over  toe  funds,  Tbsfs  quite 
a  heavv  shortage^  which  he  had  to  make  up  at  a  time  when  it  was 
probably  mo^t  infv»nvt^ni<^nt.  As  to  the  other  loss,  it  isn't  to  hr*  won- 
dered at.  She  is  ;i  heautifal  and  most  chariniiiL;  girl,  and  many  ;i  man. 
I  fancy,  has  laid  iicart  at  her  feet.  It  is  ouid,  however,  tliat  Liane's 
loss  is  the  heavier  in  this  ease  beoanae— well,  I  ftar  it  will  oome  to 
nothing.  A  young  lady  told  roe  yesteidaj  that  there  was  somethiiig 
back  of  it  all, — that  she,  Miss  Vincent,  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  Mr, 
Rossiter.  of  New  York,  and  had  been  for  over  a  year,  and  they  were 
to  have  been  married  this  coming  September,  but  that  the  gentleman  (?) 
learned  that  her  father  had  been  nearly  swamped  in  speculation  ana 
bad  not  a  penny  to  give  ber.  My  tnftrmant  went  to  scabool  with  Miss 
Vincent,  and  knows  ber  intimately,  and  she  says  that  Jfr.  Rossiter 
simply  threw  her  over  a  short  time  ago,  and  toat  it  was  pique  and 
exasperation  and  to  hide  hfT  hoart-br<^k  from  the  world  that  Mabel 
Vincent  began  to  show  such  pleasure  in  Lane's  devotions.  She  led  him 
on.  so  ber  lady  fiiends  say ;  and  now  Bfr.  Rossiter  bss  femid  oot  tbM 
old  Vinoent  was  sharper  and  sbiewder  than  any  one  supposed  and 
made  instead  of  losing  a  pile,  and  now  he  is  suing  to  be  talcen  back, 
and  thdy  say  that  she  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  fellow  that  the 
chances  are  all  in  his  favor.  This  is  why  I  feel  suob  sorrow  and 
anxiety  for  Lane. 

Well,  I  led  tbe  genoan  at  a  lovely  party  at  tbe  Prsndergasts'last 
night  Miss  Vinoent  was  there,  looking  like  a  peach -blossom,  and  we 
danced  together  a  ji^reat  deal.  When  it  oame  time  to  break  up  I  believe 
half  the  people  in  the  rooms  came  to  say  good-night  to  me  and  to  tell 
me  they  had  never  seen  so  delightful  a  german, — '  everything  so 
depends  on  the  kador/  I  bave  invitations  fSr  something  or  other  for 
every  night  for  the  MKt  fortnight ;  and  vet  I  so  often  loi^  fnr  the  old 
Foment  and  the  true  friends  1  had  to  leave.  It  did  me  a  world  of 
good  hist  ni'^ht  to  meet  old  Colonel  Gray,  of  the  retirf><l  list,  whose 
home  is  here,  but  iie  commanded  the  — th  intiantry  in  the  Sioux  aim- 
paign,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck  and 
hugged  me  beibn  tlio  wbole  throng  of  people,  Qive  my  love  to  our 
ehi^  always,  and  believe  me^  dear,  true  friend  of  mine, 

"  YoniB  most  affectionately, 

Condensed,  edited  by  feminine  hands,  and  aooented  here  and  there 
as  suited  tbe  writer^s  mood,  this  was  the  letter  which  formed  the  bsNS 

of  the  one  received  by  Mrs.  Nash.   Lane  by  this  time  was  cosily  eo- 

s«>ncod  in  lii**  qiirirters,  and  was  giving  all  his  time  to  the  improvement 
of  affairs  alumt  lii;^  troop's  barracks,  kitchens,  ami  stables,  to  drill-  and 
target-pructitv,  ami  to  oomjtany  duties  generally.    His  days  knew  no 
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TCbaiiioii  fiom  labor  horn  rmille  until  "  retreat"  at  sunset,  and  then 

rame  the  delicious  evenings  in  which  he  could  xvHtr^  to  her  and  read  a 
chapter  or  two  of  some  fiivorite  work  before  g:oing  early  to  bed.  After 
the  first  week  he  seldom  left  his  house  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  gar- 
rtBoa  bad  therefore  ample  opportunity  to  diaoom  hia  a&iia.  Some 
oolor  iraa  lent  to  the  ttary  of  his  iumng  lost  monef  in  spieculation 
by  a  letter  received  from  Cheyenne  written  to  the  new  major  of  the 

 th  Infantry,  who  had  recently  joinwl  by  promotion  from  Fort 

Iluaseil,  near  that  thriving  town.  The  writer  said  that  Lane  of  the 
Eleventh  Cavalry  had  sold  his  property  there  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollais  aboot  the  end  of  Jnne^  and  he  had  bought  it  ibr  twenty-five 
hundred  only  nine  years  before.  He  ooald  have  got  eighteen  thoosand 
just     well  by  waiting  a  few  days ;  but  he  wantrvl  the  money  at  once. 

No  one,  of  course,  could  ask  the  capt^iiu  any  direct  questions  nbntit 
his  afiaira  of  either  heart  or  pocket,  but  Lane  was  puaaled  to  account 
for  tome  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  to  him, — the  inteirogato- 
ries  abont  the  methods  of  speculation,  the  tentatives  as  to  dianees  of 
"  making  a  good  thing''  in  that  way,  and  the  sharp  and  scrutinixing 

fiances  tbat  accompaniwl  the  queries.  The  sweet,  sympnrhptic,  aemi-oon- 
dential  manner,  the  inviting  way  in  which  the  ladieH  sijuke  to  him  of 
his  pre^ut  loneliness  and  their  hopes  that  soon  he  would  bring  to  them 
a  charming  wife  to  share  their  exile  and  bless  his  army  home,— all  this, 
too,  seetned  odd  to  him;  but,  as  he  had  never  been  in  love  nor  engaged 
bcfurc,  he  did  not  koow  but  that  it  was  ''always  the  way  with  t&n/' 
and  bo  let  it  pass. 

And  then  he  was  very  happy  in  her  letters.  They  were  neither  as  fre- 
quent nor  as  long  as  his,  but  tnen  she  had  such  a  round  of  social  duties ; 
sne  was  in  such  constant  demand ;  there  were  visitors  or  parties  every 
night|  and  endless  calls  and  shopping-tonn;  with  motlier  every  day,  and 
she  was  really  getting  a  little  run  down.  The  weather  wrm  r>]>y>rp««;vely 
warm,  and  they  longefl  to  get  away  from  the  city  and  go  to  trie  moun- 
tains. It  was  only  a  day's  ride  to  the  lovely  resorts  in  the  All^hanies, 
bnt  papa  was  looking  a  little  thin  and  worn  again,  and  the  doctors  bad 
said  his  heart  was  affected, — not  alarmingly  or  seriously,  but  mamma 
could  not  bear  to  lea%'e  him,  and  he  declared  it  utterly  impossible  to  be 
awav  from  his  business  a  single  day.  Ho  ^nd  Mr.  Clark  were  vcrv 
hopofnl  over  a  new  venture  they  had  made,  the  nature  of  which  she  did 
not  thoroughly  understand. 

■  Bnt  let  ns  take  a  peep  at  some  of  those  early  letters,— not  at  the 
answers  to  his  ei^ger  qoeetions,  not  at  the  shy  words  of  maiden  love 
that  crept  in  here  and  tiiere^  bat  at  those  pages  any  one  might  read. 

**Tnmdikj  night. 

^.  .  .  StM^i  a  ddkihtfiil  german  as  we  had  laat  ni^t  at  the  Preo- 
dergasts'  I  Captain  IfoeA  led — I  ha^  to  call  him  eaptain,  for  every  one 
does  here,  and  if  I  say  *  Mr.'  they  want  to  know  why,  and  it  is  embar- 
rassing to  explain  how  I  know.  He  leads  remarkably  well,  and  I  was 
very  proud  of  *  our  regiment,'  sir,  when  listening  to  all  the  nice  things 
said  about  him.  How  I  vdshed  for  a  certain  other  cavalir  captain, 
now  so  many  ctnd  miles  away  I  Mr.  Noel  took  me  ont  onaoy-Hmd 
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indeed  T  was  a  decided  belle, — and  be  told  me  that  he  Imd  to  lead  nith 
Mias  Prendergast,  but  would  bo  much  rather  danoe  with  rae. 

"It  is  almost  settled  that  we  go  away  io  Autrust  iur  the  entire 
month. .  Dr.  Port  mya  mother  most  go,  and  thai  what  ought  to  go. 
Of  oourse  I  go  with  mammn.  Deer  Park  will  doubtlam  be  the  favored 
spot  I  wish  August  were  here;  I  wish  you  were  herej  I  wish— oh, 
so  many  things  !  Your  letters  are  such  a  delight  to  me.  I  wonder  if 
other  girls  have  anythiDg  like  them.  you  shall  have  the  picture 

on  my  birthday ;  but  mind,  sir,  you  are  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  it, 
or  the  origmal  ivill  fed  uegleotedL" 

"FMdajraigiit 

**.  .  .  So  many  intemipt  ions  to-day,  dear  Fred  !  You  see  what  an 
incoherent  thing  this  is  thus  far.  and  now  I'm  tired  out.  We  had  a 
charming  time  at  the  Woodrows  dinner  last  evening.  The  dav  lirsfl 
been  hot,  but  their  table  was  set  on  the  lawu  under  a  canopy,  and,  the 
walls  being  raised,  we  had  a  delightful  breeze  from  the  river.  Their 
place  k  one  of  the  finest  on  the  heighta.  I  did  so  wish  you  oonld  have 
aeen  It.  Captain  Noel  took  me  in,  and  was  so  bright  and  jolly  and 
full  of  anec(fote.  Evervhody  likes  him,  and  I  like  him  mainly  be- 
caiis.  he  is  sudi  a  loyal  friend  of  youra.  He  talks  so  much  of  voii 
aud  of  all  the  dangers  you  have  shared  in  common ;  and  you  kuow 
how  interesting  alt  this  moat  be  to  me.  Sometimes  I  wonder  that  yon 
had  BO  little  to  say  abont  him, — though  you  never  did  talk  much  about 
the  regiment  and  never  would  talk  much  about  yourself;  Wednesday 
eveiiini*  we  had  r\  little  theatre- party.  Regy  got  it  up,  and  we  just 
filleti  two  adjoining  luges.  Captain  Noel  was  Fanny  Holton's  escort, 
but  he  talked  most  of  the  time  with  me, — a  thing  tiiat  my  escort,  Mr, 
Forbes,  did  not  seem  to  like;  but,  as  he  eou&in^  talk,  and  Mr.  Nod 
would,  what  ooaM  I  do?" 

(iSimday  tvoiliig; 

''It  is  latei,  and  I  ought  to  be  asleep^  bnt  the  last  caller  has  just 
gone,  and  to-morrow  there  may  be  no  time  to  write  at  all,  and  yon  are 

sndi  an  exacting,  tyrannical,  dear  old  Ijoy  that          Well,  there,  now,  let 

me  tell  you  of  the  day.  You  say  nnythinfr  nnd  everything  that  I  say 
or  do  is  of  interest.  So,  to  begin  wilii,  yebLu\iay  i  had  a  hcadaciie,  due, 
I  ftar,  to  the  late  8up|)er  Regy  gave  ns  at  the  dub  after  the  theatre, 
Fanny  Holton  came  to  take  me  for  a  drive,  but  I  did  not  feel  like 
going,  and  begged  off.  Then  she  told  me  that  Captain  Noel  was  in 
the  carriage  waiting,  and  that  he  would  be  so  disnp]if)intc(l.  Mother 
came  in  and  said  the  air  would  do  me  good ;  and  so  we  went,  aud  I 
came  back  feeling  so  much  bright^.  Mr.  Noel  wa.s  very  amusing,  and 
kept  ns  laoghing  all  tlie  time.  Coming  home,  Fanny  got  out  at  her 
boose,  as  she  had  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  told  tlie  coachman  to  drive 
me  home  and  ^fr.  No<»l  to  the  club.  He  b^an  talking  of  you  the 
moment  she  disappcareti,  and  said  he  so  hoped  you  were  going  to  write 
regularly  to  him.  Are  you  ?  He  seems  so  fond  of  you ;  but  I  do 
not  wonder  at  that 

*'  This  morning  we  went  to  diardi,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Noel  joined 
and  walked  home  with  ns^  and  papa  bagged  him  to  come  in  to  luncheon, 
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which  he  did.  You  dear  fellow !  what  have  you  done  to  my  l»c!oved 
old  daddv,  tlmt  he  is  so  oirlent  an  admirer  of  votirs?  lie  i>lu>ok  Mr. 
Noel's  band  three  times  before  he  would  let  him  go,  aud  begged  him 
to  come  often :  he  liked  to  know  men,  he  said,  who  coald  ao  thoroughly 
appredato — ^whom  do  you  think,  sir? — Captain  Fred  Lane.  After  he 
had  gone,  papa  spoke  of  hliu  delightedly  ou  two  or  three  occaBl(Hl8« 
Will  they  take  him  away  too  as  soon  as  he  ia  really  a  oaptaiu 

**W«da«iday. 

"  Ton  dear,  dear,  extrava^nt  ftllow  I  -Never  have  I  had  anch  ex- 

quisite  flowers,  or  such  profusion  of  them.  Ton  must  have  given  yonr 
florist  oarte  blanche.  Nothing  that  came  to  me  compared  with  them. 
My  birthday  was  the  cause  of  quite  a  little  JUe  in  the  fnniily,  and  I 
had  some  lovely  presents.  Mr.  Noel,  too,  sent  a  b<^utiiai  ba^^ket  of 
ros^  and  it  pleased  me  very  much.  I  want  your  comrade  to  like  me, 
and  yet  I  know  he  did  this  on  joor  aoooant*  Though  he  ia  eo  thought- 
ful and  delicate  and  never  refers  to  oor  enngementy  I  feel  that  he 
Jtnows  it ;  and  it  seems  better  that  way,  somehow. 

"  Yuti  did  not  answer  my  questions  about  him,  Fked*  Didn't  you 
read  my  letter  V* 

Among  the  letters  tiiat  came  from  the  Qu^n  Otv  was  one 
which  bore  the  tremulous  superscription  of  the  head  of  tne  firm  of 
Vincent,  Claik  <&  Co.   It  was  brief,  but  it  gave  Captain  Lane  a  thrill 

of  gladness : 

"  It  waa  your  timely  and  thoughtful  aid  that  euabled  us  to  recovef 
80  mnch  of  oor  losaea.  Yoo  alone  came  to  oar  rescne^  and  I  fiilly 
appreciate  the  risk  yon  ran.    It  will  never  be  ibigotteu. 

"Clark  will  send  draft  for  the  entire  am't,  or  deposit  to  youi 
credit,  as  you  may  direct.  I  go  to  New  York  and  Chioago  in  two  oi 
three  days.   Our  prospects  are  flattering.^' 


X. 

August  was  close  at  hand.  Queen  City  "society"  had  scattered  in 
every  direction.  The  mountains  and  the  sea-shore  were  levying  tribute 
on  the  plethoric  pockets  of  the  "  big  men"  on  'Change  and  in  bnsinees 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  Blinds  and  shntters  were  doeed  at  aoorea 
of  hospitable  mansions  in  the  narrow  stieets  of  the  old  city  and  even 
in  tlie  elojxant  villas  that  crowned  the  surrounding  heighti?.  The  sun- 
glare  at  mid-day  was  so  intense  that  no  man  was  safe  in  venturing  forth 
'  without  a  huge  sunshade  of  some  kind,  and  even  withiu  the  sacred 
precinctB  of  the  dnb^  where  bfoad  awnings  hung  on  every  side  and 
palm-leaf  fans  were  in  constant  motion,  the  men  strolled  in  to  luncheon 
in  shirts  of  lightest  flannel  or  pongee,  with  rolling  collars  and  infini- 
tesimal neckties.  Everv  o!ie  wlio  could  leave  town  liad  long  smoe 
gone;  and  yet  the  Vincents  lingeretl.  Eacli  day  scenied  to  add  to 
ttie  anxiety  in  the  mother's  eyes  as  she  watched  her  husband's  aging 
fiice.  He  had  returned  from  a  business-trip  of  ten  days  or  ao  looking 
hopefnl  and  buoyant,  and  Imd  gone  to  the  office  the  following  morning 
Vei»  ZLY.— SS 
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with  lieht  Btep  and  cheery  demeanor,  bat  came  borne  long  after  the 
dinner-nour  listless  and  dispiritedy— a  severe  headache,  he  said,  but  the 
wife  knew  that  it  was  far  more  than  liead-  or  heartaclie.  The  family 
physician  took  oooasion  to  warn  Mr.  Vincent  that  he  was  doing  him- 
self grievous  wrong, — that  his  health  iraperativelv  demanded  rest  and 
chaoffe  of  scene.  Vincent  looked  in  the  good  old  doctoi^s  face  with  a 
world  of  dumb  misery  in  his  eyes, and  only  answered,  "I  will, — I 
will, — in  a  week  or  80.  I  cannot  quit  my  post  just  now.  Clark  is 
taking  his  vacation.  When  he  returns  I'll  go."  And  until  he  conid 
aooom}>any  them  Miis.  Vincent  refusetl  to  budge;  and  yet  hiic  began  to 
urge  that  Mabel  should  start  now.  What  was  to  prevent  her  going  at 
once  and  joining  the  Woodrows  at  Deer  Park  ?  GlarisBa  and  Eleanor 
Woodrow  were  always  such  fiiends  of  hera.  But  Mabel  begged  that 
she  might  stay  until  l)0th  papa  and  nnnmia  could  go  too  ;  she  could 
not  be  content  there  without  them,  or  at  least  without  mother ;  and 
Mi8»  Vincent  could  not  hud  the  words  in  which  to  frame  the  cause  of 
her  greatest  apprdiension. 

The  one  man  whom  the  beat  was  powerless  to  snbdne  was  Gordon 
Noel.  In  the  most  immaculate  and  becoming  costumes  of  white  or 
straw  color,  that  genial  officer  would  sjiunter  into  the  club  at  noontide, 
looking  provokiiigly  cool  and  comfortable,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  without  having  turned  a  hair." 

**  Hot  t"  be  would  say.  "  Oall  this  hot?  Why,  bless  yoar  hearts^ 
fellows,  you  ought  to  live  in  Arizona  awhile !  Gad  I  I've  come  in 
sometimes  from  a  scout  through  the  Gila  desert  and  rushed  for  cold 
cream  to  plaster  on  my  nose  and  cheeks:  it  would  Ix?  all  melted,  of 
course ;  but  when  I  clapped  it  on  it  would  sizzle  just  like  so  much 
lard  in  a  frying-pan.  And  down  at  Fort  Yuma  onr  hens  laid  hard* 
boiled  eggs  from  June  to  October."  And  then  his  eyes  would  twinkle 
with  fun,  and  he  wotdil  bury  bis  dark  monstadie  in  the  cracked  ice  of 
bis  julep  with  infinite  relish. 

"I  say,"  queried  Mr.  Morris  of  his  chum,  TerPi' junior,  one  lan- 
guid afLernoou  afler  Noel  had  jaunlilv  strolled  away,  "  don't  you  envy 
a  feller  who  can  enjoy  life  like  that  r' 

"Never  saw  anything  like  it  I"  quoth  the  younger.  "One  would 
suppose  that  after  being  a  slave  all  mawning  in  those  bea.stly  works 
X  ought  to  enjoy  a  little  recreation  ;  but  I  can't,  you  know." 

"  Queer  ducks,  those  army  fellers.  Gad  I  this  iove-raaking  by 
proxy  is  what  get^  me, — this  sort  of  Miles  SCandish  ooartship  business, 
ohe's  prettier,  though,  than  the  original  Priscilla." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  ijueried  young  Terry,  vaguely.  He  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  thumb  of  his  elder  l^rother,  and,  from  the 
out«!€t,  had  been  given  to  understand  that  if  he  cxpecte<l  to  share  in  the 
proiiti»  he  mubt  learn  the  business.  There  had  been  no  college  for  him, 
and  New  England  legends  were  sealed  books. 

"Why,  I  mean  that  'twouldn't  surprise  me  a  bit  if  we  had  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  old  '  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  V 
He's  with  her  ino  sifintly." 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Viuoeut  you're  speaking  of.  Her  name's  Mabel,  I 
thought^  not— what'd  you  call  her?" 
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"  Never  mind,  Jimiuy,"  said  Morris,  rising.    "  Corae  and  have  a 
cigarette." 

And  it  was  iH  t  only  in  the  dub,  over  their  cigars,  that  men 
spoke  5i(:^nificant]y  of  Nocl*s  attentions!  to  the  lovely  (laughter  of  the 
house  of  Vincent.  It  was  not  the  men,  in<l(wl,  who  did  the  t:;reater 
part  of  the  talk.  If  (Jiey  noticed  antl  gpuke  of  it,  wliat  must  not  the 
women  have  been  saying !  Noel,  quitting  the  hospitable  roof  of  Cousin 
AmoA,  had  taken  rooms  down  in  town,  midwaj  between  the  club  and 
the  Vincent  homestead,  and  those  two  points  became  the  limits  of  , 
his  field  of  action.  The  Withers  household  had  gone  to  the  Mary- 
land mountains,  and  the  massive  master  of  the  establishment  was 
treating  himself  to  a  month's  vacation.  Almost  all  the  pretty  girls 
were  eone.  What  more  natural  tluin  that  Mr.  Noel  should  so  fre- 
quent!^ seek  the  sodefy  of  the  prettiest  of  all,  even  if  she  were 
engaged  to  Frederick  Lane,  as  people  said  she  was  before  he  went 
away  ?  There  was  no  monitorial  Amos  to  call  him  off,  no  one  to 
bid  him  turn  his  devotions  elsewhere;  and  she  herself  could  see  no 
harm,  for  was  not  almost  all  his  talk  of  Captain  Lane?  was  he  not 
his  lo3ral  and  devoted  frjend?  The  captain's  letters  came  every  day, 
and  he  seemed  pleased  to  know  that  Noel  had  sueh  pleasant  things  to 
pay  of  him,  and  was  so  attentive, — or  rather  kind,  bec^uise  it  wasn't 
really  on  her  account  that  lie  came  so  frequently.  To  be  sure,  Cap- 
tain Lane  did  not  say  much  about  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other* 
and  if  he  saw  no  harm,  if  he  expressed  no  dSasatisiaotion,  who  else  had 
anj  right  to  find  finilt? 

Her  mother,  was  the  answer  that  conscience  pricked  into  her  heart 
quicker  even  than  she  eould  think.  For  days  pa.st  tlie  good  lady's 
manner  to  Noel  had  l>eeu  gaining  in  distance  and  coolness.  "  She  is 
ill  at  ease, — worried  about  papa,  was  Mabel's  attempt  at  a  self-satis- 
fying plea ;  but  consdeooe  f^in  warned  her  that  she  knew  better, — ^far 
better.  Her  father,  engros.«^  in  business  cares  that  seemed  only  to 
increase  with  every  day,  had  no  ^^yr-)  or  ears  for  affairs  domestic;  and 
so  it  ref»ulte<l  that  when  Xo-1  came  sauntering  in  at  evening  with  his 
jauntv,  (lelK)uair,  joyous  manner,  there  was  no  one  to  receive  him  but 
Mabel,  and  he  wanted  no  one  more, 

''Does  Oaptain  Lane  know  of  this  and  approve  itf*  was  the  grave 
question  her  mother  had  at  last  propounded. 

"  I  have  written  to  liini  with  the  utmost  frankness,  mother,"  was 
Miss  Vincent's  reply,  wliile  a  wave  of  color  swept  over  her  face  and  a 
rebellious  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  ''and  he  has  never  hinted  at  sach 
a  thing  as  disapproval.  He  has  more  confidence  in  me  than  yon  have. 
If  he  had  not  " 

But  the  rest  was  left  unsaid. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vincent  !  She  tnrned  away,  well  knowing  that  argu- 
ment or  opposition  in  such  matters  was  mistaken  policy.  The  words 
that  sprung  to  her  lips  were,  Alas !  he  does  not  know  vou  as  I  do  f 
bat  she  shut  those  lips  firmly,  rigorously  denying  herself  the  feminine 
luxury  of  the  last  wonl  and  the  launching  of  a  Parthian  arrow  that 
would  have  made,  indeed,  a  tellincf  shot.  If  heaven  is  what  it  is 
painted,  there  can  be  no  more  joy  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth  than 
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over  the  woman  wbo  tramplea  down  her  fieraeat  temptation  and 

"bridleth  her  tongue."    Mrs.  Vincent  deserved  to  be  canonized. 

And  meantime  how  went  the  world  with  Lane?  Faithful,  houe4, 
simple-hearted  man  that  he  was,  holding  himself  in  such  modest  esti- 
mate, marvelling  as  he  often  did  over  the  fact  that  he  couUi  iiave  really 
won  the  love  or  a  beine  so  radiant,  bo  exqui.^ite,  as  Mabel,  he  lived  in 
a  dream  that  was  all  bliaa  and  bmuty,  except  for  the  incessant  and  all- 
pervading  longing  to  see  her, — to  be  near  her.  He  loved  her  with  an 
intensity  that  he  had  no  means  of  expressing.  Not  a  waking  instant 
was  she  abBent  from  his  thoughts,  aud  ia  his  dreams  she  ap])^red  to 
him,  cxx>wned  with  a  halo  such  as  never  angel  knew.  He  used 
to  lie  awake  at  timea  in  the  dead  hourB  of  the  night,  wondering 
if  the  very  newsboys  and  workmen  of  the  city  realiz^  their  blessed 
privilege,  that  they  muld  step  Ufwn  the  flagstones  her  little  foot 
liad  pressed,  that  they  conld  see  her  face,  perhap?  hear  her  voice, 
as  she  strolled  in  the  cool  of  evening  along  the  gravelled  path- 
way of  the  little  park  that  adjoined  her  home.  Loving  her  as  he 
did,  his  heart  went  out  to  any  one  who  knew  her  or  WBB  even  familiar 
with  the  city  where  she  dwelt  He  had  felt  for  years  a  contempt  for 
Gordon  Noel  tliat,  at  time?,  he  hnd  difficulty  in  disguising.  Now  he 
was  tempted  to  write  to  him,  to  shut  out  the  past,  to  open  confi- 
dential relations  and  have  him  write  long  letters  that  should  tell  of 
hse.  There  were  three  men  in  his  troop  in  whom  he  felt  a  vague, 
mysterioaa  interest  aimply  because  they  bad  been  enlisted  at  the  old 
rendezvous  on  Svcjipioit  ?ltre<>t,  only  three  squares  from  her  home. 
He  was  so  ftill  or  hope  and  t'.iith  and  h)vc  and  gmtitiuh.^  that  the  whcjle 

Sarrison  seemed  to  hold  naught  but  cheer  and  fnen(.liiues8.  He  never 
reamed  of  the  stories  the  men  were  telling  ur  the  oonfidenoes  women 
were  whispering  about  the  pa<^t.  Noel  had  written  again  to  Mrs.  Riggs, 
and  Mrs.  Riggs  had  not  spared  her  information.  It  was  now  said  in 
Qne<>n  City  t^ociety  that  the  enirntreni^nit  wn3  of  Mr.  Vincent's  making, 
lie  iiad  been  associated  with  Lane  in  some  speculations  that  provevl 
disastrous,  but  the  captain  had  shown  such  command  of  money  and  had 
*'pnt  op  at  such  an  opportune  moment  that  thev  came  out  in  good 
shape  after  all,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  man  found  that  I>ane  loved  his 
daughter  he  insisted  on  her  accepting  him.  The  inf  irm-itidu  about 
Lane's  coming  to  the  r<:«^('ue  wifli  money  lie  had  ]i<::\r<\  from  Mr. 
Vincent  himself, — ^as  indeed  he  iiatl.  One  evening  when  they  were  for 
die  moment  alone,  in  a  burst  of  confidence  to  the  man  whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  devoted  friend  of  his  prospective  son-in-law,  Vincent  had  told 
the  siloit  officer  the  story  of  that  {lerilous  crisis  and  of  Lane's  prompt 
and  generous  loan, — but  not  as  Noel  told  it  to  Mrs.  Riggs. 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  darling  one,"  wrote  Lane  to  his 
Jianoer,  "  l^ecause  your  letters  are  a  little  less  frequent  just  now.  I  know 
now  oocnpied  yon  must  be  with  preparation,  and  how  anzions  yon  are 
about  the  dear  old  fiither.  Next  week  you  will  be  in  the  mountains ; 
and  then,  as  you  say,  peo])le  wil]  rr\y,^  vom  time  to  write,  and  then,  too, 
I  .sliall  })e  happv  in  your  n'Lratnifjg  health  and  spirit.s.  The  })n}>er3  tell 
me  how  intense  liad  Ixjen  the  hesit :  it  almost  ecpials  ours  here  in  one 
way^  and  is  much  wone  in  being  moist  and  muggy.   There  Is  a  pros- 
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pect  of  my  going  ou  a  two  weeks^  swut  with  my  whole  troop  early  in 
the  month  i  but  your  letters  will  reach  me  safely." 

Why  was  it  that  she  ahoald  experienoe  a  feeling  almost  of  relief 
In  reading  that  he  was  going  to  be  absent  from  the  g^irriaon  awhile^— 
going  out  on  a  two  weeks'  scout  ? 

She  had  sent  iiim,  as  she  promised,  a  lovely  cabinet  photograph  of 
herself  that  liud  been  taken  expn^ssly  for  him.  It  came  to  the  old 
firantier  foirt  just  as  the  men  were  marching  up  from  evening  stables^ 
and  the  messenger,  distribndng  the  mail  about  the  post,  hjmded  the 
packet  to  the  captain  as  he  stood  with  a  little  knot  of  comrades  on  the 
walk.  Th(!re  was  instant  demand  that  ho  should  0{>en  it  and  show  the 
picture  to  them,  but,  blui»hiag  like  a  girl,  he  broke  away  and  hid  him- 
sdif  in  his  room ;  and  then,  when  sure  of  being  uninterrupted,  he  toolf 
it  to  the  window  and  ftaated  his  eyes  upon  the  exquisite  moe  and  fimn 
there  portrayed.  He  kept  it  fiom  that  time  in  a  silken  case,  whidk  he 
locked  in  a  bureau  drawer  whenever  he  left  the  house,  but  in  the  even- 
ings, or  when  writing  at  his  desk,  he  brought  it  Ibrth  to  light  again 
aud  set  it  where  every  moment  he  could  look  upon  and  almost  wor- 
ship it. 

And  then  came  her  kttera  announcing  their  safe  arrival  at  Beer 
Park: 

"Our  journey  was  most  trying,  for  the  heat  was  intolewMe  until 
we  ^t  well  up  among  tlie  mountains.  Papa  came ;  but  I  know  he 
is  simply  fretting  his  heart  out  with  anxiety  to  get  back  to  the  office. 
Mr.  Clark  only  returned  from  his  vacation  the  day  we  started.  Gordon 
Koel  came  down  to  the  train  to  see  us  off,  aud  brought  mother  a  basket 
of  such  luscious  fruit.  He  siiys  that  h(  h  homv  to  go  to,  now  that 
we  are  gone.  Indewl,  he  has  been  very  tiioughttul  and  kind,  and  I 
don't  thiuk  he  is  quite  happy,  despite  his  e£forte  to  ha  always  gay  aud 
dieerfuU  .  •  • 

"  jDo  yow  really  mean  tliat  you  will  be  gone  a  fortnight?  How  I 
shall  miss  your  dear  letters,  Fred  I  And  now  indeed  I  will  try  to 
write  rcgul:!vly.  There's  no  one  here  I  care  anything  about,  though 
the  hotel  bcems  very  full,  and  there  is  much  dancing  and  gayety.  You 
say  my  letters  will  reach  you ;  but  I  wonder  how. 

lAne  read  this  with  a  si^h  of  reliefi  He  had  persuaded  hitnsdf 
that  it  was  because  he  dreaded  the  efiect  of  the  long-continued  hot 
weather  upon  her  that  he  so  de.-^Ir«l  her  to  get  to  the  mountains.  Any 
otiier  thought  would  liave  been  disloyalty  to  liis  queen.    He  wished — 

i'ust  a  little  bit — that  she  had  not  written  of  him  as  Gordon  Noel: 
e  much  preferred  tiiat  she  ^onld  caH'him  Oaptain.  She  would  not 
write  so  fully  and  frankly  of  him  if  he  were  anything  bat  friendly,  he 
argued,  and  she  would  not  tolerate  his  visits  on  any  other  grounds. 
Yet  she  did  iiui  tell  him  that  they  had  walked  and  down  the  plat- 
form togeihtji'  ibr  ten  minutes  Ixifore  the  train  started,  aud  that  whea 
It  was  time  to  part  he  had  bent  down  and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,— 
**  Do  yon  want  to  send  a  message  £ot  me  to  Fred  Lane  in  your  next 
letter?" 

"  I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish,"  she  murmured ;  but  her  eyes  fell  b^ 
fore  the  ga^e  in  hla^  aud  the  hot  blood  rushed  to  iier  iaee. 
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"  Tell  bim  there's  no  man  in  all  the  raiment  I  so  loug  to  see,  auJ 
BO  man  in  all  the  world^I  ao  eayj,^ 

Probably  oonadetioe  amote  her^  for  during  ilu  week  that  followed 
five  letters  came, — five  letters  in  seven  days  !  His  heart  went  wild 
with  delight  over  their  tenderness.  The  last  wus  written  Saturday, 
and  then  none  came  for  three  da^jrs ;  and  when  the  fourth  day  came 
and  faronglit  the  longed-for  miarive  it  vaa  a  disappointment,  somehow. 

"  Papa  left  oa  to  go  back  to  the  o£Boe  last  night/'  she  wrote.  "  He 
oould  stand  it  no  longer.  I  lear  it  did  him  Tittle  good  here.  The 
Witherses  came  on  Saturday,  and  tlmt  strange  girl,  Miss  Marshall, 
is  with  them.  !She  always  imprcisses  nie  with  the  idea  that  she  is 
striving  to  read  my  thoughts.  She  sj^iaka  so  admiringly  of  you, 
and  aaya  voa  were  'ao  oourteoiia'  to  her  the  night  you  dined  at  the 
Withener ;  and  I  do  not  remember  your  ever  aayin^  anything  about 
her  to  me.  You  aee^  air,  I  am  much  more  oommunicative  about  my 
friends. 

"We  had  such  a  delightful  surprise  Saturday  night.  Who  should 
appear  in  the  hop-room  but  Gordon  Noel  ?  He  atayed  until  the  mid- 
night train  Sunday;  and  I  really  was  very  glad  to  aee  him." 

And  here  Lane  stopped  reading  iox  a  wmle. 

XI. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  scout  which  Lane^a  company  had  been 

ordered  to  hold  it.self  in  readiness  to  make  was  postponwl,  no  fnrther 
orders  coming  from  Department  head-quarters  which  re(|uire(l  sending 
any  troojps  into  the  mountains  west  of  Fort  Graliam.  The  captain,  far 
from  being  disappointed,  seemed  stransely  relieved  that  he  was  not  re- 
quirevl  to  take  his  troop  into  the  field  at  Siat  particular  moment  Some- 
thing had  happened,"  said  Mre.  Brecse,  who  was  a  keen  ohserver, 
"  to  rhanrre  the  spirit  of  his  dream  within  the  last  few  days."  His  face 
lacked  the  radiant  and  joyouK  look  that  it  had  had  ever  since  lie  came 
back  from  the  East.  "  Is  he  getting  an  inkling  of  the  stories  tliat  are 
in  circulation?*'  was  the  natural  inquiry.  "la  he  beginning  to  learn 
that  others  were  before  him  in  that  filir  tliarinor's  regard?"  Still,  no 
one  could  (jue>tion  hinu  Tlicrc  was  soinething  ahont  liini.  with  all  his 
fraids-ness  and  kindlimss,  tliat  held  people  aloof  trotn  anything  like 
confidence.  He  never  had  a  confidant  of  either  se>: ;  and  this  was 
something  that  rendered  him  at  one  time  somewhat  unpopular  among 
the  women.  Younger  officers  almost  alwa3rBy  as  a  rule,  had  chosen 
some  one  of  the  married  ladiee  of  the  regiment  as  a  repositary  of  their 
cares  and  anTricfies,  tlieir  hopes  and  fears;  but  I>ane  had  never  in- 
dultred  in  anv  biu  h  liixurv,  and  all  the  better  for  him  was  it.  Now  it 
was  noticed  with  w  hat  eagerness  and  anxiety  he  watched  for  the  coming 
of  the  mail.  It  was  also  obaerred  that  during  the  two  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed only  four  letters  were  received  in  her,  by  this  time,  well-known 
SUperseription.  T.aiie,  of  conrsc,  rending  the  cnMt<  iits,  eonl'l  ren  !ily 
account  for  the  -careitv.  Her  letters  were  full  ol"  descriptions  ol  danda 
and  picnics  aud  riding- panies  to  the  neighboring  mountains.  They 
had  met  scores  of  pleasant  people,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
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large  drde  from  all  parts  of  the  oountiy.  They  danced  every  evenixig 
r^nlarly  in  the  hop-room,  and  were  ao  thoroughly  acquainted)  and  so 
aocu8tom«d  to  one  another's  moods  and  fancies,  that  hardly  an  hour 

passed  in  whicli  they  were  not  oeenpied  in  some  plea-sant  recreation. 
Lawn-tennis  liad  always  been  a  fuvorito  game  of  hers,  and  her  rnotlier 
was  glad,  bhe  said,  to  tiee  her  picking  it  up  again  with  such  alacrity. 
The  open  air  was  doing  her  good :  her  color  was  returning ;  the  lan- 
guor and  weakness  which  had  oppressed  her  when  she  first  arrived 
ailer  tli"  lonti^  hot  spt'll  at  home  had  disap[)eared  entirely.  But  with 
retnrnmj^  heahh  came  all  the  longino"  for  out-door  active  occupation, 
and,  instead  of  having,  as  she  had  planned,  houi-s  in  which  to  write  to 
him,  almost  all  her  time  now  was  taken  up  in  joyous  sports,  in  horse- 
back-rides, in  long  drives  over  the  monntain-roads  and  through  the 
beautifid  scenery  oy  which  they  were  8urrounde<l,  "Ajid  so,"  she 
said,  "  Fred,  dear,  in  regaining  health  and  color,  I  fear,  yonr  Mabel 
has  very  sadly  neglected  yon." 

His  reply  to  her  letter  telling  him  of  Mr.  Noel's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance at  the  Flark  was  rather  a  diflBcolt  one  for  him  to  write.  It 
was  dawning  upcm  him  that  the  attentions  of  his  regimental  comrade 
to  his  fiancee  were  not  as  entirely  platonie  as  they  miglit  be.  Desire 
to  show  all  courtesy  and  kindliness  to  the  lady-love  of  atiotlier  oilic^jr 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  did  not  necessitate  daily  calls  when 
at  home,  and  &r  less  did  it  warrant  bis  leaving  hia  station  without  per- 
mission— running  the  risk  of  a  rcmrimand,  or  even  possible  oonrt-mar- 
tial— «nd  taking  a  long  journey,  being  nlfsent  from  his  poet  all  Satius 
day  and  certainly  not  returning  there  before  the  afternoon  of  ^fonday. 
If  this  were  kiiown  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  recruiting  service, 
Lieutenant  Xoci  in  all  probability  would  be  rapped  severely  over  the 
knuckles^  if  nothing  worse.  Lane  oonld  not,  and  would  not,  for 
an  instant  blame  his  fianc^Cy  but  he  gently  pointed  out  to  her  that 
Mr.  Noel  ran  great  risks  in  making  sucli  a  journey,  and  that  it 
would  l>e  well  on  that  acc<iunt  to  discourage  similar  expcflitions  in 
the  future.  To  this  she  made  no  direct  reply ;  but  that  she  observed 
his  caution  is  quite  possible.  At  all  evoits,  no  further  mention  of 
visits  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Noel  appeared  in  any  of  the  letters  which 
reached  him  before  the  orden  for  the  msoMi  actually  did  arrive ;  but 
that  was  not  until  near  t!ie  very  end  of  the  month.  It  was  just  about 
the  28th  of  August  when  rumors  eame  of  turbulence  and  threatencMl 
outbreak  among  the  Indians  at  tlie  Chiricahua  Reservatiou.  Troops 
wera  already  marcshing  thither  from  the  stations  in  Arizona,  and 
CSaptain  Ijane  was  oraered  to  cross  the  range  and  scout  on  the 
east  side  of  the  reservation,  in  order  to  drive  back  any  renegades 
who  might  be  tempted  to  make  a  break."  Just  one  day  l)efore  the 
start  he  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vinoeiit.  She 
Spoke  gladly  of  Mabel's  improved  health  and  appearance ;  she  spoke 
hopefully  of  Mr.  Vincent,  whose  letters,  she  said,  were  more  cheerftd 
than  they  had  been,  and  who  had  been  able  to  come  up  and  spend  two 
Sundays  with  them.  Mabel  had  doubtless  told  him  of  Mr.  Noel's  visit, 
and  how  glad  they  were  just  then  to  see  any  fac-e  so  pleasant  and 
familiar.    And  now  she  wished  to  remind  him  of  their  contract  before  . 
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his  leayiD^  for  the  frontier.  He  doubtless  remembered  that  she  bad 
promised  that  in  the  near  future  she  would  eive  him  the  reasons  why 
it  eeemed  best  to  her  that  the  engagement  should  not  be  announced. 

It  would  tnke  a  pretty  long  letter  to  tell  all  the  rfn^<»n«  why,  so  she 
would  not  v  niiiK'  upon  tnat  at  tlie  moment;  but  the  neocswity  no 
lon^ger  existed,  and  it"  he  so  debired  she  would  gladly  have  it  now  made 
known  to  his  relatives,  as  she  would  now  nroeeed  to  announce  it  to 
Mabel's.  . 

Lane  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  tin-.  He  had  l>'cn  a  trifle  uneasy 
and  desj)ondcnt  of  late,  yet  saireely  knew  why.  Her  letters  were  not 
all  he  had  hoped  they  would  be  by  tJiis  time ;  but  then  he  did  not 
Iluow  but  that  it  was  all  natural  and  right ;  he  had  never  had  lovo- 
lettefs  before, — bad  never  seen  thenii — and  his  ideas  of  what  a  woman's 
letters  to  her  betrothed  should  be  were  somewhat  vague  and  undefined. 
However,  there  was  no  one  in  the  garrison  to  whom  lie  s^x^^ially  cared 
to  formal! Y  announce  hi.s  engagement.  People  hail  cx;i.-k1  of  lat€ 
making  remarks  or  iui^uirie^,  as  nothing  had  been  successful  Lu  extract- 
ing information  from  him  in  the  past.  Qiving  directions  that  his  mail 
should  be  forwarded  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week  if  possible,  to  the 
nil  way-station  nearest  tlie  Cliiricahua  Mountain.*;,  where  he  could  get 
it  by  sending  couriers  once  in  a  while,  jvrovided  there  was  no  danger  in 
doing  so,  Lane  marched  away  cme  evening  on  what  proved  to  be  an 
abeenoe  of  an  entire  month.  He  never  again  saw  Fort  Oraham  until 
the  end  of  September,  and  then  only  lon^  enough  to  enable  him  to 
change  from  hi.s  scouting-rig  into  travelling  costume,  to  throw  a  few 
clothes  into  a  trunk,  and  to  drive  to  the  railway-station  as  fa^t  as 
the  anihulance  could  carry  him,  in  order  to  catch  the  first  express-train 
going  East 

Nothins  of  very  great  importanee  had  oocnrved  on  the  sooui.  A 
few  ren^aes  managed  to  escape  eastward  from  the  reservation  and 

to  take  to  the  mountains,  through  which  Lane's  command  was  then 
scouting;  and  to  him  and  to  his  troop  was  intrnsted  the  duty  of  c;ip- 
turing  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  reservation.  This  took  him 
many  a  long  mile  south  of  the  railway.  It  was  (bree  weeks  and 
more  before  he  made  his  way  to  the  reservation  with  his  prisoners. 
There  he  found  a  small  package  of  letters  which  had  been  forwarded 
direct  fmm  Graham,  where  they  evidently  knew  tliat  he  would  go  into 
the  Agency  before  reaching  the  railway,  where  his  other  lettei-s  were 

iuobtibly  awaiting  him.  Among  those  whidi  he  received  was  one 
rom  lur.  Vincent  Briefly,  it  said  to  him,  ^  If  a  pof<sible  thing,  oome 
to  us  as  soon  as  yon  can  obtain  leave  of  absence.  There  are  matters 
which  excite  my  greatest  apprehension,  and  I  feel  that  I  mupt  see  you. 
My  hcnhh,  I  regret  to  say,  is  failing  me  rapidly.  Come,  if  you  urn." 
Another  was  irom  Mrs.  Vincent :  she  spoke  with  grtait  anxiety  of  Mr. 
Vincent's  waning  health  ;  said  very  little  of  Mabel,  nothing  whatever 
of  Mr.  Noel.  She  told  him  that  the  engagement  had  been  formally 
announced  to  all  their  relatives,  and  that  letters  of  congratulation  had 
been  showered  on  Mabel  from  nil  sides, — although  there  was  some 
little  surprise  expressed  that  she , should  marry  an  array  officer.  "She, 
herself,  has  not  ueen  well  at  all,  aud  I  really  believe  that  a  visit  from 
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you  would  do  much  to  restore  her  health  aud  spirits.  Slie  has  been 
unlike  herself  ever  siDoe  we  came  back  from  tlie  mountains." 

In  this  same  packa|;e  of  letters  were  two  from  Mabel.  These  he 
lead  with  infinite  yearning  in  his  heartland  they  only  Bervc<I  to  increase 
the  wordless  anxiety  and  the  intolerable  sense  of  something  lacking 
which  hf^  hml  first  felt  after  the  letter  thnt  announced  Gordon  Noel's 
visit  to  I>eer  l*ark.  One  more  letter  tliere  was :  thi«i  lie  oj>enet1,  saw 
tiiiat  it  wa£  type-written  and  had  uo  signature,  iudiguautly  tore  it  iuto 
fragments,  ana  tossed  them  to  the  wind. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Department — an  old  and  kind 
friend  of  Lane's — was  then  looking  over  affairs  for  hiinsclf,  at  the 
reservation.  Lane  obtained  a  few  mntueats'  oonverssatioii  with  him, 
briefly  stated  bis  needs,  and  showed  him  Mr.  Vincent's  letter.  The 
instant  the  (^eral  saw  the  signature  he  locked  tip,  atertled,  and  then 
arose  from  his  seat,  put  his  htmd  on  the  eaptain'a  shoulder,  and  drew 
him  to  one  side. 

"  ivrv  r|p:ir  lx)y,"  he  sjiid,  "  there  is  later  news  than  this.  It  is 
dated  t>epteml)er  14,  you  st^e.     Have  vou  heard  nothing  more?" 

"Nothing,  general.  W  hat  has  hap{>ened  ?"  au.swered  Liiiae,  hi& 
Toaoa  trembling  and  hte  bronaed  fiee  rapidly  paling.  ''Am  I— am  I 
too  later 

"  I  fiar  so,  Lane.    Ifa  l  Afr.  Vincent  a  partner  named  Clark 

"Yes,  sir, — liis junior  partner." 

**  Clark  deiaulted,  embezzled,  hypothecated  securities  and  heaven 
knows  what  all,  blew  out  his  brains  in  his  private  office,  aud  Mr.  Vin- 
cent stumbled  over  the  body  an  hour  afterwards,  was  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  and  died  of  heart-fiulure  three  days  later.  The  papers  were  full 
of  the  trappy  for  nearly  a  week  ;  but  there  nrp  none  to  be  had  here, 
I'm  afraid.  Nov^  von  will  want  to  start  at  ihh-c.  Never  nilnd  vour 
troop.  Jubt  tell  your  lieutenant  to  report  here  to  Captaiu  Bright 
for  ordevBy  and  I'll  have  them  sent  back  to  Graham  \>j  easy  marshes." 

Late  at  night  Lane  reached  the  railway,  only  to  find  his  train  five 
honrs  behind.  ITc  telegraphed  to  Mabel  tliat  he  would  come  to  her  as 
&st  as  train  couKl  bring  him, — that  the  sad  news  had  only  just  reached 
him.  He  strode  for  hours  up  and  down  the  little  platform  under  the 
glittering  stars,  yearning  to  reach  her,  to  comfort  and  console  her  in 
wis  bitter  sorrow.    Time  and  again  he  turned  over  in  mind  the  few 

¥irticalar8  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Department  commander, 
hey  were  nil  too  brief,  but  pointed  eonehisively  to  one  fact, — that 
Clark  had  l)een  eticourage<l  by  the  suet'oss  of  June  to  j)lunge  still  more 
deeply,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  lo&ses  of  the  piat  two  ^ears. 
Lnckilj  for  Vtnoait>  he  had  med  his  June  winnmgs  in  lilting 
the  mortgage  from  hu  homestead  and  in  taking  up  any  of  hie  out- 
^tnnding  paper,  and  so  had  little  whcrt^'with  to  snpj)ly  hl.s  confident 
partner;  but  Lane  wondered  if  the  kindly  old  man  had  any  idea  that 
up  to  the  end  of  August,  at  least,  Clark  had  not  sent  to  him,  as 
direoted,  "  the  draft  for  the  entira  amonnt*'  to  which  referred  the  first 
letter  Mr.  Vin<%ut  had  ever  written  him. 

It  was  daybreak  when  the  train  came.  It  was  noon  when  he  sprang 
inm.  the  can  at  Graham  Station  and  into  the  ambalance  sent  to  meet 
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him  in  respouse  to  his  tel^raphic  request.  Were  there  any  letters  ?  he 
eagerly  asked.  None  now.   A  small  package  had  been  finrwarded  to 

the  reservation  last  night,  and  must  have  passed  him  on  the  way. 
Others  ha'l  !>ecn  ■vraltint;  fur  him  at  the  mountain-station  until  he  was 
reported  by  wiru  aa  arriving  with  hb  prisoners  at  the  Agency.  Every- 
thuig  then  had  been  sent  thither,  and  there  would  be  do  getting  them 
before  starting.  At  Orabam  the  telegraph  operator  showed  bun  the 
daplicates  of  the  tdegrams  that  had  come  for  him  in  his  abs^use,— 
only  two.  One  announced  Mr.  Clark's  suicide  and  Vinoent'a  prostra- 
tion and  danger ;  the  other,  two  days  later,  briefly  read,  "  Mr.  Vinoent 
died  this  morning.    Mrs.  Vincent  and  Mabel  fairly  well.'* 

Both  were  signed  "  Gordon  Noel/'  and  a  jealous  pang  shot  through 
the  poor  fellow's  heart  as  he  realused  that  in  all  thdr  bereavement  and 
grief  it  was  Noel's  privilc^  to  be  with  them  and  to  be  of  use  to  them, 
while  he,  her  aflRancxjd  husband,  was  far  hovrind  hail.  He  was  ashamcni 
of  his  own  thoughts  nn  instant  after,  ami  1  utterly  upbraided  himself 
that  he  was  not  thank iul  that  they  could  have  had  so  attentive  and 
thonghtfo!  an  aid  as  Noel  well  knew  bow  to  be.  Yet— why  was  not 
Keginahl  sufficieDt? 

He  had  torn  into  fragments  the  anonymous  sheet  that  had  met  him 
at  tlu*  reservation,  and  yet  ite  words  were  gnawing  at  his  heartstril^ 
now,  anil  he  could  not  crush  them  down  : 

"  Why  was  your  engagement  denied  ?    Because  she  still  cared  for 
Will  Rosriterand  hopediie  might  come  back  to  her  after  alL 

Why  did  Gordon  Noel  stay  at  the  other  hotel  the  second  and 
third  times  he  sprnt  Sunday  at  Deer  Park?  Because  she  wished  tO 
hide  from  her  mother,  as  she  did  from  you,  that  he  came  at  all. 

"  Why  does  she  meet  him  on  the  street  instead  of  at  home  ? 
Because  her  father  interposed  in  your  behalf ;  but  all  the  same  70a  are 
bein^  betrayed," 

These  words— or  others  exactly  of  their  import,  were  what  met  his 
startlal  eves  at  Chiricahua,  but  the  instant  he  noted  that  tlircf  ciirefullv 
type-written  sentences  were  followed  by  no  signature  at  ail, — not  even 
tlie  oft-abused  "  A  Friend," — indignation  and  wrath  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  his  amaae^  and  in  utter  contempt  he  bad  destroyed  the 
cowardly  sheet ;  but  he  could  not  so  easily  conquer  the  poison  thus 
injected  in  his  veins.  All  the  h)ng,  long^  joumoy  to  tlic  East  they 
haunted  him,  dancing  before  his  cye->,  sleeping;  or  wakino;,  and  it  was 
with  haggard  face  and  wearied  frame  that  he  reached  the  Q,ueeu  City, 
and,  taking  a  cab,  drove  at  once  to  her  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  early  October.  The  sun  had  been 
shining  brilliantly  all  day  long,  and  almcx^t  everywliere  doors  and 
windows  were  oj)eu  to  woo  the  cool  air  now  ;rwtly  stining.  The  cab 
stopped  before  the  well-remembered  steps,  and  Lane  hastened  to  the 
broad  door-way.  No  need  to  ring :  the  portals  stood  invitingly  oneo. 
The  gas  burned  brightly  in  the  hall  and  in  the  sittine^room  to  the  IcJt. 
Tie  entered  unhesitatingly,  and  stoo<l  all  alone  in  the  room  whore  he 
had  sjK^nt  so  many  happy  hours  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice, 
watching  the  ]>]ay  and  animation  in  her  lovely  face.  He  c:inght  a 
glimpa^  of  his  own,  gaunt,  haggard,  hollow-eyed,  in  tlie  mirror  over 
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the  old-iashioned  mantel  What  was  he,  that  he  should  have  won  a 
oreaUife  so  ndiaiit^  eo  ezqnislto^  as  the  girl  who  had  made  these  silent 
rooms  a  heavoi  to  him?  Hme  was  the  heavy  porti&re  that  shut  off 
the  little  passage  to  the  library.    His  foot-fall  made  no  sound  in  the 

deep,  rich  carpeting.  It  was  there  she  welcomed  him  that  wonderful 
Friday  atteriioon, — tliat  day  that  was  the  turuiug- point,  the  climax, 
of  hiu  life.  Hark  !  was  that  her  voice,  low,  sweet,  tremulous,  in  there 
now?  Hushl  Was  that  a  sob?— a  woman's  suppressed  weeping? 
Qui(^ly  he  steppt^^I  forward,  and  in  an  instant  had  thrust  aside  the 
second  portiere;  but  he  halted  short  at  the  threshold,  petrified  by  the 
floene  In^fore  fiim. 

MaUil  Vin(  ent,  clasped  in  Gordon  Noel's  embrace,  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  gazing  up  into  his  &oe  with  almost  worship  in  her  weeping 
eyes,  raised  her  lips  to  meet  the  passionate  kiss  of  his.  **  My  darling,^ 
he  murmured,  "  \vhnt  can  you  fear?  Have  you  not  given  me  the 
right  to  protect  you  ?"  And  the  hands?omG  head  was  tossed  proudly 
back  and  for  one  little  minute  was  indeed  heroic.  Then,  with  instan- 
taneous change,  every  drop  oi'  blooil  fled  from  his  fac^  leaving  it  ashen, 
deatli-like. 

«(?ordon/"  she  cried,  "what  is  it?  AieyouUir* 
Then,  following  the  glanoe  of  his  staring  eyesi  she  tmraed^  and  saw^ 
and  swooned  away, 

XIL 

A  dreary  winter  was  that  of  188-  at  old  Fort  Graham.  Captain 

Bree.se  l>ccaraG  major  (;f  the  — th,  and  his  troop  was  or(l('re<l  to  exchange 
with  K,  which  had  been  so  \m\-i^  at  head-quarters,  and  this  brought 
old  Jim  Rawlins  up  to  take  command  of  the  little  cavalry  battalion  at 
'*  the  oasis."  There  were  many  of  the  officers — Bawlins  amongthem —  - 
who  thought  that  after  Yob  suooees  with''  the  Devil's  Own,''  as  I)  Troop 
had  been  ealled.  Lane  was  entitled  to  enjoy  the  position  of  battalion 
(Wimmander;  but  Mrs.  Riggs  had  |>n>nij>tlv  asserted  her  belief  that  he 
was  cot  in  position  to  enjoy  anythmj^.  He  had  eome  back  to  tiie  post 
late  in  the  fall,  looking  some  yean*  older  and  graver ;  he  l»ad  been  very 
ill  at  Jefifemon  Barracks,  said  letters  from  that  poin^  while  waiUi^  to 
take  out  a  parly  of  recruits  to  the  regiment;  he  bad  resnmed  dtity 
without  a  word  to  anybody  of  the  matters  that  had  so  suddenly  cxdled 
him  E:ist,  but  there  was  no  need  of  telling:  they  knew  all  about  it; 
at  least  they  said  and  thought  tiiey  did.  Mrs.  Itiggs  had  had  such 
*  complete  accounts  from  Noel,  and  had  received  sneb  a  sweet  l^t»r  from 
Miss  Vincent  in  reply  to  the  one  she  had  written  congratulating  her 
upon  her  engagement  to  her  (Mrs.  Riggs's)  ^^foiooviU  among  all  the' 
ojicer^, — and  the  ooloner.«,  foo.'*  "She  was  so  sorry — so  painfully  dis- 
tressed— about  Captain  Lane,'\said  Mrs.  Rigpf??.  "She  never  really 
cared  for  him.  It  was  gratitu<le  and  propinquity,  and  pleasure  in  his 
attentions,  that  she  mistook  for  love ;  but  she  never  knew  what  love 
was  until  she  met  Gordon.  They  were  to  be  married  early  in  the 
•^^princ:,  nnd  would  take  only  a  briei  tour,  for  he  had  to  be  at  hin  station. 
tShe  dreaded  coming  to  the  regiment,  though  she  would  follow  Gordon 
to  the  end  of  the  world  if  he  said  so,  for  she  know  there  were  people 
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who  would  blame  her  for  breaking  with  Captain  Lane  as  she  had  to ; 
but  die  knew  lone  before  she  did  so  that  they  could  never  be  happy 
t(^ther.  8be  had  written  to  hira,  telling  hira  all,  long  befort;  lie  eame 
East  and  thov  IkhI  that  dreadful  scene  in  wliich  Air.  Noel  had  l>cliaved 
with  such  perfect  self-command  and  sucli  ext-essive  consideration  for 
Captain  Lane's  feelings.  Of  course,  as  Gordon  saul,  all  possibility  of 
reoondliation  or  future  ftiendshlp  between  them  was  at  an  end  nnleBS 
Captain  Lane  humbly  apologized.  She  had  been  mercifully  spared 
hearing  it;  for  the  fearful  expression  of  his  face  when  tliey  discovered 
him  listening  at  the  portiere  had  (iint^ed  her  to  faint  away,  and  she  only 
came  to,  Gordon  said,  in  time  to  prevent  his  pitching  him  out  of  tiie 
window,  so  utterly  was  he  faried.  She  was  so  thankful  to  have  in  Mrs. 
Biggs  a  friend  who  would  not  see  Gordon  wronged,  and  who  conid  be 
counted  on  to  deny  any  stories  that  poor  CS^ptain  Lane  in  his  dis- 
appointment might  put  in  circulation." 

But  I^ane  never  mentioned  the  snbject.  As  for  the  letters  to  which 
she  referred,  they  all  followed  him  East  in  one  bundle  and  were  sent 
to  her  unopened ;  and  she  knew  when  she  wrote  to  "hbs,  Riggs  that, 
though  she  might  have  "told  him  all/'  as  she  said,  he  neverKnew  a 
word  of  it  until  his  eyes  and  ears  revealed  the  truth  that  wretoheil 
night  in  the  library  where  his  brief,  sweet  love-dream  Ix^gan  and  ended. 

There  were  other  matters  wherein  Mr.  Noel  himself  was  consulting 
Mrs.  Ki^js.  He  waa  now  senior  iirst  lieutenant.  Any  accident  ot 
service  might  make  him  a  captain,  and  then,  if  precedent  were  followed, 
he  might  be  ordered  to  join  at  once.  Ordinarily,  as  she  well  know, 
nothing  would  give  him  ji^rcater  joy  ;  but  now — solely  on  Mabel's 
account — he  hesitated.  A  friend  at  the  War  Department  had  said 
that,  if  Colonel  Riggs  would  approve,  a  six  montiis'  leave  to  visit 
Europe,  for  thepur{)Ose  of  |>rosecuting  his  professional  studies,  might 
be  obtained.   Would  she  kindlj,  etc.,  etc." 

There  was  no  one  to  write  or  speak  for  Lane :  only  one  side  of  the 
story  was  being  told,  and,  though  the  men  had  had  little  else  than 
contempt  for  Noel,  they  were  of  small  account  in  moulding  garrison 
opinions  as  compared  with  two  or  three  determined  women. 

But  no  one  saw  the  sorrowful,  almost  heart-broken,  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Vincent  to  Lane.  She  had  no  words  in  which  to  speak  of 
!Malx'l's  eondiiet.  They  had  both  been  deocivwl ;  and  yet  she  ini])lore<l 
him  for  forgiven^  for  her  eliild.  The  world  was  all  changed  now. 
Their  home  remained  to  them,  and  her  own  little  ibrtune,  together  with  « 
die  wreck  of  Mr.  Vincent's,  but  Regy  had  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  seek  to  earn  what  he  could.  He  had  no  idea  of  busbess.  There 
was  no  one  to  step  in  and  build  up  the  old  firm,  and  the  executors  had 
advised  that  everythintr  be  closed  out.  Mr,  Clark's  affairs  had  been 
left  in  lamentable  confusion,  but  luckily  he  had  nothing  else  to  leave, — 
nothing,  that  is,  but  confusion  and  creditors.  People  were  constantly 
importuning  her  tot  payment  of  his  liabilities,  claiming  that  they  were 
contracted  by  the  firm.  Her  lawyers  absolutely  forbade  her  listening 
to  such  demands.  If  she  paid  one-fourth  of  tlieni  she  would  have 
nothint'  If'ft.  Lane  thought  of  his  sacrificed  Chey^'mie  property  and 
the  iiuie  fortune  he  had  so  freely  offered  up  to  save  to  the  girl  he  loved 
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the  home  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  The  very  roof  under  which 
the  sirl  bad  plighted  her  troth  to  him  and  then  dishonored  it  fot 
Noef— under  which,  day  afker  day,  die  was  now  receiving,  welcoming, 
caressing  him — ^was  practically  rescued  Ibr  heat  and  her  mother  by  the 
money  of  the  man  she  had  cast  aside. 

The  wedding-cards  came  in  April.  It  was  to  be  a  ^uiet  aflair, 
beoanse  of  tiie  Aath  of  Mr.  Vlneent  witUln  the  year.  Lane  read  the 
annonnoem^t  in  the  Army  and  Navv  Journal,  and  sat  for  a  while,  the 
pap|er  dropping  to  the  floor  and  his  head  upon  his  hands.  Elsewhere 
m  its  columns  he  found  a  full  account,  written  evidently  by  some  one 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  ail  the  parties,  except  perhaps  the 
gallant  groom. 

When  Lane's  servant  tiptoed  in  tit  reveille  the  next  momine 

to  prepare  the  bath  and  black  the  boote,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  officer  sittin*)^  nt  hi=;  dnsk  with  his  li'  ii'I  j  il lowed  in  firms.  He 
had  not  been  to  bed,  anil  did  not  know  that  revtillc  had  60Uii(ie<l.  Was 
he  ill  ?  Did  he  need  the  doctor  ?  No.  He  had  to  sit  up  late  over 
some  letters  and  papers,  and  had  finally  fallen  asleep  there.  All  the 
same  Dr.  Qowen,  hi^pening  into  the  hospital  while  Ijane  was  visiting 
one  of  his  m^  aAer  ock-ccul,  stopped,  and  keenly  examined  his  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  right  to  your  quarters  and  stay  there,  Lane,  for 
you've  got  a  fever,  and,  I  t)elieve,  mountain  fever,"  were  his  immediate 
orders.  "  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  momenU"  It  was  ouly  the  begianing 
of  what  proved  to  be  a  trying  illness  of  several  weeks'  duration. 
When  Lane  was  able  to  sit  up  again,  it  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  post -surgeon  and  of  his  r^i  mental  commander  that  he  be  sent  "RoMt 
on  sick-leave  for  at  least  three  months.  And  the  first  week  of  June 
found  him  at  West  Point:  he  had  many  old  and  warm  friends  there, and 
thdr  oompanionship  and  cordiality  cheoed  him  greatly.  Om  nighty 
strolling  hack  irom  parade  to  the  broad  piazza  of  the  hotel,  he  saw  the 
stage  drive  up  from  the  landing  and  a  number  of  visitors  scarry  up  the 
steps  in  hn'-te  to  escape  the  prying  eyes  of  the  older  arrivals,  who  in- 
variably thronged  the  south  piazza  at  such  times  and  curiously  insjiected 
the  travel-stained  and  cinder-spotted  faces  of  those  whose  ill  luck  it  was 
to  have  to  run  that  social  EauntleL  There  was  something  fiimiliar  in 
the  face  of  a  young  lady  following  a  portly  matron  into  the  hall,  and 
when  a  moment  later  lie  came  upon  the  ma-'^ivo  frame  of  Mr.  Amos 
Withers,  registering  hims(?lf,  hi^  wife,  daughters,  and  Miss  Marshall,  of 
the  Queen  City,  Lane  knew  at  once  that  it  was  his  friend  of  the  dismal 
'dinner  of  nearly  a  year  ago.  Later  that  evening  he  met  her  in  the 
hall,  and  was  surprised  at  the  prompt  and  pleasant  recognition  which 
she  gave  him.  It  was  not  loi^  berore  they  were  on  the  north  piazza, 
watenin;^  that  pe<'rlff?s  view  np  the  Hudson,  and,  finding  that  she  had 
never  been  there  before  and  wa5  enthnsia.>^tie  in  her  adniinitiou  of  the 
Hoeuery,  Lane  took  uleasure  iu  poiutin^  out  to  her  the  various  ol^ects 
of  interest  chat  coukl  be  seen  through  m  brilliant  sheen  of  moonlight 
And  so^  having  made  himself  at  once  useful  and  entertaining,  he  finally 
went  to  his  binl  with  a  scnsiition  of  having  passed  rather  a  brightof 
evenini;  than  lie  had  known  in  a  lono^,  long  time. 

On  the  following  day  Miss  ^larsliall  was  in  the  hall,  reading, 
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when  he  carae  owi  from  breakfast.    She  was  waiting,  she  >aid,  for  Mrs. 
Withers  to  come  down.    The  nurj^e  was  dressing  tlie  childreo, 

"  I  irant  to  ask  70a  SDmethine,  Captain  Laoe.  I  saw  Mra.  Via- 
oent  just  before  I  left  home,  and  bad  a  little  talk  witb  ber.  She  has 
always  been  very  kind  to  me.  Did  70a  ever  receive  a  letter  sbe  wrote 
to  you  three  or  four  weeks  ago  ?" 

I  never  did/'  said  Lane.    "  Do  jou  think  that  she  did  write  to 

mer 

"  I  know  she  did.  Sbe  told  me  so,  and  expressed  great  surprise 

that  you  had  accorded  her  no  answer.  She  felt  very  sure  of  your 
frlfiiHship,  and  she  was  at  a  to  understand  your  silence.  Although 
I  had  only  met  you  once  ur  twice  before,  I  felt  that  I  knew  ynu  well 
that  you  could  not  refuse  to  answer  a  letter  from  so  lovable  a  woman  as 
sbe,  and  I  deemed  it  my  doty  to  let  70a  know  wbat  sbe  had  told  me. 
I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  did  so." 

**  Is  she  at  home?"  asked  Lane,  eagerly. 

'  She  was  when  I  left,  but  they  wore  cxjiecting  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains. .Mrs.  Noel* seems  to  be  drooping  a  little.  The  weather  is  very 
warm  there  already,  as  you  know,  and  the  doctor  has  advised  that 
botb  ladies  go  up  to  Deer  Park.  Mrs.  Noel  doesnH  wish  to  go,  as  It 
takes  her  so  far  from  her  bttiband;  but,  as  he  was  able  to  get  there 
quite  frequently  wlien  tiiey  were  there  before,  I  see  no  reason  why  be 
siiould  not  1)6  able  to  join  thcni  every  week  now." 

"Was  he  tliere  frequently  when  they  were  there  before?"  asked 
Lane,  an  old,  dnll  pain  gnawing  at  his  heart  ^ 

"He  was  there  three  or  four  times  to  my  knowledge  during  oar 
stay,  but  of  course  his  visits  were  very  brief;  be  oame  geneially  Sltor- 
day  and  wont  away  at  midnight  Sumlay," 

"  I  will  go  and  telegraph  to  Mrs.  Vincent.    If  need  be,  I  will  go 
and  see  her ;  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Marshall." 

That  evening  be  received  a  dei^tch  from  Mrs.  Yincmt  in  response 
to  the  one  sent  Mmo«t  immediately  after  this  conversation.   "It  pos- 
sible, cfime  here.   I  greatly  desire  to  see  700.   Wire  answer."    What  • 
could  it  mean  ? 

By  the  first  train  on  the  following  morning  he  left  for  New  York, 
and  iiras  far  <m  bis  wi^  to  tbe  Queen  City  when  sunset  came.  Ar- 
riving there,  be  went  first  to  tbe  old  hot<-1,  and,  after  changing  bis  dress 

and  removiniT  the  stains  of  travel,  f«tr  the  first  time  since  his  memora- 
ble visit  of  October  he  mountetl  tiie  broad  stone  steps  and  asked  to  see 
Mrs.  Vincent.  She  came  down  almost  in.>lantly,  and  Lane  was  shtK;ked 
to  see  how  she  had  failed  since  their  last  meeting.  Years  seemed  to 
bftve  been  added  to  ber  age ;  her  hair  was  gray ;  tbe  lines  in  ber 
gentle,  patient  face  had  deepened.  She  entered,  holding  forth  both 
hands,  but  when  she  looked  into  his  eyes  her  lips  (juivi  rt d  and  slie 
burst  into  tears.  Lane  half  led,  half  sn{)ported  her  to  a  cliair,  and, 
drawing  one  to  her  side,  spoke  soothingly  to  her.  For  a  few  moments 
sbe  could  not  s{)eak,  and  when  she  did  be  checked  her. 

"  Oh,  you  too  have  aged  and  suflfered  !  and  it  is  all  onr  doing,^ — all 
our  doing  I"  nhe  moaned,  as  her  tears  burst  forth  anew. 

« iNever  mind  my  crow Vfeet  and  gra7  hairs,  dear  lad7,"  he  said. 
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"It  is  high  time  I  began  to  show  signs  of  advancing  age.  Then, 
too,  I  am  ju^t  up  &om  a  siege  of  mountain  fever." 

"  Was  tliat  the  reason  you  did  not  answer  ?"  she  presently  asked. 

«I  never  got  yonr  letter,  Mrs.  Vineent.    Wlien  wa.^  it  mailed  V* 

"  About  the  lOtU  of  May.  I  remember  it  well,  because — it  was  just 
ailer  Mabel  and  Captain  Noel  got  back  from  their  tour." 

"  Paidon  me,  bat  did  you  post  it  jonnelf  7" 

"  No.  The  postman  always  takes  voj  letten.  I  leave  them  on  the 
little  table  iu  the  vestiliiilc" 

"  Where  any  one  <       (  •  them 

**  Yesi;  but  who  would  touch  my  lettera?'* 

Lane  did  not  know,  of  course.   He  was  onlj  oertiun  that  nothing 

fipom  Mrs.  Vineeut  had  reaehed  him  during  the  past  six  months. 

"  Captain  Lane,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
Ju=t  nf'ter  Mabel's  marriage  I  heard  tliat  a  story  was  in  circtdation  to 
the  eli^-ct  that  it  wa^  your  money  that  enabled  Mr.  Vincent  to  tide  over 
the  crbsis  in  his  allairs  a  year  ago.  It  was  even  said  that  you  had  sold 
property  at  a  loss  to  supply  him  with  means ;  and  some  people  in  society 
are  so  cruel  as  to  say  that  Malxil's  trousseau  was  actually  purchased 
with  your  money,  bemns(!  it  had  nev*'r  K  'ch  repaid.  1  know  that  Mr. 
Vinf^nt  often  spoke  of  hi-*  nblig-.itiori  a:ul  gratitude  to  you.  Tell  mc 
truly  and  frankly,  Captaiu  Lane:  did  you  give  my  husband  money? 
Is  this  story  true  T* 

"  I  never  gave  Mr.  Yiiiceut  a  cent." 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  thankful  t  We  have  been  the  means  of  bringmg 
eaoh  sorrow  to  yon  " 

"  T  beg  yon,  make  no  referenee  to  that,  Mrs.  Vinrent.  Neither  yoor 
honored  hu&baud  uor  you  have  I  ever  thought  in  tlie  least  responsible. 
And  as  for  this  other  matter,  yoa  have  been  misinformed." 

"What  cruel,  reckless  stories  people  tell!  It  hurt  me  terribly; 
and  tlien  when  no  answer  came  to  my  letter  I  felt  that  [ir  .Inbly  there 
was  .something  in  it,  and  that  you  were  hiding  tlie  truth  from  me. 
Mabel  heard  it  too;  but  she  said  that  Captain  Noel  investigated  it  at 
once  and  ibnnd  timt  it  was  utterly  fiilse.  1  oonld  not  be  satisfied  nntil 
I  had  your  own  assurance." 

"  And  now  you  have  it,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  shone  on  his 
worn  face  and  beamed  about  his  deep-set  eye.s  like  sunshine  after  Aj»ril 
showers.  "  You  arc  going  to  he  advised  now,  are  you  not,  aud  seek 
change  aud  rest  in  liie  mouutaiiist?" 

"  We  meant  to  go  this  week ;  but  Mrs.  Faterson,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  niging  ns  to  sp^  the  summer  with  her  at  the  sea-shore,  where  she 
has  a  roomy  cottage.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Captain  Ncxil's,  and  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Maljci's  at  school.  That  was  where  my  daughter 
first  heard  of  him.    Oh,  I  wish — I  wish  

And  here  once  more  Mrs.  Vincent's  tears  poured  forth,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  control  heradf. 

At  last  the  captain  felt  that  he  must  go.  It  was  now  his  purpose  to 
leave  town  as  soon  m  he  could  attend  to  one  or  two  matters  of  business. 

''Shall  I  not  see  you  a^;ain  she  asked,  as  he  ro^setotake  his  leave. 
I  teai'  not,"  he  an^wei^ed.      There  is  nothing  to  require  more 
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ibaii  aa  lioor  or  two  of  attrition  here,  and  then  I  shall  aeek  %  ooohr 
BpiA  for  a  few  weeks*  rest,  then  back  to  the  rf»g;imf>Tit." 

**But  vfc — that  h,  I  heard  you  had  three  nuniths'  sick-leave/' 

"Very  true ;  but  I  only  need  one,  and  I  am  best  with  my  troop.** 
Tell  me»"  ahe  aaked : is  it  trne  that  there  ie  trouble  brewing  again 
amoDff  the  Indians, — at  San  Carlos,  isn't  it?*' 

"There  seems  tn  be  bad  blood  among  them,  and  no  doubt  disaffec- 
tion ;  but  if  suf^icicTit  trrxtps  are  sent  to  the  Agency  and  to  soout  around 
the  reservutiou  they  cau  be  held  in  check." 

"But  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  too  small  a  force  to  watch 
them.  I  wish  yon  were  not  going  back ;  bat  it  ia'  like  you,  Captain 
Lane." 

And  so  they  parted.  He  saw  and  heard  and  asked  notbirT^  of  bis 
whilom  fiancee.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  her  husband.  He  mt  ant  to 
have  left  town  that  very  evening,  after  brief  consultation  witli  a  real- 
estate  agent  whom  he  had  had  oooaton  to  employ  in  his  service ;  but 
even  as  he  was  stowing  hia  travelling"  kit"  in  a  roomy  leather  bag 
there  came  a  knock  at  his  door  and  there  entered  a  man  in  plain  civilian 
dress,  who  motioned  the  beLi-boy  to  dear  out,  and  then  held  forth  a 
photograph  : 

"Captain  Lane,  is  that  your  man  Taintor?" 

"  That  18  certainly  like  the  man,**  was  Lane's  answer,  after  careful 
inspection.    **  Have  you  got  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  AVe  bad  him,  and  took  Captain  Noel  to  see  him,  nnd  the 
captain  said  there  was  some  mistake.  He  wears  his  hair  and  benrd 
dinerent  now  \  but  we  know  where  he  is, — at  lea^,  where  he  was  up  to 
yeaterdav.  He  left  his  lodgings  at  noon,  and  took  a  bag  with  him,  aa 
though  he  meant  to  be  away  a  few  days.  He  does  com  ing  and  type- 
writbg,  and  manages  to  get  along  and  support  a  gooa-looking  young 
woman  who  passes  as  hia  wife,  TAcrf's  what  we  think  brought  him 
back  here  last  win  ton" 

"Why  didn't  you  take  some  of  the  recruiting-^rty  to  see  him? 
They  oould  identi^  him.** 

"  All  the  old  men  that  were  with  you  are  gone,  air.  It*s  a  new  lot 
entirely.  They  said  the  ser^jT'^nnf  couldn't  get  along  with  the  captain 
at  all,  and  they  were  all  sent  away." 

"  Where's  the  woman  who  kept  the  lodgine-house  for  the  party 

"She's  gone  too,  sir.  They  moved  away  last  winter  because  Gap- 
tain  Noel  gave  the  contract  to  another  party  in  a  different  part  of  the 
town.  We  let  the  thing  slide  for  auite  a  while;  but  when  the  Chief 
heard  that  you  had  arrived  in  town  ne  thought  he'd  ehadow  the  fellow 
until  you  could  see  him,  but  he  had  skipped.  Was  there  any  way  he 
could  have  begird  you  were  coming?'* 

" No.  I  telegraphed  from  West  Point  to  Mrs.  Vincent  She  was 
the  only  one  who  knew.** 

"Beer  pardon,  sir,  but  isn't  that  Oaptaiu  Noel*8  mother-in-law? 
The  c-dptain  lives  tliere,  I  think." 

Lane  turned  sharply  and  studied  the  man's  face.  A  qu^ion  was 
at  his  very  tongue's  end, — "  You  do  not  suppose  A^s  could  have  given 
waning  r* — but  he  stifled  it,  hia  lips  oompreaaing  tight 
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"  Tf  you  think  lie  has  gone  because  of  my  ooming,  I  will  leave  on 
the  late  timu,  an  I  parjtoHctl,  and  you  cuu  wire  to  mo  whoa  be  returua. 
Thea  ke^  iiim  siimiuwed  uuiii  i  get  iicie/^ 

And  with  this  undantendine  they  parted,  Lane  going  at  onoe  to  a 
oool  resort  on  one  of  the  gvetfc  Gdtea.  Four  days  later  came  the  de- 
spatch he  looked  for,  and,  aocx)nipauied  by  two  detectives,  Lane  knockod 
at  the  indicated  door-way  one  bcigh^  auoahiuy  atteruoou  within  forty- 
eight  hours  thereafler. 

A  comely  young  woman  opened  the  door  just  a  few  uichea  and  in- 
qoind  what  was  waalad.  "  Mr.  Gfavtt  was  sot  at  home."  He  oo^ 
tainly  would  not  have  been  in  a  minute  more,  for  a  man  swoDg  out  of 
the  Uiird-story  window,  and,  going  baud  by  hand  down  tiie  convenient 
lightniDg-rodj  dropped  inte  tlie  arms  of  a  waitinj;  otliL  er,  and  tlmt  night 
the  forger  aud  deserter  spent  beiiiiid  the  b&ra  ui  the  Central  Station. 
The  idwtification  wa>  ooaDjpleta. 

Lane  wae  to  appiar  and  make  £>rmal  charge  against  him  the  follow- 
ing  morning.  Guing  down  to  an  early  breakfast,  he  picked  up  one  of 
the  great  dailies  at  the  news-stand,  ami,  after  taking-  his  seat  at  table 
aud  ordering  a  light  repast,  be  opened  the  still  moizst  sheet.  The  hrst 
glance  at  the  heiul-Unes  was  enough  to  start  him  to  his  feet.  **  Indian 
Outbnak.''  «  The  Ajnohea  on  Uie  War-P^''  "  Maider  of  Agent 
Curtis  at  San  Carlos.      "  Massacre  of  a  Stage-Lo^  of  Passengers."  . 

Caotain  Rawlins,  Eleventh  OavaUyi  a  viotun."   ^  Horrible  Atrooi* 
ties.      "Troop«  in  Piimuit." 

It  WBS  the  old,  old  story  bri^y  told.  Warnings  diar^arded; 
oflkud  ninvte  of  tfae^  aeigbbonag  troop-oonunaBderB  pooh-pooEod  and 
pigeon-iuiled  by  funrtaonariee  of  the  Indian  Bureau ;  a  sudden,  utaiiling 
rush  of  one  body  upon  the  agent  and  his  helpless  £uuily ;  a  simulta- 
neous da.sh  from  the  other  end  of  the  re«ervat!f>n  upon  tiie  scattered 
ranches  in  the  valley;  a  stage-coach  aitibushed ;  a  valiial  old  soidier 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  breakfast  ibr 
Laoe.  He  hnnied  to  the  tel^raph-ojBoe>  thenoe  to  the  polioe^titien, 
thenoe  to  an  atUmey  whom  he  was  advised  to  employ,  and  bj  noon 
he  wo-s  whirling  westward,  **JiiQ  laggird  hi"  when  the  wamsry  rang 
along  the  blazing  bonier, 

XLTL 

The  Mmmmg  Oftron&ife,  a  most  ▼abable  aheel  fai  Ht  way,  in  iti 

Sunday  edition  contained  the  following  interesting  item : 

"  No  event  in  social  circles  has  ecli|>8ed  of  late  the  banquet  given  at 
tlie  olub  last  nit^ht  in  honor  of  Captain  Gordon  Noel,  of  the  Eleventh 
Cavalry,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  take  cx}mmaQd  of  hm  troop,  now 
hastening  to  the  eoene  of  Indian  hoetiltUes  in  Arizona.  As  is  well 
known  to  oar  eiliaene,  the  niwi  of  the  mnideroaB  ontbraak  at  the 
leeervation  was  no  sooner  received  than  this  ^lant  officer  applied 
instantly  to  be  relieved  from  his  pre^ient  duties  in  our  midst  and  ordered 
to  join  liid  comrades  in  the  field,  that  he  might  share  with  than  the 
perils  ui  this  savage  wartare. 

^'Offfenwenlaidferfoflj.  The  taUe  waa  deoomtod  with  <owef8 
and  glistened  with  plate  and  ofyitaL  The  meet  ooaapienoaa  deviee  was 
YoL.  ZLY.— SI 
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the  «nxMd  aabns  of  die  oavatiy,  with  the  pnaober  11  toad  the  letter 
K|  thai  bang  the  designation  of  the  captiin's  odibinuij.   His  honor 

Mnyor  .T^'nness  pro^'irleo,  and  Uie  Hon.  Amos  Withers  face<l  liim  ;it  the 
otlier  end  of  the  banquet-board.  The  s[)K:x'h  of  the  evetiini:  was  inrnle 
by  M&yoT  Jeuness  in  toasting  'our  gaiiiant  guest/  which  was  drunk 
etandine  and  with  ell  honora.  We  have  room  only  for  a  brief  aam- 
raary  of  his  remarka.  Alluding  to  the  previous  distinguished  servioea 
of  the  captain,  he  said  that  *  In  every  Territory  of  our  broad  West  his 
snbre  hn«  flashed  in  the  dfffnre  of  the  weak  against  the  stronfr,  the 
poor  settler  againsc  llie  powerful  and  numerous  ^vage  tribes  too  often 
tacked  hy  official  influence  at  Washington.  And  now,  while  cheeks 
were  bhrnching  and  hearta  were  attU  etrick^  by  the  draid  nem  of  the 
butcheries  and  rapine  whiofa  marked  the  ladiaii^  flight  whea  othsa 
shrank  from  such  perilons  work,  where  was  the  mfin  who  rould  sup- 
press the  fervent  admiration  with  which  he  heard  that  there  was  one 
soldier  who  lost  no  time  in  demanding  relief  from  duty  here,  that  he 
mi^ht  speed  to  the  head  of  the  galknt  iellowa  already  in  tibe  fields  who 
had  followed  him  in  many  a  stinioe  eharge  and  through  all  ''tiie  cur- 
rent of  many  a  heady  fight whose  nearts  would  leap  for  joy  at  sight  of 
their  Moved  leader's  face, — the  man  who  never  yet  ha<l  fniled  them, 
the  man  who  never  yet  had  faltered  in  his  duty,  the  man  wliose  sword 
.  was  never  drawn  without  reason,  never  sheathed  without  honor,— our 
eoldier  guest,  Oaptain  Gordon  Noel?* 

"  Much  affected,  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  captain ootUd  reniQiid* 
The  modesty  of  the  tnie  =oldier  restrainrd  his  eloquence.  *  Ho  knew 
not  how  to  thank  them  for  this  most  flattering  testimony  of  th»  ir  con- 
fidenoe  and  regard;  he  far  from  deserved  the  lavish  praise  of  their 
honored  ohairman.  If  in  the  peat  he  had  aoocneded  in  winning  their 
esteem,  all  the  more  would  he  try  to  merit  it  now.  No  aoldier  ooold 
remain  in  security  when  sudb  desperate  deeds  called  his  comrades  to 
the  fray  ;  find  as  he  had  ever  shared  their  dangers  in  the  old  days,  so 
must  he  .sluire  thorn  now.  His  heart,  his  home,  his  bride,  to  part  from 
whom  was  bitter  trial,  he  leil  with  them  to  guard  and  cherish.  Dut^ 
called  him  to  the  front,  and  with  to-morrow%  aan  he  woald  be  on  his 
way*  Bot^  if  it  pleased  God  to  bear  him  safely  through,  he  would 
return  to  them,  to  greet  and  prnsp  ench  friendly  hand  again,  and  mean* 
time  to  prove  himself  worthy  the  high  honor  they  had  done  him.' 

Tliere  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  at  the  table  when  the  gallant  soldier 
finished  his  few  remarks  and  then  took  hie  seat. 

^'Bcskles  winning  the  heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the  kweliestof  the 
Queen  City's  daughters,  the  captain  has  made  boats  of  friends  in  our 
midst,  and  we  predict  that  when  the  reo^nls  of  the  r/impaien  are  written 
no  name  a\  ill  nhine  with  brii^Witpr  lustre  tiian  tiiat  of  Gordon  Noel." 

Ihis  doubiicsti  was  dciightiui  reading  to  Noel  and  to  Noel's  rela- 
tives»  Donbtless,  too,  it  waa  aone  oom&t  to  noor  Bfabel  as  she  lay 
pale,  anxioos^  sore  at  heart  on  the  following  oay,  while  her  husband 
and  lover — as  he  undoubtedly  was — sped  westward  with  the  fast 
expres^s.  But  there  wns  a  cr^'at  deal  al>out  the  0ir(mich^f^  account 
that  would  have  elicited  something  more  than  a  broad  grin  from 
offioers  who  knew  Noel  well. 
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An  entire  week  had  elapeed  from  tiie  time  tiiet  the  first  tidings 
were  received  to  the  moment  when  he  finally  and  most  leliictantly  left 
tiw  Queen  City.  The  first  intimation  was  enough  to  start  Captain 
Lane,  despite  the  fact  that  his  health  was  far  from  restored  and  that  he 
waa  yet  by  no  means  strong.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Indians  would 
be  joined  by  suine  of  the  Chiricahuas,  and  that  the  campaign  would 
be  fieroe  and  ttubbom.  Telegraphing  to  the  regimental  adjatant  and 
the  general  commanding  the  department  that  he  intended  to  start  at 
once,  and  asking  to  be  notified  en  route  where  he  could  moat  apeediljr 
join  the  troop,  he  waa  on  his  way  within  six  hours. 

That  very  night,  although  no  mention  was  made  of  this  in  the 
ChronUk  account,  Captain  Noel  reodved  a  despatch  from  the  Adju- 
tant-Generai's  Offioe  at  Washington  briefly  to  this  effect :  Ton  become 
Captain  of  K  Company,  vibe  fiawUnSy  murdered  by  Apaobok  Hold 
yourBelf  in  readiness  to  turn  over  the  rendezvous  and  join  yonr  regi- 
ment without  delay."  No  news  could  have  been  more  unwelcome. 
Deupite  his  many  faults,  theie  was  no  question  tliat  Gordon  Noel  wa<i 
very  much  in  love  with  hia  wife ;  hat  lie  never  bad  been  in  bve  with 
the  aotive  part  of  his  profession.  That  night  be  tdegmphed  to  relatives 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  past,  and  wrote  urgent  and  pleading 
letters  informing  them  that  his  wife's  health  was  in  so  delicate  a  state 
that  if  he  were  com  {celled  at  this  moment  to  leave  her  and  to  go  upon 
uerilous  duty  in  the  Apache  oountrr  there  was  no  telling  what  might 
oe  the  effect  upon  her.  If  a  poesibte  thinz,  he  urged  that  there  should 
be  a  delay  of  a  fortni^t.  He  calculated  diat  by  uiat  time  the  Indians 
would  either  be  safe  across  the  Mexican  border  or  whipped  back  to  the 
reservation ;  then  he  could  go  out  and  join  witii  a  flourish  of  truni}>et-» 
and  no  possible  danger.  But  a  new  king  reigned  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, who  knew  Joseph  rather  than  knew  him  not  In  some  way  the 
honorable  Secretary  had  beoome  acquainted  with  the  previous  history 
of  Captain  Noel's  campaign  services,  and,  though  the  influential  gen- 
tlemen ifferrcil  to  made  prompt  and  ehxjuent  ap|Teal,they  were  met  by 
courteous  but  positive  denial.  "  Every  man  who  was  worth  his  salt," 
said  the  Secretary,  ^*  should  be  with  hia  regiment  now,**  An  officer 
was  designated  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  the  Queen  Gity  and  take  over 
IfoeFs  rendezvous  and  property,  and  peremptory  orderB  Were  sent  to 
him  to  start  without  delay  and  to  notify  the  department  by  telegraph 
of  the  date  of  his  departure, — a  most  unusual  and  stringent  proceed- 
ing. Tliis  correspondence  Noel  never  mentioned  to  anybody  at  the 
tinML  and  it  was  known  only  to  the  official  reeoidsfor  some  time  after- 
waida*  As  soon  as  he  found  that  go  he  must,  he  dictated  to  his  derk 
a  letter  in  which,  gallant  soldier  that  he  was,  he  informed  the  Adjutant- 
General  that  the  news  from  Arizona  had  now  convinoe<l  him  that  an 
outbreak  of  alarming  dimensions  had  taken  place,  and  he  begge<l  that 
he  mieht  be  relieved  as  at  his  own  request  and  permitted  to  ioiu  his 
oomrMis  in  the  field.  To  thie  no  reply  was  sent,  asthe  ovder  direotuiff 
him  to  prooeed  had  already  been  issued.  Perhaps  a  grim  smile  placed 
about  the  monstacbed  lips  of  that  functionary  when  he  read  thia  ipinted 
epistle. 

Noel  left  the  Queen  City  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace.  Ha 
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was  jnst  sU  days  behind  iMm,  of  whoae  movemeiiti  the  Qneen  Citj 

had  no  information  wbftteyer. 

And  now  came  an  odd  piec^  of  Inok, — a  slip  in  Uie  frjrtnnpsof  war. 
Tlie  cavalry  stationed  in  Arizona  were  t  far  from  the  re^rvation  attiie 
time  Lliut  tltey  iiaii  long  aiid  difficult  iiiurches  tu  make.  Ouly  two  or 
three  troops  thet  bapp«ied  to  be  aloog  the  line  oi  die  nilway  readied 
the  mountains  neighboring  San  Carlos  in  time  to  quickly  take  the  tnil 
of  the  }inptile5.  Except  tiie  one  little  trooj>  of  cavalry  on  duty  at  the 
reservation,  none  of  the  horsemen  in  Arizona  had  as  yet  come  in  actual 
conflict  with  the  ren^des,  and,  oddl^  enough,  it  was  the  Eleventh 
thatfirst  met  and  stniok  them.  Old  Riggs  himself  had  not  taken  the 
field,  but  the  battalion  from  head-ouarters  had  been  whirled  westward 
along  the  railway  and  sotnally  reacned  the  pass  through  the  Chiricahua 
Range  before  the  IndiHiis.  Expecting  just  such  a  possibility,  these 
wary  campaig;ners  bad  tiieir  scouts  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
and  prompt  warning  was  given,  so  lliut  only  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Indians  was  reached  iif  the  eager  cavalrymen ;  the  hoik  of  the  Apa(^Ms 
turned  eastward  and  swept  down  like  ravening  mlves  upon  the 
defenceless  settlers  in  the  San  Simon  Valley,  burning,  murdering,  pil- 
lamng  as  they  went,  full  fifty  miles  a  day,  while  their  ptirsners  ti-nilsx^l 
helplessly  behind.  When  they  had  sucoeeded  in  croBsing  tiie  railway 
most  of  their  number  were  mounted  on  fresh  horses,  and  the  section* 
hands,  who  saw  them  from  afiur  off,  telegraf^ed  fnmi  the  nearest  station 
that  they  had  with  them  six  or  eieht  women  and  diildren  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  doubtless  lay  weltering  in  their  blood  along  the  route. 
Full  seven  days  now  had  they  been  dodging  through  the  mountains 
and  swooping  down  upon  the  ranchmen,  and  so  skilfully  had  they 
ekided  their  pursnera  and  defeated  their  oombinations  that  now  thejr 
had  a  commanding  lead  and  actually  nothing  between  them  and 
the  Mexican  frontier, — nothing  in  Arizona,  that  is  to  wiy.  But  look  just 
across  the  border.  There,  spurring  steadily  southwestward  until  halted 
for  the  night  in  San  Simon  Pass,  comes  a  little  troop  of  cavalry,  not 
more  than  thirty-five  in  nnmber.  All  day  long  since  earliest  dawn  had 
they  ridden  aoraaB  the  bnmmg  sands  of  a  desert  r^ion ;  lipsi  ngstrils, 
eyelids  smarting  with  alkali-dust,  throats  pavohed  mth  thtrat,  temples 
throbbing  with  tbe  intense  heat ;  ^veml  men  and  horses  used  up  and 
left  behind  were  now  slowly  plodding  l>ack  towards  the  railway.  JLctok 
at  the  letter  one  of  those  leaders  wears  upon  his  worn  old  scouting-hat, 
Yes,  it  la  the Devil's  own  DV  and  Lane  is  at  their  head. 

At  the  moment  of  the  oatWeak,  both  companies  from  Graham, 
K  and  D,  or  strong  detachments  from  both,  were  scouting  through  the 
countr}^, — one  through  the  northern  Peloncillo  Range,  the  other  far  up 
among  the  head-waters  of  the  Gila.  2^ut  a  word  did  they  hear  of  the 
trouble  until  it  was  several  days  old ;  then  D  Troop  was  amaaed  by 
tbe  sodden  appeannoe  of  theb  eaplahi  la  their  miosty— Laae^  #hom 
they  supposed  to  be  on  sick-leave  ^r  in  the  distant  East  It  was  then 
for  the  first  time  thpv  Irnrnefl  how  their  oommdes  of  K  Troop  liad  lo«t 
their  popular  old  commander,  and  that  tbe  great  outbreak  had  occurred 
at  San  Carlos.  Stoppiog  only  long  enough  tu  cram  their  pouches  with 
ammmition  and  to  Ofaw  note  ntionsy  the  troop  hastened  away  towards 
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the  railroad  bv  way  uf  Grahanii  and  at  tlie  statiou,  just  at  dawn,  Lane 
MDl  ft  impBtdi  to  tbe  oommandiii^  gaiend  saying  that  he  wm 
pushing  witli  ftll  Speed  tQ  head  the  Indians  off  via  San  Simon  Pass, 
He  had  then  forty-five  men  and  horses,  in  fair  condition.  K  Troop 
would  r^'^h  Grabarn  that  eveninc^,  and  he  ui^ed  that  they  be  sent  at 
once  to  reinforce  hina.  This  despatch  "the  Chief"  receive<l  with  an 
emphatic  dap  of  his  thigh  and  an  expression  of  delight :  "  Bless  that 
fellow  Lftoel  he  is  alw^  in  the  Dick  of  duMw  I  hid  not  hoped  for 
an  instant  that  either  D  or  K  wonld  be  available,  uid  now  look,"  he 
said  to  hiR  nidi -de-camp,  "  he  has  started  for  San  Simon  Pass,  and  will 
probably  throw  himself  across  their  iiroat.  Only  X  wish  he  had  more 
men." 

«8Im]1  I  WMce  to  Qraham  to  have  K  rash  after  him,  sir?" 

**  Ye8»  Order  them  to  start  the  instant  they  can  refit,  and  not  to 
take  more  tiian  an  hour  in  doing  that  They  have  been  having  easy 
work  on  their  ^ioouf, — probably  tak in \t  leisurely  all  the  time;  they 
ought  to  b?  in  first-rate  trim.  D,  on  the  cr.ntnirv,  has  been  making 
long  and  rapid  marches  to  dowu  lium  the  Upper  Gila.  Where 
WW  K  at  iMt  aoooontsf ' 

Couriers  had  gone  to  the  Upper  Peloncillo  fot  them  aeveral  days 
ago,  and,  as  Lane  says,  they  are  expected  at  Graham  thii?  evening. 
Lane,  himself,  rode  after  his  own  men  two  hours  after  he  got  to  the 
post  from  the  East,  and  Noel,  who  is  K's  new  captain,  is  due  at  Qraham 
Station  to-night." 

''Then  am  him  orders  to  lead  his  troop  instantly,  (bUow  and  sup- 
port Ijme.  Tell  him  not  to  lose  a  moment  on  the  way.  Bveiything 
may  depend  upon  hi^  prnm]>tness  and  zeal." 

And  so  it  xjapj>ene<l  that  when  Captain  Noel  stepjMHl  from  the  train 
that  afternoon  at  tlie  old  station  the  telegraph  messenger  came  lorward 
to  meet  him,  tonchii^  hie  eap  and  saying,  ^This  dtmloh  has  been 
awaiting  you,  sir,  sinoe  eleven  o'ch »  Ic  this  morning.  1  have  just  had 
a  despatch  from  the  poet,  and  K  Troop  got  in  two  hours  ago  and  is 
already  starting.  Lieutenant  Ma«on  says  an  orderly  is  coming  ahead 
with  a  h<nrse  and  the  captain's  ficiil-kit.  dhali  I  wire  for  anythioff 
elser 

Noel  opened  the  despatdi  whidi  bad  been  banded  bim,  and  read  It 
with  an  oxpresMon  that  plainly  indioated  perCorbadon,  if  not  dismay. 

He  had  not  been  in  saddle  for  an  entire  year, 

"  Why,  I  inust  go  out  to  the  post !"  he  sairl  to  the  operator.  "  I  am 
not  at  ail  ready  lo  take  the  field.  Let  them  know  that  I  have  arrived, 
and  will  come  ont  there  without  dehiy.  Better  have  the  troop  misaddlea 
and  wait  for  my  coming." 

"Will  the  captain  pardon  me?"  said  the  operator;  "the  orders 
from  the  Department  commander  that  wpnt  through  this  mnrninf;  were 
that  the  troop  should  not  take  more  than  an  liour  in  refitting  at  the 
post  and  should  start  at  once.  I  thought  I  could  see  them  ooming 
ever  the  divide  Jnst  as  the  whistle  blew.'' 

.  The  captam's  fiice  gave  no  sign  of  enthusiasm  as  he  received  this 
news.  He  was  still  pondering  over  the  contents  of  his  despatch  from 
the  commanding  general, — ^its  tone  was  so  like  that  of  his  oid^  from 
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atiB  War  Deiiartment, — so  utterly  unlike  what  his  admiring  circle  of 
relatiyes  and  finends  would  have  expected.  Steppins  into  the  telegraph- 
offioe^  he  took  some  blanks  and  strove  to  compose  a  despatch  that  would 

convince  the  genera!  that  he  was  wild  with  eagerness  (o  ride  all  night 
to  the  isupport  of  Lane,  and  yet  that  would  explain  how  ahsDlutely 
necessary  it  waa  that  be  should,  iirst  go  out  to  the  post  But  the  Fates 
were  agunst  him,  Even  ai  he  was  gnawing  the  pencil  and  cudgelling 
his  braine,  the  operator  called  ont^ 
Here  come  some  of  'em  no^v,  sir." 

And,  looking  nervously  from  the  window,  Noel  saw  three  horsemen 
gaiiopiing  in  to  the  station.  For^oet  came  a  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
who  sprang  to  the  ground  and  toased  the  leine  to  his  orderly  the  instant 
he  neared  the  platform.  One  of  die  men  had  a  led  horse,  completely 
equipped  fbr  the  field,  with  blankets,  saddle-bi^  earibine,  canteen,  and 
haver^^nck  ;  and  Nwl's  quick  intuition  left  him  no  room  to  believe  that 
the  steed  was  intended  for  any  one  but  him. 

The  infantryman  came  bounding  in :  Is  this  Captain  Noel  f  I 
am  Mr.  Beoshaw^  poet-adjatant,  sir,  and  I  had  hopedT  to  get  hers  in 
time  to  meet  tou  on  yonr  arrival,  but  we  were  all  busy  getting  the  troop 
ready.  You  ve  got  your  orders,  sir,  haven't  you  ?  My  God  I  captain, 
canH  you  wire  to  the  fort  and  beg  the  major  to  let  me  go  with  you  ? 
I'll  be  your  slave  for  a  lifetime.  I've  never  had  a  chauoe  to  do  a  bit 
of  real  campaiguiug  yet.  and  no  man  oonld  ask  a  buUier  chance  than 
this.  Eieuse  me.  sir,  I  know  you  want  to  get  rieht  into  soonting  rig, 
— Mr.  Mason  said  his  'extras*  would  fit  you  exactly, — but  if  you  couul 
take  rne  nloncr — yoTi'ro  boTind  to  get  there  just  in  time  foT  the  thick  of 
it."  And  the  gallant  little  follow  l(K)ked,  all  etigerueas,  into  Noel's  un- 
responsive face.  What  wouldn't  the  hero  of  the  Queen  City  Club  have 
given  to  torn  the  whole  thing  over  to  this  ambitious  young  soldier  and 
let  him  take  his  chances  of  "  glory  or  the  grave"  I 

"Very  thoughtful  of  you  all,  I'm  sure,  to  think  of  sending  horse 
and  kit  here  for  me,  but  i  really  ought  to  go  out  to  the  post.  There 
are  things  I  must  attend  to.  You  see,  I  left  the  instant  I  could  induce 
them  to  relieve  me,  and  there  was  no  time  to  make  preparations." 

«  But — ^yoQ  esn't  have  heard,  captain :  your  troop  will  be  here  in 
ten  minutes.  Captain  Lane  by  this  time  is  paM  ^ramid  Mountain, 
and  will  strike  them  early  in  the  morning.  There  won't  be  any  time 
to  go  out  to  the  poet :  yon've  got  to  ride  at  trot  or  gallop  most  of  the 
night  as  it  io  " 

'*Cisptmn  Noel,  pardon  me,  sir,"  interposed  the  operator.  ''TIm 
general  is  in  the  office  at  Wlcox  Station.  He  wants  to  know  if  yoo 
nave  started  from  here." 

**  Tell  him  the  troop  isn't  here  yet.    T — I'm  waiting  for  it." 

"  Yonder  comers  the  troop,  sir,"  called  out  Mr.  Renshaw,  who  had 
|-un  to  the  door.  "  Now  let  me  help  you  off  with  your  *  cits.'  firing 
that  canvas  bag  In  here,  orderly." 

Three  minutes  brought  a  message  from  "  the  Chief :"  "  Loee  not  a 
moment  on  the  way.  Rejwrt  here  by  wire  the  arrival  of  your  troop 
and  tiie  moment  you  start.    Behind  time  now." 

Poor  Noel  I   There  was  no  surgeon  to  certify  that  his  |)ai]id  cheeks 
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were  due  to  imiiairetl  heart-action,  uo  senatorial  oouain  to  for  staff 
duty.  DO  Mm  Higgs  to  inAerpote.  HehadjmttuMtoswdadflBpaldi 
to  JuJiel  ftttiumocing  tliat  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  troop  at 
once,  another  (collect)  to  Amos  Withers,  Esq.,  of  nimilar  import,  and 
one  to  the  general,  saying  that  at  4.45  they  were  just  on  the  point  of 
Btanin^,  when  the  troop,  fifty  strong  and  m  splendid  trim,  came  trot- 
ting in,  and  Mr.  Mason  grimly  saluted  hb  new  captain  and  fell  bade 
to  the  ooinmaDd  of  the  first  platoon. 

**  Noel  to  the  Front  F'  was  the  ChnymdiM  hend-line  on  the  follow-  . 
log  morning  &r  awa/  in  the  Queen  City. 

• 

XIV. 

Not  an  instant  too  soon,  although  he  has  ridden  hard  since  earlioit 

dawn,  has  Lane  reached  the  rw:ky  pa^s  North  and  south  t!ie  Pelon- 
cillos  are  shrouded  in  the  gloom  oi"  coming  iiigiit,  and  all  over  tlio  urid 
plain  to  the  eastward  darkness  has  settled  down.  In  previous  scouts 
ne  hae  kanied  the  oonntiy  well,  and  he  knows  juat  where  to  toni  fiir 
« tanks"  of  eool  water  for  hones,  mules,  and  men, — the  cavalry  order 
of  preoedenoe  when  creature  comforts  are  to  be  doled  out  He  knows 
just  where  to  conceal  his  little  f*)rce  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks  and 
let  them  build  tiny  iires  and  make  their  collet;  and  then  get  such  rest 
as  is  possible  before  tlie  coming  day ;  but  there  is  no  rest  for  him. 
Tsking  two  veteran  soUUeia  with  him,  and  leaving  the  troop  to  the 
command  of  his  lieutsnant^  an  enthusiastic  youn^  soldier  only  a  year 
out  of  the  cadet  gray,  the  captiiin  rides  we^jtward  tlironph  the  gloam- 
ing. He  mudt  determine  at  once  whether  the  Indians  are  coming  to- 
wariis  the  pass  by  which  the  6an  8imon  makes  its  bui^t  through  the 
range,  or  wnethcr,  having  made  wide  dMoar  around  the  little  post  at 
Bowie  among  the  Chiricahua  Moantauis,  they  are  now  heading  south- 
ward  again  and  taking  the  shortest  line  to  the  border  before  seeking  to 
r^in  once  more  their  old  trail  along  the  San  Bernardino.  How  often 
have  their  WL\r-parties  gone  to  and  fro  along  those  rocky  banks,  im- 
molested,  unpursuedl 

And  now,  seonre  in  the  belief  that  they  have  thrown  all  the 
cavalry  &r  to  the  rear  in  the  '^atSfD^shase"  whiefa  no  Apaohe  dreads, 
well  knowing  how  easily  he  can  distance  his  hampered  pursuers,  the 
renegades,  joiual  by  a  gang  of  the  utterly  "  unreconstructed"  Chiri- 
cahuas,  are  taking  things  easily  and  making  raids  on  the  helpless 
ranehes  that  lie  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  line  of  march.  For- 
tunately for  the  records,  these  an  few  in  number;  had  there  been 
doaens  more  they  would  only  have  served  to  swell  the  list  of  bntdiered 
men,  of  plnndered  ranches,  of  burning  stacks  and  corra!^,  of  women 
and  childr-en  borne  off  to  be  the  sport  of  their  leisure  hours  when 
once  secure  in  tlie  iastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Modres  far  south  of  the 
line.  Death  ooold  not  too  soon  oome  to  the  relief  of  these  poor  oreat* 
ures,  and  Lane  and  all  his  men  had  been  spurred  to  the  utmost  eflbrt 
by  the  story  of  the  railway-hands  that  they  had  plainly  seen  several 
women  and  children  hound  to  the  spare  auimals  the  reoegadee  drove 
along  across  the  iron  track. 
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Among  the  p«aeeng6ii  ui  tiie  pillaged  stage-mdi  fiwt  «1m  wife  nd 

(laughter  of  an  Indian  .aeeot,  who  nad  only  recently'  oome  to  this 

arifl  TerritoTy  ancl  knew  Tittle  of  the  ways  of  its  indi^nous  people. 
Nothinp;  had  sinoe  been  seen  or  heard  of  them.  Cnjitaij]  J-uiwIins 
and  twu  suidiers  going  up  m  witueaaes  beiure  a  uourt-maili&l  at  Grant 
im»  fimnd  haeked  almoat  beyond  raoognttfoii,  aad  the  driver  too,  who 
eeemed  to  have  crawled  ont  among  the  rocka  to  dieu  Verily  the 
Apaches  had  good  reason  to  revel  in  their  sncceps !  Thev  had 
hoodwinked  tlie  Bureau,  dodged  the  cavalry,  |)hnidercd  right  and  left 
until  thev  were  rich  with  spoil,  and  now,  well  to  the  south  of  the  rail- 
way, witn  a  choice  of  either  east  or  west  aide  of  the  range,  their  main 
body  and  prisoners  are  halted  to  Mat  the  animals,  while  miles  to  the 
rear  their  faithful  vedettes  keep  waleh  against  pnraners,  and  miles  out 
to  the  west  the  nimt  active  young  warriors  are  crving  havoc  at  the 
ranch  of  Tres  Hennanos.  It  is  the  red  e;lare  of  the  tianie  towards 
the  sunset  hori2on  tliat  tells  Lane  tiie  Apadieii  oinnot  be  iar  away. 
The  instant  he  and  his  oomtades  issne  ftom  the  forge  and  peer  oau- 
tiously  to  the  right  and  left,  not  only  do  they  sec  the  blase  across  the 
wide  valley,  but  northward,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away,  there  rises 
upon  the  night-wind  a  sound  that  they  caunof  mistake^ — the  war-chant 
oi'  the  Chiricahuas. 

^Thank  God,"  cries  Lane,  wo  are  hers  ahend  of  them  V* 
Half  an  hour's  reoonnoisHUioe  reveals  to  him  their  podtioa.  Far 
up  aOMng  the  boulders  of  the  range,  where  pursuing  honeaMD  oanaot 
rosh  upon  them  in  the  night,  they  have  made  their  hivonft*^,  and  are 
having  a  revel  and  feast  while  awaiting  the  return  of  the  raiders  or  newB 
from  the  rear  tiiat  tiiey  must  be  moving.  The  range  is  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous north  of  the  gorge;  cavalry  cannot  penebats  it;  bat  Laws 
pun  is  quickly  laid.  He  will  let  his  men  sleep  until  two  o'clock,  keep- 
ing only  three  sentries  on  the  lookout,  one  of  them  mounted  and  wast 
of  the  gorge  to  o'ivc  warnings  should  the  Indians  move  <luring  the  night. 
Then,  leaving  the  liorses  ooncealed  among  the  rocks  south  of  the  stream, 
with  two  men  to  guard  them,  he  will  lead  bis  company  up  the  heights 
and  as  close  as  possible  to  Uie  Apaglie  camp,  lie  in  hidtng  nntu  it 
is  light  enoa||h  to  distiogiiish  objects,  tiien  dash  down  into  their  midst, 
rescue  the  pn^^ners  in  the  panic  and  confusion  that  he  knows  will  refidt 
from  the  sudden  attack,  send  them  hack  m  rapidly  as  j)(\s.sihh^,  gni<lc^^l 
by  three  or  four  men,  to  where  his  horbcs  are  oorrailed,  wiiik  he  axid 
his  little  band  interpose  between  them  and  any  rally  the  Apedies  may 
make. 

Knowing  well  that  they  are  armed  with  magazine  rifles  and  supplied 
by  a  paternal  Bnrean  witli  ahunflant  ammunition,  knowing  that  they 
outnumber  him  throe  to  one,  knowing  that  by  sunrise  the  whole  tribe 
will  have  reassembled  and  mast  infiulibly  detect  the  pitiAiI  weakness 
of  his  own  foros,  it  isa  dsBperate  ehaaee  to  take ;  hot  it  is  the  only  one 
— absolutely  the  only  one— 4o  save  those  tortured,  agonised  women,  thoee 
terror-stricken  little  ones,  from  a  fate  more  awfid  than  wonio  oan  portmv, 

Bv  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  he  argues,  K  ']><  kij)  must  certainly 
reach  him ;  be  knows  them  to  be  fresh  and  strong,  he  kuows  that  tliey 
have  bad  only  short  and  easy  marches  and  therefore  oaa  easily  come 
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ahead  all  Dip:lit  long  and  be  rounding  the  Pyramid  Spur  by  daybreak. 
He  knows  Mason  well,  and  can  count  on  that  young  officer^s  doing  his 
*'  level  betl^'  to  support  him.  Alee  I  he  docs  not  know  that  Maaon  U 
eonpcUed  I17  thia  time  to  Ull  back  to  second  place,  and  that  the 'hut 
man  on  whom  he  can  poaaiUy  ooant  ''in  a  pinch"  ia  now  in  command 
oi  the  looked-for  troop 

The  night  weans  on  without  alarm.  Well-oigh  exhausted,  Lane 
haa  thmmi  himaalf  at  the  fhot  of  a  tiee  to  catch  what  sleep  he  may, 
and  he  feela  aa  thnogh  he  had  not  cloBe<l  his  eyes  when  Oorpoml  Shea 
benda  over  him  to  say  it  is  two  o'clock.  Noiselessly  the  men  are 
aroosed  ;  silently  they  roll  oat  of  their  blanket"?,  and,  t)l>eflient  to  the 
low-toned  "fall  in"  of  the  first  sergmnt,  seize  their  arms  and  take 
liieir  place  in  line.  There  Lane  brietiy  explains  the  situation ;  tells 
thcBi  of  the  poaitaon  of  the  Apache  biyonao ;  details  Oorporal  Riley 
and  four  men  to  search  for,  secure,  and  hie  away  with  the  prisoners, 
and  orrlers  nil  the  rest  to  fight  like  the  tkvil  to  drive  the  Apaches  hel- 
ter-skfkor  into  tlie  rooks.  "Let  not  one  word  be  said  nor  a  trigger 
pulled  until  we  are  right  amone  them.  Wait  for  my  command,  unless 
we  are  detected  and  md  on.  &  we  are,  blaae  away  at  once ;  but  never 
stop  yoor  rash :  get  right  in  among  them.  Let  Bilej  and  his  men  make 
instant  search,  be  sore  they  l^ve  neither  woman  nor  child  behind,  and 
start  them  hack  ^ere.  The  rest  of  us  will  fall  l>ack  slowlv,  kef'])ing  be- 
tween tlicm  itrid  the  A|inch(j.s  all  the  time.  Never  let  them  get  near  those 
prisoners.  That  is  the  main  object  of  our  uttxick.  Once  back  here  with 
the  honny  wecan  pick  out  plaon  in  the  rocks  from  which  we  can  stand 
the  Apsches  off  until  K  Troop  comes.  Best  aasnred  Lieutenant  Mason 
and  hLs  mcD  will  be  along  by  eight  or  nine;  and  it  cannot  be  that  the 
cavalry  now  pursuing  the  Apache  from  the  north  will  be  more  than  a 
few  hours  behind.  Now,  do  you  understand  ?  for  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  ordcfs  optbere.  Leave  your  canteens;  leave  anything  that  will  hinder 
or  nttle.  Those  of  yon  who  have  on  apQi%  take  them  olT.  Those  of 
yon  who  have  Tooto  or  Apache  moccasins^  take  off  your  top  boots  and 
put  them  on  ;  they  are  all  the  better  for  croing  up  these  hill-sides.  Now 
get  your  collee,  men ;  make  no  n^ise,  light  no  additional  fires,  and  be 
ready  to  move  in  twraty  minutes." 

Then  he  pencils  thia  brief  note: 

"  Commanding  Officer  Troop  K,  Eleventh  Cavalry  : 

''We  have  headed  the  ApacbeSf  and  will  attack  their  camp  the 
instant  it  la  light  enough  to  see,  roBcne  thcdr  captives,  then  fUl  hack 

hereto  the  gorge  of  the  San  Simon.  They  far  outnumber  us,  and  you 
cannot  reach  us  too  soon.  I  count  upon  your  being  here  by  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  hope  with  your  aid  to  hold  the  enemy  until  Greene's 
command  arrives^  xben  we  ought  to  capture  the  whole  band.  Do 
not  £ul  fFTffi 

Frederick  Lane, 

**Q9iam  EUventh  Oa/9ak^» 

This  he  gives  to  Sergeant  Luce  with  orders  to  ride  back  on  the  trail 
until  he  meets  K  Troop  and  deliver  it  to  T^ieii tenant  Maam  or  whoevOT 
is  in  oommaod ;  aud  iu  half  an  hour  Luce  is  away. 
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And  now,  just  as  the  dawn  is  breaking  and  a  fiiint  pallid  light  is 
ataaliog  through  the  tree-tops  along  the  rocky  rang^  there  oome  creep- 
ing slowly,  Doiseleselv  along  the  slope  a  score  of  shadowy  foraa,  crwioa- 
ing  from  boulder  to  hdnldor,  fiom  tree  to  tree.  Not  a  word  is  spoken, 
save  now  and  theu  a  whiijpered  cautiou.  Foremost,  carbiue  io  baud,  is 
the  captain,  now  haltui^  a  moment  to  give  some  signal  to  those  neatest 
him,  now  peering  aheaid  over  the  rocka  thK  bar  £e  way.  Aft  hit  ho 
reaches  a  point  where,  looking  down  the  dark  and  rugged  hill-iide 
before  him,  he  si-'es  something!  which  causes  him  to  unsling  the  oam 
iu  whi(?h  his  fieUi  l:1;t.s<'S  ere  cariK  i),  to  thither  long  and  lixedly. 
With  all  eyes,  upuu  ilieir  leader,  liie  men  wait  and  listen:  some 
cantiooaly  Uy  the  hamuMn  of  their  eurbiaes  and  looeen  a  few  car- 
tridgea  in  the  loopa  of  their  prairie>belta.  A  signal  from  Lane  brings 
Mr.  Royce,  the  young  second  lieutenant,  to  his  sif!e.  It  is  the  boy's 
first  ex|>erienee  of  the  kind,  and  his  heart  is  thuiiipiug,  but  he  meims 
to  be  one  oi  ihe  ioremust  iu  the  charge  when  the  time  oomes.  W  atdiuig 
dosely,  the  nearest  men  can  eee  that  the  captain  u  pointing  oot  aome 
object  nearer  at  hand  than  they  soppoeed,  and  die  ftrst  eergeani^crouoh- 
ing  to  a  neighboring  rock,  looka  caatioaalj  over^  tnd  then  ei^erlj 
motions  to  otiiers  to  join  him. 

The  A|>ache  hidin^'place  is  not  three  hundred  yards  away. 

Down  the  nionntain-«de  to  the  west  and  op  the  range  to  the  north 
their  sentries  keep  vigilant  guard  against  eurpriee;  butwhai  man  of 
their  nunilx^r  dreams  for  an  instant  that  on  the  son th,  between  them 
and  the  Mexican  line,  there  ia  now  closing  in  to  the  attack  a  littU'  troo]> 
of  veteran  cammiiguers,  led  by  a  man  whom  they  Imve  learned  to  dread 
before  now?  Invieible  fiom  the  valley  below  or  the  beights  np  the 
range,  thor  amonldering  fires  can  be  plainly  seen  from  where  JLene 
and  his  men  are  now  concealed.  But  nothing  else  can  be  distinguished. 

Far  over  to  the  western  side  of  the  valley  the  faint  red  glow  tells 
where  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ranch  their  young  warriors  have  destroyed, 
and  any  moment  now  their  exultant  yells  may  be  heard  as  they  oome 
scampering  back  to  camp  afler  a  night  of  deviltiy,and  then  everybody 
will  oe  up  and  moving  off  and  wdl^  the  way  southward  before  the 
sun  gets  over  the  crest.  Lane  knows  he  must  make  his  dash  before 
they  can  return.  There  would  be  little  hope  of  rescue  for  tlie  poor 
souls  lying  there  bound  and  helpless,  with  all  those  fierce  young  fighters 
dose  at  liand. 

The  ^v  ord  is  paaaed  among  Ihe  men  :  Follow  closely,  but  look 
well  to  ycmr  footing.  Dislotlge  no  stones.''  Then,  slowly  and  stealth- 
ily aa  betore,  on  they  go, — this  time  down  the  hill  towards  the  faint 
lights  of  the  Indian  bivouac  A  hundred  yards  more,  and  I^ane  holds 
up  his  hand,  a  signal  to  halt ;  and  here  he  eivea  Mr.  Boyoe  a  few 
instmctions  in  a  low  tone.  The  youngster  no£  his  he;ul  and  matters 
to  several  of  the  men  fis  he  pas5«J8,  "  Follow  me."  They  dlt^ppear 
among  the  rocks  and  trees  to  the  right,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  mean 
to  work  around  to  the  ea^t  of  the  bivouac,  so  as  to  partially  encircle 
them.  Little  by  little  the  wan  Ught  grows  brighter,  and,  oloee  at  hand, 
objects  far  more  distinct.  An  Indian  is  joat  passing  in  front  of  ^e 
neareat  bla»^  and  is  lost  in  the  gloom  among  the  etimted  tieea*  One 
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or  two  forms  are  moving  about,  but  they  ran  only  dimlj  be  di'^tin- 
guiflhed.  Lane  argues,  however,  that  they  are  getting  ready  to  mov% 
and  DO  time  is  to  to  lost 

''flpresd  out  now/'  is  the  order,  ''well  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
move  forward.  Be  very  careful."  And  onoe  more  they  resume  their 
cat-like  advance.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  creep  upon  the  unsuspecting 
foe,  and  soon  many  a  form  of  Bleeping  Apache  can  be  made  ou^  lying 
around  in  the  grassy  basin  in  which  they  are  hiding  for  the  night. 
Jjuko  motions  to  OorpvuH  Riley  to  cohm  doae  to  his  sidtt  "I  can 
see  nothing  that  lodn  like  prisoners :  they  must  be  among  the  trees 
there,  where  that  farthp'^t  fire  is  burning.  Keep  close  to  me  with 
your  men.    Pass  the  word  to  the  right,  there.    All  ready.*' 

And  now  they  are  so  near  the  lodiaos  that  the  voices  of  one  or  two 
aqnawB  ord  be  heard  ofaatting  in  low  tones ;  then  the  feeble  lasil  of  an 
inrent  is  for  a  moment  broi^ht  to  their  straining  cArs  t  then  6r  out 
over  the  level  valley  to  the  west  there  is  a  sound  that  causes  Lane's 
blood  to  tingle,~faiiit,  distant,  but  unmistakable, — a  chorus  of  Ajwhe 
yells.  The  raiders  are  coming  back  :  it  is  time  to  strike  the  blow. 
Now  or  never,  seems  to  be  the  word  as  the  men  glance  at  their  leader 
and  then  into  eadi  othei'a  ftoes. 

''  Forward !  no  shot,  no  sound,  till  fbey  see  ns;  then  cheer  like  mad 
as  you  charge  I  'Come  on,  men 

Quickly  uow  following  his  lead,  th^  go  leaping  down  tlie  hill-side. 
Thirty — fiA;y  yards  without  mishap  or  discovery.  Sixtv,  and  still  no 
soond  from  the  defence ;  then  a  sudden  stumble^  the  rattle  of  a  carbine 
sliding  down  the  rocks,  a  muttered  execration ;  then  a  shrilly  pierang 
scream  from  the  midst  of  the  bivooao;  tlien— 

"Charge!" 

In  they  go! — the  "Devil'a  own  D's."  The  still  air  rino^  with 
their  wild  hurnihs  aud  the  cra^h  of  their  carbines.  The  iiame-jets 
light  up  the  aavage  scene  and  show  squaws  and  aereaming  diildren 
mslung  for  shelter  amone  the  rocks ;  Apache  warriors  springing  from 
the  ground,  some  manfully  facing  the  rush  of  the  foe,  others  fleeing 
like  women  down  the  hiii-sido.  Never  halting  an  instant,  the  soldiers 
dash  through  the  camp,  driving  the  dusky  occupants  helter-skelter. 
Lane  finds  liinisdf  confronted  one  instant  by  a  savage  warrior  whose 
eyes  gleam  like  tiger's  under  the  thaloh  of  coarse  black  hair,  and  whose 
teeth  gnash  in  fury  as  he  tries  to  force  a  fresh  cartridge  into  his  l^rciM  h- 
loader.  No  time  for  Lane  to  reload.  He  cjuba  his  carbine,  and  the 
hammer  mmei^  crashing  down  on  the  ludiau's  skull  just  as  Corporal 
Hiley  drives  a  bullet  tlirough  his  heart. 

"Look  to  tlie  captive^man  P  shouts  Lane.  "Don't  follow  me  I 
Drive  tlicml  drive  them,  Kojrcel*'  are  his  ringing  orders,  as  he  hioi> 
self  dashes  on  past  tlw  lues  and  into  the  feeble  morning  light 
beyond. 

Bang  I  bang  !  the  carbines  are  ringing  through  the  rocks  and  trees ; 
cbeer  upon  cheer  goes  np  from  the  little  command,  mingled  with  Indiaa 
yells  and  the  screams  of  the  terrified  children. 

"  Riley's  got  'em,  sir,"  he  hears  bis  bov-trumpeter  oalL  **  Some  of 
'em,  anyhow.  There's  two  white  women.^' 
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^Kever  mind,  lad,"  he  answers.  Don't  sound  the  reoall  till  I 
ftlU  you." 

And  again  his  ringing  voice  is  heard  among  the  tumult:  ''For* 
iwrd  !  forward  I  drive  them  I  keep  them  on  the  run,  men  I" 

And  so  for  five  minutes  longer,  firing  whenever  a  savage  head 
appears,  inflicting  and  receiving  many  a  savage  blow,  but  still  victo- 
noiidj  fcroing  Star  way  oowaray  iJie  little  rand  follow  their  leader 
down  the  rocks  nntil  appareotlj  JMt  an  Apadie  is  lefl  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  old  oamp.  Thou  at  laat  tho  trumpet  peals  oat  ita 
signal-recall. 

And  slowly  and  steadily,  watchfully  guarding  agaiii^t  the  possi- 
bili^  of  leaving  soma  wounded  oomfada  among  the  locka,  the  little 
oommand  finally  gathm  once  more  around  the  fires  in  the  camp. 

TJilpv  nnd  his  men  Imvc  di^rippparw?,  A  shout  from  up  the  mr!\'s 
in  tlie  ^vell-]^nown  Irish  voice  gives  the  glad  intellig;en(e  that  he  has 
brought  with  him  all  the  prisoners  he  oonld  find  in  camp. 

^^ere  are  Utree  women,  rir,  and  two  little  diildrsn,-- two  girls ; 
ttey're  so  frighlmed  that  I  can  hardly  find  out  much  from  them,  but 
Aey  sny  there  was  no  more  left." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Now,  men,  open  out  right  and  left,  and  fall 
bacii  very  slowly.  Sergeant,  take  six  of  the  men  and  move  up  so  as 
to  he  dose  to  Rdey  in  case  they  attadc  from  tiie flank.  Are  we  all  here? 
Are  any  wounded  or  hurt?*'  He  asks  the  question  with  a  little  stream 
of  blooid  trickling  down  from  his  left  temple,  but  of  which  he  seems 
perfectly  unaware :  either  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  has  torn  the  skin  and 
made  quite  a  furrow  through  the  hair. 

"  Murphy,  sir,"  says  one  of  the  men,  is  shot  throogh  the  arm,  and 
Lathrop  has  got  a  bullet  in  the  leg;  but  they're  only  flesh-wounds: 
they're  lying  here  just  back  of  us." 

Lnne  turns  alx)ut,  nnd  finds  two  of  hi?  mon  looking  a  little  pale, 
but  j>erfectly  plucky  and  tielf-jK>s>sessed.  "  W  e'il  get  you  along  all  right, 
men,"  he  says ;  "  don't  worry. — Now,  lads,  turn  about  every  ten  or 
flfteen  steps,  and  aee  tiiat  they  don't  fsk  doae  upon  yon.  Look  well  to 
the  left." 

Then  slowly  they  fall  back  towards  the  pas.«.  Every  now  find  then 
a  shot  comes  whizzing  by,  an  the  Apnch(  >^  n-'jain  courage  ati  l  crwp  up 
to  their  abandoned  camp.  But  not  until  thoy  are  well  back  over  the 
ridge,  and  Ril^  and  bis  little  party,  fairly  carrying  their  rescaed  cap- 
tive are  nearly  out  1^  harm's  way,  do  the  acatterM  warriors  b^in  to 
realize  how  few  in  number  their  assailants  must  be.  Rallying  shonts 
can  be  heard  among  the  rocks,  and  then  there  come  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  out  on  the  plain  below  and  the  answering  yells  of  the  returning 
raiders. 

"  Run  to  Corporal  Riley  and  tell  him  to  make  all  the  haste  he  can,'* 
Lane  orders  his  trumpeter.  "Tell  him  to  pit  back  to  the  horses,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  he  has  left  his  women  in  a  safe  place  there,  to  throw 
up  stone  shelters  wherever  it  is  possible. — Eoyee,  you  look  out  for 
this  front  I  will  go  to  the  left.  If  any  of  your  men  are  hit,  have 
than  flicked  up  and  moved  rapidly  to  the  rear;  of  course  we  cau't 
leave  any  wounded  to  fiiU  into  thdr  hands ;  but,  where  possible,  keep 
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your  men  under  cover  :  and  keep  under  yourself,  sir :  don't  lei  me 
aee  you  ezpoeing  yovtelf  nniieoeeiarily,  as  I  did  a  while  ago.'' 

And  onoe  again  retreat  is  resumed.  Lane  looks  anxiooaly 
among  the  rocks  down  the  hill  to  liis  left,  every  instant  expecting  to  see 
the  vonnp  hraves  hurrying  to  the  assault.  But  now,  as  though  in 
obedience  to  the  signals  of  some  leader,  the  Apaches  oease  their  pursuit 
Laos  well  knows  that  the  matter  is  not  yet  ooDdodfid,  but  is  tnaakfal 
^  the  respite.  Still  warily  hia  little  force  continaes  the  withdrawal, 
and,  withoot  further  molestation,  reaches  the  gorge  of  the  San  Simon, 
and  soon  comes  in  sight  of  the  dip  among  the  rock*?  where  the  horses 
are  etill  hiddpn.  Here,  too,  Corporal  Riley  and  his  men  are  busily  at 
work  heaping  up  little  breastworks  of  rock,  and  Lane  directs  that  while 
the  woanded— there  are  three  oow-^ue  oairied  down  to  where  the 
rescued  women  and  children  are  lyings  the  other  men  &I]  to  and  helpw 
In  five  minutes  there  are  over  a  score  of  thera  at  work,  and  not  one 
instant  too  soon.  Corporal  Donnelly,  who  has  been  poste<l,  mounted, 
at  the  western  entrance  to  the  dehie,  comes  clattering  in  to  say  that  at 
least  a  hundred  Indians  are  swarming  down  the  ridge. 

And  now  the  fight  that  opens  Is  one  in  whioh  Sie  odds  are  greatly 
a^unst  the  drfendeis.  Lane  has  just  time  to  dimb  to  the  height  on 
the  east  and  take  one  lonir  lof>k  with  hi?  glasses  over  the  flats  beyond 
the  p;iss,  praying  for  a  sigiit  oi  a  dust-cloud  towart!-?  tlie  Pyramid  Spur, 
when  with  simultaneous  crash  of  musketry  aud  chorus  of  yells  the 
Apaehfis  come  sweeping  down  to  the  atlaok. 

Meantime,  where  are  the  looked-fbr  snpporte?  Lane,  with  wearied 
borseB,  had  made  the  march  from  Ae  nulway-etation  to  the  pass  in  a 
little  over  fourteen  hours.    It  was  5.30  when  he  started  and  8.15  when 

he  nnsaddlwl  amono'  the  rocks.  Hp  had  ronie  through  tlin  Itlnzinnr  sun- 
shine of  the  long  June  ikiy  ;  nmetimes  at  the  trot,  sometimes  at  the 
lope,  ofUimes  dbmouuting  and  leading  when  crossing  ridges  or  ravines. 
He  was  still  pale  and  weak  from  his  long  illoenk  and  suffering  from  a 
sorrow  that  had  robbed  him  of  all  the  buoyawsy  be  bad  ever  possessed. 
But  the  sense  of  duty  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  solaier^irit 
triumphed  over  the  ills  of  the  flesh. 

Koel,  starting  at  4.45  P.M.,  with  horses  and  men  fi^esh  and  eager, 
with  a  guide  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  aud  the  bright  starlight 
to  cheer  his  comrades,  oonid  reasonably  be  eacpeoled  to  eover  the  same 
ground  in  the  same  time ;  every  old  cavalryman  knows  that  horses  travel 
better  by  night  than  by  day.  By  <i^^y><\  nVht?  he  and  his  men  should 
l)e  at  the  pft^s  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time  set  by  Lane.  It  wa*?  only 
a  week  before  that  the  cantain  had  declared  at  the  "  Queen  City"  that 
he  bad  never  felt  so fit'^  in  bis  lift  and  a  cam{iaigii  wonid  just  suit 
him.  Things  seemed  to  have  a  different  color,  however,  as  he  watohed 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  behind  the  distant  Peloncillos.  The  words 
of  the  young  infantry  adjutnnt  kept  refMirriiig  to  him,  and  he  knew  of 
old  that  when  Lane  started  ai\er  Indians  lie  was  '*dead  sore  to  get 
'em,' '  as  Mr.  Mason  was  good  enough  to  remind  him. 
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Twice  before  snnwt  the  guule  hnA  ventured  to  stiggest  a  qaicVer 
gait,  bnt  Noel  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  get  hia  horses 
to  the  soeue  worn  out  and  unfit  for  pursuit.  Mr.  Mason,  who  heard 
this,  begged  to  remuid  the  captain  mt  punait  was  not  the  oUeofc : 
tbejr  were  expected  to  get  there  in  time  to  help  Lane  head  ou  the 
attempt  at  fnrtficr  flij;ht,  and  to  hold  the  Apachf?,  wherever  met,  until 
the  pursuing  force  could  reach  them  from  the  north  and  hem  them 'in. 
Noel  ranked  Mason  only  a  few  fil^  and  knew  well  tliat  all  the  regi- 
ment would  aide  with  his  sabaltem  i  so  he  was  forced  to  a  Aow  of  cor- 
diality and  consideration.  He  rode  by  the  lieutenant's  side,  assuring 
him  of  the  sense  of  strength  it  gave  him  to  have  with  him  a  man  of 
such  experience.  "For  yon r  sake,  Mnson,  T  wish  I  had  been  twelve 
hours  later,  so  that  you  could  have  had  the  glory  of  this  thing  to  your- 
self; but  you  know  I  oouldu't  stand  iL  I  hud  to  pull  wires  like  sin  to 
^t  lelieved.  as  it  was.  Old  Hudson,  the  head  of  tne  feeratting-senrice, 
juat  swore  he  wouldn't  let  me  go,  because  I  had  had  good  luck  in  the 
class  and  number  of  the  recruits  T  pent  him.  Penoflttlljj  too,  I'm  in 
no  shape  to  riile.    See  how  fat  I've  grown?" 

Mason  saw,  but  said  a  fit\y-mile  ride  ought  not  to  stagger  any  cavalry- 
man, hard  or  soft,  and  made  no  reply  whatever  to  the  captain's  aooonnt 
of  how  hesuooeeded  in  getting  relieved.  Hedidn't  believea  wordof  it 
Night  came  on  and  found  them  still  marching  at  steady  walk. 
Halts  for  rest,  too,  liad  Ix-en  frequently  ordcrwl,  and  at  last  Mason 
could  stand  it  no  lon^r^ f  After  repeated  looks  at  his  watch,  he  had 
burst  out  witii  an  earnest  appeal : 

Captain  Noel,  we'll  never  gef  there  In  time  at  this  rate  Surely, 
sir,  the  orders  you  got  from  the  general  mast  be  different  from  those 
that  came  to  the  post.  Therf  sai^  make  all  speed,  lose  not  a  moment. 
Did  not  yours  say  so  too?" 

"  The  general  knew  very  well  that  I  had  marched  cavalry  too  often 
not  to  understand  just  how  to  get  there  in  time,*'  was  Noel's  stately 
reply ;  and,  though  chafing  imnirdly,  Maaon  was  compelled  to  silence. 
Ten  o'dock  came,  and  atill  it  was  no  better.  Then  both  the  lieutenant 
and  the  n^nidc,  after  a  moment's  consultation  dnn'ncf  a  rest,  approached 
the  captaui  and  begged  him  to  increase  the  gait;  and  when  they 
mounted,  the  command  did,  for  a  wliile,  niove  on  at  a  ^og,  whi<ui 
Mason  would  ftin  have  increased  to  the  lope,  but  Noel  mterposed. 
Midnight,  and  more  rests,  found  them  fully  ten  miles  behind  the  point 
where  the  guide  and  the  lieutenant  had  planned  to  be.  Even  the  men 
Imd  l>egun  to  murmur  among  themselves,  and  to  contrast  the  captain's 
spiritless  advance  with  Mr.  Mason's  lively  methods.  Two  o'clock, 
and  the  Pyramid  Range  was  still  far  away.  Daybreak  came,  and  Mason 
was  nearly  mad  with  misery,  the  guide  sullen'  and  disgusted.  Broad 
daylight, — six  o*clook,-^ttd  hers  at  last  were  the  Pyramid  Buttes  at 
their  right  front,  and,  coming  towards  them  on  the  trail,  a  single  hoise- 
man.    "  It  is  Sergeant  Luce,"  said  some  of  the  foremost  tnwj^ers. 

And  Luce  had  a  not&f  whicli  iic  handed  to  Lieutenant  Ma^Mm ;  but 
that  gentleman  shook  his  head  and  indicated  Nod.  The  captun  took 
it  in  aiknoe,  opened  it,  glanced  over  the  oontents^  changed  color,  as  all 
could  aes^  aiid  then  inqmrsd^ 
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«  How  fiuf  is  it,  sergeant?" 

"  It  must  be  fifteen  miles  from  here,  sir.  I  oame  slowly,  because 
my  horse  was  worn  out,  and  l>ecause  Captain  I^ne  tliniii^^iit  thnt  T 
would  meet  the  troop  very  much  u^m*  tiie  paas.  lL':i  mure  ihaii 
fifteen  mlkB,  I  rec^n." 

"  Had  the  attack  be^n  before  jou  left  V* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  could  bear  the  ehots  as  I  oame  oat  of  the  paa^ 
hear  them  distinctly." 

"  May  I  iuqaire  what  the  news  is,  captain  V  said  Mr.  Mason,  riding 
up  to  his  side. 

**  Wd),*'  was  dw  reply, "  Laae  writei  that  he  has  headed  the  ApacheBy 

and  that  he  is  joot  moving  in  to  the  attack. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  see  the  note,  sir?"  said  Mason,  trembling 
with  exasperation  at  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

Noel  hesitated  :  "  Presently, — presently,  Mr.  Mason.  We'll  move 
ibrwaid  at  a  trot»  now." 

Sergeant  Luce  rcint^d  aboot^  and,  riding  beside  the  fint  sei^nt  of 
K  Troop,  told  him  in  low  tones  of  the  adventures  of  the  previous  day 
and  night,  and  the  fact  that  the  A|>ache8  were  there  just  north  of  the 
pass  and  in  complete  force.  The  result  seemed  to  be,  m  tlie  word  was 
passed  among  the  men,  to  increase  the  gait  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
crowded  npoo  the  ksden,  and  Noel,  me  and  again,  thraw  up  his  hand 
and  wamra  tlie  mea  not  to  ride  over  the  heels  of  his  horse. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  still  they  bad  not  got  beyond  the  Pyramids. 
Eii;ht  o'clock,  and  they  were  not  in  sight  of  the  pass,  Nine  o'clock, 
and  still  the  goige  was  uot  m  view,  it  was  not  until  n^ly  ten  tiiat 
the  muAvt  gate-way  seemed  to  open  before  them,  and  then,  far  to  the 
front,  their  eager  ears  (X)uld  oatch  the  sound  of  diarp  and  rapid  firing. 

"  My  God  !"  said  Mason,  with  irrepressible  excitement,  "  there's  no 
qne^tion  about  it,  captain.  Lane's  smroonded  there  I  For  heaven's  sake^ 
sir,  let's  get  ahead  to  his  support." 

**  Ride  forward,  sergeant,^'  said  Noel  to  Luce,  "  and  show  us  the 
shortest  way  yon  know  to  where  Osptain  Lsne  lias  oomlled  his  horses. 
—I  don't  like  the  idea  of  entering  that  pass  in  column,  Mr.  Mason.  The 
only  safe  way  to  dn  it  will  be  to  dinmount  and  throw  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers ahead.  If  Lane  is  surroandedy  the  Apaohes  undoubtedly  will 
open  fire  on  us  as  we  pass  through." 

^  Suppose  they  do,  «r :  we^ve  got  men  enough  to  drive  them  bai^. 
What  we  want  is  to  get  through  there  as  quickly  as  possible.^ 

But  Noel  shook  his  head,  and,  forming  line  to  tlie  front  at  a  trot, 
moved  forwnnl  r  fpw  hundred  yards,  and  then,  to  the  intense  rlipfrnst 
of  Mr.  Mason,  ordered  the  first  platoon  tiismounte<i  and  pushi  l  ahead 
as  skirmishers.  Compelled  to  leave  their  horses  with  number  iuur  of 
each  set,  the  other  troopers,  sullenly,  but  in  disdnlined  silenoe,  advanoed 
afeot  op  the  gentle  slope  whiflh  led  to  the  heiglitB  on  the  ri^t  of  the 
goive. 

Not  a  shot  impeded  their  advance ;  not  a  sound  told  them  that  th^ 
were  even  watched.  But  hr  up  through  the  pass  itself  the  sound  of 
sharp  firing  continoed,  and  every  now  and  th^  a  shrill  yell  indicated 
that  the  Apaches  were  evIdeDtly  havhag  the  best  of  it. 
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Again  Mason  rode  to  his  caj)tain.  "  I  beg  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"to  let  me  take  my  platoon,  or  the  other  one,  and  charge  thrmigh 
there.  It  ian't  poetsibie  that  they  can  knock  more  than  one  or  two  of 
us  out  of  the  saddle ;  and  if  you  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  men  they 
can  easily  be  taken  oare  of."  But  Nod  this  time  nbnlced  him, 

"  Mr.  Mason,  I  have  had  too  miieli  of  your  interference/'  be  eaidi 
and  I  will  tolerate  no  more.  I  am  in  command  of  this  troop^  air, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  iU  proper  condact." 

And  Mason,  rebuffed,  fell  back  without  further  word. 

The  ^am  was  reached,  and  atill  not  a  shot  had  been  fired.  Over 
the  low  ndge  the  dismoonted  tioopers  went»aad  not  an  Apaohe  was  in 
sight.  Then  at  last  it  became  evident  that  to  cross  the  stream  they 
would  have  to  ford  ;  and  then  the  "re«!l!"  was  sounded,  the  horses 
were  run  rapidly  iorward  to  the  skirmish-line,  the  men  swung  into 
saddle,  the  rear  platoon  closed  on  the  one  in  fron^  and  cautiously,  with 
Mason  kadiog  and  Nod  hanging  back  a  little  as  thongh  to  dixeot  the 
march  of  hie  column,  the  troop  passed  through  the  river  and  came  out 
on  tlic  other  side.  The  moment  they  reached  the  banJ^  Masoo  strnoka 
trot  without  any  ordei>i,  and  the  men  followed  him. 

Koel  hastened  turwani,  ahuutiug  out, Walk,  walk."  But,  finding 
that  th^  either  did  not  or  iroold  not  hear  him,  he  galloped  in  fiont  of 
the  tRMp^  and  sternly  ordered  the  leaden  to  decrease  theur  gait  and  not 
affon  to  take  the  trot  unless  he  gave  the  command. 

Jii9t  fit  this  minute,  from  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left,  half  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired  in  quick  sucoe^aiiou  ;  a  trooper  riding  beside  the 
first  sergeant  threw  up  his  arms,  with  the  sudden  cry, "  My  God  1  IVe 
got  it  r  and  fdl  back  from  the  saddle.  Noel  at  the  same  instant  Alt  a 
twinge  along  his  lefl  arm,  and,  wheeling  his  horse  about,  shouted,  **  To 
the  retir  I  to  tlie  rear !  We're  ambushed  !"  And,  despite  the  rallying 
cry  of  Mason  and  the  entiLaties  of  t!ie  guide,  the  men,  taking  the  cue 
from  their  leader,  reined  to  the  right  and  left  about  and  went  clattering 
out  of  the  pasB. 

Move  snots  came  froas  the  Anachea,  aome  aimed  at  the  fleeing  troop 
and  others  at  the  little  group  of  men  that  remained  behind ;  for  the 
poor  fellow  who  ha<1  been  shot  thmtigh  the  breast  lay  insensible  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  aud  would  iiave  been  abandoned  to  his  iate  but 
for  the  courage  and  devotion  of  Mason  and  two  of  the  leading  men. 
Flromptly  jumping  from  tbair  horses,  they  raassd  him  batwean  them, 
and,  laying  him  across  the  poauad  of  one  of  the  saddles,  supported  b^ 
the  troopers,  the  wounded  man  WSB  earned  back  to  the  foid,  and  fiom 
there  out  of  harm's  way. 

By  this  time  Noel,  at  full  gallop,  had  gone  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  to  the  rsar,  and  thare  the  £8t  aergeanlH-4iot  he-^rdlied  the  Cto^ 
reformed  it,  counted  faan,  and  faced  it  to  the  fronts 

When  Mason  returned  to  them,  leading  the  two  troopers  and  the 
dying  man,  his  face  was  as  black  as  a  tlmndcr-cloud.  He  rode  up  to 
his  captain,  who  was  stanching  witii  a  handkerchief  a  little  stream  of 
bloud  tliat  seemed  to  be  oomiug  down  his  leib  arm,  and  addressed  to 
him  these  wosda: 

''Oiptain  Nod,  then  wan  not  mora  than  aiz  or  eight  Apadiai 
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g^iartiing  ihoee  hoiVlits.  T^iere  was  no  excnsc  in  Gm!'=!  world^  ^ir,  for 
a  retreat  I  can  lake  my  platoon  and  go  through  there  now  without 
difficulty,  and  onoe  again,  sir,  I  implore  you  to  let  me  do  it/' 

Nod's  reply  was,  *' I  ba^ tliMajbsiid  too  mnxAifyomjtM  to-day, 
Mr.  Maaon.  If  I  hear  one  mora  wora,  jmi  ^  to  tiM  rear  in  arrest  I 
am  wounded,  sir,  but  I  will  not  turn  over  this  comraand  to  you." 

"Wounded  be  hanged  I  Captain  Nool,  you've  got  a  ecrat/^h  of 
which  a  child  ought  to  be  ashamea,"  was  the  furious  reply,  apou  which 
Noel,  oonsiderine  that  he  must  at  all  hasarda  mnm  tbe  dignity  of 
bis  poaiCioii,  ORMred  Lieutenant  Ifaaoo  to  4Xiiinder  himself  in  arrest 
Ana,  dismounting,  and  calling  to  (me  or  two  of  the  men  to  assist  him, 
the  captain  got  out  of  his  blouse  and  had  the  sleeve  of  his  tinder-shirt 
cut  ofr,  and  then,  in  full  hearing  of  the  oombat  up  the  pass,  pr«j<»ei]e(l 
to  have  a  bcratch,  as  Mason  Lad  truly  designated  it,  stanched  and 

Meantime,  the  troop,  sbamefaoed  and  disgnsted,  dtsmooated  and 
awaited  further  developments.  For  fiftoen  minutes  they  reinained 
there,  listening  to  the  battle  a  mile  away,  and  then  there  came  a  sound 
that  thrilled  every  man  with  excitement, — with  mad  loiiging  to  dwih  to 
the  front:  then  «aoM  enshsi  of  mnaketiy  that  told  or  the  arrivnl  of 
strong  reinforcementi  for  one  party  or  another, — which  party  was  soon 
developed  by  the  gloriou!^,  ringing  cheers  that  they  weU  reoogniaed  to 
be  those  of  their  comrades  of  Greene's  battalion. 

**  By  heavens  f  said  Mason,  with  a  groan,  "  af\er  all,  we  have  lost 
our  cthanoel  Itfa  Greene,  not  old  K  Ttmp,  that  got  there  in  ttmo  to 
save  them." 

The  looks  that  were  cast  towards  their  new  captain  by  the  men, 
standing  in  sullen  silence  at  their  hoEBsa'  hsad^  were  not  those  that  any 
soldier  would  have  envied. 

Directing  the  first  seigeant  to  take  half  a  dosen  troopers  and  ftel 
their  way  eantiously  to  tm  ftoot  and  asoertain  what  that  new  sound 
meant,  the  rest  of  the  men  meanwhile  tu  remain  at  ease,  Noel  still  sat 
there  on  the  ground,  as  though  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  The  blewl- 
ing,  however,  had  been  too  trifling  to  admit  of  any  such  supposition 
on  the  pert  of  those  who  had  been  looking  ou.  The  cheering  up  the 
pass  inofcasod.  The  firing  rapidly  died  away.  Soon  it  was  seen  that 
the  first  Mfgeant  was  signalling,  and  pfesently  a  man  came  riding  hiek. 
The  sergeant  and  the  others  disappearwl,  going  fearlessly  into  the  pass, 
and  eviileiuly  indirating  by  their  niovementg  that  they  anticipated  no 
further  resiititauce.  liia  arriving;  horseman  dibmuunted,  saluled  the 
captain,  mod  rroortod  anhstantialTy  that  the  paas  was  now  in  poaws 
sioD  of  Major  Greene's  men,  and  that  the  ApsdMS  wera  hi  ihll  flight 
towards  the  sonth,  some  of  the  troops  pnrsning. 

Then  at  last  it  th:it  the  "  mount"  was  sounded  by  the  trumpeter, 
and  hulf  an  hour  afterwards — full  three  hours  after  they  should  have 
been  there  Oaptain  Noel  with  K  Troop  arrived  at  Ae  aoene.  Iianei, 
faint  ficom  lose  of  blood,  was  lying  under  a  tree;  Ibnr  of  his  men  were 
killed  ;  one  of  the  lirlplr«?s  recaptured  Tyomen  had  been  shot  by  an  In- 
dian bullet;  live  more  of  the  "Devil's  own  DV  were  lying  wounded 
around  among  the  rooks.  Desperate  had  been  the  defence ;  sore  had 
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been  thdr  need ;  sale,  thorougkly  safe,  they  would  have  been  had  Noel 
ff>t  there  in  time ;  bat  it  was  Qreene's  liattaUon  that  finally  reached 
3iem  only  St  the  last  moment.  And  yet  this  was  the  tfariUinnennonnoe* 
ment  that  appeared  in  the  Qneen  Ci^.  CfkromdU  .in  its  mcnung  edition, 

two  days  nflerwards : 

"  Gallant  Noel  I  R^ue  of  the  Indian  Captives  I  Stirrij^g  Puxaait 
and  Fierce  Battle  with  the  Apaches  I 

^  A  dflspatdi  leoeiTed  last  night  by  the  Hon.  Amos  Withers  an- 
nonnoes  the  rehim  from  the  front  of  Captain  Noel,  who  so  leoently  left 
oar  midst,  with  a  portion  of  his  troop,  bringing  with  him  the  women 
and  children  who  had  been  run  off  W  the  Apacnes  on  their  raid  among 
the  ranches  south  of  Uieir  reservation.  'I  lie  cajitain  reports  a  severe 
fi^ht,  in  which  man^  of  the  rugimeiiL  were  killed  and  \vouuded|  he 
himself,  though  making  light  of  the  matter,  leoeiving  a  bullet  thioagh 
the  left  arm. 

"  While  the  rest  of  the  command  had  gone  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
Apaches,  the  captain  was  sent  by  the  battalion  ooffimander  to  escort 
the  captives  buck  to  the  railway. 

This  despatch,  though  of  a  private  charsoter,  is  fully  sabstantiated 
by  the  official  report  of  the  general  commanding  the  department  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Captain  Noel,  of  the  Eleventli  Cavalry,  Iia?^  ]\M  reached  the 
railway,  bringint:  with  him  all  but  one  of  the  worn*  n  and  children 
whom  the  Ajiaches  had  carried  oil  into  captivity.    The  other  was  shot 

a  bullet  in  the  desperate  fight  which  occorred  in  San  Simon  Bses 
between  the  eommandaof  Osptaine  Lane  and  Ncx  I  and  the  Apaches, 
whose  retreat  they  were  endeavoring  to  head  off.  Greene's  battalion 
of  the  Eleventh  arrived  in  time  to  take  part ;  but  on  their  a{)|>ear- 
ance  the  Apaches  fled  through  the  mountains  in  the  wildest  couiuaion^ 
leaving  much  of  their  plunder  behind  them« 

'''It  ia  impossible  ae  yet  to  give  aocavate  aooonnts  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  but  our  losses  are  reported  to  have  been  heavy.' 

"  How  thoroughly  have  the  predictions  of  the  Chronicle  with  r^rd 
to  this  gallant  ofi^cer  been  fullllled  !  To  his  relatives  and  his  many 
friends  in  our  midst  the  Chronicie  extends  its  most  hearty  congratula< 
tiona.  We  piediot  that. the  weleome  whiefa  Captain  Noel  will  reoeive 
will  be  all  tmit  hia  fondest  dieama  oould  possibly  have  cheriBbed.'^ 


For  a  week  the  story  of  Gordon  Noel's  heroism  was  the  tiJk  of 
Qneen  City  socie^.  He  had  led  the  eharee  upon  the  Indians  after  a 
pursuit  of  over  a  handred  miles  through  tEe  desert   He  had  fisnght 

his  way  to  the  cave  in  w)ii<  h  those  poor  ra]>tive  women  were  guarded, 
and  had  himself  cut  tiio  ihongs  that  bound  tliem.  He  was  painfuHy 
wounded,  but  never  quit  the  light  till  the  last  iiuvage  was  driven  irom 
the  field.  For  daring  and  hriTliant  conduct  he  was  to  he  promoted 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  captains  in  his  regiment  His  name  was 
already  before  the  President  for  a  vacancy  in  the  Adjutant-General'a 
I>epartment,  and  the  appointment  would  oe  announced  at  once.  He 
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was  coming  East  just  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  said  he  was  well  enough 
to  travel.  Mr^.  Noel  wantf><)  to  join  him,  bat  he  had  telegraphed 
saying  no,  that  he  would  soon  be  with  her. 

Bo  rang  the  choroa  for  several  days.  At  the  club  the  men  shook 
hands  over  the  news,  and  sent  telegrams  of  praise  and  oongiatnlslaoD 
to  Noel,  and  drank  lus  health  in  hampers ;  and  two  or  three  ''old  sore- 
heads/' who  ventured  to  point  ont  that  the  official  reports  were  not  yet 
in,  were  pooh-poohed  and  put  down. 

Aiuos  Withers  had  left  for  Washington  on  a  midnight  train  im- 
mediately after  ftimishing  the  Chromeh  with  the  contents  of  his  de- 
spatch, making  no  allusion  to  that  part  of  it  which  said,/' Now  rash 
for  that  vaoanoy.  Not  an  instant  must  be  lost''  Nobody  coula  say 
nay  to  the  man  who  had  sulwcribed  the  heaviest  sum  to  the  campaign 
fund  in  his  own  State,  and  therefore  both  its  Senators  and  half  its 
representatives  in  the  House  went  with  him  to  the  President  to  urge 
the  immediate  nomination  of  Oaptmn  Noel  to  the  majonty  in  the  Ad- 
jntant-General's  Department  nuuie  vacant  by  the  promotion  oonsemient 
upon  the  retirement  of  one  of  its  oldest  metul)er8.  Already  the  War 
Department  had  furnished  the  Exooutivc  witli  thf^  mme^  and  records 
of  the  four  men  whom  it  considered  most  deserving,  and  Gordon  Noel's 
name  was  not  one  of  the  four.  But  what  was  that  in  comparison  with 
the  eminent  pecuniary  and  political  services  of  Mr.  Withers,  when  the 
nephew  had  just  behaved  so  superbly  in  action  ? 

Meantime,  the  Apaches  Imr!  scattered  tlirongh  the  monnfnin?^  and 
escaped  across  the  border,  the  remnant  of  Lane's  troop  taking  part  in 
the  pursuit,  and  they,  with  their  commander,  only  slowly  returning  to 
the  railway.  Fbr  three  or  four  days  Nod  had  the  wires  and  the  corre- 
spondents pretty  much  to  himself ;  but  then  some  of  those  enterprising 
news-gatherars  had  been  getting  particulars  from  the  men,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  of  Troop  in  the  d''t<'U'}iment  who  f^ould  not  conceal 
their  derision  and  codtcrupt  wlien  the  uewspaper-tiien  npoke  of  the 
bravery  of  tlieir  captain.  This  set  the  correspondents  to  ferreting,  and 
then  the  despatohes  began  to  take  a  different  color.  The  very  day  that 
Mabel  received  her  first  letter  from  her  hu^nd,  and  was  reading  ex- 
tracts from  it  t<)  envi(nis  friends  who  had  oomt^  in  to  swell  the  chonis 
of  jubilee  and  congratulation,  an  evening  pa{)er  intimated  that  recent 
des^tches  received  from  the  seat  of  war  revealed  a  difierent  state  of 
affiuiB  than  was  popularly  supposed. 

Bat  by  this  tim$  interest  was  waning.  It  is  the  first  impression 
that  is  always  the  strongest,  the  first  story  that  is  longest  remembered, 
and  no  man  who  has  believed  one  version  will  accept  the  truth  without 
vigorous  resistance.  In  his  letter  to  his  wife,  Noel  had  spoken  modestly 
of  himself  and  slightingly  of  Ids  wounds.  This  only  made  her  wor- 
ship him— her  hero,  her  gallant  Gordon — ^tlie  more  insanely.  He  inti- 
mated that  be  bad  been  compelled  to  place  in  arrest  one  of  the  promi- 
nent oflTiocrs  of  the  regiment  for  misconduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  this  and  previous  inaiters^  he  said,  would  surely  make  of  this  officer 
an  unrelenting  foe.  She  need  not  be  surpri^d,  therefore,  if  this  gen- 
tleman should  strive  to  do  him  grievous  harm.  Mabel  blushed  be- 
comingly as  she  read  these  lines  to  some  of  her  firiends,  and  that  night 
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at  the  club  it  wa^  hinted  that  Lane  hnd  been  plawd  in  cl  )se  arrest  for 

failing  to  support  Is'oel  in  hi^  de:;penite  assault.    Just  at  thi:^  timej  too^  1 

Mr.  trilben  ctme  back  from  WasbingtoD,  looking  mjsterioiM. 

The  next  pafaliahed  deq)atches  were  from  the  general  himselfl    He  : 
"wns  incenfM?d  over  the  escape  nf  the  Apaches.    Measnrrs  fnrthp  rapture 
were  complete,  and  it  was  broadly  hinted  that  a  certain  officer  would  be  ^ 
brou^^t  to  trial  for  hia  ikilure  to  carry  out  positive  orders. 

It  la  believed,''  eud  the  CAronnfe,  <'  that  the  officer  refened  to  k 
well  known  in  oar  community,  as  he  had,  oddly  enough,  been  a  prede* 
cesser  in  the  recniit*ng-«iervice  of  the  actual  hero  of  the  campaign." 

Two  weeks  went  by.  There  was  no  auuounoemeut  of  Noel  a  name 
aa  promoted. '  Other  matters  occupied  the  attention  of  the  club  and  the 
coteriee,  end  no  one  knew  just  what  it  all  meant  when  it  waa  annoonoed 
that  Mrs.  Nod  had  anddenly  left  for  the  frontier  to  join  her  husband. 
Perhaps  his  wounds  were  more  severe  than  at  first  reported.  Then  it 
was  noticed  that  Mr.  Withers  wa?  in  a  vcr\'  nervnus  anr!  irritable  frame 
of  mind,  that  constant  despatches  were  uassing  between  him  and  Cap- 
tain Noel  in  die  Weat,  ana  that  snddenly  he  departed  again  on  some 
m)«terion8  errand  for  Waahineton.  And  then  it  was  announced  that 
Gaptain  Noel  would  not  lie  able  to  visit  the  East  as  had  been  expected. 

All  the  same  it  carae  aa  a  chock  which  completely  devastated  the 
social  circles  of  the  Queen  City  when  it  was  anuouuced  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  papers  that  a  general  court-martial  bad  been  ordered 
to  assemble  at  l^rt  Gregg,  New  Bleadco,  for  the  trial  of  C2wtain  Gk>iv 
don  Noel,  Sleventh  Cavalry,  on  cfaargea  of  misbehavior  in  toe  &oe  of 
the  eneray,  and  cf)ncluct  unDeooming;  an  oflRcer  and  a  gentleman. 

The  Clirt/iucle  made  no  allnsimi  to  the  matter  until  after  it  was 
heralded  over  the  city  by  the  other  journals.  Then  it  announced  that 
It  was  In  poosesrion  of  inlbrmatlon  showing  condnsivcly  that  Captain 
Noel  was  the  victim  of  the  envy  of  certain  officers  in  his  regiment,  and 
that  the  ohai|^  had  been  trumped  np  from  the  false  and  prejudiced 
statement  of  the  man  whom  he  had  been  rvmijx  lied  to  place  in  arrest 
for  misconduct  in  action.  "  Cuptaiu  Noel  iiad  demanded  a  court- 
martial,''  said  the  ChnmUU^  ''that  he  might  be  triumphantly  vindi' 
Gated,  as  he  undoabtedlj  would  be.'' 

At  tlie  club  several  men  snrroun rJed  Lientenant  Bowcn  with  eager 
inquiry  as  to  the  facts  in  the  cjase.  Boweu,  who  was  now  in  charge  of 
the  rendezvous  as  Noel's  successor,  was  verv  reticent  when  interrogated. 
He  Raid  that  while  an  officer  might  demana  a  court  of  inqniij,  he  ooold  * 
not  deoumd  a  court-martial ;  they  were  entirely  diflerent  things ;  and  it 
was  certainly  the  latter  that  had  been  ordered.  , 

"Was  there  not  some  likelihood  of  malice  and  envy  beinp:  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  charges?"  he  was  asked.  And  was  it  not  uniiur  to  let 
htm  be  tried  hw  olKers  preiudiced  agidnst  himf 

Bowen  saia  be  did  not  belong  to  the  Eleventh,  hut  he  knew  it  well 
enough  to  say  no  to  the  first  part  of  the  question.  As  to  the  other, 
there  were  only  two  officers  from  that  regiment  on  the  oonrt,  and  one 
was  NoeFs  old  friend  and  colond, — Riggs. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tuk  that  Mr.  Amos  Witheia  had  sud- 
denly appeared  and  begged  a  &w  words  in  private  with  Mr.  Boweu. 
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Wiihen  was  in  a  state  of  nervona  ezcHement,  aa  any  one  could 

Bfie.  He  talked  cagalyyeren  pleadingly,  with  the  silent  lieutenant,  and 
ftt  last  BUfiflenly  arose  and,  wit!i  the  look  of  a  dofeated  and  disoomfited 
man,  left  the  club-bouse,  entered  bia  carriage,  and  waa  driven  rapidly 

Tbat  night  an  officer  firom  the  War  Deiiartment  arrived  in  the 
Queen  City,  and  was  Glosete<l  for  a  wliile  with  Lieolenant  Bo  wen,  after 
which  the  two  went  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  and,  in  oonijiany  with  him, 
visited  the  cell  where  Taintor,  deserter  and  forger,  wiis  con  Rued,  took 
his  statement  and  that  of  the  Chief,  and  with  these  documents  the 
officer  went  on  to  division  head-quarters. 

Meantime  the  campaign  hadT  come  to  an  end.  Captain  Noel  had 
farted,  in  arre^it,  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Gregg,  and  Mrs. 
Riggs  had  tearfully  greeted  him:  "She  wotiM  so  love  to  have  him 
under  her  roof,  that  she  might  show  her  sympatiiy  and  friendship  ;  hut 
80  many  ofBoers  of  hi^h  rank  were  coming  on  the  court  that  tlie  colouel 
im  comnellfid  to  give  eveiy  bit  of  room  he  bad  to  them.**  Sfoel 
thanlced  aesr  neryoosly,  and  said  he  could  be  comfortable  anyM'here,  Imt 
his  wife  was  coming :  she  had  telegraphed  that  she  oould  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  when  he  wri'^  sunc'ring  wrong  and  outrage.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Lownde?,  moved  to  iustant  sympathy,  begged  that  he  would 
make  their  quartei's  his  home,  and  placed  their  bebt  room  at  his  dis- 
posal* 

Two  evenings  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  go  bimadf  to  the  rail- 
way to  meet  poor  Mabel,  who  tlircw  herself  into  his  arms  and  almost 
sobbed  her  heart  out  at  sight  of  his  now  haggard  and  care-worn  face. 
Mrs.  Lowndes  then  came  forward  and  strove  to  com  tort  her,  while 
Noel  nwhed  off  to  send  8(nne  telegrams.  Then  they  drove  oat  to  the 
poet,  and  Mabel's  spirits  partially  revived  when  she  found  tbat  it  waa 
not  a  pri^n  she  had  come  to  share  with  her  husband*  Everybody  waa 
Bo  gentle  and  kind  to  her,  she  begaa  to  believe  there  was  nothing  Tery 
aerious  in  the  matter,  after  all. 

It  lacked  vet  five  days  to  the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  in  the  inter- 
venii^  time  tnere  arrived  at  the  post  a  prominent  and  dktininiidied 
laivyer  from  the  East,  sent  to  conduct  the  defence  by  Mr.  Withers's 
orders;  and  many  a  long  talk  did  he  hold  with  hia  dient  and  the 
officers  who  were  gatiieriug  at  Gregg. 

The  cliarges  of  misconduct  in  face  of  the  enemy  had  been  preferred 
by  the  Department  commander,  who  cited  as  his  witnesses  Captain 
Lane,  lientenant  Mason,  Lientenant  Bovoe,  the  guide,  and  two  or 
three  non-commisaioned  officers.  To  the  charge  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman  "  there  were  specifications  setting  forth 
that  he  had  ciiuswl  to  be  circulated  and  published  reports;  to  the  effect 
tliat  it  was  hid  command  that  had  been  severely  eUjgaged,  and  his  com- 
mand that  had  rescued  the  captives  and  defeatea  the  Indiana,  which 
statements  he  well  knew  to  be  false.  Two  or  three  correspondents  and 
railway  employees  and  the  tel^raph  operator  were  witnesses.  This 
would  be  a  hard  one  to  prove  affirmatively,  as  the  judge-advocate  found 
when  he  examined  his  witne^es  as  they  arrived,  and  tlie  great  lawyer 
assured  the  accused  officer  that  he  could  secure  him  an  acquittal  on  tnat 
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charge.   The  real  danger  lay  in  the  tOBtimoDy  of  Captftin  Lm  and 

Lieutenant  Mason,  w!ia  had  not  vet  come. 

And  now,  hour  after  hour,  for  two  days,  Mahel  ■^ras  reading  in  her 
husband's  face  the  utter  hopelesiuiess  that  pos&cssai  Lira ;  nay,  morei 
the  truth  was  being  revealed  to  her  in  all  its  damning  details.  It 
might  be  impossible  fi>r  the  prcMeoutioD  to  prove  that  he  bad  actually 
caused  the  false  and  boastful  storks  to  be  given  to  the  press  and  the 
public ;  hut  how  about  the  telegrams  and  letters  Mr.  ^\'ither9  lind  so 

{)roudly  come  to  show  her?  How  about  the  telegrams  aud  letters  she 
lerself  had  received?  What  impression  could  she  derive  &om  them 
bat  that  be  was  tbe  bero  of  the  whole  a&ir,  and  that  be  was  lying 
painfiilly  wounded  when  he  wrote?  The  gash  through  the  boiutifui 
white  arm  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  scratch  u}X)n  tlie  skin,  that  a  pin 
might  have  made.  It  was  Greene's  command  from  Fort  Graham  that 
had  rescued  Laue,  and  Lane  with  his  meu  who  had  rescued  the  cap- 
tives, and  then  fought  so  haid,80  desperately,  against  such  fearful  odds, 
and  sustained  their  greatest  kisses,  while  her  nero, — ^her  Gordon, — ^with 
nearly  filly  men,  was  held  only  a  mile  away  by  half  a  dom  ngatnuf- 
fins  in  the  rocks.  She  Imd  almost  adored  him,  lx'lie%nng  him  godlike 
in  courage  and  ni:iLi;n;uiimity  ;  but  now  on  every  side  the  re?^l  facts  were 
coming  to  light,  and  slie  even  wrung  them  from  his  reluctaut  iipe.  And 
yet— and  yet — ^he  was  her  bosbanc^  and  she  loved  him. 

Again  and  again  did  she  qnesUon  Mr.  Falooner,  the  eminent  counsel, 
as  to  the  poesibuities.  This  gentleman  had  fought  all  through  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  had  won  high  commendation  for  bravery.  He 
had  taken  the  case  because  he  believed,  on  Wiiliers's  statement,  that 
Nod  was  a  wronged  and  injured  man,  and  because,  possibly,  a  fee  of 
phenomenal  proportion  could  be  looked  for.  He  met  among  the  old 
captains  of  the  Eleventh  men  whom  he  had  known  in  Virginia  in  the 
war-<lays,  and  learned  from  them  what  Noel's  real  reputation  wa?.  find, 
beyond  pei'ad venture,  how  he  liad  shirkeil  Jinfl  played  the  oowaixl  in 
the  last  campaign  :  so  tliat  he,  who  had  known  Mubd  Vincent  from 
her  babyhood  and  loved  her  old  &tber,  now  shrank  from  the  sorrow  of 
having  to  tell  her  the  truth.  Yet  she  demanded  it,  and  he  had  to  say 
that  her  husband's  fate  hinged  on  the  evideuoe  that  might  be  given  by 
Oaptain  Lane  and  Mr.  Mason. 

That  very  night  these  two  officers  arrived,  tt^ether  with  three  raem- 
bers  of  the  court.  The  following  day  at  ten  o'clock  the  court  was  to 
bqpn  its  session,  and  four  of  its  members  were  stUI  to  oone.  That 
night  Mr.  Falooner  and  her  husband  were  closeted  with  several  men  In 
succession,  seekinfj  evidence  fnr  the  defence.  That  night  there  came  a 
despatch  from  Witliera  saying  he  had  done  his  ho^t  in  Washii^ton,  but 
that  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  President  would  interfere  and  accept 
Noel's  resignation  from  the  sendee. 

Nod  showed  this  to  Mabd  and  sank  upon  the  so&  with  a  groan 
of  despair. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  !"  she  whimpered,  kneeling  by  his  side  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  don't  give  way  !  Tiiere  must  hope  yet  I 
They  ^uuot  prove  such  cruel  diarges !  Tiiere  must  be  a  way  of 
Averting  this  trouble." 
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^'Tbere  ■        aaid  lie,  starting  ap.  ^There  k  one,  if  yoa  will 

only  do  it  to  save  me." 

"  What  wonld  I  not  do  to  save  you,  Gordon?"  she  asked,  though 
her  face  was  paling  now  with  awful  dread  of  wliat  the  demand 

Ifafad,  my  wil^  it  is  to  see — him  &t  once.  There  is  nothing  that 
he  will  not  do  for  you.  I  know  it — ^for  I  know  what  he  ha-s  done. 
See  him.  You  know  what  to  say.  I  cannot  prompt  you.  But  get 
him  to  tell  as  little  as  he  possibly  can  in  regard  to  this  case." 

Gordon  F  she  cried.  "  you  ask  me  to  do  this,  after  the  great 
wmrldidbiiiir 

There  is  no  other  mtf^  was  the  sullen  aiiswer.  And  he  turned 
moodiljr  fiKMn  her  aide^  leaving  her  atonned^  apeechleae. 


XVIL 

Somewhere  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  jadge-a  U  o -ate  of  (he 
court  drop{)ed  in  at  the  **  barliolor  quarters,"  where  both  Lane  and 
Mason  had  been  made  welcome,  and  asked  to  see  thos^  ^nntleraen.  He 
was  conversing  with  them  over  the  afiair  at  the  San  Simon,  when  Cap- 
tam  Lowndes  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

'^Amlintradhwr  asked  the  latter.  <^  I  merely  widied  to  speak 
to  Lane  a  moment' 

"  By  no  means,  Lownd^.  Come  right  Xn,  We'll  Im?  through  in 
one  minut(». — Then,  as  I  understand  you,  Lane,  you  coiiUi  distinctly 
see  K  IVuop  as  it  forded  the  stream,  and  could  see  the  Apuches  who 
fired  upon  tbem  f 

^  Tes,— distinctly.  I  was  praying  fbr  their  ooming,  as  onr  ammuni- 
tion was  running  low.  The  Indians  seemed  so  encouraged  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  drove  them  back  that  the  whole  band  swarmed  out 
from  cover  and  crowded  on  us  at  once.  It  was  in  the  next  fifteen 
minatas  thiit  my  men  were  lolled,— and  that  poor  woman.*' 

"  And  there  were  only  six  Indians  who  opened  fire  on  Noel 

"Only  six,  sir." 

The  iddge-advoofite  was  silent  a  moment.  "There  is,  of  course,  a 
chance  that  onr  absentees  may  get  here  to-morrow  morning  in  time. 
If  ihey  do,  you  will  be  the  first  witness  called ;  if  they  do  not,  we  ad- 
journ to  awdt  their  arrival.  It  promises  to  be  a  long  case.  A  tele- 
eram  has  just  reached  me,  saying  that  additional  and  grave  diiaiges  are 
DMng  sent  by  mail  from  division  head-<]|uarters." 

Captain  Tyowndes  listened  to  this  brief  conversation  with  an  exiprm- 
sion  of  deep  perplexity  ou  his  kindly  face,  and  as  soon  as  the  judge- 
advocate  had  gone  and  Mason  had  left  the  room  he  turned  to  Lane : 

"  YoQ  know  they  are  staying  with  us.  That  poor  girl  has  come 
all  thb  weary  journey  to  be  with  him,  and  there  waa  absolutely  no 
place  where  she  ooola  by  her  head  unless  we  Opened  our  dooiB  and 
took  bim  in  too," 

Lane  bowed  assent :  I  had  heard,  Lowndes.  It  was  like  you  and 
l!hat  dear  wife  of  yours." 

**ljanj*  spoke  the  oldsr  mail,  impetnonslj'i  sAer  a  moment  of  em- 
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barrassed  silence,  "I  want  you  to  do  something  for  my  wife,  and  for 
me.  Cutue  home  with  me  fur  a  few  miuut^.  Yuu  wou't  see  him; 
bat-*it  it  that  hewt-broken  girL  She  begs  that  70a  will  aee  her, — 
to-night.    Here  is  a  little  note.'* 

Lane's  sad  face  had  grown  deathly  pale.  He  looked  wonderingly 
in  his  companion's  eyes  a  moment,  then  slowly  took  the  note  and  left 
the  room,  leaving  Lowndes  to  paoQ  the  floor  iu  much  disquiet. 

In  five  mmateB  the  ibfmer  xeappeared  in  the  door-wsf.  '^Ooae^" 
he  said,  and  himself  led  the  way  out  into  the  starlit  night.  Not  a 
.word  was  spoken  by  either  man  as  thny  slowly  walked  down  the  row. 
Arriving  at  hia  quarters,  Captain  Lowndes  ushered  his  friend  into  the 
little  army  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes  came  ibrward,  eztradinfir  both  her 
hands.  ^It  is  good  of  70Q  to  oome^"  she  said.  ''I  will  let  her  know, 
at  once." 

Two  shaded  lamps  cast  a  soft,  subdued  light  over  the  simply-fur- 
nished little  room.  What  a  contmst  to  the  sumptuous  surroundings 
of  the  home  in  which  he  had  hist  met  her  I  Lane  stood  by  the  little 
work-table  a  moment,  striving  to  subdue  the  violent  beating  of  his 
heart  and  the  tremors  that  shook  his  fiame.  Not  onee  had  he  seen  her 
since  that  wretched  night  in  the  library, — in  that  man  Noel's  arms. 
Not  once  had  he  permitted  the  thought  of  seeing  her  to  find  a  lodge- 
ment. But  all  was  diHerent  now ;  she  was  well-nigh  crushed,  heart- 
broken ;  she  had  been  deceived  and  tricked ;  she  was  here  practically 
ftieodless.  I  well  know  that  at  your  Iiands  I  deserve  no  snoh  mercy," 
die  had  writtm^  but  a  hopeteas  woman  b^  that  70a  will  oome  to 
her  for  a  few  moments, — for  a  verv  few  words." 

And  now  he  heard  her  foot-fall  on  the  stairs.  She  entered,  slowly, 
and  then  stopped  short  almost  at  the  threshold.  Heavens  1  how  he 
had  aged  and  champed  I  How  deep  were  the  lines  about  the  kind  gray 
eyes  I  now  sad  ana  worn  was  the  stem,  soldierly  face  I  Her  eyes  Sled 
with  tears  on  the  very  instant,  and  she  hovered  there,  irresolute,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  how  to  address  him.  It  was?  L«ne  that  came  to 
tlie  rescue.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there  aDualled  u;;^  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  woman  whom  he  had  so  ntterlj-HM>  fiitmfuUy  loved.  Where  was 
all  the  playful  light  that  so  thrillea  and  bewitched  him  as  it  flickered 
about  the  cornrrs  of  her  pretty  mouth?  Whither  had  fled  the  bright 
coloring,  the  radiance,  the  gladnct^,  that  lived  in  that  exquisite 
Was  tms  heavy-eyed,  pallid,  nerveless  being,  standing  with  hanging 
head  before  him,  the  peerless  queen  he  had  so  loyally  and  devotedly 
served, — whose  faintest  wish  was  to  him  a  royal  mandate, — ^to  kiss 
whase  soft  white  hand  a  joy  unutterable?  All  this  flashed  through 
his  mind  in  the  inst,int  of  her  irresolute  pause.  Then  the  great  pity 
of  a  strong  and  manful  heart,  tlie  tenderness  that  lives  ever  in  tha 
bravest,  sent  him  forward  to  htt  side.  All  thought  of  self  and  snar- 
ing, of  treachery  and  ooneealment  and  deception,  vuni  li  ^l  at  onoe  at 
the  sight  of  her  bitter  woe.  His  own  brave  eyes  filled  up  with  tears 
he  -would  gladly  have  hidden,  but  that  she  saw,  and  was  comforted. 
He  took  her  lin^,  nerveless  hand  and  led  her  to  a  chair,  saying  only 
her  name,— ^'  Mrs.  Noel" 

For  several  minntes  she  could  not  ffpeak,  but  wept  anieBtndnedl/^ 
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he,  poor  miow*  walking  the  floor  the  while,  longing  to  comfurt  her, 
yet  powcr1e<>^.  What  could  he  say?  What  oould  he  do?  At  last  she 
seeined  bj  regain  her  self-control. 

"Captain  Lane/'  she  aaid,  "it  is  useless  for  me  to  U:li  yoa  how 
mndi  I  have  leaned,  sinoe  ooming  here^  of  which  I  was  ignorant  before. 
.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  spare  me ;  people  have  been  so  considerate 
and  kind,  tliat  tlie  truth,  as  I  am  beq^inning  to  see,  has  been  kept  from 
me.  Mr.  Falconer,  Captain  Noel's — our  iawyer,  has  at  lost  admitted  that 
almost  everything  depends  upon  your  evidence.  Forgive  me,  if  you 
can,  that  I  believed  for  a  while  that  you  inspured  the  charges  against 
him,  I  know  now  that  yoa  refused  to  pre^  the  matter,  and  that-Uhat 
I  am  not  to  blame  any  one.  In  liis  deep  mislbrtltDe  my  duty  is  with 
my  husband,  and  he — consented  that  1  should  see  yon.  Captain  Lane," 
she  said,  rising  »a  she  spoke,  "  do  not  try  to  spare  my  feelings  now.  I 
am  prepared  for  anything, — ready  to  share  his  downfall.  If  you  are 
$MkM  aa  to  the  oontentB  of  the  note  yon  sent  him  joat  before  toe  fight, 
most  joa  tsXi  what  tliey  were?   Do  you  recall  them?'' 

"  I  must,  Mrs.  Noel.  I  remember  almost  the  exact  wovd^"  he 
rq>iied,  gently,  sorrowfully. 

"  But  that  is  all,  is  it  not  ?  You  know  nothing  more  about  the 
delay  in  reaching  you  V*  And  her  eyes,  piteous  in  entreaty,  in  aham^ 
in  aofeing,  sought  one  instant  his  sad  &od,  then  611  befiire  the  aorrow 
and  sympmy  in  his. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer;  and  at  last  she  looked  op, 
alarmed. 

**  Mrs.  Noel,"  he  said,  "  I  oould  not  help  it.  I  was  eagerly  await- 
ing theb  coming.  I  saw  them  approach  the  find  and  the  pasBi  I  saw 
that  there  were  only  six  Apaches  to  ranst  them ;  and  die  next  tlnng  I 

saw  was  the  retreat." 

"Oh,  Optain  Lane !"  she  rrie<l,  "must  you  testify  ns  to  this?" 
And  her  trembling  hands  were  clasped  in  misery.  "  Is  there  no  way, 
—no  wajT^ 

** Even  if  there  were,^  he  answered,  slowlv  and  moomiolljry  ''Mr. 
Mason's  testimony  and  that  of  the  men  would  be  still  mora  oondnsivo." 

Throwing  lierself  upon  the  sofa,  the  poor  girl  gave  way  to  a  fit 
of  uncontrollable  w^eepinff ;  and  I^ne  BiiXM  helplessly,  miserably  by. 
Once  he  strove  to  speak,  but  she  could  not  listen.  He  brought  her  a 
glass  of  water  presently  and  bgKgad  her  to  drink  it:  tiiere  waa  atill 
something  he  had  to  suggest  She  took  the  goblet  from  his  hand  and 
looked  up  eagerly  through  her  tears.  He  was  thinking  only  of  her — 
for  her — now.  The  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  happiness,  of  love, 
of  wife  and  home  and  hope,  and  who  had  done  tlie  utmost  tliat  he 
dared  to  rob  him  of  honor  and  his  soldier  reputation, — ^the  man  now 
wretchedly  listenii^  OTohead  to  the  mamur  of  voices  below,»he 
£>rgot  entirely  except  as  the  man  she  loved. 

Mrs.  Noel,  your  friends — his  friends — are  most  influential.  Can 
they  not  be  telegraphed  to  that  his  resignation  will  be  tendered  ?  Can 
they  not  stop  the  trial  in  that  way  V* 

**It  is  hopekaa*  It  hat  bew  tried,  and  idbtad.  If  he  ia  fi>nnd 
gniliy'there  is  nothing  lef^ — nothing  m,"  she  moaned^  ''but  to  take 
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faim  back  to  the  East  with  me^  snd,  "with  the  UUile  we  have  now,  to  buy 

some  quiet  home  in  the  country,  where  our  wretched  past  need  not  be 
known, — where  we  can  be  forgotten, — where  my  poor  husband  need  not 
have  to  haoe  his  head  in  shame.  Oh.  God !  oh.  God !  what  a  ruined 
life  I" 

Ib there  nodiinff  I  tm do  for  you,  Mn.  Noel?  LMen:  that  oenrt 
oannofc  b^^  the — the  case  to-morrow.  Four  memben  are  still  to 
come.  It  may  be  two  days  vpt, — perhaps  thrrr*.  Ppr!mps  Mr.  Withers 
and  his  friends  do  not  appreciate  the  danger  and  liave  not  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  President,  but — ^forgive  me  for  the  pain  this 
must  give  you — there  are  other,  new  charges  cominc^  from  dirbion 
bead-qnarlen,  that  I  fear  will  harm  him  still  more.  I  grieve  to  have 
to  tell  you  this.  Try  and  make  Mr.  Withers  tmderstand.  Try  and  get 
the  resifrnation  through.  If  vou  will  see  Mr.  f^ftlooiier  and—and  the 
captain  now,  I  can  get  the  telegra[)h  operator." 

"  What  diarges — what  new  accusations  do  you  mean  she  asked, 
her  ^es  dilating  with  dread.  Are  we  not  crashed  enough  already? 
Oh,  nfj^ve  me,  Ghptiin  Lane  I  I  ooebt  not  to  speak  bittCTly,  you— 
you  have  been  so  gowl,  go  gentle.  You,  the  last  man  on  earth  from 
whom  I  should  seek  mercy,"  she  broke  forth  impetuously, — "  you  are 
yet  the  one  to  whom  I  first  appeal.  Oh^  if  afler  this  night  I  never  see 
von  again,  believe  that  I  anner,  that  I  leaKn  the  wron?  I  have  done. 
I  was  never  worthy  the  faintest  atom  of  your  regard  ;  but  there's  one 
tbix^'— one  thing  vou  most  hear.  I  wrote  you  fhlly,  frankly,  im- 
ploringly, before— before  you  came — and  =r\v.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  hrid 
waited  days  for  your  reply,  refnsing  to  see  him  until  after  papa  died  ; 
and  then  I  was  weak  aud  ill.  You  never  read  the  letter.  You  sent 
them  all  back  unopened.  I  cannot  look  in  your  &oe.  It  may  have 
been  hard,  for  a  while,  but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  you  will 
thank  God — ^thank  0(xl — I  proved  faithless.*' 

And  then,  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  way  from  the  house,  she 
rushed  sobbing  to  her  room.  When  next  he  saw  her,  K^inald,  her 
brother,  with  Lowndes  «id  hia  tearfbl  wife,  was  liftlnff  her  into  the 
ambulance  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  railway,  and  &  doctor  rode 
away  beside  them.    But  this  was  ten  days  after. 

True  to  Lanc*8  prediction,  the  court  met  and  ndjonrned  on  the 
following  day.  Colonel  Stannard  and  Major  Turner  telegraj)hwl  that 
they  were  delayed  en  rouU  to  the  railway,  and  nothing  was  heard  from 
the  other  missing  members.  Two  daya  more  fimnd  m  court  in  readi- 
ness, but  the  trial  did  not  begin.  There  arrived  on  the  express  from 
the  Ea.«t,  the  night  l^efore  all  pccmcd  ready  for  the  opening  session. 
Lieutenant  liowen,  of  the  cavalry  recruitingHservioe,  with  two  gaards 
who  escorted  the  ex-d^k  Taintor. 

Tel^rams  for  Oaptain  Nod  had  besn  ooming  in  quick  sncceBsion, 
but  he  himself  was  not  seen.  It  was  Lowndes  wrho  took  the  replies 
to  the  office.  The  first  meeting  of  the  court  was  to  have  oceurrea  on 
Monday.  Tuesday  evening  the  judge-advoonte  sent  to  tlie  accused 
oflRcer  a  copy  of  the  additional  8p<>cification8  to  the  charije  of  condnct 
unbecomiog  an  ofhoer  and  a  gentleman,  and  notified  him  tiial  tliu  wii- 

MSBsa  had  just  arrived  by  tarn. 
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At  fear  O^doek  Wedne^ay  morning  Mrs.  Lowndes  was  aroused  bj 
a  tapping  at  her  door,  and  recx^ized  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Noel  calling 
her  name.  Hastily  she  arose  and  went  to  her,  finding  lier  trembling 
and  territiiKl.  Groraon,  she  said,  had  been  in  such  misery  that  he  would 
not  undress  and  try  to  sleep,  but  had  been  restlessly  pacing  the  floor  until 
after  midnight  Then  he  had  gone  dawn  to  malte  some  menwnuidey 
he  Hud,  at  toe  desk  in  which  he  and  Mr.  fUcouer  had  their  papensy 
and,  as  she  could  not  sleep,  she  soon  followef?  ;  but  be  was  not  tnere. 
Occasionally  he  had  gone  out  late  at  night  and  walke^l  about  the  parade 
after  every  one  but  the  guard  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  thought  he 
mnet  have  done  to  this  time^  and  ao  waitedi  and  waited,  and  peered 
out  on  the  parade  and  coukl  see  nothing  of  him.  At  hut  ahe  ooald 
bear  it  no  longer. 

LowudeM  hnd  liennl  the  sobbino^  voice  and  one  or  two  worrls.  He 
was  up  and  dretbed  in  no  time,  and  speedily  fboiid  the  othoer  ot  the 
da^.    "Do  you  think  he  could  have  made  away  with  himself?*-* 

^Suicide  1  nol"  anawered  lieatenant  Tncgr.    ^He^e  too  big  a 

coward  even  for  that !" 

No  sentry  had  seen  or  heard  auytliing  of  him.  The  whole  post 
was  searched  at  daybreak,  and  without  success.  A  neighboring  settle- 
ment) inieated  hj  minefa^  etook-men,  gamblen^  and  fogttivea  mm  jne- 
tioe,  wae  vieited,  hot  nothine  was  learned  that  woohl  teixi  to  dispel  the 
mystery.  One  or  two  hard  citizens — saloon-proprietors — poked  their 
ton«r"es  in  their  cheeks  and  intimated  that  "  if  properly  approached" 
they  could  give  valuable  information  ;  but  no  one  believed  them.  That 
nignt,  detjerted  and  well-nigh  distracted,  Mabel  Noel  lay  moaning  in 
her  Jittle  room,  aolfering  heaven  only  knows  what  tortima ;  fiir  nom 
the  Teaming  mother  arms,  far  from  home  and  kindred,  far  even  from 
the  recreant  husband  for  whose  jx>or  pal  e  slir  abandoned  all  to  fol- 
low him,  for  better  for  worse,  ibr  ri  her  for  poorer,  in  sicknese  or  in 
health, — only  to  be  left  to  the  pity  and  care  of  strangers. 

But  she  was  in  an  army  nome  and  among  loving,  loyal,  simple 
hearts.  The  women,  one  and  all,  thronged  to  the  litue  ootti^  im- 
ploring that  they  might  "  help  in  some  way."  The  men,  when  they 
were  not  d-.inming  the  runaway,  were  full  of  sup^estir^n  h«  t  -  the  course 
to  be  pursue*].  Mabel  would  accept  only  one  explanation  oi  his  dis- 
ap^pearance  :  cnuscd  by  misfortunes,  he  had  taken  Lis  own  life ;  he  liad 
aaid  he  woold.  But  the  regiment  eould  not  believe  it,  and  ta  forty- 
ei^t  hours  had  traced  him,  on  the  saloon-keeper's  horse,  over  to  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  thence  down  to  El  Paso.  More  than  one  mnn 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  whole  thing  oould  be  so  easily  settled  with- 
out the  scandal  of  all  that  evidence  hmxg  published  to  the  world.  The 
court  met  and  adjourned  pendiiw  the  receipt  of  oideiB  from  the  con- 
vening authority.  The  tdegmph  speedily  directed  the  return  to  their 
stations  of  tlie  several  members.  Lieutenant  Bo  wen  went  beok  to  the 
EuHt,  leaving  T»intor  in  tlip  (rnnrd-housc,  and  in  a  week  Reginald  Vin- 
cent came  to  take  his  sister  iionie  and  to  whisper  that  Grordon  was  safe 
in  the  city  of  Mexioo. — ^Mr.  With^  was  sending  him  money  there ; 
andao  60m  her  bed  w  illneai^  aoflering,  and  *^"**^'n*^p»  flie  poor  gid 
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was  almost  carried  to  her  train,  and  all  Fort  Gregg  could  have  wept  at 
eight  of  her  inn  mad  hppdess  fuot. 

She  ahmnk  from  seeing  or  meeting  any  of  her  old  associates)  yet 

was  en to  reach  her  mothfr's  roof,  fondly  Wipving  that  there  she 
,  would  fiud  letters  from  her  husband.  It  hurt  her  inexpressibly  that 
he  should  Jiave  tied  without  one  word  to  her  of  his  intentions ;  but  she 
ooald  forgive  it  beoaneeof  the  enfllsring  and  misery  that  bore  him  down 
and  unsettled  hie  mind.  It  slang  her  tiiat  Mr.  Withers,  not  she, 
should  be  the  first  to  learn  of  his  place  of  refuge ;  but  perhaps  he 
thought  slie  had  gone  East  at  once,  and  so  had  written  there.  She 
attributed  his  desertion  to  the  strain  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  ; 
bat  she  had  been  spared  the  sight  of  those  last  "  specifications.  Her 
first  inquiry,  after  one  long,  blessed  clasping  in  her  mother's  arms^  after 
the  burst  of  tears  that  eould  not  be  restrained,  was  for  Jettem  from 
him;  and  she  was  amazed,  incrednl  an«t,  when  told  there  were  none. 
Mr.  Withers  was  sent  for  at  oner  ;  that  eminent  citizen  would  giatily 
have  dodged  the  ordeal,  but  could  not.  lie  could  only  say  that  two 
telegrams  and  two  dnils  had  readied  him  tnm  Noel,  and  that  he  had 
honored  the  latter  at  si^ht  and  would  see  that  he  lacked  for  nothing. 

She  would  have  insisted  on  going  to  join  him  in  his  exile,  but  he 
had  sent  no  word  or  line;  he  had  i<rnorf»<i  her  entirely.  He  might  be 
ill,  was  the  first  thought;  but  Mr.  Withers  assured  her  he  was  phys- 
ically perfedJy  welU  "  Everything  is  being  done  now  to  quietly  end 
the  trouble,''  said  Mr.  Withen.  ^  We  will  see  to  it  at  Washington  that 
his  resignation  is  now  aooepted ;  for  they  will  never  get  him  before  a 
court,  and  niipht  well  make  np  their  mind^  to  it.  They  cannot  drop 
or  dismi.ss  him  lor  a  year,  with  all  tiieir  red-tajxi  methcxls  and  their 
prate  abtjut  the  *  honor  of  the  service.'  I've  seen  enough  of  the  army 
m  the  last  three  months  to  oonvince  me  it^a  no  plaee  a  ^ntlemaa. 
No,  my  dear,  yon  stay  here, — or  so  np  to  the  monnlaina.  We'll  have 
him  there  to  join  yon  in  a  month." 

But  the  niithorities  proved  obdurate.  Even  the  millionaire  failed 
to  move  the  War  Secretary.  Unless  Captain  Noel  canie  back  and  stood 
trial,  he  would  be  "  dropned  for  desertion'^  and,  if  he  came  back 
and  stood  trial,  woold  prooably  be  kicked  oat  as  a  coward  and  liar," 
Ihonght  to  himself  the  official  who  sat  a  silent  listener).  This  Noel 
would  not  do.  Withers  sent  him  to  Vera  Cruz  on  a  pseudo  business- 
visit,  and  Maljcl,  silent,  sad-faetd,  l>nt  weeping  no  more,  went  to  a 
little  resort  in  the  West  Virginia  mountains. 

Meantime,  another  court  had  been  convened,  another  deserter  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced,  and  before  bdng  taken  to  prison  he  made  full 
statement  to  Captain  Lane  and  two  officers  called  in  as  witnesses.  This 
was  Tain  tor.  He  had  known  Captain  Noel  ever  since  his  entry  into 
service.  Taintor  was  an  expert  penman,  a  gambler,  and  at  timei>  a  hard 
drinker.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  troop  of  which  Itoel  was  second  lieu- 
tenant while  they  were  in  Tennessee,  and  had  deserted,  after  forging 
the  poet-quartermaster's  name  to  two  checks  and  g^ng  the  money. 
The  regiment  went  to  the  Plains :  he  was  n<n'pr  apprehended,  and  long 
years  afterwards  drifted  from  a  jwsition  in  tlie  quartormaster's  d^^tdt  at 
JefiTeTBonville  to  a  re-enlistment  and  a  billet  as  clerk  in  the  recruiting 
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rendezvous  at  the  Queen  City.  Knowing  that  Noel  would  recognize 
him,  he  de^rtetjl  there,  has  been  told,  taking  all  the  money  he  could 
secure  by  forged  checks  for  small  amounts  which  he  trusted  would  not 
exdte  suspicion.  Bat  he  had  Mien  in  love  with  a  youns  woman,  and 
she  was  dependent  on  him.  He  came  book  to  tiie  neighborhood  afler 
he  thoBgbt  the  hue  and  cry  was  o\  or,  was  shadowed  and  arrested  hj 
the  police,  and  had  given  himi^lf  up  for  lost  when  Oiiptain  Noel 
brought  to  his  (  to  identify  him.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  benses 
when  the  captain  said  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Then  he  was  released,  and 
went  to  work  egun  acnes  the  river,  and  one  ni^ht  Noel  came, — ^told 
him  he  knew  him  perfectly  and  would  keep  his  seoret  provi  1(  1  he 
would  "  make  himself  useful."  It  soon  turned  out  that  what  was 
wanted  was  the  imitation  of  Captain  Lane*s  signature  on  one  or  two 
papers  whose  contents  lie  did  not;  see,  and  the  type-writing  of  some 
letters,  one  of  which,  without  signature  of  any  kincl,  and  rdferrin^  to 
some  young  lady,  her  secret  meetings  with  tiaptain  Noel,  and  eaymg, 
"  Yon  are  being  betrayed,"  was  suit  to  Captain  Lane  at  Fort  Graham. 
Very  soon  afler  this  Captain  Lane  came  back.  T:iintor  ngnin  fled  imtil 
he  knew  his  old  commander  had  i^^ine  away,  and  then,  venturing  home| 
was  rearrested,  as  has  also  been  told. 

Lane  knew  the  anonymous  letter  weQ  enough,  but  now  fbr  the  fiist 
time  saw  its  obieet  It  was  to  make  him  aoouse  Mabel  Yineent  of 
deceit  and  faithlessness  and  so  bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  engagement 
which,  at  that  time,  Noel  saw  no  other  means  of  removing  as  the  one 
obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  hopes. 

But  what  were  the  other  papers  ? 

August  oame,  and  with  it  the  rumors  of  ihe  appeafaaea  of  the 
dreaded  v6mito  at  Vera  Cruz ;  but  in  the  remote  and  peaeeful  nook 

where  motlier  aiul  daughter — two  silent  and  sorrowing  women — were 
living  in  retirement,  no  tidings  came.  Vainly  Mabel  watched  the 
mails  for  liters — if  only  one — from  him.  She  had  written  under 
cover  to  Mr.  Withers^  bat  even  that  evoked  no  reply. 

One  sunshiny  afternoon  they  were  startled  by  the  auddea  arrival 
of  Begy.  He  sought  to  avoid  question  and  to  draw  his  mother  to  one 
side,  but  Mabel  was  upon  him. 

"  You  have  news !"  she  said,  her  white  faee  avt,  her  hands  firmly 
seizing  his  arm.    "  What  is  it?    Have  they  dismissed  him?'' 

<•  They  can  never  dismiss— never  harm  him  more^  Mabd/'  was  the 
solemn  answer. 

Some  months  afterwards  Mrs.  Vincent  r«)eived  a  packet  of  papers 
that  belonged  to  the  late  Captain  Noel.  Mabel  had  been  sent  to 
Florida  for  the  winter,  and  was  spending  iier  early  widowhood  with 
kind  and  loving  friends.  The  oonsul  at  Vera  Cnu  had  written  to 
Mr.  Withers  full  particulars  of  his  cousin's  death, — one  of  the  fiiat 
victim?  of  the  v67mtOf — and  had  sent  these  papers  with  the  formal  cer- 
tificulL'S  of  Lhc  Mexieiin  official?.  Mr.  Woodrow,  one  of  the  executors 
of  Mr,  Vincent's  tstate,  showed  singular  desire  to  examine  tiiese  papers, 
but  the  widow  thought  the^  should  be  opened  only  bv  her  daucnter. 
It  was  not  until  then  that^  withmudihesitaiioj,  the  genUeman  eacpbined 
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that  Mr.  Vincent  had  given  him  to  unclerstand  that  he  had  intrusted 
fiome  papera  to  Captain  NcKei  which  that  officer  had  prumiseil  to  send  at 
ODoe  to  his  old  friend  Captain  Lane.  Mrs.  Vinoent  could  learn  no 
mora  from  him,  but  die  lost  no  time  in  eetnhing  the  tmcicet 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Mabel  was  aummoned  home  -by  tele- 
ffraph,  and  there  for  the  6r8t  time  learned  that  to  her  father's  partner, 
lor  the  use  of  the  firm  in  their  sore  straits  of  nearly  two  years  l)efore, 
Captain  Lane  had  given  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
among  Captain  Nod's  pa{>er8  was  what  purported  to  be  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  return  of  the  8um  from  Mr.  Vincent,  which  receipt  was  ttgned 
apparently  by  Frevlerick  Lane  and  dated  July  2,  188-.  But  this, 
saiii  Mr.  Woodrow,  must  be  a  mistake:  Mr.  Vincent  hnA  n'3';nrc<l  bim 
late  in  July  that  he  had  uut  repaid  it,  but  that  Clark  had  his  inetruo- 
tioiis  to  re^y  it  at  once,  and  all  Clark's  books,  papers,  and  receipts  had 
been  examined,  and  showed  that  no  snch  pa3rment  had  been  made. 

**  It  simply  means  that  the  very  roof  under  which  we  are  sheltered 
is  not  ours,  but  thnt  noble  fellow's,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent ;  and  that  night 
she  wrote,  and  puurtxi  ibrtii  her  heart  to  him,  while  Mabel  locked  her- 
self in  her  room. 

No  answer  came.  Then  Mr.  Woodrow  made  inqniries  of  the 
officer  at  the  rendezvous,  and  learned  that  Captain  Lane  bad  gone  to 
Europe  with  leave  of  absence  for  a  year ;  and  there  her  letter  followed 
him.  She  demanded,  as  a  ri<r!it,  to  know  the  truth.  She  had  c'ven  the 
executors  to  uuder^jtaud  that  the  debt  must  be  jjaid,  if  they  had  to  sell 
the  old  homestead  to  do  it.  She  would  be  glad  to  go  and  live  in 
retirement  anywhere. 

Not  only  did  she,  but  so  did  Mr.  Woodrow,  receive  at  last  a  letter 
from  distant  Athens.  The  widow  sol^liol  and  laujrhed  and  pressed 
her  letter  to  her  heart,  while  Woodrow  leml  his  with  moistened  ey^, 
a  suspicious  resort  to  his  cambric  handkcrciuef,  and  an  impatient  con- 
signment  of  all  such  oonfounded  qotxotie,  unbudnessltlce  cavalrymen 
to — to  the  dence^  hy  Jupiter ;  «nd  then  he  went  off  to  show  it  to  his 
fellow-executore. 

Xhe  long  summer  wore  away.  Autumn  again  found  mother  and 
daughter  and  liegy  at  the  dear  old  home,  but  light  and  laughter  had 
not  been  known  within  the  massive  walls  since  Uie  Other's  death.  The 
tragedy  in  Mabel's  life,  coming  so  quickly  after  that  event,  seemed  to 
have  lefl;  room  for  naught  bnt  monming.  "She  has  so  aged,  so 
changed,"  wrote  Mrs.  Vincent  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  wlien  she 
wrote  of  lier  at  all  to  him,  and  she  wrote  every  month.  "  I  could  even 
say  that  ii  haii  improv^  her.  The  old  gaiety  and  Joyousnet^  are  gone, 
and  with  them  the  wilfiilnesa.  Sbi  thinks  more— lives  more— for 
othcta  now." 

Winter  came  again, — the  second  winter  .  f  Mabel's  widowhood, — 
nn<l  she  was  urged  to  visit  the  Noels  at  their  distant  home  ;  but  she 
bccmed  reluctant  uutil  her  mother  bade  her  go.  She  was  still  wearing 
her  widow's  weeds,  and  her  lovely  face  was  never  sweeter  in  her  girl-  • 
hood  days  than  now  in  that  frame  of  crape.  Of  the  brief  montlis  of 
her  married  life  they  never  spoke,  but  the  Noels  loved  her  because  of 
her  devotion  to  him  wlien  not  a  friend  was  left.   In  earl/  Marah  the 
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news  from  home  b^an  to  give  her  uneasiness  :  "  mamma  did  not  scom 
well,"  wa^  the  explanation,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  would  go  on 
as  far  as  Washington  with  her,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  there,  when 
Beginald  would        and  esoort  her  home. 

And  50,  one  bright  mornii^  in  that  mast  uncertain  of  monthsi 
Mabel  Noel  with  her  .sister-in-law  and  that  lady's  husband  stood  at  the 
elevator  landing;,  waiting  to  be  taken  down  to  the  hall-way  of  their  hotel. 
Freseuliy  the  lighte^l  cage  came  sliding  from  alofu  Mih.  Lauier  entered, 
followed  by  the  otben.  Two  gentlemea  seated  on  one  side  removed 
their  hats,  and  the  next  instant^  before  ahe  could  take  her  seat,  the  lady 
saw  one  of  them  rise,  bow,  and  extend  his  hand  to  Mabel,  saying, 
with  no  little  embarrassment  and  much  access  of  color,  ^oinntliing  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  a  great  surprises — a  statement  wiiicii  her  iUir 
sister-io-law  evidently  could  find  no  words  to  contcadiety  even  had  aha 
deaurad  so  to  do.  I^elther  of  the  two  aeemed  to  think  of  any  otheis 
who  wore  present.  Indeed,  there  was  hardly  time  to  ask  or  answer 
questions  before  thoy  h;ul  to  step  out  and  give  place  to  people  desiring 
to  asct'ud  ;  and  then  tlie  gentleman  nearly  tumbled  over  a  chair  in 
the  awkwardness  of  his  adieu.  Mrs.  NoePs  face  was  averted  as  they 
]eft  the  hall,  bat  all  the  more  was  Mrs.  lAoier  desirons  of  questioning : 

"  Who  was  your  friend,  Sfabel?*^ 

And  Mal>el  had  to  tum  OT  be  oognudous.  Her  fine  was  glowing 

as  she  ans\vere<],  simply,— 
"Captain  Lane," 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Lanier  said  to  her  husband, — 
That  was  the  man  to  whom  she  was  said  to  be  engaged  before 
Gordon;  and  did  you  see  her  face?'' 

Once  again  they  met, — this  time  at  the  entrance  to  the  dining-room  j 
and  there  Captain  Lane  l>owed  gravely  to  "  my  sister,  Mrs.  Lanier, — 
Mr.  Lauier,"  when  he  was  presented.  The  lady  seemed  distant  and 
chilling.  The  man  held  out  his  hand  and  8aid»  I'm  ghul  to  know 
yon,  captain.  I  wish  yon  oonld  dine  inth  us."  Bat  Lane  had  dined, 
and  was  going  out. 

The  third  day  (ame,  and  no  R<?trinald.  Expecting  him  every  mo- 
ment, Mabel  declined  to  go  with  her  friends  on  a  shopping-tour,  and 
was  seated  in  her  room,  tninking,  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door : 
a  card  for  Mrs.  Noel,  and  the  gentleoian  begged  to  see  her  in  the  parlor. 
Her  color  heightened  as  she  read  the  name.  Her  heart  beat  flatteringly 
as  she  <lpspended  the  stairs.  He  was  standing  close  by  the  door,  but 
he  took  her  liantl  and  led  her  to  the  window  at  their  right. 

**  You  have  news — from  mamma  I"  she  cried.  "  Tell  me — instantly !" 

^  Mr.  Woodrow  thinks  it  best  that  you  should  oome,  Mrs.  Noel ; 
and  she  has  sent  for  me.  Bc^nald  went  directly  West  hist  night. 
Will  you  trust  yourself  to  my  ca^?  and  can  yon  be  ready  for  the  next 
train? — in  two  hours?" 

•  Ready  I  She  oould  go  instantly.  Was  there  no  train  sooner  ?  She 
Implored  hira  to  tell  if  ner  mother's  illness  was  fatal.  He  could  only 
say  that  Mrs.  Vincent  had  been  quite  suddenly  seized ;  and  yet  they 
hoped  she  would  rally.  Mabel  wept  unrestrainedly,  upbraiding  herself 
bitterly  for  her  dilatory  journey ;  out  sho  was  ready,  and  had  gained 
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composure  when  it  was  time  to  start.  Mrs.  Lanier's  farewell  was 
somewhat  strained,  but  the  captain  seemed  to  notice  nothiug. 

Unobtrusively,  yet  carefully,  he  watdied  over  her  on  the  hom^ 
ward  way.  Tenderly  he  lifted  her  lo  the  pavement  of  the  familiar 
old  d6pAt,  where  met  them.  Mamma  WAS  better,  bat  veiy  feeble. 
She  wanted  to  see  them  both. 

Three  days  the  gentle  spirit  lingered.  Thrice  did  the  loving  woman 
send  fot  Lane,  and,  holding  his  hand  in  henu  whisper  blessing  and 
pimjerAiI  charge  as  to  the  future.  Begy  wonoerad  what  it  could  all 
mean.  Mabel,  on  her  kneef^  in  her  own  little  room,  pleading  for  her 
devoted  mother's  life,  knew  well  how  tx)  the  very  last  that  mother 
dung  to  him,  bat  oniy  vaguely  did  she  reason  why. 

At  last  the  solemn  moment  came,  and  the  hash  of  twilight,  the 
pladd,  painleas  close  of  a  pure  and  gracious  life,  were  broken  only  by 
the  sobbing  of  her  koeeling  children  and  of  the  little  knot  of  friends 
who,  denrl y  loving^  were  with  her  at  the  gate  into  the  new  and  ndiant 
world  beyonti. 

Oue  soil  spring  evening  a  few  weeks  later  Mabel  stood  by  the 
window  in  the  old  ubraiy,  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  Twice  had  aha 
looked  at  the  clock  upon  the  mantel,  and  it  was  late  when  Frederick 

Lane  apprared.     Mr.  VVorMrlrnw  had  unexpectedly  detained  him,  he  ex- 

{)lained,  but  now  nothing  remained  but  to  say  good-by  to  her.  His 
eave  was  up.   The  old  troop  was  waiting  for  him. 

Will  you  try  to  do  as  I  asked  you,  and  write  to  me  once  in  a 
while?*'  he  said. 

«XwilL  It  was  mother'i  wiah/'  Bot  her  head  sank  bwer  M  aha 

spoke. 

"I  know,"  he  replied.  "For  almost  a  venr  past  she  had  v.rittea 
r^ularly  to  me,  and  I  shall  mies  it — more  tiiaa  I  can  say.  And  uow 
— ^it  is  Kood>by.  God  bless  you,  Mabel  V 

And  still  she  stood,  inerty  passive  her  e^  downcast,  her  bosom 
mpidly  rising  and  falling  unaer  its  monming  garb.  He  took  her 
hand  and  held  it  iingeringly  one  minute,  then  turned  slowly  away. 

At  the  piorti^re  he  stopped  for  one  last  look.  She  was  still  standing 
there,  drooping.  The  fiur  head  seemed  bowing  lower  and  lower,  the 
white  hands  were  ehu^mg  nerronaly. 

Do  you  know  you  have  not  nid  good-by,  Mabel  V* 

She  is  bendinor  like  the  lily  now,  tnming  away  to  hide  Ae  msh  of 
tears.   Only  faii^tly  does  he  catch  the  whispered  words,-^ 

*0h!  /carmo<f* 
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ROME  shook  with  tyrannies.    A  bloated  face. 
Vile  for  all  vioea  that  debase, 
Glowered  and  menaoed  from  the  imperial  plaoe. 

Men  said  "Calig;iila"  liolow  their  breath. 

Shivering,  as  one  tliat  luiiitly  saith 
In  aome  new  deadlier  wa^r  the  old  word  death." 

That  robe  wliich  once  round  Cajsar  droope<l  sublime^ 

Draggled  and  fmyed,  tiiough  not  with  time. 
Flaunted  from  every  fold  wet  stains  of  crime. 

The  empire  of  the  world  had  fallen  so  low. 

Inertly  it  saw  it.'«  own  bkxxl  flow, 
As  treaaou's  black  brocxl  dealt  it  many  a  blow. 

Deeper  at  each  fresh  ignominy  it  sank 

In  mires  of  r-owardloe  more  rank, 
Scourged  by  a  monster  and  a  mouDtebank. 

Where  vaat  the  arena  of  the  circus  lay, 

JjOOfefl  lion  or  tiirer,  day  by  day, 
Would  flesh  its  £uigs  in  shuddering  human  prey. 

Throned  o*er  the  slaughter,  sat,  witli  j^urple  gaiae^ 

With  laurelled  brows,  with  wine-bleared  ^yes. 
He  whom  to  gaae  upon  was  to  despise. 

Yet  regnant  thus,  with  crime  for  kith  and  kin. 

Did  this  crowned  cut-throat  seek  to  win 
A  hideoua  immortality  out  of  ain. 

Hia  in&mtes  eaught  splendor,  like  the  fires 

That  leapt  in  furv  from  those  pyres 
Where  wives  wool^  watch  their  lords  bum,  sons  their  stras. 

He  seemed  as  one  whose  insolence  erects 

A  ikne  to  his  own  dire  detects, 
With  rapine,  butchery,  Inst^  ft?  architects,'— 

A  pile  through  haae  of  history  to  uprear 

At  evoy  &ed  pure  lives  revere, 
Its  towering  gibe,  its  monumental  sneer  I  .  •  • 

And  yet  even  he,  Caligula,  could  fcrl 

Moods  to  his  fiend-swayed  soul  appeal 
Wherefrom  the  shadow  of  demency  would  steal 
Yoi.  ZLy.~SS 
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By  some  caprloe  no  oourtier  could  explain, 

fie  ]ooked  witJi  fiivor,  not  disdaioi 
On  liiviuB,  a  young  noble  of  his  train. 

When  weary  of  insult,  lechery,  murder,  all 

Wherewith  hb  madnen  held  in  thrall 
Bome's  cringing  crowds,  on  Livins  he  would  calL 

From  tlie  massed  piii  {)le  cushions  where  he  lay, 

"  liead  me  somo  poet,"  he  would  sjiy, 
''My  Livius,  in  your  wise  mdodious  way.^ 

Then  the  yontl!,  Vwiwlnrr  mUIi  coniplaisanoe  meet^ 

In  lute-like  tones  wouid  speak 
Line  after  line  from  Homer^s  golden  Greek. 

And  once,  wlicn,  kneeling  at  the  tyrant's  knee, 

Ra})t  hv  unwonted  passion,  he  • 
Had  read  the  dark  wrongs  of  Andromache, 

CSaligula  half  raised  his  drowsy  head, 

And  with  the  smile  men  quaked  at,  said^ 
'*  My  Livius,  thou  hast  eloquently  read  I 

''Kone  but  a  lover  could  so  treat  this  theme; 

And  thou,  if  rightly  I  deem, 
fisst  &lt  the  full  deep  sorcery  of  love's  dream. 

"  Would  the  kind  gods  had  let  me  feel  it,  too  1—  . 

The  gods  that  ^uard  me  as  thcgr  do  I  .  .  • 
Nay,  my  sweet  Livius,  does  report  say  true 

"  That  thpu  hast  loved,  ^m  boyhood  sheer  till  now, 

Tuliia,  ^e  maid  witli  vestal  brow, 
Patridan  Publiufl^  grandchild,  and  dost  vow 

"  Unflinching  virtue,  emitinenoe  complete 

Scorn  of  thy  young  blood's  hardi€rt  bait» 
Till  thou  and  she  in  marriage^bonds  may  peett 

**Nay,  Livius,  dost  thuti  love  this  maid  so  well? 

I  charge  thee,  in  all  fair  frankness  tell 
How  strong  is  Ihy  subflervienoe  to  her  spell  f* 

Then,  smitten     hy  t!ie  pang  that  barbs  a  spear, 

Livius  felt  throes  of  mortal  fear. 
Not  for  himself,  bat  one  divinely  dear.  • 

He  thought  of  how  this  royal  vulture  fed 

On  multitudes  of  guiltless  dejid, 
With  beak  that  ever  bode  unsurfeited 
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or  dmls  that  showed  like  gome  demoniac  boj's 

\V  iiom  uu  malevolence  gluts  or  doya, 
With  rack,  bowl,  dagj^,  and  gibbet  foir  their  toys 

Of  how  Tiberius  through  his  foal  sehemeB  died, 

Silanus  had  sotij^ht  siiicide, 
Aud  Orestilla  had  been  stolen  a  bride 

Even  at  the  altar  from  her  bridegroom's  arma  •  •  • 

Remembering  these  and  eon:!tT<»'-s  harms 
Dastard  as  these^  Livius  with  struuge  alarms 

Thrilled  aa  he  amnnured,  "  Emperor,  if  the  Ay 

Made  every  star  that  liang??  on  high 
A  woird  of  iire  for  me  to  answer  by, 

''Stilly  vainly,  in  spite of  enoh  all-grasping  speech, 

My  love  for  Tullia  oould  I  teaoo^ — 
Its  foroe^  ita  fiuth^  ita  rapture^  and  its  reach  f ' 

80  spake  the  youth,  tumultuoosly.    A  frown 
Draped  the  prone  despot's  eyebrows  down. 
Bmlavey'*  he  sneered^  "  my  Livius,  oooits  renown  I 

"  What  say'st  thoa  if  I  seek  a  way  to  prove 

This  vaunted  value  of  thy  love^ 
And  how  the  ambition  of  its  flame  above 

"  Mvrl:i<1s  of  lesser  lit^hts  doth  dart  and  shinet 

\\  iiaL  say'tit  thou,  favorite  fool  o'  mine" 
(Hera  a  full  snarl  broke),  **  should  my  mood  inolina 

"To  test  this  love  by  some  unique  ordeal 

And  find  if  thou,  who  art  sworn  so  leal, 
(Sanst  from  the  imaginary  pluck  the  real 

"  Atk!  prove  to  mo,  to  all  men,  past  a  donbt^ 

Tli:i(^  a  !  ration  tlius  devout 
Bliudlold  may  trace  its  precious  object  out?*' 

Pale  turned  jonng  Ldvins,  understanding  noi^ 

Dreading  some  despicable  plot, 
While  from  the  Emperor^s  lips  bleak  laughter  shot^ 

Unpitying  as  when  bared  white  bodies  quailed 
Wliile  the  lash  bit — when  stout  hearts  failed 
While  to  the  gaunt  aross  handa  and  feet  were  nailed  1 

"Go I"  cried  Oalignla.  ...  A  moment  raore^ 

And  arms  of  strong  slave^  by  the  score. 
Had  pushed  poor  Idvius  past  the  ^yrant^s  door. 
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Alone  they  left  him  iu  a  spacious  hall, 

Broodme  on  what  grim  doom  might  Ml, 
What  finaf  diabolic  waited  to  appall, 

Till,  at  the  close  of  one  slow  hour,  he  heard 

The  bolta  that  held  him  captive  stirred, 
Obedieiit#to  Caligula's  loud  word. 

Then  ^ith  a  smile  where  sly  (ierision  slqpty 

The  Emperor  past  the  portnl  stept, 
And  straightway  two  stout  minions  lightly  leapt 

Toward  Livius ;  oV  his  ^es  with  speed  thej  rolled 

A  banrlage  of  such  envious  fold 
That  by  quick  night  all  vision  was  controlled. 

Quito  still  ho  stood,  raistiDg  not ;  he  knew 

Besistanoe  in  a  trice  would  hew 
From  merejr  ita  last  piteooa  naidua 

"Fate,  work  your  worst  on  me,"  his  fleet  thoughts  r 

now  roll  many  a  nobler  man 
Haili  bowed  bdow  this  ardMusassin's  ban  I 

"So  TuUia  dies  not  with  me,  I  shall  bless 

Calamity  fur  its  kindliness, 
And  garner  oonsolation  firom  distress  I'' 

But  even  ns  thii«  he  mused,  the  air  with  sound 

Of  numerous  foot-falls  did  abonnd, 
Lil:e  plash  of  delicate  raiu  on  grassy  ground, 

And  through  the  wide-flung  doors,  with  timoroos  tre 

With  each  a  lovely  and  low-hont  1i*';id 
Half  shadowing  her  bewilderments  of  dread, 

Game  twenty  as  bloomlhl  maidens  as  the  dome 


Had  ever  beamed  on;  hence  at  speed  &om  home 

AH  had  peff(tt«e  been  summoned  by  the  sway 

Of  him  unsonpulous  to  pay 
Their  lives  in  penalty  for  theur  delay. 

Now  rose  the  tyrant's  voice,  that  seemed  to  kill 

The  silence  bfutiahly»  audi  ill 
Its  mmj  note  was  padoed  withy  pealing  sbTiIL 

"  Livins,"  its  words  came,  "  with  a  poet's  tongue 

Hast  thou  belauded  Tullia,  young, 
Badiant,  thy  love;  hot  hero  in  beau^  among 
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**  A  sisterhood  of  other  beantooiu  mated, 

Thy  recognition  she  awaitei 
Thy  swift  iotnitive  welcomB  supjilkates. 

**  Let  now  this  boasted  adoration  dare 

Its  magic  energy  dedaie ; 
I  bid  thee  touch  on  brow,  ebeek,  eyelids,  hair, 

"Eaeh  maiden  of  thc«e  aR^sembled,  till  thou  find 

The  enaiaviiig  raiiitrtsa  of  thy  mind, 
Being  blind  thyself  as  Love,  thy  god,  is  blind, 

"Yet  if  I'V  inuoh  of  hand  upon  her  face 

Tlum  lailcst,  hnivi;'u;art  boy,  to  trace 
Rightly  her  lineameutti,  not  mere  disgrace 

**  May  wreak  revenge  on  thy  rash  head,  bat  flh^ 

TuIIia,  and  thou,  lior  choice,  must  be 
Bound  each  to  other  and  cast  within  the  sea  1 

**  So  shalt  thou  learn  what  ecstasies  belong 
To  love,  with  all  its  bonds  made  strong 
As  death's  own  lean  cbsp  in  the  engirding  thong. 

"  Tea,  thou  shalt  learn  of  love  that  tfaongh  it  fly 

So  lofty  and  in  so  large  a  sky, 
Iiow  may  it  sinic  at  last  and  dwkly  die  f  •  •  • 

The  looks  of  all  save  Liviu^  now  were  turned 

On  Tollisy  whose  amaad  eyes  burned 
With  agony— dien  with  sdjuiation  yearned. 

Scorn  answered  only  from  the  Emperor's  {;aze; 

Fierce  to  the  grouped  girls  rang  his  phrase : 
''One  after  one  seek  Livius,  till  he  lays 

**.A  hand  upon  your  faces  dusk  or  fair, 

Searching  for  his  lost  TuUia  there, 
In  each !  .  .  .  Obey  me,  or  falter  if  ye  dare  f 

None  daretl  to  falt^^r  ;  slowly  all  fathered  near 

Jjiviiis,  wiio  .sttKxl  with  mien  austoro 
That  told  what  pain  must  make  his  veiled  eyes  drear. 

Yet  the  hand  shook  not  that  erelong  he  Uud 

On  the  first  fam  of  those  arrayed 
Before  ium,  and  with  loitering  touch  essayed 

Toprore  alone  b^  tacftoal  sense  what  sight 

Would  instantly  have  solved  aright, 
If  given  one  vague  ray  of  divulging  light 
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Still,  eager  and  yet  with  impotence,  he  sought  t 

Faos  after  &06^  being  swept  thus,  brought 
But  worae  con&aoa  to  his  laboring  thou^t 

'  ''I  cannot  find  thee,  Tollia  f  roee  his  cr^, 
F^«ghted  with  torture.    "  We  will  die 
Together,  and  cone  the  gods  in  oar  iaat  aigh  1" 

And  yet  eveii  here,  while  thick  sweat  damped  his  brow, 

A  courage  tyrauny  ooold  not  bow 
Ncirred  him  onoe  more  and  made  him  sweep  fi>rth|  now^ 

For  the  last  time  to  the  last  lace,  his  hand ;  •  •  • 

Then  suddenly,  as  by  joy  unnuinued, 
He  shouted,   Pitying  gods,  I  understand  t 

**  These  tears  have  told  me  !    Look,  my  hand  is  wet 

With  their  sweet  testimony  !    I  set 
My  life  and  hers  on  the  dear  amulet 

"Their  tIJings  proffer  1    None  has  wept  hut  she! 

I  have  found  thee,  Tullia  !    Love's  decree 
Can  teach  even  blindness  a  new  way  to  see  I" 

Before  his  final  word  impetuous  rung, 

Poor  Tnllia,  with  loud  sobs,  had  sprung 
To  clasp  his  neck — had  wildly  about  it  dung. 

So  cruelty  had  been  slain  by  love;  and  they 

Who  saw  Caligula  that  day 
Clothed  in  atrocity,  were  still  wont  to  eaj 

(Long  after  Yengeful  maasaere  had  wrought 

End  of  his  villany,  as  it  ought) 
That  just  when  Livius  found  the  fiioe  ha  sought, 

Learning  glad  Tullia  by  her  t^rs  to  tell, 

Tears  abo  from  the  Emperor  fell- 
Strange  as  if  dawn's  white  dews  were  seen  in  hell  I 

Edoar  FawcetU 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^  THE  COLLEGIANS." 

IT  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Dion  Boudcault 
made  the  annoanoeiiieDt  of  a  new  play  to  be  prodtiocd  at  Nibl<^8 
Garden, — an  Irish  drama  which  was  advertised  as  founded  upon  fact, 
and  \vhi(h  was  to  be  prtteoted  under  the  captivatiug  title  of  ^'The 

Colleen  Bawn." 

New  plays  were  a  novelty  at  that  period,  but  Irish  incideuU  and 
plot  and  Irish  character  in  the  drama  were  as  popular  then  as  now, 
while  the  cast  for  the  original  prodnotion  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn"  was 

such  as  to  insure  its  suwpss.  Lniira  Keerie  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Anne  Chuto,  and  Agnes  Roliertson  the  title  rule  of  the  sweet  Colleen 
Eily  O'Connor,  Mr.  Boucicault  himself  taking  the  part  he  has  since 
made  famous  of  the  hunclilxick,  Danny  Mann,  Old  theatre-goers  can . 
recall  the  exdtement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  presentation-night, — the 
continuous  rounds  of  applause  which  greeted  each  situationi  each  bit  of 
brilliant  dialogue  between  Anne  Cliute  and  Hardrcss  Cretan,  Kyrlc 
Daly  and  Father  Tom,  while  the  eA<[nisite  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the 
"ColleeuV  lines,  retiderod  by  the  actress  whose  place  in  the  part  can 
never  be  refilled,  gave  a  poetic  charm  to  every  scene  in  which  Eily 
makes  her  appen ranee.  Certain  discrepancies,  however,  were  apparent 
in  this  first  rendering  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn"  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  spectatoi-s.  The  play  was  an  almost 
literal  transcription  or  adaptation  of  an  Irish  novel  entitled  "The 
Collegians  ;**  and  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  called  the  next  morning 
upon  Mr.  Boucicault^  introducing  himself  as  the  nephew  of  its  anthor, 
Gerald  Griffin.  .  The  result  of  the  interview  was  a  prompt  revision  of 
the  play,  Mr.  Boucicault  acting  with  every  courtesy  towarrls  his  visitor, 
who  desired  that  the  novelist's  uauje  should  be  associated  with  that  of  the 
dramatist.  From  that  date  this  plav,  by  far  the  most  successful  in  Mr. 
Boucicanlt's  versatile  riptrtoiref  has  been  known  as  a  dramatized  version 
of  **The  Collegians,"  a  novel  which  has  begun  to  enjoy  a  revival  of  the 
popularity  whicli  m:\(l(!  It  famon?  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century. 

Gerald  Griffin,  host  known  as  the  author  of  "  Thp  Collcirians"  and 
of  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Gisippus/*  in  which  Macready  made  his  most 
solid  reputation^  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  year  1817,  settling  with  some  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children near  what  is  now  known  as  Binirhamton,  New  York.  Mr. 
Griffin  had  been  induced  to  take  this  step  throuc^h  the  |;l(»\ving  accounts 
given  by  his  eldest  son,  an  otHcer  in  the  Euglisli  army,  who  had  visited 
America  and  returned  to  Irsland  captivated  the  scenery  near  the 
Susquehanna.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  resign  himself  to  the  parting, 
Gerald,  then  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  elected  to  remain  in  Ireland  with 
his  brother,  a  physician  practisins;  in  I/imeilck,  and  two  sistent  who 
were  too  young  for  the  voyage  and  the  trials  of  pioneer  life.* 

•  The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  joiiud  the  family  in  America  sooo  aftOTlh^r 
wijgTi^lqm,  and  Item  her  lip*  I  hnxd  the  story  of  her  orother'*  life  during  mj  own 
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YouD^  Giiffiu's  dccLiiou  was  the  result  ofun  uiicouquerable  impulse 
towards  literature,  especially  the  making  of  venee  and  anmatio  wntingy 
which  he  feareJ  would  be  turned  aside  if  he  followed  his  family  to  the 
New  World.  He  hnd  already  sketche<l  ni-ippus  his  desk  was 
full  of  poems  many  of  which  are  wrongly  attributed  to  his  later  ycaiv:, 
and  he  had  arrang^  various  small  dramas  for  private  reprebeotation, 
throwing  binuelf  ardently  into  the  ehancter  of  atage-mana^er  when 
they  were  produced  by  an  enthuaastto  set  of  amateurs  in  his  native 
town.  His  realistic  views  would  have  suited  the  company  of  the 
Th65tre  Franyiu'se  to-day.  An  amusing  incident  connected  with  th(^e 
boyish  effort*}  was  told  me  by  an  old  English  gentleman  who  recalled 
one  of  the  rehearsals — if  not  the  actual  performance — of  a  play  written 
by  Qerald  Griffin  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  heroine  was  to  take 
poisoii  aud  die  in  a  dramatic  agony.  The  young  lady  cast  for  flie  part, 
however,  faile<l  to  carry  out  the  author's  idea  of  the  death-scene,  and 
insisted  ujKm  dying  gracefully,  with  a  becoming  expression  of  placidity. 
Young  Griffin  watched  the  rehearsals  of  tliis  scene  wiiii  mipatieuce  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  htm.  The 
evening  of  the  jjerformance  he  presented  Miss  with  a  glass  con- 
taining a  bitter  dniught  of  quassia,  asking  her  to  drink  it  in  the  j)oIson- 
sccne.  The  result  may  be  imagined.  All  the  contortions  of  expression 
and  action  which  the  young  dramatist  desimi  followed,  aud  he  ap- 
plauded loudly,  asHuring  his  indignant  "  leading  lady*'  that  it  oould  not  i 
mjure  her,  and  that  it  had  improved  her  **  businera"  in  the  play  tre- 
mendously. 

AImxh  the  same  time,  before  his  seventeenth  birthday,  ho  one  day 
sumnirdied  his  brother  the  doctor  to  his  room  and  handetl  hini  the 
n»anu:»cm>t  of  a  tragetly  in  blank  verse  which  he  hud  just  completed. 
Dr.  Grimo  spent  the  night  reading  and  criticising  it  Fortunately,  he 
did  not  share  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  lad's  friends  tl^t  literature 
was  a  sorrv'  profession  for  hlin  to  enter  u|x)n,  nnfl  the  reading  of  this 
play,  "  Aguire,"  decided  him  to  advance  Ids  younger  brother's  literary 
interests  as  speedily  as  possible.  John  Banim,  then  beginning  to  be 
famouSi  pronounceo  "Aguire^  to  be  the  work  of  a  genius ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  never  produced  at  any  theatre,  and  was  accidentally 
destroyed  and  not  rewritten.  The  tmgwiy  of  "  Gisippus,"  which  was 
not  completed  until  the  next  year,  had,  however,  been  sketched  when 
he  was  foiu-teen.  The  nephew  of  the  author  told  me  tliat  his  uncle  had 
.  been  fond  of  redting  iMistfages  of  it  to  him  in  their  verj'  boyish  da^s, 
walking  between  Limerick  and  Adare.  They  were  the  same  with 
which  Macready  years  after  the  author's  death  held  London  audiences 
spell-bonnd  during  the  famous  run  of  the  play  at  Drury  Lane. 

After  "Aguire"  was  written,  Gerald  appet\led  to  his  brother  for 
permission  to  try  his  late  among  the  theatres  aud  publishers  of  London. 
Naturally  enough,  the  older  man  hesitated  to  c<Hisent  to  such  a  venture 
on  the  part  of  an  inexperienced  lad,  just  turned  eight^n,  who  had  no 
private  fortune,  and  wijo  was  endowed  with  the  most  sensitive  of  poetic 
temj)eratnents,  a  disposition  generous  and  nn^Ju^pieious  to  a  fault,  and 
a  iaith  in  the  art  he  was  pursuing  which  would  lead  him  to  endure 
any  toil  or  privation  for  the  chance  of  saooess.   Various  minor  oon^ 
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aiderations  had  also  to  bethought  of  bpr  the  older  brother  as  likely  to 
war  against  the  young  author^a  life  m  London.  He  was  an  ardent 
Catholic;  and  those  wore  intolerant  days  for  the  followers  of  the 

Church  of  Rome.  He  had  a  sense  of  honor  in  litcrnn'  work  which 
was  almost  extreme ;  no  coasidtTatiou  tlien  or  ever  induced  him  to  so 
much  a^i  violate  a  private  opiuioa  or  Judgment  of  his  own  in  print, 
and  his  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract— eo  one  of  the  most  vener* 
able  editors  in  England  told  me — ^bordered  on  the  quixotic^  so  afraid 
was  he  of  not  fjiving  the  full  value  demanded  by  publisher  or  public. 
A  miniature  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family  represents  him  at  thin 
period  of  his  life  as  a  strikingly  handsome  vuuth,  with  a  &ce  almost 
Spanish  in  coloring,  the  eyes  darkest  hazel,  the  oomplezion  a  dear 
olive,  the  brow  broad  and  lofty,  with  masses  of  dark  hair  tossed  back, 
the  features  strong  in  cull i no,  but  regular,  and  the  mouth  singularly 
sweet  in  expres??ion.  There  is  a  blenaing  of  mirth  and  melaochoiy  in 
the  face :  the  boyish  glance  seems  to  give  a  challenge  to  the  future 
from  which  he  expected  so  much ;  the  proud  and  sensitive  lips  seem 
eager  to  speak  of  things  that  lie  deep  within  the  young  ana  ardent 
heart* 

To  London  in  1823  the  young  man  journeyed  with  the  best  of 
spirits  and  t!ie  ligiitest  heart,  l)elievinj^  ho  could  assist  the  great  actors 
of  the  day  in  restoring  the  drama  or  purifying  the  sta^e  of  what  he, 
with  many  others,  considered  mere  dramatic  cbarhitanism.  He  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  vigoxtons  in  constitution  except  for  a  weakness 
of  tli(!  hexirt  A'hich  subsequently  tried  him  severely;  life  had  hitherto 
been  prosperous,  and  the  world  had  shown  him  its  smiling  side.  He 
had  "Aguire"  and  the  notes  for  "Gisippus"  in  his  satchel,  and  a 
box  of  other  manuscript,  poems  and  essays,  which  represented  to  the 
lad.  fiime  and  fortune.  His  personal  attractions,  the  magnetism  of 
manner  and  power  of  influcn(Mng  those  about  him,  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  uneonsciouij,  and  not  to  have  been  counted  in  his  stock  of 
worldly  advaiitagesi  either  by  himself  or  by  his  family.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  might  have  reached  success  easily  through  the  medium 
of  the  society  of  the  day,  for  London  in  1823  was  as  brilliant  in 
way  as  London  in  1890 ;  but  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  boy  and 
the  man  was  his  disdain  of  using  any  personal  influence  in  his  literary 
career. 

He  sought  out  very  quiet  lodgings,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  &mily 
at  Adare  notes  of  m  London  be  began  to  know.  He  had  intro- 
ductions through  his  devoted  friend  Banim  to  the  Kembles  and  other 

professionals,  who  seem  only  to  have  shown  him  in  those  days  the 
civility  of  an  occasional  box-seat  for  the  theatre.  He  speedily  wrote 
home  deploring  the  decline  of  the  "legitimaic  "  in  the  drama,  not, 
however,  without  some  sense  of  humor  in  his  criticism  of  the  sort  of 
play  that  was  thai  in  vogue,  while  his  analysis  of  the  methods  to  be 
employed  to  insure  popularity  rait;ht  be  repeated  to-day,  and  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  nearly  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
written. 

**  I  inll  tdl  you,"  he  writes  to  his  brother^ "  something  which  1HII 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  drama  and  the  dramatic  managemeut  of  the 
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day,  whldi,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  mUUr^  I  would  not  breatbi 

to  cars  profane.  Of  all  the  walks  in  literature  it  ia  the  most  heart- 
rending, the  most  toilsome,  aud  the  most  harassing  to  a  man  who  is 
possessed  of  a  mind  that  may  be  at  all  wrought  on  by  ciroumstances. 
The  managers  only  seek  to  nil  their  houses,  and  don't  care  a  rap  for 
all  the  diBmatists  that  &r&[  lived.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the  taste  of  a 
London  audieiKie,  you  may  judge  what  it  is  when  I  tell  you  that 
'  Venice  Prcserve<r  will  scarcely  draw  a  decent  house,  while  puoh  a 
piece  of  unmeaning  absurdity  as  the  *  Cataract  of  the  Ganges'  iias 
lilled  Drury  Lane  every  night  for  three  weeks  past.  A  la<ly  on  horse- 
back  riding  up  a  cataract  ia  rather  a  bold  stroke;  but  these  thin^  are 
quite  the  rage  now.  They  are  hissed  by  the  gods;  but  that  ia  a  trifle, 
so  long  as  they  fill  the  house  and  the  raanagei's'  pockets.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  rage  for  fire  aud  water  atul  hor^ts,  aud  as  long  as  it  continues  fire 
and  water  aud  horses  are  the  lookout  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  diuuta. 
Literary  men  see  the  trouble  which  attends  it,  the  betting  and  cringing 
to  perfbrmersy  the  ohieanery  of  man^nj,  atul  the  anxiety  of  suspense 
which  no  i^revious  success  can  relieve  them  fiora ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  tiiey  seek  to  make  a  talent  for  some  other  walk  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  fame  of  a  '  closet  writer/  which  is  accom- 
panied with  little  or  none  of  the  uneasiness  of  mind  which  the  formor 
brings  with  it.  ...  X  cannot  immediately  fix  my  eye  upon  any  one 
who  I  should  say  without  hesitation  was  qualified  to  furnish  us  with 
a  good  tmgedy,  excepting  only  my  friend  Banim  and  countryman 
Knowles.  They  decidedly  stand  best  on  the  stage  at  present.  Keaa 
is  going  off  to  America ;  and  Macready,  I  understand,  speaks  of  enter- 
ing the  Church,  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  it.  This  I  have  only  just 
heard  said,  and  know  not  whether  it  be  quiz  or  earnest;  but  it  ia 
widely  reported.  Have  you  seen  any  more  of  Shell's  work  ?  I  think 
his  last  piece,  *  The  Ilugueuot/  a  very  indifferent  one;  and  the  public 
tliought  so  too,  for  they  damned  it  three  uiglits.  For  us  poor  dcvUs 
who  love  the  drama  well  and  ara  not  so  confident  in  other  branches 
of  that  most  toilsome  and  thankless  of  all  profe^:.sionS;  authorship,  we 
must  only  be  content  to  wade  through  thick  and  thiu  aud  make  our 
goal  as  soon  as  we  may.  This  sawdust  and  water  work  will  pass 
away,  like  everythiug  else,  and  then  perchance  the  poor  half-drowned 
muse  of  the  huakin  may  be  permittea  to  lift  her  head  above  the  flood 
once  more.  I  have  got  a  sneaking  kind  of  reputation,"  the  lad  goes 
on,  "  as  a  poet  among  my  acquaintances."  In  fact,  the  circle  among 
which  his  handsome  young  face  and  slim  boyish  figure  began  to  be 
known  had  already  gained  a  hint  of  the  boy's  genius,  and  any  one  less 
sensitive  than  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  advances  of 
firiendship  which  were  certainly  made  him  at  the  time^  but  which  be 
complete^  overlooked,  doubtless  because  he  was,  aa  hia  oompaniona 
later  averred,  utterly  devoid  of  vanity,  and  while  he  wa?  making  clever 
criticisms  on  everytliing  he  saw  and  heard  about  him  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  the  effect  which  he  produced  himself. 

Not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  **  sawdust  and  water  work" 
style  of  drama,  Griffin  b^an  about  this  time  to  turn  his  enture  atten- 
tion to  writing  for  reviews  or  magarinea ;  but  some  idea  may  be  given 
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of  tlie  manner  in  which  Bame  of  the  journals  of  the  day  were  con- 
ducted by  ihe  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  mother.  "  I  set 
about  writing,"  he  says,"  for  various  weekly  publications,  al!  of  which, 
except  the  Literary  Gazdie,  cheated  me  abominably.  Finding  this  to 
be  the  case,  I  wrote  for  the  great  magazines.  My  articles  were  gener- 
ally inserted,  bat  on  oalliug  for  payment  there  was  bo  much  shufBing 
and  shabby  work  that  it  dk|gtlBted  me.''  He  defends  himself  in 
another  letter  agnin-^t  the  charj:;o  of  writing  for  the  stage,  which  his 
correspondent  Ftfui-  to  think  immoral.  "I  thoufrht,"  he  says,  to 
have  set  your  miud  ai  rent  upon  the  qu&stiou  of  the  dmma  in  this 
letter,  bnt  I  have  aouraelj  room  for  my  arguments.  Give  me  leave, 
however,  to  say  that  when  a  humble  individoal  obierves  a  great  deal 
of  inimorulity  in  a  very  allurinj;;  form  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  in 
his  making  whatever  exertions  ho  can  to  use  an  efficient  means  in  a 
more  worthy  cause.  I  believe  no  one  ever  asserted  that  the  stage  was 
in  Itself  immoral ;  but  to  destroy  it  altoaether  would  be— to  use  a 
medical  simile— to  abolish  a  very  powerful  medicine  because  quacks 
had  oontrived  to  make  it  kill.  Every  niglit  on  which  you  prevent  a 
number  of  people  from  doing  ill  and  help  them  to  do  well  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  badly  spent.  ...  At  the  time  when  the  Church  launched 
its  thunders  against  the  stage  it  was  certainly  deserving  of  censure ; 
but  we  are  refbrming/' 

A  doaen  causes  seemed  now  to  prevent  the  lad  from  obtaining 
the  successes  which  at  this  period  actunlly  meant  breiul-and-butter  to 
him.    He  had  no  faculty  for  pushing  iiimself  either  into  the  good 

graces  of  a  publLsber  or  into  print,  and  he  withdrew  from  all  society, 
butting  himaelf  up  for  a  time  in  a  sort  of  garret  lodging,  not  l^ing 
his  friends  know  that  he  was  actually  in  want,  but  writing  steadily, 
among  other  things  translating  an  entire  book  for  two  guineas,  but 
doinLx  very  little  dramatic  W'>rk.  "  Yc-atpnlny,"  ho  records,  "I  have 
wriLten  a  play  iu  one  act,  to  be  published  tiii^  week  with  a  most  laugh- 
able illustration  by  the  Hogarth  of  tho  day,  George  Cruikshauk. 
Theresa  dramatic  fame  for  you  {  In  blank  verse,  toa  Mind,  I  don't 
flay  poetry.    I  have  a  conadeoce  as  well  as  another  man." 

But  this  t**^rt  of  work  no  longer  bad  it.s  charms  for  him,  and  "Gi- 
eippus"  was  lu<  away,  to  be  prrnhKU'd  after  the  author's  death. 
Kveu  from  i>auim  he  concealed  the  fact  of  hi^  preciciing  ueced^ities,  and 
at  last,  by  the  merest  chance,  a  friend  who  invaded  his  solitode  at  mid- 
night found  him,  "  looking  like  a  ghost,"  seated  at  his  desk,  but  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  migbt  not  have  tasted  food  all  day.  The  friend 
insisted  upon  questioning  iiim  roimrding  his  condition,  but  the  only 
assistance  Grifhn  would  accept  was  an  introduction  to  a  publisher,  for 
whom,  however,  he  wrote  under  an  assumed  name,  havii^  become  al- 
most morbid  about  presenting  himself  personally  to  either  an  editor  or 
a  stage-manager.  Writing  of  this  time  later,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  worldly  Fiirce?s,  he  says,  T  can  banllv  dr^-^cribe  to  you 
the  state  of  mind  I  was  m  at  this  time.  It.  was  not  an  indoieiit  despond- 
ency, for  I  was  working  bard,  and  I  am  now— and  it  is  only  now- 
receiving  money  for  the  labor  of  thuee  dreadful  homn.  I  uaed  aot  to 
see  a  ace  that  I  knew;  and,  after  sitting  writing  all  day,  when  I 
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wtlked  in  tlie  sIreelB  in  the  evening  it  actually  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
was  of  a  difierent  species  altogetiier  from  the  people  about  me.  Hie 
fact  was,  from  pnro  nuxiety  alonp  I  was  more  tfian  half  dea<l." 

He  deemed  himself  fortunate  in  socuriiig  a  {x>Hition  on  a  well- 
known  nu^azine  at  a  guinea  a  week,  he  giving  six  hours  a  day  to  re- 
views of  all  sorts,  essays  on  to|M08  of  the  day,  in  faoty  as  he  sajrs  him- 
self, five  hundred  different  subjects,  written  under  as  many  signatures ; 
and  outside  of  this  he  worked  for  other  journals,  and  b^n  his  fii*at 
series  of  tales, — "  Holland  Tide,  or  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals." 
Later  he  is  in  receipt  of  two  pounds  a  week  from  au  editor  who  is 
extremely  amdoos  to  discover  the  real  name  of  4he  anthor  of  certain 
sparkling  papers  on  Questions  of  the  day,  which,  in  spite  of  the  young 
man's  anxivtu  ',  were  Drimming  over  with  go()<l-humored  sarcasm,  fun, 
•and  y>ir|'iant  criticism,  "  The  editor,"  he  writes,  "sends  ray  money  to 
m^'  addreiss  every  week  by  a  livery  servant,  who  never  says  a  word,  but 
slips  the  note  in,  touches  hn  lips,  and — mum  I  presto  I— oflT  he  is.  All 
very  romantio,  isn't  it?"  L»ter  the  editor  himself  arrived,  determined 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Iris  contributor's  name, — "a  tall,  stotit  fel- 
low, with  raou.stachio'd  lip  and  braided  C(»at."  This  gentleman  speedily 
carries  the  young  author  off  to  his  sm)crb  oouiitrv  plaoe,  where,  after 
many  social  atlentloms  ^  makes  a  bargain  with  him  fi>r  we  dare  not 
think  bow  much  work  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, — ^this,  however,  to 
be  only  paid  him  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to  finish 
weekly.  When  we  reflect  thut  young  Griffin's  work  on  this  one  maga- 
zine alone  was  to  include  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  essay-writing,  para- 
graphs, aud  "anything  which  the  editor  required  and  which  did  not 
violate  principle  and  sense  of  riffht,"  there  seems  almost  a  pathos  in 
the  fact  that  tlie  lad  could  regam  it  as  so  brilliant  a  strdce  of  fortune 
and  rejoice  in  that  "his  luck"  was  turning.  His  work  was  copied 
widely.  Had  it  Ix^en  written  to-<lay  it  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  of  magazine  contributors.  As  it  was,  the  |)eriodical  for 
which  he  wrote  received  all  the  credit  of  the  work  done  by  the  editoi^s 
young  assistant,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
might  have  grown  suddenly  into  fume.  Certainly  Gerald  Griffin's 
work  at  that  date  was  superior  to  nuicli  tliat  was  being  done  about  him, 
and  "  having,"  he  finds,  "  some  hours  to  spare  in  the  twenty-four"  not 
appropriated  to  his  regular  position,  he,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  sold  them  to  a  publisher  for  five  dollars  a  week,  writing  steadily  from 
nine  o'clock  until  three  in  the  afternoon,"  the  publisher  encouraging 
him  with  a  j>ro.sj)ect  of  half  as  much  again  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  of  time !  The  ludicrous  side  of  it  all  began  to  appeal  to  him 
very  forcibly.  He  speaks  a  little  wistfully  of  bis  high-hearted  hopes 
on  arriving  in  Lonaon,  and  now,  he  says,  in  writing  to  his  sister, 
"you  may  perceive  that  I  am  putting  myself  in  train  for  'Warren's 
Jet  Blacking,'"  which  in  1825  required  a  special  sort  of  advertisement. 
Keats's  death  about  this  time  affected  him  jKjwerl'uUy,  there  having 
«been  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  young  men,  and 
Gkrald  recognized  a  certain  similarity  in  their  tastes  and  Mings,  and 
perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  to  spare  himself  from  the  lash  of  merciless 
criticism  that  he  so  long  presuved  his  inoognito.   Keats's  young  sister 
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he  knew  well,  and  sbe  toM  him  that  she  had  frequently  fixind  her 
brother  on  sudiletily  et^tering  hie  room  seated  with  the  notorious  review 
of  his  work  in  his  hand,  "  reading  as  if  he  would  devour  it,— com- 
pletely aljsor1>o(l,  absent,  and  drinking  it  in  liko  mortal  poison.  The 
instant  he  ol>>erveti  her,  however,  he  would  llirow  it  by  and  begin  to 
talk  of  some  iDdifferent  matter/'  From  his  conversations  with  his  in- 
timate friend  ValeoHne  Llanos,  who  was  one  of  Eeats's  nearest  and 
closest  friends,  and  who  conversed  with  him  three  days  before  his  deatli, 
Griffin  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Gifford's  malignant  review  killed 
the  poet.  This  same  LIanc«,  who  was  on  delightfully  friendly  and 
social  terms  with  many  of  tlie  young  men  of  the  duy,  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  beneficial  effect  over  their  minds,  and  Qerala  was  apt  to  grow 
despondent  when  long  away  from  him.  However,  the  turn  of  hink 
certnnily  had  come.  ApplicatioDS  were  now  made  to  him  for  comedies 
and  librettoes  for  the  English  Ojiera.  He  procliiced  a  phiy  the  name  of 
which  is  forgotten,  doubtless  through  his  indififerenoe  on  the  subject 
although  it  was  highly  sncoeasful  and  the  part  of  the  heroine  taken  by 
the  famous  Miss  Kelly.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Nem  proposing  a  new  plan  for  the  English  Opera,  making  sugges- 
tions for  complete  stage  busineaa,  the  manaqvment  of  the  recitative,  etc 
This  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  Gritfin  followed  it  up  with 
a  complete  essay  ou  the  Italian  and  English  Opera,  snggesting  tiiat  the 
latter  might  be  made  oompletely  operatic,  and  giving  specimens  of  the 
sort  of  recitative  which  would  be  suitable.  He  made  use  of  the  sigusp 
tnre  of  "  G.  Jo^oph,"  by  which  name  only  he  was  known  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  English  Opera-Honse,  Mr.  Arnold  ;  hit,  in  evidence  of  his 
horror  of  having  any  one  piece  of  work  accepted  or  successful  simply 
on  the  merits  of  a  former  production,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  afber 
Arnold  had  accepted  and  produced  with  great  suocess  two  or  three 
operettas  written  by  him  he  sent  a  fourth  manuscript  under  another 
name,  dptprmine<l  to  discover  just  how  much  intrinsic  merit  lay  in  the 
comjKxsition.  His  style,  however,  Initrayed  him  at  once  to  Arnold,  who 
showed  the  manuscript  to  John  Banim,  asking  him  if  he  was  not  cer- 
tab  that  Joseph  was  the  author.  Banim,  who  was  then  established  as 
reader  for  certain  theatres,  of  course  d^ected  Griffin's  russ  at  once,  but, 
unfortunately,  niist(X)k  its  motive,  fancying  that  his  young  friend  had 
tnken  a  new  nam  de  plume  in  order  to  avoid  placing  Iiim.self  under  the 
IcabL  obligation  to  Arnuld's  reader;  and  this  trifling  circumstance  pro- 
duced a  breach  in  their  friendship  whidi  the  younger  man  as  well  as  the 
older  lived  to  deplore.  All  that  we  know  of  those  operettas  or  come-  ^ 
dies  which  he  njij^arently  wrote  with  such  facility  is  that  they  were 
highly  feuccessfnl  at  the  time  and  performed  by  the  best  stock-com- 
panies, in  writing  of  his  turn  of  fortune  so  far  as  theatrical  matters 
are  concerned,  he  says,  "  It  would  have  been  very  ddightful  a  year 
ago;  and  even  now  I  own  I  am  not  indiftrent  to  it,  though  a  great 
deal  if  not  all  of  the  delicious  illusion  with  which  I  used  to  envelop  it 
is  lost ;  but  a  better  feeling  has  come  in  its  place."  He  was  sufferinir 
painfuiiy  during  this  time  from  the  weakness  of  the  heart  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  obliged  him  to  spend  many  wakeful  nights, 
while  his  publishers  little  dreamed  of  the  tremendous  tension  put  upon 
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him  by  his  literary  work,  which  never  flagged,  except  wlien,  after,  as  he 
says  himself,  **  trying  to  brazen  it  oat,*'  he  would  break  down  suddenly 
with  attaeks  of  eom]>!ete  prostration,  incrensal  doubtless  by  lils  intense 
anxiety  to  Ikj  up  and  at  work  attain.  It  was  soon  after  one  of  tliese 
that  his  brotlier,  coming  to  London,  found  hitii  vvurking  for  ten  men, 
but  delighted  by  the  ftct  that  he  was  making  iieadway  ia  alt  desired 
directions.  His  hyok  was  oompleted,  and  he  rejoiced  in  receiving  sev- 
enty pounds  for  the  entire  manuscript  and  copyright. 

The  young  author,  flushed  with  what  he  felt  at  leapt  would  soon 
mean  suooess  and  relief  from  mere  drudgery,  returned  to  Ireland  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years,  and  met  a  drrae  of  friends  in  Dablin,  with 
whom  he  spent  one  gayly  happy  day,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  met 
by  news  that  his  favorite  sister  had  died  suddenly,  the  physicians  sup- 
posing her  death  to  be  tlie  r^ult  of  the  long  tension  she  had  suffered 
on  his  ac(X)unt  and  the  too  swift  revulsion  of  feeling  on  hearing  of  hb 
success  and  his  intended  visit.  The  blow  completely  prostrated  him 
for  a  time ;  but  on  reaching  Pallas  Kenry,  where  his  brother's  fiimily 
resided,  he  determined  to  rouse  the  family  circle  from  the  depression 
into  which  they  br^d  fallen :  therefore  the  remembrance  of  that  visit 
lingered  long  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Of  this  visit  to  Pallas  Kenry  hia  youngest  sister  writes  to  the 
family  in  America, — 

"  Would  you  wish  to  view  at  a  distance  our  domestic  drole  hers? 
William  and  I  are  generally  first  at  the  breakfast-table,  m-Iiou  after  a 

little  time  walks  in  Miss  H  ,  next  Mr.  Gerald,  and  last  of  all 

Monsieur  D  After  breakfast  our  two  doctors  go  to  their  patients ; 

Gerald  takes  his  desk  by  the  fireplace,  toad  writes  away,  except  when 
he  chooses  to  throw  a  pinch  or  a  pull  at  the  ringlets,  (>np,  or  frill  of 
the  first  lady  next  him,  or  gives  us  a  stave  of  some  old  bnllad.  Our 
doctors  then  come  in  at  irregular  hour*",  when  the  first  qiK=tion,  if  it  is 
t^rly,  is,  'Lucy,  when  shall  we  have  dinner?  I  am  dyuig,'  and  if 
late,  *  Why  did  you  wait  so  long  ?'  After  dinner,  books,  tea,  and 
sometimes  a  game  at  cards, — ^formerly  chess ;  but  it  is  too  studious  for 
Gerald  as  a  recreation.'* 

Mnny  and  laughable  are  the  freaks  recorded  of  him  during  this 
visit,  when  tlio  plot  of  "  The  Collegians"  was  working  in  his  mind  ; 
but  tliey  are  hard  to  reproduce,  since,  it  is  said,  there  wuf>  so  much 
more  in  his  manner  and  inimitably  ridiculous  way  of  doing  or  saying 
an  amusing  thing  than  in  the  mere  fact  or  substance  of  the  fun  itself. 
So  complete  were  his  gayety  and  abandon  at  the  time  that  non-literaiy 
friends  looking  on  wcro  fVei|ti'Mif ly  disedified  at  the  apjiareiit  light- 
hearteiinesss  and  iKwsibly  sciiool-buy  wit  of  the  young  man  who  had 
written  "Gisippus,''  and  who  was  known  to  be  engaged  on  a  work  of 
a  seri<Nis  character. 

It  was  during  a  siege  of  blinding  fog  in  the  November  of  1828 
that  "  The  Collegians"  was  completed,  young  Griffin's  spirits  being 
unusually  fine,  in  spite  of  the  depressing  weather,  for  the  work  was  so 
much  tiie  result  of  inspiration  that,  aii  he  said  later,  "  it  wrote  itself." 
But  in  every  scene  he  regretted  the  iaot  that  he  was  not  preparing  it 
for  the  stagSi  his  dramatic  mdiimtions  having  been  subdued  only  because 
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of  the  necessity  of  earning  his  dail^  bread.  **  What  I  would  give/'  he 
ezolaim(i(l  to  his  brother  one  eveningy  "to  see  Edmund  Kean  in  that 
scene  of  Hardress  Cr^an  at  the  party  just  before  liis  arrest,  wlierc  he 
h  endeavoring  to  do  politeness  to  the  ladifs  while  the  horrid  warning 
voice  is  in  \m  ear  I  Every  movement  of  Kean'n  countenance  in  such  a 
scene  aa  that  wonld  malce  one's  nerves  creep.  Every  motion  and  attt- 
tade  of  hisy  his  ghastly  efforts  at  oomplaisanoe,  and  his  subdued  sense 
of  impending  rain,  would  be  all-eufBdent  to  keep  an  audieuoe  in  a  thrill 
of  homir." 

The  mnin  portion  of  tlie  book  was  written  before  breakfast,  as 
during  liiaL  meal  there  was  nearly  always  a  rap  at  the  door  and  die 
printo'a  boy  apt)eared,  demanding  copy.  Frequently  the  manuscript 
would  be  handed  forth  without  revision,  the  author  simply  letting  his 
pen  flv  onward,  but  declaring  flmt  he  liad  no  difficulty  in  keej)itvjr  "p 
this  strain  of  work.  Wliat  annoyed  him  in  the  book,  however,  was 
the  impossibility  of  making  Kvrle  Daly  more  interesting  thun  Hardress 
Cregan.  "  J ust  listen  to  me  r  he  exclaimed  one  day : "  im't  it  exttaor- 
dinaiy  how  impossible  it  seems  to  write  a  perfect  novel, — one  that 
sliall  be  read  with  interest  and  yet  be  |>erfect  as  a  moral  work?  There 
is  Kyrle  Daly,  full  of  high  principle,  prudent,  amiable,  and  affection- 
ate, not  wanting  io  spirit  nor  free  from  passion,  but  keeping  his  passions 
under  control,  thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  and  charitable, — a  character 
in  every  way  deservin^^  our  esteem.  Hardress  Cregan,  his  mother's 
i^idled  pet,  nursed  in  the  very  lap  of  i)as8ion,  and  ruined  by  indul- 
gence; not  witlioot  p^ood  fillings,  but  forever  abusing  them;  having 
a  full  Bense  or  j  i-ti/i'  and  honor,  but  shrinking  like  a  craven  from 
their  dictates;  following  pleasure  lieadlong,  and  eventually  led  into 
crimes  of  the  blackest  dye  by  the  total  absence  of  self-control.  Take 
Kyrle  Daljr's  character  in  what  way  you  will,  it  is  infinitely  preferable ; 
yet  I  will  venture  to  say  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  wlio  read  the  l)ook 
would  ])refcr  Hardress  Cregan,  just  because  he  ia  a  fellow  of  high 
mettle,  with  a  dash  of  talent  about  him." 

"The  Collegians"  was  published,  and  instantaneously  accepted  by 
the  public  as  the  work  of  a  genius.  The  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  day  read  it  with  delight ;  the  scene  in  which  the  death  of  the  old 
huntsman  was  depicted  found  its  way  into  Innumerable  journals  of  the 
time;  while  writers  like  Miss  Edgeworih  and  society  women  like  I^ndy 
Morgan  were  anxious  to  lionize  the  new  author;  but  iii  evidence  of  his 
intense  dislike  to  anythiug  of  the  kind  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  he 
formed  a  close  friend.-^hip  at  the  time  with  an  Italian  gentlemmi  of 
rank,  from  whom  he  kept  so  a^siduonsly  the  s^ecret  of  hl.s  authorship 
that  it  wa.s  only  through  Sir  Philip  Cramptou's  meeting  them  together 
after  sevend  months  of  intimacy  Uiat  the  secret  was  i'eveale<l.  The 
Italian  upbraided  Griffin  mercilessly  for  allowing  him  to  hear  so  much 
said  of '"The  Cbll^ians"  in  the  society  he  fnqii<  nted  without  having 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  thai  his  friend  was  the  author  of  the  book. 

Liife  .«eemed  about  to  smile  uj)on  the  young  author  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  his  letters  at  this  time  brim  over  with  contentment,  fun, 
and  inteiest  In  the  things  about  him.  He  writes  to  hb  sister  Lucy  &s- 
snring  her  that  she  may  be  content  with  her  way  of  spending  Jjen^  bat 
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adds  tliat  he  has  been  dancing  quadriUea  on  a  Mondaj  evening  and 
meeting  a  most  charming  girl  mdeed.    "  I  wOl  tell  joa  how  I  might 

give  yon  some  idea  of  lier.    If  Elly  O'Counor  had  been  a  gentlewoman 

she  would  have  l>ecn  just  such  a  one,  I  tliink,  as  Mi.ss  ,  the  same 

good  nature,  simplicity,  and  playfulness  of  character,  the  same  delicious 
nationality  of  manner.  Isn't  tnls  very  modest  talking  of  my  honoine? 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  her  into  mv  nert  book;  and  if  1  do  I  will 
kill  her,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  for  it  would  be  such  a  delightful  pity.  I 
exult  in  the  destruction  of  amiable  people,  particularly  m  the  slaughter 
of  handsome  young  livdies,  tor  it  makes  one's  third  volume  so  interestiiie. 
I  have  even  had  a  hankering  wish  to  make  a  random  blow  at  yourself; 
aiMl  I  think  I  will  do  it  some  da^  or  other :  so  look  to  yourself^  and 
insure  your  life,  I  advise,  for  I  think  if  well  managed  voa'd  make  a 
very  pretty  catastrophe;  but  until  I  find  occasion  for  killing  yon,  my 
dear  Lucy,  continue  to  lov^e  me."  Soon  after  this  an  invitation  reached 
the  young  man  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ij  ,  people  of  tlie  higliest  culti- 
vation, living  with  every  possible  comfort  and  ease  in  thdr  own  boma 
n^r  Limerick.  In  accepting  the  cordially-worded  request  that  he 
should  visit  them,  young  Griftin  laid  tlie  fonndatinn  of  one  of  the  most 

perfect  friendships  ever  recorded  in  a  literar>'  lite.    Mra.  \j          was  a 

woman  who  had  inherited  from  distinguished  parents  mental  endow- 
ments which  were  precisely  what  Griflm  most  needed  in  a  compankm 
and  friend.  Henceforward  she  was  the  judge  to  whom  he  sutmiitted 
everything,  the  one  whose  keen  perbeption  no  flight  of  his  poetic  fancy 
oould  escape,  nnd  at  the  same  time  the  critic  who  prnnnnnrf  fl  most  care- 
fully upon  his  (lefi'ctB,  taking  as  vivid  an  interest  in  his  improvement 
as  in  bis  successes. 

The  sncoess  of  "Hie  Coll^ians"  led  to  the  writing  of  a  number 
of  novels,  :i;  [)oem8,  etc.,  to  the  plesftftntest  of  social  associations, 
and  to  all  those  pleasures  which  Griffin  as  a  lad  of  eiglitcen  facing  the 
world  had  longed  to  enjoy.  Just  how  and  when  the  idea  of  suddenly 
renouncing  them  all  and  entering  a  religious  order  came  to  him  his 
biographer  has  not  stated,  but  I  may  venture  to  quote  the  opinion  given 
me  by  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere.  He  assurefl  me  that  the  leading  idea  in 
Gerald  Griffin's  mind  was  that  writing  fiction  was  injurious  to  his  own 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  that  his  higher  inspiration  was  for 
a  life  devoted  to  charitable  works.  He  b^an  to  criticise  his  own  novels 
unsparingly,  declaring  that  he  found  in  some  of  them  tendencies  which 
be  aisapproved.  He  was  nervous  over  this,  anxious  for  the  work  even 
of  a  nilssicjnarv,  but  hv  no  means  either  morbid  or  fantastic  in  his  views, 
as  some  of  his  critics  have  averretl.  When  he  decided  to  join  the 
Christian  Brotherhood  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  simple  usefulness, 
of  teaching  the  poorer  dasses,  and  also  of  writing  religious  works,  he  was 
in  the  calmest  and  serenest  frame  of  mind.  The  call  had  reached  him, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  resisted  or  denied.  One  who  lived  in  the  same 
order  years  later  told  me  that  those  among  the  Christian  Brothers  who 
remembered  him  declared  that  never  was  a  more  Joyous  or  happy  spirit 
amon^  them.  He  had  studied  law,  theology,  and  metaphysics  ;  he  had 
mingkd  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  day ;  he  had  talked  philosophy 
with  the  followers  of  Voltaire  and  Hume;  he  had  listened  to  eveij 
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sort  of  opinion  tliat  floated  through  the  Lou  Jou  he  called  his  home,  aud 
be  had  of  late  yean  been  met  more  tban  balf-wa^r  by  fiune  and  pecu- 

niarv  Bucx:ess.  There  was  no  depreesion  in  his  dedsioD,  no  sudden  phase 
of  feeling  that  there  was  a  tremendous  heroi?;m  oj*  sacrifice  in  the  step 
he  contemplated.  It  was  as  clearly  a  necoxsity  to  him  and  the  scheme 
of  life  ana  salvation  he  proposed  to  himself  as  if  it  iiad  been  a  Saul 
who,  lietaning  to  tl»  voioe  in  the  heavens,  answered,  ^  My  Lord  and 

my  God."  Even  his  devoted  fiiend  Mrs.  L-  ,  who  had  no  sympathy 

with  his  religious  beliefs,  acknowledged  the  sublime  fitness  of  the  life 
he  deliberately  chose  for  himself.  Her  regret  at  losing  the  comrade- 
ship so  dear  to  her  was  natural  enough.  He  writes  to  her  begging  her 
forgiveness  for  seeming  cold,  but  not  daring  to  express  himseli  too 
much  at  length.  He  speaks  of  their  meeting  often  again ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  after  entering  the  Brotherhood  he  deeiied  that  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  He  threw  himself  aniently  into  the  new  work,  and  f'ult 
that  distractions  from  without  were  not  wise.  When  his  dfrcision  had 
been  reached,  he  visited  i'ailat>  ICenry  for  the  last  time.  He  had  built 
a  little  honae  for  himself  in  the  garden  thtt^  which  consisted  of  one 
room,  and  to  this  he  retired  from  time  to  time  for  religions  meditation 
and  study,  althouf^h  at  other  finies  he  was  the  same  joyous,  mischief- 
loving  member  of  the  small  home  circle.  He  defended  his  pnr|X)se  to 
the  friends  who  considered  it  fanatical  by  desiring  them  to  i^ect  that 
self-eacrifice,  self-deniat,  and  mortification  are  at  all  times  admired  In 
the  pursuit  of  ambition,  worldly  glory.  (  r  military  renown,  and  yet  let 
them  be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  religion  and,  behold,  they  seem  in- 
tolerable and  fantastic  to  one's  friends.  This  being  his  spirit,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  spent  his  last  days  at  home  joyously,  in 
spite  of  the  regret  he  must  have  felt  on  severing  personal  associations 
forerer.  The  day  before  his  departure  from  home  his  brother  went  to 
Gerald's  room  for  a  quiet  talk  before  the  family  dinner.  The  Hoot  was 
opened,  and  after  a  U'w  moments'  delay  Dr.  Griffin  was  admitted,  to 
find  his  brother  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  face  pale  and 
his  eyes  full  of  something  which  might  have  been  the  passion  of  remem- 
branoe  or  the  last  flame  of  merely  worldly  feeling.  The  fireplace  was 
filled  with  charred  bits  of  paper,  and  in  an  instant  the  elder  brother 
knew  what  had  l)een  done.  Every  particle  of  unpublished  manuscriT>t 
which  he  had  with  him,  but  one,  had  been  destroyeil ;  and  this  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  had  not  Dr.  Griffin  arrived  in  time  to 
lay  daim  to  it.  Getatd  smiled  as  his  brother  strobed  out  his  hand 
for  the  tragedy  upon  whldi  his  first  boyish  hopes  had  been  built, — 
which  had  been,  as  he  considered,  the  saddest  failure  of  his  life,  and 
yet  which  he,  with  all  his  freedom  from  vanity,  his  difHdenoe  about 
himself,  believed  in  to  the  day  of  his  death.  "Gisippus"  was  saved 
from  the  flames,  and  twelve  years  after  the  author's  death  was  prtKluced 
at  Drury  Lane  by  Macmdy  before  the  most  brilliant  of  Lonaon  audi- 
enoeSy  the  queen  attending  the  second  representation  of  the  })lay  and 
comtnnnding  it?  continuance.  Of  his  life  in  religion  there  need  h*  n  ]>e 
6aid  only  that  it  gave  evidence  of  the  same  sensitive  scrupulosity  that 
had  distinguished  his  iiie  in  tiie  worhl.  Being  naturally  unpunctual| 
he  endeavwed  to  make  oooformity  to  every  rule  of  the  house  a  matter 
Vol.  ZLT.-S7 
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of  grave  <lut^.  Having  commeuoed  a  religious  tale,  he  one  morning 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  seoteno^  the  yrmd  **  b^ond"  being  under  his  pen, 
when  the  bell  rang  sammoning  him  to  the  refectory.  He  at  oooe  re- 
8pon(le<l  to  tho  ^^nrnmons,  leaving  the  word  nnfinishfx^.  Nover  ngain 
was  he  to  pick  up  tlie  pen  that  he  had  dropped.  The  same  day  he  was 
attacked  with  fever,  and  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  1839,  he  expired. 
There  seems  to  be  a  corioas  Irony  and  yet  fitness  in  the  cottrse  of  fiite 
In  certain  lives,  and  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  "  The  Coll^ians^'  this 
is  strikingly  apparent  to  those  who  recall  his  enthusiasm  for  the  drama, 
and  his  desire  to  Ik;  known  as  the  producer  of  a  play  which,  as  he  said, 
fihould  elevate  the  stage  and  provide  good  where  ill  had  been.    At  tlie 

S resent  day  Gerald  Griffin  is  oest  known  as  the  author  of  the  intensely 
ramatic  novel  to  whidi  Mr.  Boncicanit  has  given  a  stage  settine,  and 
as  having  left  a  tragedy  which  when  it  was  performed  proved  that 
purity  of  sentiment  and  diction,  strong  character-drawing,  and  intense 
passion  are  not  iuoompatible  with  the  loftiest  moral  point  of  view. 

Lucy  C.  LUlic. 


OUR  ENGLISH  COUSINS. 

IT  is  great  fan,  to  a  man  with  a  weakness  for  studying  human  nature, 
to  listen  to  the  talk  of  returning  tourists  about  our  cousins  across 
the  water.  The  two  or  three  hundred  live  American?  who  nlwf^vR  mny 
be  found  on  a  big  ocean  **  liner"  approaching  our  shore?*  may  represent 
all  States  of  the  Union  and  all  circles  of  American  society,  they  may 
diff^  shoelcingly  about  religion,  the  tariff,  dren,  and  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, l)ut  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  agree  almost  unanimously  that 
the  Englisli  are  a  queer,  nnoociable,  rather  unhappy  people,  who  SSSBO 
good  in  any  other  race  or  nation  and  very  little  in  one  another. 

I  useel  to  know  a  rural  philo80i»her — he  was  a  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man— ^who  would  explain  all  diflrerenoes  of  opinion  by  the  remaric, 
'^Yell,  it  is  yoost  as  a  man  is  raised.  If  he  don't  been  raised  to 
know  anyding  about  some  dings,  how  can  he  'em  riprht  ?*'  I  often 
feci  like  usin^  the  same  expression,  chan<:txl  only  a  little,  to  explain 
the  mistaken  ideas  that  some  Americans,  who  arc  not  fools,  have  about 
the  English  people.  Thev  have  had  no  opportanities  of  knowing 
English  men  or  women;  they  did  not  learn  anything  about  them  be- 
fore going  abroad,  and  when  they  reached  the  mother-country  they  bad 
no  means  of  getting  acquaintc<l :  so  they  had  to  depend  upon  impres- 
sidti  -:  of  those  with  whom  thev  cimnced  to  come  in  contact.  Enpfliph- 
men  as  scantily  equipped  wiio  have  often  come  to  America,  roamed 
about  aimlessly  for  a  wedc  or  a  month,  and  then  gone  back  home  and 
printed  books  or  lettem  about  us,  have  occasioned  indignant  howls 
from  Americans  who  happ  ncrl  to  read  their  lumlirr!finn<^ ;  but  how  do 
the  offending  Britishers  ditler  from  the  ordinary  American  tourist  who 
airs  his  opinions  of  our  cousins  across  the  water  ? 

Having  already  admitted  that  our  people  who  go  abroad  are  not 
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f(X)ls,  and  knowing  that  uo  one  bates  more  than  tiie  Amerionn  to 
blumier  about  anything,  I  assume  to  set  my  small  sell'  up  a:^  a  teacher 
for  a  few  momeotay  ana  tell  sonoethinf^  truthful  about  the  English. 

In  the  firat  place,  you  can't  study  a  great  people  oonectly  from  ihe 
top  of  an  omnibus  or  the  window  of  a  cab.  NeitluT  can  you  get  a  J2;ood 
idea  oi'  them  by  s}K'nding  all  your  tinje  in  thriiUes,  hotels,  and  eating- 
houseSy  and  seeing  the  sights.  That  is  the  way  tourists  usually  try  to 
do  it ;  but  they  would  learn  nearly  as  mudi  by  sitting  by  their  iSre- 
aidesatbotne  and  rciiding  the  advertising  pages  of  an  Eni^lisli  m< 
pei)er.  I  shouldn't  think  much  of  an  Englishman  who  would  study 
us  in  any  such  stupid  fashion.  ' 

To  see  people  at  their  best  you  must  have  some  acquaintance  with 
them ;  but  of  the  thousauds  of  tourists  whom  I  have  seen  ou  their  way 
home,  not  one  in  twenty  had  a  single  friend  or  aoquaiutance  in  the 
roother-oonntry.  Most  of  them  were  not  to  blamr  for  this,  for  English- 
men nn-  srurf*  in  America,  so  letters  of  introduction  to  Britons  ot  any 
class  are  not  easy  to  iret,  except  in  large  cities.  The  ruml  Britisher  is 
a  big-iiearted  iellow,  as  easv  to  get  acquainted  with  as  his  cousin  the 
American  iarmer ;  but  our  tourists  sekloro  go  into  the  rural  districts: 
they  imagine  that  London  aad  a  few^ahoV  plaoes  contain  all  of 
Eiiglaiui  worth  seeing.  It  isn't  easy,  though,  to  "  scmpc  acquaintance" 
with  a  Londoner,  and  T  ran't  see  how  he  differs  in  this  respect  from  an 
iuhabitaut  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  I  profess  to  be  a 
good-natured  fellow  myself»  and  willing  to  nnlora  all  Iknow  on  any 
one  who  shows  any  longing  for  it,  but  I  do  expect  that  the  recipient 
will  first  have  himself  pro])erly  introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
never  tx'currcd  to  me  that  some  of  my  distingm'sliM  f^'llow-citizens  of 
tlie  metropolis  are  stupid  or  iniiospitable  simply  because  I  haven't  the 
honor  of  their  acquaintance  and  am  obliged  to  judge  them  only  by 
their  outward  appearance.  For  instance^  a  prominent  banker  under 
whose  hospitable  mahc^any  I  aCMIietimes  swing  my  legs  is  the  most 
dciiglitfnl  follow  in  the  wftrM  to  his  intimat'*^,  but  in  the  street,  on  the 
cars,  or  in  his  office,  lie  h  sober,  siiarj),  and  reserved.  Why  fihouidn't 
he  be  ?  Do  any  of  us  wear  our  hearts  on  our  sleeves*  before  fc!lrauger?i  V 
Not  unless  we  are  fidr  game  for  eonfidenoe-men.  Now,  to  the  travel- 
ling American  all  Englishmen  are^  strangers,  and  act  accordingly.  If 
they  find  themselves  stared  nt  curiously,  nn  l  look  suspicious,  or  sullen, 
or  indignant,  in  reply,  what  wonder?  What  wonl«I  you  do,  genial  and 
great-hearted  Araericau  reader,  if  au  Euglishman  visiting  this  country 
were  to  stare  curiously  at  you  in  the  street,  at  your  office,  in  the  res- 
taurant, or  at  the  theatre?  Unless  you  are  better- natu red  and  weaker- 
minded  than  I,  you  would  be  enough  provoked  to  look  cross  and  let 
him  understand  that  you  thought  hiui  an  ini}>ertinent  nuisance. 

I  don't  profesis  to  be  anybody  in  particular,  nor  to  have  anything 
about  me  that  should  make  jx^ple  kinder  to  me  than  to  anybody  else, 
yet  during  small  trips  in  England  X  have  found  our  British  cousins  so 
plesaaut  a  lot  tlint  I  don't  hesitate  to  pay  them  the  higheal  oompUment 
m  the  world,  ^vl  ich  is  that  they  are  remarkably  like  Americans.  Some 
of  their  custunis  differ  from  ours,  but  that  is  ent!i\  iv  their  own  atiair. 
lu  uimo^st  everything  lIiuL  makes  men  and  women  interesting  in  them- 
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selves  and  pleasing  to  tlipir  fellow-beings  (hoy  arc  worth  knowing  and 
remembering.  I  am  not  8|)caking  of  the  ariijtocratic  classes  only,  bat 
of  all  classes  with  whom  American  tourists  would  care  to  associate. 
Eedi  stage  of  a  people^s  development  has  its  special  eaivmarks,  and  it 
gems  to  me  that  the  better  class  of  English,  having  got  beyond  the 
time  when  they  had  to  ficrlit  for  their  lives  and  their  rights,  clear  tlioir 
forests  and  dniin  thpir  1m>^s,  nnd  worry  about  having  a  ro(^f  over  their 
heads  and  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,  have  reachetl  a  jKjriotl  iu 
^fhkh  ooartes^  seems  their  speoial  study  and  delight.  In  my  earlier 
days  abroad  I  imagined  that  I  was  being  treated  with  special  consider- 
ation, pr<)bably  because  of  the  letters  of  introduction  I  was  cnreful  to 
obtain  before  starting;  but  I  learnctl  in  time  that  I  fen?d  no  better 
than  those  about  me.  Good  manners  and  thoughtful  kindness  was  the 
rule;  mdeness-^-even  rough,  good-natuxed  " off-handedneas" — ^wasthe 
exception. 

I  Iearne<l  also  that  the  Kiii^lish  liave  acquired  the  virtue  of  (lelil)er- 
jitirm,  and  never  are  in  a  luirry  or  fret.  It  is  not  neoessjuy  for  ine  to 
inform  the  reader  tliat  England  is  the  greattiit  business  nation  in  the 
world ;  yet  all  the  business  Is  oondnctenin  a  quiet,  leisurely  way  that 
seems  to  an  American  like  cliihrs  play,  but  is  dead  earnest  alltlie  same. 
Yotir  Kngh'sh  banker  will  l>e  found  in  some  little  building  not  at  all 
like  an  American  bank,  and  with  vet*}''  few  clerks  in  sight.  Nobwly 
rushes  breathlessly  in  or  out ;  yet  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
dhily  in  that  dingy  little  bnlldinff  is  enormous. 

Instead  of  being  glum  and  unhappy,  as  most  of  our  tourists 
imagine  them,  the  English  give  more  time  and  attention  to  their  f  nj  y- 
ments  than  any  other  re«jT^'table  people  in  the  world.  They  (1  ii  >t 
crave  excitement,  like  8ume  Americans ;  but  genuine  enjoyment — rest 
for  the  bo<ly,  and  gratification  for  the  eye,  ear,  and  j)alate — they  do  love, 
and  they  spare  no  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Because  they  do  not  go  wila 
over  good  work  at  the  opem  or  tlmttre,  and  make  a  noise  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  Englishmen  are  supposed  by  Americans  to  Ik?  unap- 
j)reciative  or  li^tles^;  htit  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  you  ^ill 
find  out  lor  yourself  if  you  sit  beside  one  whom  you  know  and  talk 
with  him  between  the  acts.  When  judging  an  Englishman  by  his  ap- 
pearanee  and  manner  in  a  crowd,  don't  forget  the  old  saying,  **  Still 
waters  nm  deep." 

The  En'^li'^h  are  the  mast  hosjntaljle  pe<iple  alive;  at  any  rate,  they 
are  as  hospitable  us  the  best  Americans.  An  Engli»linian  does  not  take 
all  his  acquaintances  to  his  house,  to  smoke  in  the  parlor  and  break  for 
an  evening  the  privacy  of  his  family  circle.  He  distinguishes  8har])]y 
between  acquaintances  and  friends, — a  liaV)it  wliieh  Americans  can  afford 
to  copy, — but  he  Mill  take  both  to  his  clnb  rather  than  disturb  his 
taniily  by  taking  home  some  man  whom  he  likes,  but  who  he  knows  will 
not  seem  interesting  to  the  wife  and  the  grown-up  children.  When  he 
entertains,  however,  he  does  it  in  laig^hcarted  style ;  he  does  not  think 
his  wliole  duty  done  when  he  gives  a  prcat  ]>arty,  invites  evcr}'body  he 
knows,  and  fills  hip  house  so  full  thnr  nobody  can  get  through  the 
crowd  to  see  anylxnly  else.  He  kecjw  *'  o]»en  house"  if  his  means  allow : 
to  build  a  b^  bous^  furnish  it  elegantly,  and  then  live  in  solitary 
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fp]id«ur,  as  some  Amerioons  do,  would  never  suit  the  well-bred  Eng- 
lishman who  has  any  money.  He  is  oeueless  in  his  OMleavoiB  to 
have  something  "  ^ing  on,"  and  any  excuse  is  sufficient ;  it  may  be 
only  a  mimcale  or  a  recitation,  but  he  jumps  at  rli»>  clinnco,  not  so  much 
for  wliut  tiie  artists  may  do  as  to  bring  lua  irieiuls  Lugetlier  and  euter- 
taiu  them.  I  have  driven  in  spring  and  summer  through  some  of  the 
most  deliffhtful  snborbs  of  great  Amerioan  cities  and  seen  one  fine  place 
after  auother  as  quiet  as  if  nobody  lived  there ;  In  similar  suburbs  <rf 
Ijondon  there  wonkl  be  a  succession  of  parties  playing  tennis,  cnxjuet, 
or  some  otlicr  oiit-<loor  game,  and  people  (M)nstantly  oominjr  and  ^oing. 
The  Eaglisli  iiatc  the  word  "  comuiuniat"  as  badly  as  my  friend  Colo- 
nel Robert  Ingei-soU  hates  the  name  of  the  Satanic  majesty  who  he  says 
doesn't  exist,  out  nevertheless  they  seem  to  be  full  of  the  better  oom- 
miiiir^ic  princi])lc  which  causes  a  man  to  males  the  most  of  his  moncgr 
for  the  i;()od  of  his  fellow-man. 

Another  ridi(Hilous  Amerioan  notion  about  the  English  is  that  Uiey 
dislike  Amerieaos.  This  is  worse  than  a  mistaken  notion :  it  k  an  un- 
pardonable slander.  The  many  American  girls  wlio  have  married  En^ 
lishmen  ai'e  highly  jwpular  in  London  society,  and  no  decent  American 
living  in  London  is  ever  heard  to  complain  of  his  treatment  hy  the 
native.  Americans  who  visit  England  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
members  of  clubs  or  any  drcle  of  society  are  never  allowed  to  feel  not 
at  home :  "  I  know  how  'tis  myself."  XnteUigent  Enelishmea  are  as 
sympathetic  and  open-hearte<l  as  any  people  alive;  if  thcgr  W«e  not, 
they  could  not  have  descended  from  the  forefathers  of  their  country  and 
ours.  They  treat  an  American  if  he  were  one  of  themselves,  and 
jiot  like  a  iureigiier  at  all.  They  do  nut  allude  to  the  days  of  '76,  or 
the  tariff,  or  any  other  subject  tliat  might  be  annoying,  but  act  just  as 
if  they  thought  he  had  come  over  for  a  rest  and  a  change  and  they  were 
going  to  help  him  alnnj  as  much  as  they  could.  Some  of  them  do  a^k 
a  L'cMx]  many  questions  about  America,  hnt  tliey  don't  do  it  offensively, 
and  nearly  all  whom  I've  met  have  shown  a  real  cousioly  adtuiratiou 
for  a  f!0ocf  many  things  peculiar  to  this  country.  Of  one  thinj;  I  am 
very  urr:  the  English  admire  us  far  more  than  they  do  any  other 
people,  alth(>uo;li  they  have  plenty  of  blood-relations^  on  the  royal  side» 
sprinkled  alx)nt  in  Europe. 

Frenchmen  and  Germans  who  come  to  this  country  say  that  anything 
is  an  excuse  for  a  dinner  here.  Any  one  who  goes  about  among  the  Eng- 
llsh  people  a  little  while  is  sure  to  learn  how  we  came  by  this  peculiarity. 
I  have  not  been  much  in  France  and  Germany,  but,  according  to  books 
written  by  men  and  women  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
those  countries,  hospitality  stops,  as  a  rule,  at  the  dining-room  door. 
There  is  no  m^nness  about  it :  it  is  merely  the  national  custom.  But  in 
England  it  is  the  rule  to  eat  and  drink;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
an  hour  of  the  day  at  which  yuu  can  go  to  an  Englishman's  house 
without  \mrf*  asked  to  refresh  the  inner  man.  It  isn't  a  formal  invi- 
tation, eitiier,  which  you're  expectetl  to  decline :  the  food  and  wine  or 
tea  are  brought  in  and  set  on  a  little  table  rolled  up  in  front  of  you 
before  you  mive  time  to  say  you've  just  breakfiisted,  or  are  on  your 
way  to  Innch  or  dine  somewhere  else,  A  lot  of  good  Mows  I  know  in 
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London  seem  to  give  up  most  of  their  time  to  finding  some  one  to 
breakfast  or  lancn  or  dSne  with  them.  Suppose  you  want  a  ^neral 
look  at  the  lower  middle  class  and  upper  lower  ela.s3  and  take  a  railroad* 
trip  in  a  third-cln'^<'  i^w,  whir!i  i^  one  place  in  Eni^land  whore  yon  can 
safely  speak  to  a  man  to  whom  yon  haven't  lioen  introhiced.  You  sit 
down  by  a  man  who  looks  like  a  tarmer,  and  U^iu  to  chat  witli  him : 
witbin  five  minutes  he  will  take  from  paper  or  box  or  basket  a  ^raat 
pasty,  or  some  Iwilcd  fowl,  or  meat  and  oread,  and  insist  on  your  join- 
ing him.  He  always  ha-s  twice  as  mnch  as  any  one  man  can  eat,  and 
he  meant  to  have  twieo  as  much  when  be  stfi^iedi  60  be  could  invite 
somebody  to  lunch  with  him. 

Before  I  had  been  abroad  at  all  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  English 
airs so  when  I  reached  the  old  conntry  I  b%an  to  look  for  them.  I 
didn't  find  them;  and,  although  I  have  been  over  several  times,  I 
hav<  ii'f  found  them  yet.  T  stopped  lf)okinpj  for  them  long  a^'o.  anil 
I've  relieved  my  mind  to  tlie  fellows  who  toitl  me  about  them,  iiiere 
are  upstarts  and  pretenders  and  toadies  in  England,  and  they  ape  their 
betters ;  I  think  I  have  seen  sometbing  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  too.  But  there's  no  such  nonsense  among  Englishmen  who  are 
sure  of  their  position,  ho  it  fii<;h  or  low.  It  has  boon  my  fortune  to  see 
a  c:reat  many  Englislimeu  of  title  and  position,  though  I've  l>t^>?)  only  a 
sort  of  mouse  in  the  comer,"  and  I  don't  i^now  a  more  mild-manncml, 
unassuming  set  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  United  States.  It  is  English 
onstom  not  to  introduce  people  who  have  not  expre!^e<i  a  demre  to  know 
(\r[o  anothor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  tlio  pleasant  custom  of 
speaking  to  any  one  whom  yon  cliant>e  to  mexn  in  tlie  house  of  a  friend. 
As  I  am  a  restless  sort  of  fellow,  and  quite  fond  of  a  chat,  I  ased  to 
avail  myself  of  thu  privilege,  and  never  was  snnbbed,  but  always  met 
halfway.  Occasionally  I  was  paralysed,  afterwards,  to  learn  that  I 
had  bwn  acting  in  hall-ft'llow-well-mot  style  with  some  (^crfon  of  con- 
sequence. Once  it  wa**  the  Duke  of  Teck,  who  is  a«i  near  the  tlirone  as 
any  one  can  be ;  but  he  was  as  adable  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  it  did 
not  oocur  to  him  that  he  was  being  eondesoending,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  in  chatting  half  an  hour  with  a  little  stranger  ftom  America.  Of 
course  there  are  in  England,  as  there  are  ovw  nere,  a  set  of  new-rich 
ppople  who  arc  tryinir  to  push  their  way  nj>w9n!,  and  if  tliey  have  not 
the  net^sary  amount  of  manners  and  intelligence  they  tind  tliemselves 
awfully  snubbed.  When  the  Englishman  needs  to  be  cool  and  distant, 
be  can  do  it  roagnificentlv;  but  who  that  has  had  bores,  parasites,  and 
vulgar  people  try  to  attach  themselves  to  him  doean^t  honor  the  English- 
man for  it  ? 

In  short,  our  English  ronsins  are  tlic  nief«t  lot  of  people  to  be  found 
anywhere  outside  of  the  United  States,  ami  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
are  so  far  away  that  all  of  us  cannot  know  them  better.  They  differ 
from  us  no  more  than  New  England  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  North 
from  the  Sonth.  Under  the  customs  and  manners  which  their  own  life 
has  develoi>ed  are  the  same  big  heart,  good  nnttire,  kind  spirit,  hospitality, 
and  enemy  that  have  made  Americans  all  they  am  l>on't  abui^c  tliem, 
dear  reader  or  tourist,  until  you  know  them,  and  don't  try  to  go  among 
them  until  you  can  be  introduced  to  two  or  three  of  them,  eitber  by 
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friendBalnadjtbflre  or  by  kttera  fiom  fHends  htra^  If  your  oomimny 
is  worth  as  madi  as  your  room,  you  will  have  all  die  attention  and  eou- 
sideration  yott  want,  and  tmlrss  von  fall  intn  the  too  common  faults  of 
criticising  them  in  their  pni-i  in  o,  iiauuting  tlie  Stars  and  Stripes  in  their 
iaocs,  and  making  the  Aineru-au  Kagle  scream  hitnself  hoarse  in  their 
ears,  you  will  have  nothing  to  r^ret  and  nothing  to  find  &alt  with. 
Try  it^  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 


mOL  AFFECTIONS. 

IN8CKIBED  TO  KOBKRT  BUUWNINQ. 

On  IMi  mn  «w  cKMBtlmm  ^Amts. 

THERE  18  no  day  of  all  my  years  whereon 
I  could  not  darken  every  sunniest  hour 
With  memorieB  of  my  life  that  waS|  before 

God  drew  our  distant  ])aths  near  and  more  near* 

I  know  the  Hand  which  l)rokc  ht-fore  my  f;K>e 

The  idols  I  had  wrought  from  chiy  and  clothed 

In  golden  raimeutj  then  within  niy  heart 

IiuSilled,  as  on  an  altarMahrtne,  to  &11 

And  crush  me  where  I  knelt, — more  merciless 

Thau  medleeval  prirsf^'  who  racked  the  saints, 

Yet  s[)arcd  their  tortured  frames  ^v!l^^  strength  waxed  low. 

Ah,  then  I  thought  my  heart  a  «>e|>ulclire, 

Where  only  weeds  and  noisome  diings  would  dwell. 

In  which  no  ray  oould  ever  shine  again  1 

Unto  this  place  of  graves  thou  did^st  not  scorn 

To  come,  d»  i^r  fr  iend,  bringing  a  jewelled  lamp 

To  hang  above  die  empty  shruie,  and  flash 

Its  beams  where  now  tor  weeds  lie  flowers  which  gained 

Their  birth  and  growth  in  gardens  of  the  soul. 

Like  incense  doth  their  perfume  rise,  by  day 

And  night,  to  heaven,  as  T\<e  my  prayers  to  God 

In  thanks  for  such  a  matchh  ss  gift  as  tliiue, — 

Renewed  like  amaranth  blooms  us  reasons  roll. 

What  can  I  do  but  trust  the  Hand  which  worked 

Such  marvels  for  rae  when  I  jiraved  for  death? 

"God's  care  be  Go<rs  :"  I  wait  upon  His  will 

To  lift  all  shadows  from  ray  life  that  shines. 

*'Go<rs  care  Ixi  God's :"  I'll  leave  to  Him  His  ta^ik, 

And,  trusting  in  His  love,  forget  to  ask. 
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NAlUANiKL  UAWTHORNE'8  ''ELIXIR  OF  LIFEJ' 
HOW  HAWTHOBNX  WBOTX. 

iir. 

[T)  EADERS  of  the  pm^lincr  two  articles  have  made  some  acquaint- 
XVi  ance  with  the  youth  S<:pLiniiu»,  the  gloomy-browed  ami  que^- 
tiouiu^  student  of  divinity  and  searcher  after  strange  knowletlge  ;  with 
the  mixtiire  in  hia  blood  of  the  PuritsD  and  the  Indian,  ever  Btrnggling 
with  each  oth^,  and  giving  him  no  peace.  They  have  had  glimpses 
of  the  legends  concerning  his  ancestry, — of  tli  >  sliadow  of  witchcraft 
that  hung  over  it,  of  its  former  wealth  and  distinction  in  England ; 
and  they  nave  taste<l,  as  it  were,  of  the  mysterious  herb-drink,  rumoreil 
to  poBsesB  life-giving  qualities,  though  the  eouroe  of  it  was  more  than 
suspected  to  be  infeniai.  They  have  noted  Septimius's  singular  per- 
suasion that  man  was  not  originally  made  to  die,  but  that  the  means 
exist  around  iis  (did  we  but  know  how  to  use  them)  to  prolong  physical 
life  indefinitely ;  and  they  Imve  seen  how  lie  seemed  to  be  supported  in 
this  contention,  not  only  by  the  alleged  virtues  of  his  aunt  Nashoba's 
beverage,  bat  by  the  vague  hints  as  to  a  life-elixir  let  fiill  by  thedytnc; 
officer  whom  he  slew,  and  who  was  found  to  be  the  last  of  the  BSng^iah 
branch  of  that  race  of  whidi  Septimius  was  the  latent  American  repre- 
sentative. They  have  assisted  at  the  discovery  by  Aunt  Nashoba,  in 
the  dead  youth  s  bosom,  of  a  packet  of  documeuta  which,  it  is  insinu- 
ated, may  contain  that  very  reeipc  for  a  Drink  of  Immortalitv  which 
Septiraius  had  Ijelieved  or  hoped  could  be  produced.  Inddentally, 
they  have  gained  ■^nmo  knowledge  of  Septimius's  environment, — of  !iis 
lonely  house  and  liill-top,  of  his  pretty  step-sister  Rose,  of  hid  friend 
the  minister,  of  the  sturdy  yeoman  Robert,  and  of  Aunt  Nashoba  her- 
self, who  stands  out  in  vivid  oolors  from  the  rest  We  are  now  to 
learn  what  use  Septimius  made  of  the  packet,  and  lu  what  manner  the 
progress  of  his  researches  towards  the  end  that  he  had  at  heart  was 
jielped  and  hindered  by  persons  and  events. 

But  in  this  tale  of  "The  Elixir  of  Life,"  as  in  "Septiraius,"  the 
active  element  is  subordinate,  and  the  speculative  and  meditative  prevail. 
Bven  the  characters  are  of  less  import  than  is  the  central  Idea  round 
which  th^  are  grouped  and  in  which  they  all  become  involved.  It  is 
a  story  which  we  must  look  into,  not  at ;  a  criticism  of  life,  not  a 
portrayal  of  life  itself  When  we  give  to  a  group  of  jiersons  a  single 
controlling  and  aljsoabing  ijut  rest,  we  come  iueviLubiy  to  rt^rd  them 
as  pnctliSlly  but  varying  exponents  of  that  interest:  we  study  them 
less  fi>r  thdr  own  sake  as  individuals  than  for  the  light  which  their 
diverse  characters  may  throw  upon  tlie  ovcrrulini;  theme.  They  be- 
come, in  short,  but  a  me^ms  to  an  end,— the  end  in  this  instance  beint;  an 
elucidation  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  man's  existence.  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  Jack  and  Jill,  are  of  consequence  to  this  problem  only  in 
so  6r  as  ihej  may  specifically  contribute  towards  its  general  solution. 
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We  are  not  to  expect,  iherefore,  io  this  story  a  rapid  and  exdting 

BU«!€ssion  of  episode^  but,  rather,  a  slow  and  rich  growth,  gradually 
shaping  itself  to  a  symraetiif-n!  result.  The  beauties  are  to  be  found 
not  so  much  in  the  accessories  and  excr^jcences  of  the  creation  as  in 
the  substance  itself  of  it :  as  the  glorj  of  the  mahogany-tree  is  to  be 
souglit  not  in  its  boughs  and  foliage,  bat  in  the  deep  mies  and  veinings 
of  its  interior  structure.  The  interest  of  such  a  story  is  effective  and 
lasting;  whereas  that  of  the  tale  of  ineideut  is  tmnsitorv,  however 
engaging  for  the  moment.  The  latter  penetrates  no  further  llian  to  the 
external  meraoiy;  the  former  sends  its  iuflueuoe  into  the  soul,  and 
there  generates  new  thought. 

Hawthorne,  however,  never  siiflfored  anything  to  leave  his  work- 
shop with  le»  than  his  last  perfecting  touch  upon  it;  and  the  masterly 
niodelling  of  the  fiir'irts  in  "The  Dollivor  KomuTve"  show^  t!i«t  he 
was  far  from  intending  to  magnify  his  central  idea  at  tiie  exjion.se  of 
lus  characters :  he  would  fiuisii  the  latter  with  his  utmost  skill,  while 
not  the  less  Iceeping  them  so  disposed  as  not  to  shut  ont  the  efl^ 
which  he  paramountly  desired  to  produce  on  the  reader.  We  see  tliis 
in T>  il liver,"  which  received  his  final  revision;  but  in  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  (of  wliiHi  "Tlje  Klixir  of  Life"  is  one)  it  is  not  true  to 
the  same  extent.  For  in  these  studies  he  was  aiming  to  secure  bia 
grasp  of  the  central  idea  first  of  all :  until  he  was  sure  of  tiia^  he 
could  not  cast  the  charscteis  in  their  perfected  form.  They  an  all,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  tentative,  ex|x»rimental,  and  exaggerated  :  some 
(like  R<^>«e  nnd  the  minister)  arc  too  fisiint;  others,  like  Aunt  Nashoba, 
are  emphasized  beyond  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  ;  some,  per- 
haps, he  would  altogether  have  eliminated  ;  and  he  might  have  found 
it  expedient  to  intnxlaoe  new  ones  not  foreshadowed  here.  Notliing  is 
settled,  in  ftct,  except  the  gieneral  tenw  tai  the  ugament ;  and  it  is 
be«iuse  tl^ere  were  80  many  possible  arrangements  of  detail  that  he 
found  the  latter  so  hard  to  fiv  in  their  ultimate  places. 

Meanwhile,  as  wc  hav  e  already  observed,  it  is  just  because  the  pre- 
liminaiy  studies  are  not  perfect  that  they  are  available  fi>r  our  present 
purpose.  Were  they  as  finished  as  is  "The  Scarlet  Letter''  or  (so  &r  as 
it  g<«s)  the  "  Dolliver"  fi-ni:nirnt,  they  would  tell  ns  nothing  of  how 
Hawthorne  worked ;  but,  being  ex|)eriments  merely,  we  can  measure 
the  bent  and  the  calibre  of  his  mind  by  the  difference  in  direction 
and  attainment  between  them  and  the  finidied  product  Knowing 
what  his  music  is,  we  can  divine  from  these  first  rude  and  unordersa 
sounds  how  he  would  beat  his  music  out.  And  it  must  heighten,  not 
diminish,  our  estimate  of  his  genius  to  know  tiiat  it  was  the  kind  of 
genins  that  fights  to  tlie  bitter  end  the  good  fight,  and  not  the  kind  of 
geuiiis  (if  there  be  such  a  kind)  that  moves  in  the  air  and  eAeets  its 
results  by  a  sort  of  immaoulate  conception*  * 

Before  resuming  the  direct  quotations  from  the  manuscript,  I  will 
summarize  that  part  of  the  narrative  that  immediately  follows  the 
death  of  f^rancis  Norton.] 

While  Septimius  wiis  Hitting  in  his  study,  meditating  gloomily  over  the 
tragedy,  hia  step-sister  Bose  entered,  and,  seeing  the  sword  and  fusil  and  the 
Other  spoils  of  war,  she  recognised  thflm  as  hsYiog  belonged  to  Uie  young  officer. 
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anc^  a'^Ved  Seiitimiud  whether  he  had  slain  him.  Septimius  admitted  it,  and 
justified  hU  actioa.  "  l&  not  Uie  country  mine  to  fight  forT'  he  asked.  "  Yon 
wnt  Robert  to  the  flght,  with  prayers  for  bit  eaoeen  i  «nd  why  not  me  as  well  f 
T^n<;e  acquiesced,  though  sadly,  and  then  went  on  to  express  her  anxiety  as  to 
iiobert'a  fate.  Partly  moved  by  her  solicitude,  and  partly  by  the  feveriab* 
nen  tbat  this  strange  day  had  left  in  him,  Septimius  pro{iosed  to  go  in  quest 
of  him;  "iind  indeed  there  was  a  quiet,  solemn  influence  in  Rose,  a  Hort  of 
domeatic  influence,  that  he  had  of^en  felt,  and  that  made  him  wi^h  to  escape  her 
when  he  had  anything  wild  in  bis  mind.  So  he  set  f(»tb,  Md  travelled  In  the 
dust  over  the  road  wliere  the  battle  had  rolled,  espying  now  and  then  a  dead 
man  Iving  in  the  dust,  now  the  soioking  ruin  ol  a  uouj»e,  till  in  the  iwilight  he 
beheld  Kobert  upnroachinc,  weary,  with  blood  OA  htt  &ce,  and  an  EnglMl 
tower-mnaket  on  hia  ahoulder.  Both  of  tbeee  yoaog  men  had  taken  n  human 
life." 

Robert  related  bis  adventures  in  the  biUtle,  bat  did  not  seem  at  all  disturbed 
b^  the  deed  he  had  done;  for  "  there  are  some  natures  that  blood  rolls  ofl*  of, 
without  staining  it, — healthy,  wholesome  natures;  others  into  which  it  sinks, 
as  it  were,  and  maken  an  indelible  stain.  AVarriors  should  be  of  the  former 
variety,  and  then  their  trade  does  them  no  moral  injury.  The  mixture  of 
race  (as  in  Septimius)  seems  to  be  a  crime  against  nature,  and  therefore  per- 
nicious." 

At  this  Doint  tbe  author — partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  in 
Ua  own  mind— proceeds  to  tell  at  some  length  the  history  of  Septimina'a  ancestry. 

In  so  doing,  he  a  Itnifn  a  larpe  Intermixture  of  lej^endary  matter,  observing  that 
iudi  gossip  clusters  round  old  truths,  like  grav  lichens  or  moas,  having  ius  roots 
in  wiMt  is  true,  and  if  rathleesly  separated,  there  remains  only  something  very 
unpict'jre^que, — saple-ss ;  and  that  it  is  these  fanciful  things,  these  lichens  and 
natural  growth  over  dull  truth,  which,  after  all,  constitute  its  value,  as  spring- 
ing from  whatever  is  rich  and  racy  in  it,  and  being  a  distillation  from  its  heart, 
oozing  out  and  clustering  in  a  sort  of  beauty  on  the  outside. 

It  seems,  then^  that  the  &r^t  ancestor  of  the  ^lurtuas  iu  Anieric~a  was  a  per- 
sonage enveloped  in  a  sort  of  my^sterious,  heroic  atmosphere.  lie  was  the  very 
first  white  man  to  arrive  in  New  England,  juat  heforc  the  advent  of  the  Pilgrims. 
And  when  the  latter  came,  they  heard  reports  of  a  certain  powerful  sachem, 
mling  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  with  a  strangely  intelligent  sway.  He 
showed,  however,  no  desire  to  civilize  hi.s  people,  but  only  to  improve,  on  its 
own  plane,  their  savage  life, — to  keep  them  children  of  nature,  bui  to  expand 
and  beautify  their  life  within  its  own  laws.  This  wise  sagamore  had  also  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wizard,  able  to  raise  tempests  and  to  hold  concIavp«i  of 
demons,  and  was  the  source  of  the  witchcraft  that  afterwards  overspread  the 
country ;  and  the  Erst  settlers  never  heard  the  roar  of  the  blast,  at  midnight, 
among  the  pine-trees,  without  shuddering  at  the  thought  that  now  \Vachu- 
•ett  and  his  weird  followers  were  sweeping  through  the  air  to  their  place  of 
meeting. 

The  sagamore,  at  all  events,  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  English,  bating 
them  with  more  than  an  Indian  hatred,  defending  hia  forest  kinedom  against 

them,  and  annihilating  their  settlements.  Meanwliile,  he  succtedt-il  in  recon- 
ciling the  internecine  ^uda  of  his  own  people,  and  bound  together  the  hitherto 
mutually  hostile  tribes  into  one  gre^t  peonle.  Among  other  attributes,  he  was 
said  to  posses  a  divine  gift  of  healing,  a  Knowledge  of  the  roots  and  herbs  of 
the  forest,  by  means  of  which  he  could  extract  from  them  at  his  pleasure  the 
deadliest  poison  or  a  medicine  that  could  add  years  to  the  life  of  frail  humanity. 
It  WHS  even  n«is:crted  that  he  had  by  lis  means  endowed  him.nelf  with  mimeulous 
length  of  days,  and  lived  for  unknown  ^ears,  never  changing,  never  wrinkling. 
nevOT  a  hair  growii^  white.  The  tndition  ran  that  he  had  suddenly  appear^ 
amonq;  the  Indian**,  none  knew  whence,  but  with  wuch  majesty  and  msdom  that 
tliey  accepted  him  an  a  direct  messenger  from  tlie  Great  Spirit. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  Puritans  failed  to  appreciate  his  good 
qualities;  and,  being  unable  to  capture  and  convert  him,  they  resolved  to  slay 
nim.  Accordingly,  they  watched  their  chance,  fell  by  surprise  upon  the  wigwam 
of  tlie  Prophet,  and  killed  him,  his  wife,  children,  and  household.  But  when 
they  examined  the  dead  body  they  found  it  to  be  that  of  «  man  of  European 
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birth ;  and  among^  the  tpoila  were  articles  evidently  brought  from  beyond  the 
sea,  shnwing  that  their  owner  muat  Imve  originally  been  familiar  with  civilized 
state  and  luxury:  though  why  be  had  giren  them  up  and  betaken  hiouelf  to 
the  savafe  lilb,  wm  ft  mfttler  conoernliig  wbioh  there  wen  no  gvomidi  ftr  een- 
jecture. 

One  infant  only  escaped  from  the  massacre,  and  was  adopted  by  the  victors, 
thoutrh  it  wa-s  said  that  the  diiHky  mother  had  been  the  daucrhler  of  a  family 
thftt  traced  its  origin,  not  remotely,  from  the  Priooiple  of  Evil.  Nevertheless, 
the  child  waa  bef^zed  end  broupfht  tip  iu  the  Cbnatlan  feith;  and  because 
among  the  plunder  f  f  tlio  wigwam  wa«  found  a  small  coffer  curiously  ornamented 
end  streagtneoed  with  steel  and  beariog  the  arms  of  the  English  Nortona,  this 
name  was  given  to  the  half-breed  hebr.  A  beenliflil  oystal  ^blet  was  also 
found,  and  wa-s  Raid  to  have  heen  preserved  even  to  the  e|»odi  of  our  st.  ry, 
Eamor  went  that  it  bad  been  used  as  the  sacramental  C(xp  at  a  witdi>oommuoion 
and  was  supernatural  1^  fortifiei^  egainit  ftaotwe^ 

Till  I  ' y  LTcw  up  idle  and  i.icapable,  caring  only  for  Imnting,  and  rir L'ligent 
of  the  fertile  tract,  beneath  the  hill  on  which  hin  father'a  wigwam  had  stood, 
which  had  been  allotted  him  as  his  portion.  Instead  of  building  a  home,  he 
dnp-  nn»  a  cave  in  the  hill-side.  He  betrayed  a  fatal  fondness  for  slroTr^"  drinV: 
in  short,  he  was  a  credit  to  neither  side  of  hia  ancestry.  Finally,  he  waa  lust  in 
a  great  Hnow-etorm,  and  hia  body  was  found  only  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Worthless  though  he  wiis,  he  had  been  comely  in  hia  youth,  ana  had  won 
the  hand  of  a  pretty  maiden,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  settlers.  From  this 
union  sprang  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  permnaof  marked  force,  though  wideij 
different  from  e^ch  other.  The  boy  was  given  a  good  education,  and  became  a 
icbolar  of  the  fint  rank :  he  entered  the  ministry  and  reached  the  highest  pin* 
ancle  of  Ikme  ee  a  preacher.  Great  as  was  his  infloenee,  however,  there  were 
malign  whispers  about  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ni't  yet  purged  of  tlie 
Buianic  btrata  uf  his  forefuthcr.4.  A  tree,  from  beneath  which  he  had  launched 
ft  curse,  was  blasted,  and  never  brought  forth  a  leaf  again  ;  tlie  power  of  his 
preaching  was  but  a  diabolical  art  taught  him  by  Satan ;  he  had  slaughterLil 
and  scalped  an  Indian  in  King  Philip's  War;  and  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  had  tried  to  found  a  new  sect,  and  had  been  excommunicatea.  There  were 
Btorira,  too,  of  his  baling  inherited  his  father's  craving  for  strong  drink ;  that 
his  wife,  once  beautifhl,  <lTOoped  and  became  a  miserable  woman,  and  on  her 
death-bed  shrunk  fr<>m  her  ha'^band's  parting  kiss;  beside!)  other  talea,  mOBfeof 
them  donbtleia  colored  by  the  jealousy  aad  malevolence  of  his  brethren* 

As  for  the  sister  of  this  men,  she  wea  condemned  and  executed  Ibr  witdi- 
crafl,  and  her  brother,  in  preaching  her  funeral  sermon,  approved  the  sentence  of 
execution,  and  related  incidenta  to  oonfirm  its  justice,  i  et  there  waa  probably 
nothing  wone  in  her  than  a  rarvlTal  of  the  Indian  anpei  t  and  diaiaoter.  The 
secret  of  the  mysterious  lierb-drink  wsm  said  tn  have  been  retained  in  the  family, 
and  it  waa  added  that  the  clergyman's  wife  had  died  of  drinking  it  in  an  im- 
matnre  stage  of  deeoction. 

Thus  we  m«y  understand  how  it  was  that  ?optimius,  the  late^-t  off^prin^r  nf 
this  strange  family,  should,  in  spite  of  his  good  sense  and  education,  he  liable  to 
devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  an  obfecfe  whieh  we  ehooee  to  pronounce  nn- 
attainable.  But  natural  science,  at  th.it  age,  was  able  to  affirm  no  puch  denial; 
aud  Septimius  might  be  excused,  therefore,  for  at  least  believing  that  human  life 
had  been  ehcurteoed  by  man'a  neglect*  whether  the  diiferenoe  werd  one  of  ten 
jetn  or  of  ten  centuries. 

The  father  of  Septimius,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  married  a  second  time,  ft 
widow  with  a  daughter,  Rf-pc,  who  ha<l  thus  become  Septimius's  step-sister.  She 
was  like  a  flower  transplanted  from  a  softer  and  sweeter  soil ;  but  she  never  quite 
amalgamated  with  Septimius  and  Aunt  Nashoba.  She  lacked  tlie  strain  of  wild- 
ntsa  and  incom i  iti ii  cness  that  ran  in  their  bloml,  iind  instinctively  brought  a 
standard  of  ordinary  judgment  to  bear  upon  Septimius's  idea,«i.  But  Blie  kept 
puce  with  him  to  some  extent  in  his  studies,  and  wiw  able,  by  teaching  school,  to 
earn  the  bread  she  ate.  Septimius  loved  her,  but  was  shy  of  her,  feeling  that  a 
full  communion  with  her  would  be  like  o{>ening  the  dark  and  musty  chambers 
of  his  heart,  letting  the  air  and  sunshine  into  them,  and  so  putting  to  flight  the 
ghoita  and  weird  nndee  that  haunted  them,  Septimfiu'e  mind  InetinetlTelj 
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shrank  from  lettin?  her  cl  ear, pure  Inftneno  fotar  into  It;  M  mjitto  plaati  bldd 
themaelvea  from  the  light  of  aay. 

8epttmiiu»  tiie  <Uy  after  th^  battle,  In  oompliaiioe  with  the  wtsh  of  Francis 

Norton,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lieutenant-colon rl  of  his  regiment,  mentinning  his 
death  and  burial,  and  giving  an  inventory  ot  ihe  property  found  in  his  i>ossea> 
siom  But  he  omitted  to  allude  to  the  parchment  en^relope,  telling  himself  that 
tbia  had  formed  no  part  of  Norton's  inten  lt  d  legacy  to  the  world  He  had  not 
'  M  yet  broken  the  seal ;  but  he  felt  a  dark,  gnawing  curiosity  to  Icnow  its  contents. 
Wbaitftt^il  secret  was  hidden  there?  Eviii  if  M  ir«re  to  bury  it  in  Norton's 
grave,  would  it  not  be  disinterred  years  hence,  and  ia-^ue  forth  like  a  pestilence? 
or,  were  he  to  burn  it,  might  not  the  same  portent  hnopeti  in  the  case  of  an 
ancestor  of  his,  who  used  to  communicate  with  Satan  oy  tossing  little  scraps  of 
writing  into  his  household  fire,  and  n  creat  dunk  v  hmi  1  would  clutch  the  rai^i-sive, 
and  be  withdrawn,  vauiuhiug  iaiu  the  mieosasl  heal  ?  Xht)  truth  watt,  Seutimius 
had  resolved  to  opra  the  peii^e^  and  did  but  anuue  his  omucienoe  witn  these 
SB^wtions. 

The  young  man  felt  no  horror  of  the  grave  upon  the  hill*top  which  he  had 
dug  and  filled:  indeed,  he  fancied  a  providential  dispensation  in  the  strange 
Chance  that  had  brought  himself  and  his  English  kinsman  together  and  de- 
Uvered  the  packet  into  nis  hands.  He  soon  resumed  his  walks  along  the  ridge, 
therefore;  and  one  day,  looking  down  (Ihmk  r,  lie  saw  Rose  and  Robert  talking 
together,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a  more  than  ordinary  tenderness  between 
fbem.  A  kind  of  jealoasr  of  Bobert  entered  into  his  hntrt,— a  cold,  shivering 
peuHe  that  thia  union  would  outrange  them  from  himself,  leaving  him  to  wander 
away  £uther  and  farther  into  the  remote  wilderness  of  speculations,  desolate  and 
horrible  tf  they  came  to  naught,  perhaps  only  the  more  so  if  they  were  realized. 
ITe  hi  camf  conscious  of  something  to  be  guarded  ;v7;iinat  in  liiinself,  and  felt  as 
if  thia  sisiler,  whom  he  was  now  about  to  lose,  had  l>een  assigned  to  him  as  a 
■afcguard.   And  he  sent  forth  a  lamentable  and  awfhl  ory,— 

"Rosel  Rose!    I  wnnt  vou,  Rose!" 

She  and  Robert  looked  up,  startled ;  hut  SepLimius  had  already  repented  of 
his  ap|>ealing  cry,  and  he  only  smiled  and  beckoned  to  them.  They  climbed  the 
hill  to  join  him  ;  and  then  R<jbort  told  him  that  Rose  and  himself  had  |)romi-Hed 
themselves  to  each  other,  aud  that  he  had  enlitiied  sla  a  soldier  ia  the  war.  Sep- 
timiUB  aeauiesced  in  the  betrothal.  In  the  talk  that  followed,  Robert  noticed 
the  mound  above  Norton's  body,  nnd  h  k*  d  what  it  was;  but  Septimius  replied, 
with  an  ambiguous  smile,  "No  matter  what  it  is:  I  have  planted  there  some- 
thing that  may  bear  rich  fruit,  in  due  season."  So  the  lovers  departed  together; 
and.  Septimius  continued  to  pace  the  hill-top,  and  the  people  passing  below 
miirvelled  to  see  a  man  keeuiug  sontiuel's  watch  there,  wlieu  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated forever.  On  one  side  oT  him,  as  he  walked,  were  the  pines  and  the  wild 
shrubbery  amidst  which  his  wizard  sagamore  ancestor  had  dwelt ;  on  the  other  side 
the  placid  landscape  of  meadow,  like  tne  face  of  a  calm,  sympathizing  friend.  But 
seldom,  either  then  or  in  the  days  that  followed,  did  Septimius  turn  to  the  wide, 
simple  countenance  of  Nature;  a  dense  shrubbery  of  meditations,  of  which  he 
scattered  the  s^>ds  more  and  more  as  he  walked,  grew  up  along  that  oflen-trodden 
pathway,  shutting  out  the  view  of  external  things,  and  making  a  cloistered  wall 
as  sombre  as  those  where  monks  used  to  tread,  keeping  out  the  sun,  and  ad- 
mitting  onlv  a  damp,  nnwholeeome  atmosphere.  There  Septimius  walked,  and 
brooded  ovot  strange  matters 

Spring  passed,  and  summer  came,  and  still  SepUmios  had  not  broken  the 
seal  of  the  packet  Partly,  perhaps,  his  herftation  was  caoaed  hy  the  importance 
(as  he  fanrird^  of  the  secret  it  contained;  partly— for  there  was  a  quality  of 
keen  seuse  in  him,  which  continually  criticised  his  e^travaganoes — because  he 
frared  that  it  might  all  prove  a  ridiculous  dream.  He  may  have  been  Influenced, 
moreover,  by  the  consideration  that  he  was  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
But  when  at  length  he  took  the  irrevocable  step  in  the  matter,  it  was  in  such  a 
quiet.  matter-of«nuet  way  that  It  was  d<»e  before  he  had  time  for  any  emotion. 

He  had  promised  to  go  into  the  woods  with  Aunt  Nashoba  and  Rf-=p,  to 
gather  tlie  shrubs  and  herbs  which  the  old  lady  made  her  fninoua  drink  ot,  and 
which  were  to  be  culled  at  a  particular  time  of  the  moon.  There  being  a  few 
minutes  while  Aunt  Nashoba  was  pnttLog  her  kitchen  in  order,  Septimius^  ail  of 
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B  gndden,  went  to  the  drawer,  nnloelced  H,  tcmk  f  n  hand  the  bloodostained  paek- 

nr(\  antl  broke  the  seal,  hf^fore  he  consciously  thought  of  wlm'  he  (loing. 
He  took  oat  some  dozen  sheets  of  yellow,  a?e-wora  paper,  written  over  with  a 
ttninfe,  obeonre  hendwrithif.  Smn^lng  dropped  out  of  the  envelope  and  fell 
rattling  upon  the  floor;  be  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  small  antique  key, 
curiously  wrought,  and  with  intricate  wards,  and  seemiDg  to  be  of  silver.  In  the 
handle  wati  an  epen-work  traeerr,  making  the  inftiala  B.'N.  Beptimlns  exam- 
ined this  key  with  preat  minuteness  before  proceeding  ftirthu^r,  wonderinp  where 
could  be  the  keyhole  that  suited  it,  and  to  what  treanure  it  was  the  passport. 
[The  fellow  to  tbis  silver  key,  and  to  the  lock  corresponding  with  it,  will  oe  fband 
In  '•  r>  ctor  Or InT^b nave's  StM^ret."]  Then, lajing itcaKfaUyawayin  thedrawer, 
he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  manuscript. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  deeds  and  documents  of  legal  weight, 
with  formal  wignatures  and  seals,  of  considerable  antiquity  and  diflScult  cbirog- 
raphy.  Septimius  could  not  make  out  much  of  their  purport,  nor  did  he  feel 
mu£h  interest  in  them.  But  finally  he  came  to  a  fold  or  two  of  manuscript, 
written  with  exceeding  closeness*  ana  in  a  character  thnt  seemed  at  a  first  glance 
to  be  wholly  iil^ihie.  Yet,  whether  it  were  by  faith  or  revelation,  Septimius. 
taming  overtheseold  yellow  pages,— which,  old  a-s  they  were,  were  crisp,  and  had 
a  kind  of  nowness,  n?»  if  nobody  had  ever  finpcrefl  tbpm  before  this  day, — read, 
or  fancied  that  he  read,  a  single  sentence,  the  pviri«»tt  of  which  sitamped  itseli 
into  bis  mind  more  from  the  mere  inappositeness  and  absurdity  of  it  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Indeed,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  he  had  read  this 
sentence  or  had  only  imagined  it;  and,  at  all  events,  it  grew  more  distinct  to  his 
mi  nd  after  he  had  iiud  the  manoacript  away  than  while  be  was  aetaally  trying 
to  read  it. 

Ha  had  but  glanced  at  it,  when  Annt  Naahoba's  shrill  screech  sounded  at 
his  door.  Ro  he  locked  it  up.  just  as  he  was  beg-inning  to  be  interested,— just 
as  a  light  seemed  to  be  gathering  on  the  dark,  mysterious  page,  that  promised 
to  enlighten  it  all,  and  make  tiie  fiuled  lettos,  tliat  once  were  black,  shine  like 

bwmisned  gold. 

As  the  three  wwt  into  the  woods  together,  it  was  singular  to  see  the 
delight  of  Aunt  Kashoba  in  enttfling  the  fin^ranoe  of  the  wild  growing  thingd ; 

how  the  rugged,  rough  ol  1  pitrh-pines  pecmed  to  have  a  charm  for  her  and  bo 
old  acquaintances  ;  what  a  natural  motion  she  had  in  making  her  way  through 
the  nnderbrosh ;  in  fact,  she  was  like  a  half-domestieated  animal,  a  wild-cat, 
that  had  been  taught  life-long  to  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  coming  to  the  wild  ' 
haunts  of  its  race,  where  it  feel^  the  powerful,  blind,  imperfect  stirrings  of  its 
nature,  and  soufik  a  delight  which  yet  it  cannot  wholly  know.  Wlthotit  any 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  woods.  Aunt  Nashoba  stood  and  snuffed  and  snnffed 
with  an  animai  delight.  A  strange  look  of  wiidneas  and — in  spite  of  her 
rheumatism  and  manifold  decrepitnde— of  possible  i^|;iHty  came  over  her;  so 
that  it  would  have  seemed  almost  natural  nad  the  ??tooping,  alow-mnring  old 
thing  suddenly  taken  the  shape  of  a  strange,  ugly  fowl,  and  gone  scrambling 
and  flapping  away, — a  sort  of  change  customary  with  witches. 

"  All,  8e}>py,"  she  said,  "  when  I  get  out  of  my  kitchen  into  the  woods, 
methinkn  I  am  another  woman,  or  rather  no  woman  at  all,  but  something  that 
behmgi  here  and  netw  should  think  of  kitchen  dilmneys  nor  mee^ng-hooaes* 
Bose,  now,  has  no  such  feelings." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Rose,  "  I  love  to  come  here  and  gather  those  delicate 
flowers,  with  their  faint,  sweet  smell.  They  seem  to  have  no  kindred  with  the 
deep,  dark  forest  where  they  grow.  They  are  sad,  never  pay ;  being  rightftlliy 
children  of  the  sun,  they  live  and^iie  without  having  a  glimpse  of  him." 

"  Delicate,  do  you  call  them  ?  .said  the  old  woman.  "  I  tell  you,  girl,  there 
are  herbs  here  tbatj  in  lianda  that  knew  how  to  use  them,  would  do  wonderful 
things.  And  if  Septimius  inherited  the  gifts  that  belonged  to  his  race,  he 
woulil  be  able  to  come  here  and  lay  his  hand  on  leaf  and  root  that  would  bo 
worth  all  the  medicine  doctors  ever  brewed.  Even  I — withered  old  thing,  that 
have  stewed  my  lift  oot  over  the  Icitetien  fire— even  I  have  an  instinetof  uiin^, 
ati'l  I  I  'll^  fill  my  bask- 1  witl^  hprl>s  that  would  make  me  a  young  woman  again. 
Ah,  beupy,  I  know  more  than  I  ever  told  you,  and  some  day  I'll  sive  you  the 
recipe  for  my  drink.  Aa  for  yon,  wench,  it's  not  your  inheritance.'' 
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They  went  on  through  the  forest,  Septimius  gatliering  the  herbs  that  Aunt 
Nashoba  designated,  and  ahe,  wit^  aa  air  and  look  of  myateJT,  occasionally 
putting  other  things  into  her  t»aaket,  winking  and  nodding  ftt  Beptimlin,  and 
thereby  n»'edl(«aly  adding  to  the  Ugliness  ot  her  visage, — so  that  you  would 
have  thought  the  two  had  laid  a  plot  to  poiaon  the  aweet  and  innocent  Rose, 
and  that  tbia  waa  (bo  old  woman's  hideous  wattatioD  «s  ilie  got  together,  one 
aa^'f  atiother,  the  ingzedients.  She  refined  to  let  Bose  add  anything  to  her 
collectiun. 

*'  No,  no,  girl,"  the  aaid ;  "  yonr  totteh  would  take  the  virtue  out  of  the 
stuff.  You're  not  bom  to  it.  Let  me  gather  my  own  herbs,  I  tell  you  "  Saying 
which,  ahe  poktid  into  little  receasea  of  ahade,  and  under  heaps  of  mo-^n,  and 
Bom^mes  into  hollow  nooks  of  trees,  and  brought  (mt  TegetabfeB  aa  if  she  bad 
put  them  away  there  long  years  ago  and  knew  just  where  they  were  to  be  found. 

At  ieugth  Hose,  still  looking  for  buds  uf  beauty,  wandered  apart  from  the 
Others,  and  then  Annt  NaahdMt  beckoned  to  Septimius  with  a  look  so  intelligent 
and  full  of  nipnnin^  that  the  voting  man  was  half  afraid  of  her.  Slie  told  nim 
that  she  was  growing  oid,  and  that  it  wa^  lime  tihe  imparted  to  him  a  secret 
which  she  would  not  have  din  with  her. 

"  It  is  not  a  Bccret  on  mv  conscience,"  she  added.  "  I  have  no  murder  to 
confesiii,  though  they  say  my  medicines  hurried  some  peoide  off  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  gone.  No.  it  is  the  secret  of  my  arink  that  I  want  tr^  tell 
yon.  Here  are  all  the  herbs  ana  mysteries  within  reach  of  us  now,  and  I  can 
show  you  whej-e  they  grow  and  how  to  gather  them.  They  can  make  you  live 
forever:  a  thnu-'un  l  yearn  certain,  and  forever  for  auglit  I  know." 

*'  Forever,  Aunt  Nashoba  I  and  yet  you  talk  of  dying  already  t" 

"Ah,  Seppy,  there  is  something  lost  out  of  the  recipe,  and  so  it  baa  not  its 
ancient  virtue.  But  with  your  Iwok-learning  and  your  Indian  desceut  you'll 
find  it  out,  though  I  never  could.  And  ao  it  takes  you  a  year,  or  a  lifetime, 
what  matter?  the  end  pays  for  alL" 

But  Septiniiu.^,  doubting,  probacy,  the  efficary  of  the  old  lady's  li-^  .  pr  . 
put  od"  the  revelation.    "My  mind  is  very  busy  on  a  certain  matter,  "  he  said. 
**  het  me  finish  that,  and  I'll  take  up  this.   But  not  now." 

"Well,  Beppy,  you'll  live  to  repent  it," quoth  Aunt  Na-«f;  >hi,  shalcing  her 
head,  aud  luukiug  bo  darkly  intelligent  that  iSeptimius  was  halt  afraid  of  her 
again.  "This  is  not  my  secret,  batywur  greatgrandfather's,  and  his  fotber*s; 
and  as  to  whom  !ir  Ii.ul  it  from,  there  are  diffcr'^nt  «tories.  Bat  take  JTOnr  own 
way  :  and  if  the  liiiug  dies  with  me,  it  is  not  my  fault." 

They  returned  home, but  various  interruptions  kept  Septimins  from  fhrther 
examination  of  the  manuscript  during  the  day.  For  n  m:>M  no  soonfr  spN  bin 
heart  on  any  object,  great  or  email,  be  it  the  lengihcuiiikj  out  Ins  iiie  iniernii- 
nably,  or  merely  writing  a  romance  about  it,  than  his  fellow-beings,  and  ftlUb 
and  circumstances  to  back  them,  seem  to  conspire  to  hinder,  to  prevent,  to 
throw  in  obstacles,  great  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  original  compo- 
sition aud  organic  })urpose  of  the  world  there  is  certainly  some  principle  to 
obviate  great  succesfl^  some  provision  that  nothing  particularly  worth  doing 
shall  ever  getdone,  so  evidently  doesamtsttneM  setOe  between  ns  and  any  such 
object,  and  harden  into  granite  when  we  jittt  inpt to  paiis  through  it  ;  so  ^irangely 
do  mocking  voices  call  us  back,  or  encouraging  ones  ceiu»e  to  be  heard  when 
OUT  sinking  hearts  need  them  meet*  so  nnaeoonntably,  at  last,  when  we  foel  as 
if  we  might  gr.tsp  our  life-lonc'  object  by  nioroly  -trr'iching  out  our  hand,  doe>< 
it  all  at  uucc  put  on  an  aspect  of  not  being  worth  our  possession ;  by  such 
apparently  feeble  impediments  are  our  hands  subtly  bonnd ;  so  hud  is  it  to  stir 
t*)-day,  while  it  looks  so  easy  to  stir  to  purpose  to-morrow  ;  so  strongly  do  pettv 
necessities  insist  upon  beiD|;  compared  with  immortal  daiirableueiiiieii,  and  almost 
always  succeed  practically  in  mak  ing  as  feel  that  they  are  of  the  most  account, 

bcitig  the  ca.se,  Scptimius  had  not  such  individual  cause  of  grumbling  as  he 
supposed  ou  the  score  of  the  little  incidents  that  asMiled  him  that  day. 

[The  above  abstract^  thongh  for  the  most  part  greatly  oondeiwed^ 
generally  retains  the  language  of  the  ori^nal*  We  will  BOW  resume 
otir  uncoudcuscd  (^uotatloua.} 
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One  of  the  incideotB  was  a  visit  from  a  lank  and  bony  old  patri- 
a*eh|  who  carae  to  get  a  remedy  from  Annt  Nashoba  for  his  rheuma- 
tism, which  lasted  longer  into  the  summer  thnn  had  been  its  wont ; 
and.  Ids  errand  being  done,  he  hobbled  familiarly  into  Septimius's 
study,  to  talk  of  the  war  (a  tbeme  of  which  the  youn^  man  was  now 
heartily  weary),  and  to  tell  stories  of  other  wars,  in  which  the  old  man 
had  been  personally  engaged,— Indian  and  French, — and  where  he  had 
contracted  this  self-same  rheumatism  by  sleeping,  as  he  si\id,  in  the 
beds  of"  running  streams.  Then,  going  farther  and  rnrthor  back,  along 
the  line  of  times  gone  by,  the  old  man  talked  of  Sepiimius's  forefathei-s, 
telling  of  their  peculiarities  and  oddneeses,  with  hard  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness ;  and  how  they  were  a  people  that  never  mixed  np  kindly  with 
others,  either  because  the  Indian  or  the  devil  was  in  them ;  and  how 
the  old  man  liad  heard  that  there  was  s*  nething  stran<re  in  tliem,  come 
singular  projH;rty,  so  that  if  the  witch  woman  IitkI  m  t  Ik  *  ti  hanged, 
it  was  said,  she  would  have  lived  fc  aver ;  and  that  there  did  go  a 
story  that  tilie  great  preacher  (whom  he  old  man  had  heard  preach, 
when  he  was  a  little  child^  only  eei»p  i  the  same  doom  by  killing  him- 
self J  for  somehow  he  haa  toughened  iiimself  so  that  time  and  disease 
never  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  him.  And,  staring  Septimius  in  the 
face  with  his  bleared  eyes,  be  said  tiiat  he  bad  a  look  of  him,  he  being 
a  dark,  olondy*bfowad  man,  wrant  up  in  himadf ;  and  he  told  tnila 
of  him  which  he  had  heard  babbled  round  the  fire  in  his  age-long  dis- 
tant infancy,  in  which  Septimius  faticied  that  he  could  see  his  own 
characteristics.  And  he  wa^  dopres^sed  nnd  appalled  bv  the  idea  that 
he  had  really  been  extant  nobody  knows  liow  long,  rejHJiited  identically 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  this  was  tlie  sort  of  intermi- 
nable Bfe  he  should  find,  and  the  other  only  a  dream.  And  still  the 
old  man  was  going  on,  wandering  and  stumbling  amone  traditions,  and 
wild,  dreary,  sonlid  storfes,  and  would  probably  liavc  mund  no  end, — 
when  luekilv  there  aiine  along  tlie  road  a  neighbor  with  a  wagon, 
beholding  u  iiom,  the  old  gentleman  feebly  hailed  him  from  the  window 
and  (all  to  save  his  ihenmatism  from  fortbar  pedeBtrianism)  obtained 
•  lift  to  the  village. 

[This  patriarch  is  a  portrait  of  a  real  old  cod'/cr  who  used  to  j>ester 
Hawthorne  at  the  Wayside  in  the  early  years  ot  the  civil  war,  coming 
up  day  after  day  with  a  fresh  batch  of  rumors  and  commentaries.  In 
toe  references  to  Seotimiiis's  ancestry  there  are  often  reminisoenoes  of 
traditions  handed  down  in  Hawthorne's  own  family.^— Compare  the 
above  passage  with  that  in  "  Septimios,''  page  284.] 

When  again  left  alone,  Septimius  took  forth  Uie  envelope,  and  held 
It  a  moment  in  his  hand,  lookine  at  the  hole  through  which  the  deadly 
bullet  had  gone,  and  at  the  li^Uood  which  besmeared  the  package,  as 
if  a  life  had  been  the  seal  and  had  been  destroye<l  in  the  opening  it. 
He  unfolded  the  package,  and,  though  the  twilignt  was  now  darkening 
into  the  low-browed  room,  pored  into  it, — into  its  strange  old  mvstery, 
so  bewilderioff  even  to  ]oc«  at ;  and  indeed  the  darkening  twiliglit  was 
piaoisely  the  it  medlnm  in  whieh  to  study  that  bewitchdl,  mysterious^ 
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bullet-pcautra,ted,  blood-stained  mauujicript,  the  secrets  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  ftde  under  the  li^ht  of  hood  or  any  glimpae  of  the 
natonl  san,  and  only  to  shine  oat  in  lurid  light,  phoephoreMent,  glim- 
mering, when  other  means  of  seeing  and  interpretation  were  with- 
drawn. Soon,  however,  it  grew  so  dark  that  the  lii^iit  of  the  Bunimer 
moon,  which  was  nearly  at  the  full,  suoceeiiod  to  the  twilight,  and 
Septimius  held  the  old  pages  in  it,  staunmr  his  young  eyes  to  oistin- 

faiah  one  of  the  scraggy,  untraoeabley  crabbed  letters  from  another ; 
at  in  vain,  the  whole  nue  of  the  page  being  of  so  dark  a  yellow,  and 
of  tlie  letffTs  so  reddish  a  brown,  nw\  wniotimes  fad«l  quiff>  ont,  that 
tiie  moonshine  that  often  had  aervtiil  well  enough  to  rtaid  a  printed  page, 
at  hours  when  Auul  Xaslioba  deemed  him  snug  in  IxkI,  now  saw  little 
more  than  an  indtstingulsheble  confosion.  He,  having  neither  kmp 
nor  candle,  of  which  the  strict  economy  of  the  house  was  very  sparing, 
lighted  with  flint  and  steel  one  of  a  heap  of  pitch-pine  knots  which  he 
had  hea|>ed  up  in  the  chimney-oorner  with  a  view  to  one  of  those 
thoughtful  illuminations  which  students  oflen  feel,  impelling  them  to 
rise  at  midnight  and  take  a  sip  oAt  of  their  books, — as  people  of  an 
unhealthy  thirst  cannot  wait  till  day  to  sip  wine  or  brandy.  With  a 
succession  of  tliese  flaming,  flickering,  smoking,  brilliant,  yet  obscure 
torch(><^,  he  pored  over  the  manuscript,  holding  the  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  sometimes  dropping  its  hot,  melted  pitch  over  the  page,  burning 
his  own  fingers,  trying  to  make  his  way  through  the  mysterious  old 
Gothic  reooM^  like  one  who  should  wanm  through  old  intricate  vaults 
of  a  weird  building  with  the  same  kind  of  smoky  and  bewildering 
light.  It  seemed  to  have  more  efficacy,  indeed,  than  a  steadier  light ; 
for  just  as  the  last  of  his  ton^hr"  pxpiretl  he  caught  n  crlimpse  of  the 
same  sentence,  which  he  now  saw  did  not  follow  in  regular  succession 
of  words,  but  was  sprinkled  about,  as  it  were,  over  one  of  the  pages,  so 
as  only  to  be  I^ible,  like  a  constdlation  in  the  sky,  when  you  chanoed 
to  bring  those  words  into  the  proper  relation  witli  one  another.  It  ^vas 
to  this  effect:  "  Plant  the  seed  in  a  grave,  ;mtl  then  wait  patiently  for 
what  shall  spring  up,'' — and  then  again, — "  wondrous  rich  and  full  of 
juice.*'  Tlien  the  pine  torch  flickered  and  went  out,  and  Septimius, 
not  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved,  bat  willing  to  rest  upon  it 
and  see  if  the  mysterious  fragment  would  develop  any  meaning,  put 
the  manuseript  in  his  desk  and  went  to  bed. 

[Here  follows  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  important  character, 
Stbyi  Daqr.  She  appears  also  in  Septimius,"  but  the  portrayal  there 
is  quieter  and  less  pronounced,] 

Septimius  was  on  the  hill-top,  ono  nt'ternoon  towanls  sunset,  tread- 
ing to  and  fro  over  the  now  weli-worn  path,  and  letting  the  wind 
bieathe  in  among  his  thooffhts  and  blow  the  more  unsubstential  of 
them  awav,  when,  as  he  readied  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  sentinel- 
walk,  ana  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  westward,  he  saw  a  feminine 
figure  approach Inof  him.  At  first  he  thought  it  might  l>o  R<>^^,  and 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  otfended  at  her  intruding:;  for  there  was 
a  (quality  in  poor  Septimius  that  kept  lum  lu  the  middle  of  a  circle 
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which  delicate  natures  could  not  step  into,  and  which  duller  ones,  if 
they  atleniptfld  it,  fotmd  vacant  of  him  who  seemed  to  be  theie.  Bot 
this  figure  turned  out  to  be  that  of  •  girl  slighter  and  slenderer  than 

Rose,  and,  as  Septimins  flmntrlit  on  a  nearer  view,  by  no  means  so 
pretty  or  ho  pleasing.  Such  as  she  was,  however,  she  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  so  did  Septimius.  until,  as  chance  ordered  it,  they  met  close 
by  that  little  spot  of  groano  where  Franob  Norton  lay  ander  the  sods, 
with  Septimius's  poor  attempt  to  set  a  flower-uatch  over  him. — N,B» 
SepdrnxM  and  the  girl  first  pass  each  other  vnthoui  speaking,  then^  tUp 
hif  Htepy  muttuUly  turn  back  ;  ajifl  she  pauses  by  th^  grave, — glnnctng 
askance.  The  girl  should  throw  oyd  wioertain  hints,  as  ij  she  knew  lohat 
had  hajppened, — ^The  strange  ^rl  stooped  down,  apparently  attracted  by 
these  nowers.  After  examimng  them  a  little^  she  b^gan  to  pall  them 
np^  one  afWr  tnoCber,  and  fling  tliem  away. 

*' Yon  R<H'm  not  to  like  my  flowers,"  said  SoptimJng  ;  "yet  I  have 
taken  some  uoiiis  to  set  them  out  and  make  them  grow  on  tois  thirs^ 
hill-top« 

In  tmth,  he  was  inclined  to  be  olBended ;  for  his  sombre  fimcgr  bad 
indolged  itself  much  here  in  thinking  that  Francis  Norton  would 

reappear  in  these  flowers,  giving  a  partly  human  life  to  them,  putting 
hia  own  characteristics  into  them,  deepening  their  colors,  and  betoken- 
ing, b^  some  rich  and  delicate  odor,  forgiveness  of  the  deed  that  had 
laid  hmi  there;  holding  forth  a  flower,  perhaps,  for  him  to  give  to  tha 
woman  he  shoold  love.  Septimins  had  no  ill  will  against  the  young 
man  he  slew,  and  had  indeed  come  to  think  (such  was  his  egotism)  that 
it  was  not  amiss,  hnving  done  his  errand  so  well,  that  Ftanois  Norton 
had  here  lain  down  u>  rv-t. 

"Nay,  do  not  puii  up  any  mure  I '  he  eitdaimed,  the  girl  still 
wesded  an  the  flowen» 

"  Pood  I  what  do  yon  know  of  the  flowsia  that  ought  to  grow 
herf'  answered  sh^  in  a  pettish  kind  of  waj.  **  Xhcy  are  not  tiie 
right  ones  I" 

Th^  are  the  prettiest  to  be  found  in  our  woods  and  fields,"  said 
Septimius;  *'and  besides,  &ur  lady,  if  I  eboosa  to  set  violets,  wood- 
ancmooes,  asters,  gt^den-rod,  or  oven  bnttercups,  on  tlia  spot,  I  &ngr, 

by  your  leave,  it  ooncems  no  one  but  myself/' 

The  ^irl  looke<l  np  and  Iniighed,  in  n^tlser  a  flighty  way,  insomnch 
that  Septimius  began  to  8usj>cct  that  the  (jiMities  of  her  behavior  were 
to  be  aooounted  for  by  a  touch  of  insanity  :  a  pitiful  thing,  if  it  were 
so;  finr  be  now  saw  that  her  laoe,  though  pala  and  lacking  ralness,  was 
pretty,  and  had  a  singular  capacity  of  vivid  expression,  bar  intelligence 
seeming  to  glow  nr»t  merely  thmtin-h  lior  eve*'  but  her  wholt'  fape. 
And  yet,  full  of  meaoing  ss  her  iiioe  looked,  he  oould  not  in  the  least 
tell  what  it  meant. 

"  Ooncom  only  you  P  she  exdaimed,  still  knsgfaing.  Why,  I  Yam 
eome  on  purpose  to  find  the  plaeeJ  And  I  tall  yoa  ue  right  flower  la 
not  here." 

And  again  she  bent  down,  nn*^  pltirkwl  a  lenf  or  two,  and  looked 
closely  at  their  shape,  and  rubixxl  the  in  between  her  hn^ers,  to  expr^ 
any  odorous  juice  tiiat  might  be  in  them,  but  again  said,  in  a  disoon- 
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Bolate  8ort  of  way,  like  a  pouting  clii1il|  "  It  is  not  here.  I  wouJo: 
whether  it  will  spring  up  !  and  imen  I" 

"  Wliat  Sower  are  you  looking  for  ^*  asked  Septimiua. 

''It  ha»  no  natn« an'^n^ered  tlie  girl;  ^' or,  if  it  htt  <Nl^  it  is  a 
very  long,  leariied  uame,  and  I  have  forgotten  it," 

"  Is  the  flower  beautiful  f  asked  Septioiius. 

"That  is  as  you  happeo  to  &ncy  it/'  said  the  girl.  «Well,  it 
is  not  here ;  but  I  will  look  for  it  again.    Ftehaps  it  is  not  time 

vShe  sat  a  little  whilp  without  jspeakinc^,  but  drooping  over  the  flowers, 
looking  faint,  as  it  hiie  were  going  to  sink  down;  and  SeptimiuD, 
stooping  down  to  see  what  was  t£e  matter,  found  that  tean  were  flowing 
out  of  her  eyes.  Then  theie  oame  sobs ;  and  suddenly  she  burst  into 
a  jMssionate  fit  of  sorrow  and  weeing,  a  sort  of  flurry  and  hurricane, 
which  astonished  Septiniin«,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it  nor  knew 
how  to  allay  it.  It  was,  fortunateiy,  of  very  short  tluration,  and  before 
it  was  well  over  llie  sLmuge  girl  b^au  to  laugh,  ur  rather  giggle, 
taming  her  mobile  face  upon  nim  with  snoh  an  expression  that  be 
knew  MSB  than  ever  what  to  make  of  her ;  though  I  suppose  that  those 
accustomed  fo  the  freaks  of  nervous  and  bystaikal  women  wonld  have 
seen  nothing  very  odd  in  it. 

"  X  was  thinking  how  to  comfort  you,"  said  Septimius;  "  but  there 
seems  little  need." 

Ob,  not  a  bit,"  said  the  girl.     I  am  ill  excellent  Bpirits,  as  yon 
see,  and  was  only  crying  a  little  by  way  of  watering  the  Bpot  where 
the  flower  is  to  grow.   Di£fefent  things  require  different  modes  of  - 
cultivation." 

**  And  I  suppose  these  smiles  and  this  bright  expression  are  to  serve 
by  way  of  snnsliine^"  said  Septimius,  trpring  to  enter  into  her  mood, 
though  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.   "  It  will  be  a  fare  flower, 

when  it  grows.    What  will  it  be  like?" 

AVlthout  answering,  the  girl  arose,  and  secnml  preparing  to  go 
away,  iiut  Septimius,  not  willing  to  lose  sight  of  her  without  gaining 
some  hold  upon  her,  aiid  thinking,  too,  that  she  might  be  one  of  those 
strange  anomalous  va^irants  who  often  turn  up  at  a  country  house,  and 
api>^fir  to  be  wandering  wide  am!  wild,  without  any  hold  upon  the 
community, — beggtirs,  insane  ptoplo,  idiots,  adventurers  of  all  kinds, 
castaways,  people  from  the  most  outlandiiiii  and  remote  places,  £ast 
Indians,  raigkm-enaed  preachers,  missionaries,  jugglers,  outlaws  of 
themselves,  wildly  ranning  away  from  the  reoolieotion  of  murder, 
mind-murderers,  sharpers, — all  such  people,  who  have  somehow  broken 
the  chain  wliich  rircurastancea  twine  t»>confiue  almost  all  individuals  in 
one  place  and  circle  of  associates, — broken  it  and  roamed  wildly  at 
large,  yet  servii^  in  their  wild  way  to  tie  together  by  sleuder  ligaments 
distant  parts  of  the  world  and  places  that  have  no  other  oonneotion,— 
thinking  tbis^  Septimius,  partly  from  humanity  and  compassion  and 
partly  from  curiosity  (whi<  h  seldom  stirred  in  him,  but  was  now 
awfike), — partly,  too,  Ixtauirti  theiu  was  a  certain  magnetism  iu  the 
girl'fs  actiou  U|)ou  him,— put  out  his  hand  to  detam  her. 

**  Are  you  going  far?''  be  sakL 
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She  avoided  hifi  touch  with  a  shudder.  "  Far  f  No,^  said  ahe. 
"  Home,  to  be  sure  t   What  strange  qmstions  you  ask  I" 

If  he  let  her  so  uncertain  seemed  b^*  mood,  she  might  go  no 
farther  than  the  quiet  brof^k  which  flowf>d  h<^twecn  S^^ptimins'a  fertile 
field  aud  that  of  a  neigiibor;  and  there  slie  might  be  foan(i  drownwi 
in  the  shallow  pool  that  it  formed,— a  death  that  forloru  maidens  set:ui 
to  affect^  especislly  when  the  water  has  its  SDramer  warmth  in  it 

"  Yoar  WMOe  is  nigh,  then     said  Septimius. 

"Yon  may  stand  on  tlie  brow  of  the  hill,  if  you  like,"  she  paid, 
*'  ami  wo  niy  home  ;  but  do  not  try  to  touch  me  again.  Porhajps  you 
may  iiud  me  uut  a  thing  of  flesh  aud  blood." 

'*If  SDy"  remarfced  Septimius,  "you  may  as  well  Yanish  into  the 
air ;  otherwise  X  give  you  &ir  warning,  I  shall  fbUow  you,  be  it  far 
or  near,  till  I  see  you  in  charge  of  your  friends." 

**  You  are  perfectly  welcome,"  said  tlie  girl,  |)ettish!y  ;  "  only  I  (*-nv 
yon  will  have  a  lon^  ramble,  like  a  &rmer  who  chases  Puck  or  a  wui- 
o^-tbe-wisp.  Yon  bav«  no  snch  things  here ;  hot  I  am  of  the  same 
Bubstanoe.^ 

"  Will  you  ever  come      k  ?"  nsked  Septimius. 
"  Often  1  always  1"  said  the  girl,  lookiug  book  and  laughing.    "  I 
shall  haunt  that  hill-top." 

[Septimius  sees  her  enter  Robert's  house,  and  aftei  wat  ls  he  asks 
Rose  al>out  her.  Slie  telly  him  that  the  girl  is  one  Sibyl  Dacy,  a  rela- 
tive of  .some  Kn;^li?^h  irentleman,  not  a  combatant,  now  in  Boston. 
Her  health  being  very  delicate,  means  have  been  used  to  induce  her  to 
come  into  the  ooontrjr,  and  Bobert,  having  to  bring  a  message  hither 
from  the  camp,  had  it  in  charge  to  accompany  her,  and  his  mother, 
old  Mrs.  Heyburn,  had  taken  her  to  board.  "  I  think,"  adds  Rose, 
"  she  has  had  an  experif-mv'  of  some  kind,  and  has  a  kind  of  sibvllic 
wistiom,  and  a  sort  oi  Kicrwineijii  of  sorrow.  If  she  will  let  me  be  her 
friend,  I  gladly  will  be."] 

By  dint  of  oontinned  poring  over  the  musty  manoscrint,  Septimius 

beigan,  after  a  while,  to  «ee  'sotne  rensonable  prospect  of  nft!iiniti.r  to 
the  interpretation  of  it,  from  t)eginning  to  end.  So  unajuth  and  shajxi- 
less  did  the  characters  appear,  tiiey  resembled  undefined  germs  of 
thought  as  th^  exist  in  tks  mind  fadfore  olothing  themselves  in  defi- 
oite  terms ;  yet  Septimius  sometimes  was  sensinle  of  a  splendor  in 
tkese  undcciphcred  f^oTitf-nofs,  like  that  of  the  dim  star-dust  in  the 
remote  sky,  which  a  teies<^'0|)e  of  sufficietit  jwwer  re<5<>lvpe  into  vast 
glob^  of  light.  The  document  proved  to  be  written  iu  u  fiugulur 
mixture  of  Latin  (not  of  the  pursBt  style)  and  ancient  English,  with 
an  ooeasional  scrap  of  Greek.  Invariably,  too,  when  the  author 
seemed  on  the  verp^e  of  some  utterance  that  would  illuminate  his 
whole  subject,  and  make  all  the  seeminfj  obscurities  that  S  ptimius  had 
hitherto  puzzled  over  blaze  out  to  vivid  ux^nuj^,  and  svieaihc  them- 
sdves  together  ftom  beginning  to  end  hj  a  oham  of  light,  its  golden 
links  all  in  a  flame,  tliere  came  in  an  interval  of  cryptic  writing,',  a 
ifmik  of  dense,  impenetrable  darknen^  on  the  other  suio  of  which 
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appeared  a  disconnected  radiance  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
xaation  with  what  bad  gone  before. 

Leaving,  ibr  the  present^  the  oryptio  passages  apart,  the  young 
atudoil  WDOte  ont  fair,  in  the  stiff  anu  broad  chirography  of  hb  own 
day,  as  much  as  he  found  it  possible  to  decipher.  The  result  was  not 
in  the  least  like  wliaf  ho  had  expected  ;  nor,  had  he  been  in  a  natural 
frame  oi  mind,  could  he  have  thought  that  thejje  things,  however  true 
many  of  tiiem  were,  were  either  ao  novd  or  bo  momeutoiiB  that  the 
paasage  of  them  from  one  poaseeeor  to  another  need  have  ra;|niied  bo 
much  machinery  or  been  acoompanieil  by  the  prrrinns  sjienfire  of  a 
human  life.  But  Septimius's  mind  was  not  in  a  healthy  state ;  and 
the  great  war,  in  which  the  whole  country  was  so  desperately  engaged, 
had  an  influence  en  him,  modified  by  the  morbidnees  and  extravagance 
of  his  own  charaoter.  For  he,  like  all  others,  drank  of  the  prevalent 
passion  and  excitement,  drained  the  cup  that  was  offered  to  everybody's 
lips,  and  was  intoxicnted  in  hi*?  own  pe<'u1inr  way.  He  walked  so 
much  the  more  wii(iiv  in  his  own  course  because  the  people  were  rush- 
ing so  enthusiastically  in  another.  In  times  of  revolution,  or  what- 
ever public  diatnrbaiice,  even  the  calmest  person  is  to  some  dep^ree  in 
an  exaggerated  and  nnnatond  Btat^  probably  without  suspectin?  it : 
there  is  enthupiasm,  there  is  madne«<5.  in  the  atmasphere.  The  deco- 
rous rule  of  common  life  is  su^p.-n  led  ;  absurdities  come  in  and  stalk 
unnoticed.  Madmen  walic  abroad  uui  ecognized  j  heroic  virtue  marches 
among  us,  with  majeatio  step ;  vices,  too,  and  great  erimcB,  creep  darldy, 
or  Btalk  abroad  *  woman,  likewise,  catches  the  wild  influence,  and 
sometimes,  flinging  aside  the  fireside  virtues  as  of  little  worth,  is  capable 
of  crimes  that  men  shii  lder  at,  of  virtues  and  valor  that  he  can  never 
imitate^  of  deeds  and  thoughts  that  she  would,  a  little  time  ago,  have 
died  to  ttiticipate.  The  dneniiraiidiiMd  booI  onUte  in  Mng  m  Btmd- 
point ;  old  lawe  are  annulled ;  anything  may  oome  to  pass  ;  minclee 
are  on  the  same  ground  as  the  commonest  occurrences.  So,  in  respect 
to  Septimius,  his  comtnou  sense,  of  which  he  had  no  small  portion,  nad 
no  such  fair  play  with  his  wilder  characteristicjs  as  it  might  have  had 
in  quiet  and  ordinary  times, — when,  besides,  there  were  the  throes 
attending  the  birth  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  world ;  and  among  eeething 
opinions  and  systems,  and  overturned  and  deposed  principleB,  Septimioa 
had  nothinc::  fixetl  and  reeogniml  with  which  to  compare  his  own  por^ 
suit  and  recognize  its  aiwunlity.  Thus  much  we  say,  that  this  wild 
young  thinker  may  not  look  too  ridiculous  in  the  errors  to  which  a 
solitary  puienit  lea  him. 

[Oompare  the  above  panage  with  "  Septimios,"  pp.  298, 299.] 

So  he  continuoi  to  brood  over  his  musty  manuscript,  to  hide  it 
under  look  and  key  as  if  ft  were  a  murder-secret,  and  to  pick  out  fhim 
its  heap  of  moss^rown  ideas  such  nuggeta  of  what  he  &ncied  to  be 
gold  as  he  could  oootrive  to  shape  into  an  a«;peot  of  definite  meaniug. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  few  portions  of  it,  as  transcrilwl  by  S^|>- 
timius,  and  mean  to  present  them  to  the  reader,  whom  doubtless,  uiier 
all  that  we  have  said  about  the  manuscript,  they  will  surprise  as  much 


FROM  BEYOND  TBS  SEA. 


as  the/  did  Septimius ;  though  wc  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  be 
reoeived,  sb  hj  Yam,  as  goldeo  nu^ts  from  a  mine  of  thought,  further 
digging  into  which  woul  l  reveal  inestimable  treasure.  They  took  the 
aspect  of  certain  rules  of  life,  precipitated  from  the  rich  solution  of  the 
easav,  and  crystallized  into  diamonds  :  and  whercw?  ninny  of  these  rulea 
had  a  meau  aspect  io  themselves,  and  seemed  to  concern  low  matters  of 
dietetic,  Septimius  took  it  for  granted  that  this  more  obviom  meaning 
was  of  comparatively  no  importanee,  and  that  tliey  had  a  symbolio 
value,  wbioh  be  ahoald  by  and  by  discover.  These  were  but  golden 
beads,  strung  on  something  more  valuable  than  themselves  ;  and  what 
that  precious  string  might  be,  the  discovery  of  the  ci]>her  would  reveal, 

Juium  Mawihome, 

(T(»  be  oontiniMd.) 


FROM  BEYOND  THE  SEA, 

THINK  not,  because  the  changing  floods  divide 
My  face  from  thine,  that  memory  prowa  oold. 
Dost  fear  the  Past  ends  as  a  tale  is  told, 
Or,  while  we  journey,  kee^  not  by  our  side? 

Sadb  thing  we  suffer,  be  it  joy  or  pain, 

Leaves  us  its  image  in  a  lasting  mould  : 
It  niny  have  passed  unmarkwl. — it  shall  remain 
Long  as  our  very  selves  together  hold. 

So,  tbongh  we  eeem,  to  the  li^t  outward  gaae. 
Only  to  be  enduring  liia'a  oommand, 
Only  to  eqnander  harnessed  heart  and  band 

In  a  doU  dynisty  of  useful  days, — 

E'en  tben  our  eoiil  turns  in  the  loll  of  strife 
To  look  upon  some  secret  inward  seal 

Stamped  lonp^  fiyo,  an  earnest  to  reveal 
The  thin  iar  landscape  of  an  idler  life. 

I  cannot  count  these  images  in  m& 

For  Time  hath  not  yet  bid  me  know  them  all ; 
Yet  from  tlieir  ranks  how  fair  a  one  of  thee 

Comes  like  a  bleaong,  when  on  thee  I  call  i 

And  when  perchance  Ions  days  shall  cast  a  pall 

Over  my  eraver  self,  Fll  cross  the  sea 
Upon  the  golden  wines  of  gayer  thought, 

Setting  the  pro^e  of  oay  by  day  at  nan^'ht, 
And  in  thy  vision  once  again  be  iiree. 

OiMn  Widtt, 
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WESTERN  MOMTGAQES, 

THERE  ii  no  form  of  aecuritj  in  vo^e  to-day  oonoerning  which 
there  m  auoh  a  wida  divenitjr  of  opinion  aa  that  which  forms  the 
fubject  of  thta  article. 

On  the  one  hand  mav  1)e  found  those,  and  among;  their  number 
some  of  the  shrewdest  and  best-informed  financiers  oif  the  day,  who 
regard  these  mortgagee  as  the  safest  aud  moet  stable  securities  to  be 
had,  such  aacurite  aa  a  widow  may  wisely  choose  in  which  to  invest 
the  little  fbnd  provided  by  the  insurance  on  her  husband's  life,  or  in 
which  a  guardian  may  put  tlie  little  all  of  hb  helpless  charges ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  larsje  portion  of  this  ^rnraunity  that 
uever  did — aud  some  of  tiiem  probably  never  will — see  any  merit 
whatever  in  them. 

Let  na  consider  wherein  tfaeae  eo-oalled  Western  mortgages  difiTer 
from  those  with  wliich  we  are  all  so  familiar,  and  in  the  process  we 
may  be  enabled  not  only  to  rliscover  tlie  grounds  for  this  great  variance 
of  opinion,  but  also  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  their  real 
merits,  to  discern  wherein  they  are  strong,  under  what  droomstanoea 
they  are  weak,  and  finally  to  oompiehend  uie  great  and  hnportant  uses 
they  are  well  calculated  to  subserve. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  what  are  technically  tertnpd 
Western  mortgages  are  not  merely  mortgages  on  Western  property 
as  distiiffliushM  fiwn  mortgages  made  on  finds  in  the  Esstmi  simI 
Middle  States,  hot  are  a  part  of  an  entirety  new  and  distinct  system 
of  investment,  a  system  which,  while  borrowing  all  the  elements 'of 
strength  and  safety  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  all  gocxi  mort- 
gajjes,  has  added  thereto  many  improveiut^uts  born  ot  much  experience, 
all  looking  to  the  greater  safety  and  convenience  of  the  investor. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of  thia  aystem,  let  us 
start  on  commoa  ground,  and  consider  first  tlie  nature  and  use  of  a 
mortgage,  and  then  see  wherein  this  n6w  class  dififen  from  those  we  are 
aocustome<l  to. 

It  will  help  u:i  Lo  consider  tiie  subject  more  logically  to  understand 
just  what  elements  enter  into  the  constitution  of  a  good  mortgage.  A 
mortgage  is  defined  to  be  "  a  grant  or  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  prop- 
erty to  a  creditor  for  tlie  security  of  debt,  and  to  become  void  on  pay- 
ment of  it."  From  this  definition  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  there 
ore  three  absolute  essentials  to  a  good  mortgage. 

Furst,  as  It  ia  a  grant  or  oonveyanoe  of  an  estate  or  property,  thia 
grant  or  conveyance  most  be  made  in  an  apt  and  sufficient  way,  and 
with  the  use  of  proper  technical  forms. 

Second,  in  order  that  a  good  and  sufficient  title  should  paas  to  tlie 
mortgagee,  such  a  title  must  be  clearly  deduced  and  sliown  to  be  in  the 
grantor  or  mortgagor  at  the  time  of  making  the  mortgage ;  and, 

Third,  as  this  grant  or  convsyance  is  made  as  McmHy  for  a  debt, 
it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  determine  accurately  whether 
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tbe  property  pledged  poaacq—  mffident  intrioab  ^ot  to  adeqmtely 
MOUre  it 

But  there  is  still  one  other  quality  or  oomlition  necessary  to  a  per- 
fectly good  mortgage,  not  comprehfsoded  ia  the  above  definition,  and 
that  18^  it  most  be  what  ia  termed  a  Jini  mortgage^  aod  to  innire  thie 
requires — 

Fuurth,  evidence  Uiat  it  is  the  first  lien  or  charge  on  the  8i>ecifio 
piece  of  projwrty  given  as  security,  and  that  consequently  there  are  no 
prior  murtgsiges,  conveyances,  judgments,  or  liens  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, in  any  way  afl'ecting  the  premises  in  question. 

lo  order  thiit  the  AfBt  and  eeooad  of  these  requirements  may  receive 
proper  attention,  the  services  of  a  careful,  precise,  and  skilful  lawyer 
mnst  !)e  <»!>tainet!,  one  familisir  with  ihh  fll>Htract  bratmli  of  the  law, 
and  an  iisLoiued  to  the  patient  rcs^j^rch  necessary  to  (le«iu(;e,  from  the 
rtxxjrdjj  and  pa})ers  produced,  the  evidences  of  a  good  aiid  8utliuient  title. 

To  properly  determine  the  third  essential  a  very  dilferent  order  of 
tslent  is  required  :  the 'property  offered  as  security  must  be  oounlned 
bj  one  familiar  with  the  value  of  lands  whether  In  city  or  country, 
and,  in  tlie  case  of  bnildin^,  one  who  can  awuratoly  deteriuiue  the 
value  of  these  in  any  particular  looalitji  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materiaL 

Finally,  in  order  to  maJbs  sore  of  the  fourth  essential,  the  loint  ser- 
vices of  a  lawyer  and  certain  public  officials,  tlie  keet>er9  of  the  public 
records,  including  the  Rcx^^nler  or  fiegiater  of  Deeos^  and  the  derks 
of  the  several  courts,  are  required. 

In  short,  therefore,  iu  order  to  seoure  an  ordinarily  good  first  mort- 
gage, all  of  these  Ibnr  essentials  or  requirements  must  exist  toeether ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  papers  must  be  properly  prepared,  the  title  cor- 
rectly examined,  the  value  of  the  intenflctl  security  deterniidcl  with 
precision,  and  the  final  s^rch  for  liens  carefully  and  intelligently 
ordereil  by  tlie  lawyer  and  made  by  the  oMcials.  A  failui'e  in  any  one 
of  these  respeets  ifould  result  in  the  obtaining  or  placing  of  a  bad 
mortgage. 

While,  j>crhaj)s,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  "convey- 
ancJng"  has  U'f^n  done  more  skilfully  and  carefully  than  in  tlie  city  of 
l^hiladelpbia,  while  it8  land-lawyers  have  been  famous  the  world  over, 
yet  it  is  within  the  ezi^erience  of  all,  that  most  serious  lomes  have 
occurred  to  investors  from  a  failure  in  one  or  more  of  the  above 
requirements^  Thus,  mortgages  have  been  declared  to  be  voul»  or  have 
been  postponed  to  later  encumbrances,  because  of  defect  or  insufficiency 
in  form,  or  by  reason  of  def^tive  acknowledi^rnent  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  have  made  mistakes  of  judgment  as  to  questions  of  title 
or  lien  f  Trust  Companies  have  been  surcharged  ibr  negligence  in  al- 
lowing themselves  to  Ije  iroposcxi  upon  as  to  the  value  of  the  security 
^<maf  and  officials  have  failed  to  certify  judgments  and  mortgages^ 


'  See  the  following  ca«e«  :  Corpnmn  v.  Baccastow,  84  Pa.  Slate  Renorts,  p.  863  ; 
Myer^  t>.  it.  yd,  9S  Bm.  8tal6  Bqwrtt,  p.  d«iik«7  «.  Bawley,  118  P».  Stute 
Beports,  p.  80. 

*  See  case  of  WntMm  v.  Hnirheid,  Nni>rt(>d  In  <T  Pa.  Stnte  Ri^porls,  p.  161. 

•  8m  report  of  fiMtoa'a  JEaute  ia  11  Weekly  No«ee  of  Ceiet,  p.  Ml. 
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and  have  not  been  held  liable  on  their  bonds  becaoae  the  error  was  not 

diaoovered  and  suit  brought  until  some  time  after  the  false  certificate 
was  iKsuQcl  /  and  in  all  of  thcsf  ra»e»  thehol^Ier  of  f fie  moHrjnffc  srnfft^fd 
the  loss.  Again,  there  have  been  cases  where  partiL,s  havtj  riuii'ered  lue*s 
who  have  erred  in  no  one  of  U)e»e  particulars,  but,  through  error,  one 
morteage  baa  been  marked  aatiafied  <]€  noord  inatead  of  another.*  And 
finalfy,  in  addition  to  all  these,  there  have  been  still  other  losses  re- 
^nttinp;  to  unfortunate  inveaton  by  the  impodtkni  on  them  of  forged 
UJort^^es. 

While  the»e  errors  and  wron^  and  consequent  losses  have  been  OMn- 
paratively  few  in  naeaber,  atil!  m  the  great  multitude  of  tranmctiona 
they  would  creep  in  from  time  to  time,  and  people  who  oonld  til  afford 

it  have  been  the  Buiferers,  until  finally,  a=!  a  means  of  meeting  a  great 
|>ubltc  necessity,  the  Title  Insurance  (Companies  have  been  formeu,  to 
insure  people  agaiai>t  ^>ossible  loss  by  reason  of  mistake  or  fiulure  in 
any  or  all  of  toe  requirMsenta  fimt,  aeoood,  and  fiwrth  above  enumer- 
ated ;  and  theee  oomjtanies  have  added  a  very  great  element  of  aeoori^ 
in  these  respects.  But,  important  as  this  improvement  has  been,  no 
such  company  has  ever  undertjjken  to  insure  against  loss  that  might 
result  from  uilure  to  oh^vwr  Uie  third  essential  above  mentioned, — 
that  is,  against  loss  reaaltiug  from  insuffideocy  in  value  of  the  intended 
aeoaiity.  Thus^  a  ten-thoiMand-dollar  mortgage  might  be  given  on  a 
tbooaaiid-dollar  property,  and  one  of  these  companiea  give  ita  oaual 
policy  of  in^nrnnw,  and  the  unfortunate  mortgagee  lo<?e  nine-tenths  of 
his  money,  because  the  jxijKjrs  were  all  right,  the  title  ctirrect,  and  no 
liens  wei'e  lefl  uuoertified,  and  the  Title  Company  was  not  responsible 
aa  to  the  oueation  of  value*  Important  aa  all  tne  other  requiranenta 
are^  one  who  is  thorough! v  familiar  with  this  whole  business  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  greatest,  the  moBt  rral,  constant,  nnd  press- 
ing danger  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  mortgages  iias  not  bet  n  p^nardwl 
against  yet,  aiul  that  all  people  who  have  to  do  with  tiiis  class  of 
aecnritiea,  Tmat  Omnpanies,  guardianay  ezeenton^  and  private  tmstees, 
are  buying  mortgages  on  outlying  pmperties  in  thecity  of  Philadelphia 
(and  this  is  tnic  of  all  the  large  Eaatero  cities)  that  are  nttn  lv  l:i<  ki^H^ 
in  this  most  essential  rt«|uirement, — viz.,  adequate  value  or  security, — a 
iX)ndition  of  things  which  has  continued  for  u  long  time  without  hone 
of  betterment,  becanae  of  the  enormoua  amount  of  capital  oonstently 
aeekiag  invesbnent,  and  the  comparative  dearth  of  securities  com  {telling 
investors  to  aoeopt  the  best  they  can  get.  Another  panic  like  that  of 
1873,  which  for  a  time  Roonml  to  d^troy  all  value  in  real  estate,  would 
bring  about  a  oundition  oi  things  more  deplorable  than  that  which  then 
eziated  from  a  ^milar  oaoae,  bMauae  the  evil  la  now  more  widespread. 

To  recur  again,  to  common  experienoe  with  the  ordinary  mort- 
gages, there  are  a  number  of  other  little  matters  that  it  is  important  to 
consider.  Thus,  if  a  mortgage  has  been  wr  11  and  securely  placed  in 
the  first  instance,  still  there  are  many  incideuLs  about  this  favorite  mode 


*  See  case  of  Owen  v.  Western  Saviiig  Faud,  reported  in  97  Pa.  State  Reports, 
p.  47. 

*  6«e  «■■•  of  Binaej  *.  Brown,  raportod  ia  116  Pa.  Sutt  Beportt,  p.  108. 
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of  inveblmeut  that  require  atteotion  aud  somclimes  oocaslou  oomiider- 
•ble  tmable^  anxiety,  and  loee.  There  ia  nnoertainty  as  to  just  when 

the  interest  will  be  paid,  and  moch  vejcatious  delay,  often  resulting  in 
a  threatened  suit  in  foreclc^ure,  merely  to  bring  the  intercut.  Thia 
involves  the  employment  of  attorneys,  and  the  necessary  outlays  for 
their  services.  Questions  of  insurance,  taxes,  and  other  municipai  liens 
are  constantly  arising  and  demanding  attention,  and  often  oocasionti^ 
loss.  Thus,  while  a  mortiga^  which  was  a  first  lien  oouhl  nut  be  dis- 
charged by  a  sale  or  proceedings  under  any  subsequent  claim  for  taxes 
or  municipal  liens,  yet  if  a  sherifi''s  sale  became  necessary  to  cnflinv 
collection  of  the  mortgage  debt,  the  amount  due  for  ail  subscqueui 
taxes  aud  other  monici^  claims  must  first  be  dedu(^ed  from  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  sale^  and,  where  the  margin  of  security  was  narrow,  this  often 
entailed  serious  loas.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  annoying  circum- 
stance**  about  tliis  method  of  investment  that  formerly  obtamed,  and 
.'-till  txlsts,  was  and  is  the  grwit  difficulty  of  investing  at  once  the  pre- 
ci:3e  sum  ooostituting  the  land  lur  investment,  aud  if  this  fund  was 
of  nnusoal  sise  a  portion  of  the  same  was  almost  inTariably  left  onin- 
vesteil,  thiH  I r^ing  interest.  Suppose  the  sum  was  $1750,  $4600, 
$6000,  or  311,000,  tlie  pmliabllities  would  be  tliat  only  $1500,  $4000, 
$6000,  or  $10,0(Kj  would  be  invested,  and  this  after  some  delay,  while 
the  odd  amouuts  would  be  left  either  at  very  small  iuterest  or  without 

It  Is  a  little  digression  at  this  point,  but  it  may  be  well  to  say,  in 

passing,  that  one  of  the  immediate  uses  to  which  the  Western  mort- 
gage stj'stem  could  be  well  ap{)!ied  is  the  investment  of  these  many 
small  balances  held  by  our  Trust  Companies  and  other  fiduciaries,  as 
securities  can  always  be  obtained  in  either  large  or  small  amounts. 

Having  seen  aome  of  the  drawbacks  to  what  were  muiueBtiooably 
the  most  favored  investments,  let  as  now  oonrider  how  this  new  system 
of  Western  mortgages  came  into  vogue,  and  how  it  was  gradmlly  im- 
proved so  as  to  obviate  tiiese  difficulties  which  have  bct  ii  pointtil  out. 
And  first  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  came  into  play.  Tlie 
demand  (or  capital  to  be  sseured  by  firBt>class  mortgages  being  far  less 
in  all  the  Eastern  centres  than  the  sunply,  the  first  result  was  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  rntos  of  interest  dcraanded  and  paid  in  those  c<'ntn^?  for 
the  uHc  of  capital.  Bnt  when,  in  spite  of  this  decline  in  rates,  an 
adequate  supply  of  securities  could  not  be  obtained,  prudent  investors 
faqian  to  looK  about  for  opportoidties  to  hivest  their  0B|rftal  where  it 
was  more  io  demand,  and  where  they  oonld  not  only  obtain  better 
rates,  but,  what  was  of  more  oon8e(^uence,  where  they  could  insist  upon 
the  pledupe  of  more  adequate  security.  During  all  this  time  the  West 
was  gradually  growing  up,  the  cry  to  the  young  men  to  "Go  West  I" 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  brightest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  youth 
of  aU  sections  of  the  older  East  had  gone  to  tnis  hmd  of  promise. 
They  called  upon  their  parents  and  friends  Ibr  help  to  improve  their 
fiirms  or  to  increase  their  business,  and  jrave  mortgages  to  fwynre 
the  advances.  Money  was  so  valuable  iu  the  West,  and  would  <  om- 
mand  such  large  returns,  tlmt  the^  were  enabled  to  pay  liberally  and 
punctually  for  the  use  of  thia  capital*  The  knowleage  of  thia  mode 
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of  in  vestment  gradually  spread,  and  finally  a  regular  business  of  send- 
ing capital  from  the  East  to  the  West  grew  up.  Many  honorable  firms  - 
engaged  exclusively  in  this  new  calling,  sadi  firms  being  generally 
com{xised  of  a  good  Westeni  man,  who  was  ncll  acqttainted  in  hid 
section  with  those  who  wanted  money,  ami  a  eorraspouding  Eastern 
man,  equally  well  acquainted  with  tliose  who  had  caj^ital  to  spare. 
This  boaiiieaa  was  done  honestly  and  carefoUy.  The  inveatora  were 
almost  invariably  acquainted  with  and  thoroughly  trusted  those  who 
loaned  out  their  money,  and  the  result  was  that  this  business  grew  with 
great  rapidity  and  was  phenomenallv  sum^ful.  The  great  insumnce 
companies  and  other  corporations  that  needed  the  income  of  invested 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  businees'soon  tamed  their  eyes  in 
thia  direction,  and  built  up  the  great  cities  of  the  West  by  their  large 
advances  of  capital  that  went  into  the  erection  of  fine  buildings,  and 
finally,  whe$  the  great  and  universal  failnro  to  f*uppTv  tlio  tlctnand  for 
securities  in  the  £astern  centres  tlmt  hns  i  H-eu  b|n)ken  at  above  ooenrretl, 
then  the  investing  public  generally  turned  their  eyes  westward  for 
relief,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  bosineas  that  was  already 
in  existence  in  a  limited  way  took  u)x>n  itself  new  conditions  to 
adapt  it  to  the  demands  made  n)x»n  it,  and  the  motlern  system  of 
Western  mortgagee  was  born.  Mast  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness had  acquired  a  plentiful  Mtock  of  experience :  they  understood  aii  its 
I>hase8^  were  familiar  with  Western  values,  and^  for  their  own  protec- 
tion always  insisted  upon  the  most  ample  margin  of  security.  Titles 
wers  very  simple,  rtinning  back  in  a  few  removes  to  the  United  States 
government;  the  system  of  dividing  the  public  domain  into  regular 
rectangular  sections  of  one  mile  square,  and  the  sulxlivision  of  these 
into  quarters,  which  quarters  were  a^ain  (quartered,  all  in  perfect  rec- 
tangles of  forty  acres  each,  all  helped  to  simplify  matters,  by  making 
mistakes  of  description  almost  imp<w.sible.  The  result  was  that  this 
va*?t  business,  extending  into  the  millions,  was  done  so  carefully  and 
successfully  that,  while  these  earlier  loans  were  all  ungtiamnteed,  yet 
practically  no  losses  of  either  principal  or  interest  occurred.  But 
when,  about  seven  to  ten  years  ago,  this  great  aooesvion  of  busineas 
came,  many  Eastern  people  who  were  entirely  nnacqnainted  with  the 
AVc-steru  loaning  agents  began  to  invest  Uieir  money,  and  it  was  coon 
seen  that  the  contidence  of  these  investors  would  have  t  >  U'  1  tained 
in  other  ways  than  by  the  personal  acquaintance  which  formeriy  pre- 
vailed. Large  amounts  of  capital  were  then  abrogated  into  cofpo* 
rations  form^  for  the  express  puqioae  of  carrying  on  the  inveating 
bwiness,  and,  instead  of  the  former  guarantees  based  on  |)erson^ 
knowloilge  and  established  character,  corporate  guarantees,  backed  up 
by  a  large  capital,  were  given  to  the  investor.  Instead  of  giving  one 
single  bond  with  a  promise  to  \my  the  prindpol  at  the  expiration  of  a 
given  time,  with  interest  at  the  rate  agreed  ufxm  in  regaUir  semi-annual 
inatalments,  a  principal  note  witli  ten  or  more  smaller  interest  notes  or 
coupons,  maturing  respectively  every  six  nunitli'^,  was  given,  and  when 
the  payment  of  tlu«e  at  maturity  was  guaranteetl  i)y  the  iTivcsting  cor- 
poration, this  old  original  lonn  ot  a  tteciuity,  wiiij  uii  tiu  viitue  and 
attength  that  attached  to  tlie  old  form  of  bond  and  mortgage,  booama 
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■lao  pnotically  a  coupon  bond,  with  all  the  inoidentB  pertaining  to  such 
boadt. 

The  original  investing  oorapanies  ware  baaed  upon  the  established 
business  of  old  firms  that  liad  long  been  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
tJiey  grew  and  developed  gradually,  until  some  have  attained  enormous 
proportions  and  aoquired  great  iinaucial  strength.  They  have  gathered 
•bout  themselirai  the  meet  oompeteiift  lawjera  to  prepare  papen  and 
to  pass  <m  qnMtione  of  titles  ana  liens,  the  most  trostwortny  and  ez- 
jierienced  examiners  as  to  the  values  of  the  houses  and  lands  offerwl  as 
security,  and  careful  and  painstaking  men  to  look  after  all  questions  of 
taxes,  insurance,  etc,  and  the  collection  of  the  interest  and  the  principal 
when  doe.  Knowing  through  their  local  aeeots  the  men  who  applied 
for  loans,  foi^eries  were  almost  impossible.  Prqiariog  all  papers  tnem* 
Belves  and  examining  all  tttlss  and  all  properlieBaB  to  value,  and,  above 
all,  being  able  to  insist  upon  much  larger  mnrgins  of  security  than  could 
be  demanded  in  the  East,  they  were  able  to  do  one  thing  that  had  never 
been  done  before.  They  were  not  only  able  to  furnish  to  every  investor 
that  BMst  desuable  and  tlaUe  form  of  eeeurity,  a  bond  aeoored  by  first 
mortgage  on  a  specific  piece  of  property,  thej  not  only  could  do  what 
the  modem  Title  Com[>anies  did, — viz.,  guarantee  the  title,  and  that 
the  mortgage  was  suflBcieut  in  form  and  a  first  lien, — but  they  could 
do^  and  md,  what  has  never  been  done  before,  they  absolutely  assured 
the  inveator  that  the  value  of  the  mortga^  property  was  aaeqnate  to 
secure  the  ddbt,  and  th^  fully  proteoted  mm  agunst  all  loss  by  reason 
of  subseaaent  taxes,  municipal  liens,  insurance,  etc.  In  short,  they  did 
what  haa  never  been  attempted  before,  what  no  company  would  dare 
to  do  now,  with  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  ordinary  mortgages  that  j>ass 
current  in  the  East :  they  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  interest  at 
BDaturity,  and  the  inpayment  of  the  prinoipal  when  doe^  or  within  a 
Teaaqnable  time  (genwaUy  two  yean)  thereafter,  if  foreclosure  became 
neoeaaary,  the  interest  in  such  case  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the 
hivestor,  whether  oolleotecl  by  the  company  or  not. 

This  general  guarantee  covered  every  contingency.  The  investor 
did  not  nttd  to  inqaire  whether  tlie  papers  were  m  proper  form,  the  title 
correct,  the  value  adequate,  or  the  mortgage  a  fint  lien.  There  was  no 
longer  any  waiting  for  interest ;  the  coupons  therefor  could  be  dej)osited 
in  any  bank  the  day  they  wore  due,  and  collecte<l  without  cost  or  delay. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  in  the  case  of  a  possible  foreclosure,  for 
the  guaranteeing  company  assumed  all  the  responsibility  of  that,  and 
paid  the  niortgi^.debt  to  the  investor,  whether  it  was  coUeded  or  noL 

The  bolder  of  a  good  Western  mortgage  not  only  has  all  the  security 
that  always  attaches  to  a  good  bond  and  mortgage,  frce<l  from  all  the 
causes  of  anxiety  and  care  and  possibility  of  loss  nieiitioiKxl  above,  but, 
by  reason  of  its  form  describea  above,  he  practically  holds  a  coupon 
bond,  with  all  its  attendant  advantages,  hot  without  the  nsoal  flnotoa- 
tions  in  valne,  readily  convertible,  rad,  when  of  the  proper  chanustor, 
freely  taken  as  collateral  for  temjwrary  loans. 

The  investor  has  only  one  duty  to  jx?rform,  withal  a  very  imjX)rtant 
one, — viz.,  to  determine  once  for  all  whether  the  company  he  is  dealing 
with,  by  virtue  of  the  character  and  ability  of  ila  officials,  its  established 
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Mliodfl  of  buanMB,  the  ftmount  of  its  capital,  and  the  mOaUlitr  of 

Its  assets,  is  able  to  ^ive  him  a  good  and  sufficient  guarantee.  That 
there  are  such  companies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ImTulreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  thus  invested,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest ;  and  each  year  Uie  examinations  of  these  oompauies  made 
by  the  Bank  CommiaBioiienof  tlie£Hteni  Slates^  whoae  «mng84MUilDi 
bay  10  laigely  of  tbeae^  loans,  and  which  therefore  inaut  opon  these 
examinations,  m?ike  this  sole  duty  of  tlie  investor  a  comparatively 
simple  and  easy  oue.    It  is  also  one  of"  the  incidents  of  this  system, 

£ owing  out  ol  the  fact  tiiat  all  good  cotu|>ttni^  keep  coustautly  on 
^nd  a  large  aflsortment  of  loans  of  all  buhs,  that  an  hiveitor  oen  at 
once,  and  withont  any  loss  of  time  or  Inteiest^  invest  any  sam,  either 
large  or  small. 

In  reguixl  to  this  systom  of  investment,  it  has  l)ecn  truly  said  that 
human  ingenuity  ha^  been  exhausted  in  devimng  ways  and  means  to 
oonduot  the  business  wisely  ami  rafelr,  and  io  throwing  every  possiUe 
eefcguard  about  the  investor,  with  the  resnlt  of  prodndng  a  class  €i 
securities  which,  wliether  considererl  on  the  srore  of  theur  availability, 
their  intrinsic  worth,  their  great  safety,  or  their  sure  and  ample  letam 
of  income,  are  the  very  PEiiFEcrnoN  op  invbstuents. 

Those  who  have  had  the  ffood  fortune  to  obtain  the  better  class  of 
securities  thns  described,  who  nave  had  their  dealings  onlv  with  honor* 
able  and  reliable  companies,  who  have  thus  been  saved  all  tronble  and 
anxiety  and  have  at  tlie  same  time  received  a  good  income  at  regular 
intervals,  are  they  who  speak  so  highly  of  Western  mort^^iges  and  hold 
them  in  such  ^reat  esteem. 

But  there  le  another  side  to  this  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  oommoo 
exi)erienoe  that  whenever  any  production  has  attained  a  high  sttfie  of 
pei'ft'ction,  and  has  given  general  satisfartion,  then  nrmibprlesa  chea^ 
imiuitions  instantly  spring  up.  How  many  manufiKtui  crs  could  tell  ot 
yearb  uf  patient  and  mteiligeiit  labor  io  the  development,  we  will  say, 
of  a  particafatf  fabric,  only  to  find  IS  soon  BS  ihti^  nid  overoone 
difficulties,  and  produced  an  article  which  gave  univer^  satisfaction,  that 
the  market  was  floodetl  with  cheap  and  flimsy  imitations  !  It  has  been 
so  with  Westr  rn  niortixtiirt When,  after  years  of  slow  and  steady 
growth,  the  community  awakened  to  tlie  realization  Uiat  here  was  a 
relief  to  those  needing  good  and  safe  investments,-— when,  by  wise,  care- 
ful, and  suooessfVil  dealings  long  continued,  the  pioneer  companies  had 
gained  the  public  confidence, — numlxi  Ic^  individuals  and  companies, 
most  of  them  wiUiout  experience  and  ill  equip|>e<l  for  the  work,  w>me 
of  tliem  intending  fraud  from  the  Ix-ginning,  started  epurious  imitations. 
As  the  borrower  and  lender  are  so  far  separated,  and  as  in  die  case  of 
farm  loans,  especially,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Eastern  investor  to  make 
a  personal  examination  of  the  pffoperty  loaned  u|>on,  infinite  opportoni- 
ties  for  fraud  and  accident  are  presented,  nn<\  it  will  only  be  ueoeraary  to 
recall  what  has  been  before  indicated  as  tiie  requirements  of  a  good  mort- 
ga^  to  see  how  easily  bod  ones  may  be  substituted.  Poor  loans  may  re- 
sult ftoma  fiulure  properly  to  prepare  the  papers  ortoeiamine  the  title 
and  search  for  prior  liens,  and  above  all,  for  Lere  is  the  greatest  danger, 
from  the  omission  to  eaimine  each  particular  property  loaned  upon,  and 
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by  means  of  competent  and  disintereRted  examiners  to  fix  the  value  of 
the  aeourity,  Tm  £w(  li»  that  by  reason  of  the  inoompeteiMy,  md,  in 
11M07  instuioes,  the  downright  dishooeily,  of  some  of  the  individoals 

and  companies  engaged  in  this  biisine«s,  investors  have  hf^\^  wofully 
taken  advantaire  of.  This  danger  iiirrea««l  as  the  confitlenee  of  the 
oommunity  iu  tbi^  dass  uf  inveistmeaUi  git^w,  aud  when  weak  and  111- 
oondiiotod  oompaniee  heve  fiiiled  to  meet  their  gaawmteeB  and  pay  the 
interert  doe  their  fmtronft,  the  entire  system  has  been  condemned  by 
thof*e  who  woTv  f  ithpr  nnfricnrilv  to  it  nr  ignorant  of  its  benefit^.  Those 
who  have  investigated  the  mutter  for  themselves,  however,  well  know 
that  the  oompaaies  referred  to  have  failed,  not  because  of  any  inherent 
wetknesB  in  the  ayBtem  Itself,  hot  beoram  of  the  leeklesB  pnelioQB  of 
the  companies  concerned^  which  were  hffooght  to  l^t  in  the  investiga- 
Isons  which  followed  their  default 

In  spite  of  the  name  by  which  this  system  is  designntcf! ,  it  ^^honld 
be  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  confined  to  the  West. 
In  jxunt  of  &oty  in  that  &vored  section  of  our  country  the  greateat 
itiuiity  wee  first  fiMod  for  the  investment  of  large  sumeof  mone^, 
,  oommendng  with  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  those  engaged  m 
thifl  h^isinoss  have  successively  loaned  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States, 
and  by  the  iiJjeral  outlay  of  money  have  literally  caused  them  to  "  blos- 
som like  the  rose.''  The  Mississippi  and  the  Mi^ouri,  and  finally  the 
Bocky  Mocmtaine^  have  ainoe  been  eroesed,  fint  hj  tiie  hardy  pioneer, 
and  next  by  the  jndioous  lender  of  monef,  nntu  now  this  busineas 
has  reached  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  ooaet,  and  especially  in  the  new 
State  of  Washinc^n,  and  about  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  among 
the  bright  and  enterprising  people  who  have  forced  their  way  to  that 
distant  and  beaotifal  land,  a  atoet  fiivored  Held  of  invertment  ie  now 
found. 

Tlie  most  careless  observer  could  not  fail  to  see  the  wonderful  bene- 
fits that  liave  been  wrought  by  this  sygtem.  Cities  have  erown  up  as 
if  by  magi(^  immense  tracts  of  land  have  been  improved,  and  to-day 
eome  of  the  meet  nniTemlly  prosperous  people  to  be  found  on  an^ 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfirae  are  located  in  those  States  where  this 
system  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection.  And  in  the  future  this 
svstem  will  continue  to  grow,  and  will  extend  its  beneficent  action  to 
every  part  of  our  oommon  country  wiiere  it  is  not  restrained  by  unwise 
laws  or  discouraged  by  an  indolent  and  careless  community.  There 
are  some  States  in  tne  West  wboe  investing  oompanieB  will  not 
lend  a  dollar,  because  of  the  existence  of  laws  whion,  originally  In- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  have  been  found  to  operate  roost 
seriously  ag:ainst  him.  If  a  oomraonity  attempts  to  hedge  itself  by 
laws  forbidding  the  payment  of  honest  debts,  those  who  have  suo- 
oesded  in  obtaining  money  under  drenmstaness  which  praotieslly 
amount  to  folse  pretences  may  derive  some  temporary  a<l vantage, 
which,  however,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  crpdit  which 
such  loo«^e  practioos  necessarily  pnMlurf,  It  is  pcrhnps  worthy  of 
notice  tliat  m  aoaiQ  of  the  States,  but  paiticularly  in  ^vebraska,  the 
wiser  beads  have  realised  the  troth  of  what  has  Inst  beoi  said,  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  stay  laws  and  other  miwise  pro- 
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▼iBkms,  looking  to  the  prevoitioQ  of  the  collection  of  debts,  these  were 
frowned  down.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State  could  not  affofd  to 
destroy  its  credit  forever  for  the  pur|>oee  of  benefiting  a  few  inoompe- 
tent,  lazy,  or  disiiouest  people,  who  were  unwilling  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations, and  the  laws  that  were  introduced  in  the  Xcgislatore  the  last 
aeadoD  attempting  to  dian^  th«  auting  sCatittet  oa  this  subject,  in 
relation  to  the  oollcction  of  interest,  etc.,  were  defeated. 

Sf>mp  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  ^tem 
to  the  South.  Vii]ginia  especially,  with  its  new  industrial  life,  has 
earnestly  endeavoreuto  divert  some  of  this  capital  to  its  development, 
but  as  yet  with  little  saooess,  because  of  the  old  taint  of  repuaiatioD, 
and  noesibly  because  of  the  leocnt  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
South  Carolina  :)nd  Georgia  to  repudiate  obiigatioos  of  this  kind,  and 

to  prevent  their  tvliection. 

In  conclubion,  let  ooufiider  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  bene- 
fits whioh  have  aoemed  fipom  this  system,  in  addition  to  those  that  have 
been  indicated  in  what  has  gone  before.  The  very  greatest  benefit, has 
been  the  wide  nud  unifomi  circidation  of  capital.  Money  has  often 
been  compareii  to  the  blood.  Both  of  them  are  great  circulating 
nietliums,  carrying  life  with  them  wherever  they  go.  If  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  abould  be  impeded,  and  certain  portioiis  of  the  bod7 
should  become  gorged  with  it,  disease  and  death  would  result.  Wba^ 
ever  tends  to  restore  this  cirrtilntion  is  therefore  a  great  lx)on  ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  money  in  the  body  politic.  A  grave  danc^cr, 
^vlM(  h  has  threuteued  the  country  at  many  timee  in  the  past,  id  tlie 
gi  uat  glut  of  this  eommoditT  in  certain  secttoos  and  the  great  lack  of 
it  in  others.  This  has  proont^d  in  the  bodv  politic  evils  correspond* 
ing  to  those  that  would  rc-^nh  in  tlic  nntnral  \i<v.\y  from  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  blood;  and  whatever  tends  U>  re^^tore  tiie  circulation 
of  money,  and  to  remove  the  engorged  condition  of  one  section  and 
nonngh  the  impoverished  oonditton  of  others,  is  likewise  a  great  boon. 
This  is  just  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  this  system  of  West- 
ern mortgages.  Whereas  in  tlio  West,  within  a  very  few  years,  one 
per  cent,  a  month,  and  from  that  to  three  ])or  cent.,  has  \yecn  the  cus- 
tomary rate  of  interest,  now  in  some  of  the  principal  cities,  such  as 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  KansM  City,  loans  have  been  made  on 
the  best  business  real  estate  as  low  as  five  ikt  cent.,  while  the  rate  <rf 
interest  In  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Fhiladelphia,  which  had  got 
down  to  three  per  cent,,  has  gone  back  quite  firmly  to  th^^  wime  rate. 

There  is  another  benefit  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is, 
that  this  steady  flow  of  money  has  prevented  asurr.  When  there  was 
infinitely  more  demand  than  there  was  supply,  those  neoding  money 
were  compelled  to  pay  any  rate  necessary  to  obtain  what  they  wanted. 
Since,  liowever,  by  means  of  the«^  ^ront  companies,  sufficient  confi- 
dence has  l>een  civated  to  enable  the  Eastern  capitali.^  to  lend  to  the 
Western  borrower,  the  supply  has  equalled  the  demand,  and  the 
unfortunate  borrower  is  no  longer  imposed  upon.  If  be  Is  honesty  if 
he  has  a  good  security,  he  can  get  his  money  at  reasonable  rates. 

This  system  may  be  applied  with  equally  g<>m!  rp'-nlt.s  in  the  North, 
South,  and  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  the  iniereuoe  is  irreHist- 
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ible  tliut,  before  nkauy  ymrn  have  elapsed,  its  sirong  points  will  have 
beoi  boRiowed  forun  in  every  pertioa  of  our  eoonHy,  and  wiien  this 
is  done^  wImii  in  any  and  every  seetion  the  borrower  can  obtain  what 

he  wants,  at  reasonable  rates,  ami  capitalists  mn  find  a  spee<ly  m\d  safe 
means  of  dinpo^in?^  tif  their  surplus,  all  sections  ot"  our  couiitry  will 
be  greatly  beueUuxi,  and  those  wlio  judge  rightly  will  award  much  of 
the  credit  to  ^  ejnlem  of  WcMem  inortga^ 


A  BINT  TO  NOVELJSm 

I HAVE,  I  think,  discoverr^l  a  met!io<l  by  which  any  mo<lerately 
well  educated  person  may,  widiout  imagination,  observation, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  any  of  the  other  qualities  which  have 
hitherto  been  oonsideied  neoeMaiy  for  the  task,  be  aUe  to  write  a 
good  novel. 

As  {i\r  n«  I  know,  my  conception  is  perfectly  new,  but,  being  very 
simple,  as  great  ideas  proverbially  are,  it  may,  or,  flid  I  not  caution  the 
reader,  might,  be  confounded  with  a  very  old  aud  crude  idea  which  has 
already  been  utilised  abundantly.  I  dutU  show,  however,  as  I  prooeed, 
wherein  the  idea  I  have  discovered  differs  fundamentally  from  the  old 
idea,  to  which  it  may  ge^^m  to  ht-nr  n  superficial  resemblance. 

Brieflv,  then,  my  i«1(a  i<  (ii;it  In  fiction  the  higher  class  of  artists 
should  take  a  ies^n  irom  the  lower  class.  Let  me  endeavor  to  ejcpiaiu 
what  I  mean  by  this.  HistorianB  I  take  to  be  wonld-be  novelista  who 
either  have  not  got,  or  will  not  use,  the  oonstructive  faool^.  The 
historian  wishes  to  tell  a  tale,  just  as  the  novelist  does,  bat,  not  being 
able  or  willing'  to  invent  one  for  himself,  he  takes  a  etrinj^  of  incidents 
from  past  records,  dresses  these  incident!*  up  according  to  Ids  owu  fancy, 
and,  having  thus  made  a  new  story  out  of  them,  publishes  the  result 
in  a  volume  called  a  history.  The  great  principle'oa  whkh  he  works 
is  to  form  a  new  conception  of  the  characters  in  his  story.  And  as 
characters  and  cin'nmstnfices  act  ami  n-nH  on  each  otln  r,  tlie  reader  is 
intercKted  in  wati  liinij;  Ijow  the  ohi  incidents  are  rawiihed  by  the  new 
characters,  until  iit^ni  these  modilicatious  there  is  evolved  a  new  and 
sometimes  a  nest  nnezpeotad  and  sorprisinff  tale.  A  familiar  instance 
of  this  is  Mr.  Fronde's  story  of  Henry  VIII. 

Until  Mr.  Froude  tmik  tlic  '^iibkn^  in  hand  it  seemed  impossible  by 
any  glozinp  of  fnrts  to  bring  i  lent  \'  VIII.  out  as  other  than  a  sensual, 
blood-thirsty  monster.  But,  by  preconceiving  his  hero  to  be  a  most 
wise,  virtuous,  and  libend-aiiiided  prince,  and  by  st^ly  adhering  to 
this  preconception  all  through  his  story,  Mr.  Fronde  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  as  novel  as  any  that  go  by  that  name,  and  as  into^eetlne 
and  surprising  to  IvDot.  He  hns  shown  us,  in  short,  how  a  number  ol, 
to  all  appearances,  iiopeitssiy  incorrigible  facts  «in  ho  rt  lunuf  d  by  an 
ingenious  theory  so  as  to  become,  from  a  moral  aud  artuitic  point  of 
vieW|iiew  fiMta» 
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Agftin,  as  an  instenoe  of  how  the  ooDoepdon  we  form  of  a  man's 
diaracter  will  afiect  our  way  of  reooanting  the  incidents  of  his  life^  let 
me  take  Mr.  Carlyle's  description  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  from  Paris.  Having  conceived  Louis  to  havp  a 
man  of  an  indolent,  carel<^,  lethargic  dis|>oi^ition,  and  his  wife  ah  being 
of  somewhat  the  same  nature,  Carlyle  tells  how  they  travelled  at  a 
snail's  pace  when  they  ought  to  have  been  hnrrying  along  with  all 
speed.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  intense.  The  reader  feels 
in<'linod  to  shout  to  the  kin*j^,  wlio  is  rnlmly  walking  bv  the  side  of 
hoi^is  thnt  ought  to  have  U*en  gjtiioping  as  fast  as  tiieir  legs  wuld  carry 
them.  There  is  in  reading  the  story  the  sense  of  a  nightmare  in  whicli 
we  are  hardly  able  to  move  while  some  dreadful  thing  is  pursuing  os. 
We  identify  ourselves  with  the  royal  fugitives  and  shudder  at  their 
dilatorine««  and  d<»!Hytt.  No  doubt  m  n  stntcment  of  what  actually  did 
occur  Mr.  Carlyle's  tale  has  l)^n  proved  to  l>e  utterly  incorrect.  What 
I  wiah,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  is  that  it  perfectly  answers  that 
which  is  the  final  cause  of  every  book, — vi&,  to  interest  the  reader. 
Of  coorse  people  who  ate  trying  to  escape  death  would  not  be  likely 
to  dawdle  along  at  the  mte  of  ttvo  or  three  miles  an  hour  tf  thoy  had 
the  means  of  travelling  more  quickly.  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
however,  represent.%  this  as  being  what  his  hero^  did,  and  the  great 
merit  of  his  story  is  that  it  h  told  in  sadi  a  way  as  to  make  the  reader^ 
believe  they  did  it  Thus  a  stonr  which  is  oommonplsoe  when  relate<l 
by  other  people  becomes  one  of  thrilling  interest  when  told  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  serves  as  nn  excellent  example  of  how  a  new  story  may  be 
extracted  from  old  incidents. 

We  se^  then,  how  historians  manage  to  interest  their  readers. 
Taking  their  materials  from  records  of  the  past,  they  oast^  so  to  speak, 
these  materials  in  new  theories,  and  thus  bnng  them  out  in  novel  and, 
somefimrs,  porffv-tlv  nnrrv^ognizable  formSj — one  of  tfie  r'^nlts  being  a 
good  deal  of  innocent,  perplexed  amusement  to  those  who  take  history 
au  airieux, 

Kow,  why,  I  ask,  cannot  fictioniste  of  ike  higher  order  do  the  esrae 
thing  by  drawing  on  the  records  of  their  predecessors?   What  most 

novelists  arc  so  much  in  want  of  is  a  supply  of  incidents.  Why,  I 
would  say  to  them,  not  take  the  incidents,  together  with  the  hxsilities, 
names,  and  relative  positions  of  the  characters,  from  some  good  novel 
the  copyright  of  which  has  expired,  and  then  rewrite  the  story,  follow* 
ing  the  elder  novelist  through  all  his  incidents,  or  as  many  cf  them  as 
vou  convonirntlv  mn,  but  relating  thase  incidents  as  they  would  have 
Lap|)ened  il'  your  jHJople,  and  not  your  j)redot"ps«=or's,  had  been  moving 
about  amone  them  ?  In  this  way,  while  all  the  trouble  of  invention 
would  be  takai  off  your  hands,  you  would  be  perfectly  certain  to  pro- 
dace  a  new  story,  and,  as  the  quality  of  the  incidents  is  guaranteed  by 
experience,  the  story  itself  would  probaMv  he  a  go  xl  one.  Such  my 
suggestion  to  novelists:  that,  instead  of  trying  tx)  invent  a  nuniixr  of 
inciuents'so  connected  as  to  form  a  story  (which,  not  to  sp^k  of  tlie 
trouble  it  involves,  is  generally  a  task  they  are  unequal  to),  they  shook! 
leave  the  invention  to  their  predecessoia  and  Simply  retell  the  old  stories 
as  th^  would  have  to  be  retold  if  it  were  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
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dumusteri  of  the  penoiiB  in  them  trere  quite  difierent  from  what  the 

original  author  supposed.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  only  phh> 
glarism, — which  is  as  old  as  the  bills.  It  is  as  different,  however,  from 
pltigiarism  as  anything  can  be.  The  plagiarist  is  a  literary  thief  wlio 
pretendt  to  invent  when  he  is  only  reoiouldiug,  and  one  who  by  mixing 
the  pare  metal  widdi  he  has  slolea  with  the  base  stuff  of  liis  own 
manuftctare  ends,  as  a  role,  in  producing  a  worthless  aUoy. 

People  who  wrote  on  my  system  would  not  pretend  to  invent  at  all. 
On  the  contrarv,  thev  woula  avowedly  work  on  what  has  been  invented 
already,  merely  introducing  such  alterations  into  the  previously-in- 
ventea  story  as  would  be  necessary  to  suit  the  requirements  of  their 
newly-ODDodved  chancters. 

To  clothe  my  theory  in  circamstaaoeBy  aooording  to  Lord  Eldon's 
maxim,  let  me  suppose  that  I  were  rewriting  "  v  auity  Fair."  Just 
as  one  historian  follows  another  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  sup- 
posed facts,  tio  I  should  follow  Mr.  Thackeray  most  faithfully  in  the 
Older  in  which  he  takes  the  inddenta  of  hia  wonderM  stoij.  I 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  introdnoiiig  any  new  element  of  fast. 
That  is  to  say,  T  sliould  not  represent  my  characters  as  leaving  undone 
anything  the  old  characters  had  done,  or  doing  anything  they  had  not 
done,  unless  I  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  due  r^;ard  to  bow  my 
people  would  be  likely  to  ooodiut  themattTes  if  thqr  wen  pfawed  iii 
the  position  of  Kr.  Thaokemy'a  people— or'* pappetsy^aa  he  was  wont 
to  call  them. 

Thus,  I  might  commence  with  something  like  the£;^wiqg  ^imv^ 

of  some  of  the  principal  characters  : 

Mr.  Osborne,  senior,—*  highly-cnltaied,  philsnthn^ii^  geneioai^  and  lib- 
eral-minded merchant.  , 

Oeoree  Oborne,  his  son,—*  hif^H^ldted  and  gsnvOBS  jmg  BSa,  of  a 
thouffhtral  and  prudent  disposition. 

OW  Sedlev, — a  Stock  Exchange  Welcher. 

Bawdon  Crawley, — an  utterly  unprincipled  blackleg. 

Dobbin,— a  doaohioE,  desigiung  hypocrite.  Ue  is  secretly  in  lore  with 
Amelia,  who  retnma  hb  ubotton.  They  carry  on  a  clandestine  flirtation  up  to 
the  death  of  George  Osborne. 

Joah  Sedley, — a  man  of  a  thoroughly  sterlinf,  clear-headed,  and  courageous 
•  diaTseter;  altfwefher,  a  worthy  type  of  an  English  maffistrate. 

Amelia  Sedley, — an  artful,  underhand,  intriguing  little  hui^*  Her  char> 
acter  is  essentially  spiteful,  jealous,  and  frivolooa. 

Kebecoa  8h«rp,— A  clever,  high-spirited  girl,  natarally  TiTadoM  and.fbnd 
of  fnn ;  of  an  amiable,  warm-heartea,  and  tra«?tful  disposition,  but  taught  by 
the  bitter  experience  of  poverty  to  restrain  the  outward  expression  of  her 

Seen  through  this  new  conception  of  the  characters  that  figure  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  story,  the  old  incidents  would,  perforce,  revive  in  such 
a  wajr  as  of  neoessity  to  form  a  new  aod,  aa  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a 
very  interesting  tale.  I  have  not,  of  oonrse,  space  to  indicate  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  changes  which  the  original  story  would  sustain  if  it 
were  to  bo  retold  from  the  above  premises.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  do  so,  these  remarks  being  intended  merely  as  suggestions 
addroBBcd  to  a  dass  of  atodenta  who  are  peooliarly  apt  and  prone  to 
act  on  anything  in  the  way  of  a  eqggestion.  BtiU,  I  may  note  a  fiar 
Vol.  ZLT<— t9 
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salient  features  in  which  my  hiatoiy  of  Yanity  Fair  would  dife  fSrom 

Mr.  Thackeray's. 

Thus,  the  characters  of  George  Osborne,  Josh  Sedley,  nn<I  Rel>m?a 
Sharp  being  an  1  have  assumed  above,  it  will,  I  think,  clearly  iullow 
that  DOth  Geoi^  and  Joah  fell  in  hwe  with  Bebeoca,  and  tliat  she 
rejected  both  of  them,  actuated  by  a  high-minded  sense  of  lojalty  to 
Amelia  in  the  case  of  Gwrge,  and  by  a  sense  of  what  was  doe  to  her 
host  and  hostess,  owing  to  her  own  humble  position,  in  tlie  cnse  of 
Josh.  A  natural  coroUary  is  that  Greorge  and  Josh  quuii  f  11(^1  :il>ont 
her.  and  this  gives  the  clue  to  a  new  rendering  of  the  scene  at  Vaux- 
halL 

Agahi,  the  characters  of  Geoige  Oabome  and  his  father  being  as  I 
have  supposed,  Mr.  Thackeray's  commonplace  account  of  tlieir  qnarrel 
becomes  impossible,  and  a  new  and  romantic  reason  of  their  estrange- 
ment is  both  Hu^g&ited  and  reuderei  almost  as  probible  as  it  is  unex- 
peoted.  Assuming  them  to  be  such  men  aa  I  have  iodioated,  it  seems 
to  follow  logically  that  they  quarrelled  beoanse  Jfi*.  Morns  ihaught 
hit  ton  wanted  to  jilt  Amelia. 

Tlie  misunderstanding  between  the  higli-rainded  parent  and  his 
equxdiy  high-minded  ofispring  would  appear  to  have  come  about  in 
tlua  way. 

Geoige  had  been  engaged  to  Amelia  when  he  was  but  a  boy.  In 

his  more  mature  years  he  discerned  the  weakness  of  her  character,  and 

surrendered  his  affbi'tions  to  l\e1>e<'ca,  Amelia  would  have  been  glad 
to  part  with  him,  as  siie  waiUed  to  marry  Dobbin,  But  Mr.  Osborne, 
senior,  was  a  client  of  her  lather's,  and  partly  ibr  tliut  reason,  partly 
on  account  of  the  wealth  Qeorge  would  inherit,  her  father  in^sted  on 
her  keeping  George  to  his  engagement.  Old  Osborne  was  '^hooked  at 
what  he  regarded  a  l>rcach  of  faith  on  the  pnrt  of  son,  and 
insisted  on  his  marrying  Amelia.  George,  being  a  dutiful  young  man, 
obeyed,  but,  unfortunately,  not  until  his  father,  in  a  fit  of  passion  at 
what  he  regpuded  as  his  perfidy,  had  disinherited  him.  As  wdl-bred 
gentlemen,  the  fiither  and  son  did  not  wish  the  real  cause  of  their  quarrel 
to  be  known.  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to  let  the  world  know  that 
George  was  being  forcctl  to  marry  Amelia.  Consequently,  if  it 
were  only  out  of  regard  to  her  feelings,  they  assigned  as  tlie  ranse 
of  their  dlfierenoe  the  commonplace  exnlanation  which  has  deceived 
Mr.  Thackeray.  It  waa  owin^  to  a  tmivalrous  and  delicate  desire 
to  g^ve  color  to  this  false  version  of  the  matter,  and  thus  to  screen 
even  from  Anif  lia  herself  the  true  state  of  her  husband's  feelings 
when  he  man  i' d  her,  that  Mr.  Osl>orne  abstained  for  some  little  time 
a  i  ter  George's  death  from  recognizing  hi^  w  idow  and  her  child.  The 
dispute  between  Osborne  and  Sedley  waa  due,  of  ooUrse^  to  some  of 
Sealey's  rascally  Stock  Exchange  transaotiona,  which  had  Moome  ao  bad 
of  late  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  r^pectable  man  like  Osborne  to 
continue  the  acquaintance.  Dobbin's  conduct  in  urging  Georire  to 
marrv  Amelia  was  worthy  of  Xago,  and  has  completely  deceived  Mr. 
Xhaokersy.  Dobbin  did  so  becsnae  he  thought  that  Geoige  would 
refu^^e,  were  it  only  through  a  spirit  of  mere  ojmoeition. 

When  Amelia  heard  of  her  husband's  death  she  was  aeeretty 
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pleased,  as  she  thought  she  could  marry  Dobbin  forthwith;  but  he 
flMde  hat  wtit  until  Mr.  Osbonie  had  eoceonted  the  setUeiiniit  whidi 
he  knew  to  be  inevitmble  If  she  oontanaed  unmarried. 

For  the  convenience  of  Rf>1xwa  we  bnve  only  to  jvitnt  the  character 
of  Miss  Crawley  a  shade  or  two  darker  tliaii  Mr.  Tliackeray  has  done, 
and  the  marriage  of  C&ptain  Crawley  and  Miss  Sharp  will  come  out 
in  a  new  liffht,  and  one  ihftt  sheds  a  ammatw  interest  apon  the  whole 
aabsequentliistoiy  of  that  most  gifted  and  engi^ng  young  lady. 

Having  got  tired  of  Rawdon,  Miss  Crawley  wanted  an  excuse  for 
diwwninef  lilm,  <h)  as  to  leiive  her  money  to  Pitt.  Accordingly, 'she 
encouraged  iiebecca  to  uiarry  Ravvdun,  and  then,  when  they  were 
married,  pretended  to  disapprove  of  what  had  been  brought  about  by 
her  own  instigation.  In  the  hope  of  reformuie  her  husband,  poor 
Bebeoca  indaoed  Lfwd  Steyne,  a  most  kind-hearted  and  virtuous  noble- 
man, to  get  him  an  appointment  in  the  Colonies.  Of  course,  when  he 
found  himself  8;ifely  provided  for,  Rawdon,  like  the  COT  he  was^ 
turued  on  his  faithful  wife  and  true  irieud. 

In  the  end,  Amelia  would  justly  lead  a  wreldied  life,  ooualantljr 
bttllied  by  her  brutal  husband ;  whilst  there  would  be  something  in- 
tensely pathetic  in  the  virtuous,  care-worn  Rebecca,  with  a  true  woman's 
charity,  nursing  her  old  lover  throiifrh  his  last  illness. 

It  one  were  to  rewrite  "  Vanity  Fair"  on  some  such  lines  as  I  have 
indicated,  all  the  old  incidents  would,  I  think,  undergo  a  process  of 
natural  transformation,  and  learraDge  themselves  a  pmectly  new  and 
interc  tiiii;  story.  A  little  "  treatment^''  such  as  historians  are  used  to 
adopt,  might  occasionally  be  necessary;  but  this  would  not  ineffectu- 
ally tax  tlic  skill  of  any  ordinary  writer. 

Thus,  to  take  fur  example  tiie  scene  at  the  ball  in  Brussels.  George 
Osborne  asked  Miss  Qnmwf  to  dancei  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  never 
seems  to  be  so  happy  as  when  he  is  making  mischief  among  his  char- 
acters, represents  this  as  though  it  were  a  slight  on  Amdia.  Now, 
what  on  eartli,  I  ask, did  Mr.  Thackeray  expect  George  Osborne  to  do? 
Did  he  exjiect  him  to  ask  his  own  wife  to  dance  at  a  ball  ?  To  my 
muid,  the  whole  matter  is  as  innocent  and  as  dear  as  a  nike^ff. 
I4ke  the  well-bred  gentleman  he  was,  George  Osborne  askea  Rebecca 
to  dance,  whilst  Amelia  danced  with  Rawdon  Crawley,  or  perhaps— » 
nay,  very  likelv—'^it  sulking  because  the  odious  Dobbin  wfis  too 
awkward  and  loutish  even  to  think  of  preseuting  himself  at  the 
entertainment. 

In  a  similar  manner  all  the  other  inoHknts  of  the  story,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  could  be  made  to  tally  with  any  new  conceptions  we  chose 
to  form  of  the  charSwters,  and  any  wholly  impracticable  inridenLs,  if 

there  were  such,  could  be  glozed  over  or  denied, — according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  historians.  However,  as  each  person  who  adopts  my  sugges- 
tion will  strike  oat  a  new  paui  for  himself,  I  need  not  go  any  foruier 
into  details,  nor  indicate  how,  by  applying  a  similar  process,  other  cele- 
brated novels  might  be  made  to  yield  a  fresh  crop  of  interest.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  observe  that  clilldren's  tales  would  He  just  as 
susceptible  of  such  treatment  as  novels  are.  A  new  edition  of  the 
**  Fauchild  Family,"  for  example,  representing  that  estimable  housc- 
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bold  as  composed  of  agnostb  ttdioals,  and  with  substituted  dlaqiusitions 
on  social  science,  Darwinism,  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  ought  to 
give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  present  rising  geoeratioD  as  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's excellent  but  now  almost  forgotten  stor/  did  to  its  less  enlight- 
ened pradeoeaaoan. 

In  coodlasion^  I  woald  wish  to  say  strongly  tbat  fiotionists  proper 
oa^t  not  to  find  any  more  difficulty  in  whitewashing  such  characters 
as  Becky  Sharp  and  Lord  Stcyne  than  pseudo-fictioni^ts  have  exp>eri- 
enced  in  applying  the  same  process  to  Henry  VIII.,  Bloody  Mary,  and 
Tiberius,  who  has  lately  been  made  to  conduct  himself  very  properly,— 
at  least  fi>r  a  king  in  hiatorj.  Novels  or  obUdien'a  taua  wnioh  are 
written  on  these  prindplea  oi^bt  always,  of  course,  to  bear  tbeir 
origind  titles.    Thus,  as  eadi  succeeding  attempt  to  tell  the  Ftory  of 

English  people  is  called  History  of  England,  whether  the  author 
be  Hume  or  Macaulay  or  Froude  or  Freeman,  so  each  attempt  to  tell 
tbe  story  of,  for  example,  the  Osbomes,  Sedlejs,  and  Orawleys  ougiit  to 
be  called  "  Vanity  Fair,''  wbetber  the  author  be  Thadncay  (who  fiiai 
took  tbe  Job  in  band)  or  Brown  or  Jones  or  Bobin^on. 
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FROM  very  weariness 
She  slept,  yefc  breathed,  in  dreams,  the  firagraooe  of  Snooeaa^ 
Sweeter  to  her  desires  than  oooliog  showofly 
Than  jxjrfuraes  hived  in  flowers. 
Or  than  those  songs  which,  ere  the  night  is  don^ 
Break  forth  in  rapturous  woxsbip  of  Oie  sun. 
The  longed-for  prise 
Her  own,  again  she  heard  delighted  pknditi  lise, 
Again  her  conquest  read  in  beaming  eyes. 
And  scanned  each  uptnmed  fiwe^  and  mi88ed-~but  onel 

"  O  love,"  she  dr^mioe  sighed, 
In  joy  grown  sodden  sad,  and  looefy  in  her  pride,-^ 

"  O  love,  dost  thou,  of  all  the  world,  not  ears 

These  triumphs  dear  to  share  ? 
Dost  thou,  who  snea  in  griefe  to  bear  a  part. 
Who  lightened  discontent,  and  soothed  with  heavenly  art^ 
And  still  Ibrbore  to  blarney 

Removet,  when  all  beaidea  with  praisea  apeak  mj  namef 

Distinct,  yet  as  from  far,  the  answer  cams: 
**  Love  still  demands  an  ondivided  heart  f 

Flormoe  EarU  Ooata, 
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THE  InlellifeDce  having  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  year  been  flashed  acMW 
the  cable  tliat  the  ^reat  English  poet  and  Bcholnr  is  dead,  thought  natu- 
rally reverts,  not  to  Bruwuiag  the  old  man,  living  out  the  remnaDt  of  bis  d&ya 
in  the  Italy  that  he  loved,  but  to  Brownixig  the  young  poet^  giving  the  best  of 
big  mind  and  M«rg7  to  tho  Italj  thai  had  to  liMply  impraned  hit  joalbM 
&ncy.  Further  back  itill  do«  nimble  thought  run,  to  two  children  bom  ia 
England  early  in  the  century,  the  one  in  London  in  1809,  the  other  in  Camber- 
well,  fciirn  y,  in  1812.  TbujJ,  while  the  studious  little  )?irl  of  t<;n  v.a.-i  btncimg 
over  her  ioiim  and  wriiiug  hur  ' '  liatile  of  Maiathou/'  the  boy  oi  seven,  liestlued 
to  be  no  Um  atadioafli  was  d«febping,  by  meaaa  of  Um  opaD-air  and  field  sporta 
of  the  aveiege  English  youth,  the  noble  physique  that  enabled  him  to  aooom* 
plish  in  the  Unea  of  atudj  and  origtaal  pcodoctioa  en  «h&oal  inoredible  «bmiibI 
of  work. 

Of  how  these  two  poets  were  reared,  amid  widely  difli^rent  sorroundinga, 
and  of  how  Umj  met  end  loved  and  mindied,  the  world  probablj  knom  ell  that 
it  la  deatined  to  know. 

Mr.  Hlllard'a  story  of  how  the  young  author  of  "  Bells  and  Pomogranatee*' 
■was  led  to  call  upon  Miss  Barrett  in  consequence  of  her  graceful  allunifin  to  his* 
verses  in  "  Lady  Oeraldiue's  Courtship,"  and  through  the  blunder  of  a  new  ser- 
vant wae  nnoernnoniously  uaheied  into  the  d<^-iooin  of  the  leoliiiab  ii  lufllelently 
mnaatio  to  have  had  a  laige  Ibllowin^  bat  haa  never  leoetTad  anj  afaaolnte  eon* 
ftrmatioo.  It  is  probable,  says  Mrs.  Browning's  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Ingram, 
that  her  cousin  Mr.  John  Kenyon  introduced  the  poet  to  her  in  one  of  the  rare 
intervals  of  her  illness  when  she  was  able  to  receive  company.  How  quickly 
mntual  appredation  aa4  liking  ripened  into  loTe»  we  gather  from  the  &ct  that 
theae  poet^  who  fiiet  met  in  1848,  were  nuunied  within  the  jee& 

What  this  new  love  meant  to  EHzabeth  Banett  we  learn  fipom  the  aonneta 

addressed  tr>  her  "  tnost  prracious  singer  of  high  poems  I"  What  it  was  to  Robert 
Browning  we  read  in  "  One  Word  More."  Aside  fjrom  what  is  to  be  found  iu 
these  exquisite  love-poems,  the  world  knowa  little  of  this  meet  romantic  coort- 
•hiik  Early  in  the  winter  of  IMS  Mia.  JameBOn,  the  writer,  ha4  ensealed  Mr. 
Banett  to  allow  his  daughter  to  accompany  her  to  Italy  and  ttj  the  effect 
of  a  warmer  climate  upon  her  impaired  health.  Mr.  Barrett  wag  unwilling  to 
riiik  the  long  journey,  and  the  poetess  wrote  to  her  friend  that  she  must  con- 
tent herself  with  "  a  sofa  and  silence."  Scarcely,  however,  had  Mrs.  Jameson 
reached  Pane  when  ahe  reorivedanoto  from  Mr.  Brownings  aajlng  tiiathehad 
just  arrived  from  England  and  waa  on  hia  waj  to  Italy  with  hie  wilii^  the  aame 
B.  B."  she  bad  just  taken  leave  of. 

Mff .  Jftmeson  wrote  to  a  friend  of  these  two  runaway  poets,  as  she  called 
them,  adding,  '  i  know  not  how  the  two  poet  heads  and  poet  hearts  will  get  on 
through  this  pioaaie  world.  I  think  it  poaaible  I  may  go  to  Italy  with  them.*' 

Hsa.  Jameaon  not  only  uccomi)uuied  the  newly-married  pair  to  Italy,  bat 
saw  them  established  in  Vl^i,  where  tbey  spent  their  first  winter.  It  is  the  old 
Casa  Guidi  palace  in  F!uren(ie,  however,  that  in  mmt  associated  with  tlie  life  of 
the  Brownings  in  Italy.    *Mr.  Wiiiiaiu  btory,  ibe  sculptor,  who  was  for  years 
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fh«lr  warn  Mcod,  reealk  ''the  long  room,  in  fSk»  old  palace,  ffllod  wMi  |>1«ilBr 
MifeB  and  ftiidlfi^  which  waa  Mr.  Browning'B  retreat,  and,  dmreat  of  all,  the 

lar^e  drnwing-room  where  «he  alwnrs  ^nt,  finfl  where  her  pj>irit  hanr}  translated 
the  great  Italian  Canae  into  boraing  Terse  and  pleaded  the  lights  of  humani^ 
in  '  Aurora  Leigh/  " 

It  ieeoMd  nan  than  a  inrtmiato  diaaeo  that  lad  tbew  two  poati  to  nafca 
their  home  in  Italj,  and  onlj  a  few  jean  before  that  country's  heroSe  itniggla 
for  liberty  and  anity,  that  was  destined  to  call  forth  from  both  their  deepest 
int<»rpf*t  and  cnthiisiajAni.  Mrs.  Browning's  health  imprOYcd  rapidly  under  what 
she  called  "  this  divme  climate,"  and,  with  the  indefatigable  mental  vigor  that 
waa  ever  hen,  she  aet  hendf  tomaater  the  ItaUan  litenture^  lore,  and  politics 
in  which  her  hnaband  was  already  well  Teiaed,  beeottiag  in  a  diort  tlose  "move 
Italian  than  the  Italians  themselves." 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Browning  writes,  in  view  of  some 
oi^ce  given  to  Austria  by  Napoleon,  ^  everj  cut  of  the  whip  in  the  face  of 
Aaatada  being  a  penonal  eompUment  to  me;  at  leaat  aol  eoosider  it"  Hiss 
mtftid  lamenta  her  fHead'e  "  terrible  repnblicaniaro  f  but  it  li  evideDt  lh>m  her 
kter  expressions  that  Mrs.  Browning^  ImperiaUun  waa  4|iiite  aa  "  terrible^  to  the 

eoBServative  little  English  lady. 

Upon  the  woman  and  poet's  heart  the  wrongs  of  this  "  woman  country," 
aa  Browning  called  it,  seem  to  have  made  an  even  deeper  impression  than  upon 
hia  own.  Italy  waa  to  her  the  home  of  new  lift  and  happj  loTe,  Henee  it 
leomad  as  if,  with  a  certain  loyal  generosity  that  bekmga  to  all  tnily  noble 
natares,  Elizabeth  Browning  dHicn^^ed  to  thi?  land  her  renewed  powers,  pouring 
out  for  her  her  sweetest  sougs,  and  holding  her  in  her  fond  heart  close  to  her 
husband  Mid  the  "young  Florentine"  who  came  in  lik9  to  add  the  final  and 
perftet  toneh  to  her  new-born  Jof  . 

If  Robert  Browniog's  work  waa  to  enshrine  the  past  hiatoiy  and  literature 
of  this  country  in  vcrFe  and  drama,  and  to  prpfent  pictures  of  ita  mndrrn  life 
and  thoii^tu,  }i:s  wifp's  was  the  no  le^ss  poetic  mission  of  singing  ita  wrongs,  its 
hopea,  and  as  much  of  its  iiual  victory  as  she  was  d^tined  to  behold. 

Strangers,  more  eqi»eeially  Americana,  who  Tbited  Flwenoe  betwera  1846 
and  1861,  had  occasional  ^impom  of  the  Brownings  in  their  home,  and  have 
brought  away  pleasant  pictures  of  their  happy  family  life,  as  those  of  the  ITaw- 
thornea,  Hillard,  Story,  and  others.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  after  meeting 
them  in  1858,  says,  "  Mr.  Browning  watt  very  kind  and  warm  in  his  expressions 
of  pleanue  at  Aeeing  na.  He  muit  be  an  exoeeding  likable  man.  BmIIj  I  do 
not  aee  how  Mr.  Browning  can  suppose  that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more 
than  an  earthly  child:  both  are  of  the  elfin  race,  and  will  flit  away  from  him 
some  day  when  he  least  thinks  of  it."  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  however,  testifies  that 
this  £&iry  wife,  whom  she  greatly  admired,  was  sufficiently  domestic  to  preside 
over  a  tea-table  placed  beiide  her  ooA,  while  Pennini,  "the  tiiifd  Browning," 
handed  about  the  cake,  gtaoeflil  aa  a  Qanymede. 

The  Italy  to  which  the  Brownings  came  in  1846  was,  to  use  the  forcible 
words  of  Prince  Mettemich,  "  nothing  more  than  a  geographical  expression." 
The  hated  Austrian  crushed  under  his  heel  the  fair  provinces  of  Lombardy 
and  Yenetia,  the  kingdom  ei  flie  Two  Sicilim  was  oppressed  by  the  Boiurl)on 
mle  el  King  Bomba,  the  Pope  direeted  the  tamporal  aa  well  aa  the  aplritnal 
aflUrs  of  hia  realm,  while  the  grand-dukes  obediently  followed  the  lead  of  Ana* 
trie  in  the  joriidictioa  of  their  several  duchies.  Sardinia  alone  waa  governed 
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Hence  the  history  of  this  ilttlt  ftato,  including  Piedmont,  Bavoy,  Ntoti  and  tibe 
island  of  SfLrJinift,  is  for  Rome  jf^nr?.  the  history  of  Italy,  Fr  irn  it  emanated  all 
measures  of  importance,  from  it  cameCavour,  the  brain  of  the  liJi^rnl  movement, 
Garibaldi,  who  waa  as  truiy  its  hearti  Charles  Albert,  who  first  dared  to  take  the 
Add  jgifart  Amtria,  and  Victor  RmwiMiiwil,  *'  H  M  Qalmitimino/*  who  mm  d<»> 
tiiiad  to  kid  to  viotoiy  Hm  1igp«  that  hia  Ikther  had  led  amid  McriBoe  and  de- 
feat Here,  indeed,  was  a  cause  to  string  the  lyre  of  poeta,  with  heroes  enough 
and  to  spare!  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  Mrs.  Browninf?  wHi«  a  born  hero- 
worshipper,  and  in  her  "  Foems  before  OoDgreas"  Cavour,  Mazzmi,  Uahbaidi, 
and  Yietor  Etauuanael,  fiiat  toldte  of  Italy,  an  all  honoMd ;  here,  too,  ia  Ghariaa 
Albert  taking  olf  hit  oown"  to  make  tMbkahaioPilbrnhaad;*'  and  han^  among 
these  patriou  true,  is  one  whom  the  world  has  kmg  daoo  <w«Nd  to  call  whan  the 

XOU  of  her  heroes  is  told, — Napoleon  ITT. 

Although  we  may  not  cxy,  with  the  ardent  poeteas, — 

We  n9««et  thee,  0  Napoleon,  it  this  heij^ht 
At  laaC,  luid  iiud  ttio«  gnui^l  cuougli  to  praiM, 

Waean  agree  with  such  later  historians  as  Mr.  Robert  3fnckenzie  and  Mr.  Mur- 
dock  in  recognizing  that  even  if  Italy  waa  to  him  but  one  piece  on  the  cheiss- 
board  of  Europe,  the  aid  that  Napoleon  rendered  at  this  juncture  was  bold, 
timely,  and  jndldooa.  Tlie  enfhoaiaim  that  Blisabetii  Browning  ezpretsed  in 
her  "  Napoleon  IIL  in  Italy"  found  an  echo  in  many  patriotic  hearts  when  the 
French  Emperor  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  An-^tria  and  entered  the  lists  for 
Italy.    Genoa  and  l^f  llnn  received  the  .irmy  of  itfl  ally  with  tumultuoua  appln'ise. 

How  sudden  was  the  revulsion  frucu  ihia  ecst^y  of  delight  on  the  part  of  the 
liopelbl  Italiaaa  we  can  readily  imagine,  when,  after  Hw  vidoilee  of  Montebello, 
Sail  Hartino,  Magenta,  and  Solferino  had  crowned  the  arma  of  the  allies.  Napo- 
leon invited  the  mediation  of  Lord  Palraerston,  and  Bent  a  despatch  to  the  Austrian 
Emperor  advising  him  that  an  armistice  waa  on  its  way.  This  move,  on  the  part 
of  the  ally  who  had  promised  that  their  country  should  be  "  free  from  the  Alps  to 
Uie  Adiialie^*'  «m  a  Hidden  and  cmafaing  blow  to  tiie  high  hopee  of  the  patriotik 
"  Yeniee  wee  ia  leaii.  IfUaay"  eaye  Mordo^  "  refused  to  rejoice  while  Venice, 
the  companion  of  her  long  thraldom,  Rtill  remained  in  chains."  Under  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca  Austria  retained  Venetia,  although  it  should  be  said  to 
the  honor  of  England  and  her  minister  lK>rd  Palmenton  that  he  was  in  fiivor 
of  drifingAnstria  from  Italy,  and  would  not  lend  tttegood  otteei  of  hbgorem- 
mm%  to  eifect  any  more  paolie  arrangement.*  Kapoleoa,  however,  wea  i^ad  to 
hsfe  dona  with  ^hting,  and  if  Francis  Joseph  came  off  better  than  he  had  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  ally  of  Italy  didnotleaYe  the  field  without  hia  ehareof 
booty,  in  the  form  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 

Cavour  refused  to  put  his  name  to  the  treaty  of  Vlllafraoca,  chooeing  raliur 
to  neign.  Yietor  Emmaanei  eigoed  letuotantly,  adding^  '*  jwir  e«  girf  me  eDneeme," 
— iHiieh  teems  to  have  signified  that  he  accepted  Lombardy  and  held  himaelf 
nnemb»rrn'<j'f  d  with  regard  to  ftiture  developments. 

Mrs,  iiruwuing's  diiiappointment  was  great.  Under  its  tirat  pressure  she  wrote 
h^  "  Tale  of  Villafranca,"  so  sympathetically  expressing  the  overthrow  of  her 
om  bopee  and  ttoee  of  Italy.  It  eeeme  atxanga  that  the  ehafti  of  her  earoaam, 

r  "Tts  irmwiliwltoe  iif  Ttaiiniir  lij  nsniM  Mmilsul.  |i  Ifit 
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ever  keen  againat  what  abe  deemed  wrong,  were  not  now  aimed  at  the  ally 
iiiMM*'gnat  daed"liad  ftllMi  alMitof  gmtnoM.  Wlieib«r  alw  cndifted  N*- 
polMo'i  ffMsons  stated  to  the  Chambers  in  July,  18G0,  fiir  not  continuing  the 

campaign,  or  whether  she  felt,  what  later  historhtus  have  recognized,  that  there 
had  been  enough  foreign  intervention,  and  that  the  world  was  to  see,  aa  Napo- 
leon half  ttcorufnllj  exprea^ed  it,  "  what  the  iLaiiana  could  do  unaided,"  Mn. 
Browoing  seems  to  hftre  callied  ftom  her  fltet  grief  over  tiie  lUliue  of  dieriihed 
hcpea,  end  writes  trilimpheiitly  of  motor  EBUnainul'e  entnuoo  into  Fkmioe^ 
in  A|«!il,  1800,— 

Tbii  ia  oux  beautiful  lulj'i  birtbday. 

How  the  hearta  of  the  two  poets,  who  were  entirely  united  in  their  hopee  for 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  must  hare  throbbed  with  delight  over  the  fiiuil 
scenes  in  the  drama, — when  Qaribaldi,  with  hia  little  army  of  raw  recruits, 
ewept  over  Sicily  and  Naplee,  daiming  them  for  hie  Ung,  when,  after  the  laat 
vielory  over  Neapolitan  royalty,  he  rode  from  the  battle-field  to  meet  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  hailed  him  King  of  Italy,  oc  wheOf  a  month  later,  the  United 
Xingdom  waa  proclaimed! 

It  id  a  Htrange  coincidence  that  Cavour  and  Mrs.  Browning  should  have 
died  in  tiie  same  montfa,<— June^  1801.  The  great  atateaman  passed  away  with 
the  triumphant  words,  "  A  free  diurch  in  a  liee  state  I"  upon  his  lipe.  while  the 
poet  for  Ilaly  died  in  the  hour  of  her  victory,  saying,  "It  is  beautiful  t"  The 
noble  face  of  Cavour  looks  down  upon  the  Milanese  from  its  pedestal  to  remind 
them  of  his  good  fight  for  fireedom,  while  upon  the  walls  of  the  Casa  Guidi 
palace  c^atefiil  Florence  has  inscribed  Elisabeth  Broirniitg's  noble  memorial, 
ahe  whose  ''diain  of  golden  verse  linked  Italy  to  England." 

To  RfAert  Browning  it  was  granted  to  see,  five  yeaxa  later,  what  his  wife 
could  have  beheld  only  in  prophetic  vision, — Italy  an  acknowledged  power 
among  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entering  Venice  amid  the 
plaudits  of  his  newly-acquired  subjects.  These  must  have  been  proud  days  to 
bim  who  wrote  of  the  land  of  hia  yontlifiil  aspirations^  of  his  high  hopes  Ibr 
fieedom,  and  of  his  fifteen  yeaia  of  happy  married  li^— 

Ilal7,v7  Italy  f 

Quten  Mary*!  Myiag  mrrm  tUf  wm 

(When  fortQBfl't  maUc* 

Lost  har  Caiais), 
Op«B  my  iMari  and  yea  wUl  §m 

Qravod  Inside  of  it,  "  Ttaly." 
Sooh  loTen  old  an  I  and  «het 
So  it  aiwayi  was,  w  ihaB  tv«r  be  I 


WMATMEBrPBOPHBTS. 

A  fvw  years  ago  I  met  a  mneb-travelled  Mend  who  seemed  lo  vqgiet  the 
time  spent  on  a  visit  to  the  clantc  shores  of  the  southern  Mediterranean. 

"Why,  are  the  Greeks  not  making  tolerable  headway  under  their  preigent 
government?"  I  inquired.  "  I  thought  Uiey  were  getting  quite  civilized  in  some 
respects.'* 

**  WeU,  yes,"  said  hti  "fluy  have  a  telegtapli-alaltoi  at  Goriath,  and  talk 
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about  grading  a  railway  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pamaasus;  Imt  the  Muaea  are 
gone." 

IHfli  m  ilmilar  vndartoiMi  of  dInppoliitiiiODt  oonncrfiMiixs  In  proplieoj  ai« 
apt  to  maaition  tiio  adtieviokeiili  of  our  ideotifio  oracles,  which,  in  spite  of 
telescopes  and  comparative  statistics,  nccm  to  lack  the  iaspimtion  of  their  classic 
predecessors.  Apollo,  indeed,  declines  to  answer  inquiries  i<y  telephone;  still, 
Lis  Delphic  tripod  has  never  been  quite  vuamt,  and  certain  branches  even  of 
the  auguriil  ait  dttttointfato  ^o  trath  of  tho  oiloB  fhsfctlieTMlieiMof  ■donoo 
are  oflen  More  marralloiia  than  tbe  fietiom  of  foaumce.  Our  modem  weaUier* 
preJu  tlons,  for  instance,  clearly  surpass  the  miracles  of  the  times  when  great 
pablic  calamitioH  were,  presaged  by  the  ambiguous  portents  of  the  haruspex. 
The  horoscopes  of  Nostradamus  were  circnmatantial  enough,  but  somehow  or 
otii«r  were  slwaja  pnbliebed  after  the  eelmitCMia  events  while  die  pfodietioDt  of 
our  weather  buMui  generelly  pieeede  their  Terifleattona  bgr  twenly-lNir  homa 
Trane-oootineDtal  gales  have  more  than  once  been  announced  three  days  before 
their  arrival  on  the  opposite  const,  and  only  a  month  ago  four  Bteamer?  and  a 
score  of  sailing-vojaeU  were  saved  by  a  meteorological  expert  of  Singapore,  who 
kept  Ilia  ■term-signals  hoisted  for  aixty  hour*  of  more  than  usually  fur  weather. 
Tlie  comparative  ealm  liad  been  cawed  by  the  oppoeing  enrrent  of  tiio  couth- 
west  monsoons,  but  when  the  eastern  horizon  at  last  got  cloiuled  the  huirioano 
bnr^t  with  a  violcnro  that  strewed  the  ooait  with  the  mocka  of  nearly  every 
vessel  that  had  disr*  frarded  the  warnint?. 

Early  in  spring,  aud  aga.iu  about  a  month  after  the  September  equinox, 
coonter-enrrentc  of  a  atrongly  ocmtiMted  tempeiiatiite  now  and  Uien  explode  in 
itonia  tiiat  defy  all  ealcnlation  Iqr  leaving  the  track  of  the  icoognized  cyclonO" 
routes,  and,  as  it  were,  tearing  along  new  channels  of  their  own  with  the  fury, 
of  a  dam-brealcing  flood,  like  the  snow-tornado  which  two  years  ago  attempted 
to  obliterate  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  even  in  such  exceptional  oaaes  the  im- 
alAcnce  of  the  thieatoied  gale  ia  len  doabtfiil  than  iti  direction^  and  after  the 
conplcdon  of  aaodier  oecan-cablc  cr  two,  very  few  ctonnc  will  tcke  oar  meteoi^ 
Ological  observatories  enturely  by  surprise. 

The  cause  of  earthquakes  h?\a  as  yet  not  been  explained  by  any  completely 
satia&ctoiy  theory,  but  the  progress  in  the  systematic  study  of  their  phenomena 
has  more  than  once  been  attested  by  their  successful  prediction.  About  seven 
yearc  ago,  FroU  LonginoMi,  of  Palermo,  called  atteatioii  to  like  cuioaa  flwl  that 
a  considerable  plurality  of  the  most  deBtmetive  earth-wavec  have  reached  whal 
might  be  called  their  tidal  maximum  during  the  fifteen  weeks  between  the 
middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  November.  Two  hundred  and  sf^vpnteeu 
years  before  the  beginning  of  our  chronological  era  all  Italy  was  shaken  in  the 
l>egiuning  of  November  dnring  the  progrem  of  the  batHe  which  on  the  aiiorec 
of  Lake  Thrasymene  came  so  neir  deciding  tlie  ihte  of  Europe  In  favor  of  the 
Semitic  race.  In  November  also  occurred  the  two  great  earthquakes  of  Antioch, 
of  which  the  second,  involving  the  death  of  two  hundred  and  forty  five  thonsand 
persons,  is  probably  the  most  destructive  on  record.  The  three-years  cunvuiaions 
of  fhe  CUabriaii  coail-lands  (178a^6)  twice  leeched  their  period  of  greatest 
havoc  in  October.  IJsboa  was  overthrown  hi  November,  Gnatemala  and  OuMaa 
In  October,  Charleston  on  the  last  day  of  Ang^;  and  the  fifteennreeks  period 
of  the  LfOnginotti  hypothesia  also  includes  the  upheaval  of  a  nnw  mountain  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  birth  of  Mount  Jorullo  in  the  highlands  of  western 
Mexico.  "  In  tlie  Ncithem  Hemiaphere,''  explains  the  Palermo  observer, "  floods 
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wadlmaMmm  oocwrdJifly  In  spring,  and  bjritoir  iufUtntkm  reach  tiba  battel 
toeki  of  thA  iietliar  world  about  Imv  nontba  latere  with  nanlta  that  aaa  bo 

realised  pouring  water  on  a  hei^  of  gravel  covering  a  Bubetratam  of  red-hot 
iron  oree."  "  The  mokture  of  heavy  spring  rains/'  he  adds,  "  ia  mo.-ttly  ab,'^orbH?d 
by  abundant  woodlands,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fi»ct  that  in  the  Mediterranean 
OOMt-regiona  aarthquakea  have  become  much  more  frequent  since  the  diaap- 
poMO— 0  of  tho  primeral  inntlk/*  Tho  lolo  of  tbo  filUen  waaka  ia»  moreover, 
oonfirmed  by  the  Buggestivo  aOMaptiOK  that  on  the  other  aide  of  the  equator  the 
period  of  ^':reatei?t  disturbance  occnrs  between  March  and  June^  •>a,^aboat  foOT 
months  ailer  the  spring  raina  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Ezperienoe  has  also  estabUahed  the  fact  thi^  earthquakes  generally  follow 
dia  obalraatioik  of  tbo  volaaaio  vanti  (indleated  by  tbo  ■abeidence  of  tho  -wiA' 
aanie  smoke-cloads),  and  ava  ftoqaantly  piaaadad  hj  a  pacoliar  hazy  appear- 
ance of  thp  ntmoflphere, — a  phenomenon  which  on  the  eve  of  the  Charleston 
C8.t;x.st,ro|ihfj  was  ohserve^i  throiicrhont  tlie  S<Tiithern  caa.sl-lrxrniH  from  Kn/uioVe  to 
Savannah,  in  Ceutrid  America,  where  eaxLhquakes  are  almost  as  frequent  as 
moral  alioolDi  in  Chicago,  flia  nirtlfai  bava  lewnad  to  joad  the  algoa  of  tha  akj 
with  tanuttkable  exactness.  ''They  are  moetly  aaaUa  to  explain  the  premiaea 
of  their  concIuBiona,"  says  the  director  of  the  observatory  at  Sau  Salvador,  "but 
their  jjrofj-no.''is  rarely  at  fault.  'Thprc  will  be  another  earthquake  to-nicrht,' 
they  will  remark,  with  the  confideuce  of  long  experience,  and  within  a  few 
hoQia  aitar  iimaat  tba  rattling  of  my  iaatnuMiiti  gaaarsUy  atkeati  tho  coiraot* 
naai  of  tlio  ooiyecture." 

Systematic  observation,  however,  might  eventually  reveal  the  principle  of 
such  auguri^.  A  few  years  ago  the  captain  of  the  German  cruiser  Albatroffl 
had  dropped  his  anchor  in  the  offing  of  a  little  harbor  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
wImo  one  of  Ua  mm  taU  him  that  tha  crew  of  a  native  flahingwaok  had 
wamad  tiiaai  tiiat  there waa  going  to ba  an  legato  bafbfomoniii^^  Thara 
was  not  a  cloud  on  the  sky,  but  about  an  hour  after  midnight  the  predicted 
storm  burst  with  appallinpr  fury ;  and  a  year  aft^r  a  similnr  experience  reminded 
the  commander  of  the  sxune  vessel  that  on  both  occasions  the  aun  had  set  in 
a  iky  aaffaaad  with  a  paoiiliar  yaUowiih,  nthar  ttiaii  laddiah,  hna.  Bpaaiih 
aaflon  hara  a  qpadal  word  fer  tho  intannittant  gmti  of  wp-aomaliinaa  alter- 
■aHag  with  minutaa  of  ahaolata  atmoaphedc  stagnadoB— which  often  piaoeda 
the  storms  of  the  tropics,  and  monntaineers  Icnow  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditiona  preceding  a  heavy  rain  appear  to  deepen  the  tints  of  distant  objects  and 
thna  to  reduce  their  ^tparent  diatance  without  improTing  the  deameai  of  thair 
ootliaea. 

The  more  or  lata  conscious  observation  of  such  phenomena  may,  in  the 
course  of  many  generation**,  tend  to  develop  fin  hereditary  instinct;  but  the 
weatlier-wisdom  of  savages  admits  of  still  another  explanation.  "  Animals,  for 
aU  we  know,"  iwys  Sir  John  Lubbock,  **  may  have  fifty  sensea,  as  different  from 
ooaaa  haaifng  ia  ftoni  aaaingb"  and  It  ia  bjr  no  meaaa  impoeaibia  that  aehoea  of 
anoh  BupplemeiiLary  ftoultiea  may  now  and  then  revive  in  the  sensorinm  of  a 
human  body.  Tliere  are  men  who  seem  to  share  the  iu<?tinct  of  direction  that 
enables  many  auiinil^  to  trace  their  way  through  the  tangle  of  the  tropica! 
virgin  woods,  and  in  the  crista  of  certain  diseases  curious  appetencies  often 
vavaal,  aa  if  bj  ditaet  intoiHon,  tlw  kiad  of  dial  moat  apt  to  rahaarvo  tha  ab- 
normal needs  of  the  organism. 

I  kaaw  a  "  waU-Aadaf"' who  diipaaaad  with  tha  naa  of  tha  diviniiw-iod  aad 
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WM  at  any  time  ready  to  illofltrate,  if  not  to  explain,  his  ability  to  locate  tiie 
■oblimmeui  waleraoanes  of  a  aterOe  taUo-land;  and  tli*  MHne  huaaStf  in  UmIc 
cattle  and  hones  has  more  than  once  wtwI  Um  livei  of  travellers  in  tito  4flB6iti 

of  the  Effstern  Continent,  though  it  scpras  5mpo?(«iblo  tf)  attribute  that  gift  to 
the  exceptional  development  of  the  oltuclory  sei.sc.  The  tlucttuitiona  of  the 
barometer,  on  the  other  hand,  demoostrate  coo^iuerable  Tariatiooa  in  the  press* 
ore  of  tike  ataioephcrc,  and  withoat  moitiag  to  the  ttieorj  of  a  "sizUi  aooM^  wo 
might  well  assume  tliat  in  the  animal  organism  the  influence  of  those  vaiiationB 
manifests  itself  by  a  general  feeling  of  increased  or  diminiahed  buoyancy. 

There  ia,  therefore,  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  accounts  of 
warnings  conveyed  by  the  abnormal  actions  of  animals  on  the  eve  of  an  earth- 
qoake  or  of  a  dattnietivo  itORB.  On  Ikib  night  baA»t  the  iq[»hiaial  of  Mooat 
JofoUo  in  the  oplandi  of  Miflhoawn,  cattle  wew  heaxd  luhing  down  tiie  elopei 
of  tibe  sierra  in  headlong  haste.  The  tidal  waves  that  fiteqneally  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  for  a  diftaooe  of  sixty  miles  are  often  announctd  by  th« 
yelping  of  female  bush-dogs  driving  their  puppies  from  the  neighboriiood  of 
the  endangered  rivw^ore ;  and  gnats,  spiders,  and  certain  reptiles  often  appear 
fn  nnninat  nambeie  a  Ifew  houia  helbra  the  oall>f«ak  of  a  snmmer  alonn. 

The  weather-foiedgllt  of  iniecti  it  shared  by  migratory  Uvda,  and  vn- 
douhtedly  also  by  many  sppcie^  of  mammals;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  comparison 
of  their  prophetic  instinct^  appearvi  to  illustrate  the  truth  ')f  the  naturalist Oken '9 
remark  that  the  most  helpless  creatures  are  best  able  to  recognize  the  omens  of 


SUOENS  FIELD'S  "  LIITLB  BOOKS." 

Why  did  Mr.  Eugene  Field  go  to  Euro|>^  an  ftuiMenly  ?  He  was  not  cashier 
of  a  bank,  nor  trustee  of  a  widows'  Benevolent  Institution,  nor  president  of  a 
Company  for  Making  Something  out  of  Nothing.  Moreover,  his  flight  was  east- 
waxd,— n«*,  at  ii  woal  in  thete  eBiei»  noftfawaid.  Bo  ihr  aa  is  known,  he  waa 
dmply  the  parent  of  a  duly  column  in  the  Chicago  IXnm,  '*yolept,''  to  use  a 
favorite  part  of  his  own  speech,  Sharps  and  Fhnt?, — the  Sharps  part  he'\ng  mani- 
feRtly  indebted  for  its  existence  solely  to  himself,  while  as  to  the  Flats,  one  knows 
not  to  whom  to  apply  it,  unless,  postsi  bly,  to  the  iYew«  gabscribers.  At  all  eventSi 
tiie  oolnmn  In  qiwition  had  appeared  dininalljf  fhr  I  hnow  not  how  naajr 
years,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  second  page  of  tiie  iKnst  afiwenid,  and  waa  there, 
diligently  permed  by  all  and  sundry,  and  extracts  from  it  were  ever  and  anon 
quoted  in  other  newspapers  thronr^hotit  the  country.  Thus,  by  dint  of  the  slow 
ohMoistry  of  time,  Mr.  Field  had  succeeded  in  building  him^f  a  monument 
more  strong  than  even  the  pnrrexbial  Ohicagoan  latum  is  ordinarily  capable 
of  rearing;  and  an  innocent  and  happf  flitnre  leemed  aMwed  to  lilm.  Hia 
personal  diatacter  and  habits  were  believed  to  be  unexceptionable;  he  waa  a 
family  man,  and,  if  he  had  a  vice,  It  was  solely  his  weaknpfw,  pram5n!voroii«1y 
■peaking,  for  the  nicotian  weed.  When,  therefore,  it  was  rumored  that  he  had 
abraptly  placed  the  Atlantic  between  his  lustful  readers  and  himself  the 
iNmer  eonld  0BI7  gaae  ai  one  another,  Uhe  tlie  men  of  Oottca  on  ttie  pai^  in 
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Dariea  in  Keate's  aoooet,  with  a  wild  surmiiie.  The  rumor  was  veti^ed,  but  the 
ezplaiuUloii  wts  irttiiheld. 

Of  oooiM  it  WIS  given  out  that  he  had  gone  abroad  flxr  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  But  a  pretext  so  hackneyed  deceived  nobody,  nor  waa  it  worthy  of 
Mr.  Field's  original  geuiuit.  To  write  two  thousand  words  a  day  in  the  climate 
of  Chicago  for  six  or  seven  yeaxs  on  end, — that  must  indeed  be  a  delicate  flower 
of  gsnini  that  ednld  bedashed  bjsndi  s triflsb  Ko;  thetroe leaaotk ky  deeper, 
if  one  oonld  but  get  «t  it.  Bat,  finr  a  sesson,  tlie  enigma  temained  insoluble. 

Tbbiin  who  waits,  however,  it  promised  that  all  things  shall  come;  and 
the  present  instance  ha8  proved  no  exception  to  the  role.  We  know,  at  last, 
why  Mr.  Eugene  Field  went  to  Europe.  It  was  because  he  had  written  a  book,— 
nay,  two  books.  It  is  true  that  the  title  describes  tbem  as  "little"  books but 
Mr.  Field's  books  an  not  so  pretenatnraily  little;  eadi  eontains  between  two 
and  three  hundred  pages ;  and,  besides,  littleness  is,  of  itself,  nut  a  valid  excuse. 
We  remember  the  gentleman  who,  in  his  ordinary  walk,  wa^i  Imt  five  f  <  t  high 
snd  tipped  the  beam  at  one  hundred  pniinda  troy  weight,  but  who,  when  he  was 
mad,  weighed  (according  to  hia  uwu  admission)  a  ton.  So,  as  touching  these 
volnmea,  it  makei  no  difliuenoe  bow  small  diey  are  aooording  to  carnal  measnx«- 
ments,  if  nevertheless,  sooofding  to  ezpett  jn^ment^  they  are  (as  CSueagoans 
would  phrase  it)  of  prime  quality.  Diamonds  are  small,  but— ^  my  I  And 
these  books  are  literally  diamond*. 

Neither  will  it  avail  the  author  that  he  has  sought  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  bis  responsibility  by  restricting  bk  edition  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
and  piubliilhlBg  bj  subscription,  fie  fancied^  doubtlem,  tliat  sttbscribers,  having 
paid,  or  promised,  tlheir  money  beforehand,  would,  like  the  curtailed  fi>z  in  tiie 
fable,  refrain  from  promulgating  tlsoir  frne  sentiments  as  to  tlieir  predicament. 
But  ho  ought  to  have  known  that  a  book,  once  it  has  escaped  ironi  the  printing- 
room,  is  apt  to  take  unto  itself  wings  and  turn  up  in  the  most  perverse  places. 
And  out  of  an  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  one  at  least  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  whom  no  considerations  shall  prevent  fipom 
speaking  hia  mind  about  it.  Mr.  Field  mii^-ht  as  well  yield  with  the  grace  of 
spontaneity  an  succumb  to  force,  and,  by  u<l  liriir  a  couple  of  ciphers  in  time  to 
the  number  of  his  copies,  anticipate  the  public  demand  which  no  publisher 
will  venture  to  opposck 

With  this  mstter,  however,  I  have  no  present  concern :  a  bool^  whether  In 
"do  luxe"  or  popular  form,  is  still  a  book,  and  my  busincKs  is  to  expound  the 
present  volumes  as  I  find  them.  If,  in  consequence  of  what  is  here  set  down, 
the  reader  desires  to  poafess  the  volumes,  and  tinds  that  none  are  to  be  had,  he 
and .  Mr.  Field  must  settle  the  qnand  between  lliem.  I  have  my  own  copies 
all  safe,  and  no  conaldenitlon  irill  induce  me  to  part  witii  them. 

The  fl  rr^t  book  contains  poems ;  the  second,  stories, — most  of  them  fairy-tales. 
Mr.  Field  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  hnmorist, — an  American  humorist, 
indeed ;  and,  by  way  uf  fuHtering  this  amiable  persuasion,  and,  under  cover  of  it, 
sauntering  off  to  indulge  in  secret  in  the  sweets  of  his  proper  genius,  he  published 
two  or  three  years  ago  a  work  entitled ''Oolture^Gariand,"  in  respect  to  which  I 
had  something  to  say  at  the  time,  and  need  not  r  epeat  it  now.  Humor,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Field  does  possess ;  but  its  true  manifeatation  is  so  pure  and  simple  that  it  is 
ever  melting  into  pathos,  as  sunshine  melta  into  a  flower,  each  realizing  in  the  other 
its  best  loveliness.  Many  of  these  little  verses  are  about  children,  or  have  reference 
to  them  in  someway;  thefar  language  is  as  simple  as  a  diild'aq[>eedi;  and  yet— of 
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Ch^rtfere— €Dtar  into  the  heart  and  dwell  there  with  the  same  wflflH 

security  and  certainty  that  the  love  of  children  does.  Only  the  finest  genius 
can  write  in  this  manner:  a  single  artificial  touch  would  spoil  the  music.  And 
not  only  mast  the  genios  be  fine,  it  must  be  broad  and  catholic ;  it  must  have 
in  it  Hie  filne  otuily  alreugtli  ftnd  experience.  Iti  Usaiiismm  most  have  the 
deep  tone,  not  the  thin  one ;  ite  emile  nrast  have  the  eteedj  warmth  of  aummer, 
not  a  will-o*-tbe-wiep  flicker.  The  '*  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy"  moat  have 
for  its  laureafe  a  man  whose  Viiowledge  of  life,  though  wido  and  profound,  has 
never  uuderuiiued  the  isacreduesa  ol~  youth, — the  revereuce  due  to  childish  tilings. 
Uis  faith  in  eternal  and  holy  things  muiit  st&ad  on  foundations  that  have  often 
been  aauiled,  bat  never  overthrown.  He  mnat  liaTe  Mt  the  weakneisea  of 
human  natnre,  and  have  learned  that  in  thsM  is  the  ox)portunity  oi  Ood. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  have  alao  the  gift  of  aong^  can  write  an  Mr.  Field  haa  written 
(for  instance  j  here ; 

uniiB  BOX  vun. 

The  littl*  toy  dog  !•  ooTored  with  dust, 

Bat  111114/.  and  itaMb  be  BtMidi ; 
And  tlM  mtle  toy  soldltt  !■  red  with  nul. 

And  bU  moskei  moaldi  in  bte  bMib. 

TUue        whfn  the  little  toy  <]')g  WM  nsw 
And  tbe  soldier  wu  pusiug  fair; 

And  thai  WM  the  tim  wksn  «nr  Uttto  fiof  Bl«a 
KiMsd  tbaii  lad  Mt  fhaot  tlkwa> 

«  V«v,  4o«^  yea  ga  101 1  «MB%*  Hl^ 

*  "  And  don't  jou  nuikB  any  nolle!* 

toddliag  off  (0  hii  troadle-bed, 
H«  drSUit  «f  the  pretty  toyt. 
And  u  be  wu  dreaming,  an  aafsl  lOBC 

Awakened  our  Lltlie  Boj  B!!i«; — 
Ob,  tbe  yean  are  manj,  the  yeart  are  long, 
B«l  tlia  IHtto  toy  Mndi  tn*. 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  B07  Blue  the;  ataad, 
Bbeh  In  tha  sana  oM  plaas^ 

AviitiriL:  tbi:  tuucli  uf  a  little  bsS^ 

Tbe  101110  of  a  littlo  faoe; 
And  they  wondar,  a*  waWaf  thaaa  long  yean  tbrongb, 

In  tbe  due  of  that  UtUo  obair, 

Whnt  hfu!  become  of  oar  Little  B<j7  Bins 
Since  he  kieied  them  and  pat  tbem  tberei. 

Tho  reticence  of  this  little  po<»m,  its  unexpressed  appf»al  to  the  render's 
sympathy  with  one  of  the  moat  tom'ljing  human  experienceH..  Lnve  it  a  l;iH[iiig 
place  in  literature.  A  child,  reading  it,  will  smile  with  pleasure  at  it&  iiimple 
homeliness ;  his  parenti  will  repeat  it  with  a  break  of  the  voice,  remembering  a 
lose  of  their  own.  Theae  artless  words  cannot  pass  away,  fbr  the  thought  that 
fills  them  is  consecrated  by  the  love  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

Mr,  Field  has  cultivated  a  lusty  eympathy  for  the  early  English  style  of 
speech, — ^the  Chaucerian  and  Spenserian, — and  has  made  muoh  use  of  its  juicy 
and  wholeiome  phmeologj  in  hie  Tenea.  It  la  a  Utemij  Imv  d«  forct,  bat  Hm 
medium  haa  been  ao  thoroqghly  mastered  that  no  trace  of  effiut  remaina.  Bead 
thia  ** Spewerian  Paraphrase  of  Horace^  ( TUom m  Mmmito  dmUk,  Ohloi)i 
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Bju  Uiat  jou,  Cblo«^  to  jour  modtr  itlekeB, 
MmlMtli  all  y*  jMg*  MdMMt  ftA  lite  I 

Lik*  u  •  lyttr!  iW jon  ben  j-hidiog 
WktBM  oom«  ioTen  with  th«yr«  pitjM  flhldiag  j 
Sothly  U  Imd  Ihlr*  to  giro  up  7«w  boAv 

For  to  b<»&re  fwete  cum  pan  j  with  tome  odw; 
Your  itjy.lLT  btn  well  enow  so  farre  «h©e  gootk^ 
But  that  bun  nui  l&rru  mow,  Ood  knoweth  ; 
Wbtrslbr*  It  b«B  MijMl  Art  iboljnh  k4y«i 

Tbat  marrje  not  shall  tcaUe  ao  a>'p«  !n  BadjI ; 
Bat  all  UuU  do  with  god*  mon  wod  Atll  qoiokylyo 
▼hen  thkt  th«j  bo  on  d«ad  go  te     tmatt  Ml  ciokorlj. 

That  is  judt  the  way  tliat  Chauoer  would  have  cxpreascd  iiorace'g  idea. 
ArtMuat  Ward  said  tkat  Chaucer  and  hii  •uoooms  were  not  m  bad  on  thdr 
poetiy ;  the  trouble  with  them  was,  thejr  kndn't  ipd.  Mr.  FMd  nekea  no  dJa- 
pUiy  of  learned  cacography ;  but  he  lays  an  inyincible  gripe  upon  the  idiom. 

And  now  for  one  more,  in  a  different  vein.  I  cannot  quote  the  whole  book, 
even  for  the  sake  o(  defeatiag  Mr.  Field's  mania  for  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bubeL  He  call*  this 

ttf  TBI  nUUOBV, 

The  if*  epon  Um  bssflk  Is  kw, 

And  tboro  U  rtilhiMf  oTerywhore, 

Wbile^  liko  winged  •plrit*,  bora  and  thsvt 
Tbo  fireligbt  thadowt  flattering  go. 
And  M  the  sksJwrs  wfl  me  swap^ 

A  ebildish  treble  brenk?  tbc  glooo^ 
Aad  sofUj,  frwm  •  further  room, 
OsiSB  "Fow  1 1*7  mo  dova  to  ( 

Ami  soBohow,  wltk  fhsl  IMto  ] 
Aad  tb*t  rweet  treble  in  mj  mn. 

My  thongbUi  buck  to  di^toat; 
And  linger  with  »  loved  one  thersi 
Ani  is  I  h«w  my  efaiM'k  Abmb, 

My  mother's  faith  oomee  b«ok  to  me^— 

Crouched  at  her  tide  I  teem  to  be. 
And  Mother  holds  my  hands  again. 

Ob  for  an  hotu  in  th&t  dear  plaoel 
€b  Ibr  tha  paess  ef  thai  tamml 

Ob  for  thut  ohildlsb  trust  t^allimet 
Ob  for  a  gUmpee  of  Mothor*!  faoe  t 
Yet,  as  the  shadows  roaad  sm  Sfssp^ 

t  io  not  ssam  to  be  alone,— 

F-wppt  tTT'^^if  nf  t!':;\t  tri'-Vilc  tone 
And     Now  i  laj  mo  down  to  sleep"  I 

I  must  let  Mr.  Field's  dialect  poems  go  without  mention.  There  are  none 
better  of  their  kind. 

The  **  LitUe  Booh  of  Ph>iltable  TM*  b  a  hook  for  ehndren,  and  tat  Unm 
of  good  litentaie.  Civilisation  Jut  at  pteeent,  is  glutted  with  so-called  chU- 
dren'a  literature,  which  b  neither  literature  nor  fit  for  children.  It  is  all,  in 
various  degrees,  silly,  sentirncntnl,  namby-pnmby,  goody-goody,  vulgar,  stupid, 
marrowless  rubbish.  It  fills  juvenile  periodicals,  it  slops  over  the  syndicated 
columneof  nowapapera,  it  leiten  hi  gilded  and  iUiMtfaled  Tolnmee;  it  taints 
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tti  ilr,  and  m]n  flu  dmpllrflgr  of  yoolli.    Mr.  Flald^i  ^iilM  bav*  fli«  good 

qtt&liti«8  of  which  those  above  mentioned  are  tiie  oppotKes.  It  !»  not  eaay  to 
d«»rriVfe  th^m,  for  lack  of  aiifBcicnt  pn)totype«.  Bometimes,  when  the  toys  and 
fiowere,  the  anim&is  and  the  sunbeam'^,  are  conversing  together,  a  thought  of 
Christian  Andenen  strikes  as ;  bat  it  is  uut  Andersen,  it  is  another  genius  work- 
ing ill  A  riadlar  way.  At  other  ttanet  a  qaita  other  diteeUoii  U  taken,  and  there 
la  a  nnrieof  (Aristinas  dhimes,  and  a  star  of  inondee  ahines  in  the  EUirt*  and  the 
winds  and  trpes  whimper  to  each  other  of  the  comities  of  the  child  whose  name  ie 
Wonderful,  the  I'nnce  of  Peace.  Thryi,  afi^iin,  wl'  catch  the  muttering-^  of  the 
elves  and  gnomes,  as  thej  run  about  m  the  enchanted  moonlight,  hanging  a 
peail  in  omy  eoweUp^a  ear,  or  etaggcrlng  nnder  fhe  weight  of  fairy -gold  and 
gems.  Now  and  then,  as  ]n'*Ffdo^  Little  FHend,"  we  see  a  lovely  human 
baby  playing  with  a  dog,  a  woodpecker,  and  a  woodchuck,  loving  tliera  anrl 
being  loved  bv  them,  sporting  with  them  in  the  sunshine,  and  sleeping  with 
happy  dreams  at  night.  It  is  all  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dog,  the 
miodpe^er,  and  the  wooddiaok.  And  one  morning  the  litde  child  does  not 
eome  out  to  plaj  ae  nena],  and  the  animale  wonder  and  fhe  window  of 

hii  room  ie  closed,  and  his  beloved  little  face  smiles  upon  them  no  more.  Aft  last 
the  yellow-bird  flics  to  thp  window  aill  and  pe^ps  in.  "  He  is  asleep,"  she  says; 
**!  think  he  must  be  dreatiiing  a  Ueautiful  dreaiu,  for  I  could  see  a  smile  upon 
his  fiioe,  and  his  little  hands  were  folded  on  his  bosom.  There  were  flowers  aH 
abent  Um,  and  hot  ftr  their  iweet  vKrieee  fhe  diamber  would  have  been  verj 
BfiU." 

Indeed,  not  one  only  bTit  both  of  these  volumf»fl  are  ftill  of  poetry.  They 
are  the  exprr^^ion  of  a  strong,  Rwwt,  native  genius.  Mr.  Field  may  as  well  cijma 
back  from  Kurope.  America  wanu  him  and  will  have  him.  His  liia  has  found 
him  oof;  and  the  moroef  a  iinaer,  in  thie  eerl^  he  beoomee,  the  better  ftr  na 
and  ftr  oar  Utentare. 

AN  IMPBKUL  SAINT. 

A  new  edition  is  often  hailed  as  r  new  book,  even  by  our  most  erudite 
reviewers.  "The  Thoughts  of  MarcuH  Aurelius,"  now  set  forth  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Oo.,  is  but  the  trauslatiun  by  Qeorge  Long  (best,  of  half  a  dozen,  from 
old  Otaanbon  on),  long  ftmiliar  in  the  Bohn  eeriee  and  in  a  r^rint  dating  firom 
the  days  of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  But  the  good  emperor  cannot  be  published  or 
prniped  too  often:  it  is  the  privilege  of  thia  generation  to  nnf!(r?^t.and  and  love 
him  better  than  did  bis  own,  to  reiid  him  more  than  he  was  ever  rcrid  before. 
The  scattered  meditaiioos  which  he  hastily  jutied  down  of  evenings  in  hia  teat 
amid  the  fhtigoee  of  a  Pennonian  campaign,  meaning  them  for  do  e:p'e  bat  hia 
own,  have  become  the  household  words  of  every  serious  sdiolar,  a  sort  of  un- 
canonical  scriptures  which  live  and  do  their  work,  aided  by  no  sanction  but  that 
of  their  own  intrinsic  authority.  More  and  more  he  is  tbp  helper  and  friend  of 
those  who  would  "  live  in  the  spirit^''  because  his  owa  apirit  was  the  purest^  the 
aweetest,  the  iincereat|  that  ever  epoke  ttuoogh  pen.  Br.  Famem  hat  fN^nted 
oat  the  haman  eoaroe  of  fhe  nnd^ng  etiength  tfiat  atudee  in  the  words  of 
Jeeaa:  "there  was  a  Man  behind  them."  So  there  was  a  man  behind  every 
maxim  of  the  ltA«  Scn^s'on.  He  did  not  preach  one  doctrine  and  practise  another, 
like  the  re^t  of  us  ;  the  lips  atxHwered  to  the  heart,  the  life  went  atep  for  step  with 
both.  Simplicity,  absolute  veracity,  consistency  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  ' 
lUllMlity  aUowa,  marked  him  from  the  daj  when  Hadrian,  playing  on  the  boT'a 
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ikmily  n&me,  said  he  was  not  merely  Yenu,  but  veri$timuSt  most  true.  MercileM 
towaid  himMlf,  hit  pagee  pwh  duulty  ta  othcn  alouNt  ftuthar  tiun  doM  Ibo 

Kew  Testament.  Impomible  lengths  of  yirtue,  one  is  tempted  to  object  JvOr 
po^isn  ie  fnr  u?,  perhaps,  but  not  for  Marcus.  It  vra.'<  he  who,  aftor  the  cnaaeleas 
and  graceless  revolt  of  Avidiua  Casaius,  begg^  the  Senate  to  inj^titute  no  prOM* 
cntiona,  and  threw  the  usurper's  correepondeDce  anopened  into  the  hre. 

And  j«t  it  irat  1m  who,  by  a  strange  firwik  of  torpcneeoted  the  mm  whom 
ftiih  ho  oluured  in  mbotenoo^  wIkmo  noblest  piinoiplet  wore  hia  own  tolo  of  doiljr 
life,  from  whom  he  was  kept  apart  only  by  misconception,  by  ineritable  ignorance. 
The  Christian!*  who  ^iTflfered  under  h\n  edicts  neither  blamed  nor  underrated  him, 
though  they  had  iu  that  century  uo  man  who  equalled  him  in  largeness  of  mind 
tndijminotricilnoblMMMofeiiMWitar.  SocandidathoologiaawlCMiiieoJtiitlte 
hii  aolioii,  or  at  leaafe  abundantly  ezeoMa  Ua  mistaho,  In  tvaeing  Ita  aomoe  to  bii 
finest  qnalitles  as  man  and  ruler.  A  Boman  gentleman  In  tiiat  agi^  nnltti  goidad 
by  lucky  accident,  wonH  no  mnrp  havipi  suspected  that  any  trood  thing  could  come 
out  of  Naz&reth,  or  thought  of  lookiug  aflcr  or  into  any  Syrian  nacred  books,  than 
we  would  think  of  seeking  truth  or  comfort  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Mr.  Locky,  oonadona  of  n  poodbly  osoeiiiTO  adaniration  ftw  Manna,  trlaa 
to  strike  a  balance  by  crediting  him  with  "  little  original  strenglih,"— thoatcaagMl 
blunder  in  !he  "  History  of  European  Monilj^."  Out  of  little  comes  little  ;  g:mnd 
results  irrijily  a  great  source.  Origirmlity  muflt  be  credited  to  an  irresponsible 
monarch,  aucceasor  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  who  announced  the  tenets  of  modem 
doDiocrac7, and  ragardod  hinaalf  aaatemdof  Oodaadaorfaiilof  the  people; 
whAachoolod  himself  thns:  "  Take  care  that  fhon ait  not  Owaariaad,  that  thou 
art  not  dyed  with  this  dye."  "  If  It  is  thy  lot  to  live  in  a  palace,  eren  in  a 
palace  one  may  live  well  ."  It  needed  some  force  to  transform  the  Stoic  hardnesa 
into  tenderness,  its  pride  into  humility ;  to  retain  faith  and  charily  in  the  death 
of  anthnvaam ;  to  keep  an  unapdled  heart  in  company  with  a  brain  diaiUnatoned, 
wcnid-waaiy,  Mid  hopalea  to  tha  brink  of  paadlmlam.  Aa  n  atateanan  ho  bora 
with  the  gladiatorial  (»}mbat8  which  he  loathed;  he  repressed  the  barbaiiwn 
whom  he  pitied,  despising  himself  for  so  poor  r  trade.  He  knew  the  men 
around  him  were  liars,  tricksLer^,  diK.-")lute  self-seekers,  more  than  willing  to  see 
him  die ;  yet  he  was  their  friend :  "  Teach  them  better,  then,  or  bear  with  them." 
Ho  waa  no  finatical  or  aelf-willod  reformer.  "Never  hope  to  leallaa  Flato^a 
Bepuhlic,  or  force  men  into  thinking  wisely  and  living  well." 

The  dryasdust  Oermnr.?,  in  their  hiritorlfri  of  philosophy,  mnVe  little  account 
of  these  Boman  Stoics,  >vhu  were  only  earnest  men  trying  tri  nerve  Truth  and 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  But  there  is  more  blood  in  any  page  of  Marcus 
than  in  twenty  Tolumea  of  metaphysics ;  and  ao  he  b  n  tonio  still  to  thoae  who 
know  him,  a  atrengthener  and  oonaoler.  Oleat-headed,  ateady,  nnddoded,  no 
Bdf*flatterer,  he  knew  the  vanity  of  things  as  well  as  any  Solomon,  and  held 
him^f^lf  ahnve  it  as  others  did  not.  And  so  he  wrote  a  book  nobler  than  Eccle- 
siaates,  soberer  than  Augustine's  Confessions.  The  book  and  the  man  match  per- 
fectly, and  both  are  of  the  small  inmost  circle  of  the  elect,  the  precious,  the  !m» 
perishable.  Seventeen  centnriea  have  paased,  and  on  aomo  weighty  topioa  he  atill 
haa  the  lut  word  to  say.  He  b  the  ripest  fruit  of  old  philosophy,  the  fairest  flower 
(to  put  it  inoffeni'tvi  ly)  of  F^rular  humanity;  he  mndorn,  he  is  catholic,  he  is 
a  mine  who«e  treasures  fail  not.  Read  him  ponderingly  and  test  your  metal ;  1)0 
better  for  the  pondering,  or  know  yourself  an  earthworm,  an  Insect  of  a  day. 
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{The  readers  of  LiIPPIKOOTt's  will  find  ia  thia  new  department,  from  month 

to  month,  such  concise  and  critical  notice  of  iiV.  notewnrthy  piil  li(  I'ions,  of 
which  extended  reviews  are  not  given  elsewiu  rt  in  the  magazine,  aa  will  enable 
them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  ne^-  bu oks  | 

Poetry. — Thanks  to  our  education  at  the  hands  of  political  orators  and 
scribblers,  we  are  too  lazy  to  note  the  lie  that  commonly  larks  in  the  glib  phrase, 
*'  He  stands  to-daj  at  tiie  head  of  hb  profeasion."  Of  whom  can  this  be  iiicoQ« 
teatably  said  ?  Perh.ips  it  is  the  sense  of  the  musied  wofid  that  Adelhia  Plstd 

outranks  all  other  singers;  a  consensus  of  o[)Inion  among  pugilists  would  per- 
haps place  Mr.  John  L.  Pullivan  at  the  liead  of  the  profession  of  "  the  manly 
art;"  but  of  politics  is  BLi^niarck  or  is  Gladstone  the  supreme  master?  of  living 
scholars,  whose  sdiolarship  is  broadest,  deepest,  finest?  of  the  world'a  painters, 
who  paints  best?  And  so  on.  Yet  we  think  it  may  be  said  that  In  the  profes- 
sion of  letters  the  supremacy  is  clear  and  conceded.  Tennyson  is  the  master- 
poet  of  the  age;  in  all  agw  no  one  has  sung  us  sweeter,  nobler  strains.  Henco 
the  issue  of  a  new  volume  of  iiis  poetry  ia  to  be  esteemed  as  a  literary  event 
of  the  flnt  importance.  Snch,  indeed,  is  DsafETBR,  AJn>  Otheb  Pobhs  (Mac- 
mUlans).  Not  all  die  contents  of  this  slender  book,  however,  can  be  adjudged, 
bjthe  most  partial  reader,  as  worthy  of  the  Lameate's  genius.  Any  "Whit- 
maniac"  might  have  written  the  rhynieless  stanzas  on  the  Jubilee  of  Qtteen 
Victoria;  many  lesser  poet<»  could  have  made  more  music  out  of  "  The  Throstle" 
theme,  and  have  wrought  a  finer  etfect  through  a  happier  form  from  the  ro< 
mantic  incident  of  "  The  Ring."  Bat  the  titular  poem  is  b^nd  the  power  of 
a  second-rate  poet  to  write;  a  coiiunon  talent  could  not  grapple  with  a  subject 
so  lofty,  f'l  ul  'I  n  *  f  iifil  it  witli  images  anrl  ]iicturrs  50  magical,  with  pathos  SO 
tonching,  with  a  verbal  music  so  exquisite.  And  a  master-poet  must  be  a 
prophet  whose  processes  of  thought  are  secret  but  sure.  Only  a  prophet  could 
have  written  "By  an  Evolntioniat"  Again,  it  Is  not  possible  to  think  of  any 
other  poet,  living  or  dead,  as  capable  of  the  distinctive  and  subtle  charm  with 
which  the  first  and  last  poems  of  the  volume  are  imbued.  To  word  this  charm 
aright  would  be  rtt  impoH<;iblc  as  to  define  the  sense  of  grief  that  goea  with  a 
dripping  day.   But  wh'j  does  not  feel  it  in  these  lines? — 

ganset  and  •veoiiig  atari 

Aad  OM  skar  «aU  fbr  m  I 
And  ma/  tb«r«  b«  ttO  art»»Bliif  of  th*  bSTi 

WhMi  I  p«t  rat  to  ita. 

Bat  furh  A  tlilr  05  TDorlni^  R^ms  adosp^ 

Too  full  for  auund  and  foaio, 
Wbon  that  whloh  dimr  from  rat  Iho  braodlMi  disp 

Tunis  asaln  1mmdo» 

 Soiros  ov  Faist  Likd,  compiled  bj  Edward  T.  Mason,  with  illustrations 

after  designs  by  Maud  Humphrey  (Putnams).  A  useftil  ICnickerbocker  Nugget, 
which  brings  together  some  of  the  be?;t  fairy  poemn  in  our  language.  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  is  not  drawn  upon,  and  the  rich  store  of  fairy  poetry  in  the 
Genuan  la  left  nntonched.  The  nugget  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  these.  But 
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we  have  the  beet  exampleti  by  Coleridge,  Mis8  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Hogg,  Ailing* 
luuoB,  DralM,  and  Mungaii. 

.History  and  Biography.— Wabben  Hastings,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
(Uaominahs).  Thoie  wbose  eitimtls  of  tiie  ohancter  of  remarkable  Eng- 
liahmaa  U  baaed  upon  Macanlay^a  perfendd  eewy  will  dp  well  to  read  Sir  Alfred 
Ljall^  intmatiog  monograph.  ITasttngs  la  bere  seen,  if  not  in  proper,  at 
least  in  a  clear,  light.  He  is  neither  corrupter  of  «  govennnent  nor  the 
creature  of  a  corrupt  government,  lie  discharged  his  duties  with  all  credit  and 
honor  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  service  in  the  East  India  Company; 
be  waa  driven  bj  the  demands  of  goTernmental  expediency  Into  fbe  coalition 
againat  tbe  Kohillaa ;  he  was  in  the  right  in  bis  ofBcial  wrestle  with  Francis  and 
Nnncomar ;  in  short,  it  wa,s  bis  misfortune  to  rule  in  Bengiil  when  "the  methoAi 
of  irregular,  unrecopnized  rulerahip  had  been  diHcountenanccd  but  not  discon- 
tinued,"— when  "the  conscience  of  the  nation  demanded  orderly  government 
before  it  bad  become  altogether  practicable."  At  least  this  la  the  present  biog- 
rapbo's  generous  way  of  looUng  at  it»  The  account  of  the  famooa  trial  is  con- 
cise and  entertaining.  ^The  Maid  of  Orleans,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adama 

(Lippincotts).  Just  as  Mr.  Adams  t3  g^allantly  engat^ed  in  polishing  the  pedestal 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  an  iconoclastic  French  author  is  trying  to  prove  that  her  fame 
waa  ill  gotten  and  her  beroiam  a  bcaz.  We  would  rather  believe  with  Ifr. 
Adama.  His  narrative  la  bright  and  engaging  Uirougboat>— -Atitobiogka,PHT 
OP  Bbkjamin  FsAirXUH,  edited,  with  notes,  by  John  Bigelow  (Pntnams).  A 

handy  and  dainty  edition, — another  ICnickerbocker  Nugget.  ^Tite  State,  by 

Woodrow  Wilson  (D.  C.  Heath).  It  is  high  praise  to  say  of  this  book  that  it 
contains  all  that  its  title-page  alleges  of  its  contents, — the  elements  of  historical 
and  practical  politica.  Aa  a  luminona  and  tmatwortiiy  aketch  of  inatitntional 
hiatoiy  and  administration,  it  may  be  commended  aa  an  adroltiy-arranged  and 

comprehensive  text-book.  Old  Caltfornian*  T>.\y«,  by  James  Steele  (B<,'1- 

ford-Clarke  Co.).  A  series  of  vivid  nieninrie-s,  ndminibly  written  down,  con- 
veying a  more  adequate  impression  of  a  wonderful  laud  and  people  than  can 
be  gained  firom  the  anuudng  octavoa  of  Mr.  Bancroft  Tbe  memorite  are  of 
Mexican  and  American,  of  tbe  dwellm  in  the  "adobe,"  and  of  the  "Argo- 
nauts." Manual  op  Ancient  Sculpture,  by  Pierre  Paris,  edited  and  aug- 
mented by  Jane  E.  Harrison  (Lippincotts).  While  this  excellent  hand-book 
doe^  not  pretend  to  be  a  histoiy  of  art,  its  critical  studies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Phosnician,  Qrecian,  and  Boman  sculptors  are  so  com- 
plete and  oontinnooa  In  arrangement  aa  to  attain  tbe  eAct  of  a  full  and  tmat- 
worthy  history  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  The  usefulness  and  interest  of  the  work 
are  much  enhanced  hj  the  copious  and  admirable  illoatration. 

Fiction. — We  have  been  waiting  long  for  Ifra.  Mary  Hartwell  Oktherwood, 
and,  now  tliat  she  is  come  in  the  fulness  of  her  art,  all  hail  to  her  1  The  art  of 
historical-romancing  is  not  so  dark  and  secret  that  a  single  success  in  it  need  be 
held  to  cunsiUute  a  title  to  literary  mai>tership.  But  so  strong  is  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood's  grasp  of  her  material,  ao  vivifying  ia  her  imagination,  and  ao  wholly 
maritorioaa  her  workmaaahipp  that  witii  tbe  publication  of  Thb  Bomavob  or 
DoLLABD  (The  Oentuiy  Company)  she  fairly  won  the  degree  of  mistreia  of  her 
art.  Close  upon  the  serial  issue  of  this  picturesque  tale  come"  Tur.  f^TOBY  of 
TONTY  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  a  finely  colorful  sketch  of  the  laltr  career  of  La 
Salle  and  his  noble  Italian  lieutenant.   In  retrospect  it  is  amazing  what  effective 
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and  temperate  use  the  author  haa  made  of  the  meagre  authentic  facts  at  her^a- 
poMl.  A  delicate  thread  of  ronumtie  love  ia  wotch  akilftilly  through  the  nar- 
rative; and  for  one  thriUiag  inatont — where  La  Salle  vainly  pleads  his  love 
before  Jeanne  Le  Ber — the  passion  of  the  real  hero  U  nothinj;;  lo  ^  than  sublime. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  have  Mrj.  (Jatherwood  come  «oath  ,v  iir  i  and  wave  her 

waud  over  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming.  Thjs  Faiu  ruuiiAN,  by  Henry 

William  Herbert  ["  Frank  Foteater"]  (LippiaeottB).  Thb  waa  the  author'B 
only  Ameriean  romance.  It  ia  an  eventfiil  atoiy  of  the  witchcraft  daya  in  Nevr 
England.   The  rascally  governor  Sir  Edmund  Andrea  figures  in  it  picturesquely 

as  heavy  villain.    Kuth,  the  fair  heroine,  is  a  charming  creation.  Sylvia 

Ard£n,  by  Oswald  Orawfurd  (Fratik  F.  Lovell  &  Co.).  A  not  unskilful  re- 
adjustment of  romantic  adventures  which  have  formed  the  skeleton  of  many 
stories.  The  central  dramatie  aituation  of  the  bnrlal  of  the  lovers  alive  in  the 

tomb  ia  well  worked  out  A  Peoplb,'  by  John  M.  Batchelor  (J.  S. 

'  V'ilvie).  It  is  [ilaiiily  the  chiefent  part  of  the  author's  artistic  creed  that  a 
tale  to  bt>  entertaining  must  astound.  Another  novel  by  Mr.  Batchelor  (from 
the  same  publisher)  is  eutiilcd  A  SrEANaii  Conflict.  Both  are  deplorably 
overdone.  The  mystery  of  the  latter  romance  when  revealed  is  found  to  be  too 
oomuonplaoe  and  tame  to  warrant  the  hue  end  ery  that  ia  raised  aboat  It 

TraTel.— FkTs  Thousand  If  ilbb  ut  a  Slbdqs,  by  Lionel  F.  Gowiog 

(Appletons).  Two  plud^  Englishmen  set  out  from  Shanghai  in  the  winter 
of  1886-87  to  poMt  across  Siberia.  They  sailed  to  Vladivootnk  nnd  thence 
journeyed  by  sledge  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  miJes,  and  by 
tarantcu  eighty-lour,  to  2>«izhui-Novgorod.  There  is  amall  discomfort  and  no 
peril  in  making  the  tdp  (largely  by  steamboat)  across  Siberia  in  summer;  but 
the  journey  by  post-road  in  winter  is  a  unique  and  formidable  undertaking. 
Mr.  (rowing's  record  of  his  exploit  is  sprightly  and  full  of  interesting  observa* 
tion.'^.  The  travellers  were  twelve  weeks  on  the  way, spending  nearly  fifty 
nights  in  the  open  air;  they  sat  behind  more  than  a  thousand  horses,  and 
changed  horsse  at  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  posting-statlons.  The  hard- 
ships of  the  Journey  coet  the  author'a  companion  his  life.  ^Iirra  Hobogoo, 

from  the  French  of  Pierre  Lot!  (Welch,  Fracker  Co.).  It  is  a  rare  and 
delightful  gifl  of  description  that  belongs  to  this  psoudouymous  author. 
Wherever  he  has  taken  va,  ou  land  or  sea  (particularly,  indeed,  im  Iceland 
waters),  he  has  opened  our  eyes.  Here  in  Morocco  he  is  more  than  cioerone, 
he  is  magician.  The  illuibrative  drawing  by  Oonatant  and  Marot  are  mostly 
superb;  but  these  reproductions  of  the  original  photogravures  are  not-^— A 
MiD<?TTM5fER  Drive  THROUGH  THE  PYRENEES,  by  Edwin  Asa  Dix  (Patnanw). 
A  telling  plea  for  the  attractions  of  a  most  picturesque  and  strangely-ignored 
region.  It  will  not  make  one  regret  the  days  he  has  speut  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  valleys,  but  it  is  bound  to  kindle  a  desire  to  explore  the  less  familiar  and 
more  romantic  mountains  to  the  west— —A vovo  Caknibals:  avAooouktof 
Four  Years'  Travels  jyr  Attstralia,  an'd  of  Camp  Life  with  the  Ab- 
ORKiiNES  OF  QuEENaLANii,  bv  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz;  trau.-^latcd  by  Prof.  Rxsmus 
B.  Anderson  (Scribuers).  This  is  the  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedition  lu 
Anslndia  undertaken  by  the  author  in  18S0,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Unt- 
veiaify  of  Christiania.  He  saw  many  atrange  animals,  and  lived  among  strange 
tribes  that  had  never  before  come  in  contact  with  white  men.  His  studies,  both 
anthropological  and  zoological,  are  of  much  interest  and  value.  The  horrora 
of  the  cannibalism  practised  by  the  natives  are  almost  incredible. 
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Miscellaneous.— Said  nr  Fun,  l>y  Philip  H,  Weleh  (Soribnere).  The 

late  Mr.  Welch  was  astoniehingly  prolific  in  witty  paragraphs,  irajidicapped 
by  an  incurable  di'^pa^e,  lie  wrote  ior  jrears,  even  on  his  detith-bed,  without  per- 
ceptible loss  in  quality,  the  most  hamoroug  jokes  and  the  cleverest  satire  that 
appeared  in  the  American  pfcea.  Thia  iltoeteated  eollactloii  li  good  for  nianj 
a  Ungh ;  and  it  may  intoreet  the  public  to  know  thai  the  artists'  Gontributions 
are  gratuitoui),  and  that  the  royalties  on  the  sales  will  swell  the  fund  forniin<r 

for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  childrcn.^  People's  Commen'taky 

•  ON  THE  Qo6P£L  ACCOEDiifO  TO  LuKE,  by  £dwin  W.  Rice,  D.D.  (The  Ameri- 
can Snnday-School  Union).  A  Talnable  aid  to  tha  dear  and  iliU  readinf  of 
the  goopd  oamtiTe.  OoiiTenient  featoree  of  the  work  are  the  printing  of  the 
text  of  the  common  English  version  of  1611,  and,  in  parallel  oolumns,  the  text 
of  the  Revised  Verriion,  with  the  readings  nnd  renderings  preferred  by  the 
American  Committee;  also  the  division  of  the  text  into  topical  portions.-^— 
The  Cosmic  Law  of  Thermal  Repulsion  (John  Wiley  &  Sons).  An  essay 
inggeeted  by  the  projec^on  of  a  comet's  tail.    Beaders  of  the  right  sort  will 

find  it  a  very  stimulating  treatise.  The  Axt  AVD  SoiBXrOE  of  CoxyERSA- 

TION,  by  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe  (A.  S.  Barnes  Co.).  That  which  is  purely 
pedagogic  in  thia  book  (and  much  of  it  U  so)  hiw  a  practical  value  for  tbe 
thoughtful  teacher.  The  part  devoted  to  the  exponitioa  of  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion ie,  bowerer,  tiiin  and  unprofitable  reading.  Whnre  ProC  Maba^  barelf 
escaped  a  failare,  with  all  his  flashing  wit  and  ready  scholarship,  it  is,  indeed, 

not  to  bo  expprtcl  that  the  present  author  should  succeed.  Problems  in 

A"\fF:p.TCAx  Society,  by  Joseph  Henry  Crooker  (George  H.  Ellis).  These 
social  studies  are  the  result  of  wide,  keen,  aud  c^ireful  observation.  They  are 
well  thought  ont  and  forcibly  expressed,  ranging  from  a  caustic  coasidexatim 
of  the  political  oonsdence,  to  a  suggestive  statemenifbf  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  student  in  American  life.  TsraeliteAND  IVDIAir:  A  PAEALUBIi 

IX  ^LA^'E^  OF  CuT.Trr.E  (  Appleton?).     Two  exceptionally  clever  papers,  by 

Qarrick  Mallery,  reprinted  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Life,  by 

James  Piatt  (Putnams).  The  author  has  a  praiseworthy  talent,  exhibited  in 
his  previous  volumes  on  Business  and  Money,  for  the  felidtous  phrasing  of 
homely  and  wholesome  wisdom.  There  is  platitude  in  plenty  in  the  present 
series  of  essnyj^,  lti.Tt  also  much  that  is  readable,  notably  in  (he  chats  on  common 
sen^e  ancf  thrift.— .Tf«TiCE  AND  JCRlSPRUDF.vrE  fT>i|)pinrottsl.  An  inquiry, 
remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect,  concerning  the  coii^ititutiouai  limitations 
of  the  tfiirteentb,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments.  It  issues  as  the 
voice  of  "The  Brotherhood  of  Liberty,"  and  mafbe  received  as  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  of  the  African  race  in  America.  Whoever  itn  author  m.iy  be,  he 
If  obviously  a  m.in  of  le^al  learnintr  and  of  signal  literary  eloquence.  His 
presentment  of  his  side  of  the  race-question  is  clear,  logical,  and  exhaustive. 

 ^Thb  MnCAMTlLB  Spbllbb,  by  Edmund  Blunt  (New  York).  Here  li  a 

useful  book,  sore  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It 
contains  the  correct  ways  of  spelling  words  used  in  correspondence,  together 
with  their  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  man  who  plumes  himself  upon  ortho- 
graphic accuracy  is  likely  to  trip  upon  the  commonest  word.  Here  is  an  inex- 
pensive pilot.  ^Two  Runaways,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Harry  Stillwell 

Edwards  (The  Century  Company).  These  ebort  stories  are  among  the  best  that 
Itave  appeared  in  American  magasines.  They  reproduce  without  caricature  tiie 
broad  humor  of  the  Southern  negro.  The  dialect  is  very  wdl  done. 
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DEBWENT  sat  down  <m  a  atone  benc^  and  looked  abont  him  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  akin  to  delight.   And  it  was  indeed  a  de- 

lightftil  placf'  into  which  he  hn  l  wnTidcml, — fi  place  of  broad  avenues, 
shaded  by  Imnieuse  trees, dividing;  pleasatucs  full  of  tho  most  endiant- 
ii^  greenness,  where  feathery  shrubs  and  banks  of  emenild  sward,  hedges 
01  ceraniom  and  roee,  and  maaaes  of  Nile  Itliea,  wMi  wide  green  leaves 
and  white,  golden -hearted  chalices  of  bloom,  were  all  sparkling  with 
diamond-drops  from  the  water  lately  and  lavishly  .s)iowere<l  upon  thera. 
The  avenues,  clean-swept  as  a  palace  floor,  were  also  damp  from  the 
spray  that  had  fallen  over  them,  and  their  leaf-shaded  vistas  led  from 
all  directions  to  circular  spaces,  where  fountains  played  in  the  midst  of 
great  basinB,  or  groups  oi  atatoaiy  atood  on  pedestals  of  green  grass 
sown  with  daisies.  Overhead  was  a  sky  of  sapphire,  cloudless  and  ex- 
quisite, from  which  the  sun  poured  golden  light,  but  with  the  lip;lit  no 
heat, — only  such  balmy  warmth  as  may  have  reigned  in  the  giirdon  of 
Paradise;  wiuie  Uic  atmosphere  was  crin^,  clear,  stimulating,  and  full 
of  a  charm  as  impossible  to  describe  as  the  aroma  of  a  rose. 

The  young  man  who  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  this 
lovely  garden — the  Alameda  of  the  city  of  Mexico — had  seen  all  of  the 
world's  most  famous  pleasure-grounds;  but  he  said  himself,  as  he  lay 
back  in  bis  shade-arched  seat,  tliat  there  was  something  here  which 
pleased  the  eye  and  the  fancy,  wakened  the  imagination,  and  charmed 
the  senses  to  a  degree  that  no  spot  wiiioii  he  had  ever  seen  could  surpass. 
For  the  spell  was  the  spell  of  Mexico  herself, — Mexico,  with  her  shad- 
owy history  of  i>ast  empires  and  vanished  races,  her  traditions  of  ancient 
splendor,  her  marvellous  (Jonquest,  her  picturesque  j>eopie,  and  her  aspect 
oi'  Euruj)€,  tlic  Orient,  and  the  New  World  blendeil  in  a  whole  of  ro- 
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mantio  interest  and  wonderful  beauty.  Something  of  all  this  seemed  to 
Berwenl  ezomwd  in  the  toena  befiire  him,  in  the  tropical  lovelineai  of 
tiw  beaotiful  pleasure-ground  and  in  the  old-world  grace  and  solidity 

of  every  object  fashioned  by  the  hatul  of  man.  From  the  stone  bench 
on  which  he  sat,  with  its  hi<i^li  haclv  and  sculptured  ends,  that  might  have 
been  taken  from  a  clus^ic  liicturc,  to  the  noble  towera  of  the  two  great 
diurabei  that  look  at  eaeti  other  aoroes  the  Plaaoela  MmdoB  naa  of 
which  he  had  a  glimpse  through  one  of  the  leafy  avenaes,  all  was  aug- 
gestive  of  Europe  in  the  days  when  craftsmen  wen  artists,  when  men 
wrought  with  a  beauty  and  a  skill  that  the  world  of  to-day  can  only 
feebly  copy,  and  buildcd  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  generations 
that  were  to  follow  them.  Yet  to  &ncy  himself  even  for  a  moment 
in  a  European  oity  was  impossible.  If  the  Spaniard  planted  deep  in 
the  land  of  the  Ajdeo  his  art,  his  laws,  his  language^  and  hia  faith,  he 
left — unlike  other  conquerors  of  whom  we  know — the  race  to  whom 
God  had  given  it,  and  to-day  in  tliu  city  of  Cortez  the  young  stranger 
had  seen  Aztec  faces  filling  the  churclies,  the  streets,  and  the  market- 
places, and  forms  so  purely  Indian  that  they  might  have  met  the  oon- 
quista/Iorea  passing  down  the  beautiful  avenues  axM  loitering  around  the 
shaded  fountains  of  the  Alameda. 

There  was  to  hitu  so  much  interest  in  the  striking  contrasts  of  the 
scene — in  the  close  juxtaposition  of  &  brilliant  civilization  with  the  most 
primitive  types  of  human  life— tiiat  he  let  hia  thoughts  wander  far  back 
into  the  hvtory  of  this  fascinating  land,  while  a  suooession  of  different 
figures  came  down  the  shaded  vistas,  passed  around  tlie  great  basin  of 
the  fountain  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  circle  where  he  sat,  and  dis*- 
ap|)eared  in  some  one  of  the  radiating  walks.  Now  it  was  a  young  man 
who  looked  a^  if  he  might  have  stepped  f/otu  the  pavement  of  Pall  Mall : 
then  a  sandalled  peon  in  wide  ootton  trousers,  gay  ly-striped  blanket,  and 
straw  sombrero ;  next  a  gentleman  with  Spanish  dignity  in  every  line 
of  face  and  figure;  presently  a  group  of  Mexican  ladies,  silken-clad, 
laoe-drafXKl,  on  their  way  to  mass,  with  ivory  pniyer-books  and  silver 
rosaries  iu  their  hands;  a  dark-faced  woman  with  a  baby  wrapped  iu 
the  dose  folds  of  her  blue  soarf  oassed,  followed  by  a  pair  of  prettily- 
dressed  American  or  Ei^lish  ^rls,  with  the  sunlight  gleamii^  oo  their 
golden  hair;  a  group  of  young  officers  with  clanking  swords  made 
with  their  uniforms  a  bright  efTcct  of  color ;  and  a  band  of  lovely 
children,  attended  by  their  Indian  nurses,  pauseil  where  a  vender  of 
duleea  had  ei-ected  his  stand,  and  broke  into  a  chatter  of  sweet  Spanish 
sounds. 

This  constantly-varying  procession  had  been  going  on  for  some 

time,  when  a  tall,  l)road-Hh()uldei*ed  young  man,  with  an  aspect  unmis- 
takably American,  advanced  in  a  leisurely  manner  down  one  of  the 
avenues,  caught  sight  of  the  quiet  figure  iu  the  tlickering  shadow,  and 
quickened  his  pace  as  he  approached  it 

"  Well  met,  Do'went  I '  he  said.  **  I  was  on  mj  way  to  the  Itur- 
bide  to  look  you  up.  But  I  see  you  have  found  your  way  to  the  right 
place:  only  you  are  rather  early."  He  glance<l  at  his  watch  as  he  sat 
ilown.  "  £leven  o'clock  :  not  so  early  as  I  thought.  It  will  not  be 
long  now  before  all  the  world  will  be  here." 
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A  giHH\  deal  of  the  world  seems  U)  Im  iiere  at  present,"  said  Der- 
went. I  have  been  watching  for  soiue  time  the  remarkably  varied 
eharacter  of  the  people  passing." 

"Ohf  that  can  be  seen  at  any  tune,"  answered  the  other.  ''Bni 
Sim  lny  morning  after  mass  the  fashionable  world  has  a  dre^-parade 
in  the  Alameda.  Everybody  in  Mexico— especially  everybody  who  is 
anybody — comes  here,  and  it  is  a  very  brilliant  scene  for  an  hour  or  two. 
There  goes  the  first  mm  of  it" 

lie  indicatcHl  an  Indian  who  trotted  by  with  a  doien  or  two  diairs 
skilfully  bound  together  and  arranged  in  a  pyramid  on  his  back. 
These  he  conveyed  to  the  chief  avenue  loaditf'  frotn  S^in  Fnncisoo 
Street  into  the  heart  of  the  park,  where  a  woman  removed  tht  ni  from 
his  back  and  placed  them  iu  a  line  on  the  side  of  tlie  avenue,  putting 
a  narrow  strip  of  carpet  before  them.  Others  were  engaged  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  oppmite  nhh  ;  and  soon  two  rows  of  oiaira  fioed 
each  oihpT  nlnn^  the  length  of  tin  in'riMfiftil  shidofl  \v\v. 

"For  do8  realeji  you  can  have  your  choice  of  those,"  said  the  rrew- 
oomer,  "  and  tind  yourself  in  tlie  society  of  the  ilUe  of  Mexico^  who 
naturally  prefer  paying  for  thdr  seats  to  natng  those  which  the  nnnid*' 
pality  provides.  Moreover,  everybody  who  enters  the  park  comes  in 
by  that  avenue :  so  that  one  has  an  admirable  opportunity  tor  ofaeerviiig 
and  criticising  all  one*s  acqunintanoes." 

"But  how  if  one  has  none?"  said  Derwent.  "That  would  lessen 
the  amusement.  I  prefer  my  present  position,  because  it  commands  a 
nnmber  of  different  avenuesy  and  I  suppose  that  the  most  of  those  who 
come  here  will  walk  about,  else  there  would  be  no  object  in  sitting 
down  to  lonk  nt  them," 

The  otiier  Jaughed,  "  Yon  are  right,"  he  said.  "  EverylxKly  ualks, 
for  a  time  at  least.  Here  comes  the  music:  the  people  will  soon 
feUow." 

A  group  of  men  in  uniform,  carrying  large  brass  instruments, 
passed  by  and  mounted  in  sinsle  file  the  flight  of  ste{)s  leading  to  one 
of  the  picturesque  mnsic-pavilions  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
park.    Derwent  followed  them  with  his  gaze,  observing  how  well  the 

S>ld  braid  with  which  they  were  profusely  decorated  gleamed  through 
e  green  foliage  that  surrounded  nie  stand. 
"Gin  you  tell  me  how  it  is,  Mordl/'  he  .said,  half  absently,  "that 
those  jvt^ople  have  such  an  artistic  o;<'niii«,  and  know  just  how  to  give  a 
toucli  of  color  and  grace  to  everything  they  do  ?" 

"  If  you  are  in  the  line  of  conundrums,"  replied  Morell,  "  I  can 
give  you  a  better  one  than  that.  How  is  it  that  these  people  are  so  in- 
lemally  slow  in  all  their  transactions  that  a  man  who  comes  here  to  do 
any  kind  of  business  must  pass  the  be^t  part  of  his  time  in  waiting  on 
tiieir  procra-stination  ?  By  Jove  !  I  sometimes  diink  that  I  will  throw 
up  everything  and  leave  the  country  I" 

The  other  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  ''What  is  the  matter?"  he 
mked,  "  Has  anything  annoying  occurred?"  He  knew  that  the  out- 
burst had  not  been  without  a  purpose. 

Morell,  wlio  was  rolling  a  cigarette,  did  not  answer  until  he  had 
placed  it  between  his  lips,  lighted  it  behind  the  flap  of  the  little  box 
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of  wax  tapefd  wiiicli  every  Mexican  carries,  and  returued  the  box  to 
his  pookot  Then  he  eaidi "  I  have  had  lettem  thk  moiningi  and  there 

18  trouble  about  that  mine." 

"What  I  the  ono  you  have  offei-ed  me?" 

"The  same.  The  man  who  dfT^'red  it  to  jne,  and  assural  me  that 
he  iiad  it  in  his  hand,  so  to  siieak^  now  writes  that  tiiere  is  trouble  with 
the  owners.  They  are  wrangling  among  themselves:  some  don't  want 
to  sell  at  all ;  and  so  the  mattw  stands." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Derwent  He  was  a  little  surprised,  but  quite 
cool.  Pnvfly  by  tofn|>(>niTn<  nt,  partly  by  cultivation  of  habit,  he  had 
an  imperturbable  scii-jwsst-s.^ion  which  iseldom  failed,  and  often  served 
him  in  situations  where  other  men  lost  control  of  themselves  aud  con- 
ae^nentlj  of  events.  In  that  ease,"  he  said,  ouictly,  "  I  had  better 
think  no  more  about  it,  and  take  up  somethino:  el.so." 

"It  is  tlic  hc<\  tiling  of  which  I  know,"  said  Morell ;  "and  1  don't 
anticipate  iailure  iu  getting  it;  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  people  to  make 
sucii  obstacles  and  delays.  Fei'nandez  says  that  the  matter  will  come 
right,  bat  that  we  must  have  patience  and  use  a  Uttle  diplomacy.  Con- 
found them  I  I  should  like  to  use  something  much  more  forcible 

Derwent  did  not  reply  immediately.  He  suspccte<l  that  a  little 
diplomacy  was  being  used  for  his  benefit;  although  Morell's  irritation 
certainly  seemed  altogether  genuine.  But  he  did  not  commit  hitnsclf 
to  any  expression  of  such  a  suspicion.  Time  would  show,  he  thuugiit, 
how  the  matter  stood ;  and  meanwhile  he  wonld  bear  himself  cautiouslj. 
A  burst  of  music  ftom  the  hand  near  by  filled  the  air  at  tfaia  moment 
and  made;  a  melo<]ious  accompaniment  to  his  thoughts.  Pnsentlj  he 
said,  %vitli  the  same  quietness, — 

"Aud  for  how  long  a  time  will  iliis  piiticnoe  and  diplomacy  i>e 
required?" 

MoreU  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Who  can  say?"  he  answeretl. 
"There  is  no  good  in  trying  to  force  thlng>s  with  these  peojilr^.  They 
do  not  understand  promptness  in  business,  and  when  you  try  to  press 
matters  they  take  your  haste  for  anxiety,  and  either  double  their  price 
or  hold  back  ail  the  more.  The  diplomacy  required  Is  a  policy  of  ap- 
parent indilfotenoe.  Fernandes  saya  that  he  will  leave  them  severely 
alone  for  a  time,  and  he  believes  that  those  who  want  to  sell  will  make 
the  others  come  to  terms." 

"But  anything  so  indefinite  as  that  does  not  suit  me  at  all,"  said 
Derwent.  "  When  I  came  here  on  your  repretieutation,  I  thought  that 
you  had  propeity  which  you  could  put  into  my  hands  at  onoe,  If  you 
have  not,  I  must  seek  wmU:  I  desire  elsewhere," 

"My  dear  fellow,  vou  are  like  all  Americans  when  thcv  come  into 
this  country:  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  business  as  it  is  done  iu  the 
States.  £ut  uie  first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  this  is  impossible. 
You  mut  be  patient  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  anything." 

''Patience  is  a  virtue  in  which  I  have  never  found  myself  de- 
ficient, — ^wheo  it  was  required,"  said  Derwent,  calmly;  "but  there 
are  times,  as  we  all  ktitnv,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  And  one 
of  these  times  is  surely  when  people  who  own  pix>perty  do  not  want 
to  sell  it.*' 
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"  But  the  fools  do  want  to  sell/'  replied  Morell,  growing  a  little 
eznited  in  manner.  *<It  is  only  their  way  of  secoring,  if  possible,  a 
h^ber  price." 

"  Be  kind  enough,  then,  to  let  them  know,  through  your  friend 
Sk  n<  »r  Fernandez,  that  I  have  110  inteutioQ  of  piying  more  than  we 
iiave  already  agreed  upou  tor  thai  mine.  If  I  find  it  all  tliat  it  has 
beea  rpproBcntS,  I  wul  give  twenty  thoosand  dolUira  for  it, — ^not  a 
oentavo  more." 

"  It  is  really  worth  a  great  deal  mor^  yoa  know/'  said  Mofell,  in  a 

oonfidential  tone. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is,  and  I  hope  to  make  luuch  more 
out  of  it,"  retomed  the  other,  coolly.  **  Bat  that  has  been  their  price, 
and  it  is  the  largest  amount  that  I  am  able  to  give.  If  thejr  do  not 
take  I  most,  as  I  have  said,  look  elsevhore  for  an  investment.  You 
can  snrely  mako  tliis  plain  enougli  for  even  a  Mexu-an  to  understand. 
Ami  I  ^liali  bc'  ji^lad  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  it  ia  worth  while 
for  me  to  go  aud  look  at  it  or  not.    That  is  all." 

It  was  now  Morell's  turn  to  be  silent,  and  as  he  smoked  he  gave 
one  or  two  quidc  |^bnoes  at  the  face  beside  him.  It  was  a  face  so 
pleasant  that  many  people  were  deceived  altogether  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  which  it  was  an  index.  Only  those  who  knew  Geoflrey 
Derwent  well  were  aware  that  under  the  sunny,  debonair  charm  of  his 
manner  and  appeannoe  there  was  a  vary  resolate  nature.  Obstinate  he 
was  not, — for  ODStinac^  is  always  allied  with  intellectual  weakness ;  but 
when  he  had  once  seen  clearly  and  resolved  firmly  he  acted  inflexibly. 
There  were  certain  lines  about  his  straiL';ht  nose  and  wel]-<Mit  mouth 
which  would  have  made  tins  evident  at  ouce  to  a  pliysiognomist,  aud 
which  struck  Morell  now  as  he  glanced  at  the  profile  presented  to  him, 
— a  handsome  profile^  that,  with  the  perpendicular  brow  and  firmly- 
nwndcd  chin,  would  not  have  looked  amiss  on  a  bronae  medal.  It 
wa^  oidy  iu  profile  that  this  expression  was  canght.  The  eyes  domi- 
nate tlie  fn<^,  and  Derwont's  gray  eyes  were  full  of  the  IVank  and 
pleiibuiit  good  nature  with  which  he  regarded  all  the  world  unless 
specially  roused  to  other  sentiments;  while  one  doss  not  oHen  see  a 
more  attraotive  smile  than  that  which  now  aud  then  made  his  white 
teeth  gleam  under  the  sweeping  brown  moustache. 

Hnving  uttered  his  ultimatum,  he  said  nothing  more;  and  indeed 
the  scene  before  him  was  now  striking  enough  to  engage  the  attention 
of  any  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  The  beautiful  sylvan  park 
had  snddenly  become  a  theatre  on  whksh  the  fashionable  world  was 
dispilajtng  itself  in  full  force  and  with  all  its  gayest  plumes.  Eveiy 
seat  was  filled,  all  the  chairs  so  carefully  arranged  along  the  avenue 
were  occupied,  and  in  every  direction  was  a  moving  throng  of  prome- 
naders ;  while  two  bauds  alternately  Hooded  the  air  with  melody.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  animated  than  the  scene; 
The  long  vistas  of  shade,  the  masses  of  green  turf  and  foliage,  the 
sparkling  fountains,  the  statoes  and  great  clumps  of  lilies;,  made  a  pic- 
turesque background  for  the  figures  that  passed  in  well-bred  throng 
among  them, — graceful  women  iu  every  variety  of  fiishionable  toilet, 
distiiigniahed-lookiug  men,  and  faiiy-like  children.  It  was  the  Champa- 
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mjrfcB  tfftDBferred  to  the  tropics,  with  such  color  ae  only  the  tropics 

can  give;  while  here  and  there  through  the  brilliant  crowd,  brushing 
fiilkon  skirt?^  and  ]x>int-lace  parasols,  caime  men  and  women  who  might 
have  stepped  Irom  an  aboriginal  forest,  with  their  dark  faces  and  lithe 
nnewj  lorms  draped  in  aerope  or  reftoso,— eome  passing  with  calm 
unoonoem  through  tlie  el<^nt  throng,  Qmn  oAenng  here  and  there 
the  brightrbued  aulcea  whi(m  they  bore  on  trays. 

**  It  is  the  raosit  charnii?ig  picture  I  liave  ever  seen  !"  Derwent  do- 
clarf  i],  rus  h(;  watched  the  tw^'ue  witii  eye.s  full  of"  interest,  while  Moreli 
kept  up  a  J  uiiuiog  commentary  of  description  concerning  the  chief  per- 
sonages who  passed.  Suddenly  the  yoang  man  broke  in  upon  this 
with  quick  ezdamatioD.  ''What  a  iSautifiil  woman ne  said. 
««Who  is  ahe?" 

There  were  a  number  of  women  in  sight,  most  of  them  with  claims 
to  beauty  more  or  leas  pronouuced,  but  Moreli  had  no  doubt  to  wiiom 
he  alluded.  Two  ladies  were  naming  at  the  momen|L  both  wearing  the 
diarming  Spanish  costumcL  wbidi  no  creation  of  Worth  or  F6lix  can 
rival  in  beoomii^ipess,  and  on  the  younger  many  eyes  besides  those 
of  Derwent  were  fastened.  She  was  ind(»d  a  beautiful  crentnre, — her 
l>eauty  being  the  supreme  expression  of  the  type  of  iovtlintais  |>eouliar 
to  her  country.  Soil  bruuette  tuits,  delicate  features,  and  dark  eyes 
had  been  common  enough  in  the  fines  that  went  by,  but  here  was  a 
face  that  fasdnated  by  a  distinction  altogether  its  own.  The  com- 
plexion was  like  ivory  in  tint  and  texture,  the  features  of  exquisite 
delicacy  had  a  certain  fine  nobility  of  outline  which  tnn  e  a  lofiy  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance,  that  was  only  redeemed  Irom  lianghtiness 
by  the  sweetnesB  of  the  lovely  lips  and  the  softncm  of  the  eyes,  so  large 
and  dark  and  splendid  that  they  would  have  sufficed  to  lift  a  plain 
face  into  beauty.  Somewhat  above  the  average  height,  her  figure  was 
moulded  in  faultless  lines,  and  she  walked  with  the  unconscious  grace 
which  all  Mexican  women  display,  and  a  proud  dignity  that  seemed 
specially  her  own.  Dressed  simply  but  ricnly  in  bl»!k,  with  the  lace 
mantilla  draping  her  beautiiiil  head,  she  passed  among  the  throng  like 
a  stately  yoang  qoeen  among  her  subjects. 

"Of  course  you  moan  thnt  lovely  girl  in  bInfA-,"  said  Moreli. 
"She  is  the  most  beautiful  ^suman  in  Mexico,  and  one  of  the  riches^— 
I>ofla  Zarifa  Ormond  y  Curdella,*' 

"Ormondl"  repeated  Derwent  "Sureljr  that  b  not  a  Spanish 
name?" 

"No.  Her  father — lucky  dog  I — is  an  Irishman.  The  younger 
son  of  an  Iri.sh  baronet,  he  married  Seiiorita  Cardella,  an  only  child, 
and  the  heiress  of  a  principality.  Ormond,  who  had  little  be.Hi(ii:s 
good  birth  and  good  looks  to  recommend  him  when  he  secured,  by 
sheer  atidadty,  it  is  said,  the  lady  and  the  fortune^  has  made  himself 
very  popular  in  Mexico  by  heartily  adopting  the  country  and  managing 
his  wifes  estates  nclmlntijly.  IL-  i''  a  great  swell  when  he  oomefl  to 
the  capital  ;  but  he  .sju mis  the  larger  j):irt  of  his  timo  on  some  one  (ir 
other  of  his  immense  haciendas.  His  wiie  is  dead,  and  Doila  Zaiiia, 
iribim  you  have  just  seen,  is  sole  heiress  of  one  of  the  greatest  estates 
in  MienoOb" 
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"  Fate  has  given  lier  too  much/'  said  Derweut.  "  Sucli  beauty, 
and  the  Ibrtnoe  of  a  prinoeaB  f 

"  But  you  must  a^ree  that  the  beauty  and  the  fortune  are  well 
matche<l.  She  looks  like  a  princess,  besides  being  dowered  as  few 
prinoepBes  are.  Be  sure  the  men  who  h(i|>e  to  marry  her  would  not 
have  the  least  charm  lessened/'  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

''Some  women  should  never  many"  said  I^went,  decidedly. 
"That  girl  is  one  of  tliein.  She  looks  too  rcg»],  too  fine^  to  stoop  to 
any  man  of  ordimiv  mould ;  and  men  of  ettnofdinuy  mould  do  not 
abound." 

"Most  of  those  in  sight  wtnild  differ  with  yon,"  saiil  Mowill. 
"  Did  you  ever  kuuw  a  man  who  tiiought  himaeit  oi  mould  too  ordi- 
na^for  anywoniantostoop  to?  Dolia  Zari&  has  snicom  and  to  spare; 
and,  unless  she  is  yery  nnlike  other  women,  die  would  not  dispense 
with  one  (»f  them." 

ITer  looks  an*  dw^eptive  if  she  h  not  unlike  other  women/'  said 
Derweot.  "  I  should  like  to  gianoe  into  the  future  and  see  what  she 
will  make  of  the  gifts  Fortune  has  showered  on  her  so  laviaUir* — -what 
part  she  will  play  in  the  world ;  but  probably  I  shontd  only  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  did." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Morell.  "  A  man  is  always  disappointed 
wii<  u  :i  woman  whom  he  admin*?  has  the  bad  taste  to  marry  another 
man.  1  have  heard  liiul  Duilu  Zuiiiu  will  probably  marry  her  kinsman 
Sellor  CSsidella:  that  will  restore  the  estates  to  the  ftmily.  Now  let 
ma  anggest  that  it  is  time  for  lunch,  and  that  we  had  better  go  and 
secure  a  table  at  the  Caf^  Anglais  or  the  Concordia  before  the  erowd 
oooies  in." 

V«y  well/'  said  Derweat,  rising.  He  was  a  straugely-strung, 
fitttidfaMis  being,  and  the  but  Hem  of  in&nnation  about  tha  dsrk-eyra 
prinoen  had  taken  from  him  the  desire  to  linger  for  another  glimpse 
of  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  beautiful  ftees  were  no  more  than  episodes  in  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  Derwent  just  now.   After  a  youth  of  remarkable  freedom 

from  that  form  of  care  which  is  the  most  univer«.al  and  hara<?sing  of 
all  known  to  tiie  sons  of  men, — the  care  that  spririL^s  iVorn  money  or 
ita  lock,  in  one  form  or  another, — he  had  by  tiie  death  of  his  father 
been  suddenly  faiionght  fiuae  to  ftoe  with  financasi  difBoulties  whidi 
threatened  more  than  the  loss  of  luxury  and  ease.  The  loss  of  honor 
was  involveil.  A  fortune  held  in  trust  had  been  risked  and  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  wholly  lost.  Derwent  felt  as  if  he  had  jessed  at  one 
step  from  youth  to  age  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  this  ter- 
rime  disooyeiy.  To  xeplaoe  what  had  been  loot  oren  if  by  the  saori- 
fioe  of  all  his  fathers  property  it  could  be  aooomplishe<l — would 
reduce  his  mother  and  himself  to  absolute  poverty.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  did  not  think  of  himself  at  all  ;  but  snch  an  idf^a  connected 
with  his  mother — the  most  luxurious,  delicate,  fastidious  of  beings, 
aooustomed  from  her  in&ncy  to  wealth — ^wrung  his  heart.    He  asked 
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himself  what  be  oould  do  to  avert  a  calamity  bo  mat  tliat  be  conld 
Dot  foresee  the  end.    To  replace  what  had  been  Io6t  by  ordinary  methods 

of  busioeas,  and  within  a  very  limite<l  space  of  tinio,  wmjlrl  have  l)cen 
difficult  for  any  one  ;  to  him,  without  busiuess  train ini;  or  ex}ierieDce, 
it  was  Himply  impoesible.  Speculation  remained;  but  speculation  is 
a  fire  that  sooidiesy  oflea  fatally,  those  most  fiimiliar  with  it  No : 
gambling  in  any  of  the  sL<1uctivB  foima  known  to  the  Stock  Ezobanfle 
would  not  answer.  "  If  I  venture  to  speculate,**  be  said  to  himself, 
"  it  muat  be  in  something  with  a  solid  value."  Vaguely  he  tlif^iight 
of  the  great  mines  of  the  Weht ;  but  if  the  desert  hills  of  Nevada  held 
any  more  Comstock  Lodes,  he  knew  that  they  were  not  for  men  of 
moderate  fortoae.  And  then  came  the  leoolleonon  of  digrs  that  he  had 
spent  as  a  boy  with  an  uncle  in  Western  Louisiana,  of  visits  to  Texas, 
of  the  old  Spanish  town  of  San  Adtnnio,  and  of  stories  told  there  of 
Mexican  bonanzas, — of  ranges  ofm  luitaius  t\v\\  in  silver  ore  ;  of  flocKied 
mines  where  tlie  water  had  grown  too  strong  for  the  primitive  native 
methods  of  draining,  and  men  had  stood  tyyand  watohoci  with  teara  the 
great  veina^  ahining  with  native  silver,  hidden  from  their  sight ;  of 
mines  only  a  hundre<l  or  two  feet  deep  that  had  already  yielded  uiil- 
iiomj  an<l  were  to  Ixi  purcliasetl  f<)r  little  or  noliiing  in  consequence  of 
the  reiractory  character  of  the  deeper  oi-es.  All  of  these  stories,  with 
many  of  the  romantic  histories  connected  with  ftmoos  Mexican  nunes, 
the  boy  had  drank  inland  looked  wistfiilly  toward  the  southern  border, 
where  lay  that  wonderful  land  which  had  already  yielded  a  wealth 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  Indies,  a!i<l  h  now  awaite^l  a  new  race  of 
coiuiiLidadores — nieu  armed  witli  the  inecljanical  inventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — to  wre»t  itb  btill  hidden  treasures  from  tlie  gra^p  of 
nature. 

When  the  memory  of  these  thtngs  canse  to  him,  be  said,    I  will  go 

to  Mexico."  And  this  rt^olution  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  tliat  he 
had  acquired,  through  sheer  love  of  nature,  one  branch  of  scientitic 
knowledge  which  would  prove  of  value  to  him  there.  From  his 
sdiool-daya  he  had  liked  geology,  studied  it  with  interest,  and  become 
almost  nnoonsoionsly  a  good  mineralogist,  fie  bad  never  been  near  a 
mine  without  examining  it ;  and  a  tour  through  the  West  had  derived 
its  chief  interest  for  him  from  this  source.  The  idea  of  utilizinfr  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  had  never  occurred  to  him  until  the  present 
time,  but  now  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  need  the  services  of  any 
expert  to  determine  the  value  of  mineral  pro^ierty :  he  was  certain  that 
he  would  know  a  good  mine  when  he  saw  it.  «  And  unless  things 
hnve  rhnnfrM  very  much,"  he  thought,  "  innny  good  mines  are  to  be 
had  lur  moderate  prioes  in  the  obscure  di^triuts  of  Mexico.  It  is  there 
I  will  go.** 

He  told  no  one  of  his  intention.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  tell  no 
one  of  the  reason  for  itf---that  was  a  secret  he  waa  determined  not  to 

share  with  any  human  being, — and,  secondly,  he  was  well  aware  how 
visionary  nnd  wild  suf  h  r  scheme  would  ap|>ear  to  either  his  own  or  his 
lather's  friends,  who  knew  him  only  as  a  young  man  of  fortune,  touiiiy 
w^hoot  business  training,  and  uosuspeoted  of  aoisiitifiB  knowledge. 
Whatever  he  did  most  be  done  without  coiuiael  and  withofut  bdp^ 
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Aud  here  the  Iuuujl  trengtU  of  lii^i  oUaracter  showed  ittielf.  He  de- 
cided and  acted  promptly.  He  would  ^  to  Mexico ;  he  would  \s3xik 
{eft  inveetmenta  out  of  which  money  might  immediately  and  rapidly 
be  made,  and  in  this  speciulatioii — which  meant  financial  life  or  death 
to  him — he  would  risk  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  was 
tixed  by  the  sum  wliicii  he  tbund  he  could  at  once  and  without  trouble 
obbun  by  the  aale  of  certain  highly  marketable  secarities.  If  the 
money  was  lost,  he  could  by  his  own  exertions  hope  to  replace  at  least 
as  mudi  as  that ;  but  if  nHiuue  favored  him,  he  might  make  ;t  the 
m«'!ins  of  retrievinj^  th"  threat  loss  already  inenrred.  At  all  events,  he 
would  try  what  eould  done,  before  letting  tlie  world  know  that  his 
&tlier  iiad  proved  faithless  to  his  trust 

That  it  was  not  a  deliberate  fiiithleasnesB — certainly  not  an  intent 
to  defraud — would  not  mend  the  matter,  either  in  the  L/es  of  tlie  world 
or  in  those  of  the  persons  immediately  concerned.  The  fortune  that  . 
had  been  used  for  speculative  purfKises  and  so  greatly  impaired  was  that 
of  a  youn^  girl,  distantly  connected  with  his  mother,  whose  large  inher- 
itance had  oeeu  placed  in  hts  father's  hands  with  abeolnte  confidence 
by  her  father's  wilL  She  was  now  nineteen  :  in  two  years  an  account 
of  this  inheritance  must  be  given.  On  his  father's  death  Derwent  had 
assumed  the  guardianship  and  hound  himself  to  make  this  aocount, 
before  he  discovered  the  grim  fact  that  was  later  to  overwhelai  him. 
He  remembered  then  some  words  uttered  by  the  dying  man  wlien  he 
nadecatood  that  the  end  of  all  things  earthly  was  at  hand  for  him. 
"  Sibyl  1"  he  had  said,  drawing  down  his  son's  face  to  his  own  paling 
lips, — "  Sibyl  I — you  will  find — it  was  all  a  mistake — but  yon  can  make 
it  right.  Remember," — what  a  grasp  that  was  of  the  dying  hand  I— - 
yuii  uui  make  it  right.*' 

Derwent  understood  then  what  was  meant,  and  he  understood  it 
with  fresh  force  when  he  disoovered  the  truth.  He  had  long  known 
that  his  father  wished  hitn  to  marry  the  pretty  orphan  heiress  whom 
his  mother  already  loved  as  a  daughter.  It  was  probably  bf^cause  the 
marriage  was  so  desirable  that  he,  with  the  contrariety  inherent  in 
human  nature,  had  never  felt  himself  drawn  toward  the  idea ;  although 
he  thought  it  likely  that  in  the  oourse  of  time  propinquity  an4  the 
family  wiefaeB,  not  to  speak  of  Miss  Lenox's  own  charms,  would 
fioally  l)ring  such  an  end  about.  But  now,  with  the  revelation  of  his 
father  s  meaning, — "  marry  the  girl,  and  she  need  never  know  that  I 
have  lost  her  fortune," — he  felt  his  whole  nature  rise  up  in  passionate 
protest  He  eaid  to  himself  that  it  would  be  a  vile  thing  to  do, — to 
offer  to  this  girl,  who  might  be  won  to  love  him,  a  mere  semblance  of 
affection,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  that  slie  had  been  robl>e(l  might 
be  con(!ealed  from  her.  Yet  there  wa--  his  father's  honor  to  be  saved, 
and,  hardly  less  in  importance  to  him,  his  mother's  comfort  and  happi- 

Stong  by  these  thoughts,  the  young  man  groaned  aloud,  and  it  was 
then  that,  amid  many  wild  plan.s,  the  recollection  of  those  old  Mexican 
stones  came  to  him  lik<'  an  inspiration.  He  resolved  to  make  one  bold 
fight  for  fortune  aud  honor  and  liberty.  Yes,  liberty,  too,  for  if  he 
ever  went  as  a  suitor  to  Sibyl  Lenox  he  wished  to  go  with  the  £reedom 
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uf  an  hnoest  maoj  and  not  with  the  feeliiu;  thai  he  would  covw 
robbery  by  thtt  wont  traubeiy  which  masks  nsdf  under  the  mnie  <^ 
love. 

Id  view  of  this  resolution,  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  fortunate  thing 
that  the  year  befon-  Imd  rrift  nt  the  Mardi  Gras  Onni?vf\l  in  New 
Orleans  a  young  nian  whom  in  iiis  boyish  days  he  liad  known  as  the 
son  of  a  Texas  planter,  on  whose  "  ranch"  Derweut  with  his  oousius 
from  Looisiaiie  had  onoe  speot  a  week  or  sow  Matnal  reminiflosBOis 
and  inquiries  had  elicited  the  fact  that  young  Morell  was  now  sojourn- 
ing in  Mexico.  "I  am  speculating  in  mining  propertif'^,"  he  said, 
frnnkly.  "You  see,  I  speak  Spanish  and  know  the  people  pretty  well, 
so  I  can  find  things  that  a  stranger  could  not.  Have  I  done  a  good 
barineas  f  Tee,  eohrl  have  beoi  hvAy  snooesafiil ;  bot  I  hope  to  do 
better  yet  If  you  ever  want  anything  in  my  line,  let  me  know ;  or  if 
you  come  to  the  city  of  Mexico, — and  lots  of  tourists  are  oomil^  now 
every  winter, — look  me  up.    ITero  i-*  my  address." 

The  card  he  placed  in  Derweui's  liaud  had  luckily  been  pr^rved 
by  the  latter,  who  wrote  at  once  inquiring  of  Morell  about  mining 
properties,  stating  clearly  what  kind  of  mines  he  desired,  and  giving 
a  margin  of  prioe,  Morell  replied  promptly  and  encouragingly. 
had  jti  t  ihp  property  for  him, — ^a  very  valnnlt]*  mine  in  an  alraost 
uncxphireii  niintial  district,  a  mine  that  in  tire  great  markets  of  the 
world  would  (^sily  brin^  half  a  miilion^to  be  had  for  twenty  Uiouaaud 
dollars  becanse  its  Mexican  owners  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  bmi- 
diinery  to  work  it  witli  pn^t  There  oould  not  {Mssibly  bea  finer 
speculation  than  tliis  property,"  he  wrote, "  and,  as  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  want  it  to  s*  ll  n'j^ain,  I  advise  you  to  lo8C  no  time  in  securing 
it."  The  report  cu(  loj>ed  was  of  sucli  a  nature  that  Derwent  imme- 
diately made  his  preparationa  for  departure,  and  when  all  bis  affiurs 
were  m  order  tola  his  mother  that  be  was  going  to  New  Orleans  on 
bnsiiiess,  and  would  prdbably  "  take  a  run  into  Mexico"  from  there. 

Mrs.  Der\vp!it  w.is  surpri  (1  an  I  not  vory  well  pleased  by  this, 
biie  ijot  only  adored  iicr  handsoiiic  H>ii,  but  .sh(!  dejK.Mulc<l  upon  fiim  in 
a  way  common  enough  with  women  wiio  have  never  knowu  what  it,  in 
to  at^nd  alone.  Men  like  each  women  better  than  those  who  are  more 
self40Stmning ;  but  there  are  times  when  tiiis  dinging  dependence 
becomes  a  little  trying.  Fond  as  he  was  of  his  mother,  Derwent  felt 
that  he  8uti"ere<l  in  his  freedom,  and,  although  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  the  pretest  certain  to  a)nie,  it  nevertheless  anuoyed  him. 

"  My  dear  boy  — ^in  an  accent  of  mingled  astonishment  and  re* 
monstrance, — "  why  should  yon  go  to  Mexico?*' 

My  dear  mother,"  he  replied,  smiling  and  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  annoyance  he  felt  out  of  his  voice,  "  why  should  I  not  go— for  a 
little  change?  The  country  is  Ixicoming  immensely  popular  as  a  place 
o4'  travel,  and  aut&t  Ije  very  iuttresting.  I  shall  probably  not  be  gone 
more  than  a  few  weeks." 

"  It  is  a  terribly  iindvilized  country,"  said  Mrs.  Derwent.    "  Jost' 
think  of  the  people, — rcpilar  brigands!    And  the  revolutions  I  If 
you  go,  I  shall  be  miserable  about  you  all  the  time." 

I  hope  not,"  said  Derwent    "  There  is  uut  the  laintest  reason 
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why  you  shoald  be.  The  oonntry,  from  all  that  I  ean  gather,  is  qaite 
as  eiviliaed  as  oar  own,  and  the  people  are  eminently  kind,  hospitable, 
and  not  at  all  given  to  brigandage.    You  remember  how  deU|^ted  tiie 

Sl^liDfr^^  wore  with  their  vii^it  there  last  wititer." 

"  I  remember  that  they  brought  back  some  very  pretty  things  :  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  they  said  about  the  country.  But 
why  shoald  you  go— and  leave  me  all  alone?  I  do  not  thmk  yoa 
ot^ht  to  leave  me  alone,  Geoffrey.   Your  father  would  not  have  done  it/' 

A  l)lack-cKl;:,njrl  hnriflkprrhief  was  liiWl  to  a  pair  of  violet  ores  that 
time  had  uot  robbed  of  their  beauty  ;  and  Derwent^  with  an  aapliatipn 
for  patience,  could  only  reply, — 

*'  Yon  ongbt  to  know  that  I  ahould  not  think  of  leavine  yoa  alone^ 
Sibj]  Lenox  is  ready  to  come  to  yoa  at  any  time,  and  Ha]l>ert'' — ^this 
was  a  cousin — "  will  look  after  yon  in  any oontingeney  that  might  arise 
zeqoiring  masculine  assistance." 

**  Why  should  Frank  Halbert  be  expected  to  look  after  me,  instead 
of  my  own  son?''  demanded  Mrs.  iWwai^  with  tearful  dignity. 
"  Bat  all  young  men  axe  alike  in  these  days^— «11  ssUisb-and  thinking 
only  of  tn^  own  pleasure." 

"  Tf  you  believe  tliat  I  am  thinking  of  ray  own  pleasure,  you  are 
p;reatly  mistaken," said  Ik^t  son,  gravely.  "I  was  never  le^sa  disposed 
iur  pleasure  in  my  life.  1  wisii  you  would  trust  me  and  believe  tiiat  I 
woold  net  ffjo  away  in  this  manner  without  a  good  leason/^ 

Somethmg  in  his  tone^-some  unintentional  betrayal  of  the  oon« 
straint  he  was  putting  on  himself — made  Mrs.  Derwcnt  forget  her 
petiiljuife.  Slie  looked  at  him  with  a  quick^  solicitous  glaooe.  "Is 
anything  tlie  matter,  Greofirey  t"  she  asked. 

^  NoUiing,  mamma,''  he  answored,  caressingly,  "  except  that  I  am 
sorry  to  worry  you  in  any  way,  and  yet  it  is  r^lly  necessary,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  that  I  should  take  this  journey." 

**  Oh,  if  it  is  business — "  she  said :  that  word  meant  to  her  all  that 
was  vague  and  disagreeable ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  that  we  had  any 
interests  connected  with  Mexico." 

Not  dirsetlTy-^bat  indirectly,"  answered  her  son,  hating  himself 
for  the  evasion  that  savored  of  falsehood,  whidh  of  all  things  he  most 
despite?].  Then  he  ^dded,  quickly,  "  You  must  trust  me,  and  believe 
that  I  would  not  unnecessarily  leave  you  alone.  Besides,  you  will 
really  not  be  alone.    As  I  have  said,  Sibyl—" 

"Ob,  Sibyl  is  always  ready  to  wm,"  said  Mrs.  Derwmt.  " My 
own  daughter  could  not  be  more  kind  and  devoted.  Ah,  Geoffrey,  if 
I  could  only  hope  that  some  day  she  would  really  be  my  daughter  !" 

"It  is  best  to  let  the  future  take  c.ire  of  itself"  rf|)lietl  Geoffrey, 
rising.  Thiii  was  the  last  subject  he  wished  to  discuss.  The  very 
name  of  Sibyl  Lenox  was  like  the  touch  of  fire  to  a  burn.  "  I  will 
bring  yoa  all  the  pretty  things  I  can  find  in  Mexico,"  he  said ;  "and 
meanwhile  you  must  take  care  of  yourself  and  not  fret." 

There  was  a  tender  farewell,  for  the  mother  and  son  were  truly 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  tiien,  with  a  great  sense  oi'  relief,  Dorwont 
found  himself  speeding  as  last  a.s  steam  could  cariy  him  toward  the 
distant,  mysterious  land  of  New  Spain. 
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He  met  Mordl  in  the  dfy  of  Mezioo;  and  op  to  that  Sanday 

morning  in  the  Alameda  all  seemed  going  well  win  the  negotialiona 
for  the  mine.  Then  suddenly  an  ob8tiicle  was  thrown  in  iho  way, — 
whother  a  real  obf^taple,  or  merely  a  trick  of  trade,  Derwent  felt  him- 
self unable  to  determine ;  but  his  firmness  seemed  to  have  an  effect^  fur 
a  day  or  two  afterwaida  Mofdl  annoanoed  that  thejr  woe  ready  for 
investigation.  "You  will  go  to  Guadalajara/'  he  said,  *'wheve  Fer- 
nandes  is  ready  to  make  all  arrangements  for  showing  yon  the  mine. 
You  will  have  to  make  a  trip  of  sixty  or  «v>venty  niileg  on  raule»back 
into  a  very  rough  country;  but  I  supfxxse  you  don't  miod  that?" 
Not  in  the  least,"  saiil  Derwent,  quietly. 

**  I  don't  think  It  will  knoek  yon  up, — ^yon  look  like  a  man  who 
oould  stand  hardship  pretty  well, — and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  mine  m  one  does  not  see  in  the  States,  Don't  try  to 
talk  to  the  owners.  It  will  do  no  ^(xA.  Let  Fernnndrz  manage  them. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  verify  our  statements  about  the  width  of  the 
vetna  and  the  yalne  of  the  ocea.  If  the  property  mitB  you,  we  will 
keep  our  word  about  getting  possession  of  it.  I  will  give  yon  a  letter 
to  Fernandez  and  telegraph  oesides  that  you  are  on  the  way,  so  that 
he  will  be  ready  for  you.    I  hope  all  will  go  well." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  oon<:«rDed,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  siioiild  not 

§0  well,"  said  Derwent,  who  was  mentally  set  down  by  the  other  as 
lie  eoolert  pawn  he  had  ever  aem  engaged  for  the  fint  time  in  sneh  a 
bosiiies^s.  Uia  mind  bad  nndergtme  a  rapid  and  complete  drnnge  with 
regnnl  to  the  vonng  man  during  the  few  d;n*H  of  their  p<»rsonn]  in- 
tercourse. Anticipating  complete  ipjnorancf  and  an  unlimited  <  :!pacity 
for  imposition, — of  which,  however,  he  had  virtuously  determined  not 
to  take  advuitage, — he  found  a  man  oonoerning  whom  he  ftrmnlated 
his  opinion  to  ^or  Fernandea  in  eharaoterifltic  terms. 

"  There  is  no  jrood  in  attempting  any  tricks  wifli  him,"  he  wrote. 
"  He  is  wide-awake  and  shrewd  to  the  last  degree.  We  must  do  a 
square  business  with  him,  if  we  are  to  do  any  at  all,  and  be  i^atisfied 
with  a  moderate  profit  I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  put  a  higher 
price  on  the  mine,  out  there  iano  hope  of  advancing  it  now.  He  will 
pay  what  he  i^^(h1,  or  nothii^.  I  sounded  him,  aM  am  sure  of  that. 
K^'f  p  Barrera  quiet  if  you  ean.  Ab  for  the  mine,  it  oan  stand  on  ita 
merits.    I  have  no  fear  of  Ihat.^' 

Preceded  by  cautioua  like  these,  Derwent  finally  took  leave  of  the 
dty  of  Mexico  and  aet  his  ftoe  toward  the  beanttfbl  city,  with  the 
Spanish  name,  which  lies  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lerma. 


Rekn  first  in  llic  liLdit  of  n  punwl  which  filled  lli»>  whole  earth 
and  sky  with  roseate  tiii.sh,  (iMadalajara,  with  its  slender  towers  and 
shining  domes  rising  out  of  tlie  wide,  verdant  plain,  seemed  to  Derwent 
like  a  dty  of  a  dNam, — as  ftit  and  white  and  graeefiil  as  if  Imilded 
of  marbte  and  ivory  instead  of  common  brides  and  mortar.  '*La 
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P^Ia  del  Occidente,''  a  friendly  MurioMi  lUIow-timveUer  told  him  it 
me  oalkd ;  and  the  poelioBl^Haiiie  suitod  its  apncaranoe  irdl,  as  it  laj 

f>te^|>ed  in  punset  color,  the  spires  of  it."  ontliedral  ri«inf^  fljr«inst  tlie 
{xllndd  sky,  its  Byzantine  domes  ^Imving  with  iridesct'iii  culor,  -hacied 
avenues  leadioe  tu  its  gates  from  all  dtrectioiis,aDd  exquisite  ranges  of 
aaure  hdgfala  naming  the  beantifhl  expanse  of  tiie  great  valley  whidi 
enoonopeaBed  it. 

"What  a  picture  !"  said  Derwent  to  himself,  as  he  craned  his  neck 
ont  of  the  window  of  the  railvvav-car  to  take  it  in  more  fnllv.  "And 
what  a  oouutiy  I"  he  added,  as  his  glance  swept  from  the  pearly  towers 
to  the  wide,  Inminooe  horizon,  over  miles  of  level  plain  coveted  with 
tender  green  and  set  with  gleaming  village.  "  As  beautiful  as  Europe^ 
88  pictaresque  and  romantic  as  the  East  I  really  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  I  '^honld  fiTu!  here  !"  he  ended,  pro^aifally,  as  the  train, 
slackening  ita  speed,  pu.s^d  through  a  gap  in  the  city  walls  and  made 
its  slow  way  to  the  siktion. 

^  Yon  were  inquiring  for  the  CSosmopolitai"  end  the  eondiHto>  as 
it  finally  stopped.  "Hnre  is  ^e  porter."  And  he  pointed  to  a  tell^ 
plcnder  Mexican,  wearing  a  short,  braided  jacket,  and  the  name  Off  the 
hotel  in  large  letters  around  the  crown  of  his  sombrero. 

This  dignified  parson  took  Derwent's  valise,  invited  him  by  a  gesture 
toftSlow,  and  threaded  his  way  easilj  through  the  crowd  toward  the 
]AMe  of  «it.  Decliiihig  a  carriage, — for  the  exquisite  evening  air 
made  walking  a  delight, — Derwent  followed  his  guide  along  a  street 
which  led  past  a  beautiful  old  church  with  an  elaborately-sculptured 
front  of  browustone,  through  a  lovely  plaza  green  with  trees  and  fra- 
grant with  roees  and  violet^  wbei^  a  military  band  was  plaving  and 
nmnbers  of  people  were  sitting  and  walking,  up  a  crowded  morongh- 
fare  lined  with  handsome  hnildings,  and  finally  into  the  court-yard 
of  a  lar^i-c  Spanish  house,  where  at  the  head  of  the  broad  stone  steps 
he  was  met  by  an  En^lish-sp  aking  landlord,  who  relieved  him  of  all 
further  necessity  tu  think  for  himself. 

An  hour  hrter  he  was  seated  at  one  of  the  small  tables  placed  in- 
vitingly around  the  gallery  whidi  overlooked  the  laige  inner  vaJ&Oy  or 
court,  with  Sefior  Fernando?:  oppnsito  him.  Thn  ?wne  was  altogether 
charming  to  eyes  fresh  from  a  more  northern  latitude.  The  polishe<l 
tiles  that  formed  the  floor  of  the  wide  gallery  stretched  to  a  stoue  bal- 
nstride  where  broad-leafed  tropioil  plants  were  set  in  large  pots,  while 
through  the  great  mches  that  sprang  from  pillar  to  pillar  the  dark- 
violet  sky,  sown  with  golden  stars,  looked  down.  Around  the  gallery 
various  other  partir^  were  dining  at  the  tables  set  here  and  there, 
waiters,  noiseless  as  Oriental  slaves,  skimmed  lightly  back  aud  fortli 
ovet  the  smooth  pavement,  the  air  was  soft  as  a  caress,  and — most 
important  point— toe  euutM  was  excellent 

In  the  wtervals  of  doing  justice  to  it,  Derwent  atndied  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  to  whom  Morell  had  consigned  him,  Sefior  Fer- 
nandez was  })robably  of  middle  age,  but  he  bore  his  years  lightly.  A 
slender,  dark  man,  well  bred,  well  dressed,  with  ail  the  courteous 
SMvilj  of  his  ooontiy,  it  was  impossible  not  to  find  him  agrooablo ; 
yet  Derwent  was  conscious  of  a  senttnD»nt  of  distmst  which  lie  ooidd 
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onhr  account  for  by  believin|(  that  it  sprang  from  a  wamif^  glvon  Idm 
berore  he  entered  Mexico  by  a  man  who  knew  the  country  well. 

"The  men,"  he  said,  "  whnm  I  adviBe  you  to  look  most  sharply 
after  iu  buiiiuei>s  deaiinga  are  Mexicaua  who  have  learned  their  bosiuess 
medioda  in  the  States.  It  is  a  sad  fiui  that  io  the  matter  of  homtty 
they  are  very  liJcdy  to  be  dcmonliaed.  DoeGoi't  say  much  for  oar 
higher  civilization,  does  it?  I  never  regretted  trusting  a  native  Mex- 
ican, but  when  you  find  one  who  is  thoroughly  Amerioaniied  it  is 
generally  sate  to  ^v  :uc  h  him." 

This  warning  i'lvm  a  shrewd  praotioal  man  bad  atnwk  Berwent 
aa  lather  an  amnsing  oommentary  on  the  higher  dviliaation  whidi  at 
another  moment  the  ^eaker  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  arrogate 
to  himself  and  his  people.  But  he  romemboml  it  wht  n  Morell  said  to 
him,  "  You'll  find  Fernandez  speaks  English  perfectly — he  lived  six- 
teen years  io  California — and  is  thoroughly  oonversant  with  American 
liabits.  He^B  a  capital  partner  for  me.  He  managaa  the  Meiicana 
and  gets  the  mines,  while  I  introduce  them  to  the  ootioe  of  inqairing 
investors  like  yourself.    You'll  like  him,  I  know." 

Derwent  wa^  doubtful  on  this  point,  and  he  still  reraaintxl  doubtful 
when  he  met  Senor  Fernandez.  Yet  there  could  be  no  ({ueiition  of 
that  gentleman's  agreeable  qoalitieB.  As  they  dined  together  be  proved 
a  very  pleasant  companion, — waived  the  discussion  of  business,  talked 
of  the  attractions  of  Guadalajara,  lightly  sketched  its  history,  and 
deftly  changed  his  tone  when  he  found  that  Derwent  had  scant  sym- 
pathy for  the  aggressions  and  tyrannies  of  the  so-called  liberal"  gov- 
ernment. Scfior  Fernandez,  it  appeared,  was  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  always  find  it  oonvmient  to  uphold  the  existing  order  of  things. 
He  spoke  familiarly  of  ministers  and  governors,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  Derwent  denotiTif«l  the  wholesale  robbery  and  persecution  of  the 
Church,  was  evidently  ton  liifjhly  civilized  to  possess  either  religion  or 
patriotism,  and  thought  tiiut  the  golden  day  oi  promise  would  dawu 
for  Mexico  when,  giving  up  her  "antiquated  coatoms,"  she  would  be 
recreated  according  to  the  admirable  pattern  of  her  ndgfabor  aeross 
the  lUo  Grande.  He  was  somewhat  astonished  by  Derwent^s  reply  to 
this. 

When  that  day  comes,  if  it  ever  does,"  sud  the  young  man^ 
"  your  ooQOtry  will  cease  to  be  worth  caring  for.   She  will  lose  her 

iiraividuality  and  become  a  feeble  copy  of  a  cixniization  altogether  alicD 
to  that  which  bos  made  her  what  she  is.  All  that  renders  her  meet 
attractive  to  those  who  have  any  onltured  appreciation  will  disappear, 
— the  foreign  charm  of  her  beauiifid  old  cities,  the  exquisite  manners 
of  her  people,  the  decorum  of  her  women,  the  respectful  obedience  of 
her  chiluren,  the  grace  o£  her  picturesque,  nnhumed  life ;  but,  more 
than  that,  the  thin^  that  she  will  copy  will  be  the  worst  things  in  the 
civiliratinn  she  desii-es  to  imitate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'sharp' 
Amoriaui  practices  will  be  among  the  first  improvements  that  Amerioaa 
admirers  will  import  into  Mexico." 

Seflor  Femandes  smiled,  but  it  was  in  a  somewhat  disooncerled 
manner,  as  he  bowed  over  his  glass  of  claret.  *'  I  am  deligl  tc  rl  to  find 
that  you  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  Mexico,''  he  said.     Most  Ameri- 
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mm  think  that  we  have  modi  to  learn,  and  that  we  cannot  do  better 
thim  cx>p7  their  more  fcnrlaitttft  ocNuitiy. 

"  Most  Americans — like  their  Eoelbh  kinsmen — are  too  narrow- 
minded  to  understand  that  patent  Anglo-Saxon  methcxk  of  civilization 
don't  Rnit  evor\'  pdjilr,"  said  Derwent.  "God  know-,  they  had  better 
reform  themselves  belore  setting  out  to  reform  the  world.  But  you 
take  nothing  more,  sefior  :  may  I  ofifer  you  a  oigar?" 

It  mv  MoepCed  and  lighted,  the  table  eleered,  and  then  the  two 
men  kldrad  at  oich  other  with  a  ghmce  of  mutual  interrogation. 

"  Tjet  us  get  to  busino^'j  now,"  Derwent  said.  You  have  heard 
from  Morel),  of  course.  YotJ  know  that  I  am  here  to  examine  the  mine 
that  you  and  he  are  offering  for  sale.    When  can  we  go  to  see  it 

We  can  start  to-morrow  if  yoQ  like^"  the  other  anaweied.     We  . 
will  take  the  diligc-ncia  to  Eitzatlan,  and  6om  there  it  is  twenty  leadpiea 
on  horseback  to  tlie  Buenu  Esperansa.'' 

** '  The  Good  Hope,' "  said  Derwent,  unconsciously  translating*  "  Is 
that  the  name  of  the  mine?    It  may  be  a  good  omen." 

«  The  man  who  first  found  the  lode  and  fi;ave  it  that  name  thought 
so,  and  it  proved  so  good  a  hope  to  him  that  he  realised  a  fortune  from 
It.  Several  fortune;,  in  fact,  have  beoi  realised  from  the  Bnena  Espe- 
ranxa ;  but  now  the  water  in  troublesome,  the  ores  have  grown  rebe!- 
liouii,  the  present  owners  are  too  poor  to  handle  the  property,  and  so 
they  will  sell.  It  Lb  a  wonderful  mine  to  go  for  such  a  price,  Mr.  Der- 
weot  Yon  will  mj  that  when  yon  see  it'' 

'^If  so»  the  |inoe  will  be  promptly  paid,"  said  Derwent.  '<Bot 
what  is  that  >f(<rAlI  was  tellini^  me  alxMit  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  owners  with  regard  to  the  sale?" 

"  Oh,  there  is  one  of  them  who  is  dissatisfied, — thinks  the  mine 
ought  to-  bring  more,  doesn't  want  to  sell  at  all,  in  ihot,  and  regtole 
Inmiig  joined  in  the  bond.  But  the  others  brooght  pressure  to  near 
on  him  and  made  him  sign  :  so  you  need  not  fear  about  the  title." 

Thi^  was  explicit  enone;li,  and  cnffiripntlv  ]>!;njsible;  but  the  same 
instinct  ot  distrust  which  he  had  l>een  eons(*ious  of  at  first  made  Der- 
went say  to  himself  that  there  was  something  iu  the  trangaotion  which 
mi^t  not  nerhaps  refleet  oredit  upon  Sefior  Feraandes  if  known.  It 
plainly  didfnot  ooncem  him,  however,  to  take  up  the  vaguely-suspected 
j^r?evartfv>  nf  ;in  unknown  Mexican.  That  must  be  8ettle<1  hptwfM?n 
the  parties  oQUoerncd.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  mine, 
and,  if  assured  of  its  value,  pay  the  price  asked,  in  case  a  good  title 
eonid  be  s>^en^  him.  It  was  settled  that  they  would  start  the  next 
morning,  and,  since  nothing  could  be  determined  until  this  joomey  was 
mnrle,  Derwent,  who  heard  seductive  strains  of  musio  near  bjr,  proposed 
that  they  Fhniild  finish  their  cif^ars  in  the  open  air. 

**  We  will  go  to  the  plaza,"  said  SeQor  Fernandez.  "  Every  one  is 
then  to-nk;ht.  Ton  will  see  some  very  pretty  women.  Guadalajara 
Is  fiunouB  wt  its  beanty.*' 

**  There  are  very  pretty  women  in  MexiooJ*  observefl  the  yooi^ 
man.  "In  fact,  T  think  that  one  face  which  I  saw  in  the  Alameda 
last  Sunday  morning  is  th*'  most  l)eautifal  I  ever  saw  anv where." 

**Oh,  Mexitx),  l)eing  the  capitui,  gutliei^s  its  beauty  from  ail  jMirta 
Yok  XLY.— IS 
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of  the  country,  and  uf  courne  it  has  more  fashion,  more  Htyle,"  replied 
FenandcK,  ^Bat  it  is  bard  to  iupuB  Gudahjara  for  lovely  girla. 
Come  and  jodge  for  yourself." 

They  pa5?se<l  out  into  the  soft,  tropic  night.  The  plajra  from  wliich 
the  music  proceeded  was  only  a  blook  distant,  and  wh^^n  they  gained  it 
Derwent  toought  that  he  had  seen  nothing  more  han(iHoiiie  aud  im- 
ponng  even  in  the  dtf  of  MaiioD  &an  the  anrrofmidincs  of  tin  beao- 
tiful  garden  which  occupied  the  oentre  of  die  large  hollow  square,  the 
old  Plaza  de  Armas,  that  was  always  the  scene  of  tumult  and  fighting 
whenever  rpvoltition  arose  or  war  invaded  the  city.  To-nicrht,  how- 
ever, it  ^\as  ilifficult  to  imagine  that  it  had  ever  witnessed  such  S(%t)eB. 
In  the  middle  of  the  garden  rose  a  light  Moorish  pavilion,  from  which 
,  a  military  band  was  pouring  forth  mnsio.  Omnge-trses  that  filled  the 
air  with  fra^rnnr^e  of  their  bloesoms  lined  a  broad  walk  snmnnidiDg 
the  parterref5  of  tnrf  niid  flowers  ind  fountains,  where  l)etween  opposite 
rows  of  well-filled  Um  hes  t^o  stmims  (^f  promenaders  were  wnlkiner, 
'—all  the  ladies  in  one  direction,  all  the  men  in  another,  lhu£i  pas^iing 
and  lepaasing  eaoh  other  as  often  as  the  circott  of  the  squire  was  made. 
Electnc  lights  shed  their  white  radiance  over  the  scene,  people  were 
cominu;  and  {^oing  constantly,  joining  the  ranks  or  droppintr  out  of 
them,  sitting  down  to  talk  with  their  friends,  or  passing  trom  group  to 
group.  There  was  animated  movement,  but  not  the  least  disorder,  for 
tlie  perfect  manners  of  the  people  are  ne^er  more  folly  dispUyed  than 
in  these  large  open-air  ^tberings,  where  thesane  courtesy  and  decorum 
reign  which  woald  diatmgoish  a  private  company  in  the  most  caocliisive 
drawing-room. 

Derwent  sat  down  with  his  <x>mpanion  on  the  first  bench  where 
vacant  seats  presented  themselves,  and  looked  at  the  setting  of  this 
attnKstivB  scene.  One  side  of  the  sanare  was  iaoed  by  the  long  and 
handsome  front  of  the  govern<Mr'6  palaoe,  the  other  by  the  great  mass 
of  tho  r^ithidral  !>ni1dings, — a  picturcfqne  mixfnro  of  Byzantine  and 
Greek  architecture,  with  its  tall  towere  rising  ag  iin  t  the  deep-violet 
sky.  XIm  remaining  two  sides  were  lined  by  brilliaiiLly-lighted  arcades, 
and  the  whole  efiect  was  of  a  long-established  order  uid  opnknee. 

"  Oh,  yes,''  said  Sefior  Fermmdes,  in  answer  to  a  remark  to  this 
effect,  "Guadalajam  has  been  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  importance 
for  more  than  two  Inindml  ywirs.  It  is  only  second  in  importnnpe  to 
Mexico  itself.  But  ob^rve  whether  or  not  1  have  spoken  to  you  cor- 
reetly  of  the  heanty  of  our  ladies.*' 

"  I  have  already  seen  a  number  of  pretty  fiioes,"  answered  Derwent. 
"  Guadalajara  is  evidently  *  La  Peria  ddi  Uocidente'  in  many  reflects. 
But — by  Jove !  it  can't  be  possible  1—- yes,  it  in  Well,  this  is  ear- 
tainly  extraorrlinary  !" 

As  he  uttered  these  quick,  disjointed  remarks,  his  companion  tamed, 
stared  at  him  for  an  instan^  and  then,  following  the  oireetion  of  his 
glance,  saw  in  the  line  of  promcnaders  a  tall,  handsome  mail  of  di»» 
Anguished  Ix^rrng  advancing  \\\\h  a  lyoantifnl  girl  on  his  arm.  She 
walked  with  r  «»tpp  ns  firm,  a  carriage  as  stately,  as  his  own,  and  they 
were  botii  ui  appearance  so  striking  that  they  would  have  attracted 
attention  anywhsM^ 
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^Oh !  yoQ  know  Bon  Msorisio,  then  V*  said  Fenitiide%  in  «  tone 

ef  surprifli^  which,  had  Derwcnt  observed,  would  have  struck  him  as 

not  being  very  well  pleased.  But  he  did  not  obsorvo  at  all.  He  was 
looking  at  the  lovely  face  of  the  girl  passing  hy,  as  he  answered, 
absently, —  . 

"  Bon — who  ?  No,  I  don't  know  the  man  at  all  Bnt  that  is  the 
same  ladj  I  saw  in  tiie  iJameda  in  Mexico  last  Sondaj.  How  oarioos 
that  she  should  be  here!" 

"  No  moro  onrions  thriTi  tlvif  yon  app  hrT**  vonrself,"  answered  the 
other,  '^tiiilinL'.  '  I  lio-e  people  have  a  large  hiu^ienda  near  thin  place, 
and  I>uu  Maurkiu  ha^  evidently  couie  in  to  meet  hi^  daughter  uu  iier 
rstam  fcom  Mexico." 

"  But  Morell  told  me  that  her  father  was  an  Irishman/' 

"Well,  so  he  is.  Do  yon  think  he  looks  like  a  Mexicran?  He  is 
Don  Manrizio  Onnond,  who  married  tlie  great  Cardella  heiress.  She 
had  a  magni6cent  estate,  but  he  has  doubled  or  trebled  it  since  it  came 
into  his  Imnds.  He  has  remarkable  business  c^iabilities ;  hot  then  he 
had  such  opportunities  as  do  not  come  to  many  men.  His  daughter  is 
very  handsome,  and  a  greater  heiress  than  her  mc^er.  It  is  said  that 
her  father  will  look  at  no  ono  lf<«  thnn  a  minoe  for  her." 

**But  princes  do  not  exist  in  Mexico. 

"  No :  we  have  oni^  a  few  great  lauded  aristocrats  to  represent  them. 
Bnt  Don  Maorixio,  it  is  said,  will  ^  to  the  Old  World  for  an  alliance 
for  his  daughter.  He  comeK,  I  l>ehevs^  of  a  noble  fomily  himself ;  and 
as  for  the  Oardellas,  everybody  knows  tlmt  th'  v  ;m*  of  pure  fipinish 
descent  and  have  held  their  lands  by  royal  gnuiL  slnc!  the  Conquest." 

The  matrimonial  prospects  of  the  Sefiorita  Ormond  seem  to  be  a 
rod  ded  CBOvassed,"  said  Derwent  Morell  told  me^  when  I  saw 
her  in  the  Alameda,  that  she  would  probably  marry  her  cousin,  the 
representative  of  her  mother^s  fomily,  in  order  to  restore  the  lands  to 
the  name." 

**The  Cardellas  are,  of  course,  anxious  tor  that;  but  it  is  said  that 
Don  Maurizio  does  not  fovor  the  idea.  How  Dofia  Zarifo  stands  her- 
self I  have  never  heard,  bat  she  will  certainly  have  a  word  to  say  in 

the  matter,  or  report  does  her  injustice." 

"  Rbo  lin«  too  noble  and  too  strong  a  face  not  to  have  a  word — the 
most  important  word — to  say,"  Derwent  remarked,  positively.  "That 
girl  wiii  never  allow  her  hand  to  be  given  away-  fur  cuusideratious  of 
fomily  or  ambiticn. — But  they  do  not  return.  Sorely  tbc^  have  grown 
tired  of  walking  very  soon." 

"  Probably  they  were  only  taking  a  turn  around  the  plaza  while 
looking  for  seats,''  eaid  Fernandez.  "Shall  we  walk  and  look  for 
themr 

"Ifyall  means,"  answered  Derwent,  rising  lightly.  As  with  his 
etmipanion  he  fell  into  place  in  the  ctroHng  masculine  throng,  he  did 
not  think  of  the  diflRerenoe  between  the  fii-st  time  he  had  seen  DoQa 
Zarifa  and  the  present.  The  first  time  he  had  hem  indifferent  whether 
he  saw  her  again  or  n6t,  while  now  he  was  conscious  of  a  strong  desire 
to  look  once  more  on  a  iacc  tiiat  fascinated  him  like  a  rare  and  exq^uisite 
piiotnre» 
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Bat,  although  he  made  several  oiranlte  of  the  plaaa,  and  soaniied  aa 

do^ly  as  was  oompatible  with  good  mannecB  the  row  of  faces  on  eaoh 
sido  of  tlie  promeiiade^  he  had  no  further  gliflnpse  of  Don  Manriaio  or 
his  daughter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"A  LABYRINTH  of  mountains,  which,  arid  and  desolato,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  distance;  infinitely  varied  in  form,  suggesting  inexpres- 
sible and  awful  ooutortious;  full  uf  deep,  sad  shadows,  lonely,  terrify- 
ing, like  a  sombre  and  tempestnous  ocean  suddenly  petrified  with  awe 
at  the  whisper  of  God.'' 

So  has  a  Mexican  writer  impressively  described  the  re^on  of  the 
^reat  Sierras  that  lift  tlieir  desolate  heights  al)ovc  the  fertile  table  land. 
The  flanks  of  these  vast  ranges,  aa  tliey  stretcli  down  to  tiie  tierra  call- 
enUy*  are  clothed  with  tropical  forests,  but  as  they  rise  above  the  plateau  . 
—in  itself  from  six  to  eight  thousand  ftet  above  the  kvd  of  the  sea— 
they  are  bare  of  all  v^etatioo,  and  their  m^ed  forms,  rent  and  torn 
by  volcanic  action  into  deej)  chasms  and  gor^^,  wild,  inaccessible  jicaks, 
and  wonderful  serrated  ridges,  snggeet  the  immediate  presence  of  nature's 
most  terrible  and  resistless  forces.  No  one  can  shake  off  a  sease  of  awe, 
and  of  a  distaste  amonnting  to  repugnance,  in  travelling  through  these 
regions,  so  wild,  so  (h>olate,  and  so  forbidding. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  region  that  Derwent  found  himself 
three  or  four  days  after  leaving  Guadalajara.  A  journey  on  mule-back 
of  twer)ty  leiigues  liad  brought  him  into  the  heart  of  the  great  Sierra 
Madre,  and  when  he  was  told  tliat  the  mine  was  at  band  he  looked  on 
a  scene  that  for  wildness,  sublimity,  and  loveliness  oonld  hardly  be 
matdied  in  the  world.  They  were  threading  their  way  along  one  of 
the  great  barrancas^ — immense  gorges  that  divide  the  mountains  and 
descend  often  to  a  depth  of  three  or  lour  tliousand  feet, — while  all 
around  great*  peaks  thrust  tliemselves  against  the  sky,  varying  only 
in  the  wnpt  ruggedness  of  their  forms,  invariable  in  the  desolate 
bamnmcBB  ox  their  aspect. 

The  group  of  ridel's  parsing  in  single  file  along  the  shelf-like  road 
that  overhung  the  barranca  added  the  only  touch  of  life  to  the  scene. 
There  were  five  in  the  party, — Derwent,  Fernandez,  a  Mexican  named 
Aranda  whom  Fernandez  iutroduoed  as  one  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
and  two  servants,  known  in  Mezioo  as  tnoeoa.  The  two  riders  in  fimit 
of  Derwent  were  a  cwitinual  source  of  pleasure  to  his  eye,  from  the 
picturesque  appearance  which  they  presented,  with  their  silver-inlaid 
bridles,  their  elabonUcly-<kxx)rate<l  saddles,  their  leggings  of  stamped 
and  fringed  leatlier,  and  tiieir  short  jackets  which  aflbrded  an  excellent 
view  of  the  pistols  diey  wore  in  a  belt  around  the  waist  The  two  mosot 
behind  were,  in  modified  degree,  not  leas  striking  in  aspect,  and  Der- 
went had  a  humorous  sense  of  his  own  commonplace  appearance  in  a 
tweed  suit  and  soft  felt  hat. 

Presently  a  rare  and  welcome  sound  came  to  their  ears, — Uie  sound 


•  The  "hot  buids"  of  the  coast. 
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of  falliii'^  water.  From  a  gorge  that  opened  upon  tlie  barranca  a 
small  stream  issued,  and,  crossing  their  path,  fell  in  a  suceesstoii  of 
leaping  cascades  to  the  depths  bdow.  A  road  turned  off  into  the  gorge, 
ana  this  thej  fi>llowed.  It  was  hardly  more  than  a  trail  alon^  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  ever  mounting  higher  in  the  midst  of  scenery  that 
grew  more  wildly  pieturcsqiie  with  every  step.  Wherever  there  is 
water  in  Mexico,  luxuriant  verdure  follows  ;  ami  the  ravine  was  full  of 
a  greenness  absolutely  enchanting  afler  the  arid  desolation  of  tlie  scenes 
over  whidi  they  had  passed. 

Tnniiii  j:  to  Derwent,  Fernandez  said  that  the  stream  would  lead 
them  imme<liately  to  the  luouth  of  the  minp,  anr],  while  ho  was  des- 
canting on  the  great  advantages  that  water  so  near  at  hand  atfoixled 
for  the  reducing  of  the  ores,  a  sudden  turu  of  the  winding  way  brought 
them  into  full  view  of  a  commandiDg  monotaiii,  and,  extaiding  nia 
hand  with  a  dramatic  gestine,  he  said,  *'  There  is  the  Bnena  Esperanau'' 

It  made  an  impressive  picture,  and  one  that  Derwent  was  never 
likely  to  forget.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  gor<i;e  and  closing  it  like 
a  gJitc,  tlie  vast  slopes,  purrouiuled  by  deep  raflons,  ruse  upwanl  into  a 
peak  tiiat  dominated  all  the  surrounding  heights.  Was  it  the  young 
man's  ftnoy  that  gave  a  pecnliar  air  of  mmesty  to  this  towering  crest, 
uplifted  in  regal  calm  against  the  deep-blue  sky?  Alreadv,  as  they 
cHnil)e<l  upward  Ix'sido  the  ehafing  «tream,  he  could  fee  a  dark  opening 
in  its  side,  wiiich  let!  to  the  treasure  bnrie«l  within  its  heart  in  distant 
ages  by  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature.  What  faiiy-tale  of  man's 
imagination  can  equal  the  reality  of  this  sober  fact?  The  chamber  of 
Aladdin  was  poor  compared  to  the  wealth  that  might  be  held  in  the 
lodes  to  which  that  passage  ran.  So  Derwent  said  to  himself,  smiling 
a  little  at  his  own  fan^  i*-^,  as  they  dismounted  before  the  arched  en- 
trance of  a  tunnel  (lra[>ed  by  vines  and  surrounde<l  by  luxuriant 
greenery,  while  the  stream,  now  near  its  head,  dashed  in  white  foam 
over  the  rocks  just  below. 

"This  tunnel  goos  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  (Aits  the  vein 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,"  said  Fernandez.  Of  course, 
as  you  |)erceive," — pointing  to  the  water  i.«suin!'  frof^i  it, — "  it  drains 
the  mine  to  that  depth:  so  we  can  examine  it.  But  tirst  come  up  the 
lull  and  look  at  tne  eroppings.  I  want  to  know  if  yoa  ever  saw 
anything  to  equal  them." 

Leaving  their  mules,  they  climl)ed  up  the  steep,  almost  jierpendicu- 
Jar  monntain-side,  and  mow  found  the  quartz  vein,  ili-tinctly  traceable 
as  a  light  seam,  running  across  the  slope.  For  a  surtace-^^howing,  its 
dimensions  were  immense.  Derwent  followed  it  for  at  least  a  mile, 
and  ^nd  its  width  never  less  than  twelve  ieet,  and  often  more. 
Various  shafts  had  been  sunk,  and  the  rich  ore  piled  around  the 
mouth  of  each  proved  the  value  and  permanency  of  the  mine. 

"It  has  IxxMi  twice  in  bonanza,"  said  Fernandez, "  and  millions 
have  been  taken  from  it.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Derwent,  that  you  never 
aaw  sndi  a  mine  offered  before  ibr  so  little  money." 

Derwent  was,  indeed,  quite  sure  of  this.  Every  indication  proved 
the  great  value  of  the  property ;  but  as  his  conviction  of  its  value 
inoroiaed,  so  also  did  his  oonvictioa  that  there  was  something  unusual, 
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•Dcl  calcuiated  to  inspire  distrust,  iu  the  iact  that  it  shuuid  be  otiered 
fimr  io  low  «  prioe. 

He  said  nothing  of  this  to  Femandes,  however,  until  tfter  they  bad 
tborondily  enmiMd  the  ioteriOT  to  the  depth  of  the  tonnel.  This 
was  a  long,  a  very  laborious,  and  a  very  disajjreeablo  business  ;  but  the 
result  oonfirmwl  all  that  had  been  said.  The  lodes  iiKTeased  in  size 
and  riciiuei^  as  depth  wa£>  reached  ]  and  Derweut  6aw  no  rea^n  to 
doubt  SeBor  Aisnda's  statement  that  In  the  lower  shafl  (now  filled 
with  water)  the  vein  \va8  eighteen  feet  wide  and  very  rich  in  silver. 

When  they  hn  l  ."-trugjrled  back  to  the  bglit  of  day,  along  the 
apparently  intennmable  tunnel,  and  .sat  down  in  tlio  sweet  outer  air  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  the  yuung  man  spoke  witik  <|uiet  deliberateneM. 

The  mine  is  all  that  you  have  described  it,  Sellor  Femandes,"  he 
said,  and  apparently  well  worth  the  priee  asked.  But,  to  speak 
frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  owners  can  afibrd  to  sell  at  this  (Hnoe, 
nor  where  your  profits  in  the  transaction  arc  to  come  from." 

Fernandez  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  '*  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
strikes  you  in  this  way,''  he  said.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain.  As 
for  the  owners^  what  can  they  do  but  sell  ?  The  mine  is  neb,  bat  they 
cannot  work  it :  it  has  gone  beyond  them.  The  water  is  very  strongs 
and  before  the  shaft  ran  be  carried  deeper,  a  pump  most  be  pot  in. 
They  have  no  money  lor  such  an  exj>cnse." 

*^  Tiiere  is  ore  enough  iu  sij^ht  to  pay  thut  and  all  other  expenses 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

"  To  pay  expenses,  yes, — but  not  to  make  mueh  profit  whoi  worked 
by  the  wUio  process.  There  is  the  explanation,  ^lr.  Berwent.  The 
Buena  fcjperanza  yielded  a  fortune  in  its  doeile  ores  ;  but  the  ores  are 
now  refractory,  and  the  wealth  that  it  still  holds  cau  be  extracted  only 
by  a  large  outlay  of  money.  Capital  must  take  hold  of  it,  and  work 
it  on  a  great  scale.   The  day  is  past  for  small  thin^'' 

"That  is  true,"  said  Derwent  "This  is  a  mine  which  will  yield 
immensely,  but  it  iiiust,  as  you  say,  be  worke<l  on  a  p:reat  scale.  Put 
the  owners  aside,  tiicn  :  where  is  your  profit  in  the  matter?" 

"I  thought  Morell  had  explained  that,"  answered  Fernandez. 
*'  We  expect  to  make  our  profit  ffom  you.  If  700  work  the  min^  we 
want  a  share  in  it ;  if  you  sell  it  (whi<u  I  suppose  to  be  yoor  intention), 
we  want  a  share  of  your  profit^  as  a  return  for  having  put  into  your 
hands  a  veiy  good  thing." 

"  I  was  under  the  impression,"  said  Derwent,  "  that  it  is  usually 
the  seller,  and  not  the  buyer,  who  |)ays  the  intermediate  ugeut  bis 
oommisBion." 

"  That  might  easily  have  been  arranged,"  returned  the  other.  "  We 

nce<l  only  have  jtskcd  you  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  mine,  instead 
of  twenty  thousand,  and  we  should  have  made  ten  thousand  apiece. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  Buena  Esiperauza  is  not  worth  as  mueh  as 
that." 

"  The  Buena  ESsperanza  may  be  worth  it,  but  I  sboold  not  have 

given  it,"  Derweut  replie<l. 

"You  might,  if  you  had  never  hcnnl  of  tlic  lower  ]>rioe,"  said 
Fernandez,  cabuly.    "  I  am  not  flattering  you,  Mr.  Derweut,  when  I 
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say  that  you  know  how  to  j  udge  a  mine.  And  yon  are  aware  that  this 
mine  is  worth  tea  timea  what  is  asked  iat  it.   When  MoreU  reoeived 

TOUT  letter,  he  eaid  to  me,  *  Here  is  a  man  who  wants  a  mine  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  to  tnkf  into  tlie  L'n-tit  mnrl^-'ts  of  the  world  and  sell 
for  a  big  price.  In  order  to  succet-ti  m  i\us,  he  must  have  a  good  mine. 
We  will  sell  hira  the  Bueiiu  E.-?peranza  at  iu  bottoiu  price,  and  then 
we  will  make  onr  profit  by  sharing  in  hie.  When  we  have  pot  aiich 
a  property  in  his  hands,  he  cannot  refuse  this/  I  am  sure  Moiell 
was  riglit,  Mr.  Derwent.  Yon  cannot  leiuse  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement." 

"  And  if  I  do  refuse,"  said  Derweut, — for  I  ol^eot  very  mncli  to 
having  iTortners  in  my  badness, — ^whrt  then  ?^ 

*<Then  we  must  ask  you  to  pay  &rty  thonsand  dolhiia  for  the 
mine.    That  is  oar  lowest  prioe." 

There  was  n  silence.  Had  Derwent  followed  his  impulse,  he  would 
have  rirseu  to  bid  leet,  said,  curtly,  "  I  decline  to  buy  your  mine  on  any 
termd,"  and,  mounting  bis  mule,  have  ridden  away.  But  it  requireil 
only  a  moment's  refleotloD  to  show  that  sooh  a  eoorBe  would  be  par- 
ticularly ill  advised  at  present.  Wlicthcr  or  not  Fernandez  meant  to 
flatter  hira  when  he  said  that  he  knew  liow  to  judge  a  mine,  the  &ct 
remained  tliat  he  did  know,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  mine  that 
seemed  to  him  so  well  worth  ]>08se»8iu^  us  the  Bueua  Esperaoza.  He 
had  Baid  to  himself,  as  he  examined  its  lodes,  that  if  all  wait  well  with 
him  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  enough  out  of  this  alone  to  aooomplish 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  And  now,  ailer  he  hml,  its  it  were,  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  tr^sure  that  was  to  re^lc^'m  fortune  and  honor  for 
him,  it  was  snatched  away,  and  he  hud  to  choose  between  resigning  it 
altogether — for  to  pay  the  additional  price  asked  was  impossible— or  to 
share  with  others  tne  profit  needed  by  himself.  It  was  a  hard  decision, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  foraed  upon  him — the  time  and  pbuie 
— made  hira  say  to  himself  that  his  original  distrust  of  Fernaodea  wis 
well  justilied. 

As  he  sat  on  the  green  bank,  witli  the  shade-arched  entrance  of  tlie 
mine  behind  him,  the  ftaming  water  at  his  leet,  and  his  gaze  takin^^  in 
idly  the  two  motos  with  the  tethered  animals  fiulher  down  tlie  stream, 
and  Sefior  Aranda  near  at  hand  smoking  cigarettes,  he  asked  himself 
what  shoidd  do,  with  a  deeire  for  counsel  and  direction  such  as  he 
bad  never  known  ioeibre.  And  wtiiie  he  stUl  hesitated,  uncertain  how 
to  deal  with  the  man  who  he  now  felt  sure  would  take  any  advantace 
of  him,  a  sound  suddenly  smote  on  the  ears  of  all  ^taee,  whidb  made 
them  look  at  each  other  with  a  glance  of  surprised  ioterrog^itkm. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  striking  on  the  rocky  road  as 

became  up  the  gortre,  tlie  enclosinf]^  walls  of  which  condnrtod  the  .sound 
witli  startling  disiiiictiie-ss  in  n  1  aiR-e.  There  was  nothiiiL^  vet  to  be 
seen,  but  the  sounds  made  it  piaiuiy  evident  that  the  rider  was>  liurrying 
his  animal  at  a  pace  very  unsoited  to  the  ehamcter  of  the  way.  Eter- 
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went  saw  the  two  Mexicans  exchange  a  atartled  glances  Then  Aianda 

shrugged  hia  ahonklei8  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  foresees  a  difficulty. 
"  It  is  Barrera/'  he  aaid,  in  l^paniah.  "  I  told  yoa  that  he  had  threat- 
ened to  come." 

And  what  does  he  expect  to  gain  coming  ?"  asked  Fernandez, 
with  an  ezpresBion  of  lip  and  eye  Uiat  did  not  promise  a  vety  amicable 
teeeptioD  for  titat  hurrying  rider.  ^'  He  knows  that  he  can  ao  nothii^. 
I  have  him  here/*  And  he  doaed  hia  hand  with  a  quioki  aignifioant 
gesture. 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  otlier,  cautiously.  "But  Barrera  is  a 
man  who  atope  at  nothing.  It  will  hie  well  to  oondliate  him  if  possible. 
When  he  is  angry,  he  ifr—dangeroDs.'' 

''And  so  am  I  ilangerooa — ^when  I  am  fnovoked,"  returned  Fer- 
iinndez.  "If  Sefior  Barrera  oome<^  bere  to  p^ve  trouble,  instead  of 
coni-i Hating  I  shall  defy  him.  Then  let  him  do  his  worst.  Ue  knows 
that  iie  can  do  nothing." 

The  meaning  of  these  qniek  sentenees  did  not  eaoape  Derwent^ 
thoogh  he  nnderatood  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  wen  spoken. 
Human  tones  nro  much  the  same  in  all  languages,  however,  nnH  th^re 
r-v)uld  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  anger  of  one  man  than  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  other. 

"What  ia  the  matter f  he  asked,  turning  to  Femandes.  "Who 
u  coming?" 

"  We  do  not  know,"  that  gentleman  replied.  "  But  Aranda  thinks 
it  ninv  l>e  the  other  owner  of  the  mine, — the  man  I  told  you  of,  who 
is  dissatistiwl  wUh  the  bai^in.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  matter.  I  can  manage  him,  and  he  has  no 
power  to  do  anything." 

There  was  a  minute^s  further  suspense,  and  thai,  emei^ing  from 
the  L'wn  foliage  at  the  head  of  the  cafUufa,  oame  a  powerful  blnrk 
horse,  ridden  by  a  middle-aged  Mexican,  who,  in  his  picturesque  buck- 
skin dress,  and  his  broad  sombrero  overshadowing  a  strongly-marked 
fiiee,  with  the  dark,  flashing  eye  of  an  eagle,  was  ny  far  the  meat  im- 
posing figure  Derwent  had  jti  bdield.  Handsomer  men  he  had  aeen, 
but  none  who  impressed  him  more  by  an  individuality  <ierived  from  a 
long  line  of  warlike  and  untamed  ancestor-.  "  I  wonder  how  many 
Indian  diiefs,  with  a  strain  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  have  gone  to  make 
thia  man  what  he  is !"  he  thought,  with  a  thrill  ox  irrepressible  admi- 
ntioii.  Simnltaneoosljr  with  the  appearance  of  the  rider  he  fomd  hit 
sympathy  enlisted  on  his  side,  and  said  to  himself  that  the  old  &ble  of 
the  lion  and  the  fox  had  found  another  realization,  when  the  new-oomer 
dbmounted,  and,  striding  forward,  met  Fernandez. 

Whether  he  came  in  peace  or  war  was  a  question  tliut  no  one  would 
have  fonnd  need  to  aak.  The  first  aoand  or  bis  deep-toned  voice  waa 
enough  to  ahow  that  he  waa  animated  by  a  wrath  that  did  not  pause  to 
disficmble  and  consider  phra%8.  It  seeniwl  to  Derwent,  standing  by 
with  intelligence  alert  and  observant,  tlmt  the  character  of  each  man 
was  more  clearly  revealed  to  him  by  manner  because  he  did  not  under- 
atand  the  language  they  spoke.  The  indignant  wrath  of  the  new-comer 
waa  not  more  evident  than  the  inanlting  cfefiance  of  Femandes.  If  he 
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did  not  repeat  Id  words  that  he  hdd  the  man  before  him  powerless  in 
his  hand,  hU  manner  eKpfesaed  it  as  plainly  as  speech;  and  there  was 

a  scorching  power  to  exasperate  in  his  few,  quicf  sciitence*?. 

Presently  Sefior  Bancra  turuetl  and  accosted  iJerweut,  uslciug  cour- 
teously if  he  spoke  Spuuisii.  With  very  sincere  regret  tiie  young  man 
antwiared  that  ne  did  not ;  and  then,  taking  a  sadden  reeolatton,  be  ad* 
dressed  Fernandes.  What  does  this  man  wish  to  say  to  me  ?"  he  asked. 
**If  it  concerns  the  purciiase  of  the  mine,  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"  He  wishes  to  tell  you/*  replied  Fernandez,  "that  he  has  chani^n-il 
his  miud  ubout  selling  it  at  the  price  named.  But  this  is  child's  play. 
He  has  ugn^  the  houA^  and  has  no  right  to  interfere  at  all  in  the 
matter." 

"  Has  be  not  sense  onoogh  to  know  that?" 

"  Who  can  say  ?  You  may  see  for  yourself  that  he  is  a  pa^isionate 
fool, — the  kind  of  man  t*i  run  hi«  In  ad  aLniinst  a  rock.  And  now  and 
then  he  huds  a  i-ock  of  punicuiur  iiurdutsk>/'  he  adiled,  grimly. 

Berwent  did  not  tepljr  at  once.  He  ooold  not  say,  wMt  he  dislaietl^ 
thought,  "  Yon  are  deoeiving  me.  This  man  is  no  fool,  and  there  is 
more  in  the  matter  than  you  pretend."  Bnt  he  dt!<;idwl  that  he  would 
waive  the  purchase  of  the  Bucna  Espcranza  for  the  present.  The 
oouusel  and  directiuu  whici)  he  had  desired  a  few  minute  before  had 
oome  to  him  most  unexpectedly.  He  had  distrusted  FemaDdes  vaguely 
from  die  first  He  now  detennined  that  he  would  take  nothing  thnHum 
his  hands,  for  he  felt  sure  that  tlie  taint  of  fnmd  would  be  upon  it. 
Entirely  ignorant  though  he  was  of  tlio  |vv)iit  at  is.suo  between  th^  two 
rnou  before  him,  he  was  neverthele.s.s  ct  iiain  that  Barrera  wa.s  an  Jumr'«?t 
mmi  uud  IVruaudez  a  ijcouudrel.  After  a  short  pause,  he  spoke  wilii  u 
dedskm  of  manuer  that  could  not  be  mistaken : 

**  Be  kind  enoo^  to  say  for  me  to  the  gentleman  that  he  may  set 
his  mind  at  rest  so  far  as  I  am  conoerned.  I  shall  not  buy  the  Buena 
Esperanza  until  I  am  a.-8nre<l  that  there  is  harmony  amonj;^  the  sellers. 
I  wish  to  take  no  man's  property  against  his  will.  Further^  X  objedi 
to  having  the  price  of  the  mine  doubled  npon  me,  as  you  have  doubled 
it  within  the  last  half-honr.  We  wtU  therefore  say  nothing  more  at 
present  of  purchase." 

Fernandez  tnrnod  sharply  and  looked  at  him  with  a  light  in  his  eyes 
that  was  altogetiier  evil.      Do  you  really  mean  this?"  he  demanded. 

Do  ^'ou  intend,  at'tei*  all  my  trouble  and  exjiense,  to  rei'u.se  to  take 
the  mine?" 

"  I  r^ret  yonr  trouble ;  but  it  was  taken,  I  believe,  in  the  line  of 
business,"  answered  Derwcnt.    "Your  expense  I  will  reini!nn-so.  But 
I  shall  certainly  not  take  the  mine  with  the  passionate  opposition  of  ^ 
one  of  its  owners." 

"  This  man  has  no  power  to  harm  you.  I  will  warrant  that" 
"But  it  seems  tlmt  I  have  power  to  harm  hiiii  by  taking  his  prop- 
er^ against  his  wishes.  That  I  will  not  do  unless  I  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  bond  that  he  evidently  repudiates.  Frankly, 
there  is  a  look  about  this  thing  that  I  do  not  like,  and  I  will  not 
touch  it." 

**1  should  have  taken  care  to  keep  this  fool  away  if  I  had 
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imagined  that  his  mere  appearanoe  would  intimidate  yoa  oo  oom- 
pletely,"  said  Fernandez,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

"lam  not  intimidated  in  the  least,"  raid  Derwent,  calndy.  "If 
you  think  so,  yon  are  mistaken.  But  you  do  not  think  so.  You 
know  very  well  why  I  decline  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
this  affiur.  Let  us  have  no  mow  woida.  It  la  auffident  to  state 
ezplidtljr  that  I  will  not  haj  tlift  Bnena  "RapemnBt  ondar  the  pieaent 
cirmmsUnoes,  at  any  price.*' 

Having  said  this,  he  turned  and  walked  away.  It  was  the  only 
thin^  to  do,  for  he  felt  that  hi^  own  au^er  was  rising,  and  he  knew  that 
nothing  ooold  have  been  moce  inadviaable  than  an  alteraatioB  with 
Fernandez.  In  fact,  as  oool^  thought  oame  to  him  he  was  oonaciouif 
that  he  had  been  rash  to  speak  so  openly  and  decidedly.  A  little 
diplomacy  would  have  Ix^'n  oetter.  He  might  have  deferred  his  de- 
cision until  they  returned  to  Gnadalnjara.  But  it  was  too  lute  to 
think  of  that  now ;  and  ae>  he  walked  down  the  bank  of  the  stream 
toward  the  mulea  and  the  moaoti  he  thought  ruefully  that  hia  first 
effort  in  Meiioo  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  wouco  in  every  respect 

Wiiilo  Ik-  stofx)  i  lly  watching  the  whirling  water  on  its  course, 
Sefior  Ajan<la  caime  down  the  path  and  said  a  few  words  to  tlie  two 
attendants.  They  at  once  b^an  to  saddle  the  auimais,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  oider  for  dqNUtove  had  been  given,  Tliia  waa  a  relief; 
and  as  Derwent  moved  forward  to  lend  a  helping  hand»  hoof-strokes 
8ounde<l  again  on  the  rocky  descent  behind  him.  He  turned  in  time 
to  see  the  powerful  black  horse  and  his  rider  pass,  and  to  receive  a 
courteous  salutation.  Whether  or  not  Fernandez  had  rightly  inter- 
preted him  to  Barrera, — ^and  this  he  knew  was  doubtful, — ^the  latter 
obviously  did  not  include  htm  in  his  anger.  There  waa  aomething 
almost  friendly  in  the   iiduw,  eeffor,"  with  which  he  paamd. 

But  there  nothi»ig  friendly  in  the  air  and  mfliiner  of  Fernan- 
dez when  he  appeared.  If  Derwent  had  ever  douly.ed  wiiat  was  in 
the  man,  he  saw  it  now, — saw  the  bitter  and  implactable  enmity  of 
whieh  he  was  capable  in  lowering  brow  and  angry  glanoou  Then 
were  no  words  ezehanged.  Derwent  would  have  been  glad  to  be  ooor- 
tcdu-  as  !ong  as  the  exigencies  of  tlieir  journey  threw  them  together; 
bill  I'ernandez  for  once  se<^!ne<l  unable  to  put  any  constraint  upon 
himself  or  else  did  not  core  to  exercise  it.  He  mounted  silently  and 
rode  off  with  Aranda,  leaving  Derwent  to  follow  with  the  moaot. 

As  they  passed  down  the  eofiada,  the  youxig  man  turned  in  hia 
saddle  and  looked  back  at  the  majestic  |)eak  the  first  appearance  of 
which  had  so  fascinated  him.  Tt  f  irmed  a  beautiful  picture  for  his 
parting  giants,  standing  in  stately  isolation  at  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
itf)  noble  summit  bathed  in  golden  bunshine,  while  the  purple  shadows 
of  late  afternoon  had  gathered  in  the  deep  cfaasma  around  ita  base. 
Knowing  just  whoe  to  look,  his  eye  caught  the  light  gleam  of  the 
great  lode  running  across  the  mighty  slope;  and  with  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment keener  tiian  he  had  reckoned  upon,  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
hopes  which  it  had  kindled. 

SInoe  there  waa  only  an  hour  or  two  of  daylight  remaining,  they 
made  as  mnoh  haste  as  possible  out  of  the  harrmnoOf  and  then,  turning 
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from  the  direct  road,  took  their  way  to  a  ranob  on  the  slope  of  the 
nionntains,  where  Sefior  Anmda  had  made  anaogemeDtB  for  them  to 

speod  the  oight. 

The  next  luorniag  Jfernaudeis  proved  to  be  in  the  same  mood  as  ou 
the  preceding  evening, — saying  only  such  few  words  as  were  necessary 
f(X  mterpretatioD  and  direction :  so  Derwent,  as  he  swung  htmsdf  into 
his  saddle,  thonght  without  much  cheerfulness  of  the  long,  silent  ride 
before  him, — fiir  they  bopp<!  to  make  Eitzatlan  by  night.  But  the  ride 
was  not  (lestiued  to  be  ftOsiUnt  ,11  he  had  anticipated.  Fernandez  came 
to  his  side,  and,  observing  that  tliLV  had  both  been  somewhat  hasty  the 
daj  before,  proposed  to  explain  fully  the  whole  history  of  the  botid.  It 
would  have  been  a  brutal  incivility,  of  which  Denvent  was  ineapable, 
to  tell  the  man  that  he  distrusted  liis  statements  altogether :  so  he  lis- 
tened to  a  sketch  of  Barrera's  impracaicable  nml  fiery  disposition,  of 
the  desire  of  the  other  owners  to  sell  the  mine,  of  the  difficulty  thev 
had  tn  inducing  him  to  consent  to  a  sale^  and  of  the  manner  in  whin 
he  had  since  endeavoreil  to  embarrass  their  eiForls.  On  abstract  groonda 
Derwent  agreed  that  it  was  hard  that  one  man  should  have  power  to 
annov  others  and  injure  their  intcreqt^  ;  but  he  said  to  himself  thnt  he 
was  by  no  means  sure  on  wliich  side  the  injury  hiy,  and  he  alt(><>;erliej* 
declined  to  recoubider  liis  own  decision.  The  result  was  iiuaUy  the 
ezdiange  of  a  few  angry  words  which  cut  deeply  on  eadi  nde^  and 
then  the  two  men  parted,  Fernandez  to  jdn  Befior  Aianda,  and  Der^ 
went  to  soothe  himself  with  a  cifrar  alone. 

At  noon  they  halteti  for  a  short  n^i  and  rt'trtahment  by  the  side  of 
the  only  water  on  their  road.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very  wild 
and  desolate  conntry,  surrounded  bj  moontains,  with  a  eavage-looking 
defile  before  them,  through  which  meir  road  lay.  What  an  inviting 
place  for  brigands !"  thought  Derwent,  regarding  the  narrow  pass  and 
frowning  heights.  But,  knowing  how  sternly  this  little  amusement 
had  been  put  down  in  the  country,  he  had  110  apprehensions  of  auy- 
*  thing  of  the  kind.  The  thought  was  merely  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  bloody  deras  which  anch  looQitiea  had  witnessed 
in  times  past.  It  was  not  even  strong  enough  to  deter  him,  a  little 
later,  from  falling  behind  the  ro-t  of  the  party,  as  they  passed  down  a 
barranca  with  a  steep  mountain  strewn  with  ixjcks  on  one  side  and  a 
precipice  which  dropped  two  thousand  feet  deep  ou  the  other.  Tiie 
road  at  this  point  descended  so  sharply  that  Derwent^  to  relieve  him- 
self as  well  as  his  mule,  dismounted  and  waHced,  with  the  animal  fol- 
lowing close  behind  him.  It  was  a  dangerous  place,  for  the  almost 
precipitous  iuoline  of  the  road  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  boulders 
from  the  mountain  above;  and  his  aUention  was  al toother  fixed  upon 
the  path,  when  the  sudden  fidliuff  of  a  rock  immediately  before  him 
caused  him  to  look  quickly  up  me  mountain>side.  There  was  only 
time  for  a  glance, — a  glance  which  showed  him  the  partially'OODcealed 
form  of  a  man  l)ehind  a  groat  l>i>nldr'r, — when  there  came  a  flash,  a 
report,  a  burning  pain  in  liis  shonkier,  and  simultaneously  the  fright- 
ened mule  dashed  past,  knocking  him  oQ^  liis  feet.  He  was  conscious 
of  fidling  down  the  i>reoipice,  of  throwing  out  his  hands  wildly  to 
aave  himself  of  a  crushing  bkiw  upon  the  h^ ;  and  darknew  fbUowed. 
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CHArrEK  VI. 

It  wae  with  a  very  strange  seiiBatkiii  thtt  BerweDt  oame  back  to 

ooDSciousneaa.  He  roused  from  stupor  with  a  sense  of  fire  applied  tD 
his  shoulder  and  to  his  throat  The  first  res<i1vrMl  it,^elf  into  the  ago- 
nizing- pain  of  hi-  wninul,  :is  Ik;  was  lifted  to  a  partially-sitting  jx)stiire 
by  a  titrung  una  liiidt-tiiuitii  iiim,  and  the  second  to  a  liouid  which  was 
being  cautioiiRly  poured  down  bis  tbroet  He  opeoea  his  eyes  and 
looked  up,  to  soe  a  brown,  solicitous  face  above  him^  and  to  inhale  the 
odor  of  brandy  from  a  bottle  held  to  his  lips. 

"  Ah  !  it  has  bronght  him  to  life,"  siiid  the  person  administennj!^ 
this  rern(xiy,  in  a  tone  of  satisiaction,  and  also  in  t:3pauish.  "  A  little 
more,  sefior, — a  little  more." 

But  Derwent  shook  his  head  and  dosed  his  lipe.  He  iva8,in  &ct, 
aknost  strangled  by  the  liouid,  which  had  nevertbelm  served  its  pur- 
pose in  bringing  him  haek  to  a  knowledge  of  his  surroundings.  Hr 
lifted  hinl^^jh  to  a  more  upright  potjilion,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ter- 
I'iblepain  in  his  shoulder,  and  looked  about  him. 

He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men  and  hoiaee, 
among  whom  were  none  of  his  own  {mrty.  All  were  stiangersy  all 
apparently  Mexicans, — as  indeed  what  else  was  likely  in  this  remote 
jKirt  of  the  couuiry? — and  a  r'USC  of  desjKiir  seized  liim  as  lie  t!)ought 
of  his  inability  to  make  himself  understood  by  them.  Looking  up, 
with  eres  expressive  of  the  sufibring  he  was  enduring,  he  could  only 
touch  his  shoulder  and  say,  "  I  have  been  sbot^ — here.'' 

^  ikiglish.  I  thought  80,'^  said  another  voice.  And  then  out  of 
the  groiip  of  faces  which  swmcd  to  swim  around  him,  one  \>put  over 
him  which  had  a  vaguely  liimlliar  look, — a  fare  det'ply  suniiiii iied,  yet 
iuir  uudei'ueath  the  tan,  aa  wac>  proved  by  the  dark-blue  eyes  and  the 
Ittzoriaut  brown  heard.  The  exclamation  which  this  peraon  nttued 
had  been  in  Spanish,  bnt  he  now  spoke  to  the  jonag  man  in  his  own 
tongue. 

"The  wound  is  in  your  shoulder,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  I  see  you  have 
bled  copiously.  Lie  down  while  we  cut  away  your  coat  and  band- 
age it." 

Derwent  was  very  glad  to  obey  this  direoUon,  for  blackness  was 
gathering  around  him  a^in.  He  had  lost  a  quantity  of  blood,  and 
this,  to«j<  t)ior  witli  the  blow  on  the  head  which  lie  had  received  in  fall- 
ing, made  him  leel  very  faint.  He  lay  down  obeiliently,  and  tlie 
stranger  began  to  cut  away  the  clothing  from  his  wound  iu  a  very 
practised  manner.  He  muttered  seversf  comments  in  Spanish  when 
he  saw  the  wound  ;  but  he  bandaged  it  skilfully,  administered  to  Der- 
M-cnt  another  dose  of  the  stimulant^  and  then  asked  him  how  he  had 
been  shot. 

The  account  was  briefly  given.  **  The  last  thing  I  recall,"  said  the 
voung  man,  "  is  fidling  down  the  precipice.  I  must  have  struck  my 
head  against  a  tree  or  a  rock,  and  nom  what  I  remember  of  the  blow, 
which  instantly  stunned  me,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  did  ziot  kill  me." 

"  Your  head  is  badly  out  and  bruised/'  said  the  other^  examining 
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it     But  If  the  last  thine  you  remember  k  yoar  ftU,  how  cUd  yon 

get  back  here  in  the  road?** 

"Did  you  fin  ]  rae  in  the  road?"  nsked  Derwent,  with  surpnso. 
"Then  I  can  only  imagine  that  tlie  man  wlio  uhot  me  had  suflicient 
homaaity  to  drag  mc  back  where  I  might  be  found.  I  t^uppose  that 
be  robbed  mo      yes,  my  watch  ia  gone,  and  abo  my  paree.r 

"  Bat  were  you  travelling  alone  V* 

"No.  I  had  dropped  behind  my  party,  because  I  was  tired  of 
riding  and  wantcni  to  walk  a.  little.  Of  ooorae  they  will  diaoover  my 
absence  soon,  and  return  for  me." 

It  is  strange  that  they  have  not  done  so  before  this.  At  what 
time  were  you  shot  f* 

**  About  two  o'clock.  I  am  oertain  of  that)  for  I  bad  gknoed  at 
my  watch  not  long  before." 

"It  is  now  four.  Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  they  have  uot 
returned  before  this  time  to  look  for  you  ?" 

''It  is  incomprehensible/'  said  Derwent.   "Cka  they  have  been 

killed  r 

"  That  is  very  unliively.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  occnrred  l)ef()re 
in  yean>;  and  while  a  robl)er  might  be  bold  enough  to  attack  a  solitary 
traveller,  he  would  .consider  long  before  attacking  a  party.  How  many 
wereyoof 

**  Five, — and  well  armed." 

"The  thing  is  impcKssible,  then.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  investigate  the  affair.  Tliat  must  be  done  later.  Meanwhile,  the 
Ho<)ner  yon  get  mwlical  attendance  the  better.  Do  you  think  you  can 
manage  to  Bit  in  a  saddle  and  ride  a  lew  mi^es?" 

"if  it  must  lie  done^  I  can  do  it/' said  Derwent,  with  a  oertain 
grim  resolution.   "Help  me  to  rise." 

Tt  wn«!  with  a  gentleness  equal  to  his  Hlrengtli  that  the  tall,  strong 
Ktranger  agisted  him  to  hi.s  feet.  TK«'n  ho  fn)l<Ml  a  mozo^  who  brought 
up  a  richly-caparisoned  horse  of  bcautiiui  biuid  and  chestnut  color. 

I  will  put  yon  on  my  own  horse,"  said  the  gentleman, "  because  he 
walks  well,  and  will  carry  you  with  aa  little  jar  as  is  compatible  with 
any  motion." 

"  Yon  are  truly  a  good  Samaritan/'  said  Derwent,  gratefully.  "  May 
I  ask  if  we  ai-e  countrymen  ?" 

''Only  in  tongue,  1  fancy/*  answereil  the  other.  "  I  am  an  Irish- 
man,r-luuirice  Qrmond  by  name.  Ton  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  an 
American." 

"  Yes :  my  name  is  Derwent.  T  know  now/*  he  added,  quickly, 
"why  your  fit  has  seemed  so  &mi]iar  to  me.  I  saw  you  the  other 
day  in  Guadalajara." 

''That  is  likely.  I  have  been  there  lately.  Now,  Sellor  Der- 
went, make  as  little  effi>rt  as  possible  and  let  us  lift  you  into  your 
saddle.    There," — as  half  a  dozen  ready  hands  did  the  work, — "  that 
rtncomplished ;  but  if  you  are  to  stay  there  you  must  take  more 
bran^," 

The  deadly  fidatnesB  Aat  almost  overpowered  him  warned  Derwent 
that  this  was  indeed  neoeasaiy.  He  took  the  stimulant  willingly,  aiid, 
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fhankfiil  fyt  the  deep  Spaniali  saddle  whkh  afborded  bim  some  eopport, 
thqr  aefc  oat 

He  perceived,  now  that  he  had  gatlieml  his  senses  a  little,  that  the 

Earty  formed  quite  a  cavalcade.  There  were  six  or  eight  riders,  besides 
imself  and  the  mau  who,  having  had  resign  his  horse  to  Seflior 
Ormond,  walked  with  ft  long  stride  and  lithe  bwring  in  advanoa  of 
them.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  stately  Irishman,  were  Mezieaiis 
of  the  pnrr<;t  type,  and  all  seemed  to  be  hi«  attendants. 

As  they  pnxjeeded  down  the  moiintain,  Derwcnt  looked  nbf»iit  for 
some  time  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  bullet-ridcilcd  bodies  of 
EemandeSy  Aianda,  aiid  the  OMMwt.  But,  sinoe  no  sign  of  them  ap« 
peered,  his  wonder  increased  over  the  remarkable  fact  that  th^  had 
appurendy  not  concerned  themselves  in  the  least  about  his  fate. 

"I  cannot  understand  this,"  he  raid  pre^iitly  to  S^nor  Ormond. 
**  It  is  incredible  that  my  oompanious  siiouid  have  deliberately  aban- 
doned me.*' 

^ If  you  will  tell  me  who  they  are,"  said  that  geotlenian,  ''I  can 

better  tell  you  whether  or  not  it  is  incredible.'' 

"  One  of  them  was  a  man  from  this  part  of  the  ooantry,— Seflor 

Aranda  " 

**  I  know  him.    Who  else?" 

"  A  man  who  aooompanied  me  from  Gmidalajara  to  show  me  a 

mine.   His  name  is  Fernandez   And  two  inocos.' 

"  I  know  also — by  repntation,  nt  least — the  Fernandess  of  whom 
you  speak.    May  1  ask  what  mine  he  brought  you  to  see?" 

"  The  Bueiia  Esperunza.    Do  you  know  U  /" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  the  other,  smiling,  "  I  know  the  Buena  Esperanza. 
Did  you,  while  there,  see  or  hear  anything  of  one  Seflor  Barrera?" 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday  at  the  mine.  He  came  and  had  a  fierce 
altereation  wi{h  Fernandez.  Whatpasse<l  l)f^t ween  them  I  do  not  kTiow, 
for,  unfortnnateiy,  I  have  little  knowledere:  ot  Sjxinish  ;  but  I  p  ict  ivi  li 
tlmt  tltere  was  trouble,  and  I  declined  to  buy  the  mine.  You  du  not 
think — he  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  sodden^  startled  glance — 
**  that  it  oould  have  been  Barrera  who  shot  meT" 

"  No,"  was  tlie  deci<led  answer.  "  Tt  certainly  was  not  Barrera. 
He  is  a  man  of  fiery  temper  and  daunth^*^  fourae^e,  capable  of  killing 
an  enemy  on  sight,  without  reckoning*  consequences,  but  absolutely  in- 
capable of  shooting  bim  from  an  ambush.  Besides,  what  onarrel  bad 
he  with  yOQ  f  No,  seflor,  do  not  even  in  your  thoughts  do  so  gveat 
injuptioe  to  one  who  is  in  all  respects  a  true  gentleman." 

"I  was  favorably  impressed  by  him,"  said  Derwent.  "Bnt  the 
whole  thing  is  so  strange.  Why  should  I  have  been  picked  off,  and 
why  have  my  companions  made  no  search  for  me?" 

Yon  were  probably  pidrad  off  because  yoQ  were  lingering  in  the 
rear  of  your  paiiy — a  fomh  thing  to  do>  had  you  been  aware  of  the 
dRn<rer — nnd  so  olfered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  robl)er.  Why 
your  companions  have  not  returned  for  you  is  more  than  I  can  answer, 
I  advise  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  further  about  it  now.  I  consider 
myself  fbrtmnfts  in  having  found  you,  and  I  really  think  it  is  foftn- 
nafte  also  fior  yoo.  I  am  the  only  BngUsh-speaking  rsrident  of  this 
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pnt  of  die  oimntry,  and  my  haeiencUi  is  neir  at  hand,  where  you  oan 
fart  and  xeoovar  yoar  strength." 

"Yon  are  more  than  kind,"  snid  Derwent.  "I  put  myself  entirely 
in  your  hands.  It  was  the  graatwt  good  f(urtune  that  brought  you 
along  this  road.** 

••Itiiaaaladgrdianee^eertBbly/'said  aeotber,dM«fiilly.  <<I 
hm  ban  for  aavand  daya  visiting  the  outlying  nuowboa  d  my  estate^ 
and  am  now  homeward-oonnd.    Our  road  tarna  offf  at  the  foot  o£  the 

mountain,  and  we  will  reach  Miraflores  in  about  two  hours/* 

Two  houra  I  If  he  had  said  two  days,  Derwent  could  hardly  at 
that  moment  have  felt  more  dismay.  With  the  terrible  pain  of  hm 
woaadf  and  tiie  deadly  iUnlnma  from  loaa  of  blood,  bow  waa  ha  poan- 
M»  to  i>Ml«*4i^tii  an  erect  position  in  the  saddle  for  that  length  of  time? 
Wm  companion  must  hava  read  hia  tbongbte  in  bia  paling  (mot,  for  he 
aaid,  quickly, — 

**  Whenever  you  feel  too  weak  to  go  on,  we  will  stop  and  rest.  I 
know  tbatyoa  are  aoflbring  horribly.  Ah,  I  hm  a  thoofffat — ^An- 
tonio V*  He  turned,  and,  as  a  young  Mexioan  oame  forward,  spoke  at 
some  length  in  Spanish.  s^or/'  was  the  reply  when  he  had 

finished,  and,  touching  hie  horse  with  the  spur,  the  young  man  rode  oo 
io  advance,  so  rapidly  that  he  was  &oon  lost  to  sight 

"  I  have  sent  him  to  the  hacienda  with  orders  to  bring  a  carriage  to 
meet  na,"  hie  maater  aaid  to  Derwent  Weaballbeootof  tbemonn- 
tiina  nnd  on  tbo  level  bod  of  the  valley  fay  the  time  H  reocbai  UBi 
Now,  seflor,  if  yon  oan  mannpre  to  keep  up  " 

It  was  haixi  work, — the  luinltst,  Derwent  thought,  that  he  had 
ever  attempted, — but,  by  the  aid  oi'  renewed  stiiaolant  and  desperate 
naolntion.  ne  fought  the  oonetantly  threatening  faintneM,  endued  the 
pain  which  momently  grew  woma,  and  kept  hia  aeat.  Once  or  twice 
hp  fplt  himself  reeling,  but  a  fltrong  arm  was  instantly  thrown  around 
him  and  a  halt  commanded.  He  never  consented  to  descend  from  the 
saddle,  for  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  did  he  could  not  regain  it,  but,  after 
the  rat  of  a  few  minntca,  inristed  on  going  on.  It  waa  like  a  dark 
and  evil  dream  to  him  afterward,  that  passage  through  the  mountain- 
defilea,  until  soddcaily,  even  to  his  pain-darkened  sight,  there  unrolled 
a  glorious  picture. — a  ynst  extent  of  wide,  l)eautiful  plnin,  careen  with 
cultivation,  brokeu  by  stretches  of  forest,  and  with  a  distant  silvtf  lake 
gleaming  in  the  last  ra^s  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Courage  r  arid  hwoompanion.  **  Weave  over  tbe  bad  road  now; 
tbe  oarriage  mnrt  meet  ua  bmbn  long^  and  Minflons  ia  not  five  mOea 

Derwent  tried  to  smile,  but  he  knew  that  bis  strength  was  going 
&8t,  and  that  if  the  carriage  did  not  meoi  them  be  could  never  hold 
out  fbr  that  five  miles.  Antonio  bad  made  good  speed,  however. 
With  their  slow  progress  they  had  hardly  oovered  another  mile,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  You  must  take  me  down ;  I  can  bear 
DO  more,"  when  a  joyful  exclamation  from  the  whole  party  greeted 
the  appearance  of  a  carriage  rolling  rapidly  toward  them  over  tlie 
level,  dU8t7  road.   Ten  minutes  later,  they  placed  an  insensible  man 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

"  It  in  worth  a  journey  to  the  Sierra  Madre  to  see  Miraflores/'  said 
agentleman  iq  the  city  of  Mexioa,  many  months  after  this,  to  Derwent, 
The  latter  agned  with  the  sentimeiit  bobre  having  heard  it,  and  added 

on  hu  own  account  that  it  was  well-ni^  worth  a  bullet  in  theahooldeTi 
when,  a  week  after  the  accifk  tit,  hy  on  a  oooch  near  an  open  window^ 
with  an  enchanting:  ptotiire  h  Inre  his  eyes. 

Through  the  arches  ol  u  gallery  beyoud,  he  looked  out  over  the 
great  plain  that  rolled  awajr  like  a  verdant  gea  from  the  fiiot  of  the 
dope  on  which  the  hacieDcbi  stood,  stretching  in  level  expanse  for  miles, 
until  it  melted  into  bine,  map;iciil  distance.  Nothing  was  allowetl  to  ob- 
struct this  glorious  view,  with  its  limitlesi»  turquoise  sky  above,  its  shift- 
ing shadows  ialliug  here  and  there,  and  the  wonderful  sense  of  vast 
space,  of  boundless  freedom,  and  all  the  oooditibns  of  a  wild,  romantic^ 
patriarchal  life,  which  these  immense  table-lands  of  Mexico  sngMsl* 
As  he  lay  in  the  pleasatU  weakness  that  follows  the  cessation  of  TO?wr 
and  pain.  Derwent  felt  as  if  he  could  never  weary  oi'  the  wide,  mar- 
vellous scene.  But,  if  he  did,  he  had  only  to  turn  his  head  a  little, 
and  there  was  a  glimpse  at  one  side  of  a  pleasance  that  reca]le<l  the 
beaotifnl  MmtAu  which  he  had  seen  and  admired  at  Tacnbaya,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Like  these,  thr  ui  ouodsof  Mimflores  were  half 
garden,  half  park,  hut,  as  he  learned  later,  were  &r  more  {HCtttresqiie 
and  exteii-^ivc  than  anything  at  Tacubaya. 

Mean  will  ie,  his  immediate  surround!  ngn  were  pleasant  enough  to 
have  satisfied  any  hot  the  most  waBdering  fancy.  The  anartment  in 
which  he  found  himself  was  large  and  airy,  with  floor  of  shining  tiles, 
frescoed  ceiling,  and  delicately-painted  walls.  The  furniture  was  simple, 
but  very  graceful, — a  bedstead  of  polished  brass,  a  pretty  toilet-table  of 
French  pattern,  a  centre-table  also  French  in  design,  the  slender,  curving 
legs  of  which  were  faithfully  reflected  in  tlic  glistening  floor,  while  on 
it  stood  a  howl  of  splendid  roses.  The  couch  on  which  he  lay  wia  cov- 
ered with  pretty  chintz,  as  were  also  t  wo  or  three  easy -chairs ;  rogft  were 
scattcre^l  over  the  floor;  and  on  a  small  laMe  beside  him  wn"  n  crystal 
dish  heape<i  witli  oranges.  Three  immense  windows,  opniiug  on  the 
gallery  already  mentioned,  gave  light  and  air  to  the  room;  while  on 
utB  other  side'  the  doable  door  opened  on  a  court,  which,  with  its  Oth 
ental  arches  and  brigfatly-fieeooea  wallit,  its  tropicd  plants  and  foontsin, 
delightetl  Derwent's  eye  whenever  he  ol>tained  a  glimpse  of  it. 

But  there  had  been  days  after  his  arrival  whrn  imt  fven  these 
pictaresoue  suiToundings  had  power  to  charm  him, — wlicn,  indeed,  he 
had  haraly  been  oonsoioas  of  them.  After  the  painful  opentton  of 
extrasttng  the  ball  iirom  his  shoulder,  he  had  been  partially  deliriona 
from  fever  and  weakness,  and  had  seen  as  in  a  dream  the  people 
aronnd  him.  He  was  not  certain  whether  he  had  really  seen,  or  only 
im^ined,  Fernandez  slanding  hy  him  ouue,  r^rding  him  with  a  look 
in  which  he  had  ie\t  tliat  there  was  little  real  compassion.  But  he  had 
never  my  doaht  when  the  handsome,  kindly  ftoe  of  his  hoet  bent  oiver 
him ;  and  presently  he  b^an  (o  know  equally  well  a  delicate  brown 
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eaaakmaaef  with  gentle  dark  ejres  mod  masKB  of  blackyOarling  hair, 
which  belonged  to  the  defl,  noiseleBs  attendant  detailed  fi>r  his  aervicei 

As  he  grew  better,  he  found  that  Ramon  needed  only  a  ^knce  or  a 
gesture  to  understand  and  fulfil  his  wants.  And  so  willingly,  with  80 
much  gracious  charm  of  manner,  was  this  service  rendered,  that  Der- 
weat,  when  he  placed  his  arm  around  the  offered  shoulder  to  raise  him- 
self, ftlt  as  if  he  touched  an  affectionate  friend  rather  than  a  servant. 

The  soundness  of  his  n>!i-titutioM  soon  asserted  it.self.  The  fever 
yielded  after  a  few  days,  and  the  wound  U^n  to  heal  in  a  sa  tin  factory 
manner.  But  he  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  it  was  only  with  iiamon  s 
afisistance  that  he  oonld  walk  from  his  bed  to  the  oooch  hy  the  window,, 
where  he  had  now  lain  for  twodays^  inhaling  the  fresh,  deliciouB  air,  as 
it  came  to  him  over  leagues  of  space,  and  feasting  his  ^uoe  on  the  wide, 
benntifnl  p^vne.  With  returninff  srrenijtb  came  a  deep  f=ons<^  of  p:rati- 
ttule  tor  liie  wonderful  chance  whicli  had  thrown  him  into  such  kindly 
hands  and  brought  hiui  to  thib  cliartuing  plaoe. 

It  k  not  to  be  supposed  that  among  the  elements  of  pleaanre  around 
him  he  igntMred  the  probability  of  seeing  again  the  beantiful  face  that 
had  so  attracted  him  in  the  Alameda  of  Mexico  and  the  pla/a  of 
Guadalajara.  But  illne-ss  dulls  ail  emotions  save  those  of  paiu;  and 
when  paiu  ceases,  this  in  itself  is  pleasure  enough  i'or  a  time.  As  he 
ffiew  better,  he  wondered  a  little  if  DoHh  Zarifii  was  at  the  hadende; 
not  no  one  had  mmtioned  her  name,  and,  had  his  interest  been  mudt 
keener  than  it  was,  he  would  still  have  felt  that  it  was  not  fitting  for 
him  to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject.  But  in  fact  his  interest  was 
not  very  keen ;  and,  although  the  idea  of  meeting  her  was  a  pleasant 
prospect,  he  would  not  have  been  very  much  disappointed  had  tliis 
anticipation  not  been  fulfilled. 

While  he  was  lying,  wondering  a  little  how  he  should  communicate 
the  news  of  his  aecident  to  his  mother,  the  door  softly  opened,  and 
Raniou  entertx].  lie  was  a  slender,  handsome  young  fellow,  wiUi  lithe 
indiau  form  well  set  oti'  by  tightriittin^  ti'ou:»ers  and  short  jacket.  He 
wore  sandals  on  his  fetA  and  moved  notselesBly  across  the  floor.  **  Bon 
Maarizio,  seflor,"  he  said,  **  wishes  to  know  if  you  feel  able  to  see  him.'' 

The  question  had  l)een  asked  bo  often  l)efore  tliat  Derwent  was  per- 
fectly familiar  ^vith  it ;  and  lie  nn^^nered  in  the  formula  that  he  had 
learned,  "  Certainly.    Beg  Don  Maurizio  to  enter." 

Bamon  smiled  approvingly,  moved  a  deep  arm-chair  near  the  a)uch, 
and  then,  retiring,  returned  aner  a  moment,  oriiering  in  the  tall,  stately 
form  of  his  master. 

**  How  are  you  feeling  today,  Mr.  Derwent?"  asked  that  pentle- 
nian,  with  a  euniial  smile,  as  he  cru«be<i  t\ni  room  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair  arranged  for  him.  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  rather  late  in  makiiig  the 
inquiry ;  bat  the  doctor  gave  a  good  report  of  yon  this  morning,  and  I 
have  been  far  out  on  the  hacienda  to-day.  My  daughter  accompanied 
me,  and  she  is  so  devoted  to  riding  that  we  inade  a  circuit  of  at  least 
thirty  miles." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  be  bad  mentioned  his  daughter,  and  Der- 
went fik  a  certain  thrill  of  interest  at  the  name;  bat  ne  only  replied 
that  he  was  ibding  mnoh  better^  and  wb%  he  thought^  gainmg  strength 
Vol.  XLV.-» 
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npidty.  "How  could  it  Ix*  otherwise,"  he  added,  "in  such  delight- 
ful quarters  and  witli  such  admirable  care?  I  do  not  know  how  I 
am  ever  to  expreas  to  you,  aefior,  my  deep  obligatioo  for  your  great 
kiodoess." 

^Hie  ktndiMtB  on  mr  put  is  veallj  nothing/'  mSA  Don  Mraikkib 
I  am  ainoerely  glad  to  have  been  able  to  be  or  aervice  to  yoa,  and  to 
aeeyoa  improving  so  fast.   But  I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  that  the  mystery 

of  your  shootiup^  remains  a  mystery  still.  The  government  officials 
have  been  making  diligent  eflbrts  to  fiud  the  robU'r,  but  there  is  no 
clue  as  yet.  And,  meanwhile,  I  regret  to  say  that  your  companion 
.Eernandes  does  not  hesitate  to  aoenae  Sellor  Bairern  of  the  ontiag&" 
"  What  ground  has  he  for  the  dwrge?"  asked  Derwent 
'*  Only  his  own  enmity,  in  my  opinion,"  replie<l  Don  Maurizio ; 
"but  he  says  that  Barreni  uttorc-d  threats  against  the  whole  party  when 
he  was  at  the  mine,  and  this  assertion  Aranda — who  is  Fernandez'  tool 
—corroborates.  Unfortunately,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
you  cannot  toll  what  peaaed.'' 

"  No,"  said  Derwent,  regretfully,  "  T  cannot  tell,  further  than  this, 
that  if  Sefior  Barrera  ma<lc  any  threats — and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
he  did,  for  he  was  a  very  angry  nuiu — ihey  were  directed  against  the 
others,  and  not,  I  am  sure,  against  me." 

Femandea  aflBrma  that  he  included  yoo,  as  a  probable  pordnaer 
of  the  mine ;  that  he  went  away  declaring  that  no  one  should  bay  the 
Buena  Esjieranza  and  live,  and  that  his  intention  in  shooting  you  was 
to  inspire  terror,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  selling  the  mine  to  any 
one  else." 

Derwent  lav  back  on  his  cnahiona,  and  waa  ailent  for  a  moaMnt 
Tlien  he  said,  afowly,  *'  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  before  me  as  clearly 

as  possible  the  appearance  ol'  the  man  T  saw  Ix'hind  the  boulder,  and  I 
can  most  certainly  swear  that  he  was  not  Sefior  Barrera.  The  latter 
impressed  me  so  much  that  I  should  know  him  again  anywhere." 

"Unfortunately,  that  does  not  hdp  matters,'°aaid  Don  Manriab. 
"Fernandez  does  not  pretend  that  Barrera  shot  you  himadi^  but  he  de- 
dares  his  belief  that  he  had  it  done,  and  that  the  robbery  waa  a  blind, 
—not  to  deceive  Jiim,  hut  the  government." 

"He  is  more  likely  t()  liave  had  it  done  himself!"  cried  Derwent, 
impetuously,  without  pausing  to  consider  his  words. 

Don  Auinrisio'a  eyes  met  and  held  his,  with  a  flash.  "Yon  have 
qioken  my  own  suspicion,"  he  said.  "  I  should  not  have  spoken  it, 
bectmse  I  have  no  knowkilge  of  how  long  you  have  known  Sefior  Fer- 
nandez, nor  what  your  degree  of  intimacy  with  liim  may  l)e.  But  I 
certainly  suspect  him  of  a  plot  to  injure  Barreru  and  at  the  same  time 
revenge  himself  on  yon  for  your  refiual  to  buy  the  mine.  I  know,"  be 
said,  answering  a  look  on  DerwentPa  ftoe,  **  that  thia  sounds  to  yon 
very  melmlramatic ;  but  you  must  rememlx^r  that  we  are  a  primitive 
people  in  Mexit*<j,  that  we  love  and  hate  with  a  good  deal  of  intensity, 
and  that  things  as  strange  as  this  of  which  1  speak  are  of  suibciently 
common  ooourrenoe  among  us." 

"  I  am  sore,"  said  Derwent,  **  that  Femandes  ia  a  Very  vindioliv« 
man,  and  I  anapeot  that  he  ia  also  an  nnaampakNiB  one.  Bat  it  st- 
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qpires  time  to  amoge  a  plot  such  as  you  suspect ;  and  what  time  had 

"  Yoo  spent  the  night  at  a  itneh  whioh  belongs  to  Armda.  The 

matter  m'x'^hi  easily  have  been  arranged  there.  I  do  not  say  it  was ; 
but  it  might  hnve  [)een.  It  certainly  ofPorwl  him  an  adrairal^le  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  double  revenge, — to  punish  you,  and  throw  a  stigma 
on  Barrera  which  he  may  never  be  able  to  disprove." 

"  fiat  it  fliiall  be  dieproved  I"  said  Derwent,  whose  indigiiaticni  grew, 
as  the  idea  seemed  to  him  more  and  more  proliable.  "  If  Fernan- 
dea  is  aooonntable  for  this  thing,  I  will  follow  tho  trail  liko  a  hlrKxl- 
hoiind  until  I  fasten  it  on  him.  Certainly  his  negltHjt  in  tailing  to 
return  ior  me  is  very  suspicious.  He  lias  L)een  here,  I  know.  How 
did  be  explain  tfaatr' 

**  Oh,  plausibly  enough  :  he  is  always  plausibly  you  know.  They 
were  in  haste  to  reach  Eitzatlan  by  night,  and  so  thoy  pressed  on,  think- 
ing you  \vf'r«n  K'hind.  It  was  only  when  dark  was  closing  in — and^ 
there  had  been  time  for  you  to  die  comfortably  ou  the  mountain-side — 
that  a  moxo  was  sent  back  to  look  for  you.  He  found  your  mole  loose 
on  the  road,  and  presently  met  my  meesenger  on  his  ^vay  to  obtain  a 
doctor  and  report  to  the  authorite  what  had  ooouired." 

Denvcnt  smiled  slightly.  "  I  certainly  owe  no  thanks  to  Setior 
Fernandez  for  ray  present  safety,"  he  said.  "  T  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  show  me  some  way  by  which  this  aiiiiir  may  be  thoroughly 
sifted*  I  am  more  than  ever  anzioas  now  to  know  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  tlii       he  touched  his  slioulder. 

"Tt  is  a  difficult  afiair  to  sift/'  said  the  other,  thouglitfullv.  "I 
will,  however,  see  Barrera  and  get  him  to  come  and  talk  to  you.  bome- 
ibiu^  in  the  way  of  a  clue  may  be  elicited.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his 
enmity  to  Fernandez  with  re^rd  to  theBDenaEspenuua  is  wdl  known ; 
and  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  be  should  bave  gone  to  the  mine  in 
fbat  reckless  raauner.^' 

**I  should  like,"  said  Derwent,  "to  know  the  true  state  of  the  case 
between  Fernandez  and  hiin>olf.    Can  you  tell  it  to  me?"  * 

"  In  a  few  words,"  was  the  reply.  "  Fernandez,  as  you  may 
imsgine  from  the  cbaracter  of  the  man,  is  the  pliant  tool  of  the  cor- 
rupt officials  with  whom  Mexico  is  ouned.  There  is  no  transaction  so 
infamous  that  he  is  not  ready  to  serve  as  an  instrument  in  it,  and  he 
has  therefore  an  influence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  real  im- 
portance,— for  men  fear  him  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  fear  those  who 
Lave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to  injure.  He  bas  grown  rich  from 
the  bril>es  he  has  reeeiven,  both  from  those  who  have  something  to 
dread,  and  those  who  hav^e  much  to  gain,  from  the  govemmcnt.  Rut 
Barrera  is  one  man  who  has  neither  feared  nor  bribed  him  ;  and,  since 
he  Is  well  known  as  an  uncompromising  op[K)nent  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment, he  has  suffered  in  consequence.  He  has  been  imprisoned 
on  fidse  cfaaiges^  mulcted  by  heavy  fines  until  his  fortune  is  greatlpr 
diminished,  and  harassed  and  persecuted  in  innumerable  ways.  He  is 
the  chief  owner  of  the  Buena  Eeperanza,  and  on  this  Fernandez  has 
long  l)t-'cn  known  to  have  a  covetous  eye.  But,  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  mine,  Barreru  has  never  been  willing  to  sell ;  and  he  was  in 
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negotiatioiis  with  me  to  obtaiD  the  monejr  to  wcn^  the  mioe,  when  his 
son— who  is  as  impetuons  and  unoompvomiaing  as  himself— fell  into 
trouble  with  the  government.  Fernandez  was  sent  to  the  father,  and, 
while  demanding  a  heavy  l)ribc  for  those  wlio  sent  him,  he  demanded 
al^  the  Btiena  Esperauza  for  himself.  Barrera  thought  that  he  had 
no  alternative ;  he  gave  the  bond  on  the  mine,  and  it  was  not  until 
later  that  be  leaned  that  this  had  been  no  part  of  the  official  bargain. 
He  then  demanded  from  Feruandez  the  i*etum  of  the  bond  which  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud  and  faljichocxl.  The  reply  a  confemptnous 
refusal.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  anger  of  the  ami  when  he  met  tite 
spoiler  on  hib  own  property  V" 

I  only  wonder,"  said  Derwent,  ''that  he  held  baok  hie  hand  from 
shooting  him  then  and  there.  This  I  can  say  for  myaelf,  that  T  had 
not  the  faintest  donbt  as  to  which  was  the  honest  man  and  whifh  \hf* 
scoundrel,  when  I  saw  them  thee  to  face.  I  told  Fm  anle/  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  hny  tlie  mine  until  I  was  a^ured  that  all 
waa  straight  and  ctear  regarding  the  title." 

And  made  a  deadly  enemy,  aa  the  resolt  abundantly  proves," 
said  Don  Maurizio.  "  I  am  more  than  ever  sure  that  Fernandez  alone 
is  responsible  for  what  might  have  been  your  murder.  But  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  it" 

"  Liet  me  regain  mj  strength,"  cried  Derweut,  "  and  I  will  make  it 
my  business  to  prove  it." 

"  Your  business,  more  likely,  to  be  shot  again,  and  perhaps  with  a 
betf'-r  n:m,"  said  the  other.  "No,  yon  must  be  r|niet,  and  leave  Bar- 
rera and  myself  to  work  out  tl)e  matter  if  poi^.sible.  T  will  only  ask 
you  to  remain  here  for  a  time,  in  order  to  ^ive  your  testimony  in  case 
we  should  be  suooessful.  In  aby  event,  it  is  necessary  that  you  allow 
yoxxT  wound  time  to  heal  thoroughly.  If  vou  have  never  before  been 
on  a  M(  xicau  hacienda,  life  with  us  for  a  ^w  weeks  will  at  least  have 
the  attraction  of  novelty  f(»r  you." 

"  It  is  the  best  fortune  I  ooidd  have  imagined,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  life  genes  on  a  great  Mexican  estate,"  said  Deiwenl 
eagerly.  It  is  something  I  have  desired  from  my  boyhood ;  and  I 
really  cannot  feel  much  enmity  toward  the  man  who  shot  me^  when  I 
think  of  the  result." 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  gratify  you,"  said  Don  Maurizio, 
smiling, and  very  glad  to  ofier  some  counterbalancing  good  to  atone 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  &llen  among  thieves.  It  is  settled, 
then,  that  you  will  be  my  guest  for  some  time  to  come.  And  now  that 
yon  are  gkting  better,  you  mnst  be  rather  lonely  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. Do  you  not  think  yon  might  make  an  effort  to  join  US  this 
evening  ?   My  daughter  will  be  glad  to  sec  you." 

"Yon  ara  v^\ind.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  allowed  to  do  so; 
that  in,  if  I  can  manage  to  put  on  a  coat ;"  for  he  was  at  pieaent  dad 
in  a  silken diessing^wn  that  Bamon  had  brought  from  hia  master^s 
wardrobe. 

*' You  muHt  not  think  of  putting  on  a  coat,"  said  Don  Maurizio; 
^  not,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  your  injured  arm.  8imply  button  it 
around  you.  And  if  yon  have  nothing  lai^  and  loose  enou^,  send 
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Btmrni  Hat  someAiiig  <^  mine.  We  shall  see  you,  then, — after  dinner, 
or  befoMf 

"  After,  I  think.  M7  strength  is  not  yet  that  of  a  giant" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Apter  tlinner,  therefore,  feeling  ridiculously  weak,  Derwent  passed 
out  of  hhi  rtjom  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  it,  and  found 
himself  in  the  court  he  bad  so  oflen  admired.  Under  the  great  aroh 
of  a  passage  which  led  to  the  fiont  of  the  honse,  and  of  aoomer  whieh 
led  to  a  second  court  behind,  hun^^  brilliant  lamps,  the  light 

of  which  was  rcflwtod  in  the  basm  01  the  fountain  that  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  patio,  while  about  it  were  j^ronped  wide-leafod  tropiciil 
plants  in  terra-cotta  pots  ol  imnvi:  manufacture.  Around  the  court 
a  broad,  tiled  gallery  ran,  supported  by  pillared  aroheSy  nnder  which 
dive  were  glimpses  of  various  apartments.  One  of  these  was  the 
dining-room,  and  its  0()en  doors  revealed  a  table  still  rnvered  with  th<» 
remains  (»f  dessert, — stand-:  piled  hi^^h  with  Ix-autifnl  I  n lit,  tall,  slender 
wine-botilt'.s  and  cut-glui>s  iii^ueur-decauters^glearauig  in  the  light  of 
Iow<«winging  lamps. 

Following  Jiamon's  noiseless  tread,  Derwent  passed  to  where  wide 
glass  doors  showed  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  which  charmed  his  eye 
at  onoe  by  its  picturesque  grace  and  comfort.  And  ypt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  articles  of  foreigu  luxury,  it  wits  .such  a  room  as 
might  be  fouud  in  any  house  belonging  to  a  family  of  means,  through- 
out Mexico,  and  had  a  beauty  independent  of  its  furnishing,  in  its 
noble  proportions,  its  floor  of  glazed  tiles  that  reflected  like  a  mirror 
every  object  plncetl  upon  it,  and  ih(!  dt  lieate  urahcsqties  tnf  mhI  upon 
its  plastered  walls.  Over  the  shiiiinf;  11  oor  were  scattered  Eiastern  rugs, 
interspersed  with  the  silky  white  Heece  of  the  Angora  ^oat  and  the 
handsome  spotted  fur  of  the  Mexican  tigeivcat  X  variety  of  low, 
luzorious  couclny — distinctly  European,  these— were  mingled  with 
easy-chairs  of  inviting  fortn.  There  was  an  upright  piano,  with  a 
scarf  of  Jap^ne«e  m\k  of  softly-blended  colors  thrown  across  its  top, 
a  long,  low  bookcase  filled  with  volumes,  and  various  tables,  on  almost 
all  of  which  bowls  and  vases  of  flowers  stood,  while  the  whole  was 
lighted  by  two  lamps  of  Moorish  design  which  hung  from  the  ogling 
by  long  silver  chains.  Altogether,  simple  as  these  things  would  have 
been  in  a  different  ploeM,  it  was  not  such  an  ajmrtment  as  one  would, 
without  warning,  Imve  expected  to  tind  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  Sierra 
Madre ;  aud  Derwent's  suritrise  was  excusable  as  he  stood  tor  a  moment 
motionless  on  the  tiireshola. 

"Enter,  senor,  enter,"  said  Ramou,  pushing  wider  yet  the  open 
doors.  He  glanced  around.  "Ah  !  the  pcflorita,"  he  said,  as  a  lady 
rose  and  advanced  fVoTn  the  farther  end  of  the  long  room. 

As  ahe  came  toward  ium,  it  seemed  to  Derwent  as  if  he  had  not  before 
had  the  least  idea  ofhersurpassbg  beauty.  Not  even  in  the  Alanwda  of 
Mesioo,  when  she  walked  past  hm  like  a  princeas^  draped  In  rich  blaek 
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\aabf  bad  he  fully  recognized  the  perfection  of  ber  lovi^iiieas.  But 
here  it  ikirly  dazzled  him.  The  furei^u,  eemi-Orleotal  room,  with  its 
shadowy  corners  and  the  circles  of  shining  light  from  its  hanging 
lamps,  made  au  harmonious  background  for  the  graceful  figure  that, 
clad  in  soft  white  India  silk  clasped  by  a  silver  girdle  at  the  waibt 
and  fitting  hi^h  to  the  throat,  tioaer  a  diver  collar  wrought  with  the 
fiuiT-like  dehcaoj  of  Mezioan  work,  moved  over  the  polished  floor 
with  the  ease  of  a  grandedame  and  held  out  a  slender  hand  to  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,  soHor,"  she  said,  with  gentle  gracions- 
nees,  "  and  more  than  glad  tiiat  you  iiavu  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
aUe  to  join  tu.   Pray  take  this  chair.'' 

With  her  own  hands  she  moved  forward  a  hu^ge  wicker  cliair,  fitted 
with  sf^ft  eiishions  of  crimson  silk,  and  Derwcnt  was  glad  to  sink  into 
it,  with  a  murmured  apology,  while  she  sat  down  on  a  divan  opposite 
aud  looked  at  bim  with  her  dark,  beautiful  eyes  full  of  solicitude. 

"  You  are  very  pale,"  she  said.  "  Shall  1  not  send  £amon'' — ^who 
still  linffered  at  the  door — ^  for  a  glass  of  wine  V* 

"  Oh,  no, — thanks,"  he  answcrai  **  Yott  are  wy  kind,  but  I  am 
only  a  little  weak.  I  liave  ftlt  more  weakness  from  my  wound  than 
would  have  l>ccii  the  case  had  1  not  lot»t  bo  much  blood,"  he  added, 
apoh^etically. 

And  then  the  fever/'  she  said.  **  Ooondering  both  these  things, 
I  think  yoa  have  made  great  strides  toward  recovery.  It  was  only  a 
week  yo<«terday  since  you  were  brooght  into  the  house  insensible^— we 
almost  thoni/ht  a  dying  man." 

I  owe  you  muuy  excuses  for  making  such  a  sensational  entrance," 
he  said,  smiling.  it  most  be  very  aniSeasant  to  have  an  apparently 
dying  man  brought  without  any  warning  to  your  door.  But  then  whs^ 
wonld  have  become  of  me  if  the  sefior  your  father  had  not  met  and 
succored  me  in  tlie  mopt  truly  Samaritan  £uhion?  lam  afinaid  the 
dying  would  .^oou  liave  becouie  a  grim  fact." 

"  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  it,"  she  answered  ;  "  and  there- 
ibve  we  are  very  gratefal  for  the  chance  that  brought  you  hers.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  do  what  we  could  fi>r  yon,  and  to  know  that 
you  were  getting  better." 

"  What  should  I  have  been  made  of  if  I  did  not  gi  t  Ik  tt»'r  ?"  he 
said.  "  it  is  ti»e  only  way  in  which  I  can  show  my  approciauou  of 
yoor  neat  kindness." 

''Let  us  not  talk  of  that,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  wave  of  the  hand. 
"Our  kindness  is  nothing.  In  Mexico  it  is  not  considered  remarkable 
to  show  hospitality  to  any  one, — especially  to  a  wounded  stranfrcr. 
The  remarkable  thing  woidd  be  if  one  failed  in  it  But  probably  you 
do  not  know  Mexico  well,  sefior?" 

He  perodved  that  she  wished  to  change  the  subject,  and  followed 
her  lead  at  once.  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
Mexico  well  ;  but  I  have  at  least  the  desire  to  know  it  better.  The 
mere  idea  of  the  country  always  exercised  a  great  fascination  over  me." 

"  Then  you  did  not  think  of  us  as  barbarians, — as  I  have  been 
told  that  the  most  of  your  countrymen  do  ?"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  The  most  of  my  oountiymen  are  very  ignorant  of  Menoo^  sdlo* 
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rita/*  he  replied,   hot  I  really  do  not  think  their  ignoruioeleeds  them 

80  far  as  tliat." 

Dors  it  not  ?"  she  said,  nitlier  inrrf  Inlously.  "  I  have  heard  that 
iu  the  States  Mexico  is  considered  a  bari)!in)us  country.  It  is  a  little 
singular,  b  it  nut,  tiiat  in  Euroj^e  no  8uch  idea  exists  with  r^ard  to  us 

'*  Eorope  knows  you  better,"  be  antwered.  Up  to  the  preeent 
time,  all  Mexioo'a  social  ntid  (X)Dimerciai  intercourse  has  been  with 
Europe,  rather  than  with  her  immediate  neighbor.  There  was  very 
go<x)  reason  for  this,  as  you  know.  I  have  no  excuses  to  make  for  my 
counirymen,  sefiorita.  The  grasping  propen^iities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
are,  unfortunately,  well  known.  Aiui  the  narrow-minded  vanity  whioh 
todnoes  him  to  &ncy  himself  the  exemplar  of  the  hiuwm  laoe  Is  not 
less  remarkable." 

Ton  are  not  very  complimentary  to  your  ooontiTmen/'  ahe  said, 
showing  her  pearly  teeth  in  another  smile. 

"  Why  should  I  be  oomplimeotary  T  he  asked.  **  Why  should 
not  one  try  to  dear  one's  mind  even  of  natnnl  prejudice,  and  get  ss 
near  the  truth  as  poanble  in  this  very  imperfeot  world  ?  £very  race 
has  let  d^fmiU  de  neii  quaJii^^  But  it  IB  a  great  mistake  to  oonfoimd 
the  defects  with  tiie  virtues." 

"  Yes,'^  she  said,  meditatively,  that  is  very  true.  Mexicans  have 
gndoohtedly  some  defects,  although  I  really  think— and  it  Is  nol  only 
beoause  I  too  am  a  Mexican — ^that  they  have  also  great  virtoes." 

"  Even  from  the  little  that  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  am  very  sure 
of  it,"  said  Derwent,  heartily.  "  But  you,  sefiorita,  can  hardly  consider 
yourself  altogether  a  Mexican." 

**  I  do,  however/'  she  said,  liiUng  her  head  a  little  higher,  with  a 
pride  that  became  it  well.  "  I  am  Mexican  in  heart  and  aool,  as  well 
sa  in  blood  and  birth.  It  is  tme  that  my  dear  father  comes  of  another 
race;  but  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  altogether  Mexican  now." 

"  I  am  [rlad  that  he  has  at  hiast  not  laid  aside  his  knowled<:;e  of 
English,  aud  that  you  ooudeijoeud  to  speak  it  also,"  said  Derwent, 
smiling. 

**  But  here  oomes  one  who  does  iK>t,"  said  the  young  lady,  rising. 

Derwent  rose,  too,  as  an  elder  lady  entered  the  room.  He  knew 
her  at  once  as  Dofla  Zarifa's  companion  when  he  saw  the  latter  in  th(^ 
Alameda, — a  handsome,  middle-aged  woman,  very  brunette  and  in- 
clined to  «m6ofijKi^  ss  all  SpanlSi  women  are  after  a  certain  age. 
With  a  few  words  of  greeting,  she  held  ont  a  soft,  kindly  hand  to 
Derwent,  who  bowed  over  it. 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Sefiora  Pcralta,"  said  Dofia  Zarifa.  "She 
hopes  you  are  i-ecovering.  If  you  speak  Jj'rencb,  you  can  answer  her 
in  that  language." 

Derwent  did  speak  French  with  flnency^  so  he  answered  Stf  ora 
Pendta's  inquiry,  and  then,  in  reply  to  other  questions,  giTve  a  circum- 
stantial history  of  his  wound  and  all  relating  to  it.  Both  ladles  li.s- 
tpnfy]  to  him  attentively,  and  the  sut^ec^  was  hardly  exhausted  when 
Dun  Muurizio  came  in. 

**  Ahf  Mr.  Derwent,"  he  said,  oocdmllXf I  am  delighted  to  see  yon 
hen.   Yon  look  better  already.    A  litUe  socisly  is  a  good  thing; 
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although  I  raust  warn  you  tbat  we  can  ofe  yon  very  little  vuiefy  in 
tiiat  line  at  Mirariore.-<." 

Derwent  replied  very  sincerely  that  it  was  impossible  to  ^lof^ire 
better  society  than  lie  found  at  Miradures.  '  But  I  have  heard,  '  he 
0aidy  ''that  most  Mexican  ]))opri0tofBof  large  estates  do  not  live  on 
them,  because  of  their  loneliness." 

**  It  is,  unfortunately,  true,"  answered  his  host.  "The  estates  are 
genemlly  8o  hirge,  and  the  distances  from  one  to  another  eo  great,  that 
wealtliy  Mexicans  do  not,  as  a  rule,  live  on  their  haciendas,  except 
for  n  few  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

"That  is  what  I  wss  told  when  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  life  on  an  hacienda,"  said  Derwent.  " 'Nobody  lives  on  the 
haciendas  but  the  ai^ont.s/  I  wa*?  assuretl.  *  There  is  no  life  there 
of  tiie  kind  you  faucy.  Mexicans  of  the  higher  class  all  live  in  tlie 
capital  or  abroad.' " 

Allowing  for  the  exceptions^"  said  Don  Maurisio,  that  was  a 
correct  statement.  And  the  consequence  is  that  half  the  haciendas  of 
Mexico  are  for  sale,  destined  before  long  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
aiieuH.  When  men  leave  their  estates  in  the  control  of  agents,  the 
result  k  mismanageraent  in  all  r^pects.  Who  knows  this  better  than 
an  Irishman?  Absenteeism  has  been  the  curse  of  my  country ;  and 
it  is  in  a  great  degree  the  curse  of  Mexico.  So  when  I  became  a  Mez; 
ican  1  determined  that  I  would  not  follow  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Great  estates  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  administer 
them  myself.  I  have  done  so  tor  twenty  years,  and  I  am  rather  proud 
of  the  result" 

"And  you  have  not  found  it  very  irksome  to  live  on  an  hacienda?" 

**  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  find  anything  irksome  which 
is  in  the  clear  line  of  duty  and  which  affords  abundant  occupation  for 
his  hands  and  head.  I  have  found  infinite  pleasure  m  well  as  infinite 
employment  in  my  life.  An  Irishman  from  Galway  naturally  loves 
everything  connected  with  a  free,  outdoor  ]if^»;  and  I  have  taught  my 
daughter  to  love  it  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  She  is  an  enthusiastic 
horsewoman,  and  we  live  in  the  saddle  half  our  time.  By  the  bye,  if 
you  like  riding,  I  (fin  irive  you  a  good  mount." 

Derweut's  eyes  briglitene<j.  "  I  am  a  tSouthemer,"  he  said,  as  if 
that  were  answer  enough.  **  Half  of  my  life  I  have  spent  in  Louisiana, 
and  half  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky, — ^my  mother  belonging 
to  the  first,  and  my  father  to  the  Isst  Not  even  in  Galway  do  you 
think  more  of  riding  than  we  do." 

"And  in  neither  are  there  such  plalqs  over  which  to  ride  as  in 
Mexico,  I  am  sure,"  said  Dofia  Zarifa.  Ah,  it  is  like  flying  through 
the  air  to  put  erne's  horse  at  his  best  speed  and  ride  for  miles  over  our 
great  mesas" 

Her  delicate  nostril  dilate<l  as  if  she  inhaled  the  bree/es  sweeping 
over  the  wide  leaguas  of  spao<>  of  which  she  spoke;  and  Derwent, 
looking  at  iter,  felt  a  ouiek  ilirill  at  the  thought  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted some  day  to  riae  by  her  side. 

''And  do  yon  really,  then,  spend  all  of  your  time  here?"  he  ssked, 
addressing  Don  Maurixio. 
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**  Here  at  MirafloreBt  Oh,  no/'  that  gendeman  replied.  I  have 
anoiber  large  hacienda  in  the  Bajio— you  know  that  stretch  of  fertile 
oountrv  between  Iiapnato  and  Qoerttaro  ?  I  divide  my  time  between 
that  place  and  this,  with  n  month  or  two  now  and  then  in  Mexico. 
But.  rich,  prwluctive,  and  beautiful,  too,  as  the  Bajio  is,  both  my 
daughter  and  myself  prefer  this  wilder  country ;  and  if  we  were  call^ 
upon  to  name  our  home,  I  think  we  should  mj  MirafloreB." 

^'Without  doub^''  said  Bote  Zerifa.  There  b  no  plaoe  in  the 
w<nrld  80  dear  to  roe  as  this." 

"That  is  very  goml  tnr  a  {r?r!  who  i*^  fresh  from  a  season  in  Paris, 
is  it  n<^  T*  eald  Don  Mauriziu,  as  lie  iaid  Wi»  band  caressingly  on  her 
wriat 

She  placed  her  other  hand  over  his,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  her 
dark  eyes  melting  into  a  more  liquid  softness  tiian  they  had  known 
before.    "  You  wore  not  in  Paris,"  she  said,  with  an  enchanting  smile. 

**  No,  thank  heaven !"  he  answered,  gayiy.  "  What  should  a 
Mexican  hcudendado,  with  his  heart  among  his  flocks  and  herds,  do 
there?  But  go,  earina  mia,  and  sive  us  some  musie.  Let  Mr.  Dor- 
went  see  what  he  thinks  of  our  liMUcan  airs/' 

She  rc^c  instantly  and  moved  across  the  floor, — a  perfect  picture 
of  grace,  Derwent  thought,  in  her  soft,  shimmering  draperira,  and  with 
her  uatuml,  unstudied  charm  of  t»tep  and  bearing.  Silting  down  to 
the  piano,  she  stro'cfc  a  few  chords  and  b^n  to  sing  in  a  oontralto  so 
rich  and  sweet  that  it  was  like  notes  drawn  from  a  violin  by  a  master^ 
hand,  rather  than  tiie  sounds  of  the  huronn  voice.  What  sbo  pnnrr  her 
listener  did  not  know, — the  wonlR  wr  rc  Sjianish, — but  the  air  was  wild, 
haunting,  mournful,  and  yet  passionate  in  the  extreme.  As  be  listened, 
he  seemed  to  see  the  rugged  mountain^passes,  the  great  SierrBS  like 
storm-tossed  waves,  the  vast  expanse  of  mighty  plains,  the  sad,  mile 
fiuses  and  passionate  eyes  of  the  people ;  then  the  strain  sank  to  a  lower 
key,  a  tent|pr<T  sweetness  stole  into  it,  as  though  tropical  flowers  were 
breathing  tlieir  fragrance  out  on  the  starry  night,  and  with  one  last 
burst  of  sad,  strange  melody  it  ended. 

'*Oh,  yes,  it;  is  Mexican,"  said  Don  Mauriaio, — ^"one  of  the  wild 
native  airs  that  linger  among  the  people  and  that  are  now  and  then 
caught  and  formulated  by  the  composers." 

What  did  it  say  to  yon,  sefior?"  asked  Zarifa,  turning  around. 

He  told  what  it  had  suggested,  and  she  smiled  as  if  pleased.  "  A 
gSil  Is  relating  how  her  lover  has  been  killed  among  the  wild  moun- 
tains, and  how  her  own  heart  is  broken,''  she  said.  "  At  the  dose  she 
wanders  back  to  memories  of  their  love,  of  how  in  the  summer  night 
he  would  come  and  sing  beneath  her  window.  Then  she  remembers 
that  he  is  dead,  and  ends  with  a  cry  of  despair." 

"  A  very  mournful  mot^"  said  Don  Maurizio.  "  Give  us  some- 
thinga little  more  cheerful,  and  then  I  will  play  physician  and  order 
Mr.  Derwent  to  bed." 

"Sing  nn  .4r<?  Marin,  my  child,"  said  a  quiet  voice  at  the  door; 
and  EH  l>erwent  looketi  in  that  direction  he  saw  a  tall,  slender  man, 
wearing  the  cassock  of  a  priest,  enter  the  room. 

"This  is  a  member  of  our  femily  group  whom  you  would  have  met 
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Mrikr  if  he  had  not  been  absent  until  to-day/'  nid  Doo  Manridov 
— "  our  good  friend  and  chaplain,  Padre  Francisco." 

There  was  soraetbincr  wry  charming  in  the  dark,  gentle  faof,  ^vith 
fiody-oiitlinHl  fi^tui-es  and  mil  brown  ejeB  that  looked  at  Dt;rwent 
witii  a  sQille  m  they  shook  bands. 

"  I  am  grievea  to  bear  of  jour  aoodent^  aeHor/'  he  aaid,  in  very 
good  Englisb.  "  As  Don  Matiriaio  baa  remarkedi  I  hava  beeQ  away 
for  w(<  Ic^,  else  I  shoold  have  cxprooBod  my  lagNt  aooner.  But 
you  are  getting  well?" 

Derwent  replied  suitably,  and  then,  turning  to  DoQa  Zarifa,  said, 
"  I  hope  that»  einoe  I  am  under  orders  to  retire,  seffmta,  you  will  eing 
at  least  one  more  song  before  I  go." 

"  I  will  sin|;  the  Ave  Maria  for  which  d  pain  hm  mki&A,'*  alie 
feplied.    "  I  thjnk  yoii  will  like  that." 

Derwent  was  very  sun;  of  it,  wlieu  he  heard  tlie  strains  of  Clieru- 
bini's  Ave  Maria.  Often  as  he  bad  heard  this  beautiful  song  before, 
it  was  always  in  a  soprano  arrangement,  and  he  thought  that  he  haa 
never  appreciated  its  exquisite  harmonies  until  he  heara  them  rendered 
by  Dofia  Zarifa's  ri(  h  ff.ntniitu  ton(>^.  She  pang  it  like  a  prayer;  and 
the  noble  strains  lingered  in  bis  ear  long  after  ne  had  eaid  good-night 
and  retired  to  bis  chamber. 

They  haunted  him  after  he  had  laid  his  bead  on  his  fnllow.  Still 
in  his  memory  vibrated  the  full,  mellow  notes  of  the  enchanting  voice, 
and  before  his  eyes  floatefl  a  picture  of  the  silken-drajKHl  form,  with 
its  silver  ornaments,  and  tiie  beautiful  iaoe  out  of  which  shone  the 
star-like  splendor  of  the  dark  eyes. 

It  was  not  strange  that  his  last  diought  before  ftUiug  asi«:vp  waa  lo 
eay  to  himself,  severely,  "  I  must  take  care  that  I  am  not  aneh  a  fiiol 
as  to  fall  in  love  with  Dofia  Zan&u" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

M^iTEN  Derwent  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning,  bnrs  of  tt^lden 
punshine  were  lying  on  the  red  tiles  of  tlie  lioor,  and  Ramon  stood  by 
his  bedside,  bearing  the  coffee  to  which  be  always  looked  forward  as  a 
distinct  plowure.  His  shoulder  was  less  painful,  and  the  recollection 
that  he  was  to  spend  an  indefinite  time  amiil  tlie.se  cliarming  surround- 
ino^s  was  invio;oratin}^  as  a  tonic.  To  the  Buenon  dioft,  HeHor.  Como 
edd  listed  of  Ivamon,  he  answered  "  3fHi/  bumo,  (p-acias,^'  with  bo 
much  emphasis  that  tiie  lace  of  the  atteuaant  iighted  up  with  a  bngiit 
smile,  ana  he  eaid,  *'Bumof  £«ieno/"  with  an  air  of  eoomeadatioo, 
as  be  set  the  tray  down. 

A  little  later,  afler  the  doctor  had  paid  his  vir-it,  and  bad  also  said 
**  Bueno  !"  approvint^ly  over  the  proj^ress  of  tlio  shoulder,  Ramon  came 
in  and  announced  that  el  p<idre  desired  to  see  the  seflor.  "  him  to 
enter,"  said  Derwent,  who  had  been  vety  much  pleased  by  the  gentle, 
refined  face  of  the  priest.  He  anticipated  an  agreeable  visit,  in  which 
he  could  ask  much  concerning  the  country  of  one  intimatdy  acquainted 
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with  its  inner  life ;  bat  he  was  by  uo  means  prepared  for  the  errand 
on  whkk  it  toon  tmas^oired  thsl  Padm  SVanoino  hfld  oome. 

*^  Dofia  Zarifk,"  said  the  pnesty  after  all  due  inquiries  had  been 
made, thinks  that  perhaps  you  are  strong  enough  now  for  a  little  oat- 

do<'>r  cxerd)»e,  and  that  von  mav  like  to  see  something  of  the  hawHenda,— - 
at  least  of  the  portion  which  lit«  immediat^'ly  around  the  c/i^a  grandf. 
If  you  care  to  go,  she  aiid  I  will  be  itappy  for  you  to  accompany  us  on 
our  oanal  morning  roond." 

**I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  Denrant.  A  man  of  another 
stamp  mi^ht  have  heen  disa)>p<>inted  that  he  w:i<^  not  tn  havf  a  We-h-t^le 
with  hi'^  fnir  liostcss,  but  Dcrwent  was  not  only  too  innch  a  man  of  tho 
world  to  have  expected  such  a  tiling  in  a  country  with  the  customs  of 
OontineDtal  Europe,  but  he  really  md  not  desira  it.  He  had  notfaing 
to  say  to  DofIa  Zarifa  that  tlic  whole  world  might  not  hear;  and  he 
was  very  sure  that  the  society  of  the  padre  would  in  no  degree  dotinot 
firom  his  enjoyment  of  her  coTnpanionshi]>, 

They  found  her  in  the  ixiurt  wliea  they  came  out,  standing  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  Moorish  arches,  dressed  as  Berwent  had  seen 
her  first,  in  black,  and  draped  with  laoe,  which  ahe  wore  in  the  eraoa- 
ful  Spanish  fashion  over  her  head.  8ha  gave  him  her  hand,  asked  how 
he  was  feeling,  and  if  he  was  sure  that  n  walk  wouhl  not  fktigne  him. 
"  You  must  promise,"  she  raid,  "  that  yow  will  let  us  know  9r  soon  as 
you  feci  liie  least  weary,    l^ow^  muire  mioy  1  iliiiik  we  are  ready." 

They  passed  through  the  wiae,  vaulted  passage,  paved  as  a  porie- 
eochire,  which  kil  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  out  into  the  aroade^ 
which  ran  the  length  of  the  long  buildinj^,  and  the  prent  rirr^r^  of 
whif'h  Iramed  in  a  suooession  of  piotores  the  magniiioent  expanse  of  the 
plain. 

Derweot  now  saw  fully,  for  the  first  time,  the  oommanding  position 
of  the  hoose.  Standing  on  a  wide,  level  eminence,  wfaieh  on  one  aide 
rolled  gently  down  to  the  spreaditit^  table-land,  it  was  enclosed  on  the 
Other  by  hills,  covered  with  verdure,  behind  which  rose  the  hiu;h  erests 
of  greater  heightfl,  that,  ciirvino;  around  in  the  arc  of  a  half-circle,  lay 
in  splendid  mast»es  of  blue  and  purple  on  each  side  of  the  vusa, — their 
fhitbest  point  forty  or  fifty  miles  distent,  bnt  looking  much  nearer  in 
the  clear  atmosphere. 

"  What  a  glorious  view  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Xo  wonder,  seflorita, 
that  yon  like  a  place  which  charms  you  with  such  pictures  alwa^ 
bef(Nreyour  eyes  1 

'*Toa  shoald  see  it  daring  the  rainy  season,  sefior,"  ahe  answered, 
amiUng,  ^'  when  all  the  plain  before  m  is  carpeted  with  flowers, — myriads 
of  every  kind  and  color.  It  ia  £at  thia  reason  that  the  hadenda  is 
called  Mimflorcs." 

"  *  See  tlie  Flowers  I'  "  said  Padre  Frandsco,  translating.  "  Mexi 
cans  are  fond  of  &nciful  names.*' 

*^  I  should  rather  call  them  poetical,^  said  Derwent  Bat  thia 
place  deaerves  its  name  doubly ;  mr  what  beautiful  gardens  ?* 

It  was  the  park-like  plpa.«»anee  of  which  he  had  alrejidy  had  a 
glimpse  from  his  window,  and  which  now  spread  bi^fore  him  in  all  its 
loveliness,  with  shadowy  vistas  where  grmt  trees  met  overhead  in  an 
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•roll  of  diade^  itret^^ies  of  green  tarf,  parterres  bright  with  fiowm, 
tropical  ahrafaa  loaded  with  bloom,  aod  amall  gurgUng  eireams,  directed 
into  chaanala  here  and  there  for  the  irr^ation  which  made  this  paradiae 

possible. 

Turning  to  the  priest,  Dofla  Zarifa  said, — 
Shall  we  take  iSefit*r  Derweat  tlirougli  tiie  ^nietis  first,  paArt 
mof—cit  wUI  it  detain  you  too  long?" 

^'By  all  nieana  let  us  show  him  the  caflada"  the  padre  replied. 
^'Miraflores  has  many  Ix^auties,  hut  I  think  that  is  chief.  And  lie 
may  not  be  able  to  go  farther  with  u-'." 

^  I  feel  as  strong  as  p4^ible,"  Derwent  protested.  "  But  if  Mint- 
floiea  oontaiiia  aoythiog  more  beantlAil  than  I  have  already  seoi,  I  beg 
to  be  introduced  to  it  at  once." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Zarifa,  smiling.  She  had  opened  a  large  white 
pirasol  linetl  with  rose-color,  the  refl<H'tifm  of*  which  threw  a  soft  pink 
glow  over  her  delicate,  ivory-like  I'ace,  and  as  »!je  walk<^i  by  hih  side, 
with  her  spirited  h^d  held  alofl,  and  her  firm,  free  step, — the  true  step 
of  a  Mexican  woman, — ^Derwent  ooold  not  Init  think  how  little  there 
was  of  the  conventional  lan^ruoroiis,  tropical  type  abont  her.  There 
was  nothinir  pcdtictive  in  tJie  L'iaii(  <s  of  (lie  dark,  prond  eyes.  Diana 
herseU'  coiiM  not  have  Ptisire.steil  more  8ii*onijly  ve?»t44l  purity  ami  per- 
fect physimi  vigor  in  every  movement;  while  her  manner  waai  a  per- 
fect blending  of  aimplicity  and  dignity.  He  likened  her  again  in  his 
thoughts  to  a  young  princess, — an  ideal  prince^^s,  who,  realising  in  every 
act  and  word  the  full  nii^aning  of  the  iiohle  old  motto,  Nnhfesae  obligty 
iiad  vet  under  all  her  j^entle  graeiousness  the  ineradicable  pride  of  blood 
and  birtli  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  warlike  race. 

It  was  Padre  Francisco  who  talked  most,  answering  Derwoifs 
qneetions  about  the  oonntry,  as  they  walked  down  the  beautifiil  avenoes 
that  led  toward  the  hills  which  rase  sheer  atid  green  before  them. 
Presently  they  entered  a  path  overshadowed  l)y  drooping  foliage,  that 
wound  downward  to  a  rociky  ravine  through  which  a  stream  came 
leaping  in  ca$>caded  of  white  i'oam.  No  more  enchanting  spot  could  be 
conceived.  Here  nature  seemed  untouched  in  all  her  primitive  beauty : 
only  a  few  paths  along  (he  stream,  one  or  two  bridges  crossing  it,  and 
a  temple-«!i'iped  pavilion  perched  on  a  larjn'  rf>ck  overhanging  the 
highest  fall,  sngir^ste"!  Oie  work  or  presepc"  ^^\'  man.  And  yet,  as 
Derwent  was  told,  immense  paius  had  been  taken  to  hriug  numi)ers  of 
plants  and  trera  her^  besides  those  which  grew  naturally  in  a  place  so 
well  adapted  for  vmtation.  The  result  was  a  wild,  lovely  blending 
of  tropical  foliage,  ot  masses  of  flowers,  and  of  rare,  exquisite  orchids ; 
while  through  all,  like  a  charming  Undine,  the  stream  came  whirlinjr 
over  the  rocks  in  sheets  of  foam  and  spray,  or  fell  into  crj'stal  pools 
where  naiads  might  have  bathed. 

The  enthnsiastic  admintion  of  the  young  man  pleased  his  guides. 
''This  is  my  favorite  rstrsat/'  said  Dofia  Zarifa.  "  There  is  no  day  so 
warm  that  delicious  coolness  may  not  he  found  here,  and  the  view  down 
tlie  ravine  frotii  thore" — she  pointe<l  t<.»  the  pavilioti — ia  most  eharni- 
ing.  Some  liiue  1  shall  bring  an  arti»t  here  to  |>aiat  it.  Are  you  any- 
thing of  an  artisty  Beftor  Derwent  f 
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"Unfortunately,  no,"  answered  Derwent,  "else  I  should  be  only 
too  bappy  to  psint  soch  a  scene  a»  this.  But  can  we  not  go  up  to  the 

pavilion?" 

Certainly, — and  rest  there  for  a  time.   I  am  auie  yon  most  be 

tired." 

He  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  it,  but  he  was  tired ;  and  it  was 
with  a  aene  of  relief  that  he  sat  down  in  the  pretty  temple  after  thi^ 
had  mounted  the  slope  which  led  to  it.  The  view  from  this  B\>ot  was 
as  lovely  as  Dofia  Zarifa  had  said.  Ikliiiid  rose  a  steep,  greeu  hill-side, 
below  dashed  the  leaping  water,  while  l^fore  them  tho  romantic  cafladay 
with  \iti  wealth  of  foUagOi  its  rocks  and  cascades,  extended  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"It  reminds  me  somewhat,'*  said  Derwent,  ''of  the  view  from  the 
Buena  Esperansa.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  one  looks 
down  n  ravine  even  wilder  and  grander  than  this,  though  not  so 
picturesquely  Ijeautilul." 

His  companions  glanced  at  him  with  interest.  Evidently  the  name 
of  the  Bnena  Bspeninn  was  ^miliar  to  them.  "  So  it  was  (hsre  yon 
were  I*'  said  Piidre  Francisco.  "I  am  inclined  to  otNt^ratulate  yon 
upon  getting  oif  with  a  bullet  in  your  shoulder.  Yon  little  knew 
what  yon  were  doing  in  touching  that  mine." 

**  I  have  learned,  however,"  taid  the  young  man,  dryly.  "  It  seems 
that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mine  of  gnnpowaer  as  well  as 
of  silver.  This  I  must  say  for  myself,"  he  added,  "  that  if  I  had  had 
even  the  faintest  idea  of  how  the  bond  of  that  mine  had  been  acquired, 
I  should  never  have  l(K)ked  at  it.  But,  atter  having  seen  it,  I  confess 
that  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  find  it  out  of  my  reach 
altogether." 

Yon  thought  it  a  good  mine?*'  ssked  Dofla  Zarifii. 

**  The  best  T  Iiave  ever  seen.   If  a  man  oould  aoqotiB  it  honorably, 

he  ne<'<i  a.sk  no  better  «ouroe  of  wealth." 

"You  speak  very  (M^nfideutly,"  said  Padre  Frandsoo.    "Are  you 


Derwent  shook  nis  head.  "No^''  he  answered.  ''I  shodd  not 

think  of  attemptiog  to  judge  a  mine  ibr  another  person;  bat  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  judge  for  myself,  and  it  was  for  myself  that  I  was  anxious  to 
buy  the  Buena  Esperanza." 

**  Oh,  you  have  come  to  Mexico  to  seek  investments,  then  ?" 

"  X  have  oome  to  Mexico  to  find  the  means  to  realise  a  fortune  in  a 
abort  tim^"  he  answered. 

"l%at  is  what  all  Americans  desire  to  do,  I  believe,"  said  Padre 
Francisco,  meditatively, — ^"to  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time." 

He  did  not  utter  any  word  of  dis*approval  for  snrh  an  aim,  but 
something  in  his  tone,  and  a  certain  look  of  withdrawal  that  came 
over  Bofia  Zari&'s  iaoe,— as  if  she  lost  interest  in  a  man  who  avowed 
aooh  an  ambition, — stung  Berwent,  and  made  him  say,  on  an  im- 
poise, — 

"  I  have  a  special  reason  lor  wishing  to  make  the  fortune  of  which 
I  speak.  It  is  not.  ior  myself, — ^not  merely  for  the  accumulation  of 
mo3M|y^bnt  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor.  If  I  do  not  pay  it,  othen  will 
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weSki.   And  that  moat  not  be,  if  any  exation  on  my  part  can  pre- 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  uttered  even  so  much  of  his  secret 

to  any  humnn  car,  and  these  people  were  stranj^erfl  to  hira.  But  be 
was  re]iai(l  by  a  quick  plaiife  of  i^yiDpatliy  from  Zat  ifa's  eves  ;  while 
the  priest  Baid,  kiiiUly,  lu  that  case,  I  hope  you  may  boou  i&ud  aoother 
Boeoa  EBpenran.  There  axe  many  rich  lodea  in  these  moontains,  some 
of  which  are  as  yet  nntoaehed.  Now,  my  efaiid/'-^e  spoke  to  the 
gir), — "I  niTi-^t  rrally  goon;  but  there  is  no  rea-«nr)  whv  vo!i  shonld 
not  allow  bcilur  I>erweut  to  rest  himself  fully  aud  then  briug  him 
with  you.  ' 

"xfl'o,  DO,"  said  Derwent,  rising.  ''I  cannot  consent  to  detain  the 
sellorita,  £»r  I  am  really  rested  now.   In  this  wonderful  climate  I  per- 

oeive  that  one  recuperates  rapidly.    I  atn  equal  to  accompanying  you." 

"  Bueno  /  '  eaid  the  {>adre,  apj)rovii]j:ly.    *'  Then  let  us  go." 

They  left  the  pavilion,  and  Dofla  Zariia  explained,  as  they  crossed 
the  pretty  stream,  that,  a  little  lower,  it  turned  toe  flouriDg-millsof  the 
hacienda,  which,  Denvcnt  found  later,  were  the  largest  in  tiiat  part  of 
the  country  and  supplied  a  wide  district  with  their  pn>duct. 

"  My  father  is  very  prond  of  hij<  mills,"  she  said,  "  aud  will  corfninly 
insist  on  taking  you  over  them.  He  iias  all  the  lateBt  improvements. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  he  cao  maintaiii  such  keen  interest  in  so  many 
varied  pursuits." 

fie  is  a  wonderful  man,  Don  Maurisio,"  said  the  priest.    "  His  , 
eneigy  is  indomitable,  and  liis  interest  in  everything  that  «m  develop 
the  country  and  help  the  {xople  is  uudaggii^.    Now,  Sefior  Derweat^ 
can  you  guess  where  we  are  taking  you?" 

Berwent  ooniessed  bis  inability  to  haaard  a  conjecture ;  for,  skirt- 
ing the  grounds,  tliey  now  seemed  apuroaching  a  village,  composed  of 
ueatly-built  adobe  house;:,  scrupulously  dean  both  within  and  without, 
as  almost  all  Mexican  house;^  nro. 

*'  This  is  where  the  labori^rci  on  the  estate  live,"  said  Padre  Fran- 
dsco.  *'  There  are  sevenl  hundred  souls  here;  for  the  industries  of  « 
great  hadenda  are  very  numerous,  fiveiythlng  which  Is  consumed, 
and  almost  everything  wliich  is  worn,  is  made  \\\>ou  it," 

"  And  \A  it  true  that  all  the  peons  on  the  haciendas  are  virtual  serfs, 
— unable  to  leave  without  the  consent  of  their  masters  ?"  ubked  Derwent. 

"  It  is  true  that,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  no  laborer  can  leave  im 
estate  so  long  aa  he  is  in  debt  to  his  master.  That  is  just  enough,  and 
on  it  the  stability  of  the  industries  of  the  countiy  depends.  In  all 
countries,  however,  there  are  men  who  do  not  fear  to  mcnr  the  ven- 
geance ol  Go<l  by  IxH'omin^  op})rcssor.s  of  tlic  jioor.  8ueh  men  take 
udvautage  ol'  Uji^  law  to  keep  tl»e  j>eons  in  tlieir  debt  and  so  hokl  tliem 
in  virtual  bondage.  But  no  suoh  bondage  exists  at  Miraflores.  If  a 
laborer  who  is  in  debt  wishes  to  go,  Don  Mauriaio  will  cancel  his  debt 
rather  than  keep  with  liim  one  who  is  unwilling  to  remain." 

"  P*ut  Hueh  a  need  rarelv  (xxnirs,"  Kiid  Dofia  Zarifa.  "  Few  of  our 
people  ever  wish  to  leave,  and  most  of  them  have  been  born  on  the 
estsfte^  We  know  them  all,  we  tbbk  fi»r  them  all,  they  are,  as  it  wen^ 
part  of  onr  frmOy :  why  should  th^  deairs  to  go?" 
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"  Tliere  is  eomtithing  very  charmmg  iu  tliis  leudai  dependeuee  of 
the  employed  upoo  their  employerB,— mmcthine  wrflcniiie  mod  bmiMni* 
mug  on  both  sides/'  odd  Derwent.  "  How  different  from  the  wide 
cba.«!n  and  the  hitter  strife  between  labor  and  eepital  wiUi  whkdi  m 
have  replaced  it  I    But  what  is  this?" 

The  school-houHe,"  said  the  priest^  smiling  vei  they  paused  before 
tilie  open  door  of  a  ku^  roooii  wnere  about  fiftjr  ohUdien  nt  at  their 
deskfl  and  a  teacher  stood  before  a  blackboard.  Tliere  was  a  Bitnul- 
taneous  movement,  as  all  present  rose  to  their  fecL  Derwent  did  not 
enter,  but,  leaning  against  the  d(K)r-way,  watrhw^  the  scene, — the 
pretty,  dark  fiices,  the  shining  eyes  and  gleaming  t«*t;th,  tlie  reverence 
with  which  the  small  scholars  knelt  for  the  padre^  blessing,  the  caress- 
ing aflfectionateneaa  with  which  those  nearest  DoiOa  Ztinh  presMd  for- 
vrard  to  touch  bar  dresB  or  ki«  her  hand.  There  wan  no  servility  in 
the  last  action.  It  was  plainly  a<?  mtieh  an  impulse  of  their  admiring 
adoration  as  the  same  iionuige  is  from  a  lover.  "  Having  the  freedom 
to  do  so,  how  could  they  help  it?"  Derwent  thought.  Looking  at  the 
beantifbl,  gracious  figure  of  the  yoong  lady,  as  sne  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  smiling  into  the  upturned  faces,  with  one  hand  on  the 
dark,  silkv  curls  of  a  tinv  h>y,  he  envied  the  obildien  their  privilege 
to  express  the  feeling  which  she  in«p'r(»fi. 

**  We  did  not  linger  long,  on  your  account/'  she  said,  when  they 
rgoined  him.  '*  Usnally  d  jxidte  hears  the  oateohnm  and  I  distrtbate 
rewards  to  the  deserring ;  hot  we  let  them  off  easily  thie  mociring, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  fatigue  you,  and  I  do  want  jou  to  see  oar 
hos^tal,  if  yon  nie  ^^jnal  to  a  little  farther  walk." 

Derwent  declared  iiimdcif  fully  e<jual  to  it;  and  iuiiee<i  his  inter^t 
was  so  much  roused  that  he  forgot  his  fatigue.  The  hospital — a  rather 
imposing  stmotore  bnilt  aronod  a  pleasant  court,  with  cleanliness  and 
space  and  sunshine  every  where— was  as  perfect  ID  its  arrangements  as 
everytliing  else  f)n  the  hacienda  seemetl  to  be.  There  were  only  one  or 
two  })aiient8  in  it  at  present  ;  but  everything  was  so  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  so  well  managed,  that  it  was  evident  sickucsa  was  as  little 
a  misfortune  at  Miraflores  as  care  and  kindnesB  conld  make  it.  And 
here,  too,  Dofia  Zarifa  was  like  a  young  queen  among  her  sobgeots, 
greeted  with  the  same  adoring  reverence  which  the  children  had  dis- 
played, atid  repaying  it  with  a  tender  interest  and  gentleness  beyond 
words.  Derwent  thought  that  he  had  never  witnessetl  a  more  lovely 
sight  than  wlien,  unconscious  that  any  gase  was  upon  her,  she  bent 
over  a  woman  tossing  with  fever,  renewed  the  cool  bandages  <m  her 
head,  held  a  juicy  lime  to  her  parched  lips,  and,  clasping  the  hot,  dry 
hand  between  her  own  cool,  soft  palms,  talked  soothingly  as  if  to  an 
iniiAnt. 

**  I  think,  sefionLa,  '  he  said,  when  they  were  walking  away,  "  that 
if  yon  had  sent  me  to  that  hospital  when  I  was  brought,  a  woonded, 
inaensible  stranger,  to  yonr  door,  it  would  have  been  as  much  as  conld 
be  expected  of  you,  and  I  ^should  have  \xHm  very  grateful." 

"I  hope  you  like  your  present  quarters  better,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"Oh,  yes,— dnee  I  have  known  them.   But  if  I  had  not  known  \^ 
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them  I  should  have  been  onlj  too  thankful  to  find  mjaelf  in  such  a 
place  as  Tour  hospital." 

But  he  42id  noiventiire  to  add  what  was  in  his  tfaonghla,— Perbi^ 
70a  woald  have  eome  to  see  me  UitnP* 


CHAPTER  X. 

"Do  you  feel  able  to  join  us  at  our  mid-day  meal? — we  call  it 
alumei'sOf  or  breakfast,  but  you,  I  bupixjee,  call  it,  like  the  English, 
luneheoo,"  said  Doila  Zaiifii  to  Derwen^  as  they  entered  the  house  on 
their  return. 

"  If  there  is  time  for  rac  to  rest  a  little  first,  1  sliall  be  very  happy 
to  do  BO,"  he  niisweied.  "  X  am  ashamed  to  ooutess  my  weakness,  but 
I  feel  tired  now." 

"  Yott  will  have  an  hour  to  lest^"  she  replied,  "and  then,  if  yon 
are  not  equal  to  the  exertion,  pray  do  not  think  of  attempting  to 
make  it." 

"Oh,  I  shall  lie  all  right  in  an  hour,"  he  answeretl,  confidently. 

He  did  feel  very  much  better  when,  an  hour  later,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearaooe  in  the  dining-room,  where  Don  Khurisio  greeted  him  oor- 
dially,  and  a  tall,  dark  man  rose  and  offered  his  hand  with  a  smile  of 
reoognikion.  For  an  insiant  Derwent  was  puzzled.  Then,  like  a  flash, 
the  scene  at  the  mine  occurred  to  him,  and  evea  before  Xk>n  Maunao 
said,  *'  iSeflor  Barrera,"  he  knew  who  it  was. 

"Seflor  Barrera  wiohes  to  express  to  you  his  sincere  sympathy 
and  r^gcet  for  your  wound.  He  has  oome,  by  my  request,  to  taUE  tlie 
matter  over,  and  after  a  while  we  will  do  so.  But  now  you  must  sit 
down  axv\  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  once,  for  you  arc  looking  latigued. 
I  am  utraid  that  my  daughter  and  Padre  Frandsoo  led  you  to  overtask 
your  ^reuffth  this  morning." 

On  me  eontrary,"  said  Berwent,  I  find  that  I  am  sirooger  than 
I  thought ;  and  I  was  too  much  interested  while  out  to  think  of 
fetigue.    I  have  been  delighted  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  hacienda." 

"  The  arnmgements  are  only  what  you  will  find  on  any  great  Mex- 
ican estate,"  Don  Maurizio  answered;  "  and  if  there  is  any  advuutage 
in  fiivor  of  Mirafloree  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  give  everything 
a  pereonai  supervision.  My  daughter  visits  the  school  and  the  hoa- 
pitel  daily  wh-  n  she  is  at  home." 

"  And  Padn;  Francisco  visits  them  when  T  am  ab«e?\t :  so  they  are 
never  without  supervision,"  said  that  young  lady,  with  a  smile  toward 
the  priest. 

**  Yon  liked  our  gardens,  did  you  not  f '  SeOora  Peralta^who^  Der- 
went learned  later,  was  called  lA>lIa  Lniea  hy  every  one  in  the  house 

— asked,  turning  to  him. 

Whil»^  he  an.swprt^<i,  cApres-sing  his  admiration  in  the  convenient 
adjectives  ot  the  reucii  language,  he  divided  his  attention  between 
the  sncosBsion  of  wdl-made  dishes  placed  before  him,  and  the  simple 
but  dcgaut  foniituie  of  the  room,— especially  two  gnwefnl  sideboards^ 
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modcni  in  derigDy  but  made  of  carved  and  inlaid  Mexican  wooda^  and 

a  collection  of  beautiful  china  plates  hung  around  the  walls, 

"You  recognize  the  Sevres V"  said  Dofia  Zarith,  following  his 
glance.  I  brought  a  good  deal  of  it  from  Paris,  aud  some  of  the 
plates  seemed  to  me  too  pretty  to  be  need  ihe  other  than  deooratiire 
purposes." 

"  You  have  spent  some  time  in  Paris  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  there  for  three  years,  in  the  Sacr6  Coeur,"  «he  replied, 
'*  And  last  winter  I  went  into  society  with  my  aunt — papa's  sialer — 
who  lives  there." 

'*  It  is  needless  to  ask  if  you  liked  Paris?"  he  said. 

"  Is  it  needless  ?"  she  answered.  I  don't  know  bow  that  may  be ; 
but  in  fact  I  did  not  like  it  very  mooh.  I  am  afraid  I  was  pining  for 
Mexico." 

"She  absolutely  likes  Mirailores  t)etter  than  Paris/'  said  her  father, 
with  asmile  as  pond  as  it  was  fond. 

''How  oonld  I  fail  to  like  it  better?"  she  said,  simply.  "  All  my 
occupations  and  my  duties  are  at  Miraflores;  while  in  Paris  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  myself.  And  when  one  has  nothing  to  do 
but  amuije  one  s  self,  one  very  soon  wearies  of  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  most  young  ladies  would  not  agree  with  you," 
said  Derwent,  while  he  thought  how  eagerly  the  gay  world  most  have 
opoied  its  arms  to  one  so  b^utiful  and  so  rich.  "  For  of  course  she 
was  well  intr()du<*ed,"  he  ndded  to  himself.  "Don  Maiirizio  is  too 
thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world  to  perm  it  his  daughter  to  appeiir  any- 
where exoe|)t  with  the  very  best  chuperonage."  And  lie  was  justified 
in  thisoplmon  by  the  fhct  that  the  aunt  of  whom  Zarifii  had  spoken 
was  a  French  countess,  well  known  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 

Tile  plea^sant,  informal  meal  over,  Don  Maurizio  said,  "Now,  Mr. 
D(  r\vf  nt,  if  y<iu  will  acooin|)any  uh,  I  shall  be  very  giad  to  interpret 
bctwmi  tSuQor  iiari^ra  and  yourself;  and  something  like  an  under- 
standing may  be  arrived  at*' 

Aa^iog  willingly,  Derwent  followed  his  host  to  a  room  on  one 
side  of  the  great  passage  of  entrance,  which  Don  Ifourisio  called  hia 
"private  den."  It  wa.s  fitted  up  very  much  like  an  office,  with  large, 
oincial-looking  desk,  a  well-equipped  writing-tahle,  and  solid  hut  com- 
fortable chairs,  and  had  altogether  an  aspect  of  practical  bubiuess;— 
that  aspect  which  a  room  always  seems  toborrownom  the  ehaiaeterof 
its  occupant. 

Lighting  their  cigars  and  seating  themselves,  the  two  men  who  had 
last  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buena  Esperanza  looke<l  at  each  other ; 
and  Derwent  was  impressed  afresh  by  the  strong  face  and  the  eagle-like 
eye  of  Barrera.  "A  man  to  strike  quickly  and  strike  hard,  when  his 
enemy  was  facing  him,  but  not  a  man  to  shoot  another  from  an  ambosh, 
or  to  cause  him  to  be  so  shut,"  was  his  final  decision. 

"Seflor  Barreni  wishes  me  to  ;i3>;nre  you,"  said  Don  Maurizio,  after 
the  former  bad  uiiered  a  few  scnteuces  in  Spanish,  "  that  he  felt  not 
the  faintest  enmity  toward  you  when  he  was  at  the  mine,  and  that  if 
Femandei  asserts  that  he  uttered  any  threats  against  you  he  simply 
lies*" 
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"Toll  liim,  pniv,"  said  Dorweiit,  "that  I  have  not  the  faintest 
doubt  but  that  Sefior  Fernandez  lies.  I  have  never  believed  anything 
that  he  has  said  to  me  about  this  matter  ;  and  I  am  nr  t  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  lied  tiiroughout.  Assure  Seflor  Burrcni  that  his 
manner  to  me  at  the  mine  was  sufficient  proof  that  he  felt  no  enmity 
toward  me." 

Sefior  Barrera  bowed  with  grave  di-n  i  '.'  when  this  was  translated 
to  him.  "Tell  the  ^enor,  mi  amigo"  he  .said,  "that  if  he  had  l>ought 
the  mine  I  should  never  have  troubled  him,  for  T  fihould  have  known 
that  he  had  doue  so  in  ignorance  and  good  iaith.  But  I  distinctly 
warned  Feraandes  tbat  if  the  mine  was  eold  I  8h<nild  shoot  Ami; 
and,  believe  m^  I  should  not  have  lurked  behind  a  rock  to  do  so." 

"T  am  very  sure  of  that,"  said  Derwent,  in  reply.  "Ask  him  if 
he  agrees  with  you  in  suspecting  that  Fernandez  is  aooountabie  for  my 
shooting." 

But  on  this  point  Sefior  Barrera  woald  not  oommit  faimael£  He 
would  only  say  that  he  believed  Fernandea  to  be  capable  du  ioutf  and 
that  the  motive  attribute — to  punish  Derwent  and  at  tli'  anip  time 
throw  suspicion  on  himself — ^vn>^  snffieient  to  account  for  the  deed. 
But  the  rano/iero  at  whose  house  they  had  spent  the  night  had  bad  con- 
nections. It  was  p(»sible  that  one  of  these  had  waylaid  the  party,  in 
hope  of  plunder,  and,  finding  a  man  lingering  behind  the  rest,  had 
shot  and  robbed  him.  "  When  I  am  aafi^iDg  from  a  ftlse  accusation 
myself,  is  not  the  time  to  accuse  another,  without  the  most  positive 
proof,"  .«a id  tlic  Mexican,  f)uietly. 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  i)erwent,  d  propon  of  this  remark,  "  and 
if  tiiey  do  not  stop  worrying  him" — ^for  were  bad  been  official  exami- 
nations and  threats  of  arrest  and  imprisonment — "  I  will  go  and  shoot 
Fernandez  myself  I  am  very  sure  that  somebody  oogfat  to  do  it  on 
general  principles." 

"  Barrera  is  under  bond  to  appear  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  tes- 
tify ooncerning  the  affair,"  said  Don  Maurizio.  **  They  cannot  possibly 
TOwe  anything  against  iiim,  for  his  <»Sbi  is  unimpeadiable.  But  on 
Fernandez'  testimony  of  the  threats  they  will  pretend  to  believe  that 
he  had  the  shooting  done ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  heavy  fine  at  lea.st. 
He  is  a  powerful  enemy,— a  man  of  great  iniiuence, — and  they  will 
never  rest  until  they  have  ruined  him." 

''What  can  we  do  to  prevent  it?— anything?"  asked  Derwent. 
''  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  country,  if  that  will  serve  any  good  purpose. 
I  am  the  only  witness  to  the  shooting.  They  cannot  prove  it  without 
me." 

"  Fernandez  is  capable  of  declaring  that  you  have  been  murdered 
and  put  ontof  the  way,"8Md  Don  Mauririo,  smiling.  ''Ko,  no;  you 
must  stay  and  face  the  matter.   When  is  the  deferred  examination  of 

the  case  to  take  place,  seflor?"  he  asked,  in  Spani.sh. 

"Til  nhnnt  two  wok--,"  answered  Barrera.  "It  was  deferred  so 
long  because  it  was  reprt^uted  that  the  sefior  here  could  not  appear 
sooner." 

''Well,"  said  Don  Maurizio,  ''in  the  interval  we  must  do  our  best 
to  find  the  real  criminal.  That  is  the  only  hope." 
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« It  seems  a  slender  one,"  said  Derwent 

He  knew  that  it  did  not  in  any  degree  rest  witli  him,  however:  ao 

he  sat  by,  smoking  and  watching  the  chanu^ing  shatlows  over  tlif  >\ 
plain  with  its  himinoiis  horizon,  while  tlie  others  tiilke<l  in  b^uiiiish 
of  probabiiiLite  and  cbaneeH  which  they  alone  understood.  Presently 
Faare  Fiaoeisco,  passing  under  the  arcade^  paiised  at  the  open  window 
for  a  few  words  with  ,i;i  oup.  Don  li&itinzio and  Sefior  Barrcra  t;aoh 
asked  hi.s  a^l  vice  on  the  subject  they  were  di>cussin<T  :  he  spoke  with  them 
for  some  minutes,  and  then,  turning,  said  to  Derwent, — 

"  Since  you  cannot  do  any  more  here,  seilor,  and  since  it  is  not  very 
amusing  to  listen  to  a  converration  in  a  foreign  langut^,  suppose  you 
come  with  me?  It  may  interest  yon  to  look  over  my  fibraiy.  I  Imva 
a  good  many  English  books." 

"  "With  much  pleasure,"  said  Derwent,  rising  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

Joining  the  padre,  they  walked  alonii;  the  awade,  and  prtisently 
turned  into  an  entrance  which  led  to  a  ^mall  and  very  charming  court 
surrounded  by  oloister-like  arches  and  fall  of  cloister-like  quiet  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  perfect  stillness  here.  A  few  do\  e.s  were  walking 
about  the  pavement  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  while  the  deep- 
blue  sky  looked  down  as  if  on  somethiiig  ahut  away  from  the  world 
and  open  only  to  God. 

*^  It  Is  liira  a  bit  of  a  monssleiy  or  convent^"  said  Derwent,  glandng 
around. 

The  priest  smiled.  "  There  is  the  church,"  he  said,  indicating  a 
large,  pomted  door- way  opposite ;  "  and  here  are  my  a{)artnients  close 
at  hand,  communicating  with  the  sacristy.    Enter,  seQor." 

Derwent  found  himself  in  a  sitting-room  which  had  a  mmgled 
religious  and  scholarly  atmosphere.  The  deep  windows  looked  out 
on  the  distant  hills;  tbe*floor  was  laid  in  tiles, like  all  the  rest  of  the 
house;  the  walls  were  almost  entirely  faced  with  shelv(^s  filled  with 
books,  and  a  large  writing-tahlf^  wa^  also  partially  coveretl  with  volumes, 
as  well  as  with  many  sheets  ot  mauuscript;  while  immediately  opposite 
the  lai^  chair  that  stood  by  it  was  a  tsll  orucafiz,  the  exquisitely-Kairved 
ivojry  ^nic  of  which  was  thrown  into  relief  by  the  polished  ebony  of 
the  cross.  In  the  few  vacant  spaces  on  the  walls,  two  or  three  de- 
votional plctun^  hung, — notably  a  beautiful  Madontia  nnd  a  head  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Beyond,  through  a  curtained  door-way,  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  chamber  simple  in  its  arrangements  as  a  monk's  cell. 

"  What  an  ideal  spot  for  a  scholar  or  a  saint,  fodn  mo  I**  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  smiling  glance  around. 

"Too  ideal,  I  have  often  thought,"  answered  the  priest,  gravely. 
"Saints  ate  not  made  in  flowery  places,  and  Mirailores deserves  its  name 
in  all  respects.  I  couhi  nut  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  stay  here 
if  I  were  not  under  obedience.  But  my  superiors  think  it  a  good 
place  for  rat;.  There  is  certainly  a  gresit  deal  to  do,  not  only  on  the 
hacienda,  but  elsewhere;  for  since  the  banishment  of  the  religious 
orders  the  parish  prifsts  are  not  able  to  attend  to  all  the  needs  of  the 
people.    And  then  I  have  leisure  in  which  to  write." 

Ton  write  fiir  pnblication  f*  asked  Derwent,  looking  at  the  work- 
maslike  aspect  of  the  table. 
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''Yes;  tbat  is  part  of  mj  work, — after  the  oare  of  aook^  wfaieh  is, 
mdeed,  incinded  in  it" 

"  You  write,  I  presume,  on  religious  topics." 

"Can  vm  tell  me  nnj  j^reat  topic  into  which  religion  does  not 
enter     mked  the  other,  with  a  smile.      I  write  oo  toe  social,  the 

§»litical,  the  philosophical  questions  <^  oar  times,  into  all  of  which  r&- . 
^on  eotere  deeply  and  vitally.  Bat  I  did  not  inng  joa  htte  to  talk 
>jaymt\f  or  my  work.  Come,  these  are  my  Englisn  ooohBi'^ 
Pie  walked  up  to  a  division  of  the  encircling  shelv^es,  and  Berwent 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  oonfrontc'il  wifh  the  wurks  of  every  noted 
£nglish  writer,  even  the  most  "  advanced"  and  debtructive  in  their  ten- 
dencies :  apostles  of  free  thonght  wen  raoged  by  the  side  <^  Boman 
oudilialfly  and  all  tho  brilliant  modern  eSv^nytsts  were  well  represented. 

"Do  yon  rend  tlie.->e  books?"  he  asked,  unable  to  keep  his  surpri^ 
out  of  his  voice,  as  he  took  down  one  of  the  moat  noted  volumes  of 
sceptical  literature. 

''Certainly,'' answered  the  padre.  "How  ooold  I  ftel  the  pulse 
of  the  t\nn^  otherwise?  A  physician  ipast  anderstand  the  diaesse  ibr 
which  he  is  to  prescribe.  But  I  confese  that  I  have  no  very  high 
opinion  of  yonr  English  thinkers.  They  are  ic^noclju'^tic  enough,  but 
they  have  neither  the  logic  of  the  French  nor  the  tscholarship  of  the 
Germans." 

^  Yoa  ondefBtsnd  both  of  those  languages?" 

"  Oh,  yes:  here  an  my  French  books,  and  here  are  my  Qennan. 

Perhaps  they  may  interest  you." 

"  What  interests  mo  more  are  tlie^e,  "  ^ai  1  the  young  man,  walking 
over  to  a  range  of  velluui-bound  Latin  volumta*.  "There  must  be 
some  rare  old  raitions  here." 

Yes, — if  you  care  fi>r  saeh  things, — very  rare  and  fine,"  said  the 
priest,  with  his  dark  eyes  shininsx.  What  does  a  scholar  and  a  lover 
of  l)ooks  like  better  than  to  find  some  one  wlio  ran  sympathize  with  his 
[passion  and  appreciate  the  value  and  rarity  of  his  treasure?  Volume 
after  volume  was  lovingly  taken  down,  exhibited,  and  dilated  upon,— 
all  of  them  valuable,  many  of  them  so  rare  as  to  be  worth  vaon  than 
their  weight  in  gold.  While  they  were  thus  ooenpied,  time  flew  by  un- 
heeded ;  the  shades  of  color  on  the  di^'nnt  Itill'^  had  chan^riHl  mnny 
times,  and  it«  mantle  of  irolden  sunshine  was  liidinp  from  the  phiin, 
when  the  sound  of  a  bell  suddenly  ringing  out  ou  the  silence  of  the 
ooart  made  Padre  Frandsoo  start. 

"Ah/'  he  said,  patting  down  the  volume  which  he  held,  ''that  ia 
my  Furamons.  To-morrow  is  a  feast,  and  we  have  the  vespers  this 
evening.  Do  you  care  to  go  into  the  church,  sefior?  It  is  well  worth 
seeing,  the  interior  of  our  church.  Go,  then,  across  the  coort,  and 
enter  by  the  door  I  showed  yon." 

Derwent  willingly  obeyed.  Crossing  the  court,  where  the  doves  at 
his  approach  rose  in  a  soft  gray  cloud  above  the  arches,  against  the  sap- 
phire sky,  he  mtt^red  the  door  directed,  and  found  himself  in  a  region 
of  mybterious  gloom,  where  only  a  few  starry  lights  here  and  there 
dissipated  the  ooecurit^. 

Presently,  when  his  eye  became  more  aocostomed  to  die  twilight 
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atmosphere,  be  fouad  that  he  had  entered  at  the  side  into  a  chiiidi 
modi  larger  and  mora  handsome  tban  he  had  expected  to  find.  It 
aeemed  to  him,  indeed,  that  not  even  in  Mexico  had  he  seen  anything 
more  rich  than  the  interior  of  this  hacienda  chapel.  Beautiful  tiles 
paved  the  wide  nave,  where  many  dark  forms  werekneeiiiig, — men  pray- 
ing with  outstretched  arms,  and  women  shrouded  in  the  folds  of  their 
fWMOf ;  fine  earved  irood-irarlc  rose  in  fretted  archee,  and  aronnd  the 
high  altar  was  a  blaze  of  gold, — a  splendid  speoimen  of  chuTnguerasque 
work,  as  he  found  later.  On  each  side  of  the  sanctuary  lamps  of  ex- 
quisite flesign  were  swinging ;  but,  as  he  looke<l,  the  tapers  were  lighte<l 
on  the  altar,  aud  its  beauty  was  revealed  and  enhanced  by  their  soil 
radiance.  Padre  Francisco  entered  with  his  train  of  acolytes,  and  then, 
«Iike  the  eoond  of  a  great  Amen,"  an  organ-chord  rolled  ont^  and 
the  air  waa  Hooded  with  noble  harmonies. 

Nothing  can  be  more  devotional  than  such  an  evenincf  servnce,— 
especially  in  Mexico,  where  the  faith  and  fervor  of  the  people  might 
move  the  coldest  observer.  Derwent  found  himself  stirred  by  senti- 
menti  altoerther  unwonted,  aa  he  leaned  In  his  dark  corner,  and  when 
at  lensth  Ee  heard  the  same  rich,  sweet  voice  that  had  haunted  him 
since  the  evening  before,  float  out  in  the  lx>autiful  strains  of  the  Bene- 
diction hymns,  it  seemed  only  a  part  of  the  periect  harmony  of  eighty 
sound^  and  emotion  whiob  enthralled  liim. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  woUNDJiD  shoulder  migiit  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  good  prepa- 
ration for  a  period  of  perfect  enioymeut,  but  to  the  end  of  his  days 
Dorwent  will  never  have  any  doubt  that  it  proved  so  to  him.  Never 
will  he  fiul  to  look  hack  on  the  fortnight  at  Miraflores  that  followed 

hh  rer/)very,  as  the  one  enchanted  time  of  his  life, — tliat  one  lins^ering 
within  the  mafic  |K)rtals  of"  fairy-land  which  ahnast  all  men  or  women 
know  at  some  point  on  the  journey  of  life.  Generally  it  is  not  for 
long  that  any  one  lingers  within  thoee  gates,  and  when  onoe  thejr  are 
closed  n{)on  him  who  XBSOes  forth,  he  may  wander  far  and  wide 'with- 
out ever  finding  his  way  thither  again.  But  while  he  is  there,  every- 
thinL'  el'^e  tli-it  th<^  worUI  holds  is  fonrotten, — sometimes  even  faith 
and  duty, — ami  if  there  are  any  drawbacks  to  enjoyment,  any  pin- 
pricks in  the  spell  of  enchantment,  he  has  no  reoollection  of  them 
afterwards. 

Derwent  in  especial  would  have  been  quite  positive  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  for  him  in  those  magic  days, — tlays  of  literal  as 
well  as  metaphoriwd  sunshine  and  flowon?.  Whenever  he  re<'alled 
them,  he  would  see  the  deep  sapphire  sky  looking  down,  lie  would 
hear  the  moslcal  plash  of  fountains  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of  open- 
ing blossoms ;  pictun'^  would  rise  before  hi.s  eyes,  now  of  cool,  shadowy 
rooms  with  shining  flwrs  and  arabosqued  walls,  now  of  the  courts 
with  their  pillared  arches  and  the  Oriental-looking  servants  who  glided 
back  and  forth,  of  the  shadowy  vistas  of  the  gardens,  of  the  ricii 
spkodor  of  the  chapel,  and  amid  all  these  vari^  scenes  one  central 
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fiffure  always  visible, — a  gracefu],  gracious  figure,  with  noble,  prinoees- 
like  ways,  and  a  hand  ever  open  to  help  and  to  give. 

For  this  maj  be  said  for  mm,  that  if,  de^itenis  valiaiit  reflolotioiM^ 
he  \v  as  .soon  hopelessly  in  love  with  Dofla  ^uife,  it  was  less  with  the 
enchantment  of  her  hr^ntv — thouLrh  this  grew  npon  him  day  finv. 
as  only  real  l>eanty  docs — tlian  with  the  (leejx'r  rhnrm  of  character 
which  was  revealed  to  him  in  her  life,  like  tlie  open  page  of  a  book 
fall  of  noble  thoughts  and  poetic  words.  He  had  never  imagined 
anything  lU:  once  so  simple  and  sf)  elevated  as  this  character  appeared. 
Tlie  cnntaniin:itii)g  influence  of"  the  world  seemed  hanlly  to  liave 
breatheti  upon  it,  nnd  the  lowerint:  standards  of  the  world  had  no 
place  in  a  mind  which  had  been  trained  in  the  highest  school  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Indeed,  somewhat  to  his  snrprise,  he  found  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  house  onworldly  in  the  extreme.  It  was  evident 
that  to  Don  Manrizio  his  great  wealth  was  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
power  it  gave  him  of  doing  ranch  gwd, — how  much,  it  wn=  only  through 
chance  relerenees  of  Padre  Franri-c«i  that  Derwent  learned  ;  while  Dofla 
Zarifa  seemed  to  give  no  thought  whatever  to  her  brilliant  social  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  opportnnittes  which  it  offered  for  pleesnre 
and  adulation.  The  pride,  almost  verging  on  hmiieury  whidi  had 
struck  him  n."  expresp^d  l)v  lier  face  when  he  «awit  fii>t,  was,  he  fnnnd, 
not  that  ignoble  pride  which  is  alliwl  to  vanity,  hut  the  higher  pride 
that,  dwelling  in  elevated  regions  of  sentiment,  (5Ui  stoop  to  nothing 
lowering  or  even  frivoloos. 

And  yet  how  simple  and  charming  she  was  I  Trained  chieHy  by 
her  father,  and  accustomed,  therefore,  to  more  liberty  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  Spantsh-bred  girl.«,  slic  was  frankly  and  entirely  at  case 
with  one  whom  she  regarded  as  a  stranger  with  a  special  claim  upon 
their  kindness  from  the  fact  of  his  having  come  to  harm  at  their  gates. 
It  was  a  kindness  that  not  even  a  man  of  duller  peroration  than  Der- 
went ooold  for  a  moment  have  misunderstood.  And  he  had  no  desire 
to  misunderstand  it.  "  T  am  a  fool,"  he  confessed  to  himself,  niefn  11 
when  the  conviction  of  how  it  was  with  him  dawned  folly  upon  him, 
*'  but  no  one  save  myself  shall  know  of  my  folly.  I  will  simply  enjoy 
this  ideal  life  as  long  as  I  may,  and  when  I  go  I  will  at  least  have  the 
memory  of  one  periect  woman  to  carnr  wi^  me  through  life.  A  man 
should  1)0  Q-rafcfnl  to  have  known  snch  a  creature,  even  though  he  can 
only  wor.-hi])  iu  r  from  afar." 

Meanwhile,  witli  a  happy  faculty  of  living  in  the  present  and  for- 
getting all  possibilities  or  certainties  of  pain  that  the  foture  mi^ht 
Bring,  he  enjoyed  her  presence  and  the  sunshine  of  kindness  which 
every  one  at  Miraflores  showered  upon  him.  When  he  grew  stronger, 
Don  MnuriTrin  place<l  a  hoi^se  at  his  dispnsal,  and  then  his  dream  of 
riding  with  Dofla  Zarifa  found  such  rejilijuition  a«?  not  many  of  our 
dreams  do.  It  was  ti*ue  that  tliey  did  not  ride  alone-,  Don  Maurizio 
always  accompanied  them.— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  accom- 
panied him, — ^together  with  a  mozo,  or  groom.  But  there  nothing 
in  this  companionship  to  detract  from  Derwent's  enjoyment  More 
and  more  every  day  he  liked  and  admire<l  his  ij^fnial  h(>f5t;  and  while 
listening  to  his  graphic  accounts  of  the  country  and  its  people,  he  could 
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look  at  Dolla  Zarifa,  as  she  sat  erect  and  .  square  in  her  saddle  htst 
habit  correct  enough  for  Hyde  Park,  bat  wearing  a  broad,  sombrero- 
like hat  to  shield  her  face  from  thf  rays  of  the  tropical  snn.  Never, 
he  thought,  did  she  look  so  beautiful  as  on  these  rides,  when,  after  a 
long,  stretching  gailopacross  the  me»a^  she  would  turn  and  say,  with  a 
laoffb  like  a  mild,  ''Was  not  tiiat  delightful  f"  while  a  pom^ranate 
flam  came  into  her  cheek,  and  ber  eyes  abone  like  dark  diamcmds 
under  their  silken  lashes. 

Then  there  were  tini^  when  Don  Maurizio  would  leave  therii,  when 
he  would  bid  them  ride  on  while  he  paused  with  a  group  ot  laborenj 
in  the  vast  fields,  or  stopped  to  discuss  the  condition  of  his  colts  witli 
their  tall,  dark-orowed  trainer ;  althoogb  when  it  was  a  question  of 
anythii^  so  fascinating  as  the  horses  neither  Dofla  Zartik  nor  Derwent 
was  always  willing  to  be  dismtssetl.  Miles  of  pasture  on  the  green 
hill-slopes  of  Miraflores  were  devoted  to  the  stock  which  was  its 
owner's  chiei  unde,  and  nothing  interested  him  more  than  improving 
the  breed  of  his  boisea.  Brawent,  with  the  passionate  fondneaa  for 
horses  which  was  part  of  his  life-iong;  training,  soon  knew  the  beanti- 
ful,  gentle  creatures  as  well  as  Don  Maurizio  himself.  The  rides  were, 
therefore,  full  of  interest  as  well  as  pleasure;  and  a  pert  of  every  day 
was  spent  in  the  saddle. 

One  morning,  as  they  were  about  to  start,  and  while  Derwent 
loitered  under  lue  arcade  waiting  for  his  oom^ions,  he  observed  that 
the  hmwo  brought  out  two  large  mgs,  of  the  kind  made  throughont  the 
country  of  a  grass-llkr  fihro,  ancl  hung  them  over  the  hi<;h  pommel  of 
\m  saddle.  They  wi  iv  evidently  well  filled,  and  while  Derwent  won- 
dered  idly  wlmt  they  might  contain,  he  heard  a  step,  and,  turning, 
found  Dofla  Zarifa  by  his  side. 

"Have  you  come,"  he  said,  **to  gratify  my  curiosity?  I  have 
just  been  wondering  what  tboae  bf^  contain  that  Juan  has  placed  so 
carefully  over  his  saddle." 

**I  hope  you  will  not  lx>  sorry  to  hear  that  they  contain  our  lunch,** 
she  answer^.  "  We  are  going  this  morning  to  a  ranch  on  the  lake ; 
and  since  the  distance  is  coneiderable,  and  my  &ther  bas  buainfin  there, 
we  cannot  return  until  the  middle  of  tlie  afternoon.  Therefore  I 
thon^i^ht  it  well  to  provide  against  the  panp;8,of  hnnger ;  for,  though 
papa  and  mvc^^lf  could  take  some  toriiUm  and  milk  at  the  house  of  uie 
ra?MsWo,  you  know  that  you  do  not  like  tortillaa.^* 

*'No,'' he  answered,  with  a  slight  grimace,  ''I  confess  that  I  do 
not   It  is  the  only  Mexiam  thing  I  don't  like.'' 

"Then  you  shall  not  he  forml  to  eat  them,"  she  said,  Bmiling. 
"We  will  take  our  luncli  in  a  pretty  place  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 
But  papa  lingers.  You  may  put  me  up,  Mr.  Derwenty  and  we  will 
ride  slowly  forward.** 

It  was  not  often  that  Derwent  bad  this  privity,  fbr  Don  Mau- 
rizio generally  lifted  his  daughter  into  the  saddle  as  lightly  as  if  she 
had  V»een  an  infant.  It  was  an  unexpected  pleasnrf,  therefore,  to  hold 
out  his  hand,  to  have  the  slender,  arched  foot  placed  within  it,  to  aid 
her  jpractised  spring  into  the  saddle,  and  then  to  arrange  her  stirrup  and 
habit   As,  having  done  this,  be  ^noed  up  to  see  if  there  was  no 
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oliier  senrioe  h6  ooald  raider,  he  caa^t  the  gleam  of  umiethiDg  Kin 
the  handle  of  a  piBtol  among  the  scant  fields  of  her  dren  at  the  ^da 
^  her  short  basque. 

"  Whatr  he  said,  involuntarilT,  ''do  Mexican  ladies  cany  arms 

also?" 

She  laughed,  as  bhe  drew  out  from  a  pocket  at  her  wai^t  the  smalleet 
•ad  dainliert  mpon  he  thonfj^ht  he  had  ever  Beett,-<«  sili^moDntod 
pistol  which  lay  in  his  hand  like  a  toy,  bat  which,  he  saw  at  onoey 

was  capable  of  doing  deadly  work. 

**lt  is  very  benufiful,"  be  said.  "But  may  1  ask  why  you  carry 
it?  If  there  is  any  dungvr,  surely  Don  Maurizio  and  Juan  are  suffi- 
ciently armed  to  protect  you, — ^not  to  speak  of  mysdf.'* 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  she  answered,  a  little  haughtily.  "  How 
oould  there  be  on  our  own  hacienda  ?  If  papa  puts  on  his  pistol  when 
he  rides  out,  it  is  more  from  habit  than  aiiylhinf*  fl^^ ;  ff>r  there  have 
been  times  in  Mexico  when  it  \\as  not  sale  to  be  without  arms.  But 
when  I  wear  a  pistol  it  is  only  for  amusement.  I  am  very  fond  of 
shootiDgy  and  I  nave  not  tried  my  hand  lately.  I  thought  that  there 
might  be  an  opiM.rtunity  to  do  so  to-day." 

"  Wo  will  iiinkc  an  opportunity  by  setting  up  a  tai^t  on  the  lake," 
lie  .'-aid,  as  Ik;  retunieti  the  pibtol  and  mounted  liis  own  horse,  as  Don 
Maurizio  came  out,  and,  with  an  apology  for  delay,  swung  himself  on 
bis  powerful  cbestnnt 

Their  place  of  destination  was,  it  appeared,  sixteen  miles  distant,— 
a  short  ride  over  tho  level  plain  for  horses  fresh  and  spirited  as  theirs. 
It  was  a  ])art  of  the  hacienda  which  Derwent  had  never  visited  before, 
and  when  they  drew  near  the  lake  they  found  themselves  in  a  moi-e 
broken  country,  since  one  aide  of  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  was 
enclosed  by  forest-oihid  hills  rising  abmptly  from  its  edge. 

There  is  nothine  more  charming  than  these  lovdiy  lakes  which  are 
scattered  ovr  r  a  wide  region  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  Blue  as  Corao 
or  Maggiorc,  only  their  own  prat  elevation  prevents  their  bcint;  snr- 
roundcd  by  mountaiu-tscenery  as  grand.  II'  the  heights  that  enclose 
tfaem  are  not  relatively  as  imposing  as  the  Alps,  they  are  none  the  lees 
noble  and  majestic  in  outline,  and  absolutely  endianting  in  color.  So 
it  was  with  this  lake  on  the  l)oa(  h  of  which  the  party  from  Mirafloros 
presently  drew  rein.  They  were  at  its  head,  and  so  coinmatxlw]  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  shimmering  azure  water  spreading  for  milcd, 
bordered  on  one  side  hf  abrupt  green  heights  that,  with  the  base  of 
distance  over  them,  were  draped  in  robes  of  softest  blue  and  purple, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  liquid  expanse  the  great  plain  stretched 
to  meet  the  hortjron, 

"This  is  the  mo.^t  btantiful  picture  that  I  have  seen  in  Mexico," 
said  DerweuL,  as  they  pau&ed  to  admire  it  What  a  paradise  of 
color  r 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  make  the  rest  of  oar  joumey  by 

water,"  paid  Don  Maurizio.    "Here  i-^  our  boat." 

A  large,  well-buih  row-boat,  mannud  by  four  Indian  oarameu, 
swept  around  a  headland  as  he  spoke,  and  came  toward  them. 

*'  Everything  at  Miraflores  reminds  one  more  or  less  of  the  *Arft- 
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bian  Nights/ obeerved  Derwent,  "  but  really  this  saggests  positive 
enohaBtmeiit  We  ride  op  to  the  ebcm  of  a  wtld  and  Jooelir  uko,  not 
a  hamaQ  being  is  in  sight,  and  yon  do  not  even  dap  yourlhanda  as  a 
dgnal  of  uxi^,  jet  here  comes  a  boat,  ready  to  oonvey  yon  wlNfe 

you  will." 

"It  looks  mysterious,  I  admit|'^  said  Bon  Maurizio,  with  a  laueh, 
''bat  a  message  sent  yesterday  is  the  cause  of  tbe  boat  being  raniay, 
while  oor  approach  was  not  so  unobserved  as  yoo  thooght.  The  honse 
of  the  man  who  looks  after  the  boat  is  near  by,  and  we  will  leave  oor 

hones  there." 

They  dismounted,  and  Juan  led  the  horses  away,  while  the  boat 
was  brought  up  to  a  rocky  point,  from  which  they  could  step  into  it. 
Clean  and  well  painted,  witn  crimson-caBhioaed  seats,  the  little  enaft 

lay  lightly  on  the  water  as  Dofia  Zariia,  with  a  smilinz  salutation  to  tlie 
men,  took  her  pc:it  nt  the  riiddpr.  "I  like  to  steer/'  tilie  said,  in  answer 
to  Derwent*s  pLiace,  as  she  gatliered  the  cords  into  her  slender  iianda. 
There  waa  a  moiqeut's  pause,  Juan  came  ruuuiug  lightly  over  tlie  rocks, 
the  lonobeon-bags  were  safely  shipped,  and  then  uiey  glided  oat  over 
the  shining  water. 

It  was  a  day,  a  scene,  an  hour,  of  which  to  dream  I  Derwent  was 
absolutely  silent,  as  he  snt  dnnkinor  it  nil  in,  stoepin<^  his  spirit,  as  it 
were,  in  the  golden  charm  whicii  he  knew  would  be  so  iieeting.  Every 
element  of  the  beautiful  picture  added  to  his  enjoyment ;  while,  let  his 
glance  wander  as  it  woald  over  exquisite  heights  and  broad  strstches 
of  gleaming  water,  it  oonstantly  returned  to  dwell  on  Zarifa,  as  dw 
leaned  back  on  tlic  low  pent,  witli  the  stecrlnjr-eonls  in  her  hnnds,  and 
her  wide  hat  shading  her  face, — the  "tressy  ibrfhea  1,"  with  its  delicate 
teudrilii  of  dark  hair,  soft  and  silky  as  floss,  the  dusky  splendor  of  her 
eyes,  with  their  golden  lights,  set  nnder  perfect  brows,  the  fine  straight 
noee  with  its  arched  nootrils,  and  the  curving  lips,  finming,  in  Solo- 
mon's words,  "  a  thread  of  scarlet"  on  the  creamy  softness  of  her  skin. 

They  rowed  three  or  four  miles  down  the  lake,  keeping  sometimes 
near  enough  shore  to  be  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  and  at 
last  entered  a  lovelv  miniature  bay,  where  an  opening  in  the  heights 
gave  a  glimpse  of  cultivated  fields  and  the  group  of  buildings  beloi^ng 
to  a  ranch.  H&ee  they  disembarked,  and,  while  Don  Maurizio  went  to 
transact  iiis  business  with  the  ranchero,  Derwent  found  a  shn(?v  nook, 
arranged  the  boat-cushions  in  a  seat  for  l^ofla  Zarifa,  and  placed  him- 
self at  her  feet,  while  Juau  kindled  a  fire  at  a  little  distance,  where  he 
proceeded  to  make  cofiee,  to  warm  ehioken  (by  holding  it  on  a  pointed 
stick  to  the  fire),  and  to  toast  bread  in  a  very  defl  manner. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  onr  lake,  Sertor  Derwent?**  asked 
Zariia  at  last ;  for  the  spell  of  silence  seemed  still  to  bang  over  Der- 
w^t 

He  roused  himself  with  a  start  at  the  sound  of.  her  voice. 

**  I  think,"  he  replied,  *'that  it  is  lilce  everything  dse  at  Miraflons, 
— simply  perfect.  Do  not  laugh ;  do  not  believe  tnat  I  am  speaking 
in  exaggerated  complimerit.  I  mean  just  what  I  my.  Whetner  the 
place  is  enchanted  or  whether  I  am,  i  don't  know,  but  certainly  there 
seems  to  me  no  flaw  or  blemjsh  anywhere.  I  have  never  before  known 
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aoTthing  half  so  cbarming,  aod  it  makes  me  almost  sad  to  feel  that  I 
muafe  AMD  go  back  to  the  commoDplaoe  world,  where  all  thifl^'— he 
made  a  compKhanaiye  aweep  of  the  hand^"  will  aeem  aa  diatant  and 

unreal  as  a  vision  of  sleep." 

"I  am  ^lad  that  you  think  so  well  of  Mirafloros,"  fhe  sakl, smiling. 
"As  for  gomg — well,  I  suppose  that  afler  a  while  you  will  have  duties 
to  oall  joa  away.  But  yoo  can  snrelj  retam  again?  Oar  gates  are 
always  open  to  our  iriends." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  include  me  in  that  class,"  he  said,  flush- 
infr  ^  little.  "  I  feel  it  deeply ;  for  what  do  you  know  of  me?  I  may 
be  the  merest  adventurer,  a  man  unworthy  of  your  notice  or  acquaint- 
ance, for  anght  you  can  tell.  Why,  your  father  has  not  even  once 
asked  me  who  I  am,  since  I  have  been  in  his  house !  Such  hospitality 
is  fairly  Arabian." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  it  is  only  Mexican.  And  why  should  he 
ask  von  such  a  (pie^stion?  In  the  first  place,  you  were  in  need  of  help: 
tiiat  was  reason  enough  for  opening  his  doors  to  you.  And  iu  tiie 
second  place,  do  you  tmnk  that  he  does  not  know  a  genilenian  when  he 
sees  him  ?   My  father  has  not  alwavs  lived  at  Minmores,  sefior.*' 

"Your  father  is  the  truest  and  tho  fiiust  c^ntleman  I  have  ever 
seen,"  said  Derwent,  quickly.  "  1  think  that  with  one  glance  he  could 
judge  a  man.  But  such  is  his  courtesy  that  if  the  judgment  were 
unfavorable  the  anlneot  of  it  would  never  be  nuide  aware  that  it  was 

80.'* 

"  Not  withoat  need ;  but  with  need  no  man  can  be  more  frank  than 

my  father." 

"I  am  sure  of  tliat,  too.  And  frankutsss  is  a  virtue  I  s(>  much 
admire  tiiat  I  can  do  no  less  than  practise  it.  Don  Maurizio  lias  asked 
me  nothing,  aa  I  said ;  bat  I  hope  thai  her  will  feel  interest  enough  to 
listen  to  an  account  of  how  and  why  I  chance  to  he  in  Mexico." 

"I  am  certain  that  he  will  listen  with  interest  to  wli:ttever  you  care 
to  tell  him,"  said  Zarifa  ;  "  but  you  must  not  suppose  tiiat  there  is  any 
need  for  you  to  explain.  Did  you  not  say,— or  imply, — when  s^x  akiug 
to  Fladre  Frandsoo  and  myself,  that  there  was  som^ing  in  tiiejiatore 
of  an  a&ir  of  honor  in  what  brought  you  here  ?  In  that  oase^  no  one 
would  even  wish  you  to  sjxak  of  it." 

"  I  said  that  1  desired  to  make  money,  and  make  it  quickly,  in 
order  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  must  not  leave 
yoa  noder  a  mistaken  impressi(m.  It  is  a  debt  of  honor  inasmuch  as 
lionor  is  deeply  involved  in  it,  but  it  is  also  a  dd)t  that  will  ruin  my 
mother  and  mysdf  if  we  must  make  it  mod  out  of  oar  fortune.  So 
that  I  have  to  coodder  the  happiness  of  one  parent,  and  the  honor 
of  " 

He  paufied  abruptly.  Had  iie  spoken  the  two  wordij  trembling  on 
his  lips?  He  hardly  knew.  He  only  knew  that  he  met  a  look  of 
what  seemed  to  him  divine  sympathy  and  comprehension  in  the  ^ea 
that  resteil  on  hi^^  own  for  an  instant  and  then  gaaed  away  ovtt  the 
broad,  dazzling  surface  of  the  lake. 

"  I  see, — i  mjderstand,"  said  the  soft  voio^  very  quietly.  "  There 
la  a  double  neoBMity, — to  save  both  fortane  and  honor.  Well,  seHar,  I 
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hope  that  Mexico  may  give  yon  the  meana  to  du  Ixjth.  Aud  it  maj  be 
wm  thsfc  yea  dioold  speak  opanlj  to  my  &ther  of  your  wishes.  He 
may  he  able  to  direct  ymir  attoitioa  io  aomeUuog  as  good  as  the  Boena 

Esperanza.'' 

"  I  could  neither  ask  nor  exppH-t  tTint,"  said  Derweat,  qaiokly.  "  It 
would  seem  like  speculating  on  his  kindness." 

The  dark  eyes  met  his  now  with  a  glance  of  reproach.  "  Do  you 
know  a  greater  pleasore  than  that  of  helping  another  over  some  obstacle 
or  trouble?"  she  asked.  "Can  any  one  know  a  greater  pleasure? 
Why,  then,  should  you  wish  to  deny  it  to  my  Either?  If  he  can  help 
you,      will,    I  am  sure  of  that." 

Derwent  did  not  reply  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said,  dreamily,  "  I 
find  it  strange,  to  remember  what  a  strong  instinct,  approaeliine  to  an 
inspimtioo,  led  me  to  Mexico.  It  seemed  a  wild  thing.  I  nad  no 
knowledge  of  the  country,  I  did  not  understand  the  langui^,  I  had 
not  a  friend  amons^  the  pe<iple.  But  somcthiiicr  Iwfle  mo  come;  and 
here  I  am.  It  was  the  El  Dorado  of  all  my  boyish  dreams,  this  won- 
derful, niysterious  land  of  the  Aztec  and  the  Spaniard,  and  I  have 
found — ah,  what  have  I  not  found  in  it  P 

He  broke  off  again  abruptly.  He  fc^lt  that  this  would  not  do :  his 
emotion  was  passinji;  beyond  his  <!oiitrol.  He  seized  it  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  and  bade  it  lie  down  and  l>e  still.  Then  he  added,  with  a  smile, — 
That  does  not  sound  very  much  like  an  answer  to  your  speech. 
Tet  the  point  of  application  is  this :  that  in  a  land  of  strangers  I  have 
found  kindness,  fnendship,  and,  it  may  be,  help.  Is  not  my  instinct 
justified?" 

"So  far,"  she  answered,  sniilinL'  also,  "  I  think  you  have  only  found 
a  bullet  iu  the  shoulder.  But  something  more  may  oome, — «i  Dios 
quien,  as  we  say." 

"  You  don't  know  I"  he  said,  impulsively.  It  is  worth  a  doasn 
bullets  in  the  shoulder  to  be  sitting  h^  now !  Everything  is  so  per- 
fect,— like  your  Mexican  days, — it  makes  one  feel  for  the  fii'st  time  what 
it  is  to  live!  But  Uiere  comf^  Don  Manrizio,  And,  by  the  live,  we 
have  forgotten  about  the  target-practice.  Shall  we  not  try  it  ?  Yonder 
is  a  water-fi>wl  on  the  beach.   Let  me  see  vou  knock  it  over." 

"No,"  she  answered,  as  she  drew  out  her  pretty,  toy<Hfce  weapon, 
**I  have  never  yet  killo<l  a  living  creature,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
it.  There  is  something  terrible  in  the  thought  of  extinguish ine^  the 
spark  of  life, — the  very  breath  of  God, — whic^  all  the  powers  of  earth 
cannot  restore.  But  just  beyond  the  bird  is  a  scarlet  cactus-bloom.  I 
will  strike  that" 

She  rmsed  the  pistol,  and,  without  seeming  to  aim,  fired.  The  hills 
gave  back  the  sharp  report  in  mnltiplietl  echoo^  ;  nnd,  as  the  "tartled 
bird  flew  away,  Derwent  saw  the  blossom  hanging  broken.  The  bullet 
had  cut  its  stem. 

"  Dofla  Zarifii  is  a  wonderful  shot,"  he  said,  showing  the  flower  to 
Don  Manrizio  when  the  latter  came  up.  "  I  am  glad  that  she  was  not 
the  person  who  aimed  at  me.   I  am  afiaid  I  should  not  have  got  off  so 

easily." 

**  She  has  an  unerring  eye,  and  a  hand  that  never  varies,"  her  £iither 
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•Diwind.  ''Msn^  «  time  she  Iim  bestea  me  at  taiget-practioe.  Her 
tKaming  has  been  in  some  respects  more  that  of  a  boy  than  a  girl,  But 

I  am  certain  that  every  woman  should  uDderstand  the  use  of  fire-arms." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it"  said  Derwent^  as  be  fimtened  the 
flrimaon  cactus-blosBom  on  his  coat. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"I  AM  sorry,"  said  Don  Maurizio,  coming  out  the  next  niurning  to 
find  tlie  u.sual  group^lhered  under  the  arcade,  aruuud  the  great  door- 
way,— to  wit,  DcMBa  &rila,  Derwent^  the  horses,  and  the  monw, — ^  that 
I  shall  have  to  disappoint  yon  about  our  ride  this  moroing.  I  find 
by  a  letter  which  I  have  just  rect'ivod  that  I  must  go  on  bn.s*in':"^3  to 
Eitzatiau,  and  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  either  of  you  to  aooompany 
me  there." 

"Of  oooise  not,  papa>"  ssid  Dolla  Zsriia,  who  yns  standing  by 
her  hofss^s  head,  feeding  him  with  sugar,  whidi  the  beautiful,  intelli- 
gent creature  tDok  daintily  from  her  hand.  "  And  it  is  really  as  well 
— at  least,  so  &r  as  I  am  concerned — tltrtt  thf>  ride  Is  defcrrir^],"  she  went 
on.  "  When  I  went  to  the  hospital  this  mtrrniug,  I  fouiul  poor  Benita 
wandering  in  mind,  and  my  presence  seemed  to  soothe  her.  So  I  will 
go  baek  at  onoe.  Adioa,  my  oeauty," — she  patted  lha  hone's  arching 
seek :  **are  yon  sorry  that  you  will  not  liave  to  carry  me  this  morning? 

"I  am  sure  that  he  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  hb  senti- 
ments bv  my  own,"  suid  D^Twont.    "And  you  are  going  to  the  hos- 

fitai,  seQorita?  I  can  say  notijiug  against  such  a  charitable  infention ; 
ot  before  yon  spoke— so  quick  is  thou|^ht — was  about  to  propose  a 
visit  to  the  caflwda.  £ver  since  you  said  that  you  would  like  a  picture 
of  it,  I  have  been  anxious  to  try  what  my  efforts  can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  a  sketch." 

^ut  I  tliought  that  you  disclaimed  any  artistic  skill  ?"  she  said, 
with  some  surprise. 

''I  said  that  I  was  not  an  artist.  That  is  true.  But  I  have  a  little 
ftoility  in  sketching  from  nature,  though  not  mudi  training.  I  cannot 
promise  yon  a  fiuisued  picture,  but  I  may  make  a  passable  drawing  of 
the  ravine." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  she  said.  "  1  hoj)e  that  you  will  try.  And 
surely  my  absence  osnnot  matter.  You  do  not  need  assistance  in  your 
drawing  ?" 

"On,  yes,"  fiald  Derwent,  though  lie  had  the  grace  to  blush,  "I 
need  your  a.'?Rist.iiR>e  to  determine  tlie  Ixst  point  of  view, — that  is,  the 
one  you  would  prefer.  But  I  will  take  my  materials  and  follow  my 
own  judgment  Then,  when  you  liave  finished  your  diaritable  minia* 
tactions,  you  will  perhap  come  and  tell  me  if  you  like  my  dioice.** 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,  she  said,  smiling.  And  then,  without  waiting 
ehange  her  Hress,  she  walked  away  toward  the  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gardens. 

Derwent  stood  and  watched  her  aB  long  as  she  was  in  sight.  The 
dosa^fitting  habit  showed  evexy  line  of  her  statuesque  figure  and  the 
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perfect  grace  with  whidi  afae  movedy  as  she  passed  down  one  of  the 
shady  avenneB,  ber  favorite  companion,  a  beautiful  greyhound,  walk- 
ing beside  her,  tod  looking  as  tliorough-bred  as  herself.    All  around 

stretched  the  pronnds,  dfip;>le(l  with  sunshine  and  shadow;  while  the 
long  vista  of  the  tree-arclitti  avenue  held  only  the  one  moving  tigure, 
as  a  perfect  picture,  iu  the  heart  of  the  greeo  loveliuess.  Derwent  gave 
•  deep  sigh.  ''If  I  could  only  paint  thatt"  he  aaid^  half  aloud,  and 
tiien  turned,  with  some  confusion,  to  find  Padre  Francisoo  beside  hira. 

"  Wliat  is  that  yon  would  like  to  paint  ?"  aslcfnl  the  priest.  "  This 
view  of  the  panlens?  Y<^,  it  is  very  charmiug.  But  is  not  that 
Bofla  Zarifa  that  I  t$ee  waiiiing  away,  yonder?  How  is  it  that  your 
usual  ride  to  nol  to  he  taken?*' 

Derwent  explained,  adding,  So  Dofia  Zarifa  has  gone  to  the  hos- 
pital to  see  some  poor  woman  who  is  wandering  iu  her  mind  ■  '  ** 

"  Benita.    Yes,  she  will  die,  I  fear." 

"  And  I  am  going  to  try  and  sketch  the  GoUUula,  Will  you  come, 
padre  inio^  and  see  my  failure?" 

I  will  come  for  a  little  while  and  see  your  sucoessy''  the  padre 
answered,  ''fi>r  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  likely  to  attempt  anything 

in  which  yon  would  fail," 

"1  should  not  wish  to  atu  tii|>t  ^vli  it  I  knew  to  be  beyond  my 
powers,  certainly.  But  a  mau  cauuot  always  tell  beforehand  whether 
he  will  auooeed  in  an  effivt,  even  when  he  thinks  he  may/' 

If  he  has  gauged  his  powers  oomotly,  he  can  generally  tell, — at 
least  in  some  degree.  You,  SeOor  Derwent,  know  protty  aooorately,  I 
think,  what  you  can  do." 

"I  wish  1  did!"  said  Derweut,  devoutly.  "But  I  am  like  other 
men :  misled  by  vanity,  I  sometimes  essay  tasks  beyond  my  strength 
and  fiui  I  shall  probably  &il  in  making  this  sketoh ;  but  I  mean  to  try. 
Fortunately,  I  have  sketching-materials  with  me;  finr  I  thought  I  would 
do  something  of  the  kind  iu  Mexico.    This  will  be  ray  first  attenipt." 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  jiurtfolio  under  his  arm  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  padre,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  ravine,  where  he  had  spent 
many  delightful  hoore  since  the  day  iriien  he  was  first  introduced  to  iL 
They  tried  various  points  of  view,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
-sketch  should  be  made  from  the  pavilion.  So  Derwent  settled  himself, 
with  fhe  more  satisfaction  because  he  had  a  snpjwrt  on  the  railinc^  for 
his  Iwok,  and  a  roof  overhead  to  keep  away  the  intrusive  rays  of  the 
sun.  Padre  Francisoo  lingered,  talking  pleasantly,  until  he  was  finally 
at  work ;  and  then,  saying  that  his  own  work  awaited  him,  he  took  his 
departure,  with  many  wiuies  for  the  success  of  tilie  picture. 

Afl  his  slender,  cassockcd  figure  went  down  the  glen,  Derwent 
watched  it  with  a  smile,  saying  to  himself  that  if  his  picture  wa.s  a 
suooess  tlml  figure  should  enter  into  it.  "  Dofla  Zarifa  will  like  that,^' 
he  thought ;  &r  he  knew  how  dear  the  gentle  priest  was  to  every  one 
at  Miraflores.  He  had  heard  &om  Don  Maurizio  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  proscribe<l  religions  orders,  which,  robbed,  exiled,  and  de- 
fraiuit'd  l>y  tlie  government,  are  v^t  quietly  doixig  the  work  o£  Giod  in 
poverty  and  obscurity  all  over  Mexico. 

The  young  man  was  thinking  of  that  figure,  and  of  all  the  long 
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line  of  Boeh  figures  which  had  ChristianiKd  and  dvilized  a  savage 
people,  as  he  worked  with  a  facility  that  surprined  hitii-  If.  Perhaps 

the  stimulns  was  the  desire  to  gratify  Dofia  Zarifa, — lor  love  can  ao 
wonderi'ul  ihiiit^s  and  devolop  powers  almost  undreamed  of, — or  {)erhape 
he  positiebsed  more  talent  ilmn  lie  had  hitherto  imagined.  At  all  events, 
bis  sketch  was  growing  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  be  was  so 
absorbed  in  its  progress  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  wonder  if  Dofia 
Zarifa  would  appear  according  to  htr  promise,  when  suddenly,  in  such 
quick  succession  as  to  be  almost  .simultanwus,  two  nhots  rung  sharply 
on  the  air,  the  last — a  rifle-bull — just  grazing  his  ear,  and  then  flatten- 
ing itself  on  the  stone  column  beside  iroush  be  sat. 

The  book  dropped  from  his  band,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
he  was  sketching  was  borne  by  a  current  of  air  over  the  railiug  and 
flntterpf}  unliPfHlfHl  into  the  current  belo^v,  ns  with  a  violent  start  he 
looked  up,  to  f-ee  1  >ona  Zarifa  standing  on  the  path  below,  with  a  still 
smoking  pistol  in  her  uplifted  hand. 

In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  for  instinct  told  bim  that  the  shot 
bad  not  been  fired  idly.  ''For  God's  sake,  what  is  it?''  he  cried, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  pale,  set  face,  the  shining  eyes,  and 
itie  uplift«1  hand  pointing  so  stew^y  without  a  tremor  in  the  direotiou 
of  thepaviliou. 

''There  is  a  man,  an  assassm,  behind  yonder  rock,''  she  answered, 

in  a  clear,  vibrant  tone,  pointing  to  a  low,  long  boulder  that  crowned 
the  hill  ^v]li(  h  rose  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  pavilion.  "I  saw 
him  about  to  shoot  you,  and  I  tired  lust  as  ho  IkkI  his  finger  on  the 
trigger.    His  aim  swerved,  and  he  felL    I  think  1  killed  him." 

"  I  will  eee,"  said  Derwent,  turning  ouickly ;  but  she  stopped  him 

a  motion,  and  extended  the  pistoL  ''Me  may  be  merdy  wounded," 
abe  said.   "  Be  cautions." 

With  no  recollection  of  his  weakness,  he  sprans:  forward  and  has- 
tened up  tlie  steep  ascent.  Eit^hteeri  or  twenty  yards  brought  him  to 
the  boulder,  and  there  on  the  ground  behind  it  was  the  assassin,  his 
rifle  where  it  had  fidlen  beside  him.  At  the  first  elanoe  0erwent 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  on  lamination  discovered  ^at,  though  in- 
sensible, he  was  still  breathinfy.  Throwinr;;  open  his  loose  white  upper 
garment,  the  young  man  9:v,v  that  tiie  pistoi-ball  had  entere<l  his  chest 
some  little  distance  below  ihe  heart.  A  stream  of  dark  blood  was 
flowhig  from  it;  and  Derwent's  first  act  was  to  place  his  thumb  on  the 
bnllet4iole.  The  next  moment  he  heard  a  stq>,  and,  taming  his  head, 
saw  Zarifa  standing  beside  htm,  looking  down  at  the  man's  fade  witik 
an  expression  of  intense  pain.   But  she  asked,  in  a  hushed  ton% — 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  Ko ;  and  1  am  uot  sure  that  the  wound  need  be  lutai,  il  we  can 
get  speedy  help.   Gan  you  go  for  itf* 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  answered,  stariing  a?ray  impetuously.  Bat 
l)efore  she  had  pone  three  steps  she  tunxfl  {^irw^,  and,  pickinjj^  up  the 
man's  weapon,  carried  it  a  short  distance  away.  "  Have  you  tiie  pistol 
in  your  hand  ?"  she  said.  "  Be  on  your  guard :  some  of  these  people 
are  very  treadberoii&  I  wiU  aoon  bring  assistaiioe  and  IWbn  FhuMisoow 
Ileftbimatthe 
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WImd  she  iVM  gooe,  Derwoit  for  the  fint  tinie  koked  okndj  afc 

the  man's  face.  It  was  dark,  with  iinely-cut  ftatores  and  a  taugled 
inaflBof  black  hair;  but  not  even  the  closed  eyes  and  rol  ixod  muscles 
could  soften  its  fierce  and  sinister  expression.  A  desperado  in  npppar- 
ance  as  iroll  as  in  deed,  he  looked  thorou^iiiy  cauable  of  the  dasianlly 
act  in  which  vongeaDoe  had  overtaken  htm;  ana  Dmvent  felt  with  a 
sense  of  shuddering  honor,  such  as  he  had  never  before  even  imaguedi 
that  but  for  the  strangely  fortunate  chance — or  was  it  the  mercy  of 
hf  riven? — that  had  brought  Dofia  Zarifa  upon  the  scene  at  the  critical 
moment,  he  himself  would  now  be  lying  wiih  his  life-blood  welling 
out  and  his  eyes  dosed  forever  to  the  things  of  earth.  The  man  must 
be  indeed  insenrible  who^  having,  as  it  were,  felt  the  very  breath  of 
Death  upon  his  cheek,  IB  not  thrilled  by  the  touch  of  that  great  and 
terrible  mystery.  Nor  was  the  thrill  lessened  by  thinkint^  of  the  hand 
that  saved  him, — the  penile  woman's  hand  that  had  never  before  taken 
even  the  life  of  a  bird,  but  tiiat  had  not  faltered  in  striking  the  mur- 
derer down.  What  a  fire  of  fierce  indignation  had  been  in  the  dark 
^es  when  he  met  ti  n  first  I  It  was  like  the  deadly  fla^ih  of  a  sword 
from  its  sheath.  He  found  himself  recalling  it  with  such  a  sense  of 
conflicting  emotion  that  it  was  well  for  iiim  that  the  sound  of  quickly- 
approaching  steps  tore  his  mind  from  the  subject  Padre  Frandso) 
had  been  met  by  Dofia  Zarifii  brfore  she  had  gone  &r,  and  he  hurried 
on  at  ODoe  to  j<nn  Derwent,  while  she  prooeeded  qniddy  to  llie  hospital, 
and,  in  leas  time  than  they  dared  hope,  several  men  hearing  a  litter 
made  their  appearance. 

With  the  practised  skill  of  one  aocustomefl  to  such  work,  the  pndrc 
Ixaudaged  the  wound,  and  the  man  was  placed  on  the  litter  just  as 
Zarifii  onoe  more  appeared. 

"  The  doctor  will  be  at  the  hospital  by  the  time  yon  get  there/*  she 
said.    "Do  you  think,  padre  mio,  that  " 

"He  will  live?"  the  priest  said,  concluding  her  faltering  sentence. 
I  cannot  tell.    He  is  still  insensible,  but  I  believe  he  will  recover 
eonsdoosness  soon ;  and  I  shall  stay  b^ide  him.   Go  home  now,  my 
child.   This  has  been  a  great  shock  to  you.  Qo." 

Bat  Bofla  Zarifii  shook  her  head;  and  Derwent  saw  by  her  pallor 
and  the  expression  of  her  face  how  much  she  was  suffering.  **  I  will 
go  to  the  hospital,"  she  said.    "  I  can  render  assistance  there  " 

**  None,"  said  the  padre,  gently,  but  hi  miy.  "  You  must  go  to  the 
ema.  If  Don  Manriaio  has  returned,  send  him  to  us ;  but  yon  oan  do 
nolhing.   Take  Seflor  Derwent  with  you." 

**  No,"  said  Derwent ;  "  my  place  is  certainly  here,  to  help  yon 
with  your  burden,   fiat  Dofia  must  go.   It  is  too  painM  a 

sight  for  her." 

"Nothing  is  too  painful  when  one  oan  do  anything  to  help,"  she 
said.   «  But  if  theie  18  nothing  ** 

She  cast  one  more  glance  at  the  man  on  the  litter,  shuddered,  and 
turned  away.  Derwent  followed  her  with  hU  eyes  and  with  his  heart, 
but  an  intuition  told  him  that  it  was  best  to  leave  her  alone,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  work  lor  him  to  do.  It  was  slow  and  diiiicuil 
woik  conveying  the  wonnded  man  to  the  hospital,  where  Our  Ladj  of 
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Guadalupe  stood  above  the  door^way,  as  if  to  welcome  all  who  oame^ 

and  where  he  was  laid  down  on  a  white  l>ed, — tiie  most  wild|  gann^ 
bloody  ot^ect  that  had  ever  oome  within  thoee  quiet  walls. 


CHAPTKR  XTII. 

Ext  J/rATioy  if?  the  only  word  which  will  at  all  doserif^c  Don 
Maurizio's  sentiments  when  he  heard  of  thai  morning's  work.  He 
oould  scaroelv  think  of  Derwent's  narrow  escape,  or  of  the  terrible 
Hecewity  laid  opcm  Dolla  Zarifay  in  liia  giatifioafcioii  at  liaying  the 
woald-be  amassin  in  his  own  hands. 

"Now  we  shall  know  all  he  said.  "Now  the  mystery  will  be 
cleared  up  !  Nothing  l)etter  could  have  happened, — if  only  the  scoun- 
drel can  be  kept  alive  until  he  coofeases." 

« I  am  afraid,"  eaidDerweot,^  that  will  be  difficult  He  looka  to 
me  as  if  he  were  sinking  fast." 

They  had  just  left  the  hospital,  where  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion wfLs  lying  in  a  Htate  of  apparent  insensibility,  with  the  doctor  on 
one  side  of  his  bed  and  Padre  Frandsoo  on  the  other. 

**  I  do  not  think  be  is  so  near  death  as  you  imagine,"  Don  Maurizio 
anewered.  ''These  Indiana  have  wondenbl  powen  of  vitality.  He 
will  rally  aaffifliaiitly  to  speak,  and  that  is  all  we  want.  I  have  told 
the  doctor  to  spare  no  effort  to  keep  hiia  nlive  and  give  him  strength  to 
do  this.  Our  l^f*t  bojie,  however,  is  I'mm  tlio  influonoe  of  Padre 
Fnmcisco.    He  will  bring  him  to  oontiiiiuu  aud  confession." 

''Do  yon  believe  it  poflaiUef' 

"  Yea :  I  have  seen  it  too  often  not  to  believa  it  poasibieii  Men 

like  this  are  different  from  ynnr  crinnnals,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  saving  principle  of  faith.  Like  the  devils, 
they  believe  and  tremble.  The  iustioe  of  God  is  a  very  real  thing  to 
than,— 4he  eomfbctablft  dehiBion  that  thece  ia  no  aoxsh  jnmoe  not  having 
jtIL  reached  them ;  and  when  death  comes,  tlieir  overmaatering  desire 
IS  to  make  their  peace  with  God  as  far  as  possible." 

"  I  hope,  for  Dofla  2^rifa'8  sake,  tliat  this  man  may  not  die,"  Kiid 
Derwent,  after  a  short  pause.  "Does  the  doctor  think  there  is  any 
hope  for  hiui  f* 

"Not  the  leait  The  bullet  ie  in  hia  Imw.    It  was  a  good  shot: 

no  man  oould  have  made  a  better.  Why  shouH  ahe  regret  it?  If  she 
had  not  shot  him,  yon  wonld  be  dead  ;  and  there  cannot  be  muoli  doubt 
of  the  relative  value  oi  the  two  lives.  And  it  will  save  him  trouble 
if  he  dies  now, — after  having  spoken, — for  if  he  were  to  recover  it 
woold  only  be  to  be  marched  oat  and  ehoi  as  a  highway-robber,  Snch 
orimes  are  dealt  with  summarily  heie." 

Derwent  oould  not  but  smile.  "  In  that  case  it  ynH  be  better  fw 
him  to  die  eomfortably  in  your  hospital,  with  Padre  Francisco's  gentle 
ministratiuuH,"  he  said.  "  But  I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  that 
Dofia  Zarifa  should  have  been  foroed  to  an  act  so  painful  to  herself,  in 
otdar  to  save  mj  life*  It  almost  makea  me  ngiet  that  I  ever  came  to 
Minifloceti." 
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"KoDsensef  said  Don  Manmio,  good-naturedly.  ^  If  she  ftels 

any  pain  on  the  snbject,~^vrhifsh  I  cannot  believe, — it  shows  a  morbid 

spirit  that  T  would  uot  have  snspeeted  in  her.  I  am  proud,  my?rlf, 
that  she  rose  to  the  occasion  so  well.  She  should  be  grateful  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  not  only  to  save  your  lile,  but  also  to  clear  Seiior 
Barrera  of  a  very  daiic  suspicion ;  as  I  am  rare  this  man's  oonftssion 
will  clear  him." 

"  I  hope  it  will/'  said  Derwent;  ^  bat  to  take  human  lift^ — that  is 
hard  even  for  a  man  !" 

"To  take  human  life — the  life  of  a  cowardly  assassin — when  it  is  to 
save  the  life  of  au  uuuouscious  mau  at  whose  back  he  has  levelled  bis 
gun  V*  cried  Don  Manrizio,  with  impatieooe^  not  nnmingled  with  soorn. 
^*  I  should  feel  no  more  regret  for  that  necessity  than  ftr  shootine  a 
ticTf^r  in  a  jungle.  Neither  would  you.  Neither,  I  am  certain,  does 
Zariih.  The  marvellously  fortunate  thing  is  that  she  came  upon  the 
grouud  just  at  that  moment  when  ber  presence  was  needed*" 

''Tee,''  said  Berwent ;  "if  she  had  been  a  minute  later  I  should 
.not  be  walking  here  with  you  now." 

He  looked  aronnd^as  if  with  a  sudden  sense  of  how  near  the  peril 
h^<l  l>eo!i.  and  how  narrow  the  chance  that  he  woidd  ever  lfv>k  again 
upon  the  beauty  of  earth,  Never  had  that  hrauty  seemttd  to  touch 
him  more  keenly  thau  in  cunuectiou  with  this  thought.  The  long 
shadows  of  late  afternoon  were  now  stretehtne  across  the  grounds 
through  which  he  had  watched  Dolla  Zarifa  walking  in  the  morning, 
uncon^oions,  as  most  of  us  are  when  the  dark  wing  of  Azrael  mo-'t 
nearly  overshadows  us,  that  he  might  be  looking  his  last  upon  that 
gracious  form ;  the  wide  plain  stretched  into  magical  blueness  afar  to 
meet  the  luminotis  sky,  the  distant  purple  heights  had  a  more  mystto 
charm  than  ever  in  his  eyes,  and  the  fresh,  delicions  air  seemed  fraught 
with  blessing.  He  had  a  feeling  as  if  a  new  life  were  given  to  him,— 
a  life  divid^  from  that  of  yesterday  by  the  gulf  of  a  great  danger, 
and  a  life  which  was  the  gift  (after  God)  of  Zarifa.  It  is  owing  to 
her  that  I  am  here  !"  he  thought,  with  a  rush  of  emotion,  a  sense  that 
existence  had  become  something  dearer  and  more  precious  for  that  ftot> 
"She  will  tell  me  that  she  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  one,  and 
T  know  that  she  would  have  done  it  for  the  poorest  peon  in  Mexico. 
No  matter.  It  was  for  me  that  she  did  do  it  Nothing  can  alter 
that." 

Almost  oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  and  also  with  the  passionate 

desire  to  express  them  (in  a  modified  formj,  he  sought  Dofla  Zarifa 
when  he  entered  the  house,  but  sought  her  in  vain.  He  had  by  this 
time  Irarned  mo-t  of  her  haunts,  but  in  none  of  them  was  she  to  be 
found.  No  one  liad  seen  her  for  hours, — not  since,  after  having  done 
everything  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  for  the  wounded  man,  she 
had  retmned  to  the  honse  and  gone  to  ber  own  apartments.  She  was 
not  ther^  however,  when  Derwcnt,  waylaying  her  maid,  asked  for  her. 
"  No ;  the  sefiorita  has  gone  out,"  Marcel  la  made  him  understand.  "  I 
saw  her  ]mm  across  the  court  a  short  time  ago." 

It  will  not  6ay  much  for  Derwent^s  devotional  instinct  that  ii  was 
only  when  he  was  altogether  balked  in  his  desbe  to  express  bis  grati* 
Vol.  XLV.— 
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tude  to  Zarifa  that  he  thought  of  ofiBrin^  the  same  sentiment  to  Qod. 
Perhaj)S  he  would  not  have  thought  of  it  at  ul!, — certainly  not  of 
takiog  his  way  to  church  for  the  purpose, — had  not  the  atuuwphei^ 
of  Miraflores  begun  to  tell  on  him.  But  he  had  a  uature  readily  im- 
preesed  by  all  things  beaiitifnl,  and  most  readily  by  those  which  were 
betuttfnl  in  the  moral  rather  than  In  the  physical  order.  When  he 
Fnw  the  whole  household  of  Miraflorcs,  and  nil  those  on  the  hncienda 
who  were  able  to  do  s<i,  gather  every  luurning  in  tlie  beautiful  chapel 
for  the  most  august  of  all  acts  of  worahip, — when  he  saw  all  day  long 
men,  women,  and  ohildren  passing  through  its  open  doors,  seizing  a 
few  moments  from  thor  toil  to  offer  a  petition,  to  leave  a  thanxs- 
giving,  or  simply  to  rest  soul  and  body  as  in  the  shelter  of  a  father's 
house, — the  beauty  of  it  struclc  him  more  than  words  can  express.  The 
lovely  church,  with  its  never-dying  altar-flame  and  its  atmosphere 
of  infinite  calm,  seemed  like  the  heart  of  all  the  busy  life  around, — a 
heart  ever  torned  to  God,  jet  also  open  ever  to  man,  and  foil  of  hoij 
thoughts  and  words  as  a  oeoser  is  of  ingiance. 

Thither,  then,  he  took  his  way,  as  the  sun  of  thp  <]:\y  winch  might . 
have  been  his  last  on  earth  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  western 
roountaius.  Crossing  the  quiet,  cloister-like  court  which  led  to  the 
church,  he  entered  bj  the  side-door,  and  finind  himself  in  the  sofb^ 
mellow  gloom  with  which  he  was  by  this  time  fiuniliar.  As  usual, 
two  or  three  figures  were  kneeling  here  and  there  over  the  nave  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  he  had  In'cn  in  the  church  for  several  minutes  that  he 
identified  one  of  them  as  Zarifa.  She  was  kneeling  on  &  prie-dieu  just 
before  the  altar,  her  bowed  head  covered  and  her  form  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  black  drapery  thrown  around  her.  She  seemed  absorbed 
in  prayer,  and  Derwent  watched  her  for  some  time  before  ilie  made  the 
faintest  movement.  It  wa.s  not  until  the  dusk  had  deepened  an<l  the 
only  light  in  the  church  was  that  of  the  flickerinir,  golden  radiance 
from  the  tabernacle  lara^M  that  she  lifted  her  head,  and,  rising,  glided 
aorces  the  nave  toward  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  He  foUowed 
her  at  once,  and,  when  she  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  pointed 
archway  outside,  reached  her  and  spoke. 

"  Seiior  Derwent she  exclaimed,  with  a  slight  start  "  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  here." 

"  Could  I  be  in  a  better  place  f  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
a  little  from  emotion.  "  I  came  here  to  thank  God  for  my  escape  from 
sudden  and  violent  death.  And,  having  thanked  Grod,  seflorita,  will 
you  now  let  me  thank  you  ?  Thank  you  !  Ah,  what  a  word  that  is 
to  express  such  a  debt !  If  I  could  only  utter  what  I  feel  1 — ^if  there 
were  only  words  in  which  1  might  venture  to  utter  it  I" 

She  lifted  one  hand  with  a  slight,  silencing  gesture  as  she  turned 
her  fiice  toward  him.  Tiiere  was  still  light  enough  from  the  blue  sky 
overarching  the  eom-t  to  show  him  that  it  looked  like  a  pale,  beautiful 
cameo  in  the  setting  of  the  soft,  black  drapery  of  China  crape  which 
surrounded  it.  Yet,  beautiful  as  it  looked,  Derwent  was  almost  shocked 
to  see  what  a  .^0^  the  last  few  honrs  had  wrought  It  was  not  only 
the  pallor  of  the  s^in  and  the  purple  shadows  under  the  ^es, — those 
shadows  which  come  so  quickly  in  a  sensitive  organisation  from  illness 
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or  mental  pain, — bot  the  very  featorefl  looked  ofaiaelled  and  attonnated, 

as  if  by  suffering. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  sefior,"  she  said,  M-ith  grave  gentleneas.  "  Thank 
Goii  ii  you  will,  and  m  you  truly  siioukl;  that  1  was  there  in  time. 
But  how  oould  I  have  helped  doing;  what  I  did?  It  was  no  merit  on 
my  part  I  saw  and  I  fired.  The  two  things  were  simaltaneoua. 
There  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  I  ste[)]Xid  down  upon  that  path, 
— ah,  liow  h'ghtly,  how  uticonsciously  ! — aucl  some  in.stinct  causen  me 
to  glauct!  up  at  the  hill-side.  The  rest  wns  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
I  saw  the  sunshine  reflected  ou  Liie  barrel  of  that  gun,  I  saw  the  man 
leaning  over  the  rock  and  taking  aim  at  yon  so  intently  that  he  did  not 
perceive  me.  To  see  was  to  act  I  had  still  in  the  pocket  of  my  habit 
the  little  pistol  we  use<l  yesterday  ;  and  do  you  think  it  was  an  accident 
that  1  had  not  taken  off  that  hal)it?  I  felt  one  thrill  of  passionate  in- 
dignation as  I  saw  you  fitting  so  auietly.  so  unsuspiciously,  and  that 
coward  drawing  his  gun  upon  yon  nehina  your  back,  on  the  very  soil 
of  Mirafloresl'^he  saw  the  flash  that  came  into  her  eyes  at  the  recol- 
lection. "  I  fired,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  drop.  Yes  ;  I  could  not 
have  believed  it,  if  I  had  been  told  of  it  beforehand,  but  T  was  glad! 
The  horror  of  what  1  had  l)een  forced  to  do  did  not  come  over  me  until 
I  saw  the  *poor  creature  bleeding  to  death.  Then— oh,  then  it  was 
awful !   I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  forget  the  sight  f  ' 

As  she  lifled  one  hand,  with  an  involuntary  gesture,  to  her  eyes,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  memory,  he  took  the  other  and  kis-sed  it, — the  hand 
that  had  saved  his  life, — so  gently  and  so  reverently  that  it  was  like 
offering  homage. 

What  can  I  say?"  he  exdaxmed,  "To  spare  yon  such  pain, 
I  would  have  done  anjrthing.  Would  to  God  I  had  never  come  to 
Miraflores,  since  my  coming  was  to  cost  you  what  yon  have  auffoed 
to-day  !" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  lookeil  at  him  with  a  very  sweet  and 
pathetic  regard.  "  You  must  not  think  that,"  the  said.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  you  believed  that  I  regretted  it  How  could  that  be  poo- 
aibie?  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  interpose  to  save  the 
innocent  from  thp  guilty.  But  that  I  am  a  little  unnerved  is  surely 
natund.  The  peril  was  so  awfully  near.  In  another  instant  it  would 
have  been  you  who  lay  bleeding,  uving,  before  me.  The  piteous  s^ht 
of  the  other  helps  me  to  realise  mat  And  then,  while  I  thank  God 
that  it  was  snared,  the  picture  of  the  poor  wretdi  yonder  in  the  hos- 
pital comes  before  me,  and  I  shudder  at  the  thoiiglit  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing, that  he  will  die,  from  ^  wound  inflicted  Hy  my  hand." 

He  saw  that  she  was  indeai  thoroughly  uuuerveil.  Something  in 
the  tragedy  had  certainly  stirred  her  nature  to  its  depths.  The  fire 
that  he  had  suspected  was  there,— >he  had  seen  it  blazing  in  her  eyes  as 
i^e  stood  mth  tne  U|^tfted  wea))on  that  had  struck  the  destroys  down, 
— but  how  soon  it  wa*?  qtienrhed  by  gentlest  pity  and  divinest  oMinnas- 
tiion  !    His  heart  melted  within  him  in  the  stress  of  his  love  and  syna- 

Kthy.  Yet  what  could  he  say  or  do  ?    Never  had  he  felt  more  keenly 
w  wide  were  the  bairiere  between  them  than  as  ihey  stood  alone 
together  in  the  soft  twilight  and  the  cloistral  qoiet 
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^1  M  foot  yoa  more  iluai  I  oaa  or  dare  ezpreas,^  lie  atid.  '^I 
nnderstand  what  a  shock  it  la  to  have  had  raefa  a  neoeBsity  laid  upon 
you,  and  to  have  pcpn  the  restdt  with  your  <mn  f^yes.  It  is  vain  to 
repeat  that  I  would  Imvo  done  anything — anything  whatever— to  spare 
you.   But  we  were  botii  powerless;  it  was  the  work  of  fate——" 

''No/'  she  interposed,  "it  was  the  mercy  of  Qod  that  sent  me 
there  and  placed  the  duty  before  me.  That  Ix  ine  so,  what  reason  have 
I  for  regret?  None;  believe  me,  none.  If  I  shudder  at  tlie  memory 
of  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  nevertheless  very  gratefiil — grateful  beyond 
measure — to  have  been  allowed  to  save  your  life." 

He  longed  to  take  and  kiss  her  hand  again,  as  she  said  those  words 
with  the  most  earnest  emphasis;  bat  never  ooald  he  less  have  dared 
anything  tliat  savored  in  the  remotest  degree  of  pre.>umi)tion.  Not 
only  the  greatness  of  his  obligatioi>  overjv^M'er  Ml  him,  out,  as  she 
revealed  to  him  (wit!)  uncons-elon^  it  li  uK-e  upjjn  his  sympathy  which 
touched  him  to  tlie  heart)  ail  the  depths  of  her  feelings,  he  was  like 
one  taken  into  a  sanctuary,  where  the  ver^^  atnios])here  rebuked  any- 
thing that  inclined  to  sel^h  passion. 

"Yes,  you  have  saved  my  life,"  lie  said.  "And  I  be<^  you  never 
to  forget  it,  for  it  is  a  thought  upon  which  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
dwell.  Life  given  to  me  tnrough  your  bands  seems  to  have  a  greater 
value  than  ever  before,  as  a  gift  n  diertehed  aooording  to  oarfeding 
for  the  giver.  Qod  knows,  I  would  gladly  give  this  life  to  you,  if  yoa 
had  any  use  for  it,  even  the  least  There  is  no  service  I  could  render 
yon  that  I  would  not  perform,  at  any  cost.  I  know  this  as  I  know 
that  I  exist;  yet  how  idle  the  worda  must  sound  to  you  !  For  your 
life  is  so  full  to  overflowing  of  every  good  ^ift  of  fortune, — nay,  let 
me  say,  every  good  gifl  of  God ;  for  fortane  is  blind,  hot  Ood,  seeing 
how  worthy  yoa  are  of  these  things,  has  given  them  to  you  in  such 
abundant  mea?.*ure  that  there  i--  no  room  for  anything  that  I  ran  do. 
It  seems  hard  to  owe  so  much  and  to  be  able  to  give  nothing;  yet 
there  is  a  sweetness  even  in  that.  If  one  cannot  give,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  take,  from — from  one  so  gentle,  so  noble,  so  worthy  of  a 
nian*8  best  homage,  as  yourself." 

He  had  no  idea  how  his  voice  was  betraying  him  in  the  treacherous 
twilijrht  that  threw  its  soft  veil  of  shadow  into  the  pillared  archway 
where  they  stood.  At  the  lur-t  sentence  he  stojjped  himself  abruptly, 
and  substituted  other  words  for  the  passionate  ones  that  trembled  upon 
his  tongue ;  but,  as  his  voice  fell,  there  was  a  minuted  silence  that 
seemed  still  to  vibrate  with  the  deep  thrill  of  feeling  in  his  tones. 

Zarifa,  standinf.:  niotioii]e>>  in  her  elinjz^ing  black  draperies,  with  her 
statue-like  ftwn  and  i)er  ey(s  of  soil  ghjom,  had  a.-Ut^l  herself  at  one 
moment  what  she  sliould  do.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had 
felt  the  next  instant  how  entirely  anoonscioas  was  his  betrayal ;  and  the 
strong  self-restraint  which  was  evident  in  his  last  words  touched  her 
deeply.  She  had  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  imitate  that  self-restraint 
before  she  could  answer.  Then  she  said,  with  something  wistful  in 
the  sweet  music  of  her  ton^, — 

"  You  are  a  little  wrong.  No  life  can  be  so  prosperous,  so  well 
filled  with  the  good  gifb  of  Qod,  that  there  is  not  room  in  it  fi>r  the 
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kudnMS  of  a  Inend.  I  bave  been  able  to  save  your  life.  Tbat  ig 
true.    But  it  was  an  accident    Some  day  you  may  be  able  to  do  for 

me  wliat  will  outweigh  It  as  much  as  an  act  of  deliberate  intention 
outweighs  an  agt  of  impulse.  And  if  not, — if  the  opportunity  is  not 
eiveo  to  you,  for  one  does  not  make  these  things  for  one's  self, — I  shall 
know  at  least  that  you  have  the  will  to  serve  me ;  and  that  is  enough." 

''Sorely,*'  he  said,  moved  almost  beyond  his  poworof  self-oontrol, 
yet  qnietecl,  too,  by  those  exquisitely  gentle  words,  "you  must  know  it. 
I  feel  that  my  life  belongs  to  you  :  you  may  never  have  >my  n^o  for  it, 
—that  is  moe»t  likely, — but  nevertheless  if  at  any  time  you  summoned 
me,  thoogh  H  were  from  the  end  of  the  world,  to  do  your  bidding, 
believe  me,  I  should  come.'' 

"  I  do  believe  it,"  she  said,  thrilled  by  the  passion  of  his  tone. 
"  But  let  n:^  pnv  no  mrire  of  this.  All  is  understcK^d,  if  not  expressed. 
I,  too,  have  thanked  God  for  your  i^afety.  And  now  1  must  go  and 
find  how  it  is  with  that  poor  creature  in  the  hospital." 

He  eonld  not  attar  another  word,  but  he  walked  by  her  aide  acroas 
the  eourt  in  the  lovdy  twilight  stillness,  and  at  the  entrance  they  met 
Padre  Franeisco.  Ho  prinsed  at  sight  of  them,  nnd  Zarifii  looked  into 
his  pale,  moved  face  with  a  startled  en  treaty  in  her  eyes. 

He  has  made  his  oonfessiou,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  be  has  prom- 
iaed  to  repeat  thepart  relating  to  ma  attempts  on  Sellor  Berwenra  lilb 
to  the  proper  officials.  They  are  taking  his  testimony  now,  and  it 
exonerates  Sefior  Barrera  entirely.    But  he  is  sinking  fast." 

"Ah,  my  God  !"  said  Zarifa,  putting;  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Padre  Francisco  extended  a  gentle  Iianrl  and  laid  it  on  her  arm. 
"  My  child,"  he  t^id,  gravely,  "  stop  and  think  what  a  good  thing  such 
an  end  as  this  is  for  him.  What  is  the  natnral  life^  when  it  ia  spent  in 
forgetfulneaEi  of  God  and  stained  so  dee|^y  with  crime  that  a  violent 
death  at  any  moment  might  Fcnd  the  soul  irito  prTfliti  n  ?  When  ;-uch 
a  life  as  that  end?,  hy  the  mercy  of  GcmI,  with  <  nnti  ii.  with  [>cniienco, 
and  with  reparation,  is  it  not  something  for  wiiich  lo  Ije  devoutly  re- 
joioed  t  Try  to  look  at  things  by  die  higher  light, — the  light  of  God's 
eternal  purpoaea.  Tour  promptness  and  your  courage  saved  a  life. 
You  are  gratefbl  for  that,  I  know.  Bat,  believe  me, — an  !  I  speak, 
who  have  seen  the  depths  of  this  poor  soul, — you  should  lie  far  more 
grateful  that  your  bullet  has  saved  a  fouI.  Never  rai^rht  .-uch  a  grace 
l»ave  come  to  him  otherwise, — the  grace  that  sends  him  forth  to  the 
bar  of  eternal  justice  contrite,  absolved^  and  fortified  l^the  sacraments* 
Come  with  me  now.  I  am  going  to  the  chnroh  for  the  Holy  Eochariaf 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Never  I  more  glad  of  anything  in  my  life,"  said  Don  Man* 
rizio.    "  The  whole  matter  has  proved  t«  ne  exactly  as  T  imagined." 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  Derwent,  a  little  startled,  that  it  was  really 
Fernanda  who  had  the  shooting  done?*' 

Certainly,"  the  other  aoawered.     I  never  bad  any  donbi  of  it^ 
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He  is  iiol  a  man  to  8top  at  trifles,  t}iat  worthy  Sefior  Fernaudez.  The 
opportUDilf  was  00  tempting  to  puuish  you  and  throw  the  odfnni  of 
murder  on  Bairera.    But  lie  overshot  his  mark :  his  instrament  was 

not  zenlons  enough  in  the  fir.-t  instance,  and  a  little  too  anions  in  the 
second.  Tliut  in  always  the  difficulty  in  employing  instrumentB.  Here- 
after I  should  advise  him  to  do  his  shooting  himself.'' 

^'Bat  how  was  it?*'  asked  Derwent  ''How  did  he  arrange  the 
matter  f 

"  The  substance  of  the  dying  man's  confession  is  this,**  said  Don 
Maurizio.  "  He  is  a  notorious  desperado,  a  semi-outlaw,  who  if  brigand- 
age had  not  been  made  so  unpleasant  and  dangerous  to  all  (x>ncerned  in 
it  would  have  embraced  that  profession.  As  it  is,  he  is  known  to  have 
been  conoemed  in  many  crimes.  He  is  a  oonsin  of  the  ranehero  at 
whose  house  you  spent  the  night,  and  ohanoed  to  be  there  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  although  it  is  not  likely  tluit  vou  ^iiw  him.  Fernandez  did, 
however  J  and  pn>bably  his  idea  flashwl  upon  liim  at  the  s\^ht  of  suoh 
an  instrument.  The  man  says  tliat  he  told  him  guardedly,  but  in  lan- 
guage snffidentl  V  clear  to  be'nnderetood,  that  yon  carried  money,  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  shoot  and  rob  you.  He  was  kin<l  enough  to 
remark  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  kill  you  outriglit,  ahhongh  if  such 
an  accident  otx'urred  he  would  nnt  deplore  it.  That  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  when  the  robber  found  yuu  senseh^  he  dragged  you  Uick  into 
the  road  and  left  you  alive.  Had  you  been  conscious,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  killed  yon." 

"  How  could  Fernandez  be  sure  that  I  would  give  him  an  cppoi^ 
tonity,  by  falling  bdiind  the  rest  of  the  party?** 

"  He  reckoned,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  on  the  (x)olnes8  between  him- 
self and  you,  and  on  the  hct  that  you  could  nut  talk  to  Aranda  or  the 
moMM.  A  man  in  such  a  case  generally  rides  alone,  and  is  easily  left 
behind.  He  told  this  poor  tool  of  his — whose  nam^  by  the  way,  is 
Lopez — that  if  lie,  Fcmanch  z,  were  with  you,  no  harm  was  tO  bsdonc^ 
but  if  he  found  you  alone  lie  might  do  what  he  pleasefl." 

"  The  scoundrel  1"  said  JDerwent  between  his  teeth.  "  That  meant 
that  if  he  found  me  a  pliant  tool  I  should  be  spared.  He  offered  me 
the  mine,  with  many  plausible  explanations,  again  that  day,  and  I 
again  refiised  it.  Then  he  left  me  to  the  &te  he  had  prepared,*— the 
infrraous  scoundrel  \" 

"Certainly  an  infamous  scoundrel,"  said  Don  Manrlzio.  "He 
left  you  coolly  to  your  fate;  and  when  he  found  afterward  that  things 
were  not  going  very  smoothly  from  his  point  of  view,  that  you  had 
found  a  powmul  friend, — for  I  may  say  that  of  myself, — and  that 
inquiry  wa.«  growing  hot  upon  his  tracks,  he  met  one  <lny  the  man  whom 
he  had  tempted  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  and  taunted  him  with 
having  done  his  work  so  badly,  with  having  spared  your  iile.  'You 
should  have  remembered/  he  said  to  him,  'that  dead  men  never  tell 
any  tales.*  It  is  not  likely  that  he  meant  by  this  that  the  work 
should  still  be  done  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner ;  but  so  Lopez  took 
it  He  fancied  that  it  might  be  safer  for  himself  if  you  were  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  the  result  was  Kimpie.  He  hung  about  the  hacienda, 
discovered  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  caHaday — a  place 
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that  seemed  made  for  liis  purpose, — and  watdied  for  ^ou  there  with 
tbe  intention  of  patting  an  end  to  fVamaodttif  taunts.  The  rat  we 
know." 

Ym}*  taid  Derwent^  "  we  know  that  God  scast  an  angel  to  frua- 
trate  his  pnrpo^, — why,  He  alone  knows  I  lam  BOie  my  life  aeema 
unworthy  ol  i>tiing  8;ive<i  in  such  a  man  tier." 

"Think,  then,  of  poor  Ban-era,"  said  Don  Maurizio,  smiling. 
**He  abeolately  wept — and  yon  know  bow  much  of  the  impaaaive 
Indian  calm  our  Mexicans  have — when  he  heard  of  the  confef^ion.  I 
had  Bent  for  him,  and  he  arrived  just  after  it  had  been  taken  down." 

"  I  do  think  of  him,  and  am  most  sincerely  p;mtef«l  on  iiis  atxxjunt, 
as  well  m  on  my  own,"  said  Dcrwent.  *'But  what  will  be  the  n»ult 
to  Fenmndei?" 

"  The  result  will  he,  of  coune,  that  he  will  deny  the  story,  and  his 
powerful  friends  will  hush  the  matter  up,  probably.  But  it  will  put  a 
quietus  upon  hin\  in  many  wav«.  With  such  a  oharj^  hanging  over 
him,  he  will  make  himself  less  obnoxious  for  some  time  to  come.^' 

I  ahall  let  him  know  that  if  he  crosses  my  path  I  will  shoot  him 
like  a  dog." 

He  will  not  cross  your  path/'  said  the  otiier,  signifiaintly.  "  And 

if  he  does,  you  can  afford  to  scorn  )>im.  The  hiood  of  thia  poor 
creature  is  upon  his  soul.    Let  tiiat  .suffiw." 

Yes,  it  migiit  well  suflice,  Derwent  said  to  liiniself  a  little  later,  as 
he  paaaed  aoroea  the  |Kriia  on  hia  way  to  hia  own  anartment,  feeling 
ezhaoated  by  the  manifold  exdtements  of  the  day.  Within  the  short 
space  of  twelve  hours  many  things  had  occurred  that  he  .sIkhiM  never 
forget.  That  moment  of  elo^e  and  de^uily  danger,  the  iuitaut  wlien  he 
had  seen  Zariiu  standing  before  him  with  her  flashing  glance  and  her 
lifted  pistol,  her  womanly  anguish  at  the  sight  of  the  fiitally-woonded 
assassin  struck  down  by  her  own  hand,  her  swift  sammons  of  assistance, 
— these  things  were  burned  inefifaoeably  upon  his  memory.  And  not  less 
vivid  was  the  recollection  of  the  moments  in  the  twilight  quiet  of  the 
cloistered  court,  when  2kriiii  and  himself  had  stood  alone  together,  and 
she  had  spoken  with  a  confideuoe  so  touching  that  it  had  almost  led 
him  to  a  betrayal  that  he  felt  would  be  the  depth  of  folly.  Then  he 
had  walked  baide  her  as  she  made  one  of  the  procession  that  followed 
Padre  Francisco  as,  with  nocompanying  aeolytes,  with  shining  tapers 
and  silver  bell,  and  all  ilie  sweet  and  solemn  state  which  the  ritnal 
prescribes,  he  bore  the  holy  Host  to  the  dying  man.  And  what  a  scene 
that  waa  upon  whidi  they  entered !  The  huahed  quiet,  the  kneeling 
forms,  and  the  radiance  of  lighted  (andles^  centring  alK>ut  the  bed 
where  he  lay  who  in  tfir  morning  h  i  l  L  en  a  murderer  in  intent,  and 
who  now — oh,  wonderful  mystery  of  eternal  love  and  pardon  ! — was  to 
go  forth  on  his  last  dread  journ^  with  tliat  sacrament  so  fitly  called 
ue  Yiaticom  of  die  dying.  Zanfa  knelt  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
room,  shielded  from  obsenration  alike  by  her  black  draperiea  and  by 
the  dusk  of  the  court ;  but  a  few  minutes  af\er  tbe  communion,  as  she 
r<><ie  to  go,  Padre  Francisco  came  out  to  her.  "  He  wishes  to  speak  to 
vou,"  he  said.  "  Nay,  do  not  fear," — as  she  shrank  back  :  what  he 
has  to  say  will  not  distress  you.    He  begs  you  to  oome." 
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She  oould  not  lefbse  then.   Derwcnt  mw  her  gather  henelf  to» 

gether  with  a  supreme  effort,  and  vory  (jiiiptly — thotipli  pnle  as  any 
statue — she  f'ollo\ve<l  Padre  FraiK-iM  u  iuto  the  room.  The  younj^  mao 
alaioht  held  his  breath  as  he  guzt;d  ai  the  picture  wliieh  bhe  made, 
fltaoding  bencle  tlie  bed,  looking  down,  with  a  iaoe  which  mi^ht  hnve 
served  a  painter  for  that  of  the  Mother  of  Meny,  npon  toe  worn, 
brown  countenance  out  of  whkli  the  dark  eyes  slione  with  a  calm  and 
solemn  ^ze, — the  gaze  of  ft  man  whoee  r^ard  is  fixed  upoD  eternity 
ratiier  than  upon  time. 

**  SeHorita/'  he  said,— eo  low  that  she  stooped  to  hear  him,  yet  so 
dear  that  D^^rant,  leaning  against  the  door,  heard  every  word, — **  I 
have  asked  you  to  oome  that  1  may  thank  yoa  for  saving  me  from  the 
crime  I  .should  have  committed  this  morning^,  I  know  that  you  are 
kind  and  genile  ;  I  have  thought  that  you  mi^dit  be  horr}' ;  and  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  vvcii  for  me  that  I  am  here.  1  have  been  a  very  • 
wicked  man, — my  sool  is  stained  with  numv  crimes, — and  it  is  ]ikeljr 
that  I  should  have  died  as  I  have  lived,  had  yon  not  brought  me  here^ 
to  make  my  peace  with  God.  It  is  more  than  I  de>cr\'c, — far  more 
than  I  deserve,  seflorita.  Thank  God  when  you  think  of  me,  and  pray 
for  my  |)oor  soul." 

"  So  lone  as  I  live,*'  she  answered,  very  geutly,  "  X  shall  pray  for 
you,  and  I  snail  have  tiie  Holy  Sacrifice  o&red  fot  the  repose  of  y<Mir 
soul." 

"  It  is  more  tlian  I  der^crve,"  he  repeated  again.  "  Toll  the  seflor 
whom  I  tried  to  kill  t]ir?t  I  tiiank  God  I'-ir  preserving  liim,  and  I  beg 
ilia  lui'giveness  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  told  the  padre  where  his 
watch  can  be  found,  but  the  monev,  alas !  is  spent  and  gone.'' 

"Tell  him,''  said  Dcrwent,  when  this  was  translate,  "that  I  for- 
give him  lieartily,  and  that  he  nee<:I  not  tronlde  about  the  money.  I 
hope  that  God  may  pardon  him  all  his  otfeuces  against  Him  as  freely 
as  1  pardon  those  he  has  coiutnitted  against  me." 

'*  He  is  good/'  said  the  dying  man  wfa^  these  words  were  repeated. 
Sefiorita,  there  is  but  one  tbinff  more.  My  poor  wife  and  ehildrsn, — 
if  I  could  think  that  you  would  care  for  them  " 

Dofia  Zarifa  placed  her  slender  white  band  upon  his,  as  one  who 
makes  a  solemn  covenant. 

**  Be  sure  of  it,"  she  said.  "  I  will  bring  them  here.  I  will  see  that 
they  do  not  want,  and  that  your  children  have  the  influences  that  alone 
will  save  them  from  such  a  fate  as  yonrs.  My  poor  brother,  be  satis- 
fied of  this.  See !  to  make  you  very  eertaiu,  I  will  promise  on  the 
image  of  our  Lord." 

She  took  from  his  breast  a  slender  crucifix  which  the  priest  had 
laid  there  afWr  the  last  sacraments,  and  lifted  it  to  her  lips.  Then  she 
touched  It  very  tenderly  to  his.  He  looked  at  her  with  all  his  5onl  in 
his  eyes,  and,  with  a  last  effort  of  strength,  to<jk  the  hand  which  laid 
the  crucifix  again  upon  his  heart,  and  kisseti  that  also. 

It  8ecmc<l  to  Derweut,  as  he  sat  in  his  own  room,  somewhat  worn 
out  by  th^e  vanring  scenes,  that  the  last  was  like  the  memory  of  a 
sacrament  Conld  he  ever  foiget  the  expression  witii  which  that  man 
had  regarded  the  beautiful  and  tender  fiice  above  him?  And  ooold  ha 
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eiver  fotget  tbe  look  with  wliicli  Zarift  bad  lifted  the  oraoifix  to  her 

li^  to  seal  her  pvoinisc  to  the  dying  criminal?   "She  is  an  angel 

said  the  young  man  to  himself,  with  a  rush  of  adoration  wliich  made 
his  heart  burn  as  if  with  gensible  fire,  "but  .slie  is  as  lar  above  oie, 
as  far  beyond  my  reach,  m  the  very  angels  of  God  I" 

Hp  loee  from  his  eat  and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro,  saying  to  him- 
aelf  mat  he  most  leave  Mirafloiea,  tihat  it  was  impossible  fi»r  him  to 
remain  longer  and  restrain  the  expression  of  the  feeling  which  was 
pa-ssing  beyond  his  control.  "  I  must  go  before  I  liave  forfeited  her 
frittndship/'  he  thought.  An  insane  outburst  may  do  that  any  day, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  or  more  presumptuous.  What  am 
I  In  her  eyes,  or  those  of  her  mther,  bat  a  mere  adventaier^  a  stranger 
to  whom  they  have  given  huspitality  in  charity  ?  And  even  if  they 
knew  me  for  what  I  am,  aTuI  if  the  ruin  both  of  fi^rtuue  and  of  good 
name  was  not  hanging  over  me,  how  could  I  dreiim  of  aspiring  to  the 
great^t  heiress  in  Mexico?  What  was  it  some  one  said, — iliat  her 
nther  would  look  only  among  the  higheet  for  an  alliance  for  her?  He 
ia  right  Yet  where  can  any  one  be  round  who  is  worthy  of  her?  Oh, 
my  beautiful  princess  with  tiie  courage  of  a  warrior  and  the  gentleness 
of  a  dove.  One  man,  who  luis  nothing  to  oiler  you  but  tbe  passionate 
homage  of  hia  heart,  would  thank  God  if  he  might  only  die  to  serve 
yon  r 

Presently  he  sat  down  again  wearily  in  his  chair.  The  lassitude 
that  follows  extreme  emotion  overpowered  him.  And  then  it  was  that 
lie  saw  on  the  table  a  letter  whicn  had  been  placed  there  during  his 
ab.senee.  ITc  took  it  up  with  sonic  awakening  of  interast,  for  it  was 
addressed  in  his  mother's  handwriting,  '  it  is  probably  an  answer  to 
the  aooount  of  my  aoddent*"  he  thought,  as  he  broke  the  seal.  And 
I  have  not  given  a  Uiooght  to  her  anxiety.  What  a  selfish  bebg  I 
amr 

It  proved  to  be  what  he  imagined.  His  mother  had  just  received 
the  news  oi  ids  wound,  and  tlie  first,  pages  of  her  letter  were  almost 
hysterical  In  th^r  distzaoted  anxiety.  **  I  knew  ^at  something  of  this 
kmd  woold  befall  you/'  she  wrote.  "  I  was  sure  of  it  when  you  in- 
sisted  upon  going  to  that  savage  and  dangeroiLs  country  !  I  have  not 
had  one  honr s  respite  from  nnxiety  since  you  left,  anfl  when  I  received 
your  letter  .saying  tliat  you  were  going  into  the  mountains  to  look  for 
mines — and  what  oan  you  waut  with  mines  ? — 1  said  to  Sibyl,  *  He  will 
simply  be  killed.  I  am  sore  of  it.'  So  tbe  news  that  you  have  been 
shot  18  an  awful  shock  to  me,  indeed,  but  no  surprise.  Under  the 
cir<-fimstanoc«,  T  suppose  it  will  hardly  surprise  vr>f/  that  T  am  now 
niakimj;  pre{)aration8  to  go  to  Mexico.  It  is  a  K  riib'e  jouriicv  to 
uiukrUike,  but  I  cannot  stay  here  and  think  of  you  wounded,  ill,  (iymg 
perhaps,  in  some  rude  Mexican  house, — aldiough  you  say  that  you 
are  in  a  comfortable  place  I  fear  tliat  you  say  so  only  to  relieve  mv 
mind, — without  attendance  or  care.  I  sliall  start  as  soon  as  possible 
and  travel  day  and  m'Axt  until  I  reach  you.  I  will  go  first  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  trom  liiere  I  will  set  out  to  find  you  wherever  you  may 
be.  Sibyl  will  accompany  me.  My  own  daughter  could  not  be  more 
iQrmpathetie  and  tender.  She  oomforted  me  fmea  I  was  prostrated  by 
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the  abode,  and  it  was  she  who  su^ested  thepournej  to  Mexico.  With- 
out her  I  ooold  never  attempt  it ;  but  she  la  so  strong,  so  eourageous, 
that  she  keeps  me  op,  and  she  is  making  all  the  prepazatians  for  our 
departure  while  I  am  writing." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  when  Derwent  laid  down  this  letter  he  uttered 
an  ejucuiatiou  which  was  not  very  expressive  of  gratitude  towarcUMiss 
Leoox.  Few  things  ooold  have  annoyed  him  more  than  eodi  a  reao- 
Intion  as  this  on  his  mother's  part,  and,  aa  if  her  own  proBenoe  in 
Mexico  would  not  be  enough  of  an  embarrassment  to  him,  she  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  pei-son  whom  of  all  others  he  most  disliked  to  meet. 
"  Poor  6'ihy\  1"  he  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  compunction,  "  she  does 
not  deserve  sodi  thoughts  from  me ;  but^  when  any  one  is  associated 
with  a  meet  painfol  memoi7,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  shrinking  fiom 
her?  One  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  this  cuts  short  any  possible  inde- 
chion  on  my  yxart.  Bnt  for  this,  I  might  have  found  it  hard  to  tear 
iiiy^eh  ironi  MiraHorea ;  but  now  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  my  hands. 
I  must  leave,  without  fiiU,  to-morrow.'* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AnD  without  fail  In  did  leave.  It  was  like  wrenching  apart  the 
very  fibres  of  his  being,  bat  he  knew  that  there  must  be  no  delay.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  well  that  the  wrendi  ahonld  be  made  quickly,  and, 
secondly,  he  was  aware  that  his  mother  was  quite  capable  of  coming 
in  search  of  him,  as  she  had  declare<l  her  intention  of  doing.  He  was 
sure  that  the  hospitality  of  Miratlures  would  be  e^ual  to  sudi  a  strain, 
hot  he  had  no  desire  to  add  to  a  burden  of  obligation  which  already  he 
ooold  hardly  hi^  to  repay,  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  journey 
woold  be  veiT  trying  to  Mrs.  Derwent.  The  thing  to  do^  therefore, 
was  to  go,  find  to  iro  quickly.  So  the  next  niorning  ne  annooneed  his 
intention  of  departure,  giving  the  reason  thereof. 

Don  Maurizio  expresssed  his  regret  so  coixiially  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  every  word.  "I  hoped  that  we 
shonld  keep  yoo  a  little  lounger,  Mr.  Derwent,"  he  said,  "  and,  now  that 
this  annoying^  matter  of  the  investigation  into  your  shooting  is  over, 
that  we  mijriit  have  had  a  little  conversation  on  business.  But  your 
mother's  arrival,  of  course,  makes  it  imperative  that  you  should  go. 
However,  if  yon  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  Mezioo,  I  may  see 
yoo  there.  I  had  not  intended  to  go  down  for  some  weeks  yel^  bat  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  take  my  daughter  as  soon  as  possible  away  firom 
h^-vi\  Tr-t' rdjv's  tragedy  has  been  a  rrreat  sliofk  to  her  nerveS,  and 
the  bocjuer  .she  it?  away  from  its  iLs.sociations  the  better." 

"  1  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Derwent,  who  felt  like  a  reprieved  crimioaL 
The  sentence  of  death— of  sejparation  to  which  he  ooold  see  no  end~ 
that  had  been  hanging  over  him  was  lifted  ;  life  seemed  to  flash  back 
into  hiB  heart  and  veins:  lie  was  almost  afraid  that  the  irrepressible 
gladnass  of  his  voice  would  betray  him.  "T  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
your  resolution,"  he  went  on,  "  for  Dofia  Zarifa's  sake,  because  I  am 
sore  the  tragedy  hoM  bsen  a  twrible  shook  to  her^  and  for  my  own, 
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because  I  shall  have  the  great  plea:sure  ut  seeing  you  agaiu,  and  my 
mother  will  be  able  to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful  kii^ness  to  me. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  do  has  been  iiilly  repaid  by  the  pleamn 
of  your  aoatty"  and  Dod  Mauriiia  **  Fkankly,  it  lias  been  long  siaoe 
I  have  met  so  companionrible  a  man.  Yonoan  be  no  stranger  to  Mira- 
florett  at\cr  this,  Mr.  Dcrwent.  If  you  like  us  an  well  as  we  have 
learned  to  like  you,  there  is  uo  t^uemiuu  but  that  you  will  come  back/^ 
"  I  wonld  croiB  the  woild  to  come  beck  I"  oried  the  young  mun, 
canieBtly. 

After  this,  the  farewell  to  Oofia  Zarifa  which  he  liad  (lro:t(lc<l  be- 
came easy.  It  wrung  his  heart  to  see  on  her  face  the  pallor  and  purple 
transparent  shadows  of  y^terday  still  visibly  but  even  this  had  not 
power  to  damp  the  happiness  with  which  be  said,  I  hope  to  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Mexico,  sefioriin.  Don  Ifonrino  tdb 
me  that  he  will  lie  there,  with  yon,  in  a  few  days." 

"Tn  n  few  days,  pnpa?"  she  sai<l,  with  aorprise.  "I  thod^t  WO 
should  not  leave  Miraflores  for  some  time." 

"  I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  down  to  Mexico  as 
ROOD  as  possible/'  he  answered,  *<aiid  in  that  case  it  will  oot  be  worth 
while  to  return  hore  before  going  to  the  Bajio.  A  few  weeks  in  the 
city  will  du  us  both  good.  I  will  write  to-day  and  order  the  house  pat 
in  order  for  our  coming;.'* 

Was  it  Derwent's  fancy,  or  wa-s  there  a  light  of  pleasure  in  the 
dark  eyes  as  they  met  hia  own?  In  that  cssej,  seflor," she  aaid^  with 
gentle  gradoosness,  ^  we  need  not  bid  vou  a  long  adieo.  It  ia  enoi^ 
to  wish  yon  a  pleasant  journey,  and  to  ho|>e  that  you  may  soon  be  able 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  '•♦'flora  your  mother." 

So,  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  he  had  fancied  poesibley  Derwent 
rode  out  of  the  sw^t  gates  of  Miraflores,  and  locked  oaf^  many  times 
at  the  long  arcaded  dwelling  on  its  lovely  nlateaUy  its  soft  cnamnsolor 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  green  hills  behind  it^  and  the  cross  alwjve  its 
chapel  pointiufT  heaven warrl.  At  a  turn  ot'  the  road  wliere  lir  knew 
that  the  kist  glimjjsTe  was  to  l)e  had,  lie  paiiseil  and  took  oii  las  hat,  in 
final  salutation  to  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  there, — the  bound- 
less hospitality  and  charity,  the  kind  and  useful  lives,  the  widely-diffused 
eirde  of  good,  the  simplicity,  the  gentleness,  and  the  happmess,  which 
fimned  a  golden  atmosphere  al>out  tlie  spot. 

The  third  day  after  thiis  found  him  entering  the  city  of  Mexico 
again,  and  hardly  able  to  believe  the  evidence  of  the  calendar  that  it 
had  been  little  more'than  a  month  since  he  had  left  it  to  seek  the  Bnena 
Eiaperanza.  Although  by  no  means  sure  how  far  Morell  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  businefis  schemes  of  the  re<loul)tal)le  Fernandez,  he  had 
teletrniphed  him  trom  Guadalajara  requestint;^  him  to  Iwk  at  the  hotels 
for  Mrs.  Derwent,  and,  if  she  had  arrived,  to  keep  her  in  the  city.  He 
was  not  veiy  mudi  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  Moiell  awaiting  him  at 
the  station. 

"Has  my  mother  come?*'  was  his  first  qtieetion. 

"Yes:  she  arrived  yesterday, "  Morell  answenHl,  "and  had  only 
been  here  an  hour  or  two  when  I  received  your  despatch  and  looked 
her  up.    She  was  very  auxioiis  about  you,  an<l  much  relieved  to  hear 
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that  joa  were  on  the  way  to  meet  her.  Bat^  my  dear  fellow,  what  can 

I  my  for  myself?  I  hanlly  know  how  to  eanweas  my  regzet  that  such 
an  accident  should  have  befimen  yon,— aomethhm;  no  oneoonld  poaubly 

have  foreseen." 

'*  Unless  it  was  your  Ixiend  Sefior  JTerojindez,"  said  Derwent,  diyly. 
He  not  only  fiweeaw,  bat  plamiedy  the  whole  thing,  and  had  it  eso- 
cuted." 

"  Derwent !"  Morel]  exclaimed.    He  stop|)ed — for  they  were  walk- 
ing together  down  the  long  platform — and  looked  at  the  other  a8  if 
doubtful  whether  he  had  heard  him  aright.    "  What  do  you  mean 
he  asked.  ^  That  is  a  very  grave  aocaaation." 

^  It  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  fact,"  replied  Derwent  "  The  aasasun 
eame  to  fini^  his  work,  but  was,  fortunately,  shot  before  he  could  do  so. 
He  lived  long;  enoogh  to  tell  the  whole  story,  however."  And  then  he 
related  it  brieily. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Morell  was  deeply  aud  terribly 
shocked.  I  knew  that  he  was  slippery, — very  slippery, — and  I  sns- 
peoted  tfut  he  was  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  alluding  to  Fernandez,  "  but  I 
never  could  have  iraaginetl  him  capable  of  such  dastardly  villany  n.s  this. 
He  wrote  mc  that  Barrera  was  certainly  accountable  for  the  crime." 

**  To  fasten  it  on  Barrera  was  his  diief  object"  said  Derwent  "  By 
the  bye,  do  vou  know  how  he  obtained  the  bond  to  that  mine?" 

Morell  had  the  giaoe  to  Uosb.  ''I  do  not  know  ezaotly,''  he  re- 
plied, **  but  I  suspect  it  was  in  a  very  unscrupulous  manner.  He  told 
me  that  he  could  bring  political  prei=??ure  to  bear.  I  sn]>pose  you 
tliiuk  that  I  ought  not  to  have  bauctioned  anything  of  the  kind.  But 
our  bargain  was  that  he  was  to  get  the  mines  and  I  was  to  sell  them. 
I  had  no  bosinees  to  interfere  wiui  his  manner  of  getting  them.'' 

The  reottver  of  stolen  goods  m^ht  say  as  much/'  observed  Der^ 
went,  with  scorn.  "  A  man  of  honor  does  not  wish  to  profit  by  dis- 
honesty in  any  form.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  there  is  not  silver  enough 
in  all  Mexico  to  tempt  me  to  touch  a  mine  with  a  title  acquired  as  that 
of  the  Bnena  Esperansa  was.** 

''I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  shall  touch  it  further,"  said 
Morell,  "  Henceforth  I  shall  wa-sh  my  hands  of  Sefior  Fernandez. 
I  might  eudure  cheating,  but  attempted  assassination  is  a  little  too 
much.  Here  is  a  carriage.  You  can  drop  me  at  San  Francisco  Street, 
and  yoa  will  find  your  people  at  the  Hotel  dd  Jardin. 

**  At  least  the  shooting  did  you  one  goo<l  turn,"  he  added,  as  they 
rolled  out  of  the  station  gates :  "  it  domestiaital  yon  in  the  had^a 
of  the  Onmonds.  I  said  to  myself,  *  W  imt  luck  some  fellows  haveP 
as  soon  I  heard  of  it.  And  how  did  you  like  Hofla  Zarifa  on  ao- 
quaiutance?  CXld,  wasn't  it,  our  discussing  her  that  day  in  the 
Alamedar 

"  Did  we  disoDSB  her  ?"  said  Derwent,  who  had  a  feeling  as  if  the 

other  took  an  nnwarrnnfable  liberty  in  even  mentioninL';  her  name.  "T 
never  received  greater  Idndness  in  my  life  tliau  from  t'vorv  one  at 
Mirariores.  Don  Maurizio  picked  me  up  in  the  road,  vou  know.  He 
j^agoificeot  t^,-^  .^r.  yet  »»plo,  cordial,  b.^ 
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<<Oh,iiod<mU,"8udM<m1L  "But  how  about  Bofia  Zari£i?  Is 
she  as  mumproachable  as  she  looks?  Or  ooiild  a  man  Tentnre  to  fiiU 

in  love  witn  her?" 

"That  would  dejx^nd  entirely  iiptm  the  man,"  replicxl  Derwent, 
"You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  fools  soraetiiues  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  I  hope  that  I  am  at  least  not  quite  a  fiiol.  But  tell  me 
abont  my  mother.   How  hea  she  borne  the  joomey?^ 

He  was  soon  able  to  answer  this  qoestion  himself.  He  had  hardly 
entered  within  t}ip  ^nldM  iron  ^tes  of  the  Hotel  del  Jardin  and  taken 
a  few  steps  along  the  wide  gallery  that  runs  around  two  sides  of  the 
immense  quadrangle  which  encloses  the  beautiful  old  garden  of  the 
monastery  of  San  Franoifl<!0»  when  he  was  met  by  a  tall  young  lady, 
with  frank  hazel  eyes  and  red-brown  hair,  who  nttered  a  cry  and  held 
out  both  hands  in  welcome. 

"  My  dear  Geoffrey !  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  !"  slie  exclaimed. 
'*  And  you-  are  really  alive  and  well  ?  What  an  awful  fright  you  gave 
us  1   Are  vou  not  ashamed 

Mj  dear  Sibyl/'  Derwent  retorted,  are  not  you  a^med  to  have 
let  my  mother  come  on  such  a  journey  ?  If  yon  had  only  beiieved  the 
OXirlifit  statements  of  my  letter  

"  But  we  didn't  believe  them,"  she  interposed.  "  At  least  your 
mother  did  not ;  she  thought  you  were  trying  to  spare  her ;  and,  seeing 
her  misery,  I  uoQght  the  best  thing  fc^  her  to  do  was  to  come  and 
sitisfy  henelf.  I  am  certain  yon  would  ha?e  thought  so  too,  if  yoa 
had  been  there." 

"No  doubt  I  should,"  he  an=-.viiTd.  "At  least  I  should  be  a 
wretch  to  find  fault  with  so  much  goodness,  especially  on  your  part.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  yon  for  undertaking  the  journey  to  accompany 
my  motner.^ 

"I  am  more  than  rewarded/'  she  answered.   ''This  is  the  most 

rnrhrinting  place  I  have  ever  W!?n<lf  re<l  into.  But  copio  !  Cousin  Mar- 
garet is  expecting  you,  and  atraid,  even  yet,  that  yoa  may  be  brought 
in  on  a  litter." 

He  laughed  as  he  fi>llowed  her  toward  the  door  of  one  of  the 
diarming  apartmNlts  surrounding  the  gallery,  and  paused  in  the  sitting- 
room  while  she  opened  the  door  of  the  npacious  eluimber  beyond,  and 
said,  gayly,  "Dear  eousin,  here  is  your  truant.    Come  and  scold  him." 

The  next  instant  Derwent  saw  the  slender,  black-clad  form  and 
pale,  lovely  face  of  his  mother,  with  a  wistibl  look  in  the  deep-blue 
eyes,  as  die  said,  **  My  boy  I  is  it  really  yoa  at  last  f* 

kiier  the  fifst  eager  questbns  had  been  answered,  and  Mfs.  Der- 
went's  anxiety  somewhat  reassared,  Derwent  found  another  surprise  in 
store  for  him. 

**  You  had  no  trouble  in  the  journey,  I  hope?"  he  said.  "It  was 
too  bad  your  having  had  to  take  it  withont  a  masculine  attendant;  for 

that  is  something  you,  at  least,  are  not  accu.stc)iue>d  to,  mamma.  Sibyl, 
now,  belongs  to  the  new  order  of  indtpendcnt  young  ladies, — she 
would  start  out,  with  a  maid,  to  go  around  the  world. — ^hnt  you  are  of 
the  anden  riyiau,  and  I  tear  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  you." 
«  Ob,  has  Sibyl  not  told  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Derwent    "  We  did  not 
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oome  aloiM.   I  oonfen  I  ahonld  have  diaiiked  that  veiy  modi ;  tfaongli 

of  course,  my  dvan-'-f  1)oy,  I  would  have  done  (Imt,  or  anything  else,  to 
reach  you.   P-  i  F:  ;ink  Halbert  came  with  us    It  wns  very  kind  of  him." 

"Frank  iriaiUrt!"  repeated  Derwent,  iu  surprise.  Then  he  threw 
back  bia  haad  and  laughed  unoontrollably.  "  Why,  yoa  organized  a 
regular  relief  expedition  !"  he  said.  What  a  piotnre  yon  woold  have 
made  coming  to  storm  Miraflores !" 

''Yon  nre  very  um^rateful,  Geoffrey,"  .said  Mis.s  T>enox,  "It  may 
he  a  laughing-matter  to  yoa  now,  but  it  was  not  a  laughing-matter 
wheu  we  thought  we  might  find  you  dying  or  dead.  Wliat  could  two 
women,  in  a  stiange  ooantvy,  have  done  in  that  oaae?  One  had  to 
think  of  than  thinga.  So  it  tooa  exceedingly  kind  of  Mr.  Halbwt  to 
accompany  ns." 

"  It  certainly  was,  un(X>mmonly  kind,"  said  Dcrwent,  recovering 
bis  gravity,  "  and  I  your  pardon  fur  laughing.  Halbert  is  a  very 
good  fellow  always.   Where  is  he 

"  I  parted  with  him  near  the  office  iust  befera  I  metyoiL  He  went 
in  to  make  some  inquiries.    Ah,  here  he  is  I" 

A  handsome  man  of  about  tliirtv,  well  set  up,  with  keen  eves  look- 
ing out  of  a  refined  fa«i,  appeared  at  the  partly-open  door  ;ls  Af-ss 
Lenox  spoke.  "So  here  you  are!"  he  said,  holding  out  a  coniial 
hand  to  Berwent  It  is  a  aatiafiotion  to  see  yoa  £]1  Uving ;  and 
upon  my  word,  yoong  man.  I  begin  to  fear  thia  thing  has  been  a  hoax. 
You  are  looking  very  wpII." 

"  Oh,  Frank  !"  sjiid  Mrs.  Dcrwent^  reproacbi'uUy,  "  I  do  not  think 
so.    He  is  uale  and  thin." 

''I  ought  to  be  looking  well,**  said  Derwent,  "if  the  beat  of  care 
ooold  make  me  so.  I  have  been  doing  nothing  but  enjoying  an  ideal 
life  and  recovering  my  strength.  My  wonnd,  however,  is  not  yet 
healed,  and  trives  me  some  tronltln," 

"  You  must  have  the  best  medical  advice  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Der- 
went,  while  Halbert  looked  at  Sibyl  and  laughed. 

" This  is  pleasant,  is  it  notf  he  said.  "Think  of  oar  anxiel^  to 
reach  the  sufferer,  our  hurried  journey  without  pause,  our  eager  dears 
to  relieve  him  from  the  discomforts  ho  wn^  supposed  tn  l)e  enduring, — 
while  all  the  time  he  was  *  enjoyi":-::  ;in  idi  al  life'  and  recovering  his 
strength  iu  the  most  satisfactory  mauner  1  1  don't  know  what  you 
may  think  of  oar  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Mootesamaa,  Miss  Lenox, 
but  I  feel  rather  ridiculous." 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Miss  Ix>nox,  loftily.  "We  came  to  relieve 
Cousin  Margaret's  anxirty  and  to  helj)  her  in  any  need  that  she  might 
have  for  us.  Of  coui*se,  incidentally,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
relieved  Geofirey  also——" 

"  Bat,  sincse  Geoffrey  has  behaved  so  shamefiiUy  as  not  to  need 
relief  you  are  ready  to  put  him  aside  severely,''  said  that  gentleman, 
smiling.  "Come,  now,  is  that  qnite  fair?  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
yon  have  taken  such  a  long  journey  for  sncli  an  insufficient  reason,  but 
I  feel  your  kindness  to  my  mollier  more  iliun  i  can  possibly  express. 
And,  now  that  yon  are  here,  don't  yoa  think  yoa  may  find  "w^f^h'ng 
toeiOoyf 
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"I  am  son  of  it/^  replied  Sibyl,  fivnkly.  ''Since  our  anxiety 
about  yon  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Mofeirs  visit  yttteidaT^  I  bava  enjoyed 

cvprv  sight  and  sound.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  we  will  magnanimously 
ft  r^nvc  yow  for  fretting  well  before  we  Game.  And  now  tell  as  all 
about  your  ideal  hacienda.** 

I  have  only  one  impiovement  to  suggest/'  eaid  Halbert  The 
hacienda  is  dmpter  second.  Let  ob  have  cfaaiiter  first, — the  whole 
authentic  account  of  the  shooting,  witli  tlie  cause  thereof." 

Derwent  hesitated  for  a  n)onirnt.  Should  he  tell  the  whole,  or 
only  part,  of  that  story?  Nothmg  would  have  induced  him  to  roeu- 
tion  i>ofla  Zari&'s  name  in  oonnection  with  the  final  tragedy  when 
speaking  of  it  to  Moreli,  but  these  were  his  Dearest  firiends  and  fela- 
tives :  wns  it  not  right  that  he  should  let  them  know  the  fall  greatness 
of  his  obligation?  So  he  told  the  whole  story;  and  never  was  nar- 
rative listened  to  with  more  rapt  attention.  Three  pairs  of  wicJeiiing 
eyes  were  fastened  on  his  iace  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  finished  Mrs. 
iJerweDt  fiiirly  broke  into  sobe. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  cried,  "what  can  we  ever  do  to  riiow  our 
gratitude  to  those  kind  jm)ple  ?  They  have  saved  your  life  twice 
over.    And  that  heroic  girl  I    How  I  long  to  see  and  thank  her  I" 

"  I,  too,  have  a  great  desire  to  see  tiie  girl,"  observed  Halbert. 
I  woahi  gu  across  Mezioo  to  see  her  cried  Sibyl.  "  Hap(ry 
creature  I — to  be  able  to  do  heroic  things,  not  dream  of  them  I  Geof- 
frey, my  res()ect  for  ^on  has  increased.  There  must  be  sdmethins  more 
in  yon  than  I  ever  imagined,  for  fate  to  have  selected  yoa  as  the  ceo- 
tral  figure  of  such  a  story." 

"I  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  it,  Sibyl,"  said  Derwent 
"Mj  roU  was  snfajeetive  altogether.  All  the  honors  belong  to  Dofla 
Zarmi." 


CHAFTEB  XVI. 

Tbb  next  few  days  were  iiill  of  varied  pleasure  for  (be  relief  ezpo- 
diticm,  as  Derwent  still  laughingly  called  the  party  that  had  come  so 
far  to  seek  him.  Though  he  had  spoken  lightly,  he  was  in  reality  very 
grateful  to  Halbert,  as  well  as  to  Sibyl  I^enox,  and  he  was  determined 
to  spare  no  effort  to  reward  them  lor  their  kindness.  Consequently, 
he  worked  energetically  in  arranging  expeditions  of  sight-seeing,  in  or- 
ganizing  all  tiie  detalk  which  make  such  expeditions  pleasant,  and  in 
providing  them  with  many  glowing  memortes  of  the  beautiful  Mezioan 
capital  to  carry  away  with  them. 

Even  Mrs.  Derwent  enjoyed  the  novel  and  brill i:uit  sights,  the 
picturesque  life,  and  the  marvellous  charm  ot'  the  climate,  notwith- 
standing her  perennial  surprise  at  the  highly-civiliaed  aspect  of  most 
things  around  her.  "  Why,  this  is  like  Pans !"  she  ezdaimed,  in  her 
amazement,  when  she  first  saw  the  Paseo  at  the  fashionable  hour, — the 
roadway  thronged  with  handsome  <HjU!}>;ige'4,  which  rolled  down  the 
wide  avenue,  fit  for  the  triumphal  progress  of  an  emperor,  with  flash- 
ing wheels,  gleaming  harness,  high-stepping  horses,  and  all  the  outward 
paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  wealth,  or  paused  Icr  a  &w  nunntes  in 
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the  superb  drde,  wbere  a  baod  was  filline  tiie  air  wHli  mfllodj,  just 
as  the  Joogy  leval  layB  of  parting  sunlight  looded  the  atmosphere  and 

the  surrounding  scene  witti  aral^r  splendor. 

"  Like  Paris!"  repeated  Sibyl.  "Oh, no!  Paris  is  tame,  compared 
to  this.  The  social  part  of  the  display  may  remind  one  eoiuewhat  of 
the  Chainps-Elysto  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  bat  where  else  in  the 
world  will  one  find  such  a  setting  for  social  display  as  is  here  ?" 

"If  it  exists,  I  ocrtainly  do  not  know  where  to  fuifl  it,"  said  Hal- 
bert,  looking  around  :it  a  scene  which  is  indeed  almost  without  parallel 
in  its  beauty, — the  splendid  avenue,  with  its  level  straightness  broken 
at  intervals  by  magniBcent  drcles  embellisbed  with  heroic  groups  of 
statuary,  and  its  l<Hig,  leafy  vista  ending  in  the  soperi>  mass  of  the 
Castle  f  f  Chapu1tepe(V  the  lovely  outspread  valley  crossed  by  the  gray 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  that  dates  from  the  Conqu*'>^t,  ]>icf! rescue 
mass  of  the  city^s  towei-s  and  domes,  and  ao^inst  the  eiistcrn  sky  tiie 
wonderful  mouutaiu-raugeti,  wearing  sucli  divinely  lucid  tints  of  color 
as  no  pen  or  brush  can  ever  describe  or  reproduce,  with  the  majestie 
sammits  of  the  two  great  volcanoes  towering  above,  dad  in  the  das- 
^ng  whitrnes!?  of  their  eternal  snow. 

Again  and  again  Sibv]  thanketl  Derwent  lor  having  provided  the 
cause  which  drew  them  to  this  fascinating  land.  In  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  days  filled  with  color  and  fti^^ranee,  with  loiterings  in  rich, 
dim  churches  and  lovely  old-world  doistere,  in  plazas  filled  with  the 
life  of  the  dark,  gentle,  courteous  people,  and  on  marble  terraces  below 
which  spread  the  most  beautiful  of  e-artldv  vifws,  all  things  painful 
and  disagreeable  seeuietl  to  fade  into  iiisignilicaucc.  Yet,  solicitous  as 
he  was  for  the  pleasure  of  the  others,  Derwent  could  not  himself  have 
enjoyed  the  picturesque  scenes  amid  which  they  wandered  had  he  not 
possessed  one  underlying  conscioasness,  one  constant  thought,  ever  with 
nim :  "  I  shall  see  her  again!"  Bnt  f^r  thrit,  everything  would  have 
been  a  weariness  which  was  now  a  delight.  Only  day  by  day  the  lon^ 
ing  for  her  presence  grew  more  insistent.  Now  and  then  it  startled 
him.  Now  and  then  he  roused  himself  firom  his  dream  of  expeetation 
to  ask  what  he  should  do  when  the  meeting  to  which  he  looked  forward 
m  eagerly  was  over,  when  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  Piistain  him 
in  the  hopeless  pain  of  separation.  "  I  shall  not  blow  out  my  brains," 
he  would  think,  "and  that  is  the  only  thing  of  which  I  am  certain.  I 
shall  live,  I  shall  work,  and  perhaps  after  a  while  I  shall  grow  used  to 
it,  as  one  does  grow  used  to  all  Ibrmsof  sulfonng;  but  beyond  that  I 
cannot  look.  Nor  will  I  look.  She  is  coming.  I  shall  see  her,  I 
shall  touch  her  hand  and  meet  her  eyes  again,  and  that  is  enon  jh  ." 

But  before  she  came  there  was  a  surprise,  amounting  to  a  shock,  in 
store  for  him.  It  occurred  one  evening  when,  Mra.  Derwent  and  Sibyl 
having  retired  early,  wearied  by  a  day  of  sight-senng,  Halbert  and 
himseEf  were  smoking  together  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  former.  The 
door  M  n'-'  open,  partly  for  the  balmy  air,  partly  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  lairy-like  scene  which  the  hotel  and  its  garden  always  present  at 
night, — ^the  graeel'ul  encircling  ealleries  lighted  brilliantly  with  inam- 
dnoent  deotric  lights,  and  the  nch  tropied  folisgeof  the  g^uden  fully 
revealed  in  the  imts  radiance. 
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"  I  have  never  he&a  in  a  place  that  charmed  me  so  much  as  this/' 
aid  Hdbert,  after  a  pmee  of  some  leoffth.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  the 
peculiar  circumstances  that  make  everything  seem  so  enchanting.  Aiul, 
by  the  bye,  Geoffrey,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  about 
tboee  circumstances.    It  ImrHlv  ^^eems  fair  to  keep  you  in  ignorance. 

Sibyl  insists  that  it  makes  no  diderence;  but  I  am  not  sure  

Sibyl  I"  repeated  Derwenty  Btaring  at  the  other.  He  had  never 
known  Halbert  so  familiar  before,  for  Miss  Lenox,  though  a  relative 
of  Mrs.  Berwen^  was  not  at  all  related  to  the  youDg  man,  who  was 
Derwent*8  cousin  on  his  fether*8  side.  "  What  are  you  talking  a)>o!it  ?" 
he  asked.  "  What  circumstances  have  occurred  which  Sibyl  thinks  do 
not  concern  me  ?" 

Halheit  smoked  for  a  moment  silently  before  he  answered.  Then 
he  turned  and  faced  his  companion  directly.  "She  has  promised  to 
raarrj'  me,"  he  said,  "  and,  although  she  assures  me  positively  tO  the 
contrary,  I  fear  the  news  will  not  be  plonsant  to  you." 

There  was  more  than  a  moment's  aiicuc©  now.  Derwent  felt  in- 
deed as  if  he  had  been  most  unexpectedlv  knocked  down.  This  was 
an  event  on  which  he  had  not  leekoned  in  caicnlating  the  possibility 
of  atoning  for  his  father's  wrong-doing.  In  all  bis  considerations  he 
had  never  considcre<l  the  probability  fhnt  Sibyl  might  marry  l>ernre  she 
attained  her  majority,  nn<\  thus  anticipate  the  time  of  settlement:  iu 
fact,  thei-e  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  opinion  of  every  one 
about  them  had  led  him  tofimoy  that  he  might  marry  her  himself,  if 
he  chose  to  do  so.  The  blow  to  his  vanity  (which  really  had  been  veiy 
little  concerned)  was  not,  however,  the  cause  of  his  silence.  He  was 
overwhelmed  bj  the  terrible  neoeeaity  of  telling  Halbert  how  matters 
stood. 

But  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Halbert  shoold  have  mis- 
andentood  his  silence.  He  said  at  length,  in  a  low  tone^ "  Geoff,  I  am 
mors  sorry  for  this  than  I  can  say.    I  feared  it  would  heao,  but  Sib^i 

was  sure  that  I  was  mistaken.  Sho  inci  ted  tint  von  never  were  in 
love  with  her,  but  I  knew  you  oould  not  have  been  associated  with  her 
so  doeely  and  fail  to  be." 

Sil^l  is  right/'  said  Berwent,  roonng  himself  with  an  eflbrt  I 
suppose  it  is  beoiase  we  have  been  associated  so  closely — almost  like 
brother  and  sister — that  I  never  was  in  love  with  her,  though  I  know 
of  no  girl  more  altogether  wortliy  f»f  a  man's  love.  As  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  you  have  my  heartiest  congratulations;  indeed,  you  have 
them  in  any  case.  But  your  news  has  oeen  a  shock  to  me  for  an  alto- 
gether diflfinent  reason.  I  am  in  terrible  tnmble  about  Sibyl's  fortune.'' 
"  GeoftCT !" 

"  Yep, :  that  i>  why  I  am  here.  When  I  looked  into  my  father's 
afiairs  after  his  death,  I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  he  had  tised  Sibyl's 
numey  in  an  unjustifiable  mat)ner.  Of  course  he  intended  to  replace 
ity--4t  happened^  unfortunately,  to  be  in  a  temptingly  convenient  mrm, 
— but  death  overtook  him,  as  it  has  overtaken  many  another  man, 
before  he  could  repair  what  he  had  done.  You  may  not  have  known 
that  he  wa<t  concerned  in  several  nninoky  qpecalatioDS  daring  the  last 
years  of  his  life." 
Vol..  XL  v.— 86 
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**  I  auspected  it,"  said  Hsllnrt  "  In  &ct,  it  was  whispered  once 
or  twice  that  he  was  very  hard  hit  Bat^  when  nothiiu;  aeemtd  to 
oome  of  it»  I  feigot  the  rumors.   Geoff,  mj  poor  feUow,  tma  ia  awibl  1 

How  does  his  own  fortune  stand  ?*' 

"  Very  much  impaired, — so  much  that  when  I  make  good  the  lo^ 
on  SibyPs  fortune  my  mother  will  be  very  straitened  iu  means.  It 
was  to  save  her  from  thia^  end  akK>  to  aave  my  fiither'a  honor,  that  I 
intended  trying  to  replace  what  had  been  lost  during  the  time  thet 
mains  of  Sibyl's  minority.  I  decided  that  my  ha^-X  chance  to  make 
ninnov  quiokly  was  here :  so  X  came, — with  what  result,  thus  &r,  yon 

k'  n 
now. 

"  Ton  have  not  been  here  very  long/'  said  Halbert  One  failure 
signifies  nothing.  How  hsve  70a  men  impreawd  by  the  poarible 
chenoeB?*' 

"  I  have  been  very  well  impressed.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
I  am  sure,  where  it  is  po-sible  for  tlie  inv^ment  of  a  little  capital  to 
produce  such  lai^  ret»ults.  But  time  is  ueeded  to  aocomplish  these 
nenlta.'' 

"That  ia  the  case  ^everywhere.   Only  in  dreams  ate  fortunes  real- 

ized  in  a  day.  Well,  my  <lear  fellow,  as  far  as  T  am  concerned, — ^and 
I  know  1  answer  for  Sibyl, — the  time  is  youra.  Neither  she  nor 
I  will  demand  what  has  been  lost,  because  we  are  well  assured  that 
yon  will  repay  it  to  the  last  farthine  as  soon  as  you  are  able.  Onl^ 
take  oare  that  yon  do  not  risk  more  uan  you  can  affiml  in  the  poiaait 
of  it*' 

"  I  shall  tnke  enro,"  •^nifl  Dorwent,  "  for  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  any- 
thin  p-.  and  nothing  is  .^o  near  my  heart  as  the  i>;iyment  of  (hi«  debt. 
Frank,  vou  are  a  true  friend  :  1  can  never  forget  how  you  iiavc  taken 
thia  1  i  have  no  words  with  which  to  thank  you,  bat  I  feel  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  say." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me,"  replied  the  other.  "Merely 
as  man  to  man  muld  I  do  less  when  1  have  the  utnjost  confidence  ia 
your  honor  and  know  that  you  arc  anxious  to  repair  what  is  no  fault 
of  yours?.  Berides  this,  my  nnde's  good  name  is  almost  as  dear  to 
me  as  it  ia  to  yon.  I  can  never  fail  to  remember  that  he  pnt  me  on 
my  feet  when  I  was  young  and  stripling.  For  the  rest,  it  Is  not 
Sibyl's  fortune  that  I  have  sought  in  seeking  her,  though  of  oonn?c  it 
will  be  my  dnty  io  see  tliat  it  is  not  throwu  away.  If  it  were  It^iti- 
mateiy  lu6t,  however,  I  should  not  mourn.    We  can  du  wjtiiout  it." 

"You  ahali  not  need  to  do  withont  it,"  aaid  Derwent  Yonr 
faith  and  confidence  give  me  fresh  courage.  Theve  are  many  more 
mines  in  Mexico  besides  the  Buena  E-^pcnmza,  and,  God  helping  me, 
one  of  them  shall  yield  hack  all  tliat  has  l)een  lo<t  «>f  Sibyl's  fortune." 

"And  something  for  yourself  too,  1  hope,"  said  iialbert,  smiling. 

Not  ibr  a  long  time  had  ale^  beien  ao  sweet  to  Derwent  as  it  was 
that  night.  The  ooDsciouaneas  of  his  cousin's  friendship — so  quiet,  so 
undemonstrative,  but  ao  ainoere,  when  tried  by  the  test  most  difficult  to 
man — seemed  to  revive  his  whole  nature  like  strong  wine.  The  faith 
that  believetl  so  firmly  in  his  honor,  and  the  sympathy  that  felt  with 
him  iu  his  trouble^  gave  him  that  comfort  which  eveu  the  strougest 
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mtares  iteiid  in  need  of.  He  knew  now  what  a  strain  it  bad  been 

to  bear  his  burdea  alone,  and  he  said  to  bimcidf  that,  helped  by  sooh 
friendship,  his  strength  would  be  ^'as  the  strength  of  tenr'  to  redeem 
hk  father's  honor  and  jiKstify  the  confidence  plac<Hl  in  his  own. 

Morning  in  Mexico  is  almost  always  what  morning  must  have  been 
in  the  primal  Paradise.  Nowhere  eii>e,  surely,  coula  the  world  have 
Doemedr  ao  entirely  as  if  it  were  freshly  created  and  r^idnff  in  its 
oreatioQ.  What  flooda  of  sunshine,  what  ludd  akieB,  wlut  en<3ianting 
atmosphere,  what  buoyant  freshness  of  air,  these  mornings  bring  to 
tlie  awakening  earth  I  Merely  to  be  alive  seems  joy  enough,  bu^  if 
oilier  joy  18  added,  then  the  fresh  gladness  of  nature  is  like  the  special 
toaofa  of  an  eanitiisite  sympathy. 

So  it  seemed  to  D^went  when  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  jo^ooa 
bnghtneas  <^  another  day  in  the  land  of  sunshine ;  and  all  the  bng^t- 
WB"  tenf<>1<l  enhanc!C«  when  the  fir  t  iir-'vs  that  he  lieani  on  emerii^ing 
from  his  apartriient — brought  by  the  MU?<siiiiger  whom  lie  hud  em{)loyetl 
to  Gall  at  the  house  every  day — was  that  Don  Maurizio  and  his  house- 
hold had  airiTed, 


OHAPTEB  XVII. 

Debwent  ever  afterward  declared  that  Itis  motiier  simply  and  abeo- 
lutely  fell  in  love  with  Don  Manriaio  at  first  sight  .  There  oonld  be 
no  doubt  that  she  was  as  &vonU>Iy  impre^ed  as  he  could  have  desired 
with  (he  handsome  man  who5?e  perfect  blending  of  worhlly  polish  and 
frank  «)r<lialitv  ooiild  not  iiave  f:iile<]  to  charm  even  the  least  suswp- 
tible  to  the  eilect  of  manner.  Sibyl  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  she 
had  never  before  seen  so  priooely  a  man^  and  that  the  admirable  results 
of  a  wound  in  the  .shoulder  were  daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  her. 
Don  Maurizio,  on  his  part,  wa-;  evidently  much  pleased  with  Dcrwent's 
friends, — with  Mrs.  Derwent^s  delicate  refinement  arvl  Ribyl's  spiritwl 
charm.  He  was  nioeit  courteously  prompt  in  paying  his  respect-;,  aocom- 
pauyiug  Dcrwent,  who  lost  no  time  in  seeking  him,  back  to  ihe  hotel 
for  that  purpose.  His  daughter,  he  said,  ?rould  nve  herself  the 
pleasure  of  oslling  later,  and  hoped  the  ladies  would  drive  with  her 
on  tlie  Pa^oo  that  afternoon.  "  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  sometimes 
take  out  an  iiiiiglish  <iog-«irt,  and  if  either,  or  both,  of  you  gentl'^mon 
will  accept  a  seat  with  lue,  I  shall  be  very  happy."  I^th  invitaciuus 
w«e  accepted,  and,  waiving  Mta.  Derwent^a  renewed  thanka  for  her 
son's  great  debt  of  kindness,  the  stately  totwwfada  bowed  himself 
away. 

Rnt.  if  Don  Maurizio  had  awakened  enthusiasm  in  the  ])r«a«!t3  of 
tiiese  explorers  from  the  States,  what  ran  l>e  said  of  the  clhxjt  which 
Dofia  Zarifa  produced,  with  her  surpassing  beauty  euhanced  by  a  toilet 
fkesh  from  the  hands  of  the  most  consammate  artist  in  Paris?  Ber^ 
went,  who  had  found  that  he  eould  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  b«r, 
}\{\<\  -aid  very  little  of  her  personal  charms,  and  so  Sibyl's  eves  turned 
upon  him  with  a  look  of  amazement  and  interrogation  wlii  'h  almost 
provoked  him  to  laught«r.    "  What  did  you  mean  by  not  preparing  ua 
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ftr  8Qoh  ft  ▼Sflion  aa  this?'' the  look  Mid.  And  mdnd  that  perftotfttM^ 
fiftmad  by  a  hat  which  was  a  mass  of  soft,  curlui|f  plomeiy  was  enoagh 

to  provoke  the  inquiry.  Yet  to  Derwont's  eyes  nothing  oould  ever 
frame  it  so  well  as  the  graceful  Spanish  <lrapery  in  which  he  had  seen 
it  first,  aitliough  he  was  glad  that  these  critical  feminine  eye»  should 
behold  his  princess  in  all  the  bravery  of  modem  ptotunaqae  ooetoroiDg. 

Great  ia  the  efPeot  of  wealth.  Who  does  not  know  thia  ?  Yet,  to 
a  nature  not  readily  or  deeply  impressed  by  the  aoddenta  of  life,  its 
wonderful  effect  is  a  standinjar  marvel  which  custom  cannot  stale.  Dcr- 
wcnt  said  to  himself  that  if  Dofla  Zarifa  had  l>een  strippe<i  ot  every 
acoesaory  of  fortune  her  noble  beauty  and  still  muru  noble  character 
would  have  been  none  the  leas  evident  to  him,  and  none  the  less  ado> 
iftUe  in  hk  eyes.  Perhaps  he  was  right, — though  the  teat  wonld  be 
a  severe  one,  even  for  a  lover, — but  at  least  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect t-o  find  such  eyes  in  others.  Thf  re  was  uotiiing  surpri-inL^  in  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Derweut  was  more  struck  by  the  surroundmgij  of  the 
young  heiress  than  b^  her  remarkable  loyeUneas.  The  luxurious  oar- 
nace  which  awaited  them,  with  its  handsome  horses,  liveried  servants, 
and  every  appointment  perfect  as  if  for  Hyde  Park,  brought  home  to 
her  mor^'  vividly  than  all  of  Der^voT!t'^  words  the  ]>n-itifni  '.vi<\  weiiltli 
of  the  people  with  whom  his  good  ibrtuue  had  as,s(>ciat«'d  huu.  A&  he 
passed  the  equipage  on  the  Paseo,  Derwent  oould  not  but  smile  at  the 
ezpradon  of  his  mother's  face  as  ahe  lay  baok  on  the  aoftly-onahioQed 
seat,  rwaiding  with  a  look  of  perfect  aatiafaotion  the  brilliant  scene  of 
which  she  was  a  part. 

He  waH  not  -nrprised  that,  when  they  met  at  dinner,  Sibyl's  enthu- 
siastic admiration  overflowed  all  verbal  bounds, 

"  She  is  simply  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  I  have  ever  seen  I" 
ahe  said,  referrinflr  to  Zarifa.  I  really  did  nothine  bat  stare  at  her ; 
fiar  dbe  ia  a  peiieot  picture  of  loveliness.  And  when  her  eyes  light 
up,  and  she  makes  that  fascinating  little  Mexican  Falutation  with  the 
fingers,  she  is  utterly  bewitrhinij.  Geoffrey,  if  you  were  to  swear  until 
you  were  black  iu  the  face  that  you  did  uut  fall  iu  love  with  her  wheu 
yon  were  out  at  their  place,  I  shoold  not  believe  yon." 

"There  is  no  need  fi>r  me  to  subject  myself  to  such  an  unpleasant 
test,  then,  Sibvl/'  nnswered  Geoffrey,  c-alnily.  "  But  I  may  hp  nllowed 
to  remark  that  it  would  be  as  sensible  for  rae  to  fall  in  love  with  a  royal 
princess  as  with  Dofla  Zaritisu  She  is  the  greatest  heiress  in  Mexico, 
and  will  no  doubt  make  a  great  dlunoe." 

''There  ia  a  very  hackneyed  proverb  which  It  strikes  me  might 
have  an  application  in  this  case,''  said  Halbert.  "  We  know  what  is 
said  of  a  taint  heart  and  a  £ur  lady.  The  &ir  lady  ia  here.  May  not 
the  faint  ln^rt  Ix*  also?'* 

"I  really  do  not  see,"  observ^  Mrs.  Derwent,  "  why  it  should  be 
supposed  that  Geoffiey  would  hesitate  to  offer  himaelf  to  any  woman, 
even  if  she  18  a  great  heiress.  No  one  who  knows  him  could  suspect 
him  of  an  interasted  motive  and  he  has  auffioient  fiirtane  of  his 
own  " 

"  My  dear  mother/'  iuteqiosed  Derwent,  with  a  gallant  attempt  to 
laugh,   the  matter  haa  not  readied  the  point  of  even  a  contenqMated 
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proposal.  T  have  thf>  honor  to  admire  Dofia  Zarifa  exceedingly^  hak 
beyond  timt  my  presumption  does  not  venture.'' 

« I  oxa  anwle  to  perceive  where  the  queslioii  of  prammption  comes 
in,"  Mid  M18.  Derwenty  majestically. 

Derwent  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  indeed  partly  amused  and  partly 
irritated  to  perceive  that  his  mother,  having  I^ccti  disappointed  m  her 
long-cherished  hope  of  seeing  him  marry  Sibyl  Lenox,  had  now  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  an  alliaDce  with  Dofla  Zarifa.  She  would 
have  shivraed  at  the  thought  of  a  Mexican  marriage  before  coming  to 
the  oomitry,  and  especially  before  Dofia  Zori&'s  w^^th  and  beauty  had 
dawned  upon  her,  but  now  her  imao:ination  was  eagerly  at  work.  The 
romance  lu?  well  a.s  the  solid  advantage  <>t  suoli  a  match  alluref]  ]icr 
greatly,  uud  it  was  evident  that  tihe  would  not  readily  relinquiiili  an 
idea  00  laseinatiDg.  Derwent,  who  felt  too  rick  at  heart  wiUi  the  hopo* 
lessness  of  his  passion  to  aigue  with  or  laagh  at  her,  strove  to  avoid  the 
subject,  and  Sibyl,  who  was  soon  ke&a.  enough  to  peioeive  thi%  kindly 
seconded  his  etibits. 

When  they  paited  after  their  drive,  Don  Maurizio  had  said  to  him, 
"Come  to  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  I  would. like  to  speak  with 
you  on  a  matter  of  business."  And  Derwent  lost  no  time  the  next  day 
in  keeping  the  appointment.  More  than  ever  now  his  resolve  was  set 
on  rr-plncing  Sibyl's  fortune  in  its  entirety,  and  he  know  that  if  he 
persevered  in  the  intentions  with  wliidi  he  came  to  Mcxiw,  no  one 
could  better  direct  him  toward  tiie  meun^  necessary  for  his  end  than 
Don  Maurixio. 

The  old  Cardella  cam  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  palace-like 

houses  erected  during  the  colonial  period  of  wealth  and  magnificence, 
in  tlif  firv  of  ^r<'xico.  Derwent  Imd  admired  it.s  graat  sculptured 
portal  and  taken  a  glance  into  its  spacious  court  when  he  had  been  in 
the  capital  first,  but  ne  did  not  appreciate  all  its  stately  beauty  until  he 
entered  and  saw  the  whole  effect  of  the  interior,  wnich  was  at  <mce 
fortress-like  in  its  solidity  and  graceful  in  architeetliral  detail  ss  a 
vision  of  the  Orient.  Aroni'd  the  immense  intier  court,  set  with 
orange-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  musical  with  the  murmur  of  a 
fountain,  were  the  domestic  offices,  while  above,  resting  on  Moresque 
arches  that  sprang  from  slender,  clnstered  pillars,  was  the  gallery, 
reached  by  two  sweeping  flights  of  marble  steps,  on  which  the  family 
apartments  oi>cncd.  A  king  might  have  found  himself  not  unfitly 
kxlgcd  ifi  such  a  dwelling,  Derwent  thought,  as  he  followed  the  servant 
who  had  received  his  card  up  the  great  staircase  and  into  an  apartment 
which  reminded  him  of  Don  Maariaio's  room  at  Miraflores.  There 
was  the  same  bnsinesB-like  aii:  about  this  apartment,  although  it  was 
more  luxurious  in  its  appointments  than  the  one  at  the  hacienda.  Don 
^r^nrijsio  himself  rose  from  a  deep,  leather-covered  chair|  and,  patting 
down  a  paper,  held  out  his  hand  in  greeting. 

"  Mr.  Derwent,"  he  said,  when  they  were  both  seated,  "  I  have  a 
cooiMon  to  make,  as  a  preftoe  to  a  business  proposal,  and  I  wiU  be 
quite  frank  in  making  it.  Briefly,  then,  when  yon  recovered  from  your 
wound  in  my  house,  and  when  I  found  that  the  stranger  I  had  suc- 
cored as  a  matter  of  charity  proved  to  be  a  geutleman  and  a  person  of 
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whom  one  might  wish  to  make  a  friend^  I  remembered  prudence,  and 
I  felt  that  hSom  admittiiig  you  to  fMendly  Intimacy  I  should  know 
sometfaing  about  you  as  yoo  are  known  at  home.  This  does  not  offend 

you,  I  hope?*' 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Dcnront,  "it  is  whnf  T  shoiilr!  have 
desired;  for,  naturally,  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  tKvnj)jiAl  a  distinct 
ai)U  unqueetioned  social  pohitiou  is  uot  auxiouti  to  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  mere  adventorer  or  fbrtane.  And  that^  as  I  am  well  aware^  is 
what  I  seemed  to  you.  Well/' — ^he  smiled  slightly,—*'  I  suppose  you 
made  some  inquiries  ahout  me  ?** 

"  Yes.  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  a  man  of  the  highest  position,  in 
Kew  Orleans.  And  this,  1  may  remark  in  passing,  I  did  not  Ixcau-se 
I  needed  assuranoe  myself,  bat  because  it  was  an  absolutdy  necessary 
step  if  I  was  to  help  yon  in  a  bosineBS  point  of  view.  Wdl,  my 
friend's  reply  was  so  flattering  that  someday  I  will  show  it  to  you. 
Only  one  thin^  in  his  letter  puzzles  me  a  little.  After  speaking  of 
your  social  position  and  your  personal  chnnicfcr  in  the  hitj-hest  terms,  he 
mentions  thai  you  have  recently  inlienLuU  irom  your  liatiicr  a  lai"ge 
estate.  Yet>  notwithstanding  thia^  am  I  mistaken  in  believing  that 
you  have  come  to  Mexico  to  make  money  in  rather  perilous  ventures?" 

"You  are  not  mistaken,"  Derwont  replied,  whase  resolution  to  be 
perfectly  candid  was  taken  with  a  quickness  wliich  surprised  Iiimself. 
"  I  have  lately  inherited  a  considerable  estate  from  my  father,  and  I 
have  also  come  to  Mexico  to  endeavor  to  make  money  in  ventures 
which  I  hope  may  not  prove  perilous.  If  you  were  not  so  kind,  I 
should  hesitate  before  intruding  my  private  aflrairs  upon  yon ;  but,  since 
you  arc  t^oo(\  enough  to  take  an  intere^st  in  me,  I  hope  yott  will  let  me 
explain  why  J  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  this  step." 

"  You  spoke  to  my  daughter,  I  think,  of  a  debt  of  honor,"  said 
Bon  Maurlsio,  whose  dear  eyes  were  reading  the  yoang  man's  face  ss 
if  they  would  read  his  soul. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  answered,  "and  the  story  of  that  debt  of  honor 
is  known  :it  yueseut  to  only  one  jierson  in  the  world  besides  mvself, — 
that  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  HaiberL  With  your  permission,  I  will  tell  it 
to  you." 

Then,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  he  told  it.  The  few,  simple 
words  were  strong  with  feeling,  and  stronger  still  with  purpose,  as  Tkua 

Maurizio,  listening;  with  an  interest  far  removed  froin  euriosity,  per- 
ceived. When  the  story  was  finished  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  you,  Mr.  Derwent,''  he  said.  And  no  other  expres- 
sioii  of  confidence  was  necessary. 

**  Now,''  he  added,  after  Derwent  'had  expressdl  his  thank%  **  let 
us  consider  the  b<^st  means  of  helping  yon, — that  is,  of  enabling  you  to 
accomplish  your  end  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  And  here  corac:? 
in  my  business  proposal.  You  were,  I  believe,  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  Baena  Esperanza?'' 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  better  mine,''  Derwent  answered.  KoChing 
is  needed  hut  the  proper  application  of  scientific  methods  to  realise  a 
great  fortune  from  it.  But  i  have  understood  that  Seftor  Banom  will 
not  sell." 
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**  He  will  not,  but  the  other  owiiera  will.  Their  share  of  the  mine 
has  been  oflfered  to  me.   Bftrr«»i  is  anzioas  that  I  shall  buy  them  oaty 

fit  in  machinery,  and  work  the  mine  for  a  bal^interest  Id  the  result, 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  Ix;  a  good  investment,  and  I 
thoufjht  of  doins:  this  before  Fernandez  extort ^vl  his  bond.  That  bond 
has  now  been  cancelled,  and  before  I  left  Ma-atiores  Barrera  renewed 
the  old  proposal  tb  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  transfer  the 
Mtt  to  you,  and  he  agreed  to  do  ea  Now,  Mr.  Derwent,  this  Is  a 
chance  which  does  not  ooonr  every  day»— not  even  in  Mezioo.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"bimpiy  ona  thing,"  replied  Derwent,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation,— "  that  I  accept  it  gratefully.    I  confess  that  it  changes  ray 

esna  materially ;  for  my  onginal  intention  was  not  to  work  mines  in 
nioo,  but  to  sell  them.  As  Bmm  as  I  aaw  the  Boena  EBperania, 
however,  the  desire  to  dr  vrlnp  its  splendid  lodra  came  over  me.  Yet 
if  I  had  taken  the  mine  at  that  time  I  should  have  resisted  the  desire, 
—partly  because  I  could  not  aflford  the  necessary  outlay  of  capital,  but 
eliiefly  because  I  wanted  to  realise  money  quickly.  Now,  aowever, 
that  immeiliate  nee<l  is  relieved.  Time  will  be  given  me  in  which  to 
pay  the  debt,  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  risk  the  oapital  reqninte 
for  working." 

"  If  you  are  inclined  to  allow  me  a  share  iu  the  mine,"  said  Don 
Maurizio,  "  I  will  assist  you  to  work  it." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  allow  yon  whatever  yon  wish  to  toke^*' 
Derwent  replied.  "  Gould  I  do  less,  when  it  is  to  you  I  am  indebted 
for  the  whole?  Do  yon  think  I  urn  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  yott 
have  stood  aside  in  order  to  benefit  me?" 

"  I  am  too  busy  a  man  to  undertake  mining  myself,"  the  other 
said,  smiling,  bot  with  yon  as  an  aotive  partner  I  have  little  donbt 
we  shall  saccced.  I  have  long  known  tlie  value  of  the  Boena  Ebpe- 
ranza.  Were  it  otherwise, — were  I  not  sure  of  this  investment, — 
believe  me,  Mr.  Derwent,  after  your  oonfidenoe,  I  should  not  oouneel 
you  to  touch  it." 

"  I  am  not  only  sure  of  that,"  replied  Derwent,  "  but  deeply  grate- 
ful for  your  thoughtful  kindness.  And  no  effbrt  on  my  part  shall  be 
lacking  to  enable  both  yourself  and  Seflor  Barrera  to  realise  a  fortune." 
"T  think,  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  we  will  make  a 


into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  decide  what  the  immediate 
expenses  will  be." 


It  is  simply  like  a  dream  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights' !"  said  Sibyl, 
as  they  tokand  the  gtett  ooort  of  the  com  CSarddla,  with  its  splendid 
spaoe^  its  graoeftil  arabes,  its  feathery,  broad-leafed  plants,  its  fragrance 
of  otftnge-flowers,  its  musical  fountain,  gilded  galleries,  and  gleaming 
Iflmpfi, — for  it  was  evening,  and  the  American  party  had  been  invited 
to  dine  with  Derwent's  Mexican  friends. 

The  porter  who  received  them  clappe<i  his  hands,  iu  the  Oriental 


"  Now  let  us  resolve  ourselves 
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fitahum  of  the  oouutry,  aud  a  servaut  in  picturesi^iie  MexioaD  dress 
appeared  and  UBherad  them  up  the  sweeping  stairane  to  the  door  it(  a 
Mlon  of  superb  subs  and  proportion,   Artistically-wrought  columns  of 

marble  and  onyx  supported  the  frescoetl  ceiling,  from  which  depended 
great  Venetian  chandeliers,  forming,  with  their  fairy-like  prismatic 
beauty,  masses  of  radiaiioe  which  were  reflected  in  the  shiniug  floor, 
formed  of  tiles  as  brilliant  and  highly  polished  glass.  Over  this 
gleaming  pavement  rich-bued  Eastern  rogv  were  aoattored  in  profusion, 
and  numbers  of  low,  luxurious  couches  were  covered  with  soft  Persian 
silic  and  beajx'd  wltl)  enihroidrn'd  cn'^^iion!*.  From  one  of  the*''  (^ouches 
a  figure  roae  and  came  lorw&rd  Uiat  was  iu  full  accord  with  the  splendid 
room. 

Even  Derwenty  aeoostomed  to  Dolla  Zari&'s  beanly  ae  be  had 

become,  was  dazzleil  by  it  at  this  moment.  She  wore  a  gown  of  rose- 
tintrn]  cr^pe  de  Chine,  which  fell  in  lines  of  the  most  graceful  <  l;j-sic 
drapei  \  around  her  slender  form,  and  ail  tlie  borders  of  which  were 
embroidered  with  silver  in  a  Greek  pattern.  Her  masses  of  dark  hair 
were  bound  in  a  doee  high  ooiffnre  with  fillets  of  roee-red  ribbon 
stodded  witli  tiny  silver  etars,  her  beautiful  throat  with  its  melting 
lines  was  encircled  by  a  necklet  of  the  delicate  Mexican  silver-work 
she  liked  so  much  to  wear,  and  <m  the  rounded  arms  wore  bracelets  of 
the  same  design.  Into  her  girdle  were  thrust  the  exquisite  rosy  blooms 
of  the  cactus,  and  her  noblenead  rose  above  the  charming,  classic  drees 
like  the  head  of  a  young  goddess  on  an  antique  frieae.  As  she  came 
forward,  with  her  dark  eyes  shining,  her  lovely  Hps  smiling,  Sibjl 
ootild  only  say  to  herself,  "  C)h,  poor  GeofTrey  !" 

Dcrwcnt  felt  himself  to  Im  indeed  an  olject  of  commiseration,  and 
this  feeling  was  sensibly  increased  when,  uiter  the  party  had  been 
received  by  Dofla  Luisa,  she  presented  a  dark,  slender,  distinguished* 
looking  man  as  "our  kinsman,  Seflor  Cardella."  Into  Derwent's 
mind  there  came  at  once  the  recollection  tiiat  on  the  first  day  he  hnd 
seen  D(»na  Zariik  he  had  been  told  that  she  would  probably  man  y  li- 1 
cousin,  befior  Cardella,  aud  an  instinct  told  him  that  this  was  the  man. 
He  was  a  man  who  might  have  leoonelled  a  woman  to  a  manaff$  d$ 
eomteiuincey  a  man  to  be  possibly  ftared  aa  a  rival,  yet  even  as  a  rival 
not  to  be  disliked,  for  his  manner  was  a  delightful  blending  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  charming  friendliness  of  the  Mexican. 

Keenest  observation,  however,  failed  to  detect  anything  iover-llke 
in  his  manner  to  Zarifa,  and  the  reason  wh^  he  had  been  invited  to 
meet  the  American  mrty  was  soon  apparent  m  the  fact  that  he  spoke 
English  perfectly.  When  dinner  was  announced,  Don  Maurizio  onered 
his  arm  to  Mrf.  Derwent,  Seflor  Cardella  took  in  Sibyl,  and,  vrhile 
Derwent  hesitntwl,  Tin(?ertain  whether  or  not  he  was  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  taking  lu  Zurif'a,  she  said  to  him,  smiling,  "  Will  you  take 
Dolla  Luiaaf'  while  laying  her  own  hand  on  Halbert^e  arm. 

It  was  a  momentary  disappointment ;  but  when  they  entered  the 
dining-nx)ra  and  grouped  themselves  around  the  heimtlfully-appointed 
tnli!e  he  found  that,  after  all,  fate,  or  some  more  benign  power,  had 
placed  Zarifa  at  his  right  hand,  with  Halbert  beyond.  It  was  too 
amall  a  party,  however,  fye  anything  like  private  oonvenation.  Led 
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the  geoitl  hott,  tilk  wm  dtogellMr  fgeomJ,  and  ts  gay  and  bright 
aa  talk  mostly  is  when  well-bred  and  onltured  people  meet  around  a 

dinner-table  where  delicate  dislies  are  served  bv  |)erfectly-tralned  ser- 
vants and  finest  wines  poured  into  sparklirif^  gliisses.  The  floral  dec- 
oratioos  were  the  same  beautiful  ruse-red  blooms  of  the  cactus  wliich 
the  young  hoatesa  wan,  and  now  and  then,  in  tha  midsl  of  the  ooaiaM 
that  proved  a  French  Arf  in  the  kitchen,  a  distuMsttvaly  Mezioan  diA 
was  introduced,  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  national  note.  "  For  wa  eanooi 
allow  yon  to  foiget  that  yoa  are  in  Mezioo/'  aaid  Don  Manriaio^aiioei 
with  a  buiile. 

**  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible  under  any  circumstances 't** 
aaked  Sibyl.     Meaoo  haa  faadnatad  oa  ao  daeply  that  Z  aai  aftaid 

wa  ahall  not  be  able  to  forget  it  even  when  we  go  home." 

Bf'.^idf's  the  lanf^ia^  in  which  most  of  the  convcr-ntion  was  oon- 
<]u(  (.eni,  liie  only  English  thing  about  the  cuterliiiiuiuMiL  was  the  fact 
tiiat  tlie  groiiu  of  men  liugei'ed  a  little  over  their  wiae  and  cigars  afler 
the  ladiea  had  left  the  room.  Tha  interval,  however,  ma  not  long,  and 
when  they  re-entflved  the  mton  Derwent  at  once  p^xseived  hui  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Dofla  Zjirifa. 

She  and  Sibyl  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  long,  splemlid 
room,  while  Mrs.  Derwent  sat  on  the  specual  sofa  of  honor  with  Dofla 
Loitt  and  talked  French  flaeDtly.  Both  girls  panaed  as  the  gentlemen 
entered,  and  Mias  Lenox  aank  gracefully  into  a  aeat,  while  Dolla  &ri& 
moved  away  to  where  a  vase  filled  with  great  masses  of  growing  helio- 
trope stood  on  a  po<]estnl  of  Pnehla  onyx.  She  Ijcgan  to  gatlier  a  few 
sprays,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  filled  the  whole  atmosphere 
around  her.  It  was  almost  intoxicating  in  its  sweetness,  Derwent 
thought,  as,  while  Seflor  Oardella  panaed  by  Sibyl,  he  moved  on  towaid 
the  lovdy,  daano  figure  and  the  dark,  aoft  ejrea  with  their  glance  of 
welcome. 

"Arc  you  {rathering  those  sprays  of  heliotrope  for  me,  seQorita?** 
he  asked,  hmiixug.  "  Thanks :  you  are  too  good,  to  answer  that  pr^ 
anmptttooa  apeech  by  giving  me  one.  It  ia  delidooa, — ^I  have  never 
aeen  heliotrope  bloom  anywhere  else  as  in  Mexico, — but,  if  I  might 
venture  to  say  so,  there  is  another  flower  that  I  would  prefer  to  have." 

"And  why  should  you  not  venture?"  she  aske«l.  ^'Surely  you 
have  learned  that  with  our  flowers  at  least  we  are  generous.'^ 

"  What  are  you  not  generons  with  ?  But  your  caotus*' — he  looked 
at  the  blossoms  she  wore  in  her  belt — ^"ia  eo  entirely  your  own  tliaft  I 
fear  you  would  not  care  to  give  it  to  a  stranger." 

"Oh  I"  she  glanced  down,  smiling,  and  blushing  a  little,  "it  is 
the  cactus  vou  mean  ?  Well,  frankly,  I  thiak  the  heliotrope  auits  you 
better.    This,  as  you  say,  is  specially  for  Mexicans." 

**  And  may  I  not  be  adopted,  in  a  degree  at  leaal  aa  a  Mexican  7" 
ha  aaked.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  make  Mexico  my  home 
for  nn  indefinite  length  of  time  to  come?  And,  more  than  that,  I  am 
to  be  youp  neigitbor  at  Miraflores.  Don  Alunrizio  f^nd  I  nro  to  take 
the  Buena  Esperauza  with  Seflor  Barrei^a,  aud  I  siiali  ucrsoualiy  (iirect 
the  work.  This,  you  see,  will  bring  me  within  oomfiHtahle  diatanoa 
of  MiraflofeB." 
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Do  yoa  call  rizteen  leagius  a  oomfortable  diattnoe  f 

'^Oompared  to  a  thousand  miles, — yes,  very  comfortable.  I  can 
see  you  onr^  or  twice  a  month  at  least.  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be- 
come a  dreadtul  nuisance." 

''You  could  not  uoiijfiiblY  become  that"  she  said,  with  the  gentle 
gravity  and  sincerity  be  had  learned  by  this  time  to  know  well.  ''I 
am  very  glad  tiiat  yon  are  to  be  near  us,  and  that  you  are  to  hav«  the 
Buena  Esperanza,  afVer  all/' 

"  I  owe  it  altogether  to  you,"  he  said,  gratefiilly.  "  Bon  Matinaio 
did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  bad  you  not  interested  him  in 
my  behalf  he  would  never  have  thought  of  offering  me  this  opportunity." 

« I  toU  Mm  ampl7  what  y<m  told  m«,-lS.t  you  hiTc  d«bt  of 
honor  which  it  was  important  yon  should  pay,"  she  replied.  "  He  is 
very  kind,  my  father,  and  always  readv  to  help  every  one:  so  I  felt 
(^rtain  that  if  he  knew  of  anything  whicii  would  enable  you  to  ao- 
oomplish  ^our  purpose  he  would  tellyou  of  it." 

«He  18  mora  than  kind/'  said  Berweot,  earnestly.  ^'I  can  never 
forget  his  goodness.  And  as  for  yoois, — well,  language  fails  me  when 
I  try  to  speak  of  tliat.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  told  you  at  Mira- 
flore?, — that  my  life  l)eloug-  to  you.  And,  when  I  say  this,  remember 
that  I  am  not  using  the  flowery  language  of  complimeut  to  which  you 
are  accustomed.  I  mean  the  words  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  literalness. 
It  is  YoofB  by  every  possible  cUim, — yours  becanse  yon  saved  it  " 

She  liffcea  her  hand  with  a  quick,  deterring  gesture,  and  he  saw  her 
cheek  grow  pale.  "  Do  not  speak  of  that^"  we  said.  "  I  try — am 
trying  hard — to  forget  it." 

"  jBut  /  do  not  try,"  he  said,  impetuously,  "  and  I  could  not  foiget 
it  if  I  would.  It  is  as  I  told  you :  my  life  was  given  to  me  over  again 
by  your  hand.  8o  it  is  yours,  whether  you  ever  have  use  for  it  or 
whether  you  have  not.  Aiid  then  there  is  another  claim."  lie  paused 
a  moment,  conscious  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  betraying  all  he  felt, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  utter  hoi)elessne8s  of  any  avowal,  yet  impelled 
by  a  power  stronger  than  himself  to  speak.  Not  only  my  life,  bat 
my  wnole  heart  is  yours,"  he  said;  ana  when  the  words  were  spoken^ 
a  aenae  of  wonderful  calmness  took  possession  of  him  suddenly.  He 
grasped,  ns  it  wore,  more  than  his  ordinarv  '^f^lf-pos'soc-iion.  Tf  wan  done. 
At  least  she  now  knew  the  truth,  and  he  net*d  no  longer  strive  to  tutor 
iiimself  to  play  the  part  of  a  friend  while  the  passion  of  a  lover  burned 
within  him. 

**  I  know  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  this,"  he  went  on,  after 
a  rainnte  that  se<?med  strangely  lon^r  tn  h<jth, — a  minute  in  which  he 
heard  the  murmur  of  voices,  Sibyl's  laugh,  hi.s  mother's  tones,  and 
that  would  always  be  associated  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  the  vision 
of  a  lovely  down-bent  head  and  the  haunting  fragrance  of  heliotrope. 
"  I  know  that  I  may  even  forfeit  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  being  with 
you  in  the  intimacy'  which  has  taught  me  to  Know  you.  I  cannot  help 
it  if  this  is  so.  Separation  from  you  will  be  like  death,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  effort  to  restrain  my  lips  and  eym  from  telling  you  that  I  love 
you  with  an  adoration  which  overwhelms  me.  It  has  come  upon  me 
like  a  madness,  and  I  fisar  that  it  will  not  like  a  madness  pass  away. 
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for  it  is  fimnded  on  the  knowledge  of  what  yoa  are ;  and  what  that  is 

I  have  no  words  to  tell  you." 

P(>rh:ips,  to  the  girl  who  luid  been  surfeited  all  her  life  with  words 
of  adulation,  this  very  reticence  had  an  attraction  and  ]iower.  Tt  was 
certainlj  not  such  a  declaration  as  one  of  her  own  countrymen  would 
have  nuide,  bat  the  simple  sentenoeB  seemed  to  go  to  her'  heart  more 
directly  for  their  very  simplicity.  She  looktxl  up,  and  something  in 
the  beautiful  eves  sent  a  thrill  of  hope  through  Derwent^s  whole  bSng, 
He  drew  nearer  to  her. 

"  My  princess,"  he  said,  low  and  ^gerly,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to 
otter  soch  words  to  you,  much  less  to  hope  that  yoa  ooald  give  me  one 
thooght  of  favor.  Bat  if  my  presamption  does  not  make  yoa  banish 
me  from  yoar  presence  I  am  content.  To  be  near  yoa  is  enoogh, — for 
the  pp'^^ont.  1  pronii«f»  vou  that  I  will  s|n';il;  of  fhin  no  more  until  T 
am  a  tree  man, — fn^e  rrom  all  claims  against  my  honor,  tree  to  try  and 
win  ^our  heart,  if  you  permit  me,  as  your  father  won  another  gentle 
HezHsan  heart  in  the  years  gone  by.  Bat  if  yon  ooald  give  me  one 
word — one  only — to  live  on  until  that  day  comes 

"And  what  shall  that  word  l)e?"  she  aske^l,  with  exquisite  soft- 
ness. "  Shall  I  tell  yon  that  after  yon  leA  Miraflorea  I  felt  a  want, — 
a  vatxiucy, — and  I  knew  when  I  saw  you  again  that  life  is  a  different 
thing  when  you  arc  near?  So  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  stay  in 
Mexico ;  and  perhaps  some  day  yon,  too,  will  learn  to  love  the  lana  as 
my  dear  father  has  done,  and  then—'' 

"Ah,  what  a  Ixjautiful  cactus-bloom,  GtioOVey  !"  cv'vA  Sibyl,  half 
an  hour  later,  as  she  saw  on  Derwent's  coat  a  rot>e-red  dower  which 
had  not  been  there  earlier.  "  Dolla  Zarifii  has  given  yon  her  national 
emblem,  I  peroeive.'' 

"  We  have  j^ne  through  a  little  ceremony,"  said  Derwent,  smiling, 
"  and  I  have  received  the  cactus  as  a  sign  that  henoeforth  my  heart,  at 
least,  is  to  be  Mexican.'' 


THE  BHD. 
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HOW  HAWIHOBNS  WBOTE. 
IV. 

[AT  tiie  point  we  have  now  reacheii,  the  un  aii^eiuentof  the  incidents 
_OL    of  the  ^lot  (iiHers  from  that  of  the  published  "  SepUmius/' 
thoiu^  the  inadeDtB  themselves  are,  as  a  rale,  substentially  simiUur. 
In  ''Seiitiniias,"  for  example,  the  character  there  named  Doctor  Port- 

soaken  makes  his  appearance  at  nt  this  epoch,  and  it  is  by  the  aid 
of  liis  esoteric  wisdom  that  Septiniius  is  enabled  to  interpret  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  m^terious  manuscript.  In  the  present  version,  on 
the  contrary,  Septimins  arrives  at  the  solution  by  dint  of  his  own 
study.  Again,  the  relations  between  Rose  and  Sibyl  Dacy  are  enlarged 
upon  here  more  than  in  the  published  story ;  and  the  l^;end8  told  by 
Sibyl  and  Nashoba  differ  in  mino?-  points  in  the  two  version*.  Space 
is  lacking  to  examine  all  thei>c  discrepancies  in  detail ;  but  I  shall  try 
to  bring  out  the  more  important  ones.  To  bt^in  with,  let  us  glance  at 
the  senes  of  maxims  gathered  by  Septimins  from  the  text  of  uie  man- 
Ofloript  Their  likeness  and  unlikencss  to  each  other  in  the  two  versions 
are  so  interesting;  that  T  will  give  the  hitherto  unpublishe<l  series  in  ftdl, 
referring  the  reader,  for  comparison,  to  "  Septimius,"  pages  339-342 
inclusive.] 

PRECIOUS  MAXIMS  F£0^(  AN  UJSKxSOWK  INTELLIGENCE. 

1.  Bask  daily,  for  a  convenient  time,  in  '.\  hatsocver  of  sunshine 
thoii  shah  find  ;  anti  lay  in  it  the  oanneutb  whitli  tlioti  art  abiMit  to 
put  on ;  for  this  kind  of  light  and  warmth  has  more  virtues  than  are 
seen.  In  dark,  wintry  days,  worsiiip  tire,  but  with  the  lattice  of  thy 
ohamber  ajar,  lest  thoo  shut  up  an  evil  demon  along  with  thee,  and 
he  steal  away  the  centuries  of  thy  life. 

2.  Hate  not  any  man  nor  woman.  Re  not  angry  with  mankind,  nor 
brute  kind,  thy  neighbor,  thy  servant,  thy  horse,  or  tliy  <lt^,^ — save  it 
be  that  thy  blood  run  at  any  time  somewhat  cold  and  torpid,  and  thou 
require  anger  as  a  medicament,  and  the  due  measure  thereof  be  not  ex- 
ceeded. Cast  out  from  tliy  heart  all  passions  that  seek  to  rankle  there ; 
for  such  are  a  poison,  and,  moreover,  work  in  deadly  fashion  against 
thy  purpose.  If  in  thy  waking  nu>ments,  or  in  thy  dreams,  thou  hast 
fancies,  thoughts,  or  visions  of  cnnniy  and  contention  with  uuy  man 
wbataoiBver,  strive  quietly  with  thyself^  first  of  all,  to  forget  him. 

3.  If  thy  enemy  may  not  be  thus  put  aside,  and  nevertheless  the 
sacredness  of  thy  rejiose  be  utterly  set  at  nanp-ht  by  him,  take  due 
cotmsel  with  thyself  what  is  reasonable  to  be  done  ;  bethinking  thee 
that  thine  own  sore  trouble  is  thy  nearest  tx)ncern,  and  that,  in  what- 
ever case,  it  is  better  there  should  live  one  man  in  peace  than  two  men 
in  strife.  The  matter  being  ended  to  thy  liking,  sweep  the  ranem- 
branoe  from  thy  mind  and  heart,  enjoying  the  rest  thou  hast  earned. 
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4.  Keep  tby  heart  at  aome  fiYe-and-aeventy  tfaroba  in  tbe  minute ; 
else  will  thy  lire  wear  away  more  speedily  thau  art  can  aapply  the  waste. 
Tliink  not  ovormtioh  of  high  mattean;  it  will  make  toy  respiration 
deep  anc]  irregular. 

6.  Dnnk  not  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor  obfuscate  thyself  with  ale; 
taking  heed  that  thb  rule  ia  worthy  in  itself,  and  worthiest  taken  sym- 
bdicdly. 

6.  Kiss  no  woman  if  her  lips  be  red  and  fnll ;  look  not  upon  hec 

if  she  be  v*>ry  fair ;  touch  not  her  hand  with  thine  if  thon  perceive  thy 
finger-tips  to  thrill  with  hers.  If  thou  love  her,  all  is  over,  and  thy 
whole  past  labor  and  paius  have  been  in  vain.  Wherefore,  on  the 
whole  matter,  flee  from  woman,  and  hetter  cast  stones  at  her  iiom  a 
distance  than  salute  her  dose  at  hand.  She  ahortened  Adam'a  days, 
and  will  shorten  thine. 

7.  Have  no  friendship  nor  intercourse  with  a  n^daiu  holy  man,  a 
passionate  man,  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  a  madly  benevoleut  man, 
a  misanthrope,  or  any  man  whatsoever  that  has  lost  his  balance  and, 
aocxirdine  to  the  degree  of  hia  inflaeooe,  will  tend  to  throw  thee  ftom 
thine.  For  in  this  world  we  are  as  those  who  dance  upon  a  rope, — a 
feather  casts  us  on  one  nide  or  the  other.  This  rule  is  only  for  the  first 
stages  iu  thy  proirrtios ;  for,  passing  onward,  thou  wilt  forget  that  so 
slieht  a  thing  as  friendship  ever  was  a  tov  for  thee. 

8.  Walk  It  a  Omiy  ]L>,  and  eonot'tl.y  puoes  per  dkm.  N«y«u 
diekas,  mn  and  leap  and  frisk  as  joyously  as  a  young  kid,  bat  always 
of  sot  purpoRc  and  to  keep  thy  bodily  life  from  stagnating  in  a  pool. 

9.  Intermingle  some  decent  and  moderate  degree  of  human  kind- 
ness and  benevolent  acts  in  thy  daily  life ;  for  the  result,  there  is  reason 
to  bdieve,  will  be  a  slight,  pleasurable  titillation  of  thine  own  heart, 
and  thy  nature  will  be  wholesomely  warmed  and  deleotated  with  felici- 
tous self-laudation ;  and  most  beneficial  is  an  admixture  of  such  ;  for 
all  that  n  t^TMf  rates  thy  tliou*!;ht.s  eheerfully  upon  tliyself  tends  to  in- 
vigorate tiial  central  principle  by  the  growth  and  nourishment  whereof 
thou  art  to  attain  indefinite  life. 

10.  Do  not,  without  special  need,  any  act  that  human  prejudices 
set  down  as  evil;  because  such  evil  acts,  so  called,  are  apt  to  have  a 
corrosive  quality,  and  are  unwholesome.  Neither  do  any  net  extrava- 
gantly good,  because  one  Ftich  act  might  l)e  the  seed  of  others  like  it, 
and  so  cover  the  whole  field  of  thy  life  with  a  waste  harvest. 

11.  From  sick  and  affiict^^  people,  maimed  wretches,  from  personB 
in  heavy  affliction  or  extravagant  joy  (both  being  a  disease,  and  of  the 
same  ckss),  from  teething  and  sickly  diildren,  turn  away  thine  eyes 
and  thine  ears,  especially  if  there  b«  reason  to  think  thon  canst  do 
aught  for  their  ca<wment;  for  wherein  tliou  dost  them  gocxl,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  by  just  so  much  thou  dost  thyself  harm. 
Come  not  near  a  eorpse,  for  in  the  presence  of  death  life  ooees  inaensi- 
bly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

12.  At  convenient  times,  takin<r  wholesome  infants  into  thine  arms, 
as  if  to  kiss  and  embrace  (thereby  gaining  their  Toolish  mothers'  good 
will),  drink  iu  their  breath,  which  is  special  good  to  renew  thy  flagging 
life.   Howbeit,  bt^ct  not  ehUdren  for  snch  purpoee :  it  is  buying  the 
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dnig  at  too  costly  a  j)ricf.  Likewise,  talce  a  morning  dranght  of  the 
breath  of  buxom  maidens,  so  it  can  be  done  without  unsuitable  com- 
motiouj  and  solely  as  a  niedieinal  drug;  also,  if  the  above  drug  be 
not  conyienient^  the  lyreath  of  oowb,  as  they  rotUTD  ftom  ikh  ptstan^ 
ia  very  good,  and  pleasant  to  take. 

13.  Eat  no  spioed  meats. 

14,  Practise  ill yself  in  a  certain  continual  smile;  for  the  outward 
aspect  of  benignity  shall  tend  to  compose  thy  entire  frame  of  being  and 
keep  thee  from  much  wear. 

Id.  Seaidi  not  thy  head  nor  thy  beard  to  see  if  there  be  gray  hairs 
lurking  amidst  the  brown  ones ;  scrutinize  not  thy  forehead  in  quest 
of  wrinkle-^,  nor  tlie  comers  of  thy  eves  for  crows'-feet.  Surh  marks 
of  time,  being  overlooked,  are  the  more  likely  to  disappear;  being  gased 
at  and  made  much  of,  they  take  heart  and  increase.  . 

16.  Desire  nothing  too  fervently,  not  even  life  itself ;  yet  keep  thy 
ffripe  upon  the  possession  of  life  mightily,  quietly,  unshakably ;  for  so 
long  as  thou  art  really  in  the  mind  to  live.  Death  nor  all  his  foroe 
shall  have  power  ai^^inst  thee.  Men  die,  finally,  because  they  choose 
not  the  toil  and  torment  of  struggling  longer  with  Time  for  mere  liund- 
fuls  of  moments.  But  to  thee,  under  wise  guidance,  the  struggle  shall 
be  as  of  a  strong  man  with  a  child. 

17.  Walk  not  beneath  old  tottering  walls,  nor  stand  underneath  a 
great  sttmp  as  the  builders  crane  it  aloft,  Tior  approach  a  precipice's 
etlge,  nor  voyaf^e  at  sea,  nor  confront  tiie  lightning,  nor  crc«s  a  swollen 
river,  nor  ride  an  ill-bK)ken  steetl,  nor  offer  thy  Ix^m  tt>  the  stroke  of 
sword,  the  stab  of  dagger,  or  the  shot  of  arrow,  nor  thy  bead  to  be 
beaten  by  a  bludgeon ;  for  these  things  are  apt  to  be  deadly,  and  are 
hateful  and  horrible,  as  making  all  good  rules  of  noeflfoct*  By  tb^ 
the  wise  man  may  die,  even  as  the  fool  dieth. 

18.  Say  thy  prayers  at  bedtime,  so  tliou  <iesirest  thereby  to  gain 
the  quieter  sleep.  Yet  forget  them,  or  disuse  tliera,  at  thy  convenience ; 
they  are  supernuous,  because  thy  whole  life  is  a  prayer,  indeed,  and  a 
Uiought  for  life,  and  yet  more  life. 

19.  Change  thy  shirt  dul  v,  nr  hourly,  if  need  l>e ;  thereby  thou 
flingest  off  yesterday's  de<'ay  and  inibibest  the  freslmess  of  the  morn- 
ing's life;  whicii,  moreover,  thou  shall  assist  with  smelling  to  roses, 
and  all  manner  of  fragrant  flowers,  with  the  dew  yet  on  them.  To  no 
other  end  were  flowers  created  than  with  their  swefet  breath  to  eke  out 
man's  li&  a  little  longw. 

[We  must  now  leave  the  manuscript,  with  Septimiuis's  broo<iing8 
over  it,  and  his  endeavors  to  import  into  its  hideous  materialism  and 
selfishness  Bome  fflimmerings  of  spiritual  intent,  and  proceed  to  the 
intimations  let  tSX  as  to  its  authorship.  Those  aro  conveyed  bv  two 
legends,  related  by  Sibyl  and  by  Aunt  Nasiioba  respectively,  and  ]x>r- 
traying  the  mysterious  man  of  njagic  first  pursuing  his  mystic  researches 
in  England,  and  then  vauisliing,  to  i-eappear  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
WeBtem  world.  This  man,  of  course,  was  the  early  ancestor  of  Sqp- 
timius  himself. 

The  l€|geods,as  Hawthorne  wrote  them,  are  long  and  given  in  great 
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detaiL  We  oan  but  glimoe  at  Umbi,  in  oider  not  to  low  the  thnad  of 

the  storjr.   They  are  pfecseded  by  a  description  of  the  New-En?Iand 

winter,  comiiij]^  with  snow  and  gloom  to  Se[)timiTi~''3  home  and  hill  top, 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  inldmtxy  between  >Sibyl  Dacy  and  the  three 
other  personages.] 

The  pitch-^inee  on  the  bill  were  bent  down  with  the  weight  of  »aow  laid 
vpen  them,  as  if  tbey  were  doing  reverence:  a  drift  was  piled  over  E^mda 

Norton's  grave,  Nature,  deemiug  it  unfit  that  lio  should  sleep  then  withovit 
some  kind  of  diatinction  of  the  spot  from  ordioary  soil,  heaping  it  up  wil^  » 
man  of  her  flrocen  team   Septimiitt  trod  oat  hit  path  anew,  breasting  the 

Btnrrn  that  1>lc'.v  ita  cold,  stiuging  particles  iu  bis  face,  following  tijp  ik  I  track  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  but  made  to  awerve  aside,  because  the  boughs,  heavilr 
weighted  wia  lee  and  snow,  here  hviig  so  low  that  he  eoold  not  pass  beneila 
them,  and  hero  abed  their  burdens  in  a  mounded  heap.  Hither,  too,  came 
Sibyl  Dacy,  haunting  the  spot,  and  haunting'  him.  Ana  a  strange  familiarity 
grew  up  between  tiiem ;  thej  diaeonzBed,  sometimes  eM-neatly,  sometimes  in  a 
mood  of  wild,  fantfL-^tir  morriment.  Again,  the  girl  had  of  deep,  sombre, 
unexplorable  sadncj^s,  m  which  a  medium  of  darkness  and  coldness — of  death, 
as  it  were  ewemed  to  separate  her  from  all  living  beings.  At  times,  t(M),  there 
came  another  mood,  iu  which  Septimiua  instinctively  recognized  s(jniewhal  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  and  malevolent,  and  fancied  that  there  might  be  moments 
when  she  might  creep  behind  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  stab  him,  and  then 
exult  with  that  wild  laugh  which,  in  her  merry  moods,  made  the  woods  echo 
with  questionable  mirth.  But  this  phase  never  lasted  long,  and  was  followed  by 
tean  and  low  depression,  low  aobe^  moans  as  of  a  chfld  wanting  ita  mother  wt 
some  unspeakable  grief. 

Rose,  Septimius's  step-aister,  became  a  tender  friend  to  Sibyl ;  but  even  to 
her  the  girl  preserved  her  mystery.  She  only  said  th.%t  she  was  under  the- 
guardianship  of  a  certain  DocUjr  OniBkirk  [the  Doctor  Portaoaken  of  "Sep- 
timius"],  her  nearest  relation,  an  P2rigli.ih  physiciau  of  great  »kiil,  who  had 
come  to  Boston  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  had  been  shut 
up  there  with  the  army,  and,  though  of  peaceful  purposes  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans, perforce  shared  the  predicament  of  their  enemies.  Sibyl  was  well  read  in 
poetry,  knew  music,  and  spoke  several  Continental  langtiages  with  idiomatic 
needom ;  and  she  often  brought  up  reminiscences  of  sunnier  climes  than  Eng- 
land. She  seemed  to  be  a  sociable  creature  as  well  as  a  solitary  one,  and  woald 
come  and  nit  by  the  winter  fire«i(ie  with  Rose  and  Aunt  Na-siioha,  who  smoked 
her  jupe  in  the  dee^  chimney-corner,  being  deficient  iu  those  feminine  and  civil- 
ised inatincli  that  impel  women  to  Keep  their  hands  always  busy  with  knitting 
darning,  newing,  or  embroidery.  S^'ihyl,  likewise,  seemed  unable  to  follow  these 
pnrsuita.  She  would  hold  out  her  little  hand,  apd  say  that  there  was  nothing 
ner  fingers  wen  fit  for  except  to  play  on  the  keys  of  a  harpsiehord. 

Aunt  Nri:^lioha  offered  the  s^irl  a  drink  frdm  lier  earthen  jug;  but  she  de> 
clined  it,  observing  that  she  must  take  no  drugs  save  those  prescribed  by  Doctor 
Omskirk,  who  baa  invented  one  that  would  make  a  person  live  forever.  Aunt 
Nashoba  an  !  St'jjtimius  both  expre.'w  interest  in  this,  and  the  talk  turns  upon 
death.  Septiuuus,  &&  usual,  abunes  it;  but  Sibyl  unexpectedly  speaks  in  its  de- 
fence. "  Yba  abuse  your  best  friend, — the  best  friend  of  alf  ot  us,"  she  said. 
"  I  will  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  this  poor,  slandered  relation,  Death.  As  to  our 
other  bleaaings,  I  have  reason  tu  miiHrudt  ihem ;  but  I  can  see  the  kindness  of  a 
henvenljr  Father  wlien  he  made  life  so  uoccrtain,  and  threw  Death  in  among 
the  contintial  probahilities  of  our  being,  and  surrounded  him  with  those  awftU 
mysteries  into  which  we  vanish.  Without  him,  wa  should  plod  along  in  com-' 
monplaces  forever,  never  dreaming  of  higher  Uiings,  never  risking  anything, 
never  drawing  a  long  bre.ith,  never  cnnuciouiJ  of  n  soul.  Put  a  clod  into  the 
grave,  and,  behold,  a  spirit  arLrics  from  it;  aa  I  aavo  seen  Doctor  Omskirk  put 
Mad  into  a  crucible  ana  pour  out  gold." 

"Come  here,  child,  and  let  me  feel  whether  you  are  flesh  and  blood," 
quoth  Aunt  Nasuoba,  protruding  her  browa  claw.  "I  think  you  are  an  imp 
that  people  need  to  be  hnnnted  by  in  the  woods.   There  was  so  imp  thst 
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nsed  to  Miig  life  eoftb  ftom  puis  aoknoini  to  light  wj  greaHdudmodMt^i 

pip6." 

**  Well,  imp  or  no,"  laid  Sibyl,  "  I  taow  ono  pleuaDt  uw  of  a  grare,  and 

that  is  to  raiKC  flowere  upon  it.  I  can  tell  you  a  story  to  that  ptirpoHC.  It  is  a 
legend  of  an  old  EugUab  nail,  that  I  used  to  hear  in  my  childhood.  "  And  then, 
being  invited  by  the  othen,  she  told  them  the  legend  of  "  A  Bloody  Footstep.** 

The  fnntjutep  in  question  (she  said)  was  imprinted,  many  hundred  years  npo, 
on  the  Htone  tnreahold  of  Smithell's  Hall,  in  England.  It  appears  as  a  red 
stain  in  the  shape  ol  a  footstep;  and  on  a  certain  night  in  each  year  the  bhiod 
miraculougly  becomes  wet.  Bmitheli's  Hall  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  En^^- 
land.  It  is  a  timber  framework,  filled  in  with  brick  and  plaster,  built  round 
the  four  8ides  A  oourt.  Six  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  repaired,  it  was 
•till  of  unknown  age.  Within,  it  la  rich,  sombre,  and  stately.  The  visitor  fech 
a  f^U,  as  coming  into  a  haunt  of  people  whose  coffins,  in  long  HUCccstiioQ,  have 
been  bome  out  of  the  dooiB  to  the  graveyard.  Qhosts  seem  to  glimmer  aiODg 
ttie  grallcrieB  and  to  draw  the  curtajn«  of  tbe  antiqxie  four-post  bedsteads. 

Here  lived,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  a  certain  learned  man,  the  Baroo  of  the  Hall. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  many  discoveries  at- 
tributed to  the  latter  were  thought  to  have  been  really  made  by  the  baron.  He 
investigated  the  secret  things  of  Nature,  and,  among  othera,  the  problem  of  phys- 
ical imniortalitr.  His  aim  was  noble  and  unselfiHh, — to  benefit  the  human  race. 
But  he  presently  convinced  himself  that  he  who  would  engross  to  himself  more 
of  life  can  do  so  only  by  depriving  some  other  being  of  hn  due  share;  and  he 
further  decided  that  the  victim  mu»t  needs  be  a  j»er-  ri  i]-\Tr  to  him  above  all 
othen.  NoWf  this  peraon  was  none  other  than  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
wboee  gaaidian  be  was.  and  who  Hf  ed  with  bim  in  tbe  Hall. 

PIk'  was  to  bim  like  a  luxuriant  vui*-  h] f  ading  its  green  leaves  over  the 
musty  pages  of  his  folio  volumes  and  fiiiiug  the  old  Gothic  chamber  with  the 
fiagranee  of  its  bloom.  On  nelthw  side,  however,  was  there  that  lllower  of  which 

the  perfume  is  raiitnrr  and  tbe  rxpn  -S'/'i!  jin  i-  a  do;'\(!ly  [n/ison, — tlie  fluw*  r  of 
Love ;  or,  if  it  did  exist,  whatever  the  beautilul  girl  might  have  done,  the  baron 
a*  least  had  never  owned  it  to  himself.  But  he  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that  she 
— Sibyl — was  the  victim  required  by  the  ppell.  He  might  kill  twenty  ntbers 
without  effect;  but,  mixing  Sibyl's  pure  and  fra^ant  life  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  Elixir,  it  would  be  the  draught  of  immortality. 

Me  persuaded  l  imself  that  the  progress  of  the  work  depended  upon  his 
carrying  out  his  purpose.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
instinct,  struggling  in  the  deep  dnageon  to  which  he  bad  confined  it,  crying  out 
and  making  its  voice  come  up,  stifled,  hoi  low -sounding,  to  bis  consciouisines!', 
warning  him  agaiu»t  doing  wrniig  to  this  angel,  who  was  giveu  to  him  to  keep 
his  heart  from  utterly  dying  (^ut  in  the  Btem  and  cold  intellectual  lift  which  it 
wn"  bis  tendency  to  Jive.  Hut  be  would  not  hearken  to  the  warning;  and  one 
day,  m  the  old  Cilothic  room,  lie  plunged  tlie  da^er  iu  her  heart,  ana  she  died. 

It  was  said  that  when,  in  his  madness,  he  told  her  bis  purpose,  and  held  the 
dagger  drawn,  the  poor  child,  partly  in  despair,  partly  to  save  bim  from  a  por- 
tion of  his  criuie  by  taking  what  she  could  of  it  upon  herself,  flung  herself  upon 
tfaedwidly  blade,  and  that  when  tbe  breath  had  left  her  there  was  still  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  as  if  it  had  been  sweet  to  her  to  give  her  life  for  his  sake.  For 
you  can  never  think,  unless  you  have  gone  through  the  experience,  what  a  foolish 
delight  a  woman  take8  in  letting  beraelf  be  the  victim  of  the  man  nbe  loves.  And 
as  they  both  found  out  in  that  last  moment,  she  loved  him  as  a  woman  loves,  and 
he  loved  her  as  well  as  a  man  could,— that  is  to  say,  next  to  tbe  thing  that  was 
closest  to  him. 

Till  midnight,  the  baron  sat  in  his  chair  in  the  Gothic  room,  looking  down 
at  her  as  she  lay,  and  wondering  that  he  was  not  more  moved  than  he  Ibnnd 
himself  to  be.  But  such  men  aa  he,  by  nu'an.>»  of  their  intdUeet,  build  a  wall 
of  stone  between  themselves  and  their  emotions,  and  stand  hM^ang  coldly  over 
OD  thdr  own  wont  eonowB.  Then  be  took  up  the  body  (for  he  baa  studied  the 
whole  matter,  and  well  knew  what  to  do)  and  bore  it  down  the  winding  stair  and 
ont  by  the  door  to  the  ancient  wood,  where  tbe  Druids  were  wont  to  sacrifice 
their  victima.  There  he  dug  a  grave  fiv  her  among  the  oaks^  and  left  her  to  ha 
ehanfed  into  violets  and  daUes,  and  into  aaothw  lower,  which  ha  knew  woald 
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grow  ap  oat  of  her  Terj  heart.  Bat  he  had  the  hap  to  iet  hk  loft  fhot  in  a  pool 

of  hf-r  Diood;  and  foot  left  a  bloodr  track  alonp  the  wood  path  ;  and  at  the 
threshold  of  the  house  he  paused,  tbiniciDg  bow  lonely  the  house  he  was  euter- 
ii^  now  WW ;  and  the  blocnlj  footmark  that  he  left  thoro  remains  to  tiih  d«f . 

Thp  next  day  the  baron  kft  the  Hall,  and  travelled  through  the  wnrld, 
leaving  behind  liim  everywhere  the  track  of  the  Bloody  Footaiep.  At  the 
court  of  the  king,  the  monarch  frowned,  and  said,  **M7lord,  your  ancestors  have 
fought  knee-deep  in  blood  for  mine,  but  I  think  n?vpr  one  of  them  left  his  bloody 
tboturiut  so  near  our  throne.  We  like  it  not.  Let  our  court-surgeon  look  to  it, 
8ir  Baron  ;  and  so  ftmrell  I"  Finally  the  baron  dared  take  his  walks  only  at 
night,  or  during  heavy  raina,  and  was  compiled  to  forswmrthe  blessed  sunshine. 
At  lei^ih  he  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  went  to  the  ancient  wood,  and  there 
gathored  a  banoh  of  strange  crimson  flowers,  the  most  beautiful  that  were  ever 
seen.  He  took  them  to  hia  study,  and  there  shut  himself  up  for  many  days  and 
nightH :  tlie  Hervants  saw  his  shadow  thrown  on  the  curtains  of  the  windows:  he 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  poond  out  liquids,  and  sometimes  nemed  to  bend  down 
and  scrub  the  floor,— washing  out,  as  they  fancied,  the  stain  of  his  bloody  foof- 
stepe.  And  one  morning,  after  a  night  of  Htorm  and  rain,  the  study  wasi  found 
empty,  and  the  bloody  track  lending  from  it  and  away.  On  the  table  was  a 
goblet,  containing  a  few  drops  of  a  fttigrant  liquid,  that  evaporated  away  while 
they  looked  at  it.  The  baron  was  gone,  and  was  seen  no  more.  He  had  mstilled 
the  crimson  flowers  into  a  drink  of  immortality,  and  had  quaffed  it  otf,  and  van- 
ished. But  from  generation  to  generation  the  supemtitioos  peasantry  pretended 
to  have  seen  a  crimson  footprint  near  the  hall.  And  itf  intemtis  of  a  century  it 
was  whispered  that  a  stately,  dark,  and  melancholy  figure  was  seen  moving 
throngh  the  ahubbery,  or  following,  like  a  dusky  ihadowy  the  funerid  train  of 
Bom  waon  of  tho  race,  or  stooping  to  gaze  into  the  fbneral  vnalt,  with  a  longing, 
weary,  hope]ei<s  face,  as  of  a  tired  traveller  who  can  find  no  I<>(l'::Ing.  But, 
when  obeeiTved,  he  would  turn  away,  leaving,  some  aaid,  a  crimson  stain  behind 
trim.  After  a  oertain'  tenn  of  years,  the  nearest  hdr  took  poesession  of  the 
C'-taN/,  and  for  Svu  Iiur:(!rril  ycurs  Iiis  litieiiL'e  lif-ld  it.  Tlien  thry  becamp  ex- 
tinct ;  and  other  claimants  arose,  contending  lor  its  po^isc^ion.  Anil  the  lawyers 
said  that  should  Old  Bloodr  Footstep  (fbr  oy  that  ugly  title  was  he  called  !n  the 
Ifi^^  ij  !|  f  r  uijy  of  his  lineal  male  descendants,  appear,  he  would  inherit  a  baron's 
title,  and  the  estate  of  Smlthell's  Hall.  One  of  the  rumors  concerning  him  was 
that  he  had  been  tracked  to  Ae  seaport  of  Bristol,  and  that  a  crimson  footprint 
had  been  seen  on  th«  64g»  of  the  quay,  wImto  a  ymA  had  jost  sailed  for  parts 
beyond  the  seas. 

At  SmithetPs  H^l  there  are  still  cultiyated  some  strange  and  beantlltal 

crimson  flowers,  of  tropical  richness  of  hue  and  fragrance,  like  none  others  known. 
Scieittihc  botanisti^  make  great  account  of  them,  but  sneer  at  the  tradition  that 
the  flowers  grew  out  of  the  heart  of  the  poor  maiden  of  tiie  Dark  Ages  and  had 
in  them  the  essence  of  a  pure  human  life  sacrificed  to  prolong  another  life.  Some 
had  tried  to  distil  the  immortal  UqutMr  from  the  flowers,  but  had  fiuled,  because 
to  giro  tli«Bi  potcDcj  the  seeds  ahonld  be  pianted  in  a  new  graiw  of  bloody 
death. 

Such  was  Sibyl'a  legend,  told  with  a  mixture  of  atiVight  at  the  horror  of  it, 
and  yet  with  a  stnmge  iticlination  to  langfa  at  its  most  tragic  and  dramatic  paa- 
Telling  a  tale  with  the  voice,  one  can  run  off  into  any  wildnesa  that  comes 
inio  ihe  head;  whereas  the  pen  petrititis  all  such  tiigliu.  But  Aunt  Naiihuba, 
taking  the  pipe  from  her  lips,  declared  that  it  was  a  pleasant  story,  and  that 
she  h<  !!(  vpff  it  every  word.  "  I  am  mighty  curious  in  herb-drinks,"  she  added, 
'  and  migtii  have  taught  Old  Bloody  tootstep  himself  a  thing  or  two,  perhaps. 
And  now,  as  you've  told  us  such  pretty  things  about  him,  I'll  see  ii  I  can't 
remember  a  story  that  was  told  me  by  my  grandmother,  who  was  sister-in-law 
of  her  that  was  hanged  for  witchcraft.  It  shows  that  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  truth  in  this  notion  of  a  diink  that  makes  people  live  Ibrever,  beeansa  mj 
story  hangs  upon  that,  too." 

2f.B.  LakniBe  Ami  Neuhoba^t  language  a  SMe;  for,  eseoepi  a»  Lowdl  wst 
itf  I  haie  the  Yankee  dialect  for  literary  purnoset. 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means,  Aunt  Nasboba,"  said  Beptimius.  Boae  and 
Sibyl  added  thdr  entrattifla;  and  in  the  iam  of  Ae  ddmaej,  om  Anat 
Vol..  XLV.— $7 
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ahoba'g  }icad,  was  a  great  roaring  voice  of  the  wind,  roaring  and  laughing,  like 
aome  great  obat>rep«n>UB  fellow  who  had  taken  up  his  position  there  ana  was 
caUing  with  tmfNititot  f^ee  fbr  the  next  tUmj,  while  applauding  the  last 

Auut  Na^buba'B  pipe  having  been  refilled,  she  related  a  family  triditiOB 
th*taeeuied  liule  qualilied  to  settle  Septiinius's  disturbed  inxagination. 

-Thfa  hill  right  above  oar  heads,'*  b^an  the  old  lady,  "  bleak  and  barren 
as  it  looks,  was  once  the  dwelling-place  of  a  great  sagamore.  There  was  his 
great  wigwam,  and  an  Indian  vUliu^e  stretching  back  to  the  great  meadowa. 
This  sagamore,  though  he  wore  th«  Indiaa  dreia,  aad  lived  in  tMir  way  of  life, 
and  had  children  and  frmndchildren  of  a  paler  red  than  their  mother,  was  saia 
not  to  be  of  the  red  race.  The  pow-wows  said  he  came  from  XopheL  None 
knew  his  age,  though  their  traditiona  declared  that  he  bad  appeared  among  them 
in  the  times  of  their  great-grandfathers*,  looking  juHt  the  same  as  now,  and, 
helping  and  healing  them  in  all  wayH,  had  come  to  be  their  chief  by  a  kind  of 
natural  neoeasity,  because  he  was  strongest,  braveat,  wisest,  and  (as  the  pow-wows 
said)  bad  more  of  the  devil  in  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  together.  Bnt^ 
above  all^  no  one  knew  when,  if  ever,  the  great  sagamore  was  going  to  die. 

Thia  oncertainty  perplexed  and  troubled  the  red  race  more  than  anything 
else.  It  was  tedious  and  weariaome  beyond  all  idea  to  be  always  governed 
wiaely,  to  always  live  in  plenty,  never  to  suffer  any  defeat, — all  which  they  owed 
to  the  great  sagamore.  What  a  wretched  thing  it  was,  too,  for  the  ^oqneni 
COanaelTors  of  the  tribe  to  be  tormented  because  there  was  one  who  could 
make  their  eloquence  seem  childish  babble,  and  their  wisdom  nonsenHe !  Who 
could  be  brave,  either,  when  Iftera  waa  a  warrior  who,  they  say,  had  drunk  such 
quantities  of  the  blood  of  his  enemies  that  it  ooted  continually  out  of  one  of 
his  feet?  Had  it  been  probable  that  he  would  die,  say,  after  a  dozen  genera- 
tions, they  would  have  waited  patiently ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  great  saga- 
more had  a  certain  drink,  brewed  from  herbs,  of  which,  every  five  hundred 
moons,  he  took  a  rip,  and  so  renewed  his  strength.  So  he  was  absolutely 
deathleM^";  iwid  they  must  look  forward  to  being  always  under  the  rule  of  one 
man.  And,  wise  though  his  rule  was,  the  tribe  began  to  grow  more  atn|ild 
than  Indians  uanally  are,  their  minds  losing  energy  from  lack  of  use. 

"They  plotted  against  him;  but  the  great  nagumore  saw  through  their 
childish  schemes  of  murder,  and  de£Bated  them,  and  laughed  at  them.  The 
priaati  tried  to  kill  the  terrible  old  fellowby  witdicrtft;  but  he  came  down 
upon  their  incantations  with  a  whole  legion  of  imps,  and  put  tliein  to  such 
shame  that  they  almost  gave  up  devii-wor^p  in  despair.  At  last  they  resolved 
humbly  to  state  their  side  of  the  matter  to  the  great  sagamore  and  to  tiktom 
themselves  on  his  mercy.  So  ndsputation  went  to  the  wigwam  and  tremblinslv 
requested  au  audience.  The  CMtt  aagamore  happened  to  be  chaiu;ing  his 
bloodv  moccasin ;  but  he  lookedat  them  hn  a  stem  and  solemn  way,— mr  natu- 
rally he  had  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  carries  an  awful  d(X)in  within  him, — and 
bade  them  be  seated,  and  gave  them  a  pipe,  and  gruffly  asked  them  their  busi- 
ness. They  first  filled  the  wigwam  with  tobaeeo^oke.  and  under  tiie  veil  of 
it  they  found  such  freedom  as  to  l.iy  the  whole  case  beiore  him.  They  said  it 
was  hard  that  one  man  should  live  while  all  other  men  had  to  die,  and  sug- 
gested that  so  great  a  warrior  and  hunter  should  go  and  tell  his  experience  of 
life  to  the  Great  Father,  perhaps  advisiup  him  of  some  means  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  red  men;  or  that  so  unequ&Ued  a  wizard  might  go  to  that 
other  dusky  devil,  where  he  so  evidently  belonged.  Tliqr  beeou^t  him,  at  any 
rate,  to  depart,  nince  they  ooaftssed  tMoselvea  nnworthj  to  oe  anj  longsr 
honoreti  by  his  presence. 

"  The  great  sagamore  seowled  at  them,  and  laughed  at  thesi.  At  his  scowl, 
they  fell  on  their  faces;  and  at  his  laugh,  they  snook  with  convulpions,  ana 
tjrira  to  roll  themselves  out  of  the  wigwam.  But  the  terrible  old  wretch 
hallooed  after  them,  and  told  them  he  consented  to  die,  and  that  they  should 
summon  all  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and  kill  him  in  any  way  they  best  liked. 
80,  with  great  form  and  rejoicing,  they  ail  took  their  weapons,  and  first  they 
shot  their  arrows  at  him ;  but  the  flint  arrow-poinu^^  nuule  no  im]Nressioa  on  hhi 
skin ;  and^  if  I  have  found  one,  I  have  found  filty  of  these  very  arrow-points, 
blunted  with  the  toughness  of  his  skin.   Then,  growing  bolder  witii  deiipair^ 
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him  ^ind  battered  fiercely  upon  hia  shaven  head  with  their  toraahawfai  and 
war-clubs;  but  the  war-clubs  Bplintered  like  pipe-^tems,  and  the  stone  toraa- 
hawks  struck  iire  against  h\n  skull,  and  crumbled  into  dust,  because  his  skull 
was  hardened  with  such  long  Wfb,  Then,  as  a  la^t  resort,  they  built  a  great 
pile  of  wood  about  him,  felling  an  acre  of  pitch-pine  tree^  and  hcf\p^nfr  ffi^ni 
upon  him,  and  set  it  on  fire;  and  it  bumea  three  dayn  aiul  ni^i  t;-  vlnie  they 
danced  about  it,  in  the  tremendous  blase  and  smoke,  and  rejoiced  hec:^iU8e  now 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  man  that  would  never  die.  A  ground  hemlock  grows 
in  a  circle,  on  the  hill-top,  where  the  middle  ot'  the  pile  waa.  The  white  aahea 
lay  thick  upon  him  as  he  sat,  and  the  charred  brands  had  blackened  him ;  but 
there  he  sat,  visible  through  the  ^low  and  whirl  of  the  subsiding  flames ;  and 
they  thought  how  quietly  and  majestically  he  had  died,  aa  an  Indian  warrior 
ought,  leaving  this  incombustible  body  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  soul  that 
had  breathed  out  in  a  whirlwind  of  fife.  But,  as  the  fury  of  tne  flames  sub- 
sided, they  saw  clearer,  and,  behold,  the  great  sagamore,  in  the  middle  of  the 
glowing  ernbers,  sitting  upon  the  mighty  trunk  of  a  pine,  which  wiis  all  one 
live  coal,  and  calmly  amokiog  hia  pipe, — this  very  same  iron  pipe  of  mine, 
which  was  whit0*hot,->«i  if  that  famaoe-heat  were  jaet  the  atmosphere  he 
liked  best  to  breathe.  At  that  si^ht  tlioy  fell  into  utter  dewp.iir,  and  reso'v  -I 
to  batld  another  pile  of  pitch-pinee,  larger  than  the  first,  and  fling  in  their 
aqtiawe,  their  children,  and  themaelTM,  and  all  perish  toother,  and  leave  the 
Tlndying  One  alone,  Hince  they  could  neither  get  rid  of  him,  nor  livo  with  eudi 
an  awfully  wise  man  any  longer. 

"  Bnt  as  the  stately  figure  of  tiie  great  sagamore  sat  there,  on  his  throne  of 
an  enormous  coiil,  and  with  the  flamrri  |-nvering  about  liis  orirmrnt^,  'm'  tv  i-fc. 
oned  to  them ;  and  out  of  that  realm  of  fire  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking 
to  them  from  another  state  of  being.  He  toM  them  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
world,  and  would  look  upon  that  man  who  should  help  him  out  of  it  as  his 

greatest  benefactor.  But,  old  aa  he  wa^,  and  vam  as  he  was,  there  was  one 
ling  tibey  had  taught  him,  foolish  as  they  were, — that  the  human  race  is  only 
to  he  taught  by  its  own  follies,  bhinders,  and  crime?«,  and  that  in  order  to  do  them 
any  good  a  man  must  be  a  ibol,  a  sinner,  and  a  blunderer  like  them;  for  as 
soon  as  be  gets  apart  from  them  in  any  way  he  can  do  nothing.  And  now,  he 
said,  he  would  leave  them  forever,  bequeathing  them  to  the  Black  Man  whom 
tiiey  worshipped.  But  bctbre  he  weut  (for  he  could  not  overcome  his  ledioua- 
nesB  and  anthoritativeness  of  which  the  poor  Indians  complained |  he  preached 
them  a  long  sernvin  "Mt  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  giving  them  the.  best  of  advice 
ou  all  HubjecU,  which  they  forgot  as  soon  as  hib  old  back  was  turned, — except 
the  recipe  for  an  herb-drinlc,  which  waa  preserved,  as  you  shall  bear. 

'*  Having  ended  his  sermon,  be aro^p  and  nrrode  through  the  dying  embers, 
and  beckoned  to  his  grcat-great-great-great-graudsou  (for  the  groat  sagamore 
had  taken  to  himself  a  squaw  in  some  past  generation,  and  had  a  family,  who 
were  dead  and  forgotten  long  ago,  save  this  one  descendant),  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  young  warrior  in  a  low  voice.  Then,  shaking  off*  the  ashes  from 
hid  feet  {■&&  he  did  it,  it  was  observed  that  that  bloody  foot  of  his  was  still  crim- 
son and  wet,  though  it  sboald  seem  as  if  the  fire  might  have  dried  it  up),  he 
departed  through  the  forest  And  it  was  an  evil  day  for  the  tribe ;  for  their 
enemies  rose  against  them  and  overpowered  them  ;  a  pestilence  swept  them  aw  vy  ; 
and  the  £nglish  killed  those  who  were  left,  or  poisoned  them  with  fire-water. 
Bnt  the  great-great-great-great-grandson  aforesaid  was  still  living  when  the 
EogliHh  imr'^  and  he  went  the  chief  man  among  thi  rn,  and  told  him  tlmt 
he  was  of  English  blood,  and  asked  him  to  take  c&re  of  his  son  and  educate 
him.  And  it  is  from  him  that  we  are  descended.  And  when  I  die,  I  have 
nothing  •  Ihc  to  leave  Septimius  but  the  recipe  of  that  herb-driuk  which  the 
sagamore  taught  us, — only  he  left  out  just  one  herb,  for  fear  that  any  who  came 
alter  him  should  be  tempted  to  live  forever. 

"  When  I  wn-  n  yrun  ^  'voman,  I  used  to  look  for  the  great  5;agamore's 
bloody  track  ;  and  once,  on  the  hill,  I  did  see  a  line  of  bloody  iuotiiteps;  but  it 
turned  out  that  Abner  Garfield  bad  cut  his  foot  with  an  axe  and  gone  bleeding 
home.  But  it  ?«tariled  me,  I  tell  you! — But  hear  that  old  fellow  laughing  up 
there  in  the  chimney  1  I  shouldu't  wonder  if  it  were  the  great  sagamore  him- 
•df;  holding  hit  ear  ovw  the  fliM^  aiid  fifltflDinf  to  hto  own  tnm  hitC^ 
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[It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  aoooant  of  this  legendary 
Anglo-Indian  ancestor  in  an  earlier  part  of  tiie  story ;  but  the  humor 
and  vigor  of  this  presentation  give  it  the  precedence.  And  the  tale 
is  niMch  stronger  and  more  oonvincing  than  the  oorresponding  ooe  in 

"  Sei)timins."] 

Now,  touching  the  above  legend,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  remark 
that  Aunt  Nashoba  was  of  Yanket;  blcxxl ;  and  it  \^  a  characteristic  of 
theirs  to  tell  any  strange  stories  witii  a  grave  face,  and  yet,  as  I  think, 
withoQt  tlie  purpose  or  expectation  nf  oeing  serloiisly  bdieved.  As 
regards  strangers,  it  seems  to  me  my  oonntxy'-people  give  their  imagina- 
tion a  license  which  they  do  not  assume  to  so  ereat  an  extent  amon^ 
themselves;  and  so,  perhaps,  Aunt  N;t-^hoba  fabled  chiefly  for  Sibvl^ 
benefit.  She  was  a  very  queer  and  inscrutable  old  woman,  and  hhe 
may  have  had  a  notion,  possibly,  of  capping  Sibyl's  tradition  with  one 
as  strange,  and  made  more  grotesque  by  the  onaocustomcd  imagery 
with  which  she  herself  was  familiar.  But  she  was  a  qaeer  old  woman, 
and  in  her  witeh-haunted  mind  may  hav^'  believed  the  greater  ]>rirt  of 
what  she  told,  and  no  doubt  had  some  family  traditions  around  which 
she  gathered  the  uncouth  fragments  of  the  I^end.  N.B,  A^j^y  ail  this 
paragraph  to  SeptiadM,  ana  to  km  akm, 

[Then  follow  seveml  pages  of  reflections  on  the  effect  of  the  New- 
England  winfor  npin  tbo  intellectual  faculties.  The  mind  '*  becomes  a 
fiery  power,  and  is  uiipable  of  better  things  in  the  hard  frost,  because  it 
has  fewer  oatude  things  to  enjoy,  and  so  gets  a  stern  and  manfol  euioy- 
meat  out  of  its  own  action.  The  qnalifejr  of  the  atr,  too,  the  sparkling 
northwest  wind,  puts  tlie  intellect  upon  its  mettle  by  its  brisk  hostility; 
suffering  no  Hybaritisli  ukxkI,  and  making  friends  with  you  only  when 
you  face  it,  and  then  in  a  few  deep  draughts  giving  you  life  and  vigor 
for  raauy  hours  thereafter ;  and  then  the  snowy  atmosphere,  covering 
deeply  the  earth ;  the  air  all  full  of  flalces,  and  the  whole  universe 
turned  to  snow,  lying  on  the  roofs,  the  window-sills,  the  boughs  of  the 
tre<*8,  aloHL'  and  half-way  up  the  window-panes,  slowly  melUng  on  the 
great  k>g8  heajxHi  upon  the  hearth,  and  hissing  on  the  hot  oricks." 
Septimius,  accordingly,  is  spurred  to  new  diligence  over  the  manuscript^ 
and  with  increasing  ijuoeess.  A  man's  peculiar  bmnch  of  study  oftien 
seems  to  him  of  importance  beyond  all  others;  because,  when  he  gives 
a  tuo:  at  it,  hopinu:  to  })nll  it  up,  he  feels  the  whole  soil  quake  around 
him,  and  so  conceives  himself  to  have  grappled  with  the  whole  universe 
in  that  one  effort.  So  it  is  even  witlj  what  seems  an  idle  tale  :  that, 
too,  slight  as  it  is,  wreathes  its  tendrils  about  human  knowledge,  belief, 
superstition,  hopes,  efforts,  and,  being  taken  only  for  a  flower  growing 
wild  on  our  hill-side,  with  a  fragrance  of  its  own,  we  find  that  we  have 
life  and  death  and  Providence  and  nil  the  questions  that  man  ever 
argued  about,  twintil  with  its  tendrils,  so  that  here,  too,  we  have  hold 
of  the  moral  universe. — N.B.  1  find  myself  dealing  wiU^  solemn  and 
awful  subjects f  v/hieh  I  but  partly  mooted  m  puUmff  ande.*''] 

One  day,  after  the  spring  had  opened,  SeptiBiius  v.na  walking  on  hia  hiU> 
top,  when,  to  his  infinite  eorprise,  he  beheld  a  Btraogcr  just  asooiidiug  over  (lie 
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btofw  of  the  hill.  And  yvt  it  waa  not  exactly  sarprise,  becaiue,  like  all  men  in 
perplexity.  Kf  ekinj:^  tbey  know  not  what,  yearning  for  lights  he  had  felt  ag  if 
somebody  would  come  to  enlighten  him. 

The  flffore,  it  i«  tme,  was  not  in  the  leoat  thnt  of  an  angelic  meRseneer, 
nor  even  that  of  one  whom  we  should  expect  to  be  the  bearer  of  deep  earthly 
wbdom :  not  the  kind  of  apparition,  in  sliort,  from  whom  a  voung  man  lookr* 
for  the  word,  the  ma^c  aentence,  the  eign,  the  hint,  that  is  to  begin  for  him  tht^ 
explanation  of  all  this  bewi!'!«  rnient  of  life  and  reduce  its  chaos  to  terrier  This 
was  a  short,  broad  figure,  ot  u  humewhat  elderly  man,  witli  a  red,  rough  iace,  on 
which,  contrary  to  tne  general  fashion  of  the  poriod,  he  wore  a  hushy  and 
grizzled  beard.  He  had  on  a  kind  of  foragin<r-rnp.  a  bhip  snrtout,  and  horse- 
mau's  boots,  all  of  which  served  to  give  Liuj  u  iiHll-iuiliUiry  air;  while  yet  a 
pair  of  jrreat  spectacles  made  him  seem  of  the  owlinh  or  student  H  genus,  lie 
nad  a  Germnn  pipe  in  his  hand  (a  strange  implement  toBeptimius,  who  IkkI 
hitherto  seen  no  pipes  but  ordin&ry  clay  ones,  and  that  iron  pipe  which  Auul 
l^ashoba  inherited  from  the  famous  lips  of  the  great  sa^raore),  applying  which 
to  his  month,  he  sent  out  huge  puffii  of  smoke,  which  the  southwest  wind 
brought  to  Septimius's  nostrils  ana  made  him  sensible  of  a  rich  and  deltcatt* 
frajrrance.  The  Btraiiger  came  slowly  along  on  short  legs,  a  squat,  bliitl"  figure, 
with  protttheraot  paunch,  putting  himself,  w  S^timius  thought,  wonderfully  at 
his  ease;  and  the  young  man,  snidceaing  hn  orainary  pace,  came  as  slowly  up 
to  meet  him.  WIm  ;i  ihcy  were  pretty  m  r,  the  .stranger  planted  himself  astride 
of  the  path,  as  well  as  his  short  1^  permitted,  blew  out  a  pufi*  of  smoke,  and 
nodded  in  a  gracioos  and  fiuniliar  kind  of  way.^JO.  Sjptak  4^  kit  profanity 
mry  decidedly. 

"Hi.  Septimius  Norton,  Ipreeame,"  aaid  he. 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  wptindiis,  In  his  shy,  distant  manner. 

"And  I  am  Dr.  Jabez  Omskirk,"  said  the  stranger,  Imldin^'  01. t  his  hand, 
"late  connected  with  the  medical  corps  of  His  Majt^ty'H  army  (a  chemisk  to 
tell  yon  the  truth,  rather  than  a  surgeon),  which  eoiployment  I  qoHtod  wnen 
Ilia  ^^^lj^.^ty*g  troop.s  (on  the  gentle  .suggestion  of  Mr.  Wa.shiugton'f*  forces) 
quitted  Boston.  I  saw  no  reason  for  accompanying  them,  and  some  very  good 
on«i  Ibr  ataying  behind." 

[I  am  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  omit  the  description  of  the 
vi.sit  and  conversation  of  Dr.  Omskirk,  which  is  portrayed  with  a  rich- 
ness of  ooloring  not  snrpas-sed  in  the  book.  Powerfully  as  the  doctor's 
character  is  presented,  however,  the  development  which  he  gives  to  the 

Slot  at  this  juncture  is  not  aii^cient  to  warrant  his  full-length  repro- 
udbn  here.  He  annooDoes  bimaelf  as  Sibyl's  guardian,  and  says  he 
baa  oome  to  tbank  the  Nortons  for  their  boroitauty  to  her.  His  talk 
find  manner  are  mysterious.  L'rotesque,  and  numorons ;  he  evinces  a 
singular  interest  in  the  hiilo<k  on  the  hill-top ;  he  has  much  talk 
wiUi  Aunt  Nashoba,  in  which  each  strives  to  outdo  the  other;  he  ques- 
tions Septimius  keenly  id>oat  his  studies,  but  feils  to  overcome  the  in- 
nate taciturnity  of  the  young  man;  and  at  leni^^fh  ho  (Ie^)art8y  leaving 
an  ambiguous  impression  behind  him, — the  tendency  bemg  to  regard 
him  as  a Tninihiifr.  with  an  unavowed  purpose  in  view.  At  a  later  period 
io  the  story  6eptimius  visits  him  in  Boston,  and  valuable  intbrraa- 
tion  r^arding  the  concoction  of  the  Elixir. 

BereresDoe  is  now  made  to  the  relations  between  Sose  and  Sibyl : 
the  former  gradually  wins  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  latter, 
though,  in  her  confidences,  Sibyl  always  f^eeras  to  withhold  some  vital 
secret, — somethin^^  wbifh'  she  burieil  even  from  herself.  Rose  half 
fancied,  too,  that  Sibyl  hud  some  purpose  in  living  with  them, — some 
veoolleetion  that  made  her  knit  her  bcow,  and  brought  flashes  into  her 
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eyes  •  but  tbese  dflmoiifltnitioiM  deoreiaed  as  time  went  od,  and  ft  oortam 
gentle  sorrow  took  itB  place. 

Meanwhile,  howover,  ll<)se'8  f  iniriinf"  acuteness  had  led  her  to  think 
that  Septimiua  was  regarded  by  Sibyl  with  a  strange  sort  of  iuterest, 
though  whether  it  more  resembled  hate  or  love  she  could  not  determine. 
The  symptoms  were  oontradictory ;  one  suooeeded  another ;  and  jubt 
as  Boee  bad  nearly  decided  to  adopt  one  view  of  the  matter,  aomethiog 
would  oocar  to  make  bar  iodine  to  the  opposite  one.  Sht  woold  have 
spoken  to  Septimius  on  the  snhjoot,  but  liis  un9pppoachablen(\«'5  held 
her  back,  and  she  mvf  no  re^uson  to  apprehend  that  lie  would  t  (Hi<  cive 
auy  ailachmeiit  fur  Sibyl.  Upou  the  wiiole,  Ilot^e  could  uut  but  wian, 
much  as  she  loved  Sibyl,  that  this  strange  conneetioo  with  her  woold 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  die  wonid  vanish  into  the  mystery  oat  of 
which  .shr  had  eome. 

One  «hiy,  the  iwo  girls,  returning  from  a  walk  throuirli  tlie  wootl.s, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  Septimius^  who  was  bending  down  over  the 
grave,  having  apparently  found  something  of  exoepdonal  interest  thore. 
From  this  point  we  may  take  up  oar  direct  quotation  from  the  mann- 
script.] 

Sibyl  laid  her  liaud  on  Kose's  dresa,  and  drew  her  back  a  little, 
pointing  with  her  finger  at  Septimius.  " He  has  found  a  prize,  now" 
said  she,  with  a  strange  little  lauffh. 

It  was  60  strange  a  laugh  that  Boee,  instead  of  looking  at  Sep- 
timius, looked  fir  t  at  her,  and  saw  such  an  exprt»f?sion  of  misehief  in 
her  evf"=  and  stiiiiiug  out  of  her  lijw,  all  m  hriglitcuing  up  the  face 
with  malign  intelligence,  that  she  half  beh'eved  Sihv  I  to  be  a  spirit 
of  evil.  Yet,  at  the  moment  when  this  Hpii^iiLi  h,  sfMurk-like^  ^kh^ 
impish  merriment  was  at  its  height,  an  acute  look  of  distress  assumed 
its  place,  her  ^es  filled^  she  wrung  hex  hands.  ''Woe!  woet"  mor- 
murrd  she. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sibyl?"  exclaimed  Rose,  in  alarm. 

**  He  has  found  it !"  repeated  she.    **  Look  at  him  V* 

This  time  Rose  looked,  and  saw  him  bending  over  the  mound,  ex- 
amining the  spot  with  absorbed  interest,  apparently  in  some  botanical 
specimen  that  he  found  there.  Now  he  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
gi»}<tnre  of  wonder,  or,  it  might  be,  of  thankfiilness ;  then  lie  rose  to 
his  feet  and  clasped  bis  hands,  then  knelt  down  again  and  ejoimined 
the  spot  doser  than  ever. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  what  he  has  found,"  said  Sibyl,  drawing 
Eose  along.  "  I  rt^ly  did  not  guess,  before,  what  an  enthusiastk:  lover 
of  botany  lie  i- !" 

As  they  drew  near  the  young  man,  she  sent  her  voice  before  her 
among  the  trees,  in  a  light,  airy  tone,  in  whidi  Rose  fancied  drteoted 
a  malign  quality,  though  at  another  time  she  might  have  thought  it  as 
cheerful  ari  the  note  of  a  bird. 

"  Wlmt  blossom  has  some  angel  dropped  there  that  interests  yoo 
so  much,  sober  Sir  Fh)rlst?" 

Septimius,  Indian-like,  was  at  once  as  composed  as  ever.  "  Ckime," 
said  he,  quietly,  "  perhaps  you  can  help  me.   I  find  here  a  flower  that 
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I  canuuL  acoouut  for.  You,  who  liave  aeeu  wbat  wouders  the  gardeners 
of  the  Old  World  produce,  can  perhaps  throir  some  lieht  apoa  it" 

^Ob,  no,  not  11"  said  Sibyl,  laughing.   <<But  I  think,  for  my 

part,  that  eartli  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  dwellers  on  it,  and 
flowers  of  Paradise  or  poisonous  herbe  spring  out  ot  it,  aooordiug  to 
what  sort  of  light  comes  from  the  eyes  that  look  upon  them/' 

**  Then  look  here/'  said  Septtmins,  quietly,  yet  wilh  a  sort  of  mean- 
ing in  hie  tone  that  came  there  in  spite  of  himadf.  "  Look  at  these 
bndsy  just  opemng,  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  soil,  or  ligiit  from  wbat 
eyes,  could  nave  caused  them  to  spring  up?  Speak,  learned  professor  !" 

A  crimson  flower  grew  on  the  turfy  mound,  close  to  the  ground; 
it  had  not  been  there  yesterday,  and  hence  wa^  nut  quite  in  bloom,  but 
eksed  its  red  petals  over  its  lieart.  There  was  no  stem  to  elevate  it 
from  the  soil,  do  leaves,  nothing  but  tiie  flower,  deep-set  in  soil,  like  a 
gem  more  than  anythinj;  else,  such  rich  color  it  had,  such  a  glow,  such 
a  shine  up)n  Its  petals.  On  such  of  its  petals  as  were  spread  abroad 
there  were  spots  of  glistening  jet :  else  it  was  all  crimson.  It  seemed 
not  a  flexible  flower,  bat  there  was  a  kind  of  fleshlinees  in  the  texture 
of  its  petals,  and  something  singular  in  the  way  it  clasped  them  over 
its  heart,  as  if  that,  at  all  events,  meant  not  to  be  disclosed.  The  son 
slione  full  down  upon  it,  as  if  to  woo  it  out  of  its  mystery,  but  it  was 
still  closely  fohled  ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  drops  of  dew,  or  else 
some  peculiar  moisture  of  the  flower,  that  appeared  to  ooze  from  the 
closed  phials,  oat  of  its  heart,  and  did  not  ezhale :  the  rich  oolor  of  the 
flower  itself  made  them  rsoemblo  drops  of  blood.  And  indesd,  to  one 
who  knew  the  mystery  of  that  little  mound,  it  might  have  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  flower  was  a  drop  of  crimson  ngony,  in  which  the  seoret 
of  death  had  burst  forth  from  the  virgin  and  innocent  earth. 

**  What  a  strange  flower  I"  said  Rose.    "  Has  it  any  fragrance  V 

**  Yes,  such  as  it  is,''  said  Sibyl,  bending  towards  it  and  ezpaiidine 
her  delicate  nostrils  ;  then,  shrinking  back,  "  But  I  like  it  not !  Ahl 
it  make?  rae  faint  I  Comp,  Kn><^,  let  us  leave  fiim  with  his  beatitifol 
flower  he  hn^'  hrouijht  to  light  It  should  Ix!  called  alter  his  n.uiio, 
and  make  lam  live  forever, — in  scientific  fame,  I  mean.  The  expaud- 
ing  Kortoniensis  I   Pah  I  it  has  an  uely  smell,  now  I  diink  of  il" 

With  one  of  those  freaks  of  petulance  to  which  she  was  liable,  she 
snatched  the  flower  from  the  soil,  whence  it  seemed  to  be  drawn  with 
difliculty,  niid  flung  it  away  with  her  whole  force.  Then,  flitting 
away  wiiii  sprite-like  laugiiter,  she  called  to  Rose  to  follow  her,  and 
made  her  escape  down  the  hill,  looking  back  and  clapping  her  hands 
as  she  saw  Septimias  stsndinir  stupefied  with  horror  at  the  sadden 
destrutnion  of  the  gem  which  Nators  had  just  oflered  him,  and  which 
heoould  not  but  suppose  to  have  a  purport  and  potenrv  ^vhich  the  r\ri 
of  the  wild  girl  bad  annihilated  forever.  But  neither  she  nor  any  oue 
could  liave  suf^)ected  \vhat  hop^,  what  immortal  projects,  he  had  con- 
nected with  that  flower ;  and  now  all  was  brought  to  nanght.  There 
is  rsason  to  think  that  Septimius  spent  the  whole  summer  night  on  the 
hill-top,  paein":  to  and  fro,  or  flinging  himself  down  and  pillowing  his 
head  on  Francis  Norton's  grave,  and  wildly  gesticulatinfr  beneath  the 
Stars,  and  howling  to  the  roar  of  the  wind  among  the  pines. 
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Andy  after  all«  there  iraa  no  oocaaioB  for  hie  distieas.  Natuve^-or 
whatever  power  aside  from  Nature  had  prodcwed  the  flowei^was  not 

«o  niiTJrnnily  as  he  supposed.  As  morninp;  hriiz-litencv],  spreading;  crim- 
son aii'l  L^old  for  the  new  day  to  tread  upon,  Sepiiiuius  ihnnv  his  dull 
eves  upon  the  grave,  which  all  niglit  long  hail  lain  a  black  heap,  ami 
there  oe  was  aorprieed  by  an  appearanoe  as  of  gems  glistening  and 
shining,  and  a  fragrance  heaWly  ascending  into  the  morning  air.  The 
hillock  glittered  with  these  sanguine  blossom*^',  pneh  on  the  same  precise 
pattern  as  the  first.  He  trembled,  as  if  the  buried  one  were  reappear- 
ing in  this  form  of  a  new  tiower.  He  ffrew  faint ;  j)erhaps  it  was  tlie 
sweet  but  heavy  odor :  the  grave  looked  stodded  with  fire,-^r  was  it 
blood  ?  He  plucked  one  of  the  fiowefs  and  polled  it  to  pieces.  There 
was  no  flexibility  in  the  petals. 

It  is  not  a  flower/'  he  said  to  himself.  Methioks  it  is  a  sort  of 
scarlet  toadstool." 

WiiuU;;ver  it  was,  tliere  was  and  continued  to  be  a  roost  abundant 
growth  of  it  on  the  hilloek,  sangoine  hearts  breaking  oat  oonttmtally. 
Tii^  had  no  roots,  and  lasted  but  a  day  in  perfection,  and  the  next 
morning  were  decayed,  and  tlieir  fragrance  chanp:cd  to  something  dis- 
agreeable ;  80  that  every  morning  Septimius's  first  care  was  to  weed  up 
the  whole  crop  of  yesterday  and  fling  them  away, — a  task  which  he 
performed  wito  infinite  disgust  and  repugnance,  shoddering  as  if  he 
were  tonehing  the  decaying  mortslity  of  Franeis  Norton.  Was  it 
indeed  the  ric^  growth  of  the  heart  of  his  slain  foeman  ?  How  rich  a 
heart  must  it  be,  if  it  could  long:  supply  f«uch  a  daily  crop  !  He  must 
make  haste  to  avail  himself  of  it,  if  it  were  indwl  available,  since 
any  day  the  production  might  cease,  and  he  iind  uuly  the  ghastly  heap 
of  yesterday.  Thoa  spunmi  and  excited,  he  applied  htmeeu  with  more 
fiiree  and  aasidnity  than  ever  to  eydving  the  intricacies  of  the  old 
mannsoript 

[This  must  be  the  last  of  our  extracts  from  Hawthorne's  man uscriut, 
either  condensed  or  uncondensed.  It  remains  to  outline  the  remainder 
of  the  etorr,  which  moves  on  substantially  the  same  lines  as  in  "Se^ 
timius."    Septimius  is  in  orgoit  need  of  iofi>rmation  as  to  what  use  is 

to  be  niafle  (if  any)  of  the  cr?m9on  flowers  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Elixir  ;  and.  Aunt  Nashoba  chancing  to  fall  seriously  ill  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  occurs  to  him  to  tiy  the  eflect  oi  putting  one  of  the  flowers 
into  her  fitvorite-  hecb^ink.  It  was  a  risky  experiment;  and  the 
poor  eld  lady,  either  for  that  reason  or  some  other,  gives  up  the  ghoet 
soon  after  drinking  the  mixture.  Septimius  then,  at  Sibyl's  suggestion, 
sets  out  for  Boston  to  conmilt  Dr.  Omskirk  n«  to  the  proper  use  of  tlie 
flower.  The  doctor  gives  him  certain  directions,  which  he  follows, 
and  at  length,  after  many  trials,  actually  succeeds  in  producing  a  liquid 
whicb  seems  to  answer  to  the  dessription  of  the  fimtons  Drimc  of  fan- 
mortality. 

Sibyl,  wlio  lias  all  along  preside*!  ovor  his  effort'!,  without  taking 
any  actual  part  in  them,  is  present  on  the  night  of  his  final  triumph, 
and  he  invites  her  to  quatt  with  him  the  magic  draught  and  be  the 
partner  of  his  endless  existenoe.  He  foracasiB  the  sneoesnve  st^  of 
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ihiB  interminable  life,  specifying  how  he  means  to  pass  the  ceotniiM ; 

and  she  listois  with  a  smUe,  and,  when  he  pauses,  ever  asks  him, 
"  Well,  and  what  next  ?"  At  length,  when  many  thousand  years  have 
thus  been  passed,  in  imagination,  he  ])repares  to  drink.  But  she 
snatches  the  goblet  fruiu  him,  and  drinks  before  him ;  and  tiieii,  as  he 
18  aboat  to  take  the  goblet  from  her,  she  lets  it  fall  upon  the  floor,  and 
it  is  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  precious  drink  is  spilled. 

He  cries  out  in  rage  and  despair;  but  she  smiles,  and  presses  her 
hand  over  lier  heart.  She  is  dying,  and  she  explains  to  him  that  the 
drink,  instead  of  being  an  Elixir  of  Ivife,  is  a  deadly  p^>!Pon.  The 
flower  from  which  it  was  distilled  was  not  a  flower,  but  a  fungus, 
doeely  resembling  in  appearance  the  tme  flower  of  the  legend,  hut  of 
properties  most  rapodte  to  it.  It  had  Ixn^n  her  original  Intention  to 
encourap^e  him  to  brew  the  poi?on,and  to  kill  hinisclf  with  it,  she  h^'myr 
abetted  in  the  scheme  by  Dr.  Omskirk.  Septiniius  was  lu  r  enemy 
because  he  had  slain  Francis  Norton,  whom  she  had  loved,  and  who 
had  mined  her ;  and  the  doctor  desii-ed  his  death  because  he  was  the 
trae  heir  of  Smttheirs  Hall.  But  Sibyl  had  discovered  too  late  that 
she  loved  Septimius,  instead  of  hating  him ;  and  therefore  she  had 
dntrtk  the  drnuL^ht  of  death  henelf,  and  baid  saved  the  life  of  him 
whom  she  had  plotted  to  destroy. 

The  nextmorniug,  Septimius  had  disappeared,  and  was  never  again 
beard  of,  though  some  said  that  he  had  gone  to  England  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  ancestral  estates.  Rose  and  Robert  are  married.  Dr. 
Omskirk  vanishes,  in  bad  odor,  his  schemes  having  miscarnVl  ;  and  the 
problem  of  tlie  Elixir  of  Immortality  is  still  as  mysterion^  ;!s  t  ver.] 

JiUMtn  Hawthorne. 

THB  END. 


HER  80N0. 

AND  I  would  sing,"  she  said,  "some  wondrous  things 
To  lifi  liigh  souls  to  higlier  planes  of  thought, 
And  I  would  wear  a  crown  of  larae  all  wrought 
With  jewels,  and  the  world  would  hear  me  sing." 
And,  while  she  spoke,  the  sunlight  fell  around. 
And  crowned  her  with  its  glory,  and  a  bird 
Filled  the  bright  space  with  music,  while  she  heard 
And  wondered,  and  was  silent,  as  spell-bound. 
Then  cried  she,  "  God  I"  she  cried,  "  and  must  I  sing 
While  no  one  heedeth,  even  as  but  now 
Thb  bird  hath  sung  and  asketh  never  word 
Of  piaise?**    Then  from  her  heart,  =on2f,  tr!nm|Ailljp 
In  joy,  arose,  loud,  clear,  and  on  each  ixingh 

The  blossoms  burst,  and  all  the  springtime  heard. 

JBettn  Qfuet  StnUh. 
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REMINJBCENGEBs  MEMORIEB  OF  ENGLAND* 

I HAVE  many  pleasing  recoUectiona  of  tbe  |)oet  Tom  Moore,  whom 
I  met  repeatedly  iriien  I  was  oonDeoled  witb  the  American  Lega- 
tioo  at  London,  daring  the  administration  of  Uardn  Yati  Buren. 
Moore  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  modern  £nglish 
poets.  His  lodgement  in  the  affections  of  the  people  was  due  mainly 
to  his  "  Irish  Melodies,"  for  they  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
everywhere,     the  wind  touches  the  eeolian  harp. 

He  thoroughly  understood  what  belonged  to  numan  sympathies,  and 
aa  a  master  he  proved  that  knowledge  in  sonic  of  the  most  exquisite 
ppvbiffions  of  a  cultured  fancy.  Tt  is  hardly  possible  to  select  from 
tin*  class  of  Moore's  writinfrf  the  best  from  the  iK'ttcr.  There  is  per- 
ha|»a  not  a  village  in  any  of  oiur  Stfttcs  where  m>me  fair  child  cannot 
he  foond  who  will  sing  selections  from  Moora^s  Melodies  and  aoooro{)any 
herself  on  the  piano.  Suine  of  them  arc  so  touehingly  beantifui  that 
they  impress  themselves  indelibly  on  maiden  momnri'.  And  thn?  the 
taste  is  cultivated  and  developed,  and  80  it  is  that  Moore  is  so  well 
known  and  m  popular  in  this  day. 

One  of  the  delights  of  my  residence  in  London  was  to  meet,  in  oer> 
tain  special  circles  of  sodety,  literary  celebrities.  One  of  these  promi- 
nent cin^les  gathered  around  the  charming  Lady  Morgan,  who  was  as 
genial  and  nccompli?h(Hl  as  she  was  fn^ciTintiiifr.  She  made  her  recep- 
tion-rooms the  resort  of  the  famous  literary  men  and  women  of  that 
day.  It  was  in  1838  that  she  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  Her 
weekly  receptions  were  among  the  most  attractive  in  London.  Lady 
Morgan's  literaty  diaracter  is  well  known  ;  she  has  written  much,  and 
po^^sibly  may  be  remenilxTcd  best  as  the  author  of  "  The  Wild  Irish 
Girl."  Lady  Blessington,  Count  D'Orsay,  Disraeli,  N.  P.  Willis,  Laud- 
seer,  Sydney  Smith,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  literary  people  and  artists 
of  any  celebrity  of  that  day,  w^  to  be  found,  at  time^  at  Lady  Morgan's 
receptions. 

Lady  Morgan's  sister,  who  married  Sir  John  Clark,  lived  in  Dub- 
lin. She  had  not  the  literary  culture  or  ability  passessed  by  her  sister, 
but  she  was  attracted  by  like  society.  Her  receptions  in  Dublin  were 
the  resort  of  the  jprumint;nt  and  distinguished  members  of  the  society 
of  that  city.  Visiting  her  with  a  letter  of  introduction  finom  Lad^ 
Morgan,  opportunity  was  aflorded  me  to  enjoy  her  charming  hospi- 
tality. 

Once  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Lady  Clark  she  asked  if  I  was  dis- 


*  Mr.  Vbux,  who  u  one  of  tbe  most  intc  iteliug  figures  in  tho  social  and  polit- 
icul  history  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  during  his  long  and  useful  life  ha»  held  many 
placM  of  honor  and  truat  at  home  and  ftbr<wd,  will  follow  up  ihU  instalment  of  hU 
KtninUoencea  with  othei*  dealing  with  his  life  at  home,  and  the  many  distinc^ui^hed 
Americans  whooi  ho  hna  kii  'wn.  Mr,  Vnux's  ftotivo  ji';  t'  ij  uiun  in  Hllnin^ 
wide  knowledge,  and  his  intimacy  witb  tho  leading  men  of  bis  time  give  a  peculiar  . 
TalttS  to  hit  remiDiictineei.— Bi». 
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engaged  the  following  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  i  acoordinglj  waited 
upon  her.  ukI  ebe  Emd,  ''I  am  so  glad  joa  eame^  fer  I  luive  ma  msz- 
peoled  pleaHurc  for  fWi  I  wut  yen  to  aooonpany  me  to  a  musical 
party  at  Mr.  CConnell's."  There  were  pathemf  there  alwut  fifty 
people,  probably  the  selected  celebrities  of  Dublin  eocietv.  There  was 
mueic  and  soug  and  oouversation.  Tiie  liarp  and  the  ptano  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  and  beaotittil  women  and  titled  men, 
when  a  simdeo  eikiioe  pervaded  the  voom.  So  striking  was  the  effect 
of  this  aiknoe  that  our  cunoaify  was  aroused  to  know  what  had  cauaed  it 
My  curiositv  ofirrieil  me  to  a  yroiip  wliicih  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Crofisinp  tlie  rooui,  a  lady  sto{)jv  <l  sue  and  said,  "  Isn't  this  ohanninj^?*' 
"Will  you  pray  tell  me  why  V  '  1  au8wered.  "Tom  Moore  is  about 
to  sing  some  of  his  Melodies  and  aooompany  himself  on  the  piano.'' 
To  attempt  lo  deioribe  the  effect  of  that  hmf-hour,  whioh  Js  jet  msh  in 
my  memory,  is  next  impfissible. 

Tom  Moore  singing  his  own  Melodir"<  !  Could  there  Ix?  a  more 
signal  instance  of  the  charm  of  poetry  aud  the  delights  of  music? 
Tom  Moon  1  When  the  circle  broke  np,  and  he  left  the  piano,  I  was 
introduced  to  him.  He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand^  and,  without 
relinquishing^  his  ^rasp,  took  me  to  a  sofa,  where  we  sat  together.  "  So, 
Mr.  Vaux,  you  are  from  the  United  States «Eiid  the  poet,  "Pray 
tell  me,  from  which  one  of  your  sovereignties  "  Pcnnsyivania,  and 
Philadelphia.''  "  Oh  !  Philadelphia !  Yes,  yes :  I  remember  my  stay 
thera:  its  Quaker  eitiiens,  their  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  quiet  truth- 
ftilness,  impressed  me  very  much.  Well,  tell  me,  has  it  changed  in 
latter  times?  I  w!"^!*  T  \\".\'^  young  enonj^h  to  go  b;if^k  to  America.  I 
shall  always  rejjret  some  ot  the  mistaken  I  made  while  in  America. 
Unfortunately,  tuev  are  written.  Do  tell  me  if  I  Imve  yet  some  friends 
in  your  eoantry  f  ^  Telling  him  that  in  tiie  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  the  United  States  everywhere  Moore^s  Melodies  were  among  the 
hon«ehold  ^ods, — that  a  travellfr  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  could 
not  fail  to  hear  some  of  these  Meltxlies  sung,  showing  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  tlieir  marvellous  beauty, — he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and, 
taming  his  ftoe  towards  me.  with  team  in  his  eyes,  said,  Oh,  is  that 
poflsibM?''  Aseoring  him  that  he  had  friends,  as  this  evidence  must 
prove,  and  that  he  need  have  no  fear  but  that  his  fame  had  an  abiding 
resting-place  on  our  side  of  tbf  Atlantio,  and  trying  to  express  to  him 
the  effect  of  what  I  had  just  iicard,  and  saying  that  the  recollection  * 
wooid  be  one  of  the  treasures  of  my  life,  he  said,  ''And  really  yon  were 
gratiiie<l  ?"  He  paused,  and  then  itsmarked,  "  Let  me  sing  you  one 
farewell."  He  rose,  went  to  the  piano,  the  crowd  following  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  sang  The  Harp  that  once  thnNish  Tan's 
Balis." 

When  the  applause  ceased,  turning  to  me  he  said,  **  I  know  my 
American  friends  reraanber  'The  Last  Rose  of  Summer/"  and  sang 
with  deep  feeling  that  exouisite  song* 

He  waw  thpn  mirrounded  by  the  oompatiy  :  the  eonverKition  was  of 
course  animate<i,  and  everybody  was  delighted.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, cx>miug  to  me,  he  said, "  May  I  ask  you  a  favor  ?  I  feel  a  little 
exhaiiBted, — not  veiy  well ;  and  possibly,  as  your  cairiaga  is  here,  you 
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win  aooompany  me  home."  In  a  few  miiiutn  we  entered  the  euv 
riege^  and,  leaving  him  at  his  lodgings,  I  departe<l. 

Tom  Moore  was  a  short  mnn,  with  a  clear-ciit,  classic  face,  ronnf] 
head,  curly  hair,  and  an  expreasion  «nrh  as  you  would  ex|>ect  from  a 
man  of  Ihh  diameter,  aoquiremeuto,  and  position.  His  mannere  were 
ffee  from  all  taint  c«  self-asBertion,  placid,  genial,  and  he  really  was 

what  you  would  expect  the  author  of  Memo's  Melodies  to  be.  He 

spoke  of  the  Unite<!  States  without  reserve,  indicating  a  ileep  interest 

in  the  future  of  this  country.    His  regret  was  sincere  that  ho  never 

expected  to  be  able  to  visit  America  again,  the  land  he  loveii  su  well. 
«  *  «  *  •  *  *  *' 

The  name  of  CyConneli  suggests  an  incident  which  at  the  time 
was  interesting.  Andrew  8tevenson,  of  Virginia,  Speaker  of  the 
Honw  of  Congress,  and  a  devoted  friend  nf  Andrew  Jackson,  wa^ 
minister  to  Entjland.  He  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent-looking 
men  in  appearance  one  need  wish  to  see, — something  like  Sam  Houston 
of  Texas,  only  not  quite  so  stoat :  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  cut  dose 
to  the  scalp ;  he  wore  no  beard,  was  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  nz 
ftet  two  inches  tiill. 

Of  ooiir«f»  he  attracted  attention  r  \'(  rvwhere.  He  -was  a  great  lia- 
vorite  in  Ix)ndon,  tor  his  demeanor  was  siueulariy  dignified  and  pru- 
dent Orao^l  in  manner,  hewasacoltnrea  stirtesman  and  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  political  history  of  his  ootintry  and  of  the  times  in 
whidi  he  lived.  At  one  of  tiiose  public  banquets  in  London  which  it 
wa'*  ]iroj>er  for  an  American  minister  to  attend  he  was  selected  to  reply 
to  the  toast,  "  To  the  Diplomatic  Corps."  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  s*ay 
that  his  speeches  on  such  occasion.^  were  received  witii  wiiat  in  the 
United  States  might  be  called  "  uproarioos  aiiplanse."  lo  style,  man- 
ner, and  delivery  they  were  so  directly  the  opposite  of  a  speech  by  an 
English  Ftatesman,  that  the  charm  of  his  style  and  the  nov(^1ty  of  his 
manner  carried  the  au<lience  awav.  Having  such  a  reputation,  of 
course  lie  was  a  favorite  among  ail  wiio  knew  him. 

It  that  some  political  meeting  was  hdd,  in  Mandiester,  I 
think,  at  which  Daniel  O'Connell  referred  to  "  The  American  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James"  in  terms  and  with  language  that  were 
wholly  unjustifiable.  This  speech  was  reported  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  The  American  consul  at  Mancnester  sent  Mr.  Steven^n 
*  the  paper  containing  this  alleged  speet>h,  with  a  letter  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  oommenting  empbaticaUy  on  the  objeetioiMibie  language. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  London  Ex-Governor  Hamilton  of  South 
Carolina,  w^ho  it  was  said  was  engaged  in  trying  to  prevail  upon  the 
Engli.sh  government  to  recognize  the  independence  oi  Texas.  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  education  and 
training  specially  fitted  him  for  tiie  dnty  aadgned  to  him  In  London. 
There  was  also  present,  nt  this  time,  Gaptain  iTiehoison,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  who,  leaving  iiis  ship  at  Portsmouth  lor  vqpttiB,  came  to 
L(Hidon  to  report  to  the  American  lif'gtitinTi. 

When  a  copy  of  O'Connell's  reported  speech  was  received,  Mr. 
Stevenson  read  it  with  surprise  and  indignation.  The  language  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Mr.  OXSomieU  was  so  inappropriate  and  mNKONNia 
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thai  nodce  was  required  to  be  takoi  of  il  The  gentlemen  to  iHiom  I 
have  referred,  and  one  ^ntleman  from  New  York  and  another  from 
Boston  who  were  travelling  in  Europe  and  stopping  temporaniy  in 
JLondon,  were  asked  to  give  their  opiniun  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Their  mdigoation  at'llfar.  (yCoiuielrfl  ko^uage  waa  unfiMitatinglj  ez- 
ppond.  After  calm  consideration,  reoogninng  Mr.  Stevenson's  official 
position,  as  well  as  Mr.  (yConnell's  prominence  in  public  life,  it  was 
decided  that  Mr.  CConneU  should  be  asked  to  ezphun  his  motive  fiw 
using  such  lang:iiage. 

Idr.  Stevenson  uddresised  a  note  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  subb'tanoe  ui 
which  was  that  he  had  jreoeived  a  newspaper  eontaining  *  reported 
speedi  of  hiSy  in  which  he  had  used  the  following  ^vords,  wbiob  were 
extraete<l  from  the  printe<l  sjieech,  and  aske<l  an  explanation. 

The  question  then  aro^ie  how  this  note  was  to  be  delivered.  It  was 
important  that  it  should  be  given  to  Mr.  O'Connell  personallj.  Of 
course  each  of  the  gentlemen  in  oonsiiltition  proflfared  his  services  to 
nndertake  ajpeisonal  delivery  of  the  note.  Mr.  Stevenson  would  not 
permit  an  officer  of  the  American  navy,  or  Governor  Hamilton,  to  be 
oonnecteil  with  the  affair ;  a?)*!  as  the  other  gentlemen  were  srojonrnerv, 
tilt  ir  services  were  deem^  unnecessary.  Mr.  Stevenson  selected  me  to 
perform  this  somewhat  delicate  task. 

At  the  proper  time  I  went  to  Mr.  COonneU'a  lodging  in  London. 
The  servant  who  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  my  knock  said  Mr. 
0*ConneIl  was  in,  but  refused  to  see  any  trenfleniMn  unless  his  card  was 
sent  to  him  in  advance.  As  the  only  card  i  tiion  had  in  tuy  pocket 
was  an  othcial  one,  on  the  inst^ini  it  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  card 
might  suggest  the  purposes  of ^  ray  visit^  and  I  told  the  servant  that  I 
would  seeMr.  O'Connell  again,  and  left  the  door.  I  thought  it  was 
likely  that  I  would  meet  him  personally  at  the  lieform  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  When  I  went  there,  the  steward  of  the  dub  informed 
me  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  then  in  the  building,  and,  as  it  was 
lat(^  he  wonld  hardly  come  there  before  goiut;  to  Parliament.  The  last 
resort  was  the  Ftoliament  House. 

Having  the  enh-ie  to  the  less-frequented  avenue  to  the  House,  I 
went  in,  an<1  nt  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Parliament  I 
asked  the  otiieer  in  cfmi^^e  if  Mr.  O'Connell  hail  gone  in.  He  said,  no, 
but  it  was  most  likely  he  would  come  iu  a  tew  minutes.  The  corridor 
along  which  the  members  cams  to  enter  the  House  gave  an  oppor-  * 
tunity  from  its  position  to  observe  those  who  were  coming  in  ;  and  I 
waite<I,  observing  the  members  as  they  passed.  Directly  I  observed 
Mr.  O'Connell  walking  arm  in  arm  witii  a  gentleman  with  whom  ho 
was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Mr,  O'Connell  was  tall,  heavily 
built,  wim  a  striking  head,  and  of  imposing  uppearauoe.  He  ooidd 
not  be  mistaken.  I  had  often  seen  him  before.  To  act  promptly  and 
with  discretion,  knowing  that  I  was  within  the  control  or  the  govern' 
raent  of  the  House,  I  took  the  note  and  turned  the  address  side  under, 
presenting  the  flying  seal  up.  Stepping  up  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  said, 
"  Mr.  O'Connell,  this  note  is  for  you,"  and  handed  it  to  him.  He 
sto|>ped  a  moment  in  his  oonvewatlon,  withdrew  his  arm,  and,  totning 
towuds  me,  took  the  note.   While  he  was  engaged  in  looking  for  the 
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address,  T  gracefully  withdrew,  and  before  any  aft  or  rcnirtrk  of  his  I 
was  out  of  sitjlit.  Of  course  I  wos  anxious  to  report  the  reeuit  of  my 
proceed iii^t')  &ud  ou  airiviu^  at  ilie  uiHceof  the  legation  I  gave  a  state- 
roentof  wont  liadtrui9|Hre£  The  ftrt  that  the  note  had  been  deliTttrad 
panoimlly  to  Mr.  CyOcaiiiell  was  very  satigfactoiy. 

Mr.  Stevenson  consideretl  that  the  greatest  cDmpIInient  he  could 
pay  his  American  fncnds  in  London  was  to  ask  tliem  to  a  Virginia 
diuoer.  De»iriug  to  testify  his  thauki^  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  in- 
terest  they  had  taken  in  this  aflkir,-  be  mid,  "  Now  wa  will  go  in  to  a 
Yii^nia  dinner,"  and  we  assembled  around  the  duraer-tabley  on  which 
was  a  Virginia  ham,  acorn-fed,  ruis^-d  on  his  own  estate  in  Albemarle^ 
with  chickens  from  home,  and  other  dislies  not  important  enough  to  name. 
Tlu  be  hams  were  remarkable :  the  animals  were  fed  on  acorUi»  exclu- 
sively, beine  allowed  to  roam  the  woods  when  the  acorns  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  flavor  of  the  meat  was  ddickMiBb  It  waa  a  ehannuig 
dinner,  full  of  anecdotes  of  American  men  who  had  earned  high  rqMi- 
tation  in  public  atTnh-s  at  home  and  ahroad.  Mr.  Stevenson  told  us 
many  interesting  aiie<"«lot<«  of  Andrew  Jackson,  none  of  which,  within 
my  Knowledge,  have  ever  been  printed.  The  references  made  to  Van 
BoreOy  OUhoun,  Benton,  Silaa  Wright,  Governor  Harqy,  and  men  of 
that  lank  and  period,  were  brilliant  and  deeply  interesting.  The  aberry 
gave  aest  to  the  conversation,  arid  the  party  hrokc  np,  rather  p-lad,  I 
think,  of  the  incident  which  had  oaused  so  charming  and  memorable 
an  entertainment. 

No  reply  was  received  to  the  note  which  I  had  given  Mr.  CConnell 
antil  twoitV'fiHir  hours  afler  I  liad  delivered  it  to  him.  If  I  now 
can  remember  correctly  the  substance  of  the  answer,  it  was  that  Mr. 
OTotni'  lI  was  "  not  responsible  for  thn  report  printed  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian^  of  which  an  extract  had  i>cen  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
not  used  the  language  ascribed  to  him." 

This  answer  waa  coocfanivey  and  nothing  else  ooald  be  done  but  ao- 
oept  it>  And  ao  a  duel  between  an  American  miniver  and  the  great 
Commoner  of  Ireland  was  r^vcrfi d  by  the  dirscretion  of  Mr  OTVmnell. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  never  eeuMHwi  by  his  home  government  for  the 
spirit  he  had  displayed  on  this  occasion. 


HJ8  SERMON. 

FORGIVENESS  was  his  theme,  and,  lol 
What  words  with  eloquence  aglow  ! 
Their  line  penoasivcncss  he  knew 
Sped  like  winged  6re  firom  pew  to  pew ! 
And  yet,  nyx)n  his  homeward  way, 
He  met  relentlessly  that  day 
An  ancient  enemy  who  pied 
Forpv«>es8  fbr  an  ill  long  dead, 
Ana  in  qoick  words  with  wrath  aglow 
He  ailenoed  his  iwentaat  fiw  I 

William  M.  Ma^ 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  TORRES  8TRAIT8 

ISLANDER, 

BETWEEN  Cape  York»  the  most  northerly  eztranuty  of  Australia, 
and  that  islaiul  of  marvob,  New  Guiuea,  is  a  narrow  strait  wliicli 
jx^HMesaes  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  dangerous  of  all  water-routes.  Scattered  among  its  coral  reefs  are 
DtuneroiiB  islands,  varying  in  sise  from  a  tiny  sand-bank  to  a  hilly  island 
some  twelve  miles  across,  in  some  of  which  I  spent  many  months  of  1888 
and  1889.  Situated  well  in  the  tropics,  the  sun  beats  fiercely  upon  these 
islands,  but  the  climate  is  for  the  e^^n-iter  portion  of  the  year  temporfvl 
by  the  prevailing  southeast  trade- wind.  At  the  change  of  monjsoont) 
and  at  intervals  during  the  rainy  season  dead  oalms  occur,  and  the  sun 
poors  down  its  vertical  rays  on  tfao  heated  soil  and  oo  the  ghusy  sea. 
The  sand-beach  dazzles  the  eye  inth  its  ^lare  and  bnrns  the  feet  vith 
ite  heat.  At  ptirh  times  life  in  the  daytime  becomes  endnml^le  i  nly 
when  passed  in  quietness  and  shade ;  the  relief  of  the  evening,  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  glory  of  the  early  morning,  how- 
ever, are  oompensatioiis  for  the  burden  and  bent  of  the  da^. 

The  sandy  inlets  rarely  have  more  than  a  vegetation  of  low  smib, 
but  the  rocky  hills  of  the  western  islands  are  more  or  less  clothed  with 
trees.  Still,  there  u  a  somewhat  poverty-stricken  appearance  in  many 
of  them,  especially  towards  the  clode  of  the  dry  season.  It  is  only  in 
the  few  volcanic  islands  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Stiatts  that  ve^ 
tatioD  beooBMB  rampant,  and  there  one  finds  large  areas  covered  with 
eoco-nut  paints  and  w*iMHM>a  and  gardens  of  yams  and  sweet  {lotaloes. 

No  indigenous  marnninls  inlml^it  (hf>se  islands,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  resident  birds,  none  of  wliich  are  jmrticularly  remarkable.  Twice 
a  year  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Btraitu  is  traversed  by  great  flocks 
of  the  large  white^nd-btlack  pigiaon  oommonlv  known  as  the  Torres 
Straits  pigeon,  in  its  annual  migrstiooa  to  and  from  New  Quinea  and 
North  Queensland. 

However  interef;ting  a  locality  may  be  to  the  naturalist,  to  the  mw)r- 
ity  of  people  the  greatest  interest  lias  in  its  human  inhabitants.  The 
app^rance  and  mode  of  living  of  other  people  alwaj^  exote  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  oomnarison  is  more  or  less  nnconsdonsly  made  with 
the  standard  man,  one's  self.  There  is  often  a  larking  suspicion  that 
"  nativf^;"  am  scarcely  human  Ijcingf?  in  the  pame  sensp  thnt  we  civil- 
ized j>eople  are.  Rather  tiiey  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  human-likr 
beings,  of  the  saine  form  and  6ube>tance,  but  with  another  essence.  The 
soli&ily  of  the  human  rue  is  still  for  the  majority  a  theoiy,  not  a 
belief  which  determines  actions.  An  intimate  and  friendly  acquaint- 
nnee  with  savai^es  breaks  down  many  prejudieef,  and  whil^'  it  often 
revt^ls  nKxles  of  tliought  and  traits  of  character  whicii  are  all  but  in- 
compreheugible  to  us  with  our  specializ^i  Aryan  oivilization,  yet  homan 
natue  is  dbplayed  at  every  tun,  and  oommon  impulses  and  sympathiea 
link  the  eztramas  of  human  Ibim. 
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Let  us  now  endeavor  to  cntch  a  glimpse  of  what  the  natives  of  these 
iislanfls  thought  and  did  before  they  were  brouglit  lace  to  face  with  the 
white  mati  and  his  aggiessive  culture.  Nor  i«  it  a  far  i'etros>pect.  Thirty 
yearn  ago  do  iotdligept  interooorae  bad  taken  place  between  the  nativeB 
and  Europeans,  save  in  the  case  of  the  naturahsts  on  board  the  Fly  and 
the  Rattlesnake.  Maegillivray  especially  has  given  us  some  interesting 
detail  of  native  customs;  but  no  real  modification  of  native  ha^uts  re- 
sulted trom  the  casual  visits  of  vessels  to  Torres  Straits.  Now,  to  use 
the  nativei^  own  pathetie  expression,  "  all  finish/'  Good  and  bftd  alike 
in  the  editaie  of  natiirei  ia  awamped  by  the  infinenoe  of  while  and  Sooth- 
Sea  men. 

Unfettered  with  even  a  rnLr,  the  man  stands  forth  unconiioious  of 
nudity,  a  bronze  statue  with  the  texture  of  velvet,  active,  supple,  well 
proportioned,  usually  of  a  noisier  exprasBion  of  face,  the  black,  frizzl  v 
liair  often  falling  in  mop-like  ringlets  loand  the  head.  Vanity  is  mani- 
fested by  personal  adornment;  a  aim  pie  shell  ornament  may  be  sua- 
pendefl  ro'md  the  neck,  and  the  septum  of  the  now?  is  perforated  for 
the  occa-sioiiul  insertion  of  a  white  siieil  bar  or  skewer.  The  ear,  too, 
has  been  tampered  with  ;  the  lobe,  hugely  distended  by  dumb>bel]-shaped 
pieees  of  wood,  may  become  tattered  and  torn  and  hang  like  a  fleshy 
pendant,  wabbling  with  every  raoveioent.  The  mairin  of  the  ear  and 
the  lobe,  usually  perforatcil  with  small  holes,  may  be  necked  with  seetls, 
stmw=.  flowers,  or  what  not.  Our  islander  knows,  too,  how  effective  a 
blossoiu  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus  looks  in  bis  hair.  But  when  dressed 
for  the  danee  he  is  seen  in  his  glory :  truly  the  art  of  barbarism  as 
then  displayed  is  wonderfuL 

Propriety  clothes  the  woman  in  a  leaf  petticoat  which  eztmds  from 
the  waist  t^  the  kiiws.  Uniformity  in  BivU^  does  not  ner-e^isanlv  exist 
even  in  the  same  island,  and  the  dress  may  be  made  of  shredded  bauaua- 
leaf,  of  the  frond  of  the  sago-palm,  of  bark  from  a  tree,  or  of  other  mate- 
rials, separately  or  in  oumbioation.  Their  natural  colon  may  be 
tain«l,  or  they  may  be  dyed  with  quiet  tertiary  colors  which  harmoniae 
beautifully  with  the  soft  dark-brown  skin  of  the  girls.  The  hair  is 
usually  cut  ^hort ;  it  is  le.ss  trouble  so,  and  they  cannot  find  much 
time  ibr  personal  adorumeut;  this  is  lafi  for  the  more  leisured  claaS| 
•^the  men. 

With  a  fair  d^ree  of  intelligenoe  and  of  lively  disposition,  excitable 

and  demonstrative,  the-c  people  offer  a  markeil  contrast  to  the  neighhor- 
\nrr  Australians  ;  for  our  friends  mtp  Papuans,  and  are  conscious  of  their 
superiority  over  the  Australian  black.  Other  characteristics  will  exhibit 
themaelires  as  we  proceed. 

Even  suf^osing  it  is  allowed  to  be  born  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  baby  is  permitted  to  live :  that  privi- 
lecff^  f^n  t>p  <rrantefl  by  the  father  alone.  Th«^  mother  duly  inquires  of 
her  husband  concerning  the  fate  of  the  newly-born  infant,  and  should 
he  say,  ^^Mcurcma  teio"  she  forthwith  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand-b^ch,  and 
the  little  itnBger  m  seen  no  more. 

Should  it  not  be  considered  "too  hard  work*'  to  provide  fat  their 
offspring,  the  parents  behave  in  -m  exemplary  manner,  and  are  ns  aflbo- 
tionate  as  needs  be,  for  infanticide  is  simply  their  traditional  method  of 
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solving  the  population  pi*oblem.  Though  they  h  ive  no  uatues  for  num- 
bers higher  than  two,  and  will  probahl/  ever  remain  ignorant  as  to  the 
distinction  between  arithmedeal  and  geometrical  progression,  they  long 
ago  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  popalatioo  tenets  to  outgrow  the  food- 
supply.  Emigration  being  ptaotiOBlly  impossible,  and  starvation  being 
undesimblc,  the  simplest  remedy  was  to  limit  the  number  of  the  off- 
spring, and  to  do  that  before  the  matter  was  complicated  by  the  devel- 
opment of  pareuiai  uifectiou. 

Maternal  aolioitnde  is  early  ezfaihifeed,  as  by  oft-ryoated  stiokiiig  by 
the  haii<l  the  mother  seeks  to  mould  the  head  of  her  m&nt  aooordiDg  to 
the  fashion  approved  by  tradition,  Tluse  gentle  passes  over  the  soft 
head  of  tlie  babe  may  often  Ije  found  to  have  left  a  definite  and  perma- 
nent imj)ression  ou  the  skull  throughout  life.  They  are  content  with 
inflnencing  the  form  of  thdr  children's  sknlls ;  our  mothers  try  to  mrert 
their  soft  influence  on  the  brains  and  character  of  their  o£&prii^. 

The  happy  childhood  passes  ail  too  quickly, — no  lessons  to  learn,  no 
clothes  to  tear,  no  washing?  of  faces  or  sorubbing  of  nails.  There  are 
plenty  of  crabs  to  be  caught  on  <he  shore,  and  with  much  shontinj^  and 
splashing  tish  may  be  t»peared  witii  the  small  pronged  iish-spear,  or  pos- 
sibly caught  with  hook  and  line.  Toy  bows  and  anowa  affiiid  modi 
gport,  wheUier  in  aiming  at  a  mark  or  in  shooting  at  birds. 

All  the  games  serve  to  train  the  eve  and  hand,  upon  the  expertness 
of  which  success  in  after-life  mainly  depends;  aud  this  is  not  without 
present  advantage,  for  the  more  the  youngsters  catch  the  more  they 
will  have  to  eat,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they  praotioally  support 
themselves. 

Lads  and  lassies  grow  up,  to  be  wooed  aud  won ;  but  before  mar- 
riage is  entered  upon,  the  lad  ba~  to  l>ecome  initiated  into  the  rights 
and  duties  of  manhood.  Maniioixi  is  with  us  a  gradual  development 
of  youth  ]  with  all  bavages  it  is  a  state  of  privilege,  the  full  advantages 
of  whioh  can  be  gained  only  by  the  ofaeervanoe  c«  speoia]  oeranootes. 

The  growth  'of  hair  on  the  face  warns  the  father  that  his  boy  is 
growin<j:  up,  and  he  consults  witli  other  fathers  who  have  rising  sons. 
"  Good  thing,"  he  remarks  j  "  boy  uo  stop  along:  woman  now  :  he  got 
huir,  time  we  make  him  man  now;"  and  arraogemeuts  are  duly  made. 
Supposing  onr  lads  belong  to  that  mmm  of  the  werteni  tribe  of  Torres 
Strait  which  is  known  as  the  Kalkalaig»  the  snbsaqneat  proceedings 
will  be  much  as  follows. 

The  lads  ai*c  hande<l  over  to  their  uncles,  or  to  some  responsible 
person,  by  their  fathers,  who  then  cease  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  They  are  conduct^  to  the  open  space  sacred  to  the  men,  where 
no  woman  or  child  ever  ventures,  and  which  henoelbrth  has  for  them 
many  deep-rooted  associations.  The  uncles  wash  them  with  ivater  and 
then  rub  charcoal  into  the  skin;  this  is  daily  repeated  till  the  proba- 
tion-periotl  is  over.  The  lads  are  then  covered  with  mate  doul)lo(l  up 
like  a  teut  with  the  ends  closed,  and  thev  sit  the  liveloDg  day  iu  groups, 
without  moving,  playing,  or  even  speaking.  Their  instructors  watch 
and  teach  them  ;  tlie  traditions  are  then  communicated,  rules  of  oon« 
duct  are  hiid  down,  inibrmation  in  all  branches  of  native  lore  is  given, 
and  thus  generation  aikr  generation  the  things  of  the  fathers  are  trana- 
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mitted  to  the  sona.    The  following  m  aome  of  ih»  tidm  impirted  to 
the  jouths  by  the  "  old  mflB.'' 
You  no  steal. 

If  70Q  see  food  belong  another  man,  you  no  take,  or  jou  dead. 
''Ton  no  ttk»  thing  belong  to  other  man  without  leave ;  if  yon  aee 
a  fisb-apear  and  take  it,  a'poae  7011  break  it  and  \mve  not  one  of  jonr 

own,  how  you  pay  man  ?  S'pose  you  see  a  dngong-harpoon  in  a  canoe 
and  take  it,  ana  man  he  no  savvy,  tlien  you  loae  it  or  break  it,  how  you 
pay  him '?    You  no  got  dagong-harpoon. 

"Yea  DO  pUy  with  boy  and  girl  now;  yon  a  man  now,  and  no  boy. 

"  You  no  play  with  email  pmy  oanoe^  or  with  toy  spear;  that  ul 
finish  now. 

"  You  no  like  ^rl  first;  if  you  do,  girl  kuiz;h  at  you  and  call  you 
a  woman.  [That  is,  the  young  man  must  not  propose  marriage  to  a 
girl,  but  must  wait  for  her  to  tSSk  first] 

''Yon  no  mazrr  the  eisler  of  vonr  mate,  or  hy  and  by  yoa  will  be 
aahamad;  mates  aft  same  ae  brothew.  [But  '*  mates"  may  marry  two 
■alers.1 

''You  no  marrv  vour  cousin  :  she  all  sann^  as  sister. 

"  If  any  one  aska  for  lood,  or  water,  ur  auything.  you  give  some- 
thing; if  yon  h«?e  a  Ultie^  yon  give  a  IHtle;  if  you  We  plenty,  give 
lialf. 

"  Lrok  af^  yoor  mother  and  fiither;  nover  mind  if  yon  and  ym 

wife  go  without. 

"Don't  speak  bad  word  to  your  mother. 

^  Qive  half  of  all  your  iiah  to  your  parents ;  don't  be  mean. 

^Father  and  mother  all  along  eamo  as  food  in  belly ;  when  they 

dM  you  feel  hungry  and  empty. 

**  Mind  your  uncles,  too,  and  ooumns. 

"  If  woman  walk  along,  you  no  follow ;  by  and  by  man  look,  he 
oail  you  bad  name. 

*'If  a  emoe  is  going  to  another  phoe,  yon  go  in  oanoe;  no  stop 
behind  to  steal  woman. 

"If  your  brother  is  going  out  to  figbl^  yon  hdp  him;  dtm't  let 
him  go  first,  but  go  together. 

Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  the  Torres  Straits  Islanders  were  de- 
graded aavageB?  Tme  it  ts  that  they  were  treaaheroos,  oftm  mnidered 
strangers,  and  were  head-hunters,  that  their  ideas  of  sexual  monlitf 
differed  from  ours,  and  that  th^  had  no  organized  religious  system ; 
hnt  the  above  rules  of  rondnct  exhibit  a  delicacy  of  foeling  which  ia 
quite  comparable  with  onr  oode  of  social  morality. 

At  length  the  month  of  isolation  has  expired,  and  for  the  last  time 
^e  nnde  washes  the  lad,  robe  him  with  eoented  leavie,  and  polishes 
him  up  with  oil.  Then  he  is  decorated  with  armlets  and  leglets, 
breast-omaroent,  and  poasibly  a  belt,  his  ears  are  omaraente<l  and  a 
shell  skewer  is  passed  through  his  nos«,  bright-colored  leaver  may  be 
inserted  in  his  armlets,  and  his  iiair  is  rolled  into  the  approved  string- 
like ringlets:  so  they   make  him  flash — -flash  like  bell, — that  boy.** 

^e  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  is  occupied  in  diie  oongenial 
tadtyand  at  nightfoll  all  the  lads  who  are  being  initiated  are  matahaUed 
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by  their  ancles  behind  a  larpc  mat  which  is  held  vertically.  In  this 
wise  they  march  to  the  village  until  they  arrive  at  an  open  space  whore 
a  mal  kspraad  on  the  groand  before  a  eemidrale  of  mends  and  nb> 
tl^tt.  When  the  approaching  party  reaolNB  this  mat,  the  lads  seat 
Uiemselves  upon  it,  and  then  the  screening  mat  is  lowered.  Suddenly 
for  the  first  time  for  a  month  the  fatbors  and  female  relatives  5^  the 
boys,  and  great  are  the  crying  and  shouting  and  exclamations  of  delight 
at  die  bnive  show.  With  tears  the  motnen  ory  out,  "  My  boy !  my 
haj  f*  and  they  and  odier  dderlv  ftmale  feUriaveB  radi  up  to  them  and 
&ndle  and  caress  them,  Mid  uie  mothers  surreptitioauv  put  (Mntf 
morsels  in  front  of  th^ir  boys.  Sitting  with  leg^«  cros?M^  under  them 
and  down-turnal  iaoe^,  tiie  boys  neither  move  nor  exhibit  the  least 
emotion.    They  are  men  now. 

A  great  ftart  and  dance  close  the  inrooeeduigB.  Then  maybe  some 
pA  loMS  her  heart  to  a  gajly-deckea,  modest  youth,  and,  casting  shy 
p^!nnr^  of  mlmimtinn  at  his  glnn^iy  skin,  sfae  makes  up  her  mind  that 
a  lad  like  that  Ls  wortli  the  wooing. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  young  men  and  girls  have  had  no 
aflqnaintanoe  before  marriage  is  serioudy  thought  of ;  very  ht  fimn  it ; 
but  the  new  aspeot  of  afifairs  materially  alters  their  relations  with  one 
another.  The  cnaracter  of  the  eligible  young  ladies  has  already  formed 
part  of  the  gossip  of  the  men's  quarters,  and  advice  resjxjctitifr  certain 
girls  has  been  tenderal  to  the  lads,  who  are  occasionally  warnai  against 
rashly  giving  themselves  away  to  ILhe  first  aspirant  to  their  hand. 

It  may  &  some  time  before  a  lad  has  an  o0hr ;  but  shoald  he  he  a 
fine  dancer  with  goodly  calves,  and  dance  with  spr^tliness  and  ene^gj 
at  the  «;ec?i!:ir  (lanc<«.  he  will  not  lack  admirers. 

Should  there  still  be  a  reticence  on  the  part  of  his  female  aa|imint- 
ance,  the  youne  man  may  be  stimulated  to  captivate  the  heart  uf  a  ^irl 
by  acquiring  m  head  of  a  man.  Onr  adyentarons  yonth  cmild  join 
in  some  foray  :  it  matters  not  to  him  what  is  the  equity  of  the  quarrel, 
or  whether  there  is  any  enmity  at  all  between  his  people  and  the  at- 
tacked. "  His  not  to  rert-oii  why, — his  but  to  do  or  die."  So  loni^  as 
he  kills  some  one,  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  brings  the  head  back,  it 
is  not  of  mnch  conseaaence  to  him  whose  head  it  was.  PosBibl7  a  man 
killed  would  ledouna  to  his  greater  gloiy,  bat  a  skull's  a  skoll  for  all 
that^  and  its  possession  is  recognized  as  an  order  of  merit.  TTow  mncli 
more  distinction  does  a  man  gain  when  he  can  boast  of  a  whole  trophy 
of  skulls! 

The  girl's  heart  beii^  won  by  prowess,  dancing  skill,  or  fine  ap- 
pearance, the  next  stop  is  wr  her  to  declare  her  choice,  and  so  she  plaits 

a  string  and  forms  it  mto  an  armlet.  This  she  intnists  to  the  care  of 
a  mtitnal  and  confidential  friend, — preferably  the  chasen  one's  sister. 
She,  seizing  the  first  opportunity,  says  to  her  brother,  "  Brother,  I've 
got  some  good  news  for  you."  "What  is  it?"  he  asics.  "I've  got 
some  string  for  you.**  Knowing  Ml  wdl  what  she  means,  he  replies, 
"Show  it  to  ma"  Then  lie  inqnires  who  sent  it,  and  receives  her 
message. 

If  he  is  favorably  inclined,  he  accepts  and  wears  the  ftrino;,  and 
in  retom  sends  two  slender  Inlets  and  by  means  of  the  intermediary 
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arranges  for  a  private  intei  view  with  the  girl  id  the  bush,— -on  which 
oocasion  th^  arrive  at  aome  imdentandiDg^  their  inteiooiuM  being 
highly  proper  in  cimraoter. 

T.nter  tlie  girl  st'iids  some  food  to  the  young  man,  but  instead  of 
eating  it  he  gives  it  to  his  mother  or  siBier.  His  parents  advise  him 
not  to  eat  it, perhaps  woman  he  gammon  his  mother  also  warns 
him,  "  Ton  ux>k  after  that  string  armlet :  suppose  you  loee  it,  girl  will 
be  wild." 

Again  the  damael  sends  food.    Possibly  the  youth  may  want  to  eat 

it,  but  the  mother  ^tiys,  "  No,  or  by  and  by  you  will  get  an  eruption 
over  your  fuce  auu  IxKiy."  At  all  events,  the  relations  preach  caution, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  giri  ib  not  "  gammoning/'  The  result  is 
that  he  waits  a  month,  or  even  two ;  he  also  tells  his  parents  that  he  is 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  bis  home,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  make  them 
sorry  by  his  ab^^  nre.  For  when  married  he  would  liave  to  leave  his 
father  and  mother  and  more  or  less  cleave  unto  his  wife  and  her  j>eople. 
With  what  some  would  r^rd  as  a  stroke  of  real  genius,  our  savage, 
in  common  with,  so  many  otbera,  has  arranged  it  as  a  matter  <ii  uie 
strictest  etiquette  that  he  and  bis  parents-in-law  should  not  have  moeh 
interooorse  with  one  another,  atid  thus  they  manaee  to  get  on  well 
together.  "No  come  elo'^p  to  father-  and  mother-ln-uw ;  never  speak; 
ashanieii.'^    Such  was  one  mau'cs  statement. 

The  customary  probationary  period  of  a  mouth  or  so  being  passed, 
the  voung  man  lymg  low"  and  the  food  coming  in  all  the  time,  the 
mother  says^    When  will  you  go  and  take  The  youth,  as  in 

duty  bound,  consults  his  immediate  relatives,  and  says,  "Suppose  you 
tell  lue  to  take  her,  I  take  her,'*  All  being  agreeable,  the  "big  men'' 
of  the  village  are  consulted,  and  then  the  man  takes  the  woman. 

Preeents  are  exdumged,  but  the  man  has  to  pay  heavily  for  his 
bride;  The  price  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  a  man  can't  affcod  to 
marry,  tliough  a  wife  costs  nothing  to  keep  when  once  she  belongs  to 
him ;  <\\\ne  the  reverse.  There  is  the  customary  wedding-feast,  with 
much  dancing  and  rejoicing,  and  the  man  is  fairly  launched  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 


MICMOCOSM. 

UPON  the  morning  path  one  see^ 
Whea  all  the  land  is  green  and  new. 

The  sun,  the  skie'^,  the  clouds,  the  trees, 
Deep-mirrored  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Ah,  had  we  more  than  mortal  eyes 
To  pierce  the  sombre  shadows  here, 

Might  we  not  see  how  trembling  lies 
The  universe  within  a  tear ! 

Frederick  IHerwn, 
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TBINQ8  THAT  MAY  ANY  DAY  TURN  UP. 

THINK  whsft  manrenons  things  Aom  turned  up,  frQm  imder  ground, 
or  6om  oat-of>the-Ns -iv  cxirners  above  grotuui,  daring  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Two  Roman  cities  of  the  days  of  the  apastles,  that  had  lain  buried 
for  seventeen  centuries,  have  been  in  large  part  excavated  out  of  com- 
pacted earth  and  ashes,  or  out  of  soft  volcanic  rock,  and  every  year  in 
the  fltreeto  of  Heroulaiieam  and  Pompeii,  or  in  the  oorrldors  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Naples,  our  tourists  "  peraonally  oondncted'*  stand 
face  to  facf'  with  pagan  Italy  as  she  was  at  her  favorite  watering-places, 
with  her  homes  and  shops,  her  parlors  and  l)Oudoirs  and  libraries,  her 
small  politics,  her  iashiuiiablc  lempies,  her  public  amusements  and  her 
private  vices, 

Egyptian  tomh8»  ohelisks,  and  templesy  profiuely  decked  with  in- 
scriptions, are  the  very  opposite  of  a  new  discovery.  They  had  been 
tl^^^  do>ip.t!r  of  travellers  and  srh<>l:u-8  for  two  thousand  vears,  when  the 
little  block  of  black  basalt  with  its  trilingual  iuscripLiou  \v;is  Ibund  in 
the  mud  of  the  Nile  Delta  at  Rosetta,  which,  after  long  guessing^and 
infinite  patience  in  comparing  and  correcting,  has  at  last  anlockM  for 
us  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  To-day  the  trained  sdiolar  reads 
down  the  side  of  an  obensk  of  the  days  of  Moses  as  he  would  read 
down  a  column  in  the  morning's  newf<paper. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
"  higher  critics,"  with  that  solemn  bumptiousness  which  seems  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  their  useful  and  fascinatii^  study,  were  assuring  us 
that  the  accounts  of  Nineveh  were  merely  mythical, — that  there  never 
had  really  been  any  such  place, — tliai  we  were  startled  by  the  thnlling 
di.-jcoveries  of  Botta  the  Frtiuliniau  and  Layard  the  Knglishraan. 
From  the  weather-worn  and  gr  ts^- grown  mounds  alon^  tiie  Tigris  thev 
bad  nnearthed  the  monuments  and  documents  of  a  civtlixation  which 
had  already  passwl  into  ancient  history  when  Rome  was  an  infant. 
Here  was  a  vast  and  surapttiously-illustrated  volume  of  primeval  his- 
tory, legend,  and  lite rafurc  ;  and  all  wp  coidd  do  was  to  gaze  and  wonder 
at  the  illustrations.  Who  should  rt^d  us  the  accompanying  text, — the 
miles  of  inscription  carved  on  shtbs  of  alabaster,-'the  thonsands  of 
columns  written  on  cylinders  of  day  in  minute  characters, — unknown 
characters  of  an  unknown  language  upon  unknown  subjects?  How  to 
read  "the  handwriting  on  the  walls"  was  the  most  impos^iible  task  ever 
set  before  antiquaries, — an  equation  in  which  all  the  quaiRiiies  were  un- 
known qnantities.  It  was  the  most  splendid  pie<;«  of  patient  guess- 
work in  the  history  of  scholarship,  that  first  step  in  the  reading  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  gave  us  the  new  science  of  AasyrioTogy. 

Following  just  in  the  line  of  the  recovrv  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
comes  the  sudden  revelation,  within  these  dozen  years,  of  the  mighty 
and  splendid  and  hitherto  unknown  Empire  of  the  Uittitcs.  This  also 
was  one  of  the  pnotical  jokes  that  disoovery  sometimes  plays  upon 
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criticism.  A  famous  sdiolar  had  scored  a  point  against  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  fyii.  6),  where  the  Syriaa  Ix^iegers  exclaim,  in  a  panic, 
"  JjfOf  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  agaiust  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  the  kiugs  of  the  Egyptians  to  oome  upon  ua."  **  The  unhistorical 
tone  of  the  passage,"  remarks  the  eminent  critio,  with  tliat  immenae  air 
of  knowiBg-ii-all  which  belongs  to  his  profes^on,  "  is  too  manifert  to 
allow  of  our  easy  belief  in  it."  "No  Hittite  kings  nan  have  compared 
in  power  with  the  king  of  Judah,  the  real  and  near  ally,  who  is  not 
named  at  all,  .  .  .  nor  is  there  a  siugle  mark  of  acquaintance  with  the 
oontemporaneous  histofy."  Fifar  tbat  this  writer  ooald  not  have  lived 
to  see  the  conceit  taken  out  of  hia  abrictures  by  the  sculptures  and  attU 
undeciphered  inscriptions  of  that  prehistoric  empire  of  booted  moun- 
taineers that  held  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  armies  of 
Egypt  and  of  Assyria.  The  dL»covery  of  the  Hittite  Empire  by  Prof. 
Sayoe  and  Dr.  Wright  came  opportunely,  just  when  the  learned  world 
was  ready  for  it.  We  had  had  mention  of  the  Hittites  in  the  Old 
Testament,  from  Genesis  to  Kin^, — not  laftar.  The  recoida  of  Egypt 
and  Nineveh  wf  ro  l>eginning  to  talk  copiously  about  some  unknown 
people  with  a  name  like  Hiititc;  and  the  indubitable  carving«  "  in  the 
rock  forever,"  coming  to  li^ht  just  at  this  juncture^  fitted  into  a  vacant 
place  in  BiUical  and  hiatoncal  knowledge  like  the  last  piece  of  a  dis- 
sected map. 

The  year  1853  being  a  dry  y«ir,  the  Swiss  lakes  shrank  below  low- 
water  mark  and  revealed  the  reliw  of  an  ancient  history  before  history 
b^an,— of  the  family,  social,  and  municipal  life  of  the  Lake-dweller^ 
beginning  indefinite  nmlenninms  back,  and  reaching  down  through  the 
stone  age,  the  favonze  age^  the  iron  age,  to  the  confines  of  written  his- 
tory. As  yon  stand  fiSb  to  fiM»  with  ancient  Roman  life  in  the  Museum 
at  Na])les,  or  with  Assyrian  life  in  tlie  British  Mu«^nm  or  the  Louvre^ 
or  with  the  Pharaohs  and  their  people  at  Bdlak,  so  in  the  museum  at 
Zurich  (if  you  do  not  mi^ss  it,  ajs  so  many  travellers  do)  ^ou  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  material  evidenoes  of  the  common  daily  ]i&  of  an 
unknown  primeval  race  that  perished  from  the  land  and  the  lakes  at  the 
point  of  timo  when  history  began. 

Every  Christian  of  onr  p^eneration  has  a  right  to  read  his  Bible 
with  a  more  intelligent  conhdenoe  since  the  year  1844,  when  Conston- 
ttne  Tisohendorf  disoovered  in  the  hands  of  tfaj  illiterate  Greek  m<»iks 
of  Moont  Sinai  the  most  ancient  and  {u^cious  of  all  extant  mann- 
aoripte  of  the  New  Testament  The  story  of  this  discovery  has  been 
m  cnarmingly  told  by  the  great  critic  himself  that  no  one  dares  try  to 
tell  it  after  nim.  You  can  read  it  in  his  little  btxjk,  "  When  were  our 
Gospels  Written  ?"  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

it  is  not  stnmge  tbat  the  wonderfhl  tales  of  the  nneartbinff  of 
Pompeiif  and  tiien  of  Nineveh,  should  have  worked  in  the  mind  of 
young  Schliemann  in  his  Hnmoric  enthusiasm,  rn:iking  him  fori  that 
he  must  see  the  inside  of  the  mounds  which  all  tmvellers  described  as 
on  the  traditionary  plain  of  Troy,  but  which  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
bethought  himself  to  tap  with  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade.  What  wooden 
reveal^  themsdvea  to  his  first  strokes, — the  Troy  of  Homer  and  of 
Viigil,-Hthe  ashes  of  that  conflagration  firom  which  the  pious  ^neaa 
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broaght  forth  his  father  Anchiaes  on  his  bAok, — the  Treasury  of  Kiog 
Priam,  with  jewels  that  fiUse  Helen  may  have  worn,  and  Xk^  helmet 
ftom  which  may  have  nodded  the  plume  of  Hector  to  terrify  the  ehild 

of  Andromache, — all  this,  is  it  not  written  in  the  fascinating  pages  of 
the  famous  digger?  Tntoxic^ited  with  his  stjccf's-,  he  follows  back  the 
wily  Ulysses  to  his  native  Greece,  and  cuuipeis  the  ruiiiM  of  M>'oeuffi 
and  Tif^ns  to  snrrender  the  treasoneB  they  nave  been  keeping  for  us 
theae  thirty  centuries. 

No  wonder  that  after  such  exploits  of  individual  enterprise  the 
matter  of  exploration,  and  especially  this  underground  work,  should 
oome  to  be  organized  by  societies  and  by  governments.  The  rules  for 
WMOumful  digging  are  tormolated  into  a  science.  The  pursuit  of  hid 
tKasnre  kaa  grown  ftoin  a  fad  into  a  learned  piofesBion. 

The  osBtare  of  the  world^a  history — Italy,  Rome — has  the  advaniige 
of  a  government  that  assumes  charge  of  historic  e^ccavatinns  as  a  national 
interest.  Kvery  traveller  that  watches  the  slow,  careful  (liggin^s  in 
the  Forum  or  elsewhere  in  the  Eternai  City — every  spadsiul  of  earth 
nfled  as  if  for  gold  nuggets  -has  ihlt  what  eoaipenintions  there  aonae- 
timea  are  m  a  "  patenml  government.''  And  the  scholars  who  have 
lonu'c<1  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  uewly-dis<'l()so<J  historic  scenes, — 
the  rostrum  on  which  Cicero  and  Hortensius  stood  amid  the  Forum, 
the  pavement  on  which  Horace  loitered  along  the  Sacred  Way, — and 
they  who  havine  seen  desire  to  look  again  and  know  what  later  won- 
ders  have  been  disclosed,  may  turn  the  pages  of  Bfr.  Landani's  beauti- 
ful  book,  ''Ancient  Rome  in  the  light  of  Reoent  Discoveries,''  and 
(no  matter  what  their  theological  views  concernins'  the  temporal  power) 
may  rejoice  that,  whoever  holds  the  sceptre,  the  shovel  is  now  in  the 
right  hands. 

The  arohaologiQal  sodetieB  that  are  at  work  in  Gieeoe^  and  have 

given  back  the  ci^  of  Olympia  to  the  light  of  day,  the  PalestlDe  Ex- 
ploration Society,  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  little  |>arty 
under  the  patronage  of  tlie  University  of  Pennf»yl\  :iuia  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Peters,  rummaging  in  the  mounds  of  Babylon, — 
these  an  the  exploring  organiatiQiia  &t  are  most  attraotiiig  the  wond's 
attention  at  present.  And  among  them  the  Egyptian  explorers,  by 
thdr  amazing  and  splendid  successes,  working  "  wonders  in  the  field  of 
Zoan,"  are  ea.oily  foremost.  The  "  find"  which  has  most  dazzle*!  the 
eyes  of  the  world — the  congregatioa  of  mumuiied  Pharaohs  at  Deir-el- 
Bahiri — and  that  which  is  even  more  significaut  to  scholars — the  more 
reoent  disoovery  of  a  ^reat  ooUection  of  nuuiatQiiplB  at  Medinet-el- 
Faytlm — stir  the  imagmatiOD  to  oonoeive  what  possibilities  are  just 
ben)re  us.  The  Fayftm  manuscripts  are  all  in  fragments,  to  be  sure,  but 
thorp  are  thirty  thousand  of  them ;  on  papyrus  leaves,  on  pa|)er,  ou 
parchment,  ou  leather;  in  eleven  different  languages,  of  dat^  ooveriug 
a  thousand  years,  and  the  latest  of  them  a  tboasand  years  old.  They 
indnde  what  Qibbon  would  almost  have  given  all  the  net  of  hia  library 
to  possess, — a  file  of  Imperial  edid»  finom  93  A.D.  to  Constantine,  ana 
then  down  the  Byzantine  line  to  A.D.  641.  They  include  fragments 
of  Homer  and  Thucydides  of  the  second  century ;  heretofore  the  oldest 
known  manuscript  of  Thu<7dides  was  of  the  eleventh  ceutuxy.  They 
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inoliide  Seriptnnl  fngmeoto  tn  Chreek  firom  the  faurtli  to  the  seyeDth 
oentQiy.  And  they  uioliide  one  little  acnp  of  Greek  writing  on  the 
story  of  the  Lord^s  Supper— ooly  a  fewwoirls — over  whicli  the  learned 
world  held  its  breath  for  a  tirae.  Was  it  a  part  of  that  Gos()el  of  the 
GnosticSy  of  which  we  know  only  by  the  abusive  language  of  their 
orthodox  'enemies?  Or  was  it  firom  that  ''€k)epel  to  the  Hebrew^ 
whieh  is  known  to  have  been  current  in  Egypt  in  the  second  centotyf 
Or  was  it  (thrilling  question  !)  a  torn  leaf  from  the  longed-for  urevan- 
geliuvi, — the  oriirinal  Gospel  which  critics  say  mnst  have  preceded  our 
four  existing  Gospels?  Perliaps  it  was  not  auy  one  of  these;  but  it 
might  have  Deen. 

To  coDolcide  this  long  bot  bofried  storj  of  things  that  have  ktelj 
turned  up  (and  we  have  left  out  even  such  delightful  finds  as  the 
Monbite  Stone  and  the  Silonm  Tnsert]>tlnn),  there  18  the  fresli  surprise 
tliat  grsvttd  m  in  the  morning  ]iapei-s  only  four  or  five  yearn  ago,  when 
our  bcaiity  store  of  j^rimeval  Christian  literature  was  suddenly-  enriched 
with  the  most  nreoiocis  writing  of  Christian  antiquity  outside  of  the 
oanon  the  New  Testament, — a  writing  not  less  ancient,  perhaps^ 
than  some  of  the  canonical  boolcs  tfaemselveB, — ^''The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles." 

This  invaluable  little  manuscript  turned  up  where  it  was  uot  ex- 
pected. Thirty  years  before,  a  Frenoh  explorer  reported  from  that 
very  plaee,  the  library  of  the  "Convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^'  at 
Constantinople,  that  there  was  nothing  of  much  value  there,  except  lo 
receiit  histor}'.  But  even  as  we  write,  the  story  comes  that  the  same 
Greek  bishop,  Bryonnios,  wiio  found  '*  The  Teacliing  of  the  Twelve," 
has  found  one  of  the  great  desiderata  for  wiiich  Cliristiuu  scholarship 
has  been  hungering  for  centuries.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  relates  that  tilis  disciple  wrote  "the  sayings"  of  our  Lord 
in  Hebrew,  And  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  de- 
clares that  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  still  kept  in  tlie  library 
at  Caesarea,  and  that  he  had  seen  and  transcribeti  from  a  copy  of  it  pre- 
served bj  the  Naaarene"  Christians  at  Berea.  If  only  we  oould  find 
this  Hebrew  Bfatthew,  what  questions  it  would  settle— end  what  ques* 
tions  it  would  raise !  And  now  comes  a  rumor,  provokingly  vague, 
that  Brvennios  has  found  this  very  thing.  The  "  Libmry  or  the  Holy 
Sepulchre"  will  prove  to  have  been  well  named  if  out  of  its  age-long 
sileuce  and  darkn^  shall  come  the  resurrection  of  two  such  dead  and 
buried  treasurea. 

_  JXhe  pre&oe  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  gives  as  a  reason  for  writing  the 
story,  that  "  many  have  taken  in  hand"  to  do  the  like.  Of  the  numerous 
primeval  Gospels  here  referred  to,  two  remain, — Matthew  and  Marie ; 
the  Gospel  of  Joiin  is  the  latest  of  the  four,  aud  all  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  iK)W«xtant  are  palpably  of  muoh  later  date.  What  has  beoome 
of  those  which  Luke  saw?  Thejseem  to  have  been  multiplied  and 
drculated  in  his  day.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a  sight  of  them  t 
It  is  not  impossible^  not  even  improbable,  that  we  may  some  time  have 
tint  privilege. 

The  next  ^reat  *'  pocket"  of  manuscripts  like  that  of  Faytlm  that 
is  nnoovered  m  Egypt,  I  shall  be  disappointed,  for  one,  if  we  do  not 
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find  that  whidi  Olil  TeHtameut  scholars  are  looging  for  as  for  bid 
tnarare^-^  copy  of  thtt  Hebraw  Old  TortuMot  from  wbidi  tiie 
aneieiit  Soitua^int  transktioo  was  ouufo  into  Greek  iu  Die  seoond 

ccntuf}'  Virffire  Christ.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
then  curirnt  nniong  the  Jews  in  E«rvpt  seriously  difpoml  from  the 
Hebrew  ^Scriptures  as  we  now  possess  them.  Some  great  Biblical 
flolMiJaiB  m  ooiilid«nt  that  the  text  need  in  i^ypt  two  thouaand  years 
ago,  and  known  to  us  only  through  the  Greek  translation,  was  tner 
and  purer  than  this  which  we  hold  from  the  Jews  of  the  modem  syna- 
gogue,— the  most  ancient  copy  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  as  late  a«  the 
tenth  century.  Laborious  scholars  are  now  at  work  trying  to  restore 
the  lost  Hebrew  text  by  translating  back  from  the  Greek.  Oue  of 
them,  Piofesnr  Workman,  hj  his  studies  on  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  has 
done  signal  honor  to  Aroeriean  scholarship.  Presently  we  diall  hear 
by  cable  that  the  old  A1oxan(]rian  Hebrew  text  has  turned  up  :  and 
then  it  will  be  sport  to  |^  over  the  work  of  our  karned  friends  and 
see  how  near  they  have  hit  it. 

Then  will  be  gnat  agitation  of  ^mid  sonls  whenevor  these  variant 
ot^es  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  found.  Good  people  are  going  to 
be  terrifieil  then,  to  ha  told  of  myriads  of  "  various  readinj;s"  in  the 
Old  Terttanient,  as  now  thcv  are  pained  to  be  told  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  various  readuigs  in  the  New,  and  are  going  to  cry  (wt, 
''The  foundations  are  destroyed,  and  what  shall  tiie  righteooa  do?*' 
They  may  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting  that  it  is  just  because  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  varying  copies  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  are 
growing  exactly  sure  of  what  the  true  reading  is ;  and  tlmt  it  is  just 
because  we  have  only  one  unvarying  text  of  tne  Old  Tcstameut — the 
divergent  copies  having  been  destroyed — tiiat  we  are  left  in  doubt  of 
what  the  reading  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  room  here  to  explain  this 
paradox,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 

It  hardiv  nee<ls  to  be  mentii)ned  that  we  are  waitinj;  dav  bv  dav 
for  the  news  that  Professor  Sayce,  or  Dr.  Wriglit,  or  Dr.  Wanl,  lia3 
found  the  key  to  the  Hittite  inscriptions ;  that  those  strange,  arcliaic 
characten  embossed,  not  indsed,  upon  the  rooks  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Northern  Syria,  h  ivi  Iif  ken  their  silence (tf  Uiree thousand  years,  and 
bef^un  to  tell  us  tlie  llittite  side  of  the  story  which  wo  have  had  to 
take  with  grains  of  allowance  i'nnn  the  r»'<'ord,s  of  their  adversaries, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians.  Already  there  seems  to  be  the  sug- 
^tion  of  a  beginning ;  and  the  beginning  is  the  halfl  In  this  work, 
It  is  always  the  first  step  that  costs. 

Tbo^is  just  such  another  prt)bletn  awaiting  the  successful  ^uesser 
on  our  own  side  of  the  ocean.  Which  of  us  that  were  boys  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago  docs  not  remember  the  fascination  of  Stephens's  Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,"  and  his 
two  later  volumes  on  Yucatan  alone  ?  They  were  written  in  a  bright, 
delightful  style,  but  the  charm  of  them  lay  in  the  revelation  of  those 
mvst^rious  monunu'nt.*^  of  an  extinc^t  civilization  that  are  hiddc!)  witliin 
the  dark  innneinorial  forests  of  tropical  Araerieu.  Even  a  wuld 
reo^uize  iu  the  cohmiu^  and  s<j[uares  of  curiously-devised  charaeters 
on  ne  shafts  of  Copan  and  the  walls  of  Palenqne — the  mocking  con- 
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feuted  figures,  out  of  eiok  of  whioh  peered  a  fine  ov  beokonedft  hsnd — 
eomelliiDg  more  advanoed  than  mere  barbaric  oraameDt  or  mere  pictiite- 

writing.  They  are  manifestly  a  writinrr  of  some  wrt,  alfihuhetic  or 
ideographio,  or  alter  some  other  nifthod  uuknowD  nn  l  unnamed 
hitherto.  The  secret  of  these  ioscripuous  is  not  ao  hopeless  as  like 
flecrets  wbioh  oiur  century  has  disoovered.  Alreedy  we  know  ih»  nu- 
meral systeniy-^bj  a  pwyesBion  of  fives, — and  antiquaries  of  inexhaostr 
ible  patience  are  at  work,  with  the  aid  of the  Maya  Manuscript*'  of 
the  Berlin  Tjibrarv,  and  will  presently  tell  ns  the  whole  ptorv  tliat  is 
written  out  so  copiously  above  the  distorted  skiiiis  ot  the  scuiptuml 
Mayan  kings,  priests,  and  heroes.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  ^>eopliug 
of  America,  and  the  mystery  of  the  nunind>bmldefe,  are  hidden  in 
these  chamcten.  If  it  shoald  be  announced  in  to-morrow's  new^per 
that  a  key  to  tliese  inscriptions  had  been  fonnd  in  the  library  of  Pome 
Spsinish-AmericAii  convent,  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  bo  surprised. 

Crossing  the  ooean  agaiu,  aud  coming  to  the  history  of  that  Greek 
and  Roman  dviliaation  to  whidi  our  own  »  so  nearly  aUied,  we  have 
alread]^,  in  the  find  of  FayAm,  had  a  glimpse  of  what  contrilmtione 
Egyptian  exploration  \&  making  to  classic  history  and  literature.  But 
Greece  and  Italy  themselves  are  pouring  out  their  treasnres  profusely. 
The  choicest  works  of  Grecian  art  have  been  discovered  within  this 
generation,  and  the  finest  of  them  within  ten  years.  But  the  reoeut 
additions  to  our  stoie  of  dasrio  UtmUMtte  have  not  been  in  proportion. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  done  since  the  Revival  of  Letters 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  fill  the  lamentable  gaps  in  oiir  libraries.  Of 
the  works  of  Cicero's  great  rival,  Hortensius,  not  a  syllable  survives. 
The  histories  of  Livy,  Diodorus,  aud  Tacitus  exist  only  iu  frazroeats, 
and  all  modem  writerB  of  daarao  history  unite  in  lamenting  ttie  ir- 
veparaUe  loss."  Why  irreparable  T  When  the  charred  manuscripts  of 
H^rculaneum  first  b^an  to  be  successfully  unrolled  and  read,  the  world 
waited  with  eager  expectation  of  some  unprpopdoiited  addition  to  extant 
clastiio  literature.  What  might  we  not  hope  to  tind  in  the  private 
libraries  of  a  wealthy  Roman  sea-side  town  of  the  first  century  ?  We 
m%ht  come  npon  the  lost  decades  of  livy  or  the  speeches  of  Horteo- 
(rius ;  or,  of  works  now  known  cnlj  thioi^  late  and  corrupted  copies, 
we  might  find  raannscripts  almost  oontemporary  with  thoir  authors. 
Well,  thns  far  the.se  mtaonable  hopes  have  been  disappointMl.  The 
Hercuiaueau  ix)oks,  m  iar  as  yet  deciphered,  afford  singularly  little  that 
is  of  the  slightest  value  to  the  scholar.  We  have  gotten  more  out  of 
the  scrawUng  on  the  dead  walls  of  Pompeii  than  m>m  the  two  thou- 
sand mannscriptii  in  the  principal  library  thns  far  discovered  at  Hercu- 
laneura,  with  its  dull  Epicurean  treatises  of  ethics  and  art  and  gram- 
mar, ^d  its  s^ud-rate  Latin  poetry.  But  he  is  a  bold  man  that 
would  venture  to  predict  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  fruitful  yield  iu 
the  fttnre  than  in  the  past.  The  next  stroke  of  the  piokaze  may  pot 
the  world  into  possessbn  of  a  first-century  Cicero  or  Viigil^of  the  tost 
Tiivv  or  HortensiuSy  of  an  inedited  satire  of  Hora0S|  or  of  an  auto- 
graph epistle  of  Paul.    They  may  turn  up  any  day. 

Who  will  go  die  iur  us  at  Debir,  which  is  Kirjath-Sepher,  in  the 
land  of  Jndah  7  Ko  one  of  Professor  Haipei^s  mnltitudimius  students 
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in  tlw  nidiiiients  of  Hebrew  but  reoogniies  immfliiBe  poaBibilifcies  hidden 

in  that  name  of  Kiriath'Sephei',  or  Book-towo.  But  since  Professor 
Sayce's  late  visit  to  Egypt  to  read  a  lot  of  A&-}Tiaii  cylinders  that  had 
been  found  by  the  Egyptolo!?"is-ts,  ^vheu  it  was  made  clear  that  the  As- 
syrian character  and  method  oi'  preserving  records  had  nn  interDatioual 
vof^e  in  the  remoter  centuries  B.c.|  the  cry  for  a  diggiug  at  Kirjath- 
Sepher  has  grown  to  be  impentim  We  need  no  more  tea  to  find 
there  only  the  tnoe  of  deoeyea  and  perished  parch  ments.  We  shall  eift 
the  earth  in  eager  expectation  of  finding  the  imperisliable  frajj^mcnta  of . 
the  tiles  to  which  the  writers  of  the  booKS  of  Kings  and  Chmnicles  refer 
as  their  sources  of  history :  and  who  knows  but  we  may  discover  that 
'*Book  of  Jasher/'  and  that  ''Book  of  Jehovah's  Wan,''  that  were 
claasical  anthoritieB  in  the  days  when  the  Pentateuoh  and  Joehna  were 
written? 

There  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the  Hie^her  Critirs  in  all  these  hi.storias 
and  the»e  immen^>e  po8aibilitie&, — a  lesson  to  '*  go  siow,"  to  take  positions 
cautiously  and  express  themselves  modestly.  But  it  is  a  lesson  that 
they  wiil  not  learn.  There  aeema  an  intoxication  in  their  lineof  etody, 
by  which  they  loee  tiieir  heads  and  are  as  oock-sure  of  their  latest  con- 
jecture as  if  former  (v^nioctures,  jnst  as  positive,  had  not  been  shovelled 
away  by  dozens  and  spatted  down  under  neat  mounds  by  the  unfeeling 
spade  of  the  scientific  excavator.  The  fate  of  the  Higher  Critic  who 
forty  years  ago  assured  us  that  there  weren't  any  "kings  of  the 
Hittites"  to  speak  of,  and  that  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  vii.  was  "  manl* 
festly  unhistorical,"  has  no  power  to  deter  his  brethren  of  to-day  from 
beintr  jnst  as  positive  that  there  never  was  any  Cbedorlaomer  nor  Tidal 
nor  Araraphel,  and  that  Genesis  xiv.  is  purely  mythical. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  not  to  refer  to  some  of  the  striking  imitauoes 
in  which  the  sagacity  of  orituBsm  has  been  beantifiilly  ooofitmed  by 
snbeequent  discovery.  There  is  no  finer  example  of  this  than  when, 
after  tne  finding  and  publication  of  "  The  T(  ai  hing  of  the  Twelve,"  it 
was  sliowu  that  critics  had  demonstniioi  l  tV'Mii  later  documents  that  just 
such  an  early  document  as  The  Teaching'^  proved  to  be  must  pre- 
viously have  existed.  But  over  against  snch  sooosbmb  as  these  we  must 
bring  the  critics  and  their  science  rigorously  to  book  for  their  demon- 
strated failures.  It  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dis> 
oovery  of  tincient  moniniuMits  and  documents  has  tended  to  confirm 
those  narratives  of  early  history  which  criticism,  delighting  in  vivid 
paradox,  has  been  wont  to  scout  as  old  wiv^  fables.  With  a  brush  oi* 
his  quill,  Niebtthr  swept  the  early  oentnries  of  Boman  history  into  the 

fulf  of  mythology,  anu  his  dictum  has  been  accepted  by  two  generations, 
lut  "  Ancif  nt  Konie  in  the  Ijight  of  Recent  Dist'overies,"  according  to 
Signor  Lanciani,  tends  to  rehabilitate  our  heroes  of  *'  the  brave  days  of 
old.''  Into  the  contested  field  of  Jerusalem  topography  rode  gallantly 
James  Fergosson  with  his  faschiatingly  revolationary  tiieory  iSboat  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepoldire,  but  stumbled  over  the  fatal  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  and  down  he  came.  But,  nothing  dismayed,  the  latest  German 
scholars  have  sent  into  the  li'sts  tliPir  new  fad  tx^yout  the  Oitv  of  Dnvid, 
more  delightfully  impossible  stiii,  and  we  are  waiting  to  see  it  tumble 
into  the  next  trench  dug  by  the  Exploration  Fimd. 
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What  Is  to  come  of  all  this  aomintilfltiiig  dkooverjr  of  momuiient 
and  document?— or  is  nothing  to  oome  of  it?  The  devoteee  of  phj^ 

ical  science  and  useful  art  hear  of  such  discoveries  with  an  amused 
curiosity,  and  wonder  tint  men  can  be  found  to  give  time,  money,  and 
hard  study  to  such  mailers  of  useless  bric-a-brac.  They  would  do  well 
to  think  of  four  ceulurieb  ago,  wheu  tliere  wt;re  ^reat  discoveries  both 
in  Um  line  and  in  iheir  line^  It  was  the  dieooveneB  of  ancient  art  and 
litraatore^  at  the  tim^  of  the  &11  of  Constantinople,  far  more  than  anj 
discovery  in  so-callod  "  uj^cfnl"  art  an  l  -iencje,  that  founded  modem 
dvilintion  and  changed  the  iaoe  of  the  earth. 

Leonard  Woobey  Boom, 


'  HAMLET, 

ON  the  stage,  nothing  is  more  hard  to  kill  than  tradition.  The  pkj- 
goer  often  forms  his  conception  of  a  character  upon  that  of  the 
firi*t  actor  he  sees  attempt  to  play  it.  When  afterwards  he  takes  up 
tlie  drama  to  read  it,  the  actor's  personality  is  in  his  mind's  eye,  and 
it  is  airao8t  an  impossibility  for  him  to  dii>counect  that  actor  and  the 
character. 

Who  that  has  read  Dickens  can  picture  hiB  characters  otherwise 
than  as  Phiz  drew  them?  What  a  shock  it  would  be  to  have  a  new 
illustrator  of  Dickens,  who  would  give  us  entirely  fresh  conceptions 
of  Peggotty,  of  Captain  Cuttle,  of  the  Artlui  Dodger,  of  Fagin,  iSykes, 
Pickwicky  Weller,  and  the  other  characters  whkh  Phiz  has  stamped 
npon  oar  memories !  and  yet  it  has  been  said  that  Dickens  did  not  hy 
any  means  agree  with  all  of  Phials  realizations  of  his  ideals. 

St)raetliing  like  this  feeling  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the  play- 
croer  wheu  an  actor  ap|>ears  who  has  sufficient  originality  to  strike  out 
Jur  iiimself  an  entirely  new  conception  of  a  favorite  part:  unconsciously 
he  resents  the  innovation,  and  daring  the  performance  he  sees  constantly 
before  him,  side  by  side  with  the  new,  the  old  interpretation  and  inter- 
preter. It  may  bo  tliat  the  old  is  the  wrong  an<l  the  ik  \v  the  right  idea 
of  the  character.  'J'his  does  not  les>ien  the  shock  tlmi  the  new  notion 
gives  the  auditor.  Thus  an  actor  who  gives  an  entirely  new  rendition 
of  *'  Hamlet''  places  himself  at  once  at  an  enormons  disadvantage.  Moat 
play-goen  have  formed  a  conception  of  Hamlet,  and  they  are  not  grate* 
iul  to  the  man  who  wantonly  disturl>s  it.  Still,  tradition  may  be  false, 
and  when  an  :ictor  continues  to  be  true  to  a  false  tradition  he  is  false  to 
his  art.  At  any  sacrifice  let  truth  prevail.  To  no  play  has  tradition 
done  80  much  harm  as  to  Hamlet."  Bold  as  this  oonteotiou  is,  I 
think  I  shall  prove  it  a  just  one  before  I  finish  this  article,  if  the  reader 
will  patiently  read  the  text  of  the  play  with  me  as  I  go  along,  nninfln- 
enced  bv  nnv  comtnenTator  wliat.soever  except  his  own  common  sense. 
Before  atiempiinii:  to  analyze  the  character  of  Hamlet,  I  will  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  ^russ  absurdities  which  have  for  geueratious 
heni  perpetrated  in  the  acting  version  of  the  play. 
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Since  Betterton'e  time  the  acton  have  invariably  finiabed  the  third 
act  of  « Hamlet"  with  the  lines,— 

I  mufit  be  cruel  only  to  be  WnA ; 

Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remainB  bebiud. 

Turn  to  the  published  acting  versions  of  the  play,  and  you  will  find 

the  proof  of  what  I  say.  What  is  the  result  of  this  arrangement?  The 
fourth  act  ooraraences  with  the  meeting  of  the  king  and  the  queen.  The 
king  learns  from  her  that  Hamlet  has  just  slain  Polonius ;  he  confidfH 
the  secret  tu  Busencrantz  and  Guiidenstern ;  they  are  sent  to  iiud  ihc 
body  of  PohHiiu8,  and,  before  that  task  is  acoomplished,  Ophelia  enters, 
mad  witij  grief  ft*r  her  father's  death,  of  which  me  has  never  heard,  anil 
describes  in  her  madness  his  funeral,  which  has  never  taken  place.  Fur- 
thermore, Laertes  enters,  and  demands  of  the  kintj,  "O  thon  vile  kinnr, 
give  me  my  father,"  ami  goes  on  to  talk  ol  his  "  means  of  death, — his 
obscure  funeral."  Obscure  indeed,  considering  the  fact  that  the  body 
has  not  been  found.  Remember,  too,  that  Laiortes  was  in  France  when 
his  father  was  rannlered,  that  the  news  had  to  travel  fiom  Denmark  to 
France,  that  Laertes  had  to  journey  from  France  to  Denmark  and  stir 
up  the  rel)ellion  which  he  guides  and  leads, — and  all  this  has  been  done 
in  the  few  hours,  or  rather  minutes,  which  elapse  between  the  slaying 
of  Polonius  and  the  despatch  of  Boeencrants  and  Guildenstern  to  find 
the  body.  Hamlet  has  been  sent  a  moment  before  to  England :  ere  lie 
has  had  time  to  cross  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  a  letter  is  brought  to 
the  king  from  him,  in*  which  he  says  he  has  been  "three  days  at  sea," 
has  l>een  ea^jtured  l)y  the  pirates,  and  iias  been  by  them  set  naked  ou 
tlie  shores  ol  Denmaik.  What  a  jumble  is  here!  And  yet  for  gener- 
ations this  maltreatment  of  this  glorioas  tragedy  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  unquestioned.  By  finishing  the  act  where  Shakespeare  meant  it 
should  be  finished, — viz.,  after  Handct's  departure  for  England, — we 
get  the  interregnum  which  the  dramatist  intended.  Some  six  weeks 
have  elapsed,  there  has  been  time  to  bury  Polonius,  time  for  Ophelia's 
grief  to  aflect  her  brain,  time  for  Laertes  to  travd  from  France,  and 
time  for  Hamlet  to  be  captured  by  the  pirates  at  sea  and  be  released 
again.  I  have  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  tol- 
erated for  ;i  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least.  Space  will  not  allow  rae 
to  enumerate  theiu  all,  nor  do  I  so  much  wish  to  eriticise  the  stage  ver- 
sion of  the  play  as  to  eud^vor  to  put  right  the  conception  of  the  lead- 
ing chaiacter.  Casting  tradition  to  the  winds,  I  took  up Ham W  to 
study  it  as  I  would  a  character  written  but  ycsterdayy'^ntirely  by  the 
light  of  the  author's  words,  uninfluenced  either  by  commentator  or  by  the 
conc-eptions  of  other  actoi-s.  Here  I  trust  I  was  iti  the  right,  for  nairly 
every  one  will  admit  that  it  is  the  first  duty  oi  aa  acior  when  studying 
a  character  to  endeavor  to  disoover  the  meaning  of  his  author,  to  get  at 
the  motive  and  the  pychology  of  the  part,  and  then  to  the  best  of  hia 
ability  to  embody  the  poet's  ideal,  and  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  his 
physical  qnalilinntions  will  allow,  the  outward  apjiearance  of  that  ideal. 

In  modern  plays,  as  a  rule,  the  actor  has  the  advantage  of  persuiial 
communication  with  the  auUior,  and  from  him  he  can  learn  what  the 
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text  of  Ao  pJftjr  may  leave  uncertain.  Failing  this  personal  instroo- 
tion,  he  resorts  to  the  drama  itself ;  and  no  drama  should  leave  in 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  intention  of  the  author  on  certain  fundamental 
conditions.  Shakesp^tre  was  too  practicail  a  dramatist  not  to  take  the 
utmost  care  in,  so  to  speak,  labelling  his  diaraoters,  that  the  actors  in 
his  plays  might  not  OKvt  the  least  exoose  for  making  a  mistake  aa  to 
hie  mtentioae. 

As  a  rule,  oo  anxious  is  he  to  instruct  the  player  that  he  reprats  to 
an  almost  tireeome  extent  his  descriptions  of  his  characters.  In  nearly 
all  oafics  these  labellings  and  instructions  are  acoepted  by  actors  and 
oommentatora  alike ;  bat  there  le  one  inetanoe  to  the  oontrary.  and  diat 
ie,  oddly  enough,  the  one  of  all  othen  most  clearly  and  carefull}r  irorked 
out  by  the  poet.  There  is  no  character  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
his  plays  which  Shakespeare  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  describe  as 
Hamlet  His  personal  appearance,  his  age,  his  mental  qualifications, 
all  are  iosiated  upon  with  a  lucidity  ana  an  aocuratr  which  Shake- 
speare no  donbt  fondly  thought  would  render  misappreheneiein  impaaei- 
ue.  But)  alas  1  no  other  diaMeter  has  been  eo  deliberately  niieaDdentood, 
or  so  distorted.  No  two  commentators  seem  able  to  agree  njv>n  Ham- 
let; they  build  up  tiie  most  astonishing  tlieories,  volumes  of  specula- 
tions are  written  upon  this  or  that  fad  of  this  or  that  critia  In  the 
mean  time  there  is  Shakespeaie's  own  antherity  for  what  he  intended 
Hamlet  to  be  (writ  so  large  that  he  who  rans  may  read),  Ignored,  n^ 
lected,  and  despised  with  the  raoet  astonishing  persistence.  "  This  is 
white,"  says  Shakespeare,  "  wliitr/'  and  again,  "  white."  "Ah  1"  says 
the  oommeutator,  what  does  lie  mean  by  that?  He  has  told  us  three 
times  that  it  is  white ;  therefore  he  must  mean  that  it  is  black,  or  at 
least  whity-brown :  he  irotild  never  insist  so  strongly  upon  its  being 
white  unless  he  meant  us  to  undersfcsnd  that  it  was  some  other  color.^ 
"  Hntnlct  is  not  mad,"  says  Shakespeare,  again  and  again.  "  Hamlet  is 
mad,  or  at  least  half  mad,"  says  the  critic.  "Hamlet  is  young,  young, 
young;  please  do  not  think  I  m^ui  anything  else  but  a  youth,"  says 
Shakespeaie.  ^Hamlet  is  thirty-five,*^  middle4uped  man,"  say  his 
oonmientators.  Let  me  endeavor  to  point  out  what  ShakespcAre  has  to 
say  on  the  subjects  of  Hamlet's  sanity  and  his  age.  First,  as  to  his 
sanity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Ophelia's  mndnecq.  I3  it  likely 
that  Shakespeare  would  be  guilty  of  the  serious  dramatic  error  of 
making  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  his  play  insane?  Is  Hamlet 
ever  mad  in  soliloqay?  Is  be  ever  mad  when  with  his  one  trasted 
friend,  Horatio?  Is  there  the  slightest  allusion  in  the  first  act  to 
Hninlot's  madness  until  he  has  announced  to  his  two  friends  that  he 
herci4tter  may  think  meet  to  put  ao  antic  disposition  on"?  Hamlet^ 
after  he  iias  seen  the  ghoet,  has  rapidly  made  up  his  miud  to  aveojge 
the  deaiii  of  his  ftHier.  He  knows  his  nnde  is  a  murderer.  He 
knowB  his  own  life  wonld  not  be  worth  a  pin's  purchase  if  by  amr 
accideirt  the  king  shonld  learn  that  he  is  cognizant  of  his  crime.  He 
will  feign  madness,  to  cloak  his  designs  and  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
king.  He  knows,  iiowevcr,  that  Horatio  and  Marcellus  are  aware  that 
he  is  perfectly  sane,  and  he  makes  them  swear  not  only  that  they  will 
never  "  nnke  known  that  whidi  thej  have  seen,"  but,  farther, 
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New,  10  hdp  voa  mercy, 
How  Btrange  or  odd  soe  er  I  bear  myself^ 
Aa  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  fchink  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, 
That  yoa,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  Bome  doubtful  phrase, 
Ajs,  Well,  well,  we  know,  oriWe  could,  an  iJf  we  would, 
Or,  If  we  list  to  speak ;  or,  There  be,  an  if  Hiey  might. 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me;  this  not  to  do. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  meet  need  help  you, 
Swear. 

So  all-iiiipurtant  to  the  uuderstauding  of  the  character  of  Hamlet 
doen  Shakespeare  consider  this  that  be  bric^  the  ebost  back  twice  to 
mdke  Hoftttto  and  ManeUna  swear  that  they  wul  never  reveal,  by 
act  or  deed,  the  fact  that  Hamlet  is  not  mad.  And  if  this  is  not 
evidont^p  ennnirh,  we  havB  Hamlet  making  his  mother  promise  that 
the  king  will  not  for 

A  pair  of  reechy  kiasea 
Make  you  to  rayel  all  fhii  mattar  oa^ 

That  I  e^'^entinlly  am  not  In  nadnesB, 
But  mad  in  craft. 

Aod 

Li^  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  aool. 
That  not  jourtreBpani  bat  my  madnew  epeafce. 

Again, — 

KiDg  me  to  liie  task 

And  I  the  matter  will  le-word;  whieli  madnem 
Would  gambol  from. 

Even  the  king,  after  watdiing  Hamlet  with  Pdonins,  sajs, — 

Nor  what  be  spake,  though  it  lacked  farm  a  little^ 
Was  not  like  madnees. 

^  He  shali  with  speed  to  England."   He  is  not  insane :  therefore  he 

is  dangerous.  Coala  anv  author  have  taken  more  pains  than  this  to 
instruct  thp  actor  how  a  character  is  to  be  played?  And  yet,  in  the 
&oe  of  ail  this,  against'  the  author's  express  instructions,  commentators 
will  distort  and  misinterpret  Shakespeare's  language  and  build  up  the- 
ories of  thdr  own,  to  the  destruction  of  his  meanmg  and  the  ruin  of 
the  tragedy.  Hamlet's  inaction,  retrospection,  and  indecision  are  often 
insisted  uj^xin  nnotlicr  sign  of  mental  weakness.  Surelv  far  too  much 
stress  has  been  put  upon  this  one  side  of  bis  many-sided  character.  As 
a  fact,  Hamlet  at  times  sets  with  the  most  remarkable  qatcknees  and 
decision.  Let  us  take  his  first  scene  as  an  example.  No  sooner  haa 
Horatio  told  him  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  than  Hamlet  sete  to 
work  and  cross-examines  him  with  all  the  alertn^  of  a  practical  law- 
yer. The  when,  where,  and  how  are  brought  out  in  the  clear'^st  mnnncr, 
and  immediately  Hamlet  says,  ''I  will  watch  to-night;"  and  he  does 
watoh  Hmt  nwht  ''I  wUl  roeak*to  itf'  and  he  does  speak.  Not 
mnoh  hmk  of  deoasioii  here.   When  the  playos  arrive,  does  he  not  at 
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once  ooncciv«  the  idea  of  the  plfty,~"to  citoh  the  oonsdenoe  of  the 

kinj^"?  ImmcHliately  on  the  success  of  this  ruse,  going  straight  from 
the  play  to  his  niotlier's  closet,  he  comes  across  tlie  king,  and  draws  his 
sword  upon  iiim,  and  would  then  and  there  kill  him  ;  but  that  would 
not  he  levenge,  to  send  the  murderer,  pui^gcd  of  hia  sins,  to  heaven. 
No,  he  crieny— 

Up,  sword,  and  l-now  thon  a  more  horrid  henti 

When  he     drunk  asleep,  or  Id  bis  rage. 

Or  in  the  iucestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed; 

At  gftniing,  swearing;  or  about  flome  act 

Thai  has  ao  relish  uf  salvatiun  in't; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven. 

And  that  his  kouI  inuy  be  as  damned  and  blaefc 

As  bell,  whereto  it  goes. 

Bat  a  few  moments  kter,  in  his  mother's  dosety  he  believes,  on  hearing 
the  cry  of  Polonius,  that  he  has  caught  the  king  about  "some  act  that 

has  no  relish  of  »dvation  in%"  and  without  a  pause  his  sword  is  oot, 
and  l\)lonitLs  is  slain.    Wli^re  is  the  lack  of  action  here? 

Again,  when  he&aspects  Koseucrantzand  Gniiilen.stem  on  the  voyage 
to  England,  he  abstracts  the  commissioa  from  thi^ir  cabin,  copies  it,  in- 
serts in  it  their  names  in  place  of  his  own,  and  adds^  ^'That  England 
should  the  bearers  pat  to  sadden  death,  not  shriving  time  allow.  Is 
not  this  decision? 

When  the  pirate  ^avc  tlie  vessel  cliui^e  and  grappled  with  it,  liamlet 
says,  "  I  boarded  tliem  ;  on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so 
I  alone  became  thdr  prisoner."  Therefore  ne  was  the  only  one  who 
had  boarded  the  pirate, — the  first  in  action,  the  first  to  decide. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  Hamlet  delays  his  revenge  over  a 
|>eriod  of  some  years.  This  is  another  absurd  mistake  ;  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  tiie  whole  action  of  the  play  does  not  extend  over  four  months. 
At  the  opening  of  the  play,  Hamlet's  ikther  has  been  dead  barely  two 
months, — ^''nay,  not  so  much,— not  two."  In  the  play-scene  in  the 
third  act,  Ophelia  sajn,  Tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord so  that 
from  the  bes^innino:  of  the  first  act  to  the  close  of  the  third  we  m\\9.\ 
allow  about  ten  weeks.  Allowinc^  six  weeks  for  the  time  Ix'tweeu 
Hamlet's  murder  of  Polonius  and  the  d^th  of  Ophelia,  we  have  onl^ 
the  four  months ;  for  Ophelia  dies  at  the  end  of  the  iborth  act  and  is 
buried  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  Immediately  after  tlie  burial 
the  bout  of  foils  takes  place,  and  Hamlet  kills  the  Vmi.  Hamlet  doc? 
hesitate,  he  does  pause  and  ponder,  at  times,  but  at  others  the  swifttics!~ 
of  his  action  is  most  marvellous ;  and  surely  both  sidc»  of  his  character 
should  be  considered. 

Another  most  important  point  is  the  age  of  Hamlet.  FoUowii^ 
some  interpolated  lines  in  the  grave-digger's  scene,  many  commentators 
fix  it  at  tnirtv,  to  tlie  «tler  destruction  of  Shakespeare's  conception  of 
Hamlet  and  the  wtioie  meaning  of  the  play.  The  lines  are,  "  I  have 
been  sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  for  tliirty  years."  My  reply  to  this  is 
that  these  are  not  Shakespeare's  words  at  all,  bat  were  iotrodoced  for 
the  convenience  of  t^  actor,  eithw  Taylor  or  Borhog^  both  of  whom 
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were  incapable  of  looking  the  youthful  prinoe.  A  man  who  hag  beeu 
ge9Eton,  man  and  hoy,  for  lliirty  years,  supposing  him  to  havB  been 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  dig  graves,  would  \ye  forty-twOb 
"Whv,  thpii,  for  generations  has  the  actor  been  allnwod  to  inakr  np  as 
the  grave-digger  looking^  at  least  sixty  or  sciveuty  years  of  age,  without 
remonstrance?  If  the  text  in  ri^ht,  the  actor  must  be  wrong.  I  have 
never  jet  seen  a  picture  or  drawing  of  the  grave-yard  soene  in  which 
the  gmre-digger  is  not  ropreicnted  a»  a  very  old  man ;  and  quite  n^i, 
too ;  the  sexton  should  be  a  very  old  man ;  and  he  is  always  presented 
to  the  imapnation  as  such.  The  lines  fixing  his  age  at  forty-two  have 
cre])t  into  the  text  without  thought  on  the  part  of  the  iuter[K)lator,  and 
the  actor  while  altering  the  text  retained  the  conception  of  the  character. 
The  other  line^  Toriek'a  ekuU  has  been  buried  In  the  earth  thiee*and' 
twenty  years/'  has  been  inserted  for  the  same  purpose;  the  original  line 
reads  "a  dozen  yonrs."  Tlio  other  line"?  are  no  more  Shakeiaprare''' 
than  the  passag:*'  introduced  for  the  same  pur}x)se,  reading,  "Our  sou  is 
fat  and  scant  of  breath."  The  statement  that  Hamlet  is  thirty  years 
of  age  no  more  aoooids  witii  the  rest  of  the  play  than  does  the  luie  fht 
and  Bcant  of  breath"  accord  with  Ophelia's  description  of  Hamlet^  "The 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form."  Other  lines  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  Hamlet's  bdng  over  thirty  are  those  spoken  by 
the  player  king : 

FvU  thirty  tfancs  hsHi  Fboibas'  eart 

Neptune's  salt  wa«b  anrl  Tellus'  nrl)ucl  grnuud, 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  aliean 
About  the  world  have  times  tirelve  thirdeB  been. 
Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  haads 
Unite  commatual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

These  are  uuderstoud  to  imply  tliat  Hamlet's  father  and  mother  have 
been  married  thirty  years,  and  are  also  aooepted  as  a  statement  of 
Hamlelfs  age.    If  his  father  and  mother  were  married  only  thirty 

years,  and  he  Is  over  thirty  ycnr^  of  a^e,  why  does  not  ShaKesjx?are 
allude  to  his  illcf^itimacy  at  some  portion  of  the  play?  Yet  another 
argument  is  that  Hamlet  says  to  his  mother,  when  reproaching  her  for 
her  sin, — 

BebdlloQshell, 
If  thou  canat  matine  hi  a  Biatooo'i  boaok 

And  we  are  askr<]  to  believe  that  the  word  "  matron'*  signifies  a  woman 
fifty  or  sixty  yciu^  uf  age,  and  therefore  Hamlet  must  be  thirty.  Is 
not  every  mother  a  matron^  whether  die  he  sixty  or  sixteen?  The 
whole  play  turns  up  ii  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  the  queen  and  her 
husband's  brother.  This  had  been  going  on  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
dead  kmg|  if  we  may  trust  the  words  of  the  ghost,  who  says, — 

Ay,  that  inoestaous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
with  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitofoos  gHls, 
Won  to  his  shamefnl  lost 
The  wUl  of  my  most  seenung  vhtoous  qoeen. 
Vol.  XLY — 89 
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JjSt  us  imagine  a  womau  ixiiy  or  ^ULty  ymrs  of  age  iospinug  such 
a  pttBsioii  in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  diandiiis.    Ikies  il  not  atrike 

one  immediately  as  being  truly  revolting?    Can  we  imagine  Shake- 

speare  building;  so  glorious  a  tm'j'fnly  as  "Harnlet"  on  such  a  theme? 
With  ;i  liaTHl-orne,  sensual,  attractive  woman  of  forty  it  is  reasonable, 
but  surely  not  with  a  woman  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Over  the  actual  state- 
ments of*  Hamlet's  age  made  by  Sbakespeare  himself  there  should  be 
surely  no  oontroveisy.  He  is  constantly  referring  to  him  as  "  young.'' 
He  refers  to  Romeo  as  the  "  young  Romeo,"  and  again  to  Orlando  as 
the  "young  Orlando."  Will  anybody  assert  that  Romeo  or  Orlaiirlo 
is  over  thirty  years  of  age?  Will  any  one  avouch  that  Shakesptiare  s 
power  of  ima^ry  was  so  poor  and  scanty  that  only  the  one  word 
"  young"  oonld  be  found  by  him  to  descnbe  a  boy  of  nineteen,  Uke 
Riomeo,  and  a  man  of  thirty?  In  the  first  scene,  Horatio  alludes  to 
Hamlet  as  the  "young  Hnmlr  t."  Horatio  is  himself  a  young  man. 
In  the  seconfl  scene,  the  king  says,  "  For  your  intent  in  going  back  to 
school  in  Wittenberg."  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  meant 
school  or  college.  fiir  as  we  can  gather,  the  schooling  irould  com- 
mence at  twelve  or  fonrtem,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  prince  like 
Hamlet  would  be  commanding  armies  in  the  field.  Again,  if  Hamlet 
Imd  fittaincd  his  majority,  why  is  he  not  on  the  throne ?  Oninting  that 
the  throne  of  Denmark  went  by  election,  Hamlet  is  the  l>eloveil  son  of 
a  beloved  father,  "lov^  by  the  distracted  multitude,"  popular,  aud 
with  absohitely  no  bar  to  his  daim  to  the  throne.  In  the  third  aoene^ 
Laertes,  in  warning  hb  sister  against  Hamlet,  says,— 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favor, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  vioirt  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature ; 
Forward,  not  permaneat;  sweet,  not  iasting. 

Can  we  for  a  moment  believe  that  Shakespeare  would  use  the  word 

"forward" — i.e.,  precocious — concerning  the  love  of  a  man  over  thirty 
years  nf  age?  Laertes  is  himself  a  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two.  W^ouid  lie  be  likely  to  speak  of  the  love  of  a  man 
of  thirty  as  beiug  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature?  Further,  he  goes  ou 
to  speak  two  or  three  lines  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notuse  of 
neany  every  commentator  or  critic  who  has  yet  endeavored  to  fix  the 
age  of  Hamlet  at  thirty, — vis.» 

For  nature  entcent  does  not  {pow  alone 

In  tben's  nni]  bulk  ;  but,      this  templr  waxst, 
The  inward  ttervice  of  the  miod  aud  boul 
QfoWB  wide  withaL 

If  these  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  mean  that  Hamlet  has 
not  done  growing,  either  physically  or  mentally.  Is  this  possible  in  a 
man  thirty  years  of  age  ?  Surely  not.  Polonius  immediately  after  this 
takes  oooasion  to  warn  Ophelia  ag^nst  Hamlet  heoause  he  is  young.  He 
says,— 

For  Lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  m  much  in  him,  that  he  ia  young. 
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In  the  seeond  loone  of  the  Moood  act,  speaking  to  Booenonnli  and 
QnildouaiMBy  tho  king  tajB, — 


llamlet  himself,  speakiucj'  to  these  two  yoiiii£^  men,  appeals  to  them  by 
**the  consonaucy  oi  their  youih."  The  kiug  further  alludes  to  Hamlet 
as  this  ''mad  yoong  man,  and  again  speaks  of  Bosencrants  and  Oait- 
denstern  as  his  "  two  sdiooI-fellowH."  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  scene  in 
the  play  in  which  some  allusion  to  Hamlet's  youth  is  not  made.  And 
yet,  in  the  far-e  of  all  this,  we  are  to  believe  that  Hamlet  is  over  thirty ! 

In  the  TdiJer  newspaper,  dated  Tuesday,  September  20,  to  Thurs- 
day, September  22,  1709,  appears  a  criticism  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mr. 
Betterton,  who  was  unquestionably  a  verf  sucoessfol  exponent  of  the 
character.  Almost  the  first  detailed  criticism  of  any  one  in  this  char- 
act<^r  relates  to  Betterton.  It  is  pjenerally  oonoeded  that  Befterton  was 
taught  howtoy>lay  the  part  hv  Sir  William  JJavenant,  wlio  received  his 
conception  of  the  character  directly  from  Shakespeare  liimnelf.  There 
is  no  anestion  of  Davenant^s  intimacy  with  Shakespeare,  and,  if  ray  eyi- 
dexwe  oe  trustworthy,  he  transmitted  his  oonoeption  uf  the  pieo^  gained 
&om  his  intimacy  with  the  author,  to  Betteiton.  This  is  the  Betterton- 
oum-Davenant^nm-Shakespeare  idea  of  Hamlet : 

■  **  I  was  going  on  in  the  reading  of  my  letter,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Greenbat,  who  had  been  this  evening  at  the  play  of  Hamlet 
'  Mr.  BiekeraUiff/  said  he, '  had  you  been  to-nieht  at  the  play-house 
you  had  seen  the  force  of  action  in  perfection.  Your  admired  Mr.  Bet- 
ttnfnn  hf!iav(xl  himself  so  well  that,  thon^h  now  about  seventy-six,  he 
acted  Youth,  and,  by  the  prevalent  power  of  proper  manner,  j^esture, 
and  voice,  appearwl  chrougn  the  whole  drama  a  youth  of  great  expecta- 
tions, vivacity,  and  mterprise.  Tlie  soliloquy  when  he  bi^n  the  cele- 
brated sent^'nee  of  **To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  the  expostulation  when  he 
explains  with  his  mother  in  her  closet,  th'  ^.  hole  ardor  after  seeing  his 
lather's  ghost,  and  hijj  g;enerous  distress  for  the  deatli  of  Ophelia,  are 
each  of  toem  circumstances  which  dwell  strongly  u^n  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  and  wonld  certainly  afllect  their  Mhavior  on  the  parallel 
occasion  of  tneir  own  Htsb.  Pray,  Mr.  Bickefstaff,  let  ns  have  virtue 
thus  represented  on  the  stage  with  its  proper  ornaments,  or  let  the  orna- 
ments be  added  to  her  in  piat'es  more  sacrcHl.  A-^  for  mv  part,*  paid  he, 
,  *  T  carried  my  oouiBiu  Jerry,  this  little  boy,  with  me,  and  shall  always 
love  the  child  for  his  partiality  for  all  that  oonoerns  the  fortune  of 
Hamlet   Thtt  is  entoing  yoqth  into  the  affbotions  and  passions  of 


Dean  Swift. 

In  the  oiigiual  legend  of  Hamlet,  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  we  are 
informed  that  ^'Feggi  killed  Orvendio  and  married  his  wi&,  and  that 
Hamlet  was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  Hamlet|  to  lull  the 
suspicion  of  his  UDde^  feigiMd  madness  the  better  to  cany  out  his  plans 
of  vei^jeaiioe." 


I  entreat  yoa  both. 
That  being  of  so  youn?  days  Drought  up  with  Ufli, 

And  sitb  so  neigliiwrea  to  his  youth. 
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By  the  ancient  Northmen  a  madman  was  oonsidered  to  be  sacred, 
and  to  injure  one  wonld  be  •  aterilega,  Hamlet^  io  his  Addfeaa  to  his 

people,  says,  "  I  hid  my  knowledge  under  an  assumed  eloak  of  mad- 
neSB,"  and  "  this  before  I  had  come  to  man'-^  estate." 

Thus  in  the  orifrinal  legend  and  in  Shakespeare's  play  wo  are  again 
and  a^Eun  told  that  Hamlet  was  not  mad,  and  that  he  was  quite  youn^. 

It  ifl  obvloiiB  that  the  tragedy  gains  in  attraetiveiiess  li  Hamlet  is 
played  as  a  young  man.  By  repreBentiiMf  the  jkiog  and  queen  as  beings 
in  the  very  prjme  of  life  they  interest  the  audience  instead  of  lK)ring 
it,  and  thus  the  balance  of  the  play  is  preserve*!.  The  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator m  pleased  by  the  ap{x^mnce  of  th^  most  iiuportant  character^j,  the 
flttisibilities  are  no  longer  shocked,  the  student  nnds  matter  for  fresh 
thought  in  the  new  mfetit  in  which  the  plaj  is  presented  to  him,  and, 
above  all,  he  sees  Hamlet  as  Shakespeare  saw  him  first  in  the  crude 
legend  of  Suxo  Gramninti'-uu^  but  strengtheued,  enlarged,  glorified,  and 
immortalized  by  the  grandeur  of  his  genius. 

IRAhni  jPamlf, 
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A TUFT  of  mignonette,  a  withered  rose! — 
Nu  tuber  less  foolish  hearts  have  treasured  such. 
Now,  as  Ilift  them  from  their  long  repose, 
They  turn  to  dust  and  crumble  at  a  toudi,— 
Poor  floweiB,  that  meant  so  mnoh  I 

They  meant — pure  love  and  limitless  belief 
In  snmmei's  IkithihlneBS,  in  sonny  skies ; 

They  mean— one  lonely  pang  of  silent  grief, 
Just  one  true  tear  that  in  a  moment  aries, — 
For  even  sorrow  dies. 

So  with  the  millions  who  havo  hoarded  flowers: 
The  lindl  love-token  lasts,  the  hearths  love  goes. 

Man's  vaunted  strength  and  woman's  boasted  powtts 
Are  more  ephemeral  even  tlian  the  rose. 
The  frailest  flower  that  blows  1 

A  withered  rose,  a  tuft  of  mignonette  !— 
How  paasmg  weak  must  be  the  human  heart! 

For  tho?o  outlive  even  love,  outlast  roj-rctj 

Abide  even  when  grim  ])ain,  with  blunted  dart^ 
Makes  rea<ly  to  depart 

Georg*  Barlow. 
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ON  SOME  RECENT  ART  FROQREm. 

WHEN  it  was  Buegested  to  me  to  8ay  a  few  words  on  "  Reoeot  Art 
Progress/'  my  thooeht  was  whether,  as  regarded  the  pictorial 
art  of  England,  there  was  naUy  much  progress  to  record.  I  apesk  of 
England  first,  as  it  is  the  ooantry  I  know  b^t  Numerically,  of  courae, 
the  ranks  are  much  stron'jfT,  the  pfonoral  ]ovel  of  art  production  is  higher, 
and  the  works  of  certain  clever  young  painU  rs,  uniK^trH  of  ten  years  a^o, 
are  now  highly  esteemed ;  and  this  may  be  said  oi"  nearly  every  country 
lately  repraented  in  Pane. 

The  spread  of  art  education  throughout  England  during  the  period 
between  the  last  two  International  Exhibitions  in  Paris  haa  had  some 
results  not  altoL^*  iber  foreseen  by  its  promoters.  Ft  has  crowded  the 
profession  wiih  a  boat  of  young  and  generally  iudiiiiBrent  painters,  but 
nas  not  very  povrotiUy  raised  the  level  of  appreciation  of  good  piotnrai 
by  the  public.  This  is  one  of  many  adverse  inflnenoes  uiat  must  be 
tnken  into  account  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the  present  position  of 
art  in  this  country.  As  regards  e<hi»^rion,  tlie  facilities  afibrded  by  the 
Government  National  Art  Training  bciiools  at  South  Kensington,  and 
throughoat  the  conntry,  were  never  more  complete  than  at  present ;  but 
the  nut  remains  that  tbooaands  of  young  jieople  step  down  annnalljr 
from  the  platforms  of  their  local  sc^hools  of  art,  bearing  away  j^ntm 
awardfxl  l>y  their  judges  in  London  for  skill  in  copyinj^  in  chalk  from 
the  antique,  or  in  paintinjij  in  water-colors  from  still  life.  These  prize- 
holdent  are  congratulated  by  all  their  friends,  but  the  hopes  thus  raised 
of  a  latture  art  career  are^  I  need  hardly  say,  in  a  few  yean  mthlessljr 
dispelled.  By  "  art  career"  (the  common  phraae)  I  mean  the  oareer  of 
a  painter  of  pictures, — "genre,"  landscape,  or  portraits, — whose  work 
we  are  chiefly  considering,  and  on  tlic  suceeas  of  whioh  the  reputation 
of  a  oounti-y  in  the  world  of  art  largely  depends. 

As  a  matter  of  ways  and  means,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  cleverest 
stndents  in  England  is  now  directed  to  decoration  and  design.  Here  is 
a  career  open  to  thousands ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  young  people  who  are  being  forced  forward  by 
our  scliooUmasteni  under  the  system  of  "  payment  by  results."  These 
students — many  of  whose  designs  compete  with  the  be^t  in  Euroue— > 
administer  to  the  decoration  of  oar  honsee,  and  help  to  Iraep  the  wneels 
of  our  &otorie8  from  J^tanding  still.  Some  of  the  best  original  work  I 
Imvf  seen  in  T!n.:;land  of  late  has  been  in  schools  conducted  and  snp)- 
ported  by  manutacturers  for  their  special  wants, — such  as  designs  for 
mbrics,  silks,  stuflfe,  wall-^pera,  glass,  pottery,  and  the  like.  It  is 
irortb  while  to  draw  prominent  attention  to  these  facts  beoanae  there  is 
no  question  that  at  present  there  is  more  scope  finr  the  employment  of 
young  artists  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other;  and  it  is  the  most 
active  and  healthy  aspect  of  the  art  movement  that  we  have  to  re^-ord. 

But  how  does  this  affect  the  painter  of  "  genre,"  and  of  pictures  gen- 
erally, in  England?  It  aifeots  him  in  a  somewhat  unforeseen  and  evil 
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way.  Tiiere  is  no  room  for  donbt  dmt  the  ver^  attractive  and  too  often 

a&sertive,  schemes  of  decoration  for  the  interior  of  a  room,  as  seen  in 
the  wall-papers  by  William  Morris  and  other  manufiicturers,  have  had 
much  to  no  with  the  declino  of  piirchasis  of  modern  paintings.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  the  wider  the  ditliisioii  of  taste  in  the  interior  of  onr  hornet, 
the  more  attractive  the  work  of  our  arciiitects,  decoratore,  and  paper- 
hangers^  the  wofse  for  the  patntem  of  piotnns  who  exhibit  them  in 
ordinary  frames.  We  are  passinff  tlirough  a  phase  of  assortiTeneas  in 
these  matters,  and  shall  emerge,  let  ns  hope,  into  a  period  of  repose, 
when  backpround-i,  as  backgnmnds,  shall  be  more  considered.  There 
is  no  necessity,  of  course,  for  any  ooliisiou ;  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful homes  hi  England,  and  more  especially  the  new  honses  in  America, 
are  decorated  and  considered  with  a  view  to  the  hanging  of  pictures ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  cherMuvl  pictui-es  have  been  taken  from  the 
walls  of  English  houf^es  during  the  last  few  years  to  make  way  for  the 
decorator,  with  his  ^[eonietric  patterns  and  "  harmonies."  There  is  a 
fashion  iu  these  things,  and  liie  tendency  at  pr^nt  among  certain 
painters,  who  are  in  the  minority,  seems  to  be  to  consider  ctecorative 
eflfeot  above  all  things.  We  may  take  as  an  example  for  our  parpose 
a  large  pictnre  by  E.  Biirne- Jones  called  "  Cophetiia  and  thf  H'^ir(]^r- 
Maid,"  which  was  exhibitetl  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1884  and  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year.  It  is  one  of  die  most  characteristic 
worlcs  ever^inted  by  this  artist,  and  will  be  remembered  best  for  its 
fine  decorative  character  and  color, — regarded  rather  as  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try than  as  a  picture.  Thus,  reflected  upon  the  canvas  of  a  painter  of 
mediffival  tcndencic«»,  we  may  note  the  paj^inp^  fashion  of  the  time; 
and  the  land  of  Wilkie,  Gainsborough,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of 
Turner,  Constable,  and  Crunie,  of  pictures  banging  in  old  ouk-))anellod 
looms  and  in  ^niet  Qaeen  Anne"  interiors,  is  occupied  for  the  moment 
with  the  relative  merits  of  eariy  Italian  wall-papers  and  deooiative  sub- 
tleties from  Japan. 

The  art  of  England  in  its  relation  to  other  conntries,  and  tlie  prog- 
ress upwards,  or  downwards,  of  some  of  its  living  painters,  can  only  be 
briefly  referred  to  here.  The  position  may  perhaps  be  best  oonddered 
by  a  glance  at  the  collections  wnich  were  sent  to  the  last  two  Buris  In* 
tanational  Ezliibitioiis. 

PAJLMTUIOfl. 

The  English  collection,  although  maintaining  a  higher  level  of  excel- 
lence, In  1889  was  less  complete  (owin^  to  some  untovnud  circumstances) 
and  attracted  less  attentHin  from  foreigners  than  in  1878.   America,  on 

the  contrary,  wa*?  of  course  much  stronger  in  1889. 

When  the  English  paiutere  rallied  their  forces  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars  in  1878,  a  crowd  of  curious  sight-seers  lingered  round  the  work 
of  many,  to  them,  unknown  artists.  Pictures  by  the  late  Sir  Edwin 
T/f|i^aflff  (who  died  in  1873)  were  hung  side  by  side  with  Frith's 
"Derby  Day"  (now  iu  the  National  Grallery),  Sir  John  Millais's  "Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard"  and  "  North-West  Pa&sage,"  L,  Alma-Tadema*8 
«  Sculpture-Galler>',"  Sir  Frederick  T^ii^liton's  "  Elijah,"  G.  F.  Watts^s 
"  Love  and  Death/'  Luke  Fildea's   Casual  Ward,"  Herkomer's  "  Last 
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Hoster/'  Pojnt^s^Qitapult/'aiid  <«Tbe  Beguiling  of  Merlin"  by 
Borne-JoneB.  These  works,  and  many  more  v/hich  it  would  be  ImpiM- 
sible  to  catalogue  here,  wen'  j^romlnent  in  1878,  ami  the  paintei's  of  thorn 
have  achieved  «iireGSs  in  Enghin<].  It  will  be  interc-sting  to  note  how 
far  tiie  paintei's  representing  in  some  sort* the  popular  art  of  England 
seem  to  have  prt^reased  in  1889.  Sir  John  Millais,  whose  principal 
oocupati(»i  18  portrait-painting,  showed  a  power  and  variety  of  resource 
in  his  ten  pictures  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878  which  was  only  excelled 
in  1889,  in  tlio  general  estimation,  by  portniif  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
One  of  the  ten,  a  small  picture  called  The  Gambler  s  Wife,"  painted 
much  earlier,  and  well  known  to  the  public  by  the  etching,  was  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  earlier  Ezbilntion,  and  &r  exceeded  in  artistio  interest 
his  later  and  more  popular*"  Cinderella,"  "  ^^^^  ^P^/'  ''Babbles,'' 
and  other  piotiirca  of  children.  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  more  skilful 
than  ever  in  technique  in  1889,  shows  plainly  that  his  mission  is  still 
to  paint  Koman  maidens  and  marble  iloora,  and  that  the  public  may 
ezpieot  Uttle  else  at  present  from  his  hand.  Mr*  F.  Leighton  (now 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Baronet,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy*) 
was  lepresented  in  Paris  in  1878  by  a  picture  of  "  Elijah"  painted  for 
the  Museum  of  Art  in  I^iverpool,  also  by  "The  Mu8ic-Iip«'^<ni,"  two 
seated  figures,  a  delicjite  rcnderint^  of  Oriental  tints  and  dra}>erus,  well 
known  by  the  eugi-aving.  But  tiie  painter  of  tiie  "  Cimabue"  in  1855, 
and  of  the  great  processional  picture  called  Daphnephoria"  in  1876 
(which  many  visitors  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1887  will  remem- 
ber), was  not  adequately  represented  in  1878.  Last  y(  nr  he  sent  the 
"  Captive  Androntaolio,"  a  large  and  important  work,  with  numerous 
figures  thoroughly  ciiaracteristic  of  the  [)aiuter,  now  in  possession  of 
t£uK  Corporation  of  Manchester.  Here,  also,  were  ezhihited  his  bmnae 
iiffofe  or  **The  Slogg^/'and  another,  a  statuette,  called  ''Needless 
Alarms." 

Of  Mr.  Bunie- Jones's  single  exhibit  h\  1 R89  T  have  already  sjmken  ; 
hi;>  earlier  work,  which  inohined  "The  i>egni<ing  of  Merlin,  attracte<i 
more  attention  in  Paris  in  1878.  "  The  Bt^uiliug  of  Merlin"  and 
the  series  of  paneb  entitled  "Days  of  Creatioa''  were  exhibited  at 
the  fi:  t  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Grallery  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in 
•  1877,  and  were  succcederl  in  the  followinfj^  year  by  "The  Seasons," 
"  Laus  Veneris,"  and  "  IjC  Chant  d'Amoiir."  Public  interest  \v:is 
pt^eat  in  those  days  in  the  work  of  an  artist  who  iiad  rarely  exhibited 
m  pnblio  and  whose  dislike  to  pictore-shows  was  well  known.  It  mav 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  another  great  aericB  of  piotures  will 
short  I V  1)  !  <  seen  from  his  hand. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  who55c  paintings  are  familiar  to  Americans,  sent 
"Love  and  Death"  to  Paris  in  1878,  and  last  year  "Love  and  Life," 
"  Ho]^"  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  other  picture,  in  all  eiglit 
exhibits.  They  sufficed  to  draw  attention  to  a  painter  of  the  intel- 
leotoal  qualities  of  whose  work  we  form  a  better  estimate  vHien  seen 
ooOeoted  in  his  own  house  in  Melbncy  Head,  Kensiugton,  or  as  ex- 


*  Sir  Francis  Qrant,  the  well-known  portrait^|Munter,  WM  President  of  the 
Asidsinj  in  1878. 
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hibited  lately  in  the  MaBeam  of  Art  in  New  York.   Mr.  Watta^B 

pictures.were  certainly  not  seen  to  advantage  in  Paris  last  year. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  one  or  two  prominent,  and  com- 
paratively young,  painters  who  since  1878  have  advanoeti  steadiiy  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Hubert  L^rkouier,  who  gaiued  the  gold  medal  in 
1878  for  bis  nictnre  of  the  Chelsea  PendooerB  callwl  "  The  Laat 
Muster/'  and  has  received  various  other  distinctions,  exhibited  two 
remarkable  portraits  in  Paris  last  year.  His  principal  picture,  "  The 
Chapel  of  the  Chaiter-House,"  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1889  and  purchascxl  by  the  Council  under  the  terms  of  the  Chan- 
trey  Bequest  It  is  larger  and  more  important  in  technique  than  the 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  but  has  less  human  interest  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Herkomer's  portraits  #re  well  known  in  America 
from  the  artist's  own  etchings,  two  especially,  a  lady  in  black,  "  En- 
tranced,^' and  a  ladv  in  white,  *'  Miss  Katherine  Grant."  Tliese  por- 
traits may  be  taken  u8  indicative  of  the  direction  in  which  some  of  the 
heat  ene^liea  of  our  painters — ^Ekiglish  bj  birth  or  by  adoption--ai« 
tending. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  real  demand  in  England  at  the 
present  time  for  good  portraits  (especially  from  those  who  can  paint  a 
lady),  is  naturally  diverting  the  attention  of  man^  talented  artists. 
For  instanoe,  the  painter  of  **  Applicants  for  AdnusBioD  to  a  OBSoal 
Ward''  (Luke  Fildes,  now  R.A.),  which,  in  spite  of  being  hung  rather 
out  of  sight,  was  highly  thought  of  in  1878  (for  ^mestness  of  purpose, 
it  may  be,  rather  than  for  technique),  appears  for  the  moment  to  have 
joined  tiie  ranks  of  the  portrait-painters ;  and  lie  steps  easily  to  tiie 
iront  rank  in  his  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Luke  Fildes,  which  was  in  last 
jear^B  Pnris  EKhibition. 

Another  artist  who  in  the  last  few  years  passed  from  the  ranks  of 
"genre"  to  the  very  highest  position  as  a  portrait-painter  -hnnld  be 
mentioned  here, — the  hite  Frank  HoU,  li.A.  Ko  artist  in  Kugland 
had  risen  more  rabidly ;  but  few  of  his  friends  who  saw  the  two  pic- 
tores  sent  to  Paria  in  1878  and  knew  hia  work  at  that  time  ooald  have 
pradieted  ao  brilliant  a  career.  ThoSy  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past^ 
portraiture,  the  most  trying  and  exacting  of  professioa^,  is  absorbing 
some  of  the  best  talent  of  oontemporarv  artists,  and  in  England  esj)e- 
cially,  in  so  marked  a  degree  that  no  notice  of  art  progress  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  it 

Other  painteia  have  shown  progress  during  the  decade  in  widely 
dififerent  ways :  thus,  among  the  landscape>painterB  most  honored  in 
Paris  in  1889  are  Henry  Moore,  with  his  unsurpassed  effects  of  light 
on  disturbed  seas  and  moving  clouds,  and  B.  W.  Jjcadcr,  with  nis 
winter  sunsets  on  calm  low  laud,  frin^  of  village  spires  and  wintry 
trees.  They  have  both  extorted  admiration  fiom  their  French  eon- 
Jrh-es, — ^admiration  finr  English  landscape  the  most  frank  and  unre- 
served it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  hear  expressed  across  the  ChanneL 
And,  yet,  wl)o  shall  say  that  the  painters  named  have  gone  far  from 
the  beaten  track  or  stand  out  from  the  ranks  of  laudscape-painteis  as 
having  exceptional  gifb  ? 

Of  the  men  whose  works  made  a  distinot  impression  in  Paria  in 
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1878,  two  flbotild  be  mentioned,  ^oung  artuts  of  great  piomtM  who 

died  early,  George  Mason,  the  punter  of  "The  Harvest  Mooti,"  and 
Frederick  Walker,  A.R. A.,  who  was  represented  by  "The  Old  Gate" 
and  by  ten  water-color  drawings.  The  English  water-colors  came  as  a 
sort  of  revelation  of  the  art  of  England  in  that  year,  the  extent  to 
winch  the  art  was  practised  being  utile  imown  or  not  veiy  flerioosly 
considered  abroad.  This,  as  a  separate  "  cult"  and  branch  of  art  (to 
the  workers  in  which  onr  Royal  Academy  holds  out  no  hope  of  dis- 
tinction), BMstninofl  its  high  re]>iit:itio!i  in  1889,  and  it  seems  tO  find  a 
home  in  Englaiui  ia  several  prosperous  institutions. 

To  return  to  the  oil  paintings.  "  The  Return  from  lukerman,"  by 
Mim  Thompaon  (the  pdnter  of  the  « Boll-Gall"),  ''Dawn/'  by  K  J. 
Gregory,  "Medea,"  by  F.  Sandys,  and  "The  Tirewoman,"  by  H. 
Gnthntn,  were  singled  out  in  1878  for  8])€clal  notice,  but  th&^e  painters, 
and  others  that  ojuld  be  named,  have  scarcely  realized  the  promise 
of  their  early  successes.  A  very  powerful  and  passionate  picture  ex- 
hibited In  the  Royal  Academy  In  1876  and  in  Paris  in  1878  was  ''The 
Wnck^^  by  William  Small.  Tfils  picture  held  out  hopes  of  the  artist 
as  a  pamter  which  ha^  never  been  fulfilled ;  bat  his  woifk  in  black  and 
white  is  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world* 

On  the  contrary.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllic  (who  had  his  "Sea-Birds"  huDg 
nearly  out  of  sight  in  Paris  in  1878)  came  triumphantly  to  the  front  in 
1889  with  hia  **Toi],  Glitter,  and  Grim^^"  a  true  pictore  of  Thames 
barges  coming  up  on  the  tide.  Among  the  younger  men  who  w^ 
little  known  in  1878  and  who  have  since  made  a  place  for  themselves 
should  be  mentioned  J.  W.  Waterhouso,  A.R.A.,  S.  J.  Solomon,  Stan- 
hope A.  Forbes,  T.  B.  Kenniugton,  J.  D.  Millet,  A.  Hacker,  G.  Clausen, 
David  Murray,  A^an  Stokes,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  and  Walter  Langley, 
and  the  rising  young  portrait-painters  J.  J.  Shannon,  William  Carter, 
and  others.  We  mention  these  as  points  of  interest  in  the  artistic  firma- 
ment of  1890.  We  cannot  see  all  the  fixed  stars  atone  sitting;  the 
list  would  be  loo  long  if  only  made  half  complete. 

What  is  the  outcome  of  it  all?  What  was  the  general  verdict 
abroad,— 4  -verdict  worth  much  more  than  individual  opinion  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  progress  of  art  in  any  country  should  not  be  judged 
by  exhibitions, — that  "its  real  growth  and  Influence  should  be  sought 
in  silent  places, — in  undisturbed  atmos{)heres  favorable  to  tlie  growth 
of  mosses  and  ferns."  But  for  the  [)urpose  of  these  notes  we  can  deal 
only  with  what  we  see. 

SCUH^TUBE. 

Ijet  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  Sculpture,  an  art  which  must  at  least 
be  en  hndence.  From  the  few  Euglish  exhibits  iu  Paris  in  1878  in 
the  ealleries  on  the  Champ  de  Mars — the  truth  should  be  told — there 
was  littk  to  be  gathered  in  the  way  of  promise  or  hope.  Sculpture  in 
England  seems  more  than  ever  an  exotic ;  it  is  still  sufiertng  from  a 
lack  of  great  teachers,  from  an  adverse  climate,  and  from  a  general 
want  of  inter^t  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  would  he  of  little  use 
to  recall  many  names  of  sculptoi's  who  were  represented  in  Paris  in 
1878;  two  were  prominent^ — Sir  J.  K  Boebniy  with  his  oakoBal 
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^aydeBdale  Stellion/'  and  J.  H.  Folej,  with  hk  poftnils.  (Tbe  hCler 

died  in  1874.)    But  iu  1889,  curiously  enough,  the  ^voIk8  in  sonlptare 

that  were  singlwl  out  for  praise  for  their  iruitlf,  if  not  ibr  other  qualities, 
were  not  by  sculptora  at  all  ! — '^nch  as  Sir  Frtnlerick  I^eighton's  "  Ath- 
lete struggling  with  a  Python  '  atid  Mr.  G.  F.  VVatLs's  bust  of  Ulytie." 

In  last  year's  Exhibition,  some  Fratoh  artials  and  aonlpton  with 
whom  I  had  eouversations  were  enthusiastic — soma  natarally,  some 
perhaps  politoly — about  the  Ecole  Anglaine.  They  expressed  admira- 
tion for  the  work  of  Alfml  Gilbert,  ilanio  Tho!  nv<'n>ft,  Onslow  Ford, 
and  one  or  two  oilier  seuipLore  j  also  lor  Sir  Frederick  Leightou's  bronze 
figure  called  Needless  Alarms,"  for  a  little  bronze  of  "  A  Young  Tiger," 
by  J.  M.  Swan,  and  fi>r  the  more  tentative  studies  in  low  lelidT  by  the 
late  Randolph  Caldecott.  VofUHUnAI  Alfred  Stevens  (lepresented  in 
Paris  in  1878  l)y  his  dofijrn^of  a  oaryntid  for  a  chir^mey-piH'e)  died  in 
1874,  R.  Caldecott  (following  in  his  foot,stcj>.->)  ilitni  in  idSil,  and  the 
lamp  of  genius,  as  far  as  England  is  couoerued,  neemed  to  burn  most 
brightly  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  '^Icams,''  Perseoa/'  and  «  An 
Offering  to  Venus,''  b^  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.|  our  greatest  living 
sculpti»r.  Other  names  come  to  mind  in  this  eonnection,  sueli  a^  Harry 
Bates,  whose  relief  of  "  Hounds  in  Leash"  was  exiiibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1889. 

But^  with  the  remembcanoe  fiesh  In  eyeiy  one's  reoollectioa  tii  the 
display  of  modem  French  sonlptnre  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889, 
and  of  the  wonderful  retrospective  section  of  French  Art,  these  may 
appear  small  things  to  record.  Nothing  in  its  way  was  more  interest- 
ing or  informing  than  to  hear  some  unbiussed,  natural  questions  and 
ol^rvations  from  those  whom  we  may  styl^  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, oar  artbtie  «m/r^res.  Three  ranariu  I  eall  to  mind  r^enruig 
to  the  English  exhibit  in  the  Section  des  Beaux-Arts.  1.  A  certain 
wonderment  as  to  the  t^mall  impros-^ion  made  by  sucli  works  ns  S.  J. 
Solomon's  "^mson"  iu  a  gallery  crowded  with  less  ambitious  picturts^. 
2.  An  expression  of  surprise  at  the  *'  disappoiiunig  color  and  tech- 
nique^' of  the  ptotuies  hf  Watts, — coming,  be  it  ofanryed,  from  men 
highly  appreciative  of  the  artist.  3.  A  pointedly  expressed  amaze- 
ment at  "the  treatment  of  Millais"  in  permitting  <x)lored  imitations 
of  his  eharmin*^  picture  of  a  child,  ealled  "Bul)bk's,"  to  be  spread 
broadcast  over  the  Exhibition.  **  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
English,"  remarked  oar  French  friends;  "but  the  atmosphere  is  too 
loaded  here:  perhaps  the  time  is  not  favorable  for  criticism  jf*^  ''e^est 
loin  dn  monde  qu'on  pent  juger  sainement  des  illusions  dont  ils  nous 
environ  nent." 

Of  the  influence  of  modern  French  art,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  Englund,  the  outcome  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  uucertaiu 
quality.  Studio  talk  in  England  is  of  realism,  impressionism,  "  pleiii 
air,"  and  the  like ;  but  neither  from  the  Newlyn  School,"  those  chil- 
dren of  the  mist  who  have  chosen  the  one  spot  in  England  wliere  the 
rainlall  is  greatwt  and  where  more  "  shrou<letl  days"  are  reeordetl  than 
anywhere  else, — the  coast  of  Cornwall, — nor  from  the  so-called  "  Im- 
pressionists" (whose  exhihition  at  Messn.  (Sounil's  in  Bond  Street, 
I/ondooy  in  Deoembw  las^  was  in  many  ftiamplm  an  outn^  on  our 
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sense  of  the  beaotifiil),  have  we  yet  reaped  the  promieed  harvest*  But 
the  Kewlyn  School,  breaking  through  many  traditions^  has  already 
irandiioed  artista  of  undeniable  merit;  and  the  ''Impressionists,"  if 
showing  little  subtlety  or  skill  in  ]>:?inting  as  a  bofly,  have  at  least  the 
couiaLre  of  their  opiuious,  and  one  ut  tho  youiipcst  of  them,  in  the  late 
Goupii  i:^jLhibitioD,  challenged  comparison  with  M.  Beraud  in  effects, 
dtffloalt  enoagh,  of  the  garish  light  in  the  interior  of  a  caft  concert 
These  are  straws  showing  the  dirf!€tion  of  tbs  wind,  the  present  shifting, 
nnofTtain  condition  ot'  tlie  artistic  atinosplierc. 

But  the  modern  French  school,  with  which  so  many  of  our  young 
artists  are  more  or  less  in  sympathpr,  is  also  on  shifting  sands.  It  is  so 
oecupied,  as  one  writer  expresaes  it,  in  the  eolation  or  technical  prol>- 
lein;^  that  "  the  mind  b^iod  the  canvas''  is  less  and  less  apparent;  the 
French"  are  "  becoming  more  scientific  and  full  of  dexterity  every  day," 
and,  as  a  oonscqnence,  their  work  is  "  Ic-^^  beantifnl  and  less  int^restTny," 

There  is  no  space  to  follow  this  subject  further  now.  Let  us  con- 
clude with  a  mention,  iuei*ely,  oi"  the  very  remarkable  exhibit  in  Paris 
last  7ear  by  American  artists, — of  J.  J.  Sargent,  the  portrait-painter, 
at  his  best,  of  Harrison's  wave-painting,  of  Pearoe,  Dannat,  Stewart,  and 
others, — and  record  one  n^oneral  impression,  that  of  admiration  for  the 
great  advance  in  technique  and  for  the  reticence  (amidst  much  tempta- 
tion) of  a  school,  as  yet,  without  national  style  and  without  tradition. 

Modern  art  is  a  comprehenmve  word,  and  the  display  at  the  late 
Bans  Exhibition  would  alone  fill  a  volume ;  but  no  notice  of  recent 
art  progress  should  omit  a  mention  of  the  exhibit  of  wood  engraving 
by  American  artists  which  formed  one  of  the  most  instmotive  sections 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  im'd. 


OBAT  STELLA, 

OLONE  aloofest  one  of  heaveu'tj  highway,  bowed  absently  upon 
the  chilly  night, 

Bright  mother !  when  shall  thine  estrangM  ray  tnm  tender,  and  soek 
npmy  little  light? 

My  hearty  on  high,  beheld  the  seraphs  pass,  and  here  has  only,  at  the 
valley's  bend, 

Visions  of  rain  and  wind  and  trampled  gtass, — ^for  its  first  uses  home- 
aide  to  the  end. 

Why  should  I  keep  in  patience  longer  yet  by  this  dark  pool  of  earth 

my  signals  brave  ? 
Hardly  to  tyrants  is  their  gleam  a  threat^  hardly  a  solace  unto  any  slave  I 

Nor  can  I  shine  nor  sing,  as  once  alar :  man's  ache  ui  thought  has 

reached  me.  Bight  me  now  t 
Take  back  the  &]len  and  the  faithful  star,  to  know  as  much,  to  be  as 

calm,  as  thou  I 

XotMM  Imogen  Quitiey, 
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MARY  WOLLSTOmCRAFT  SHELLEY. 

MKASURED  not  so  much  h\  d*  finite  acbievemfiot  as  by  pereonial 
fascination  and  cliarm,  no  figure  in  the  literature  of  our  century 
can  vie  with  that  of  Shelley.  The  gulf  l^etween  our  ideals  of  life,  and 
even  of  art,  and  his,  grows  visibly  broader;  yet  he  holds  us  witli  a 
magnetism  which  no  intellectual  divergence  impairs.  His  convictions, 
though  uiged  with  nu^ifioeBt  imaguuttive  energy,  are  often  palpably 
crude  andoarreD,  and  of  all  his  eontemporaries  he  has  the  loosest  and 
faintest  grasp  upon  reality;  yet  a  L'f'inration  of  realists  foniuls  n  sfx^iety 
to  study  him.  His  pre-Darwiiuan  cthits  and  politics  are  indulgently 
or  contemptuously  ignored  by  those  who  ardently  defend  or  disparage 
the  fiff  BUDtler  revwntioniBm  of  Ibeen.  Bnt  all  ar^  wmet  or  later, 
for  a  longer  or  a  ahofter  tim6|  arrested  by  him,  and  turn  with  involuo* 
tary  interest  to  the  twentieth  recital  of  his  pathetic  life  and  death. 

And  the  spell  whioh  keeps  Shelley's  personality  fre«li  and  vivid  has 
diffused  itself  in  some  meai>ure  over  his  whole  entourage.  Among 
th<m  who  composed  this  etdourage  there  are  many  whose  names  have 
still  an  indepeodoit  lomioosity  of  their  own,  and  eevend  who  in  his 
day  entirely  outshone  him.  Yet,  when  we  torn  over  the  xeeoids  of 
Godwin,  of  Hunt,  of  Moore,  of  '*%(i!ifliey,  even  of  Byron,  we  are  sensible 
of  stirring  a  little  dust,  of  Sittiii!:  tree  a  little  mould.  A  nmoh  larger 
number,  Uiough  conspicuous  enough  in  tlieir  time,  would  be  wholly 
ibrBNitten  in  ours  bnt  fi>r  the  chanoe  which  brooght  them  into  touch 
wim  the  vitaliiing  genius  of  Shelley.  Not  th4t  they  were  alwaya 
without  high  merit ;  but  in  this  crowded  century  high  merit  is  only  a 
tieket  in  the  lottery  of  fame, — a  condition,  not  n  guarantee, — and  the 
goddess  Reputation  flings  her  glory  and  her  gold  al)out  with  much  of 
the  blindness  proverbially  attributed  to  Justice.  Hogg  and  Trelawny 
Stand  in  the  nont  rank  of  English  biographers;  but,  brilliant  aa  their 
books  are,  it  is  mainly  their  siuijeot  which  keeps  tbem  alive;  and  Tre- 
lawnv'«  "  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,"  in  sp'fe  of  the  mairnifioent 
airs  Willi  which  he  gave  it  to  the  world  (a  transas  tion  vividlv  illumi- 
nated by  the  present  voiumea),  is  now  buried  not  many  iaihoms  less  deep 
under  ttie  watera  of  oblivion  than  Hogg^a  **  Prince  Haimatoff*'  itself. 

It  is  probably  to  the  latter  and  laiger  group— to  those  who  are  re- 
membered essentially  through  their  association  with  Shelley — that  im- 
partial criticism  must  assign  the  remarkable  woman  who  became  his 
second  wife.  But  no  literary  satellite  ever  took  less  pains  to  l)e  remem- 
bered apart  from  its  central  luminary.  Always  shrinking  nervously 
fiom  puDlidty,  peremptorily  leftuing  to  share  in  Trelawny's  proposed 
Lafe  (to  the  great  disgust  o^  that  hero),  and  doing  her  best,  in  vam,  to 
nrrest  the  catchpenny  lucubrations  of  Medwin,  it  is  not  snrprising  that 
Mary  Shelley  has  l)een  known  to  the  present  generation  all  but  exclu- 
sively as  her  husband's  wife.  While  lie  lived,  indeed,  her  existence  was 
80  intimately  bound  up  with  his  that  his  biography  could  hardly  be 
written  withoat,  ao  fir^  implying  hers.  Bat  tm  miaerable  oatBstrephe 
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whkh  abruptly  doied  his  mnat  withdrew  her  from  the  sphere  of 
immediate  Shelleyan  intereBt ;  and  tl»  ^ony  of  those  Lerici  days  wafl 

treated  as  the  last  scene  of  a  drama  upon  which  it  seemed  only  natural 
that  the  curtain  of  an  all  but  c^>mplete  oblivion  should  be  allowed  to 
fall.  Yet  the  larger  naif  of  lier  life  was  yet  to  come,  Jind,  though  the 
ioyoosoeeB,  never  enibenuit)  waa  wrung  out  of  it,  it  is,  as  we  now  aee,  - 
by  this  long  monotonous  sequel*  to  the  enthralling  lonumoe  of  her 
youth  that  we  first  thomutrlily  understand  Mary  Shelley.  The  record 
whirh  Mrs.  Marshall  has  drawn,  in  large  part,  from  material  hitherto 
unknuwQ,  is  therefore  a  contribution  of  importance  to  our  means  of 
iudging  a  woman  who  has  been  a  standing  example  of  the  perihi  whiob 
beaet  the  wives  of  men  of  genius ;  for  while  his  detractors  have  com- 
monly included  her  in  their  abuse  of  him,  his  friends  have  sometimes 
exalted  him  at  her  expense,  and  she  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  both 
of  sympathizing,  and  of  failing  to  sympathize,  with  her  husband.  She 
has  been  reproached  for  insensibility  to  couveutious  in  the  chapter  about 
Harriet,  and  for  aDbaerviewnr  to  them  In  the  ehapter  about  Emilia. 
Let  us,  then,  with  the  hdp  of  the  iraw  material  now  befiwe  na,  attempt 
to  understand  her  career  as  a  whole. 

The  only  child  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  she 
inherited  the  Irish  ardor  of  her  mother's  temperament,  together  with 
■omething  of  her  ftther^a  ontward  ODldneBi  and  rertnunt  In  him 
this  was  the  natural  garb  of  an  intelleot  zatber  penetrating  than  senai^ 
tive ;  but  in  her  it  disguised,  and  very  often  concealed,  a  heart  intensely 
sympathetic  and  full  of  the  need  of  social  intercourse.  Her  early  life 
probably  coufirmed  this  quality.  Lt^iug  her  mother  at  her  birth,  and 
wiUiout  brother  or  sister  of  her  own,  she  grew  up  with  little  experience 
of  intimate  oompamonehip.  Her  atep^iother  waa  a  woman  whoae 
bostUog  vulgarity  would  hardly  have  tempted  Godwin  to  be  false  a 
second  time  to  his  anti-matrimonial  principles,  had  it  not  prrmitted  her 
to  smooth  the  way  to  that  consummation  by  gross  and  deliberate  tiattery. 
Of  her  two  half-sisters,  neither  Jane,  with  her  shallow  vivacity,  nor 
Eannj)  affectionate  but  ftomtfs,  ever  stood  very  near  to  Mary ;  and  her 


pied  with  the  enlightenment  of  other  people's  children,  had  little  leisure 
or  sympathy  for  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  atmoe- 
phere  of  Godwin's  household  was  keen  and  stimulating,  and  vibrated 
with  tlie  levolotionary  ideas  of  which  its  existence  was  in  some  sort 
the  negation.  While  yet  a  child  in  experience,  Mary  heard  the  deepest 
problems  of  life  discu.'^.sed,  and  became  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the 
solubility  of  Roeinl  Iwnds  Ixjfore  she  had  ever  felt  tlieir  power.  Her 
first  warm  IrieuJahip  was  probably  that  which  rip<uie«i  during  her  visit 
in  the  summer  of  1812  to  the  delightful  family  of  the  Baxters  at  Dun- 
dee. It  waa  on  the  day  after  her  return  in  October  with  Chrisly  Baxter 
that  Mary  first  saw  Shelley,  when  he,  in  company  with  the  blooming 
Harriet  and  the  inevitable  Eliza,  spent  the  evenintr  at  Qodwin^s  house. 
Of  this  memorable  occasion  the  Muse  of  history,  wiLii  her  usual  short- 
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sightedness,  recorded  little  bat  frap:;montnrv  Jetails,— the  fresh  com- 
plexion f>f  Harriet,  and  the  splendors  of  iier  purpie  satin  dress.  Yet 
Gudwm'g  youug  and  ardent  disciple  had  already  excited  keen  interest 
in  the  H^^^  faooMhoId  of  Skinner  Street  by  his  letters  ftom  Irelaiid 
and  from  Wales.  "  You  cannot  imagine/'  Oodwin  had  written  to  him, 
"  how  much  all  the  females  of  my  family  are  interested  by  your  letters 
and  your  liistorv."  Go*] win  himself  was  flattered,  but  also  somewhat 
embarras8e<i,  by  a  di&tiple  who  proposed  to  carry  out  his  principles 
without  any  of  those  respects  of  time  and  perdon  which  with  him 
aeponted  theory  ftom  pmctice,  and  whose  otherwise  oopious  diedoiiiij 
was  devoid  of  the  word  eomprcmiM,  The  closer  acqoaintiiioe  which 
followed  speedily  shattered  the  ideal  cditif  p  r  f  friendship  reared  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Shelley.  Godwin,  who  in  his  relations  witli  the  morbid 
and  feeble  Patrickson  i^ppears  the  model  of  a  wise  and  kindly  Mentor, 
betmya  his  most  pitiable  inoonsistenoies  in  his  dealingi  with  Shellej, 
whose  wme  unworldliness  throws  them  into  the  most  gltrin^  and 
damaging  relief.  Patrickson,  it  is  true,  had  not  run  away  with  his 
daughter ;  nor  was  Patrickson  the  pro-j>ecr?vo  heir  of  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  but  the  recipient  of  Godwin's  own  generosity.  It  was 
Godwin's  misfortune  that  the  sad  plight  of  his  finances  led  him  to  be- 
stow indigostion  and  to  seek  leliei  in  the  same  qnarter,  and  made  him, 
in  his  att  i  t  n  ( ]  r  towards  Shelkjr,  a  half-grotesque,  half-pathetic  compomid 
of  the  offended  moral i«t  and  the  needy  debtor. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  Shelley  for  the  tirst  time  a  man 
who  saiished  to  the  full  her  intellectual  sympathies, — a  man  penetrated 
in  every  fibre  with  an  aider  like  W  own,  and  armed,  as  she  was  not, 
inth  both  fearless  audacity  and  a  brilliant  though  unchastei^t  I  Aiculty 
of  expression.  Shelley,  on  his  part,  wrung  by  the  coldness  of  Harriet, 
•wm}  at  length  in  June,  1814,  convinced,  rightly  or  lyronply,  of  hrr  nn- 
taithfulness,  yielded  to  the  profound  attraction  winch  a  nature  so  kin- 
dred to  his  own  not  uumturally  inspired  in  him.  The  eventful  step 
which  followed,  on  the  evening  of  July  28,  has  been  viewed  rather 
ftom  Shelley's  than  from  Mary's  point  of  view.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
her  implicit  faith  in  him  that,  with  her  mother's  history  in  her  mind, 
sh*  unhesitatingly  undertook  it.  The  assumption  on  which  both  acted, 
that  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  families  are  matters  of  purely  in- 
dividual ohoioe,  in  which  societj  has  no  eonoem,  oan  find  no  place  in 
any  system  of  ethics  of  less  pristiiM  simplicity  than  Shdley's^  and  need 
not,  therefore^  be  disoussed;  hot  of  their  sinoerily  there  can  be  no 
question. 

From  this  point  until  Shelley's  death,  Mary's  life  is  as  familiar  as 
his,  and  little  could  be  added  to  the  sympathetic  piotim  already  traced 
in  great  detail  by  Prof  Dowden.  Mrs.  Marshall  has  diifted  the 
camera  a  little,  and  the  perspective  is  slightly  altered ;  bat  her  work, 
though  honestly  oonstructecl  from  tlie  original  materials,  has  at  fimef», 
almost  inevitably,  the  air  oi  i)eing  a  reproduction,  and  rather  a  hasty 
and  inartistic  one,  of  his.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  adoption  of  the 
lees  artistis  method  whioh  marks  her  book  was  a  coanael  of  wisdom. 
Pro£  Dowden,  like  any  other  literary  workman  of  the  finer  sort,  pre- 
ferred to  work  op  his  mataials  into  his  own  narrative  rather  than  to 
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strew  them  broadcast  over  his  pagoa.  Bnt  thb  method  did  not  ami 
could  not  give  that  imiuediate  kno^v!<"<Vj^('  of  the  sources  wliich  the 
riKMiern  reader  credits  himself  with  desiriug  and,  when  they  are  piquant, 
boih  desires  and  demands.  Henoe  Mrs.  Marshall  has  done  good  servioe 
iu  giving  us,  at  some  <x»t  to  the  artiatie  ftiidi  her  work,  wholeade 
qnotatioiw  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  this  most  eventful  period 
of  Mary's  life.  The  diary  ol'  the  struggling  years  of  wandering  in 
England,  which  is  ppesental  to  us  at  great  length,  is  merely  a  string 
of  brief  jottings,  the  raatter-ol-fact  incidents  of  ever>'  day,  rarely  in- 
terrupted by  a  thought, — a  moving  phantasmagoria  of  goingsi  and 
oomings,  wiliu  and  talks,  studies  and  sbimbeiB,  humors  and  Ulncascs^ 
births  and  deaths.  Yet  the  picture  which  disei^iges  itself  in  the 
memory  when  ail  this  restless  detail  has  8ubside<]  is  one  of  permanent 
charm  and  pathos, — ^the  bright  youthful  figures  of  "the  Male"  and  her 

Eiliu  Knight,"  sharply  relieved  against  a  sordid,  shadowy  back- 
ground of  mon^-lenders,  bailiflb,  dons,  and  lawyers,  with  an  interme- 
diate gnmpcMT  ^gurcs  in  half-Iiglit,  the  waywaiQ,  vivadous  Clare,  the 
plau^ble  scapegrace  Charles,  Hogg  cynically  good-natured,  Peaoock 
cvnioal  without  good  nature,  and  liapless  Fanny  Godwin,  meek,  nnoH- 
truaive  domestic  drudge  as  she  was  thought  to  be  until  the  day  when, 
with  a  flash  of  her  motner's  vehemenoe  of  will,  she  "  took  arms''  against 
her  Itle  in  thatlondy  lodging-house  in  Oardiff. 

The  memorable  sommer  of  1816  was  for  Mary,  as  for  Shelley,  the 
beginning  of  seriowR  authorship.  TJi^  "  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty" 
s|)rang  from  the  isnow«^  of  Mout  Biano,  and  "  P^rankenstein"  was  the 
otfspriog  oi  a  uight  ui  uneasy  slumber  in  their  lake-side  villa  near 
Genm,  after  an  eveaine  with  Byron.  Both  the  thrilling  and  eerie 
motif  of  the  story,  and  uie  moral  import  whic^h  is  rather  innnnated 
into  than  gathere<l  from  it, — the  perils  of  social  isolation,—- are  suffi- 
ciently Shelleyan ;  but  the  original  conception  belongs  unquestionably 
to  Mary,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  to  her  hu^^lmnd  any 
other  influence  upon  its  exeoatioQ  than  that  of  stimulating  sympathy. 

FrankenstNn"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  ex- 
tant of  the  literary  utilisation  of  a  dream :  it  was  to  prove,  however, 
her  ctilminating  n^'hievement,  and  now  remains  the  solitary  pillar  on 
which  her  independent  rtjtutatiuii  rests.  The  iiMirney  to  Italv  which 
shortly  followed  its  com|»letiou  did  not  bring  to  Mary  the  extraordinary 
aeoeBS  of  inspiration  whioh  it  kindled  in  her  husband.  It  was  for  bar 
in  great  part  a  time  of  harrowing  OfiseB  and  painful  anxieties, — the 
death  of  her  only  daughter  Clara  ("  my  sweet  girl  whose  face  rcsombletl 
his'^)  iu  the  inn  at  Venice,  thnt  t  f  William  the  next  year  under  tlie 
malarial  heats  of  iiome,  the  cruel  detention  and  hual  death  of  Allegra, 
and  then  the  agitation,  harder  to  bear  because  she  oonkl  not  share  it 
with  Sbelley,  produced  by  the  episode  of  which  the Epipsyehidion'' 
was  the  frait,  and  humiliating  disillusion  the  issue.  Seandbl-mong^ 
too,  were  busy  as  of  old,  and  Bvron,  who  knew  the  truth,  countenanced, 
if  he  did  not  help  to  wing,  the  pojjsoiied  shafts  which  fell  upon  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  wife  and  sister.  "  Poor  souls  I"  wrote  Mary 
ShdJey  to  Ifn.  QishofiMk  *'we  Uts  innoesntiy,  as  you  well  know:  if 
we  did  nol^  ten  to  one  Cfod  would  take  pify  on  vs,  and  we  should  not 
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be  po  unfortunate."  Ovor  all  these  things,  indeed,  she  trinraphed,  and 
the  retx)rd  of  books  read  tiow8  equably  on  as  before, — Ariosto,  Dante, 
Virgil,  Speuser,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  later,  under  the  tutor^  of 
their  notaatic  gnest  MiayTOOONbito,  Homer  vaA  HerodottiB  in  week. 
But  she  did  not  feel  impelled  to  write.  Shelley  was  o(mvinoed  that  £ihe 
had  a  genius  for  drama,  and  urged  her  to  the  attempt  with  the  united 
ardor  of  faith  and  love.  Now  it  was  the  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  which 
be  was  himself  presentlr  to  re-create,  now  that  of  Charles  I.,  on  which 
lie  afterwards  prodooed  What  bat  fer  die  Oenoi^  woold  have  been 
held  a  coovincing  proof  of  his  own  dnmatic  incompetence.  "Re- 
member, remember  Charles  I.  he  wrote  to  her  in  1818 :  I  have 
been  already  imagining  how  you  will  oonduct  9^^r\^  sepnpa.  The  second 
volume  of  St.  Leon"  (Godwin's  romance)  "  begins  with  this  proud  and 
true  senlimeut :  '  There  is  nothing  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive 
which  it  o»7  not  CEsecnte.  Shakespeare  was  only  a  hnman  beiog.' " 
But,  however  hnman  Shakeapeare  mi^ht  be,  neith^  CSiarles  I.  nor  the 
Cenci  bourL'-wned  under  Shelley's  diligent  watering.  Mnrv  pr*>d!iced, 
however,  m  tiie  last  summer  of  their  married  life,  the  historical  romance 
of  "  Castniccio"  (aiterwards  known  as  "  Valperga"J.  Castruccio  was 
a  prince  of  Locea  in  Dante's  time^  and  the  ehcme  or  his  story,  Ihoagh 
si^g^ted  long  before  at  Marlowe,  was  probably  confirmed  by  their 
enthusiastic  Dante  readings  of  thi-  year.  It  reflected,  otherwise,  the 
political  ardors  of  Shelley,  and  the  heroine  Enfhnnasia  (the  last  sur- 
vivor of  a  noble  house),  whose  love  for  Castruccio  is  eq^ualled  only  by 
her  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the  republic  of  Florence,-i8  an  aristo- 
cratic repablican  like  Shelley  himself.  The  propfaetees  Beatrice  was  a 
still  more  pronounced  specimen  of  that  grandiose  type  of  womanhood 
which  always  fasein?ite<l  Rhe1!ov'«  ima(rination.  "  T  know  nothing/'  he 
wrote  to  his  publisher,  Oilier,  in  Waiter  bcott's  novels  which  at  all 
approaches  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  this — creation,  I  ma^  say,  for 
it  is  perftotiy  original,  and,  although  founded  npoo  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  age  which  is  represented,  is  wholly  withooi  a  similitude 
in  any  fiction  I  ever  read."  These  glowing  phrasp^,  '^vliich  would 
have  done  no  more  than  justice  to  his  own  far  greater  Beatrice,  made 
little  impression  upon  Oilier.  The  publication  of  the  novel  was  de- 
layed, and  before  any  further  steps  had  been  taken  the  catastrophe  of 
July,  1822,  had  withdrawn  its  author  forever  from  the  sympathy 
which  had  steadily  f<)6terc<l  its  slow  growth.  With  the  instinct  of  a 
sensitive  imagiuation,  Mary  had  been  haunted  by  bodeful  presages 
throughout  the  winter:  she  entered  with  a  shudder  the  lonely  house 
on  <he  SpeBoan  bay  which  was  to  he  their  last  home,  and  physical  ill 
health  sopervened  to  plunge  her  into  the  lowest  depths  of  depression. 
"No  woms  can  tell  you,"  she  wrote  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Gisborne, 
"  liow  I  hated  our  house  and  tlie  country  about  it.  Shellev  reproached 
Hit  for  this ;  his  health  was  good,  and  the  place  was  quite  alter  his  own 
heart.  What  could  I  answer  ?  That  the  people  were  wild  and  hate- 
iiil,  that  though  the  ooantry  was  beantifnl  yet  l  liked  a  more  eotmlri- 
iied  place,  that  there  was  great  diflSculty  in  living.  .  .  .  This  was  all  I 
had  to  say  ;  hut  no  words  could  describe  my  feelings  :  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  made  me  weq>  and  shudder ;  so  vehement  was  my  feeling  f)i 
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dialike  that  I  used  to  rejoioe  wbm  the  winds  and  waves  fwrmitted  me 
^     to  go  OQt  in  the  boat»  eo  tliat  I  was  not  obliged  to  take  my  usual  walk 

alonjr  the  j^IkuUhI  patlis  and  alleys  of  vir>f>-rpstoonpcl  trees, — all  that 
before  I  iloiwi  on,  an<l  that  now  weitijiieti  on  me."  Shelley,  on  the 
other  liauil,  &a  i\i\e>  pa^tsage  biute,  revelled  iu  uuusual  vigor,  and  a  gen- 
dtive  ear  may  deteet  a  toaeh  of  bittemen  in  the  wordi.  as  if  the  phv»* 
ieal  oontnst  tfaay  deambe  had  not  been  altogether  bridged  over  by  his 
sympathy.  One  cannot  iLriinre  that  the  hnsbnnd  and  wife  wh'tse  nature 
so  finely  suppleuientfnl  f  a<  h  other  were,  (luring  the  last  niimtlis  of  their 
Gorxinion  existeooei  now  and  then  driven  by  physical  cx>Qditious  to  a 
degree  of  divei|peiioe  which  Marj  endured  in  silenoef  hot  whieh  wmi^ 
fiom  Shelley,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  one  of  thoee  impatient  cx- 
pr(«8ions  which  his  critics  m  well  know  how  to  utilize :  "  T  only  feel 
the  want  of  those  who  can  fet>l  and  understand  me :  whether  from 
proximity  and  the  continuity  of  domestic  intercourse,  Mary  does  not.'' 
And  in  still  stronger  words,  wht<^  Mrk  Marshall  does  not  qoote,  "  It 
is  tha  curse  of  Tantalus  that  a  person  poeseesing  aodb  excellent  powers 
and  so  pure  a  mind  as  hers  should  not  ezdte  the  sympatliy  indii^i^ifla- 
ble  to  tiieir  application  to  domestic  life."  One  wonders  that  a  man 
whose  faculty  of  compassion  was,  to  all  appt-arance,  so  ample  and  so 
easily  touched,  should  Hud  sympathy  with  his  sick  wife  so  hard,  iiut 
Shalley's  compassioD  was  rooted  rather  in  lova  than  in  any  senaitive- 
nett  to  suflfering,  and  his  love  was,  though  not  wholly  abstract  and  im- 
personal, yet  strotiTlv  infused  with  ideal  aspirations  that  it  attached 
itself  to  living  ami  breathing  women  ratlier  as  apparent  fullilments 
of  these  than  as  beings  dear  for  their  uwu  sake ;  and  if  the  glass  grew 
dim  and  the  image  blurred,  ha  was  capable  of  brief  dislojalties  in 
word  and  spirit^  such  as  tma  language  to  a  third  persoo  about  his 
wife  implies.  Women,  however,  rarely  love  in  this  way;  and  it  is 
(•**rf;iiii  tliat  Mary  Shelley,  witli  whom  we  are  here  alone  concerned, 
never  swerved  from  the  passionate  devotion  to  her  husband  which 
poeeessed  her  from  the  first.  And  now,  without  an  instanfa  warning, 
came  the  end. 

The  calamity  waa  to  her  immeasurable.    "  The  scene  of  my  exist* 

euce  is  closed,"  she  wrote  to  her  best  friend  in  the  memorable  letter 
dated  ou  the  very  day,  nay,  the  very  hour,  of  Shelley's  fiery  obsequies : 
"  they  are  now  aJbout  this  fearful  office,  and  I  live  1"  Uumao  sympathy 
waa  ffiven  her,  but  not  in  unstinted  measare^  Edward  IMawny, 
indeed,  the  large-hearted  "  Pirate"  whose  adventurous  tales  had  inlsP' 
ested  the  imagination  of  Shelley  and  Mary  during  the  last  six  months, 
showed  the  somewiiat  reckk^ss  (iliivalrv  of  his  Celtic  nature  on  its  verv 
finest  and  meet  thoughtful  side;  even  Byron  curbed  his  e^ism,  was 
"  very  kind,  and  with  the  Guiociolt  visited  me  often."  Lewh  Runl^ 
settled  in  Pisa  with  his  ailing  wile  and  die  six  littk  blackguards" 
of  whom  Byron  ^vrnte  impatiently,  expressed  the  deepest  grief.  But 
Hunt's  regrets  for  Shelley  the  man  and  the  poet  were  not  unmingled 
with  others  for  Shelley  the  wealthy  and  open-handed  friend,  for  Shelley 
the  oontributor  to  the  funds  and  the  pages  of  the Liberal and  the^ 
*  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  that  unseemly  struggle  witii  liaiy 
fiur  the  possession  of  her  huslMma's  hearty  whieh  has  ld£  a  permaDent 
Vol.  iLV.— 40 
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stain  upon  his  memory.  To  her  father  Mary  had  not  written  at  onoe, 
fearful  j>erhap.s  of  a  repetition  of  the  stoiwil  counsels  with  which  he 
had  replied  to  the  news  of  her  children's  death.  There  wae  no  danger : 
Godwin,  afW  wsitii^  for  some  days,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  geoaioe 
aympathy  with  his  daoghter  stroggleB  for  ezpression  with  alarm  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  finimcial  piUar  of  his  arambling  houie.  Byfoa'a 
"kindness,"  too,  an  impulse  as  abnormal  in  him  as  it  was  constitu- 
tional in  Shelley,  was  rapidly  exhausted  :  im  involuntary  likincf  for 
the  "  Snake"  had  at  uo  time  been  colored  by  auy  attraction  to  the  1^ 
magnetic  nature  of  bia  wife ;  and,  af^er  promising  her  the  londs  for  her 
retnrn  to  England,  he  disappeared,  to  play  the  more  magnificent  part 
of  lavishing  his  wealth  upon  the  Hhenttion  of  Greece,  leavintj;  his 
friend's  widow  to  be  relieved  out  of  t\\r  slcndi  r«  r  resources  of  Trelawny. 
Trelawny,  indeed,  showed  at  times  un  extnivagaoce  in  hi^  Samaritau 
enteqviaee  which  one  micht  be  tempted  to  obU  qnizotic  if  he  had  been 
a  lean  finatic  instead  of  a  robust  and  genial  adventurer  brimfol  ai 
humorous  self-confidence  and  buoyant  high  spirits.  "  Do  not  go  to 
ifinglaud,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  to  encounter  poverty  and  bitter  retrospec- 
tions. Stay  in  Italy.  X  will  most  gladly  share  my  income  with  you, 
and  if  under  the  aame  otronmstimces  you  would  do  the  same  by  me, 
whj,  then  you  will  not  hesitate  to  aooept  it  I  know  of  nothing  would 
give  me  half  so  much  pleasure.  As  you  my,  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
both  be  better  oft'."  One  is  tempted,  too,  to  smile,  though  not  unkindly, 
at  his  rtisoiute  measures  for  st^uring  a  place  one  day  for  his  own  heroic 
ashes  beside  the  immortal  dust  of  Shelley  and  Keats  in  the  little  Prot- 
estant cemetery  of  Borne;  thwe  the  Pirate  meant  to  lie  when  bis 
battles  and  his  braveries  were  over,  sharing  the  daano  oonaeomtion  of 
the  spot,  and  contributing  a  not  inappreciable  increment  to  its  i^^lary. 
Throughout  the  melancholy  narrative  of  Mary  Shelley's  later  life 
the  bright  boyish  figure  of  Trelawny  plays  erratically  to  and  iro,  like 
a  ^y  arabesque  upon  a  dnahy  ground ;  and  bis  cheeiy  and  at  timea 
brilliant  letters,  with  those  dT  the  e<]ually  vivacious  but  far  less  amiable 
Clare,  afford  a  not  unwelcome  relief  from  the  j)athetic  but  oppi-essive 
monotone  of  Mary's  anguish.  For  the  present,  his  friendsliip  and  that 
of  her  sister  in  calamity,  Jane  Williams,  remained  her  chief  hold  in  the 
blank  desolation  of  her  life.  How  terrible  and  bow  lasting  that  deso- 
lation was,  the  reader  of  her  journals  and  letters,  amply  quoted  by  Mrs. 
Marshall,  has  now  an  opporinnity  of  judging  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  by  temperament  always  prone  to  desj)ondency  when  alone,  and, 
now  that  loneliness  was  her  permanent  state,  she  had  few  resources 
against  despair.  Trelawny 's  detjcriotion  of  her  after  their  first  meeting 
as  "  witty,  social,  and  animated  in  toe  society  of  firiends,  though  mourn- 
ful in  solitude^"  Is  the  key  to  her  inner  history. 

Financial  nxisons  made  it  necessary,  after  some  months  of  uncertain 
existence,  to  return  to  Encrland.  The  parting  was  bitter.  She  had, 
indeed,  little  oauae  to  be  gruieiui  to  the  land  whose  treacherous  loveli- 
neas  had  destroyed  her  husband  and  two  children.  There,  however, 
they  remained,  and  there  she  had  lived  with  them  the  diviuest  life  she 
had  ever  known.  She  had  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  spol.*'ti  Itarshly 
uf  Italy ;  but  now,  when  forced  to  leave  it,  its  radiant  beauty  became 
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an  embodimeut  of  the  irrevocable  past,  and  Englandi  with  ita  mists 
and  ndns,  a  symbol  of  the  joyless  tbtara  whioh  lay  belbve  Imt.  The 
contrast  whioh  Shelley  had  playfully  drawn  oat  In  delioiong  Terse  in 
his  "  Letter  to  Maria  Gi.sborne"  was  lived,  in  bitter  earnest  and  sober 
prf>s€,  by  his  wife.  It  after  a  visit  to  the  Gisbornfs^  themselves, 
when  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  London,  that  she  wrote  to  Hunt, 
I  know  not  why,  but  seeing  them  seemed  more  than  anything  else  to 
feaund  me  of  Italy.  Evening  oame  on  diearily,  the  nin  splashed  on 
Uw  pavementy  nor  star  nor  moon  deigned  to  aj^iear.  I  looked  up  to 
seek  an  imaee  of  Italy,  but  a  blotted  sky  told  me  only  of  my  change. 
T  tried  to  «>irect  mv  thoiigrhte,  and  then,  a^ain,  dared  not  to  think,  for  I 
am  a  ruin,  where  bala  and  owLi  live  only,  and  i  lost  my  last  ainging 
Imd  when  I  left  Albana"  And  montliii  after,  in  her  Jonmal,  she 
breaks  oot^ Itsly,  dear  Italy^  marderan  of  those  I  love  and  of  all  my 
liappinef«,  one  word  of  your  soft  langiiaj^e  coming  iinawar*es  upon  rn  ' 
has  mafle  me  shed  bitter  trar>i."  She  tried  to  occupy  herself  with 
literary  work,  but  to  little  purpose.  "  Amidst  all  the  depressing  cir- 
oumstanioeB  that  weigh  on  me^  none  sinks  deeper  than  the  railiue  of  my 
intellectual  powers.  Nothing  I  write  pleases  me.  Whether  I  am  just 
in  this,  or  whether  the  want  of  Shellejr's  (oh,  my  loved  Shelley,  it  is 
some  alleviation  onlv  to  write  your  name  1)  encourac«ment,  I  can 
hardly  teli,  but  u  seeuis  lu  me  as  if  the  lovely  and  sublime  objects 
of  nature  had  been  my  best  iosplrers,  and,  wanting  them,  I  am  lost 
AUlunigh  so  utterly  miserable  at  Genoa,  yet  what  reveries  were  mine 
as  I  loolced  on  the  aspect  of  the  ravine,  the  sunny  deep  and  its  boats, 
the  promontories  clothed  in  pur[>le  lip-ht,  the  starry  heaven«,  t!ie  fire- 
flies, the  uprisinp;  of  sprinf^ !  Then  1  <;ould  think,  and  my  imagination 
oouki  invent  and  combine,  and  self  became  absorbed  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  nniverse  I  created.  Now  my  mind  is  a  blank,  a  gulf  filled  with 
formless  mist/'  The  appearanoe  of  her  Frankenstein^'  on  the  stage, 
the  sight  of  wiiich  had  distracted  one  of  her  first  sad  evenings  in 
Tvondon,  tnrneil  her  thoughts  to  the  drama,  and  f^hc  f^ubmitted  some 
specimen  scenes  to  her  father^s  judgment.  Godwin  wa^i  at  no  time 
prone  to  iUustve  estimates  of  other  people's  powers,  and  he  measured, 
mr  more  aoemstely  than  Shelley  had  evw  done,  the  strength  and  the 
limitations  of  his  own  daughter.  He  replied  at  once,  in  a  letter  £ill 
of  acute  criticism  and  penetrating  self-knowledge,  which  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  nis  own  bio^^aphy,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
partially  quoted  by  Mr.  K^an  Paul.  "  Is  it  not  strange  that  so  many 
people  admire  and  relish  Shakespeare,  and  that  nobody  writes  or  even 
attempts  to  write  like  him?  To  read  your  sj)eciinen8, 1  should  suppose 
that  you  liad  rea  I  no  trag^ies  but  such  as  liave  Ijoen  written  since  the 
date  of  your  birth.  Your  personat^as  are  mere  al)straetions, — the  lines 
and  points  of  a  mathematical  diagram, — and  not  men  and  women.  If 
A  oroases  B,  and  G  fiills  upon  D,  who  can  weep  for  that?  Tour  talent 
Is  something  like  mine, — it  cannot  unfold  itself  without  elbow-room. 
.  .  .  I  can  do  tolerably  well  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  as  much 
as  I  like,  if,  in  the  niarsrin  of  what  my  pei'sonage  says,  I  am  permitted 
to  set  down  and  anatomize  all  that  he  feels.  Dramatic  dialogue,  in 
reference  to  any  talent  I  possess,  is  the  devil.    To  write  no  more  than 
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tiie  Teiy  words  spoken  br  the  eharaoter  is  a  ooune  tiiAt  wiUiera  all  tha 
powers  of  my  souL"^  The  words  indicate  veiy  effectively  one  of  the 

Tines  of  influents  which  liave  rojilafcd  tlie  drama  by  the  novel  as  the 
chosen  artistic  medium  of  an  analytic  ajx^^.  Mary  was  not  altogether 
convinced  by  her  father's  reasoning,  and  throughout  her  life  a  powerful 
pieae  of  aotaog,  audi  ss  Kean's  Otnello,  would  kuMUa  in  her  tlie  Mle 
longing  aAer  tfie  forbidden  glories  of  the  stage ;  bnt  she  never  again 
nindc  any  scrions  offort  to  capture  them.  She  wrote,  nevertheless,  not 
without  effort  and  reluctance,  and  in  part  under  the  stimulus  of  ^emnt 
rather  than  of  inspiration,  a  series  of  romances  which  obtained  readers 
and  reputation  in  me  literuy  interregnum  whidi  lay  b^ween  Soott  and 
the  Brontes.  Considerable  personal  interest  belongs,  indeed,  to  her 
"  Lodore/'  in  which  she  recalls  and  reproduces,  from  the  lonely  vantaga- 
gronnd  of  her  later  I^ondon  life,  the  feverish  excitements  and  adven- 
turous viciasitudes  of  her  early  years  there  with  Shelley.  Outwardly, 
indeed,  her  present  life  was  less  solitary  than  her  Journals  suggest. 
As  the  author  of  "  Frankenstem"  she  oooupied  a  place  in  the  litenuy 
world  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  conccdofl  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
and  even  to  the  wife  of  Shelley  ;  and  the  mysterious  flavor  of  atheistic 
and  democratic  heresy  winch  tha»e  associations  conveyed  rather  eo- 
hanoed  the  afttraodveneei  of  a  snfiering  and  still  beautifal  woman.  At 
die  honatable  house  of  the  Novellos,  on  Shacklewell  Green,  where  she 
was  welcomed  with  the  kindliest  sympathy,  she  was  always  a  distin- 
guished Ernest.  Mary  ISI^ovelio,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cowden  CInrkr,  has 
vividly  described  her  as  she  then  appeared  :  "  her  well -shaped,  golden- 
haired  head,  almost  always  a  Kttie  bent  and  drooping ;  her  marble- 
white  shoulders  and  arms  statuesqnely  visible  in  toe  perfectly  plain 
blaok  velvet  dress  ;  .  .  .  her  thoughtful,  earnest  eyes;  her  short  upper 
lip  and  intj  llf  r  fnally  curved  month,  with  a  certain  close-compreiffled 
and  decisive  t  xpre^sion  while  she  listened,  and  a  relaxation  into  fuller 
redness  and  mobility  when  speaking;  her  exquisitely  formed,  white, 
dimpled,  small  hands,  with  rosy  palms,  and  nlumply  oommendng 
finirers,  that  tapered  into  tips  as  slender  and  aelscate  as  those  in  a 
Vanflyke  portrait." 

Thrre  is  a  certain  unintended  felicity  in  the  last  allusion  ;  for  Mary 
Siiclicy's  attitude  to  the  stirring  contemporary  life  of  her  later  years  is 
not  without  suggestions  of  the  onsabstantial  repose,  the  passive  distino- 
tion,  of  a  portrait,  charged  with  the  mellow  memories  of  the  past,  but 
without  any  real  relation  to  the  present  or  \hv.  future.  The  outward 
evfnts  nf  tliose  years  are  of  little  moment,  and  are  soon  told.  They 
belong  rather  to  her  son's  bic^raphy  than  to  hers.  In  1833,  after  long 
hesitation,  she  moved  away  from  the  comparatively  ooiwraial  sodetv  of 
London  to  solitary  lodgings  at  Harrow,  to  give  him  tne  benefit  of  the 
school.  In  1836  her  fi£her  died,  in  the  following  year  her  good  friai(k 
the  Gisbornes.  In  the  same  year  she  lnlx>rpf]  hard  upon  the  edition  of 
her  husband's  poems,  Sir  Tiuiolhy  tihelley  s  veto  having  been  tacitly 
withdrawn.  In  1840  her  sou  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  there- 
upon received  an  allowanoe  which  relieved  his  mothar  thsnoefiirwanl 
Dom  money  carob  AAer  an  interval  of  seventeen  yean^  she  now 
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ttiid«ftook,  in  OMupany  wSili  her  son  and  a  oolle^fiiend,  the  lone- 
desired  joam^  to  Italy,  at  first  to  Omio  and  Milan  only,  in  toe 
foUowing  summer  to  Yen  ice  and  to  Rome.    In  1844  the  prolonged 

old  ao^  of  Sir  Timothy  at  length  came  to  a  closo.  Percy  Shelley  suc- 
<i^'*\ieii  to  the  baronetcy,  and  lour  years  later  he  luarricd.  Three  years 
aiierwards,  Mary  Shelley  died,  and  was  buried  near  her  sou's  home  at 
Bommemonth,  wbere,  somewhat  later,  her  &ther  and  her  mother  were 
fcransferred  also,  not  without  clerical  protests  happily  fhtile. 

The  critic,  whether  f)f  life  or  of  literature,  who  turns  over  the  pa- 
thetic record  of  Mary's  utter-career,  is  chiefly  concerne<l  to  see  what  li^ht 
it  throws  upon  the  personality  of  the  wife  of  Shelley,  in  one  respect 
the  oonditimiB  are  very  &¥onbIe.  We  do  not  easily  prem  deq>er  into 
the  inner  strength  and  weakness  of  a  U&  than  where  it  ia  sharply 
divided  into  two  contrasted  peri(His,  one  passed  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
a  congenial  and  stimuhitinfr  influence,  and  tlie  other  in  struggling  to 
make  head  against  its  loss;  and  literature  has  few  instances  in  which 
the  division  is  so  sharp,  and  the  contrast  so  unrelieved,  as  here.  A 
thirty  ycai^  widowhood,  part  of  it  further  darkened  by  peraeoation, 
calumny,  and  want,  ripuiea  nnioh  in  Hiaiy  irfiich  Shelley's  oorapanion- 
«h?|>  had  left  in  {Iv  germ,  if  it  al^o  ruined  much  that  In  li a  1  oagerly 
tended.  It  turueti  the  girl  who  at  seventeen  had  written  witii  im- 
patient scorn  of  the  hapless  Harriet  whue»e  place  she  had  taken,  into 
one  of  the  most  mereiral  of  women.  It  also  strengthened  her  natural 
reacrve, — her  incapacity,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  to  put  myself  forward," 
— and  thus  set  n  bttri-irr  whieli  SlieHey's  iinpetno-itv  uould  have  lM":i(f'n 
down,  if  it  had  ever  arisen,  between  her  and  the  party  of  reform  in 
state  and  society  to  which  by  all  the  traditions  of  birth  and  education 
ahe  belonged,  xhe  remarkable  **  Ckmftssion  of  Eaith,"  as  Mkb^  Mar- 
shall oalls  itf  in  her  Journal  of  1838,  makes  her  position  and  the  causes 
of  it  very  clear.  "  Witli  r^rd  to  the  Good  Cause," — the  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  freedom  nnd  knowledge,  of  the  right  of  vv'>men,  etc., — 
**  I  am  not  a  person  ot  opinions.  .  .  .  Some  have  a  passion  lor  reform- 
ing the  world.  Others  do  not  cling  to  particular  opinions.  That  my 
parsnta  and  Shelley  were  of  the  former  dass  makes  me  respect  it  I 
respect  such  when  joined  to  real  disinterestedness,  toleration,  and  a  elear 
understanding.  My  aocuser>^,  nfter  sueh  as  these,  appear  to  rae  mere 
drivellen!.  For  niyself,  I  earnesily  desiie  the  good  and  enlightenment 
of  my  fellow-creatui'es ;  but  1  am  not  for  violent  extremes,  whicli  only 
iMring  on  an  uijurious  reaction."  She  then  proceeds,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing passage,  to  aeoount  for,  rather  than  to  justify,  her  creed :  "  I  believe 
we  are  sent  here  to  e<lucate  oureelves,  and  that  self-denial  and  dis- 
appointment and  self-control  are  a  part  of  our  eduention  ;  that  it  is  not 
by  taking  away  all  restraining  law  that  our  improvement  is  to  be 
idileTed?'  In  these  last  words  the  wife  of  Shelley  indicated  a  concep- 
tion of  law  utterly  anti^nistio  to  hia  Law  was  to  Shelley,  in  his 
most  characteristic  utterances,  though  they  l)ccarae  less  emphatic,  no 
donht,  as  he  ap[)roached  maturity,  a  shackle,  which  man  advances  by 
shaking  oil',  not  by  submitting  to.  No  doubt  her  attitude  arose  in  large 
from  her  instinctive  hesitancy,  her  dread  of  conspicuous  and  iso- 
aotton;  and  ahe  ftedy  admitted  thia.  But  ahe  wis  conscious,  too, 
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of  the  crudity  of  Shelley's  Tieira.  The  anecdote  reported  by  MatthBir 
Amold  strikingly  illustrates  this.   At  the  time  wh^  the  queslsoii  of 

pprrv's  rdn^tiou  was  growinc^  iirs^nt,  she  had  a  con vf^rsation  with  a 
friend,  Mr.  Arnold's  informant,  upon  English  gchook.  "Send  him 
where  they  will  teach  him  to  think  for  hioiself/'  advieed  the  latter 
(apologizing  aftsrwaids  to  the  great  achooMnspector,  rather  needkesly, 
tor  the  triteness  of  the  counsel, — "  Yotl  know  the  banalities  one  comeB 
out  with.")  "My  God!"  rejoin' d  Mnry  Shelley,  "send  him  where 
they  will  teach  him  to  think  like  other  j>eople."  Shelley  had  himself 
desired  that  his  son  should  go  to  a  public  school.  But  his  mother  had 
addltioDal  reaBons  Hoe  pfemring  this ;  and  eo,  at  great  ooet  to  her,  the 
eon  of  the  uiiworldly  genioa  whom  Eton  had  persecuted  and  Oriford 
expelled  was  sent  to  HaiTOW  and  to  Cambridp:e.  Percy,  however,  as 
Mrs.  Shelley  well  knrnv  and  probably  did  not  roy-ret,  was  no  genius, 
and  his  amiable  common  sense  throve  and  flonrisiied  in  the  air  which 
acted  only  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mote  strangely  tempered  nature  of 
his  father. 

Equally  characteristic  was  Mary  ShellOT^s  attitude  to  the  brilliaot 

and  enthusiastic  woman -reformer,  Frances  Wright.  la  1827,  a  letter 
wa-s  presented  to  her,  by  the  sou  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  from  an  un- 
known lady  in  Paris,  who  had  spent  her  life  in  the  energetic  working 
oat  of  aocial  achemes,  and  now  orored  her  fWendahip  in  glowing  tanaa 
to  the  daughter  of  Godwin  and  Mary  WoUatonecraft  Tht  mr  im- 
plied no  condescension  on  Mary's  part.  Francf«^  Wri^rht  was  one  of 
the  most  distingni^)t«l  women  of  her  time,  equally  lattiiliar  in  New 
York,  where  she  bud  produced  a  successful  tragedy,  and  in  Paris,  where 
ahe  waa  intimate  with  all  the  opposition  leaders.  8he  waa  wholly  de- 
void, howevor,  of  social  yanity.  and  several  years  of  her  life,  and  much 
of  her  fortune,  had  been  spcni  in  a  brave  effort  to  create  in  the  wilds 
of  Tennessee  one  of  those  Utopias  of  freedom  and  equality  which,  a 
generation  before,  hud  dazzled  the  sober  Southey  to  the  extent  of  a 
corduroy  suit,  and  the  vid<»iary  Coleridge  to  that  of  a  rather  pre- 
maturely wedded  wife,  who  ooald  no4^  like  the  cofdoroya,  be  put  by 
when  the  bubble  of  Pantisocracy  burst.  Under  the  exposure  an  dhaid- 
i^hips  of  cjimp  life  Frnnofs  Wr!o;ht's  healtli  had  at  It  !i^:tli  broken  down, 
siic  liad  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Paris,  and  theiKXi  tlie  liad  written  to 
Mary,  in  the  hope,  as  subsequent  correspondence  showed,  of  winning  not 
only  her  friendahip  bat  also  her  active  adherence  and  help.  In  tiilsi 
however,  she  was  deceived.  Mary  replied  with  sympathetic  warmth, 
eliciting  an  ecstatic  outburst  of  devotion  in  rpfurn  ;  they  met  some 
weeks  later,  ami  ymrted  only  when  Mias  Wright  once  more  .set  sail  for 
Tennessee,  leaving  Mary  to  her  brooding  borrows  and  her  despondent 
ti^l,  moved  but  by  no  meana  carried  away  by  the  atormy  ardon  of  her 
ftiend. 

For  the  rest,  if  she  slirank  from  public  eflTort,  she  was  never  back- 
ward in  giving  private  help.  As  she  jiictly  said  in  her  Journal,  "If  I 
have  never  written  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  women"  (one  of  the  sore 
points  with  her  aocnaers),  "  I  have  ever  befii^ided  women  when  oi>- 
pressed.  At  every  risk  I  have  be&ioided  and  sup^rted  vi<^m8  to  the 
aoclal  system ;  bat  I  make  no  boaat,  fi>r  in  truth  it  Is  simple  Joalioa  I 
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perform ;  and  so  I  am  still  reviled  for  being  worldly/'  And  sbe  was 
siDgukrly  ready  to  foi^ive  even  grave  injuries  to  h^edf.  Byron's 

treatment  of  hor  !iad  been  in  tlic  end  ignoble, — far  more  so,  indetnl, 
than  bIic  ever  knew  ;  hut  tin  nrws  of  his  death,  a  few  months  later, 
drew  from  her  nothing  but  loud  reminiscence  of  tiie  past.  Jane 
Williaias,  her  ttsCcr  in  sorrow,  wrung  hec  seiuitive  heart  by  calnninious 
assertions,  ioft  near  enoueh  the  truth  to  be  poignant,  of  h^  own 
superior  influence  over  Shdley.  Yet  Mary  did  not  oeeise  relations  with 
a  woman  who  was  no  doubt  not  so  ranch  malignant  as  vain.  There  was, 
however,  no  weak  disregard  of  what  her  own  dignity  demanded :  never 
thrusting  her  ready  affection  upou  others,  even  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  Osroune  Noctoo,  she  would  nave  welcomed  the  permission,  she  also 
knew  very  well  how  to  keep  h&r  own  too  ardent  worshippocs  at  a 
distance.  Towards  Trelawny  ber  T-elations,  in  spite  of  some  anger, 
occaaional  impertinence,  and  one  untenable  demand  on  his  part,  were 
throughout  those  of  alieaionate  friendship.  But  she  knew  his  weak< 
nesB,  and  her  answ^  to  the  demand  in  question  is  a  model  of  dignified 
self-assertion,  touched  with  quiet  scorn,  but  not  exceeding  the  hounds 
of  friendly  plainness:  "My  name  will  nrrer  be  Trelawny.  T  am  not 
so  young  as  1  was  when  you  firgt  knew  me;  but  i  am  as  proud.  I 
must  have  the  entire  afifectiou,  devotioi\,  and,  aiaove  all,  the  solicitous 
protection,  of  anv  one  who  woald  win  me.  You  belong  to  womankind 
ra  general,  and  Maiy  fihdlcy  will  fueer  be  yours." 

Tills  last  word  may  serve  as  a  fitting  close  to  the  present  reconl  of 
a  life  in  which  fidelity  was  the  key-note  and  central  inspiration.  Her 
intellectual  faculty,  though  distinguished,  and  capable,  under  casual 
impulses,  of  remarkable  achievements,  was  not  of  the  stuff  from  which 
las^g  reputations  spring.  Quickened  to  its  utmost  vigor  by  Sheilas 
companionship,  it  steadily  flawed  and  faded  when  that  was  withdrawn. 
The  whole  meaninir  of  that  lai  ijMr  bfdf  of  her  life  which  tlien  lay  Ijefore 
her  is  summed  u[>  in  devotion  Lo  liin  memory.  Snrh  devotion  is  a  new 
tribute  to  auy  man's  fame ;  and  the  simple  iitoue,  shadowed  by  laurels 
and  cypresses  fix>m  the  Soman  sun,  under  which  Shellejr's  ashes  li^  is 
not  a  truer  or  more  lasting  monument  of  him  than  the  life  lastingly 
desolated,  when  scarcely  beyond  girlhood,  by  his  death, — a  monument, 
this,  on  which  tl^  fiunous  Cbr  oordium  might  not  less  iitly  be  inscribed. 

C.  H.  Her/ord, 


ELUSION, 

HOW  much  that  we  al  first  intend 
Escapes  us  ere  we  reach  the  end  I 

At  the  White  City's  outer  walls 
The  weary  pilgrim  £untB  and  iails. 

CftomEM  JSIbNry  Xalws. 
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^TANLEra  EMIN  FA&MA  MXTJiUiTION, 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  movementB  reoorded  in  histoiy  is  that 
wfaidb  has  in  view  the  (»<  <  u|>ation  of  Africa  and  its  swift  civiliza- 
tion by  oompulsory  means.    The  English  in  the  Nile  Valley,  in  South 

Africa,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  French  in  North  Africa,  Senegnmhia, 
and  Gab<x)n,  the  Germans  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Cameroous,  and 
the  managers  of  the  Congo  Free  State  movemeot  in  the  interior,  are 
all  oo-woners  in  the  eaterprise.  The  slow  missionaiy  methods  of  the 
past  are  not  to  be  ^vea  up :  they  are  to  be  inereased  tenfold  in  extent 
and  activity.  T!ie  accomplislied  Belgian  geographer  M.  IVauters*  has 
given  lis  a  succinct  historical  and  geogmphical  view  of  the  whole  and»»r- 
tekiog,  beginning  with  the  meeting  in  iSG2  of  Baker  with  Speke  and 
Giant  upon  the  Upper  Nile,  and  eodu^  with  the  arrival  of  Stanley 
and  Emin  at  Bogamoyo,  on  the  east  const,  in  December,  1889.  The 
story  i--  tn]<1  with  admirable  clearne=:s  viuA  accuracy,  yet  with  not 
too  much  minuteness  of  detail,  For  one  who  may  wish  to  take  a  sliort 
and  <x)mprehenaive  view  of  the  present  situation  in  Centra.1  Africa,  and 
'  to  lefMi  his  memory  as  to  the  oouite  of  noteworthy  events  in  that 
region  during  the  past  thirty  }  ;un,  no  more  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy ^ide  is  now  accessible  tlian  this  compact  vidimus  the  subject 
in  quoction.  What  a  stirring,  vivid  narrative  it  is!  What  strong 
portraits  are  here  drawn  of  the  principal  ciiaracters  in  that  intensely 
nsoinatiDg  story !  Gordon,  a  knight-errant  without  fear  and  without 
stain,  at  once  the  Cralabad  and  the  Bayard  of  his  times ;  the  Mahdi, 
the  embodiment  of  the  hopes  and  the  wild  dreams  of  Moslem  ambition ; 
Lupton  Bey,  the  type  of  the  pushing,  fearlesc  plpr^ient  in  the  Yonng  Eng- 
land of  to-day;  Emiu  Bey,  active  in  mind  and  body,  far-sighted,  daunt- 
less, and  disinterested;  Wilhelm  Junker,  Russian  by  birth,  but  German 
by  descent,  one  of  the  most  adventaroiu  explorers  Africa  ever  saw,  and 
a  man  who  has  contributed  very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  question  ;  Casati,  the  brilliant  Italian  traveller ;  Tippoo  Tih,  the 
wealthy  Afro-Arnhian  merchant,  tvpo  of  all  that  is  liest  and  most 
hopeful  in  the  native  character  j  and  hiiaiiy  buinley  himself, — British 
by  birth,  American  by  choice,  and  cosmopolitan  by  nature  and  the 
mroe  of  drcamstances, — ^tbe  central  figore  of  the  whole  of  the  later 
narrative. 

With  the  story  are  blended  excellent  biographical  sketches  of  sovcral 
of  the  principal  actors,  and  brief  but  well-devised  accounts  of  the 
geographical  and  ethnological  ieatares  of  the  continent  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  Mrith  the  narrative  of  Stanley's  latest 
pedition;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  abundant  illustrations  any  person  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  can  find  in  this  work  the  clue  by  which 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  in  which  the. matter  has  been  involved  in  the 


*  "Stonler't  Binin  Patlia  Kxpedition,"  by  A.  J.  Waaten.  J.  B. 
Oob,  18M,  pp.  878. 
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tuinds  of  most  of  us, — an  involvemeut  due  to  our  iguorauce  of  the 
geography  of  the  ooantry  md  to  the  meafreiMss  of  the  telegraphic 
reports  from  the  expedition  whidi  finom  time  to  time  have  been  printed ' 

during  the  past  thre<^  years.  The  map  npprndi  ]  tri  this  volume  is 
large  and  minute,  and  outlines  the  very  latest  Airicon  developments 
in  excellent  shape. 

Emin  Paiilis,  the  principal  aotor  in  the  great  Coitnl  Afiioan  drama, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  recall  times.  Dr.  Edward 
Schnitzer  (for  that  is  his  real  name)  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at 
Oppeln,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  Mareli  24,  1840.  Left  an  orpnan  at  an 
early  age,  he  wu^  adopted  by  a  I^*otestant  family,  and  when  six  years 
old  was  baptized.  His  gymnaslal  studies  were  carried  on  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  institatioii ;  ana  daring  his  university  career  he  saw  a  good 
many  clian(;e:|  of  place;  finr  he  studied  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Konigaberg, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  obtaining  Xhn  dfM  tor'^  deirroe  both  in  mciUcine  and 
in  natural  s^ientt^, — ornithology  being  a  bruru  li  of  science  to  which  he 
gave  especial  attention,  lu  IdGO  he  entered  the  strviee  of  the  Turkish 
government  After  some  years'  employment  in  Albania  aud  Amitolia, 
and  at  Constantinople,  he  went  witli  ('hinese  Gh>rdon  (then  Governor- 
General  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan)  to  Kluirtoom  as  a  medical  officer,  with 
tlie  title  oi"  Eniin  Etlundi.  Here  his  al)iiities  soon  won  especial  recog- 
nition ;  and  he  was  despatched  into  the  interior  on  expeditions  oi'  much 
importance,  which  he  conducted  with  great  tact  and  wisdom.  Daring 
all  his  expeditions  he  was  diligent  in  the  collection  of  scientific  fiictsy 
some  of  them  of  rare  value:  these  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
Petermann's  Miilheilungcn,  np  to  the  |>oint  when  in  1883  the  world  for 
six  years  lost  sight  of  him.  In  1879  Gordon  lefl  the  Soudan  and 
placed  Emin  (now  a  Bey  in  rank)  in  chai^  of  the  Khedive's  Province 
of  the  Equator,  as  its  governor.  In  this  position,  though  operating 
with  most  unpromising  material,  he  won  many  conspicuous  successes. 
He  pushed  for^^■;^^d  the  work  of  civilization  as  Baker  and  Gordon  had 
done,  bat  in  some  res{>eets  witii  more  sueeess  than  either  of  them.  He 
caused  an  iucraisje  in  the  culture  of  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sogar-caue, 
established  many  cattle-breeding  and  enttle-traioing  establishments  and 
0Strich-&rm8,  built  roads,  and  founded  towns,  and  in  1880  his  province 
for  the  Brst  time  paid  its  expenses  ;  in  addition  to  which,  his  treasury 
had  a  surplus  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  his  firm  l>elicf  that 
the  province  was  then  in  a  fair  way  to  pay  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Egyptian  government  But  the  events  at  Khartoom  in  1882  put  an 
ei^  to  such  hopes.  Hiese  events  Emin  bad  predicted,  and  he  would 
have  taken  steps  to  prevent  them  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  p<}wers  tliaf  thrri  were.  After  the  fall  of  Kiiartooni  Emin  wafl  cut 
o£r  for  years  from  communication  with  civilization.  He  had  under  him 
fifteen  hundred  soldiers ;  and  all  his  followers,  including  women,  ohil- 
dreo,  and  slaves,  were  not  more  than  ten  thousand  in  number.  Init  the 
attacks  of  the  Mahdists,  and  those  Arab  intrigues  that  drove  the  heroic 
Lupton  out  of  the  country  in  spite  of  his  twenty  victories  in  liattle, 
did  not  greatly  disturb  the  stability  oi'  Emiu's  poteitiou.  Aller  1885 
the  dvilixing  process  went  on  ratlier  satisfactorily.  Agricultui'e,  and 
Bome  of  the  minor  kinds  cf  manufacture,  were  gvadtmlly  extended. 
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Tliere  were  only  two  other  white  men,  Casati  and  Junker,  at  this  tiaie 
in  the  prnvinro.  In  1 8H6^r.  Junker  made  a  very  adventurous  journey 
to  Zanzibar,  which  lie  acvompllshed  in  a  year's  time.  The  two  expedi- 
tions of  Lenz  and  Fischer  (both  sent  out  in  1885  to  the  relief  of  £mio) 
proved  oomplete  &ilares.  It  was  not  till  January  20,  1887,  that  the 
major  part  of  Stanley's  relief-party  left  London  for  the  Congo  basin. 

Tippoo  Tib  is  anoflier  of  tlic  prominent  actors  in  recent  Africiin 
history.    He  is  an  ivory-merchant  of  great  wealth  residing  at  Ny- 
angwe  on  the  Luaiaba,  or  Upper  Congo.    His  &tber  was  a  Zanzibar 
Arab,  and  his  mother  a  n%KSB  of  the  Mrinu  raoe.   His  nal  name  ie 
Hamed-ben-Mohammad,  Tippoo  Tib  being  a  nickname  given  to  him 
on  aoooant  of  a  peculiar  motion  in  his  eyes.    He  is  at  present  some 
forty-five  vc-irs  old,  and  if!  the  owner  of  immense  plantations  tilled  by 
thousautis  ot  slav<^.    His  high  reputation  for  fidelity  aad  ability,  his 
courage,  dignity,  and  chivalrous  bearing,  his  swifl  decisiveness  of  man- 
ner, his  patriarchal  virtues  of  ho6{ntiuity  and  tmtbfblness,  and,  not 
f   least,  his  prodigious  wealth,  have  given  him  great  and  well-deserved 
influence  in  Eastern-Central  Africa.    Nominally  a  subject  of  Zanzibar, 
he  is  praetieally  monarch  of  the  whole  region  where  he  lives.    AH  the 
traveller  from  Livin^toue  to  the  present  day  have  likwl  and  trusted 
him,  and  his  own  subjects  and  slaves  are  ezoMdingly  proud  of  his  ex- 
ploits  and  abilities.    In  1887  Tippoo  entered  the  service  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  as  Commissioner  of  the  Stanley  Falls  district.    Th  it  State 
was  founded  in  1HH5,  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Kincr  of 
the  Belgians;  and  irom  its  capital  on  the  Lower  Congo  the  Euiin 
relid'-es^edition  started  on  Sfaroh  25, 1887.  TIk  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  ex|>edition  we  cannot  liei-e  relate.   IHie  civilized  world 
soon  lost  all  sight  of  Stanley,  who  had  plunged  into  the  awful  wilder- 
ness of  the  Upper  Congo.    In  the  De^^-ember  following,  Osman  Digna, 
the  Mahdist  general  operating  against  Suakio,  sent  to  General  Grenfell 
a  letter  contuning  the  false  news  that  Emin  had  been  captured  and 
was  then  in  irons.    A  few  days  later,  however,  letters  received  from 
Stanley  Fulb  gave  us  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  expediti<m  in  the 
equatorial  n'*jion,  and  of  Emin^s  good  health  ;tnd  thnt  of  his  nR<ociafce 
Casati.    The  story  of  Stanley's  terrible  hardships  on  this  journey,  of 
the  final  revolt  of  Emin's  followers,  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahdists,  and 
of  Emin's  reluctant  farewell  to  the  land  where  he  had  so  long  and 
futhfhlly  struggled  against  the  enemies  of  Afxican  civilization, — these 
things  must  be  passed  over  in  haste ;  nor  can  wo  dwell  lirre  nn  tlu>  pain- 
ful toils  and  sorrows  of  tlie  march  of  iitleeu  hundred  miles  to  Zanzi- 
bar, and  the  end  of  the  relief -journey. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  Was  Stanley's  azpeditlon  for  the 
relief  of  Emin  a  sneoess  or  a  failure  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  depend  partly  upon  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  inquirer.  As 
a  party  of  rescue  the  exjKnlition  was  an  unquestionable  success;  and 
Stanley  seems  throughout  to  have  taken  the  view  that  it  wai}  his  busi- 
ness to  rescue  and  bring  home  Emin  and  hia  H^mtiaa  following.  But 
from  Emin's  point  of  view  the  case  was  veiyauftmnt  He  bad  no 
desire  to  be  rescued.  He  was  engnge<l  in  a  work  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  which  he  fully  believed  himself  fitted  for  in  a  q»ecial  degree.  He 
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loved  his  choaeu  vocaiiou  as  an  advaru-e-oourier  of  civilization ;  he 
liked  the  African  people,  he  believed  heartily  in  a  gr»iat  and  happy 
ftitare  ityt  fhon.  What  he  thought  he  wanted  was  arms,  ammnoitioii, 
and  poeeibly  some  niii&roement  of  men.  In  short,  he  looked  for 
relief  rather  than  rcj^cue.  It  ia  true  ihwt  i!i«t  Stnn)ev  r^nne  to  hitn 
his  own  followers  largel%'  fell  away,  cajoknl  by  their  t>o-relig:ioni3t8  the 
Mahdiiits :  and  there  may  iiave  been  soiue  foundation  for  the  suspicion 
tiiat  Stanlef's  arrival  hastened  the  development  of  a  tnutorooa  plot  for 
Emin's  destrootioD.  But  judging  by  the  facts  that  oooorrod,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  full  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  revolt,  we  must 
h<>lieve  that  Erain's  period  of  usefulness  on  his  lonely  post  of  duty  had 
<x>me  to  an  end,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  leave  the  equato- 
rial province  to  Its  fkte.  We  may  pardon  him  for  not  leaving  it  till  a 
Hmeoame  when  he  could  hardly  count  on  any  friends  in  the  country.  We 
can  all  understand  that  his  long  and  faithful  service  had  had  its  pleasant 
as  a-  its  repulsive  side.    Ho  had  exercised  much  power, — an 

exercise  whiuh  to  many  people  is  of  itself  very  sweet, — he  had  repulseil 
attack  after  attack  of  nnmeroos  and  brave  foes,  he  had  baffled  the 
maohinations  of  enemies  and  the  treachery  of  pretended  friends.  He 
had  done  this,  alone  and  almost  single-handed,  year  in  and  year  out ; 
and  now  to  p;ivn  up  the  struggle  and  go  away  beaten  was  hani  ind  eed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  believe  that  he  himsr-lf  felt,  when  he  came 
to  review  the  situation,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  his  pobt. 

Another  question  hss  been  asked  some  doubters.  What  was  the 
real  need  of  any  resone-party?  Why  could  not  Emin  have  left  the 
country  at  any  time,  making  hia  way  to  the  cmst  at  Zanzibar,  or  reach- 
ing the  Congo  Free  isfcite  by  a  shorter  course?  It  must  be  reraeml)<'red 
that  of  Emin's  ten  thousaud  followers  hardly  one-teoth  were  fighting- 
men.  It  was  not  till  the  desotion  of  tite  greater  part  of  these  troops 
(men  who  had  served  him  well  in  many  a  desperate  strait,  and  who  had 
not  been  paid  for  the  services  of  more  than  eight  years), — it  was  not 
till  their  dc-prtio?i  that  Emin  could  have  felt  justified  in  ahan<loning 
any  of  the  uou-cumbc^antB  of  his  party  to  their  fate.  It  seems  to  the 
present  writer  tliat  Stanl^s  arrival  with  a  small  but  effective  armed 
ibroe  fbmished  the  only  possible  chance  for  Emin  to  leave  the  Soudan 
with  honor  to  himself,  and  that  even  then,  if  any  considerable  part  of 
his  old  foroffj  liad  remained  true  to  him,  it  would  hnvr*  Ixv  ?)  his  duty 
to  K main  witli  them.  If  England,  or  Egypt  (in  whose  service,  or 
rather  in  that  of  Turkey,  he  nominally  was  engaged),  had  seen  lit  to 
send  to  Bmin's  relief  an  armyef  oooopation  or  a  large  supply  of  military 
stores,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  we  most 
regard  Stanley's  expedition  as  on  the  whole  a  successful  one,  at  least 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  so  far  as  he  iiimself  is  concerned. 

But  is  the  country — this  hot  aud  seething  re|<ion  on  tlie  equatoi^ 
worth  ledeeming  from  barbarism  7  Are  the  peoMe  the  kind  that  have 
to  be  exterminated?  The  answer  is  decisive.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  country  are  very  great.  In  mnny  parts  the  climate  Is  agreeable 
and  healthful  even  for  Enrojxans.  The  Africans  in  this  region  are 
(according  to  the  testimony  ot  Baker  and  Emin  alike)  as  brave  soldiers 
as  any  in  ihe  worid.  The  &te  of  Hicks's  army  shows  what  staff  their 
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enemies  were  made  of.  Lack  of  nadonal  miily  has  thus  far  kept  them 
tnm  beine  a  fiu^nqoering  race;  but  if  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
and  Mabdism  shall  do  anything  towards  unifying  them  and  ttiaptrft^ 
them  with  fknatical  zeal  for  tlie  faith,  the  oxtensio?i  of  European  civili- 
Kation  in  Africa  may  yet  l)e  put  to  .severe  ttats.  As  it  is,  the  true 
African  has  little  apparent  desire  for  real  oou<^uests.  Wars  are  local 
aflyrsy  sIave>hantiog  expeditions,  or  eattle-raids,  or  ivory-speonlations. 
The  love  for  the  country  and  the  people  which  educated  men  like  Emin 
and  Juuker  have  so  often  expressed  implies  a  real  merit  in  both  country 
and  people.  Take  for  illustration  the  region  of  the  tribes  calle<l  collec- 
tively the  Niam-niani.  By  all  aocuunts  this  territory  is  exceedingly 
piotiireaque*  Hndi  of  it  has  an  agreeable  climate;  and  though  the 
people  are  eaunihals,  the  traveller  has  only  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
amount  of  tact  in  order  to  feel  perfectly  safe  from  their  attacks. 

The  tribe  called  Monbuttoo  prw»ent.«^  Htill  e^reat/ r  f»oints  of  interest. 
All  travellers  agree  in  praising  their  truthtuiuess,  courage,  dignity,  and 
kindness.  Tet  they  are  gre^y  cannibals.  Their  country  is  one  of 
great  beauty, — **  an  Eden  npoo  earth,"  in  the  words  of  Soiweinfiurth. 
The  very  fertile  Bongo  country  is  also  noteworthy,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tractive territory  of  the  tril>e3  called  Dinka,  who  are  remarkable  for 
a  Btron{^  and,  amons^  Africans,  almost  unique  sense  of  nationality. 

The  future  of  Africa  is  us  uncertain  as  it  is  possible  for  anything 
to  be.  It  will  probably  be  a  loi^  time  before  Germany  and  England 
will  push  their  oolonies  iar  into  the  interior.  The  Oongo  Fkee  State 
will  not  have  any  strong  authority  at  p  oints  remote  from  navigable 
water.  What  will  Cardinal  Aliemand-Lavigerie  be  nhlo  to  effect  against 
the  slave-trade  at  points  where  the  terror  of  Frencii  arms  is  not  felt? 
Will  Mahdism  and  the  kindred  anti-Eoropean  Moslem  movements 
spread,  or  are  they  the  mere  freaks  of  a  fanatical  frenzy,  which  cannot 
last  ?  We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  occupation  of  all  the  Africam 
coasts  by  Eiiro{wan  troops  and  the  presence  of  war-ships  in  African 
waters  will  practically  kill  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Mc^Iem  Asia ; 
and  the  rapid  slaughter  of  elephants  will  limit  the  importance  of  the 
iyory-trade.  As  &  the  interior^  its  oocopation  for  dviliaation  most  be 
slow.  The  people  of  Africa  are  not,  as  a  mle,  an  industrious  nwe : 
but  when  tliev  <:^in  no  longer  live  bv  the  «ide  of  ivory  and  slaves  and 
by  cannibalism  (for  that  will  no  doubt  be  repressed  by  Earo{>am  inter- 
ference), then  they  will  have  to  work,  or  ceme  to  exist.  The  African 
rsoe  is  of  far  tougher  fibre  than  any  other  savage  race  of  whidi  we 
know  anything.  Its  reproductive  power  is  marvellous.  At  one  time 
the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  handled  their  black  neighbors  m  roughly 
that  it  ,H<H?tned  likely  that  the  region  would  become  essentially  a  white 
man's  country ;  but  under  British  rule  the  black  element  iias  more  than 
held  its  own,  and  to-daj  there  is  no  part  of  the  continent  that  onght 
to  present  to  the  friends  of  the  colonisation  of  Africa  with  Americans 
of  African  stock  so  many  attractions  as  South  Africa  has.  With  a 
healthful  cliniate,  a  good  soil,  settled  laws,  justice  well  establi-^b'^l,  the 
Cape  (Joiony  and  its  appendages  ought  to  present  to  the  would-be  colo- 
nists among  the  colored  people  of  America  far  greater  attractions  than 
Liberia  or  the  Googo  Free  State  can  ever  ofo. 
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WHEN  fhe  Nstimnliflt  miUenniinit  anri^BB,  we  thall  tee  niaiif  ttartUng 
dMBfes;  aod,  as  we  shall  still  be  in  a  world  wherein  one  gets  nothliq; 
ibrnothing,  our  new  privileges  will  be  weighted  with  certain  drawbacks. 

It  might  seem  bettor  to  drop  the  first  person,  and  speak  of  our  descendants 
instead  of  ourselves ;  but  Mr.  Bellamy  is  noir  understood  to  look  for  the  realiza- 
tien  of  his  plan  in  loa  than  die  centniy  allowed  by  his  book,  and  bis  disciples 
have  already  begun  an  aetlYe  propaganda,  wbieh  may  be  ezpeeted  before  long 
to  draw  votes  from  almost  all  quarters.  The  Prohibitionists,  indeed,  will  hardly 
join,  for  alcohol  is  not  to  be  wholly  bani'^hed  from  the  coming-  Rtate ;  but  the 
Labor  men  will  be  attracted  by  the  abolition  of  private  wealth  and  the  equaliza- 
tion of  incomes ;  the  Mugwumps,  disgusted  with  long  delays  in  reforming  the 
tariff  and  the  ciTil  serrtce,  will  natoraily  ftU  into  line;  die  iblloweis  of  Mr. 
Oeoige  can  ask  nothing  better  than  the  doing  away  of  rent,  the  nation  holding 
all  lands  for  tlie  joint  benefit  of  its  members  ;  the  Sociab^t^'  will  see  their  ideals 
presented  on  the  grandest  scale  ever  vet  proposed  or  imagined ;  the  increasing 
army  of  the  di^tcoateoted  will  welcome  a  revolution  which  promises  to  abolish 
poverty  and  minimiBe  all  other  evils.  The  qnestfon  may  be  knoddng  at  oar 
dooiB,  in  ponderous  and  practicable  slia]>e,  before  we  know  it;  so  it  is  perhaps 
well  not  to  relegate  it  to  posterity  with  the  usual  sneer,  but  to  look  calmly  into 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  project  Granted  that  it  is  but  a  dream  as 
yet ;  dreams,  no  less  than  prophecies,  sometimes  come  true.  A  hundred  trees 
are  planted,  and  nobody  knows  wbidi  of  diem  shall  spring  up  to  giant  siie  and 
yield  abondant  diade  or  ihtit  Every  r^hrmer  is  derided  for  a  while  as  a 
Ihnatie:  Hoses,  and  Buddha,  and  Mohammed,  and  Luther,  and  Qalileo,  and 
Mazzini,  and  the  rest,  had  but  a  feeble  or  doubtful  following  at  first,  but  their 
ideas  grew  and  spread  apace.  "  Thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  whether 
this  or  that"  Snap-judgments  for  or  against  are  cheap :  the  only  sure  way  to 
get  the  Inlbrmaiion  is  to  wait  and  see. 

Olgections  to  any  new  device  are  never  lacking,  ev«i  if  it  be  purely  in  the 
realm  of  theory;  still  more,  of  course,  if  it  proposes  to  modify  practice.  Con- 
servative opinions  and  vested  interosts  liad  much  to  say  against  popular  govern- 
ment, against  Chrintiauity,  against  trial  by  jury,  free  schools,  loix>motion  by 
steam,  manbood  sniiirage.  The  Nationalist  scheme  Is  certainly  no  eaDoeption : 
its  apparent  difficulties  are  manifold.  Apparent,  T  say,  for  a  plan  cannot  be 
criticised  with  full  intelligence  while  it  is  in  the  air;  it  must  have  n  rhnnr^e  to 
U/A  itself  and  show  wlmt  it  r^n  do.    Still,  a  priori  discussion  is  always  in  order. 

For  instance, — to  begiti  ui  random,  and  to  pass  by  the  "  privileged  classes," 
the  millionairea  and  great  corporations,->-it  seems  doubtftal  whedier  all  eboald 
have  equal  incomes ;  and  this  ihmi  considerations  wbidi  affect  both  earning 
and  spending.  If  A.'s  brain-power  is  ten  times  that  of  B.,  it  looks  as  if  he 
ought  to  get  more  rettirna  from  it.  So,  if  O.'s  abilities  by  their  direction  are 
more  effective  than  A.'s, — if  A. can  only  write  novels  or  t^h  Latin,  while  0* 
can  *'nin"  a  li%  hotel,  railroad,  or  iron-mill,— is  not  0.  entlded  to  tank  A.,  as 
he  now  does^  in  the  matter  of  compensation  T  These  may  be  mere  conventional 
pfl^ndioes,  hnt  it  win  be  some  time  liefofe  we  get  rid  of  them.  Again,  die  nun 
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of  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind  can  enjoy  and  utilifle  books,  pictores,  adentiAe 
materinln  and  iinplemeiiLs,  facilities  for  travel  and  research  ;  while  his  neighbor 
who  lives  on  a  lower  plane  has  fewer  wauU,  and  cad  make  less  use  for  the  com* 
mon  good  of  tiuch  supplies  as  he  may  command  beyond  the  needs  of  naUue.  To 
bring  tho  higher  odoMtlim  witiilit  fho  nidi  of  dl  will  only  mitigate  tbcM  In- 
eqnaUticfl,  wMoh  mmk  nnudn  mitU  huinaiiity  eodarai  *  mora  radical  dunigt 
than  iB  looked  for  even  in  ^  wttodox  heaven. 

Another  flaw  in  the  new  ir<>a|.e!  for  what  appears  such  t-o  the  imperfectly 
converted)  is  the  destrucliou  or  weakening  of  home  asttociationa,  so  lur  as  owner- 
ship of  house  and  land  is  concerned.  The  self-respecting  mui  of  our  day  ostt- 
all  J  atiM  to  be  hit  own  landlonl ;  ander  ICr.  BelUmy  he  will  dwindle  to  *  teaaot. 
Thia  will  be  a  little  bard  on  the  poneasore  of  old  family  mansioD!?,  and  OA  thOM 
buc'^lir  brethren  (if  any)  who  are  rooted  in  the  '»oil.  To  be  sure,  if  we  ^  on  at 
our  present  pace  for  another  generation  or  two  tkiH  difficulty  may  be  removed  ; 
all  the  old  farms  will  perhaps  be  abandoued,  and  all  the  old  houtteit  torn  down 
to  make  way  ibr  ahope.  This  rafleetion  may  be  set  against  tiw  a^gasual  that 
tenant>&rmtag  in  tills  coun^  has  not  generally  been  a  success :  better  agrienl- 
tore  by  government,  it  may  be  urged,  thau  none  at  all.  To  feel  our  way  a  Httlo 
further,  it  is  not  easy  to  wee  exactly  how  the  co-operative  system  is  to  work  in 
thinly-setUed  districts,  nor  how  city  pooplts  who  prefer  to  dine  at  home  rather 
than  in  %  TMt  earavansaiy  ara  to  manage  with  "help^  who  ara  every  way  tiielr 
equals.  Bat  it  is  perhaps  considering  too  eoruHisly  to  insist  on  tliese  details^ 
and  Mr.  Bellamy  wUl  no  doabi  explain  them  to  our  satisfaction  when  he  has  tiie. 
time  to  spare. 

It  would  be  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  doing  away  (in  part,  at  least)  of 
assemblagea  for  dinnsh,  oonoert^  and  the  like,  by  sdvanoed  applications  of  the 
telephone^  whweby  song,  ^mphony,  or  sennoQ  can  be  tamed  on  in  your  room 

at  will.  These  conveniences  are  almost  in  sight  already,  and  if  men  grow  less 
gr^arioas,  on  their  lieads  be  the  penftUv.  Perluip!*  eating  in  large  companies 
will  take  the  place,  and  produce  the  happy  eiFectu,  of  Hayiug  their  prayors  and 
listening  to  entertainments  together.  The  coming  man  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Vm  social  than  his  progenitor,  bat  m<»e  wisely  and  efficadoualy  so. 

A  more  dangerous  snsg  rises  in  the  fbrm  of  ancient  haman  selfishness, 
breasting  the  tid*^  of  adminifrtrative  progress.  Public  corntption  will  indeed 
di8apj)ear  under  the  new  system,  alone-  with  private  beggitjg,  taking,  bunoo- 
steeriug,  and  emigration  to  Cauuda.  Ihere  will  be  no  more  apoikmea  whm 
there  ara  no  more  spoils :  the  delightftal  absence  of  cash  and  the  edifying  aiaar- 
anoe  of  a  unilbnn  annual  credit  to  each  citizen  will  have  dug  the  deep  and  dis>-  ' 
honored  graves  of  these  abuses.  But  pv  ryhody'a  busincivs,  being  next  door  to 
nobody's,  is  ai)t  to  call  forth  larger  expenditures  of  wind  than  of  careful  and 
efficient  zeal.  An  employee  with  no  hope  of  a  rise  uisually  aims  to  earn  bis 
stipend  and  no  nuNre.  Why  eoonomlse^  when  tiie  national  pooketai  ara  deep,  and 
overflowing  with  a  huge  sorptaiaT  Walking  on  a  country  road,  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  stranger,  who  invited  me  to  jump  into  his  buggy.  We  came  to  a  toll-gate; 
desirous  to  reciprocate  mv  companion's  courtesy,  I  produced  the  needed  pence. 
"No,  no,"  said  he:  "thin  is  government  money ;  I'm  in  the  revenue."  They 
say  the  Qemaa  railways  aw  well  operated,  tnit  not  so  well  as  oars:  private 
enterprise^  with  private  gains  in  view,  beats  salaried  patriotism  every  time— up 
to  date. 

Tlte  Nationalist  scheme^  with  its  highly-developed  ethics,  clalmsi  indeed. 
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dMt  in  ptMtiM  it  «oald  sod  would  dliplaee  fhe  old  grorolliog  raolivw  which 
hsTO  kept  the  world  going  thus  (hz,  by  nobler  ones  which  would  piOTe  quite  as 

powerful.  For  gold  put  humanitv;  for  s^lf  read  truth  and  prnprrosa;  in  lieu  of 
a  oorner  lot  and  a  brovvustone  palace  let  u^i  aim  aimply  at  good  work  and  the 
general  welfare.  That  b  a  beautiM  theory :  it  would  be  still  more  beautiful 
in  dftilj  exeniM.  The  Gbriittaii  rdigloB  lud  idaw  of  thli  aort^  and  hai  raal> 
iaad  then  to  some  extent,  here  and  there,  now  and  than.  Iti  beneficial  efforto 
have  been  much  hampered  by  traditions  and  conventions ;  a  social  order  iiandf^d 
down  (with  acme  modificationn)  for  at^c**,  and  what  many  regard  as  es^ientiala  of 
civilization,  if  not  laws  of  nature,— Individual  i^ifort,  a  Circulating  Medium, 
Competition,  Natural  Selaction,  tb»  Stnigglo  for  Ezlrtence,  the  Snrrivul  of  the 
Fittait.  Remove  these,  give  us  a  thorongh-going  and  high'toned  aodalisra,  and 
tiiegoapel  would  have  Huch  a  chance  to  get  in  ity  work  as  it  never  has  lui<l  yet. 

Oh,  but  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  removed.  Doubtless  not;  but  their  appli- 
cation may  be  changed  by  altering  so  much  of  the  environment,  tJie  external 
oonditiooB  of  llfc^  aa  b  mattar  of.  onatom,  tradltkm,  und  legislattou.  You  fling 
abont  the  word  ktu  mnch  too  flreely,— «o  say  the  ptofimta  of  the  ihture  order. 
Some  of  your  so-called  laws  are  really  violations  of  the  h^ier  Inw,  and  what 
you  call  ess^tiala  of  driliaation  will  before  long  be  reoogniaed  aa  eaMmtiata  of 
barbarism. 

Thli  ia  m  huge  daim,  n  bold  defiance  of  eatabliahed  inatiltntions ;  but  it  ia 
well  to  have  the  eaae  put  aqoaiely.  It  may  be  that  the  new  dlapeiiaatlon  will 

r^oncrate  society:  it  needs  to,  if  it  is  to  support  i1aal£  It  may  be  that,  re- 
lieved from  hn'^p  ronBideration  of  domp^'M'  whv^  ^\n(\  n)onn>*.  the  Prpsidcnta  and 
senatorii  aud  head:}  of  departments,  and  guperinteudenta  and  toremcu  and  clerks 
and  janitors,  and  even  the  common  worlonen,  will  be,  each  in  his  place,  as 
aealona,  aa  pmdeni^  aa  indomitable^  aa  the  picked  man  of  to-day  In  boomiog  hla 
particular  mine  and  uplifting  his  individual  pile.  It  may  be,  and  it  may  not. 
That  iH  all  gtif^-work:  nobody  knows,  or  can  know.  People  may  dignify  their 
belief  or  unbelief  with  the  name  of  knowledge,  and  Hay,  This  thing  shall  be,  or. 
It  cannot  and  shall  not  be ;  but  these  are  the  mere  pretences  of  dugmatiam. 
The  hardened  ^ic,  or  the  equally  hardened  praetieal  man,  will  ]gn<»e  the 
matter,  or  treat  it  aa  n  bad  joke.  The  curious  inquirer  (sinee  this  new  doctrine 
hns  already  attracted  some  attention)  will  weigh  its  visible  pros  and  cons,  and 
suspend  hlii  opinion.  The  infrequent  disciple  of  Socratas  will  »ay  of  it  what 
Gamaiiel  said  of  the  infant  Church.  The  eager  hunter  after  novelties  aud  uos- 
tnima  will  afllict  the  mOTemant  with  hla  ea<Ming  adhedon.  The  tme  defoteea 
will  gird  themaelveB  tat  the  battle;  if  their  laith  be  of  the  kind  that  morea 
mountains,  it  will  find  plenty  of  exercise. 

Success  is  the  test  of  merit,  and  the  chief  virtue  of  our  time  b  the  ability 
to  "  get  there."  When  Sir.  Bellamy's  doctrines  have  passed  through  constitu- 
tional amendments  into  pndace,  moat  of  ua  will  be  ready  to  admit  limt  they 
deaenred  to  triumph.  It  will  then  be  well  to  build  a  high  board  Ibnee  around 
the  improved  commonwealth,  to  keep  out  the  Chin^,  the  mining  "Hunga- 
rians," and  the  «ort  of  Italians  who  now  land  in  droves  at  the  port  of  New 
York ;  for  so  much  uncircumcision  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  body 
politic,  and  foreign  nations  are  not  to  fall  into  line  till  we  have  set  the  example. 
And  meanwhile  it  will  be  neeeaukty  to  go  to  work  Tigoeoualy  on  our  trampa  and 
other  home  heathen,  who  have  thua  fiv  proved  little  more  amenable  to  the  civil- 
ising proceaa  than  thow  of  Africa  and  Oentcal  Aaia:  if  they  am  to  be  equal  in 
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income  and  dignity  with  the  rest  of  us,  they  must  learn  to  behave  tbemselTes. 
"To  have  a  republic  you  must  first  have  republicans,"  and  the  millennium,  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted,  will  not  arrive  till  the  people  are  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  it.  So  the  first  step  should  be  to  invigorate  our  city  missionary 
■odetiaa,  and  Airoiali  them  with  largely  ineraaied  ikcilitici.  Aft«r  that  it  will 
be  well  to  provide  and  enforce  esthetic,  ethical,  and  eoDnomio  inatmetion 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  up  and  down  its  highways  and 
by-ways.  Tn  frtct,  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  our  streets  and  smoking-cars, 
not  to  say  with  our  bar-rooms  and  alums,  will  hardly  expect  to  aee  the  desired 
conaommatkn  arrive  next  year,  or  before  AJD.  1900  at  the  very  earliest. 

l|il|r||,,Y|i  Mf  B&wf 


A  WOBD  OON0BBmN&  PHYSICAL  TBAlNlNa. 

Tt  is  strange  th,'\t  amnnp  the  discussions  and  agitations  whi<^h  continually 
surge  about  the  vexed  question  of  the  public  schools  there  should  a»  yet  have 
appeared  so  few  au^estiona  aiming  at  a  broader  and  ftiUer  acheme  for  the  de- 
reiopment  of  charaeter  than  haa  been  pieviondf  oflbred.  We  appear  to  have 
loat  eight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  required  as  preparation  for  life  than 
mere  he!?innin.rs  of  mental  difripline,  and  that  if  the  school  is  to  become  the 
Hclf-ei) forced  fjuardian  of  public  weal  it  should  take  cognizance  of  this  fact. 
The  State  buH  ahowu  moHt  pmiiiewortby  regard  for  these  cherished  institutions, 
but  often  in  a  way  which  ama^  more  of  jealoaay  than  of  tme  love.  It  leaervea 
toltMlf  n  certain  number  of  rights  and  pcivilegea,  bat  resents  any  outer  inter- 
ference, even  when  the  innovation  t.'ike«?  on  so  praiseworthy  a  form  as  that  of 
introducins:  kindergartens  and  manual  training.  Every  sujrpestion  of  radical 
change  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  tiome  latent  fear  that  it  may  hide  a 
covert  attack  upon  principle,  some  donbt  leat  Ihb  entering  wedge  dioidd  prove 
an  ezenae  for  blows  of  aledge-hammer  argument  which  may  mean  deetmetioii, 
seems  to  agitate  souls  which  would  fain  believe  that "  whatever  is,  is  right." 
Tliere  is,  besides,  the  suspicion  that  criticism  means  di-respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  of  pa^t  ag^,  whose  admirable  work  should  hold  tJftttr 
deeoendaota  in  unquestioning  loyalty  to  their  judgment. 

Between  this  strme  of  opiidon  and  of  the  refotmec  who  bellerea  the 
older  formnlft  to  be  inadequate  and  unfit  for  preeenl  veqniiement  there  result 
some  strange  incon^^^ruitie*?.  Founded  originally  upon  a  Rtronp;ly  religions  basis, 
at  a  time  when  the  New  England  Catechism  was  also  the  New  England  Primer 
and  the  formulas  of  belief  were  as  familiar  to  the  child  as  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  publie  adhool  haa  been  robbed  of  all  aemblanoe  of  vdjgion  in  the 
interests  of  non-sectarianism.  In  ear  laige  dtiea,  the  overworked  tocher  can 
scarce  find  time  to  inculcate  decency,  much  less  dogma;  and  a  certain  t.ieit 
obeervaoce  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  couduct  in  tlie  nearest  approach  that  can 
be  made  to  a  lesson  io  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  which 
forced  the  echool  to  become  the  plaoe  aolely  for  intdlectual  training  no  longer 
exist,  yet  wo  oontinne  these  limitations.  The  hanh  necearitiea  of  that  earlj 
life,  its  tremendous  vigor  of  physical  e.xistence,  its  rude  and  constant  .ntruggle 
with  material  difficulty,  made  it  emineotly  proper  that  the  abort  hours  devoted 
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to  mental  work  should  be  giren  to  thh  alono.  The  boy  who  spent  the  greater 
IMirtof  th«  year  al  bla  ftHiet'a  tide  la  the  forest  on  the  farm,  at  the  work- bench, 
ooold  aflbcdto  bear  tiia  parely  aedantafy  and  thoaghtAd  almoaphere  of  lioolca 
thit  little  time  he  might  be  subjected  to  it.  The  girl  who  shared  the  haaltfilill 
care  aud  labor  of  the  household,  trained  to  bake,  to  brew,  to  <^piii,  and  to  sweep, 
could  resist  the  enervating  influences  of  undiluted  study-hours  and  yet  escape 
physically  unscathed.  But  our  modem  routine,  while  it  has  deprived  tlic  child 
of  Uieae  aattural  meaaa  of  axardae^  hia  Incnaaad  tiie  mmital  atndn  put  upoo 
him.  It  has  made  of  education  aimply  a  process  of  intellectual  cramming,  while 
ignoring  the  cry  of  tiie  fonl  for  sustenance,  md  tfiking  as  little  heed  of  the  cor- 
;)oraI  wants  of  humanity  as  if  the  race  iiad  already  become  one  of  diaembodied 
spirits. 

Leavii^  for  another  time  diacossioa  upon  the  reeklenaeas  of  thJa  flnt  pro* 
eeeding,  let  us  look  at  the  fallacy  of  the  teeond.    How  oaii.  wa^  aa  a  aatioii, 

dare  to  allow  the  physical  condition  of  our  people  so  to  degenerate  as  to  produce 
the  nervoua,  prematurely  ?j*<'(\,  easily  prostrated  y»hysiqu(«  of  the  generation 
about  us?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  five  hours  a  day  demanded  by  the  Btate 
aa  iti  right  fitt  the  tKidning  of  ita  chUdieii  ahould  be  naad  to  produce  rfiiimtir 
and  atanutta  father  thaa  bookiahoeai,  and  that  the  efadma  of  the  body  ahould  be 
recognized  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind  ?  How  are  the  best  remiti  ever  to  be 
obtained  while  an  abnormally  excited  brain  is  made  to  depend  for  its  efBcacy 
on  poor  blood,  unhealthy  nerves,  and  flaccid  muscles?  A  civilization  that  ex- 
celled  in  loveUneai  and  strength  of  body  aa  well  aa  dearaeaa  of  intellect,  that 
atill  holda  flie  palm  in  poetry,  phtloaophy,  art^  endnraaea,  and  daring,  waa  built 
upon  the  principle  of  phyHical  perfection  fintand  mental  training  afterwardl. 
We  have  reversed  the  order  of  the  Greeks.  Our  children  mast  become  prima- 
rily intellectual  machines,  capable  of  producing  on  demand  more  or  loss  exact 
supplies  of  date^  of  facts,  aud  of  figures;  if  there  is  opportunity  after  to  infuse 
ft  little  vitality»  a  UtUe  robaatneas,  a  little  of  the  aplendid  enthuaiaam  which 
goaa  with  perftet  health,— ^ell  and  good;  we  accept  iL  But  this  ia  only  aa  it 
may  be. 

One  of  the  grcntrit  ^tuiubiiug-blocks  to  the  permanency  of  our  country  as 
a  nation  is  involved  in  these  very  considerations.  For  want  of  force  of  vital 
principle  our  best  ftmiliea  become  leAned  out  of  ezlatenGeb  The  atnidiaem  of 
the  forhean  gradually  fades  awaj  through  a  line  of  frail  dmeendanta,  and  the 
heredity  of  patriotism,  of  talent,  and  of  power  which  they  represent  finally  dies 
from  sheer  inanition.  A  great  land  cannot  afford  thus  to  wa^te  its  resources,  or 
depend  for  perpetuity  upon  the  influx  of  raw  material  which  comes  by  way  of 
immigration.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to  this  point  tiiat  cor  disregard  of  physical  edu- 
catioo  and  blind  anfaaarrience  to  purriy  mental  devdepment  are  brining  ua. 
Ji  the  end  justified  the  means, — if,  even  at  the  expense  of  health,  we  <K>uld 
point  to  hrillipint  int^llectunl  results  which  should  prove  that  our  system  was 
of  so  much  positive  value, — there  might  be  some  excuse  for  it.  But  we  can  do 
no  such  thing.  Eten  MaMachuaetts,  which  spends  the  largest  proportion  of 
time  and  money  in  the  taa^  ia  not  able  to  cUim  more  than  a  mere  average 
proficiency ;  and  there  is  constant  complaint  from  empkjtfB  requiring  minor 
«ervice  in  thpir  offices  to  the  quality  of  the  reading,  spelling,  and  penman* 
ship  submitted  by  graduates  lor  their  inspection.  Both  Belgium  and  Austria, 
which  combine  training  of  hand  and  body  with  that  of  mind,  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  genmal  cultuie  than  we  can  jelt  daim,  Beeidea,  we  are  oUiged  to 
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borrow  from  them  skilled  labor,  and  that  educated  knowledge  whicb  id  capable 
of  tltrattiig  cnid»  and  «lmoit  worthlcM  ibm  into  tlw  valm  of  faigh-prioed 
lulpflilmflM. 

A  most  hopeful  iudication  of  the  feeling  which  ia  being  aroused  upon  this 
question  of  the  necessity  of  bodily  culture  was  given  at  the  Conference  held  in 
Boaton  in  November  last  in  the  iaterest^  of  physical  development.  This  gath- 
ering, which  repMMtttMl  IIm  bat  tkHMiit  in  AuMrion  tode^,  daring  tbo  two 
dsjB*  MitimM  applradcd  with  wthniftim  cTtfj  omphiab  laid  apon  the  need 
of  instant  and  careful  advance  in  this  direction.  The  highert  public  opioion 
is  at  last  becoming  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  There  were  present  experts 
in  the  French,  the  German,  the  Swediab,  and  what  might  be  called  the  Eclectic 
systems  of  inducing  a  more  robust  maturity  among  our  young  people.  Many 
hopoAil  wd  MMiUo  Mult  won  given  m  to  time^  plooOr  «^  maniMr  oC  pio* 
diioiQg  tho  detlred  result.  Butllpoa  one  point  all  agreed  :  that  the  work  shoold 
not  be  pushed  into  midorable  remnaof?  of  time  stolen  from  the  yet  unbroken 
stress  of  intellectufi!  work.  It  was  demanded  that  proper  provision  should  be 
made  for  it,  with  lut  proportionate  share  of  time  and  eucouragemeut,  instead  of 
tho  makeohifti  now  allowod  in  tho  diinko  between  changing  cImmi.  A*  yet, 
so  much  book- work  must  booooomplished,  however  the  pupil  is  drugged  thvoi^h 
it.  Outside  of  Rcliool  houra  a  great  deal  of  home  study  is  rrquii^tte;  so  that  the 
chance  for  rational  growth  and  rerrention  is  almost  wholly  cut  off,  while  tho 
poor  little  candle  of  life  is  burning  at  both  ends  from  the  very  beginning. 

Woold  it  not  bo  paoul»lo  to  tty  on  experimontt  Binoe  wo  nro  yofe  lo 
ovarieiociaof  purely  iutelleetool  ittolnment,  let  us  pat  tho  meoni  of  noqntriag 
it  to  a  ])racticul  teat.  In  some  large  city,  divide  tho  chiss  entering  the  grammar 
from  the  primary  school  into  two  portion:^.  Tjct  one  go  through  the  ordinary 
course  under  the  ordinary  oonditiona,  memorizing  text-books,  and  engaging  in 
puTolf  intoUectnal  work.  Let  tilio  othor  bo  gifon  dailf  tluoo  lioan  of  mental 
woii^  witii  <»io  hoar  of  aanaal  training  and  one  of  wdl^gtadod  phyelcal  eaer- 
eise.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  ycarg,  when  preparation  for  graduation  is  com- 
plete, have  tlie  results  comprxred.  It  goea  without  saying  that  the  moiety  which 
had  passed  from  childhood  to  youth  in  the  more  rational  manner  would  at  least 
bo  better  fitted  for  the  nenal  exigencie*  of  lif(^  poeeeesing  more  perfect  health 
and  greater  aUUtj  to  eatn  an  honeet  livelihood.  Ttiie  gein  no  chanoo  of  fho 
ftiture  could  take  away.  They  would  also  probably  poaseas  more  self-reliant 
character,  as  the  rpflult  of  r  training  which  aflbrried  the  bw^t  rounding  to  OUT 
niany-ttided  hiiman  nature.  The  discrepancy  would  show  itself  in  the  amount 
of  theoretic  knowledge  acquired  by  the  two  claaaes,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
intoraating  to  note  how  Ihrthle  might  extend.  There  iaoreiyprobabtUtifliuitllkO 
alertness  of  judgment  and  quickened  perception  induced  by  the  mme  Tigoffoae 
method,  and  the  increase  of  mind-prnvrr  wlii<  h  nlways  follows  the  reserve  force 
of  a  healthy  body,  would  so  bridpe  the  ^  ip  tliat  difference  would  be  nominal. 
At  least  it  would  be  well  worth  the  trial ;  and  public  opinion  could  thereafter 
work  npon  eomo  tangible  baaii  of  ooDpeiiaon, 
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Is  the  fluny  num  %  ehtrlered  liWtiiw?  W«  glv*  Um  flill  vnng  in 
natiottftl  tflkirs,  we  allow  him  to  attack  his  political  enemies  with  all  the  re- 

tourcefl  of  wit  Bnd  BRrcJwm,  and  on  the  whol<»  it  is  beot  that  this  should  be  s»o. 
No  weapon  has  been  found  more  effective  than  laughter  in  purifyinlp  American 
politics.  £vil-do«n  mha  have  provad  iatniliMfable  to  all  otil&er  fovm  of  ftttack 
have  wiaeed  under  tin  hNh  of  the  Mftlriit;  end  the penell  of  tlie  eomie  artirt 
has  done  more  to  tKNUe  e  lighteom  puhlic  indignation  than  all  the  thunders 
of  oratnricH.1  eloquence.    Rut  as  a  martpr  of  good  taate  and  right  ferlintr  it 
might  be  well  to  curb  the  iunny  man's  tendency  to  invade  the  private  rights  of 
individuals.    If  a  yxuog  woman  publishes  a  foolish  book,  he  may  abuse  the 
book,  bQt  he  ahoold  lot  h«r  donuitie  life  elono^  People  who  ate  nnwittlBgly 
brouf^t  into  ten  ;  irary  notoriety  should  be  spared  additional  suffering.  Fred 
Solomon,  who  aings  tl'i-  "I've  Got  it"  eonir  in  "The  Brigands/*  tells  how  in 
Philadelphia  he  added  a  verse  which  alluded  jokingly  to  Oliarley  Ross.  One 
morning  he  received  a  letter  from  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  who  said 
he  hnd  been  graetly  pained  by  hceiing  the  "  gag,"  end  begged  Mr.  Solomon  to 
•nppreei  it  To  the  credit  of  the  letter  It  ihoold  be  added  that  he  did  so.  A 
London  paper  of  comic  tendencies  recently  gave  place  to  a  complaint  from  Mr. 
John  Smith,  who  said  that  he  experienced  much  discomfort  at  finding  his  name 
a  subject  of  continual  ridicule.   The  paper  promised  to  reform  in  this  respect 
iBBodiAtelj  en  eTalendie  of  letton  Mlowed  tnm  the  Browne^  Joneiee,  end 
KobiiHWiMPi  diyiHutid^eg  e  rimtttr  eoEenptloB  Hmt  their  immiiWi  Perbape  time 
people  were  over-sensitive.   But  the  man  who  in  the  same  paper  stated  that  his 
&mily  had  a  t/'ndfncy  towards  insanity,  and  that  the  levity  with  which  the 
whole  subject  of  lunacy  and  lunatics  was  treated  by  the  paragrapher  was  acutely 
painibl  to  him,— thie  men  had  good  lenee  end  right  feeling  on  hie  eide.  And 
ien't  it  ebout  ttine  that  theeoofentieoel  Jew  dumld  dieappeer  from  the  Amerieen 
comic  papers?  Hath  not  a  Jew  feelings?  If  yon  prick  him,  will  he  not  Weedf 
The  jest  is  becoming  wearisome  in  itself,  and  many  of  us  do  not  like  to  "e^  !>n 
excellent  class  of  people  held  up  to  continual  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  Inshmaa 
is  treated  a  little  more  kindly  than  the  Jew,  but  the  kindliness  is  only  compara- 
tive ;  it  ie  quite  intelligible  why  Petviek  shonld  net  look  with  mnoh  femr  npon 
vox  leading  comic  weeklies. 

By  the  rule  of  oppositea,  all  this  train  of  r#>a«^ninfr  hn«  been  stiggestod  by 
the  poethumoua  collection  of  Philip  H,  Welch's  journalistic  jests  under  the 
title  of  "Said  in  Fun"  (Scribners),  which  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  Butler  has  edited. 
Here  ie  nothing  to  wound  nor  to  offend;  here  is  hnmor,— end  good  hnmor;  here 
is  honest  liearty  l&nghter  vntiaged  by  maliee.  Nor  is  it  theoonventional  merry- 
mnki/itr  of  the  ordinary  paragrapher.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  mnther-in- 
Inw  ami  the  proat  and  the  Bprinc  pr>^t;  we  have  even  had  too  much  of  the 
Chicago  girl's  foot  Mr.  Welch  deaU  in  none  of  these,  the  stock  in  trade  of 
•0  many  of  hie  bteduen.  Hie  wit  plays  lightly  over  the  enrfeoe  of  leal  life;  It 
is  not  the  wit  of  tradition  and  make-believe.  The  Talue  and  inteteet  of  the 
book  an  greetlj  enhaaeed  by  the  memoir  written  by  the  editor,  which  telli 
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plainly  and  aimply  the  tragic  story  of  the  homoriat's  life.  It  is  an  old  story,  so 
old  as  aloMMt  to  have  become  %  "ehwtoaV— story  of  die  eap  and  ImUi 
crowDlng  tilt  mflietiDg  body.  But  we  caonot  ned  it  again  withont  ftafling  ft 
lump  in  the  thioftt* 

imiam&  WoUl 

*<XHE  CRIME  0?  STLYESIER  BONNARD." 

"And  that  writer  who  touches  the  spring  of  generous  tears  by  some  simple 
story  of  gratitude,  of  natural  kinrlneaa,  of  gentle  self-sacrifice,  in  surely  more 
entitled  to  oar  lore  than  the  sculptor  who  shapes  for  us  a  dream  of  merely 
animal  gracei,  or  the  painter  who  images  for  us,  however  richly,  the  young  bloom 
of  thel  foum  whieb  is  oolj  tbe  hmk  of  Being  I"  Thia  ia  tiie  laat  and  beat  wotd 
in  tbe  oitteel  intKodnoCkn  irfitten  hy  JLelbadio  Heeni  to  lua  tranatftdon  of '*Le 
Grime  de  SyWestre  Bonnard,"  a  novel  of  extraordinary  merits,  by  Anatole 
Frnncp  Perhaps  some  readers,  but  surely  no  writer,  of  fiction  will  appraise  at 
lem  than  its  high  value  the  "  simple  story  of  gratitude,  of  natural  kindness,  of 
gentle  8elf*8aeriflee.''  flodi  ie  "  Henry  Esmond B&oh»  indeed,  is  the  aeetet  of 
iteenperiofitf  om*'Vaiii^Feir.*'  Wh]rdowenli0h*'LoniftDooae"t  Why 
ia  ** The  Woodlanders''  the  best  of  Mr.  Hardy's  books?  It  is  true  that  a  culti- 
vated taste  for  fiction  is  manifold  ;  that  on  Sunday  we  may  be  enobnntod  with 
''Pilgrim's  Progress," on  Monday  with  '  KidnapiJcd,"  ou  Tuesday  with  "Pick- 
wick Papers,"  on  Wedneaday  with  "The  Egoist,"  on  Thursday  with  **lTan- 
hoe,"  on  Friday  with  **IieB  Tkda  Mowqnetftliea/'  on  Satnrdaj  with  <*]>on 
Quixote,"— and  so  on  and  on.  But  that  simple  atoiy  which  tooehee 
ipring  of  gennrons  tffir^," — doc^  it  not  mntrh  every  mood? 

There  is  uniy  the  Lliinue*t,  linest  thread  of  story  to  "  The  Crime  of  Sylvester 
BoQuard."  A  homely,  lovable  old  scholar,  a  Meubctr  of  the  Institute,  notes 
in  his  jounial  certain  leOectiona  and  erenta  which  gmdnally  work  them- 
eelvea  out  into  a aymmeliloel  story  of  adventure  and  love.  "I  do  not  know 
any  rending  more  easy,  more  fnscinating,  more  delightful,  than  that  of  a 
catalogue,"  he  exchima  at  an  early  date.  Then  it  is  charmiug  to  fee!  (with 
such  delicacy  is  liie  tramturmation  wrought)  the  gnuiual  growth  of  the  old 
•tehiviat  into  e  new  and  aener  manhood.  Theie  aie  two  diatinct  epiaodea  in 
the  romance  of  hia  tranquil  life;  but  the  later  and  pleasantorone  determines  M. 
Bonnard's  career  and  the  title  of  his  narrative.  It  is  the  potent  love  of  a  child 
w  orking  wonder^ ;  at  an  advanced  age  Sylvester  Bniuiard  turns  from  his  preciou:^ 
maauscriptd  aud  is  conscious  of  the  glory  of  the  sky  and  field ;  he  abandons 
hia  Iblice  ftr  the  floweia.  Tiiek  ia  only  the  end  of  ^  alory,  simply  suggested. 
In  the  ooone  of  it  there  ia  a  fkacinatinf  admixtore  of  character-aketdiiag, 
pathetic  reminiscence,  archteological  learning,  and  the  best  of  humor.  French 
humor  is  not  always  flinny;  this  is.  Moreover,  it  is  the  most  innocent  and 
wholesome  humor.  At  the  tyranny  of  the  faithful  servant  Thdrdae,  at  the 
levuliico  of  ftetiaf  M.  Bonntid  e^erieneed  when  he  heaid  the  aeotniU  wonk 
of  the  joothAil  acfaelar  on  the  tenace  of  the  Lozembonig,  aft  the  obvieue 
Bcheming  of  Mademoiselle  Pr^re,  and,  above  all,  and  constaatily,  at  the 
amusing  and  unconsciouH  self-portrayal  of  the  ingenuous  diarist,  one  smiles  • 
without  compuoction,  aad  (wiiich  is  better)  without  feeling  that  the  amile  ia 
the  leaponae  to  an  appeal. 

HHWfff  ■TM^iii, 
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[The  iMden  of  lAPFnrooR'B  will  tad  in  tlilf  depwtment,  ftom  nonth 

to  month,  mich  conofatt  and  critkal  notice  of  &11  noteworthy  publications,  of 
which  extended  reviews  $)re  not  (riven  el^M^wherci  in  the  magasilMi  M  will  MlfiblA 
them  to  keep  iu  touch  wiih  the  world  of  new  l>ooks.J 

History  and  Biography.— Wakren-  IlASTmcs,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
(Macmillans  :  Men  of  Action  Series).  Tbia  excellent  monograph  calls  upon  us 
to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  rem&rkable  man.  While  it  cannot 
b«  «ald  that  Hastings  was  mm  aimied  against  than  ainiiiag,  it  Sa  daar  tbat 
lheaulay'8  portr^t  of  him  is  ontanatworthy,  that  Burke  was  too  Uttar  in  hia 
treintndou3  denunciation,  that  many  of  the  cliHrgca  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
that  in  all  hia  dealings  with  the  Ea.it  India  Company  Hastings  was  honest  and 

fair.  James  G.  Birney  jlsd  H.m  Times,  by  William  Birney  (Appletons). 

General  Binof'a  life  of  hia  firtber  ia  more  tliaa  a  filial  tribute;  albdt  it  la  em- 
ftiaeillj  Inapirad  by  certain  nnpleaaant  and  really  deplonable  remarka  made  in 
the  recentIy>completed  life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  written  by  his  sons. 
To  this  quarrel  (which  ha«  boon  curiously  complicated  by  Mr.  Thayer's  vigorous 
account  of  the  Kansas  Crusade)  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude.  The  present 
biography  la  to  be  cemmended  as  a  readable  Aetah  ni  &e  career  of  a  brave  and 
able  man,  perliapa  the  moat  able  of  the  email  gnmp  of  AboUtioaiat  leaden. 
Bimesy  was  a  politician  with  a  conscience :  if,  like  Clay, be  had  "bent  Ida  eoft« 
science  to  hi-?  dealing,"  it  in  not  unlikely  that  his  name  would  figure  more 
conspicuously  in  our  uationai  history  than  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 

Anti-Slavery  and  Liberty  parties  respectively  in  1840  and  in  1844.  Tu£  Bab- 

BABT  OoBeAiBS,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole»  with  the  Oollaboiitioa  of  Uent  J.  D. 
Jernold  Kelley,  U.S.N.  (Appletons :  Story  of  the  Natiooa  Series).  Here  ia  the 
raw  material  for  a  thonsnnd  stirrinsr  Htories, — how  the  pirate^*,  Md  .risli,  Turkish, 
and  Chri.Htiau,  held  dominiou  ovtr  the  Mediterranean  during  three  centuries. 
The  bare  chronicle  of  the  tumultuous  lives  of  the  brothertt  iiarbarodtui  beggars 
the  romanoer'a  art  The  ahaeUed  galley-alavee,  the  aweep  of  ihmt  long  and 
multitadinona  oars,  the  heroic  figurea  of  Andrea  Doria,  Dragut,  and  Don  Johu 
of  Austria, — one  cannot  read  of  these  without  a  sudden  rushing  of  one's  blood. 
There  is  unction,  too,  for  our  national  pride  in  the  part  we  played  through  Preble 

and  Decatur  in  auatmg  the  "scourge  of  Obristendom."  Histoey  of  tub 

FouB  GB0S0E8,  by  Justin  McGarthy,  Vol.  II.  (Harpers).  This  volume  com* 
pletes  the  story  of  the  long  reign  of  George  XL  It  is  written  as  only  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy know.s  how  to  write  history  for  us, — that  is,  most  charmingly.  He 
galvanizes  mummies.  To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  iuexcusable  had  be  failed 
to  entertain  us  with  bis  narrative  of  this  period,  so  prolific  in  nouible  and  pict- 
nreaqne  men.  The  portraiture  of  the  clildhat  of  tiiea^— of  Walpole,  Boling- 
broke,  Chesterfield,  and  Palteney,  of  Defbe,Oay,  Pope,  and  Swift — is  admirably 

vivid  and  speaking.  Isabella  of  Castile,  by  Eliza  Ellen  Star  (Chicago, 

C.  V.  Waite  &  Co.).  An  interesting  and  well-written  sketch,  isBued  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Queen  Isabella  Association,  an  adjunct  of  the  proposed  World's 
Fdr  of  1892. 

Poetry. — The  Nobth  Shore  Watch,  and  Other  Poe.mk,  by  Georjre 
Edward  Woodberry  (Hooghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.).   The  long  opeuiug  poem  and 
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"Agathou"  are  ambitioua  compositiona  of  conaiderable  merit  of  souud  and 
nme.   Mr.  Woodbeny  is  frtvt  in  ezpKMioii«  howeiver,  in  his  nnallw  plaota. 

 The  Fallen  Pillar  SAiirr,  AXD  Otheb  Poems,  by  Susie  H.  B«t  (G.  W. 

Dilliugbara).    The  tone  of  these  vem'?  is  unhealthy,  and  their  eonstraction  fat 

from  faultless.  Spring  and  Summer,  oa  Blushisg  Hours,  by  William  T. 

Washburn  (PutQams).  A  collection  ihat  deoiands  reading.  There  is  wide 
variety  here,  tweet  muele,  md  n  notable  aUU  in  Turiication.  Fabm  or 
JoHH  Gat,  edited  by  W.  H.  Eewlej  Wriglit  (PVederiek  Wune  ft  Co.)*  A 

nc.1t  edition,  with  numerous  drawings  by  William  Harvey.  Annals  OF  THE 

Earth,  by  C.  L.  Phifer  (American  Publishing  Aaaociation).  Another  ludi- 
,crou8  attempt  to  versify  the  Biblical  story. 

Reli^on.— Unitatitaxirm,  Its  Orioiv  anp  Hictory  (American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  Boston).  A  rour?e  ot  sixteen  lu<  tares  r!e!ivere<l  (1SS8-89) 
in  Clianuing  Hail,  Boston,  by  eminent  clergymen  of  tiiu  faitii.  A  uuity  of 
purpose  and  of  iatwest  pwvades  the  Tolume,  wludi  in  its  entirety  is  praiaa- 
worthy  as  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines,  and  as  a  Ibll  and  ^r  afeoty  of  the 

doctrinal  growth,  of  Unitiiriauism.  THE  Pbkmane^tt  Elements  of  Re- 

LIOIOX,  by  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Macmillans).  A  criticn!  nnd 
impartial  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  "  three  universal  religions/' 
IilMniani,  Bnddliiain,  and  COiYlatiaui^,  embodied  in  a  aetiea  of  eight  lecttues 
deliTored  beiim  the  UniTorsity  of  Ozfbid  daring  1887  (the  Bampton  coarse). 

 ^The  Religious  Aspect  op  Evolution,  by  James  McCkish,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(Bcribnera).  That  the  task  is  not  a  thankless  one  of  attempting  a  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion  npoa  other  than  the  first  fundamental  principle  laid 
down  fay  Herbert  Spencer,  Is  diown  fay  tfaa  oaU  Ibr  a  laoond  edition  of  Br,  He* 

Oooh'a  readable  treatise.^  ^LuTBBft  ov  Ei»UG&Tifni,  by  F»of.  J.  V.  N.  Painter 

(Lutheran  Publication  Society).  A  forceful  argument  contained  in  a  concisa 
h'ptorical  and  biographical  «ketoh,  toprether  with  a  translation  of  Luther's  letter 
to  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  German  ciiies  in  behalf  of  Chxistiaa  schools, 
and  his  sermon  on  the  duty  of  sending  children  to  school. 

Fiction. — The  Splendid  Spur,  by  "Q."  (Harpers,  and  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Co.).  Here  ia  another  delightful  romance  by  the  author  of  "The  Astooinh- 
ing  Ilirtoiy  of  Troy  Town."  Its  general  scheme  and  much  of  its  piquant  humor 
may  aeem  like  a  borrowing  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  "  Black  Arrow but  it  is 
never  fair  to  make  a  charge  like  that.  Jack  and  Delia  are  charming  com- 
rades; and,  however  familiar  they  may  seem  to  uh,  the  robuat,  valiant  Joan  is 

at  least  a  fresh  and  fantastic  creation.  Allan's  Wife,  AND  Other  Tales, 

by  H.  Rider  Hagg<ud  (Harpers).  The  lifsl  and  longest  of  thflsa  four  tales  will 
pleaae  those  who  admire  lir.  Haggard  at  his  best  Those  who  don't  will  And  it 
dullest  reading.  The  scheme  is  not  new :  we  are  reminded  that  "  Orpheus  GL 
Kerr"  employed  it  in  his  forgotten  story,  "Once  There  Was  a  ^lan,"  which  ap- 
peared an  a  serial  in  Judge  Tourgee's  (Joniinent.  The  other  three  stories  are  in- 
considerable. Albrecht,  by  Arlo  Bates  (Roberts).  A  delicately  fandAil 

romanoe,  suggesting  "Undine^"  and  recalling  the  pietarssqne  seeneiy  of  tha 

Rhine.  ^The  Bagpipers,  by  George  Sand  (Roberts).  This  is  a  praiseworthy 

translation  of  "  Les  Maltres  Sonneurs,"  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  

Julius  Courtney,  or  Master  of  His  Fate,  by  J,  MacLaren  Cobban  (Ap- 
pletons,  F.  F.  Lovell  <&  Co.).  An  entertaining  fiction  with  a  vein  of  scientific 
speenlation  in  ity  A  Maboh  nr  ibs  VLaskb,  by  Jeade  Fotheigill;  Tbs 
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BoKDMAN,  by  Hall  Caine;  A  Family  without  a  Name,  by  Julea  Verne; 
Thx  MTifirs' Mvsteby,  by  G^tge  MHnviUe  Fenn;  Henexcitb,  from  the 
Fraich  of  Lfon  cle  Tbn«ui,  bj  Aniut  D.  Page ;  Hiudta  'BawsBOVf,  bj  Ibitlui 

Morton  (John  W.  Loyell  Co.).  Jobhua,  by  Georg  Ebera  ( W.  &  GoMiber- 

ger,  and  John  W.  Lovell  Co.).    The  popularity  of  this  Biblical  romance  in  one 

of  the  mysteries  of  the  book-trade.  A  College  Widow,  by  Fran"!:  Howard 

Howe  (Belford  Co.).  Saaatooa  Komaxce,  ok  A  Mask  op  Honor,  by 

OnoUno  Washburae  Bockwood  (Funk  St  Wagnalla).  An  unmeoanM  Attempt 

to  sustain  a  high  note.  Tkb  PROgB  Dbah as  OV  EteniK  JbsBir,  with  a  Uo« 

graphical  introductiou  by  Edmund  Goese  (John  W.  Lovell  Co.).    A  coDTMiient 

edition,  and  Mr.  Gome's  word  is  noteworthy.  Lover  or  Blackmailbb, 

translated  from  the  French  of  Da  Boisgobey ;  Nbd  ^afforo'b  Experiekces 

IN  TBM  Uirnxo  States,  by  Philip  MDford  (Rand,  McKally  A  Co.).  ^Mi88 

Bbbocssxidob,  a  DAVQwm  07  Dccn,  by  A  Na«hvill0  Pen  (Ltppineotli). 

Readable  throughout,  and  finely  dramatic  in  parts.  Six  to  One,  by  EdwanI 

Bellamy  (Putnams).    A  crude  early  effort.  rKiKGS  IN  ExiLE,  by  Alphonse 

Daudet,  a  fair  translation;  and  Lady  Clakcarty,  by  A.  D.  Hall  (Hand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co.).  Starlight  Rakch,  and  Other  Stories  of  Army  Life  on 

THB  FROwnm,  by  Captain  Charlea  King,  TJAJL.  (Lippincotts).  No  one  hm 
snooeo'lc  l  ill  doing  such  stories  as  well  as  tUf  Mthor.  ^Nurse  Revel's  Mis- 
take, by  Florence  Warden  ;  Sylvia  Arpf:?:,  by  Oswald  Crawfurd  ;  The  Pil- 
grim AND  the  Shrine,  by  Edward  Maitland  (F.  F.  Lovell  &  Co.).  Expia- 
tion, a  tranalatioa  from  the  French;  By  Whose  Hand?  by  Edith  Sessions 

Tuppsr  (Welcb,  Fncker  Oo.)«  Hovob,  ok  Fatb^  Utvikbixs,  by 

Qjmtbia  B.  devsland  (American  Nom  Oo.)*  of  tho  United  Stetae 

amy. 

TsKvel^Asmnm  Asn>  About  Soutb  Ambxica,  by  Ftaok  Vincent  (Ap- 
ptetooe).  The  author  creaied  the  Iiihnrae  of  Panama  and  eoaited  round  Sontii 

America,  travelling  about  thiily-five  thousand  miles,  visiting  all  the  capitally 
chief  cities,  and  imy^ortant  seaport*^,  ?\nd  mn]rin5r  pxpeHition;^  into  the  interior 
of  the  Argentine  llepublic  and  Brazil,  and  aacents  of  the  Parana,  Paraguay, 
Amazon,  Orinoco,  Aod  Magdalena  riven.  He  writes  his  record  in  a  vivacious, 
coUoqaial  a^le^  always  pleasing.  It  iranld  have  been  well  ibr  falm,  however,  to 
qnalii^  his  statetnent  (x>nceming  Ami  great  "  rocking-stone"  he  visited  in  tlie 
Argentine  Republic.   It  is  by  no  means  "  pcrhnps  the  largest  in  the  world." 

The  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated.  (Jn  The  Wing  through  Europe, 

by  i  rancis  C.  Sewions  (Welch,  Fracker  Co.).  The  comeliness  of  this  book 
aside^  thwe  is  no  obvions  rseeoo  Ibr  lis  being,  mooh  less  ht  its  bdng,  as  it  Is,  in 
its  third  edition.  Nothing  unusual  was  sesn  by  the  anibor,  who  writes  in  the 

usual  way.  The  Story  of  Emin's  Resct'e  a?  Told  in  Stanley's  Letters, 

edited  by  J.  S^cott  Keltic  (Harpers).  The  title  lully  describes  the  liook.  Doubt- 
less the  editor's  introductory  and  concise  account  of  E^n  Pasha's  life  and  labors 

in  the  8oadan  will  be  welcome  to  many  rtadeis.  Btavlbt's  Emir  Paiha 

Ezranmov,  by  A.  J.  Wanters  (Lippineotts).  No  one  is  better  equipped  to 
write  an  impersonal  story  of  the  Emin  relief-expedition  than  the  chief  editor 
of  the  AfouvemaU  Qhographtque  of  Brussels.  The  nnrrntive  is  comprehensive 
and  never  dulL  It  explains  the  important  geographical  discoveries  resulting 
from  the  great  ezpeditioo,  and  Is  illnsfeiated  with  a  map  and  thirty-three  portraits 
andTiewSi 
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MiBceUaneoufl.— Epitome  of  Stnthetic  Philosophy,  hy  F.  Howard 
Colliiia  (AppletoQs).  Mr.  Oollins  has  b«en  five  yean  in  making  tim  uaeAil  oon* 
dflOMtton  of  H«rbert  Speneex*!  pUlotophy.    Betoiniiig  tlw  original  woidi 

wherever  possible,  he  haa  compnaed  the  substance  of  five  thousand  pagol 
wit!ii:i  1  ,ur  hundred.  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  in  au  introductory  note,  quotes  a 
BucciticL  tttaiement  he  made  some  yeara  ago,  iu  aixteeu  paragraphs,  of  the  cardi- 
nal priucipleii  developed  in  his  succeasive  works.  The  epitome  is  of  the  First 
Friadplcii  the  Principles  of  ^olc^,  of  Soelologf,  of  Fliychology,  and  of  Ho- 
tmlitjr  ("Tho  Data  of  £thics").  Admirable  as  the  condensation  is,  one  cannot 
commend  it  as  the  best  introduction  to  a  thorough  reading  of  Spencer's  works. 
Even  in  the  originals  the  compreasion  of  thought  in  often  too  great  for  ea^y  com- 
prehension ou  the  part  of  the  untrained  reader.  Tuk  PiivcuoiXKiy  of  At- 

TumoN,  by  Th.  Bibot  (Open  Ooart  PubUahing  Co.,  Chicago).   A  nwsterly 

treatise.  Massaob  and  tbe  Swedish  MovEMKyr,  by  KorroW.  Ortrom  (P. 

Blakiston,  Son      Co.).    A  useful  manual  for  would-be  masseur?,  not  wholly 

trustworthy  in  its  physiological  paragraphs.  Soltventir  of  the  Dead 

Heakt,  excellent  "  process"  views  of  the  leading  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
■nqoaMftil  play  produoed  bf  Mr.  Hrary  Imog  at  the  Lfe&am  Theetre^  London. 
— Thb  ExBoniB  09  Lm  (MInem  FnbUahlng  Go.).— ^Tbb  Oabdsw  ab 
Considered  in  Literature  by  Cebtai^st  Polite  Writers,  with  a  critical 
essay  by  Walter  Howe  (Putoams).  The  Intrst  of  the  irresistible  Nuggets, 
containing  delightful  extracts  from  the  Fliuys,  Hit  William  Temple,  Bacon, 

Goldaniith,  Honce  Welpole,  Evelyn,  ei  ai.  Old  Oouht&y  Lite,  b;  S. 

Baring-Goold,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Pftrkioaoa,  F.  D.  Bedftvd,  end  F. 
Masey  (Lippincotts).  An  altogether  charming  book,  full  of  the  odor  of  flowers, 
the  glint  of  fmsty  fields,  and  tbe  trample  of  hoofs  in  hunt.  Here  we  have  the 
country  part^oo,  the  "  last  squire,"  the  village  bard  and  musicians,  and  the  old 
butler.  We  saunter  along  the  old  roads,  and  meet  to  chase  the  fox.   It  is  ex- 

eeltentlf  end  plentiftiUj  illutnted.  ^Railway  8bcbbot  um  Tbobtb,  bjr 

Johtt  If.  Bonham  (Putaane).  A  tbneljr  and  searching  inquiry.— ^Ooitversa- 
TlolTBOir  Mines  BKT^'^^RV  a  Father  and  Son,  by  WilHani  Hopton  (Lippin- 
cotts).   A  very  popular  aud  remarkably  instructive  hand-book  written  a  quarter 

of  a  century  ago  by  a  Lancashire  miner.  Tu£  Town-Dw£X.lkk,  by  J.  Miluer 

Fothergill,  M.O.  (Appletona).  Here  la  mnch  ibod  for  thought ;  a  plain  and 

snthoriteliTe  aermon  for  all  cockneys.  Phtsioloot  Ol*  Eurcise,  by  Fer- 

nand  Lagrange,  M.D.  (Appletous).  The  author  writes  as  a  scientist  and  an 
athlete.  He  defines  exercise  as  work  done  with  the  object  of  perfectinp-  the 
human  organism  from  the  point  of  view  of  strength,  skill,  or  health.   The  book 

is  flilt  of  Telneble  euggestiona.  AinOKOAV  Wbist,  by  **Q,  W.  P.*'  (Hoogh- 

ton,  Hifflio  &  Co.).  An  acceptable  combinetion  of  the  euthoi'a  two  popular 

volumes,  Whist  Universal  and  American  Whist.  Mtrsic  IN  America,  by 

Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Ritter  (Scribuers).  A  new  edition  of  an  excellent  work. 
Two  new  chapters  are  added,  and  gaps  are  filled  up.— -Bibliouuaphy  of  the 
WBrnvos  IK  Pboob  Ain>  Vmagm  or  Jomr  Birauir,  edited  by  Thomaa  J«  Wiae 
(John  Wilqr  A  £k>ni).  The  first  two  of  tfie  e^^ht  purte  oompoiing  e  weleome 
work,  eseellend J  egmsntad  and  hendiomely  pabUahed. 
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A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS. 


^  The  door  of  the  editorial  room  of  the  ExceMor  Magazine  began 
to  creak  painfully  under  the  hesitating  presHure  of  an  uncertain  and 
uniiiwtiiir  bsnd.  Thk  oontmned  ontil  with  a  atert  of  irritation  the 
editor  finad  dinoHy  «boal»  dmywing  hk  kg  ow  tlw  mi  of  liia  ohair 
widi  a  flortnn  TWthM  deotek^.  WUh  ooa  hnd  gripping  ite  iMMsk, 
Uw  oAv  fliiU  grasping  a  proof-slip,  aad  bk  poMil  in  hk  Boatfa^  ha 
stared  at  the  intruder. 

The  stranger,  despite  his  lie^itating  entrance,  did  uot  8eeiii  in  the 
least  disooDoerted.  He  wa^  a  tall  man,  lookiug  even  taller  by  reason 
of  tha  long  formless  overcoat  he  wore,  known  as  a  "  duster/'  and  by  a 
long  akraight  beard  that  dapeoded  fiom  his  chin,  whioh  he  oombed 
wkli  two  inflanfiTn  fiogan  aa  ha  oootanplatad  tha  adkor*  Tha  red 
dnafc  whkli  adU  laj  in  tha  ofeaaea  of  hk  gaimaiit  and  in  tlia  onma  of 
Ub  aofk  Mi  hA,  and  a  doafy  einla  lika  a  precipitated  halo  anmnd 
his  feet,  proclaimed  him,  if  not  a  oountryman,  a  recent  inland  importa- 
tion by  iiAMch.  "Busy?"  he  said,  in  a  grave  but  pieasaot  voice.  "1 
kin  wait    Don't  mind  tne.    Go  ou."  . 

The  editor  indicated  a  chair  with  hk  diaengaged  hand  and  plunged 
again  into  hk  proof-slips.  The  stranger  aurvayad  tha  aoant  fimitiiia 
and  appointmenlaof  tha  offioa  with  a  k»ok  of  gmva  anrioattf,  and  then, 
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taking  a  diair,  fixed  an  earnest,  penetntiDg  gaze  on  the  editcMr's  profile. 

The  editor  felt  it^  and,  without  lookiog  up,  said,^ 
"  Well,  go  on.*» 

"  But  you're  busy.  I  kin  wait." 

« I  ahall  not  be  leas  bos^  this  morning.   I  can  listen." 

**  X  Hint  yoo  to  giire  me  the  name  of  a  eeitaiii  paoNn  wbo  writes 
in  your  magaane/' 

The  editof's  ^e  glanoed  at  the  aeoond  right-hand  dmwer  of  his 
desk.  It  did  not  ocmtain  the  names  of  his  omtribators,  bat  what  in 
the  traditions  of  his  office  was  accepted  as  aw  equivalent, — a  revolver. 
He  had  juever  yet  presented  either  to  an  inquirer.  But  he  laid  aside 
his  proofs,  and,  with  a  slight  darkening  of  his  youthful,  dtBOontented 
&ee,  said,  *^  What  do  yon  want  to  know  for  ?" 

The  qnestion  was  so  evidendj  nnexpeotad  that  the  strsnger'a  fhoa 
ooloied  sUghdy,  and  he  hesitated.  The  editor  meanwhik^  without 
taking  his  eyes  firom  the  man,  mentallj  m  mr  the  eoDtsnte  of  the 
hifit  magasine.  They  had  been  of  a  singularly  fwaoefnl  character. 
There  seetiKKi  to  be  uotliing  to  justify  homicide  on  his  part  or  the 
stranger's.  Yet  there  was  no  knowing,  and  his  questioners  bucolic 
appearance  by  no  means  precluded  an  assault  Indeed,  it  had  been  a 
legend  of  the  offiee  that  a  predecessor  had  suffered  vioariooaiy  from  a 
geokigieal  hammer  eoffertly  introdimsd  into  s  soientiio  ooaftm^eny  by 
an  irate  Professor. 

^'Aa  we  makeoanelves  responsible  fbr  the  eondoetef  the  maga- 
sine,''  continued  the  young  editor,  with  matura  severity,  "  we  do  not 
give  up  the  names  of  <Mir  contributors.  If  you  do  not  agree  with 
their  opiiiiuns  " 

" But  I  do"  said  the  stranger,  with  his  former  ooaposurSy " and 
I  reekon  that's  why  I  want  to  know  who  wrote  those  neism  called 
'UndvbnHh,'  signed  <  White  Violet/  in  your  last  nombsr.  Th^ 
pow'Mpcstty." 

Hie  editor  flnsiied  slightly,  and  glanoed  instinetively  aroimd  ibr 

any  unexpected  witness  of  his  ludicrous  mistake.  The  fear  of  ridicule 
w^is  vi[>permost  in  his  mind,  and  he  ^v;l.s  more  relieved  at  bis  mistake 
not  being  overheard  than  at  its  groundlessness. 

"  The  veass  are  pietty/'  he  said,  rscoveriog  himself^  wiA  a  firitaoal 
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air,  "  and  I  am  gla<.i  you  like  them.  But  eveu  then,  you  know,  I  could 
not  give  you  the  lady's  name  withoat  her  periuifision.  I  will  write  to 
her  and  ask  it,  if  you  like." 

The  actual  Act  was  that  the  verses  had  been  asDt  to  him  anonjr* 
moDslj  fiom  a  remote  villaga  in  the  Ooaat  Raiigey-4he  addm  being 
the  poafemftee  and  the  aignatnie  initials. 

Hie  stnnger  looked  distarbed.  ^Then  die  am*!  abovl  hern 
anywhere?*'  he  said,  with  a  vagae  gesture.  "She  don't  belong  to 
the  office  ?" 

The  young  editor  l>eamed  with  tolerant  8uperi(vity :  "  Ko^  I  am 
sorry  to  say." 

"  X  shoold  Uke  to  have  got  to  see  her  and  kinder  asked  her  a  few 
qnestHMH)"  eontinned  the  etnnger,  with  the  same  refleotive  serioiiimem. 

Yon  eee^  H  wan't  jnat  the  rhjmin'  o'  them  veraes^  and  the7  Under 
sing  themasivea  to  ye,  don't  the^T— it  wasn't  the  ohyee  o*  words, — and  I 

reckon  they  alluB  bit  the  idee  in  the  centre  shot  every  time, — it  wasn't 
the  idees  and  mural  she  sort  o'  drew  out  o'  what  she  was  tdlin'^ — but 
it  was  the  straight  thing  itself, — the  truth  I" 
"  The  truth  f  repeated  the  editor. 

"^Yes^sir.  r?e  bin  there.  I've  aeen  all  that  ehe'e  aean  in  the 
bniah,— 4he  little  flfasks  and  ebeokere  o'  light  and  ahadder  down  in  the 
blown  doat  that  joa  wonder  bow  it  ever  got  thnnigh  the  dark  of  the 
woods,  and  that  alios  eeema  to  alip  away  like  a  snake  or  a  liaard  if  jon 

grope.  I've  heard  all  that  she's  heard  there, — the  creepiu',  the  sighin', 
and  the  whiKperin'  through  the  braokeo  and  the  ground-viiMS  of  all 
that  lives  there." 

You  seem  to  be  «  poet  joniaelf/'  said  the  editor^  with  a  pateon- 
iangaraileb 

I'm  a  hraiben&an,  np  in  Ifendooino,"  Ntomed  the  atraager,  with 
sublime  imAmML  "Got  a  mill  then.  Yon  aee^  aigfatin'  ataMfa' 
timber  and  seleotin'  from  the  gen'ral  show  of  die  tieee  in  the  graand 

and  the  lay  of  roots  hes  sorter  made  me  take  notice."  He  paused. 
"Then,"  he  added^  somewhat  despondingly,  "you  don't  know  who 

she  is?" 

**  No/'  said  the  editor,  refleotiveiy ;  ^  not  even  if  it  ia  Mally  a 
womum  who  writea."  # 
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*'Well,  you  see,  *  White  Violet'  may  as  wcil  be  the  iiom-de-plmne 
of  a  man  as  of  a  woraau, — tsspecially  if  adopted  for  the  purpoee  of 
mystification.   The  iuuidwxitijig^  I  reinember,  was  more  bojriah  than 

*'No,'^xdinnwdtlieBtmigVydQggaill7,''kiiiai'tiM  Tbeve's 
ideas  and  ivoida  IInm  thai  onljr  oome  fiom  a  ipomaii :  liabf  4alk  to  the 
biidi^  yon  knoir,  and  a  load  of  ftanome  kaer  of  bogi  and  onepiii' 

things  that  doa't  oome  to  a  man  who  wears  boots  and  trousers.  Well/' 
he  added,  with  a  return  to  his  pi^vioua  air  oi  ic^^igned  diaapfwuitmenty 
I  suppose  you  don't  even  know  what  she's  like  ?" 

No/'  refl{X>nded  the  editor,  cheerfully.  Then,  following  an  idea 
aoggQited  hf  the  odd  mingUog  of  eeotimont  and  flhiewd  pooqption  in 
die  man  brfoie  him^  he  added,  ''FkobaUj  noiat  all  like  anything  jon 
imagiBe.  She  may  be  a  mothor  with  three  or  fbor  ohildrai;  or  an  old 
maid  who  kee{i8  a  boaidingn.hoD8e ;  or  a  wrinkled  aohool-niiatraee;  or  a 
chit  of  a  school^rl.  IVe  had  some  fair  verses  from  a  red-haired  girl 
of  fourteen  at  the  Seminat  v/'  he  coqcIulIihI,  with  professional  cooln^. 

The  stranger  regarded  liim  with  the  naive  wonder  of  an  inexperi- 
enoed  man.  EEaving  paid  this  tribute  to  hie  saperior  knowledge,  he 
regained  his  pvevioaa  air  of  fnve  peraeiitioiL  I  reekoa  she  ain't 
nooeof  thfloik  Bat  Fm  keepiB' jou  ftom  joor  work.  Good^iy.  My 
Darnels  Bowecs^-^im  Bowers,  of  Mendocino.  If  you're  op  my  way, 
give  me  a  ealL  And  if  yon  do  write  to  this  yer  'White  Violet/  and 
she's  willin',  send  me  her  address." 

He  shook  the  editor's  hand  warmly, — even  in  itri  literal  sijKnificance 
of  imparting  a  good  deal  of  his  own  earnest  caloric  to  the  editor's 
fingera, — and  left  the  room.  His  foot-fall  echoed  along  the  passage  and 
died  on^  and  with  it^  I  fear,  all  imptesaion  of  his  visit  iSrom  the  editor's 
mindy  as  he  plnnged  again  into  the  silent  tssk  before  him. 

Pieeently  he  was  oonscieas  of  a  mdodibas  hnmmtng  and  a  light 
Idsanly  step  at  the  entranoe  of  the  haU.  Tfa^  eonttnned  on  in  an 
easy  liarnKjuy  and  unaffected  as  the  passage  of  a  bird.  Both  were 
plea«iiit  ;ind  l)oth  familiar  to  the  editor.  They  belouged  to  Jack 
Hamlip,  by  vocation  a  i^bler,  by  taste  a  musician,  on  his  way  firom 
his  apartments  mm  the  upper  floor,  where  he  had  jost  risen,  to  drop 
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into  hk  friend's  editorial  room  and  giaooe  over  the  exchanges^  as  was 
hie  habit  befoie  breakfast. 

The  door  opmd  lighUjr.  Tb«  editor  m  <M>iiiQioiiB  «f  ft  ftint 
odor  of  ooenlsd  0019^  a  mmtikn  of  fiodinm  and  dwiniiiiaMf,  the 
impicMoii  of  a  soft  hand  liko  a  wooun's  00  hw  abookkr  and,  like  a 
woaiaa'i^  laoiaoiitarily  and  playfully  caressing,  the  passage  of  a  grace- 
fiil  shadow  across  his  desk,  and  the  next  moment  Jack  flamlin  was 
ostentatiously  dusting  a  chair  with  an  open  newspaper  preparatory  to 
sitting  down. 

''You  ought  to  ship  that  offioe-boy  of  yoan  if  he  can't  keep 
thia0i  okanor/'  ha  aid^  wupanding  his  OMlody  io  fjB  grimly  tha  dmt 
which  Ifr.  Bowwi  had  ihahsm  from  his  departing  feoL 

The  editor  did  Mt  look  op  mita  he  had  ibiobed  levisiag  a  diffionlt 

imragraphi  By  that  time  Mr.  Hamlin  had  comfortably  settled  him- 
self on  a  cane  sofa,  and,  possibly  out  of  deference  to  his  surrouiniings, 
had  subdued  his  song  to  a  peoiliariy  low,  soil,  and  heart-breaking 
whiftle  as  he  unfcdded  a  newspaper.  Clean  and  faultless  in  his  appear- 
aaoe^  be  hid  the  laia  gift  of  being  able  to  get  ap  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon with  mnoh  of  liie  dewy  frwhaeM  and  all  of  tlie  moial  enpcriority 
of  an  eeriy  new* 

"  Yon  oogbt  to  have  been  here  just  now,  Jaeky**  said  the  editor. 

**  Not  a  roW|  old  man,  eh  ?"  inquired  Jack,  with  a  fiuot  aoce^ion 
.  of  interest. 

*'  No/'  said  the  editor,  smiling.  Then  he  related  the  incidents  of 
the  prevMKiB  interview,  with  a  certain  humoroua  eBeggeraticm  whidi 
WM  pait  of  his  nature.  But  Jeok  did  noi  enilob 

''Yon  OQglit  to  have  booted  him  ont  of  the  lanch  on  m^t,**  he 
eud.  *''What  right  had  he  to  oome  here  plying  into  a  lady's  affidrs? 
— ^t  least  a  lady  as  fw  as  As  knows.  Of  ooorse  she^s  some  old  blowsy 
with  fruraplerl  liair  tryintr  to  rope  in  a  greenhurii  with  a  string  of 
woixls  an<l  phnL^c^,"  conduiietl  Jack,  carelessly,  who  had  an  equally 
cynical  di^^triist  of  the  sex  and  of  literature. 

That's  about  what  I  told  him,"  said  the  editor. 

^That's  jiMt  what  yon  dboaUn'i  have  told  him,"  retomed  Jack. 
"You  ought  to  have  stnok  op  that  woman  as  if  she^d  been 
yonr  own  mother.  LoidI  yon  Allows  dent  know  how  to  nm  a 
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magacine.    Yoa  ougiit  to  let  me  sit  on  that  chair  and  lackle  your 

OIiatOIII€CB." 

"Wlm  mmU  yon  Jia?«  dom^  Jackf  laked  Ifas  «ditor,  maoh 
■idiibmI  to  Had  thst  lih  hitherto  invindble  hem  was  not  tbof  e  the 
ordintrj  hnmen  weehnesB  of  oMog  advioe  ai  to  edilorMl  ooudaot 

"Done?*  nUeoled  Jack.     Wdl,  fint,  sonny,  I  sbonldn't  keq»  a 

revolver  in  a  drawer  that  i  li;ul  to  open  to  get  at." 
"But  what  would  you  iuive  8aid?" 

"  I  should  simply  have  asked  him  what  was  the  price  of  luoiber  at 
Meoitocino/'  said  Jack,  sweetly,  "  and  when  he  told  me,  I  should  have 
aakl  that  the  samples  he  was  oflbcing  oot  of  his  own  head  wonkln^ 
suit.  Ton  seei,  yon  don't  want  any  trilling  in  sneh  matten.  Ton 
write  well  enongh,  my  boy,**  oontinned  he^  tnminf  ova  his  pqier, 
"bat  what  yon'n  lacking  in  is  editofial  dignity.  Bnt  go  on  with 
your  work.    Don't  iniad  me." 

Thus  admonished,  the  editor  again  bent  over  hi.s  desk,  and  his 
friend  soflly  took  up  his  suspended  song.  The  editor  iiad  not  pro- 
ceeded far  in  his  oonaetions  when  Jsek's  voice  again  broke  the  silenos^ 

**  When  am  UiQssd—^lvmeB,  anyway  f 

Without  lookmg  up^  the  editor  waved  his  pendl  towards  an  nnont 
copy  of  the  JMUor  Hojatftig  lying  on  the  taUOi 

"  Ton  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  read  them,  do  yoa  f'  said  Jack, 
aggrievedly.    "  Why  don't  you  say  what  tiiey're  about  ?    Tint's  your  . 
basinet  as  alitor." 

Bnt  that  functionary,  now  wholly  lost  and  wandering  in  the  non- 
mgfmiw  of  an  involved  passage  in  the  proof  before  him,  only  waved 
an  impatient  NnMnstranoe  with  his  psneil  and  knit  his  Imowbl  Jaek, 
with  a  sigh,  took  np  the  magssiae. 

A  long  silence  £)tIowed,  broken  only  by  the  harried  fostling  of 
riieets  of  copy  and  an  occasional  exasperated  start  from  the  editor. 
The  sun  was  already  bf  ginning  to  slant  a  dusty  l>eani  across  his  desk; 
Jack^s  whistling  had  long  eiuce  ceased.  Presently,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  relief,  the  editor  laid  aside  the  last  proof-sheet  and  looked  up. 

Jack  Hamlin  had  closed  he  magazine,  but  with  one  hand  thrown 
over  the  baok  of  the  sofii  he  was  still  holding  it^  his  slim  liureADger 
helawen  its  leaves  to  keep  the  plao^  and  Ua  handsome  pntte  and 
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dark  ia^ht's  litltxl  towards  the  window.    The  editor,  smiling  at  this 
unwonted  abetniction,  said,  quietly, — 
**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  theia  T* 

Jack  xoee,  Uud  the  magprine  down,  tattled  hia  white  waiateoat  with 
beHk  handaiaad  loangad  towvda  kbfiind  with  andaeiona  but  aligfatlj 
veiled  and  aliiiiiBg  tjm.  **Tkaf  mat  <ii  aiag  theauelveB  to  yon,"  he 
said,  quietly,  kaninf^  beride  the  editoi'a  dedc  and  kx>king  -down  upon 

him.  After  a  pau;^  be  said,  '  Then  you  don't  know  what  lihe's 
liker 

**  Tliat's  what  Mr.  Bowers  aaked  me,"  remarked  the  editor. 

«I>_iificnverar 
I  aajipoae  yon  also  wiah  ma  to  write  and  ask  ftr  permiasioD  to 
give  yoa  her  addieiaf  and  die  editor,  with  great  gravity. 

"JXOf"  Btid  StAf  eoolly.  ''I  propose  to  give  H  to  you  within  a 
week,  and  yon  will  pay  me  with  a  breakfast  I  should  like  to  have  it 
said  that  I  wa;?  once  a  paid  coutributor  to  literature.  If  I  don't  give 
it  to  you,  ril  stand  yon  a  dinner,  that's  all." 

**  Done    said  the  editor.    "  And  you  know  nothing  of  her  now 

«  No,"  said  Jack,  promptly.   »  Nor  you  f 

"  No  move  than  I  have  told  yoa." 

''ThatlldOk  So  long  r  And  Jack,  carefully  adjosting  his  glossy 
hat  over  his  euris  at  an  omiaonsly  wicked  angle,  sauntered  lightly 
from  the  room.  The  editor,  glancing  after  his  handsome  figure  and 
hearing  him  take  up  his  pretermitte  i  whistle  as  he  passed  out,  be^n 
to  think  tliat  the  oontingent  dinner  was  by  no  means  an  inevitable 
prospect. 

Howbeity  he  plm^^  onoe  more  into  hia  monobmoos  daties.  But 
the  fieshnesB  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  departed  with  Jack,  and  the 
kter  interraptioiis  of  fofeman  and  pablnher  were  of  a  more  practical 
character.  It  was  not  until  tite  post  arrived  that  the  sopefBcripHon  on 

one  of  the  letters  (•■lUL^ht  hia  eye  and  revived  liis  former  interest.  It 
was  tlie  same  hand  aa  that  of  his  unknown  contribiitor'ri  inaiuiscript, — 
ill  formed  and  boyish.  He  opened  the  envelope.  It  contained  another 
poem  with  the  same  signature,  but  afso  a  note — much  longer  than 
the  brief  lines  that  accompanied  the  ftrst  contribiitioa— was  aerawled 
apOB  a  aepaitle  ^eee  of  pe|ier.  This  liie  editor  opened  &8t^  and  read 
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the  foUowingy  with  an  iBaiement  that  jfor  the  monwDt  dominated  all 
other  flense: 

*♦  Mb.  Editob,— 

I  Bee  7011  have  got  my  poetxy  in.  Bat  I  donH  see  the  spondulix 
that  oughter  follow.  Perhape  yoo  don't  know  where  to  send  it  Then 
I'll  tell  yoa.  Send  the  monegr  to  Look  Box  47,  Qfoen  SpriDgi  P.  O., 
per  WeOfl  Faigo's  Ezpceu,  and  FU  get  it  tfaef^  on  abooont  of  my 
paxento  not  knowing.  We^ie  yery  high-toned,  and  the/  woold  think 
it's  low  making  poedy  iKn*  papera.  Send  amoont  oscially  paid  for 
}K)etry  iu  your  papers.  Or  maybe  you  think  I  miike  poetxy  for 
nothing?   That's  where  you  slip  up  I 

*'  Yours  truly, 

'^WHTtB  VlOLBT. 

"P,8. — If  you  don't  pay  for  poetry,  send  this  back.  It's  as  good 
as  what  you  did  pot  in,  and  is  Just  as  hard  to  make.  Yon  hear  ne? 
thafa  me^— all  the  time. 

"Vhotb  Th>ubt." 

The  editor  turned  quickly  to  the  new  contribiitiou  for  some  cor- 
roboration of  wbaf  he  felt  must  be  an  extraordinary  blunder.  But 
not  The  few  lines  that  he  hurriedly  read  breathed  the  same  atmoe> 
phen  of  inteUectnal  tvficm,  gentleneBB,  and  Imagmatioo  as  the  first 
oontribatiou.  And  yet  they  were  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  sin- 
gular missive^  and  hoth  were  identical  with  the  previons  manuscript. 

Had  he  been  tiie  victim  of  a  hoax,  and  were  the  vej^  not  original  ? 
No;  they  were  distinctly  original,  local  in  r  tlor,  and  even  loc^  iu  the 
use  of  certain  old  English  words?  that  were  common  in  the  Southwest, 
fie  had  before  noticed  the  apparent  inoongruily  of  the  handwriting 
and  the  teit,  and  it  was  poesihle  that  Ibr  the  porpoees  of  di^tse  the 
poet  might  have  employed  an  amanoensiB.  Bat  how  oonld  he  reoon- 
dk  the  UMongroitj  of  the  mercenary  and  ahmgy  purport  of  the  mm- 
siveitself  with  the  mental  habit  of  its  anthort  Was  it  possible  fliat 
these  inconsistent  qualities  existed  in  the  one  individual  ?  He  smiled 
grimly  as  he  thought  of  his  visitor  Bowers  and  his  fiiend  Jack.  He 
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was  startled  as  he  remembered  the  purely  imaginative  picture  he  had 
himself  given  to  t})e  seriously  interested  liowers  of  the  poasibW  incon- 
gruous personality  of  the  poetess. 

Was  he  quite  fiur  in  keepii^  this  from  Jack?  Was  it  really 
hoDonbk^  in  view  of  tb«ir  wager?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very 
hniun  enjoyment  of  Jaok'a  poanble  dieoomfitora  qiiHe  ae  mueh  ae  any 
ohlvalfoai  fHendahip  impeOed  the  editor  to  ring  eventually  for  the 
offioe*boy. 

**Seeif  Mr.  ilamlin  is  in  lii.H  nioius." 

The  editor  then  sat  down  and  wrote  rapidly  as  follows : 

Deab  MapaMi — 
**  Ton  aie  as  right  aa  yon  aie  generaos  in  ffflinMnring  that  only 
ipmanoe  of  year  addreaa  prevented  the  manager  from  previonaly 
icmitting  the  honotariom  for  yonr  beantifnl  veoea.  He  now  begs  to 
senditto  yoQ  ui  the  manner  yon  have  indiealed.  As  ib»  verses  have 
aLtructe<i  < It. -served  attention,  I  have  l)een  applied  to  for  your  address. 
Should  you  care  to  submit  it  to  me  to  be  used  at  my  discrelion,  I  shall 
&el  honored  by  your  oonfidenoe.  Bat  this  is  a  matter  lefl  entirely  to 
yoor  own  kindness  and  better  jadgmenti  Ifnant^mftj  X  take  pleasnie 
in  aooeptii^  <  White  YkMtf  piMt  oontribniiony  and  ranain,  dttr 
madam,  * 

"  Yonr  obedient  ssvant^ 

«Thb  Ediiob.'' 

The  boy  returned  as  he  was  folding  the  letter.  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
not  only  turf  in  his  rooms,  bni^  aooording  to  his  negro  servant  Pete, 
had  left  town  an  hoar  ago,  ftr  a  Htw  dajns  in  the  eoontiy. 

•*  Bid  he  Si7  wherer        the  editor,  quiekly. 

«Ko,dr:  he  didn't  know." 

^'YeryweU.  lUe  this  to  the  manager."  He  addressed  the  letter, 
and,  scrawling  a  few  hieroglyphics  ou  a  memorandum-tag,  tore  it  o^, 
and  hauded  it  with  the  letter  to  the  boy. 

An  hour  later  he  stood  in  the  manager  s  oilice.  "  The  next  number 
is  pretty  well  made  np,"  lie  said,  oareleHly,  ''and  I  think  of  taking  a 
day  or  two  off.'' 


(iad  ^  8APPHO  OF  QREEN  SPHJI^US. 

''Gortelnly/'flald  the  maii^.  ^  It  will  do  you  good.  Whm 

do  yoa  think  you'll  go  ?" 

I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  miod.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Hullo  V*  and  Jack  Hamlin. 
He  had  halted  hb  mate  at  the  edge  of  aa  afarapt  chaam.  It  did 

not  appear  to  be  fifty  feet  acroBS,  yet  its  depth  must  have  been  nearly 
two  hundi*ed  to  where  the  hidden  mouniain-stream,  of  which  it  was 
the  banks,  alternately  slipped,  tumbled,  aud  fell  with  murmuring  and 
monotonooa  r^ularity.  One  or  two  pine-treos  crowing  on  the  opposite 
edg«^  looeened  at  the  T00tB»  had  tilted  their  atraight  ehafta  like  apean 
over  the  tAtym,  and  the  top  of  one,  restiiig  on  the  upper  branoheB  of  a 
syeamoie  a  feew  yarda  fiom  him^  served  aa  an  aerial  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  a  boy  of  feorteen  to  whom  Mr.  Hamlin's  oballeiige  was 
addressed. 

The  boy  sti>]>{>e<i  Jiiidvvay  in  liih-  jn  rilouo  tranjsil,  aud,  looking  down 
upon  the  horseman,  responded,  coolly,  "  Hullo  yourself!" 

"  Is  that  the  only  way  across  this  infernal  hole,  or  the  one  yon 
pie&r  for  ezeroiae?"  oontinoed  Hamlin,  gravely. 

The  boy  sat  down  on  a  bough,  allowing  his  bare  feet  to  dangle 
over  the  dizey  depths,  and  erilioally  examined  his  questioner.  Jack 
had  on  this  oooasion  modified  his  nana!  correct  oonventional  attire  by 
a  taBtefid  combination  of  a  vaquero's  costume,  and,  in  loose  white 
bullion-l'riii^ed  triu]s(;r3,  red  sil-1i,  jii 'Ivf  t,  and  sombrero,  looked  in- 
finitely more  dashing  and  picturesque  tiian  his  originaL  Nevertheless 
the  boy  did  not  reply.  Mr.  Hamlin's  pride  in  his  usual  aaoeadenejr 
over  women,  ehildren,  htaaea,  and  all  nnwwoning  animala  was  deeply 
nettled.  He  smiled,  however,  and  said,  quietly, — 

''GbmehsK^  George  Washington.  I  want  to  talk  to  yon." 

Without  rejecting  this  august  yet  impossible  tide,  Uie  boy  presently 
lilted  his  feet  auJ  carelessly  resumed  his  passage  across  the  chasm  nntil, 
reaching  the  sycamore,  he  began  to  let  himself  down  cKjuirrel-wise,  leap 
by  leap,  with  an  occasional  trapeze  swinging  from  txNigh  to  boa|^, 
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dropping-  at  last  eaailj  to  the  ground.  Here  he  appeared  to  be  rather 
good-looldn^r,  albeit  the  sun  and  air  had  worked  a  miracle  of  brown 
tan  and  freckles  on  his  exposed  surfaces;  antil  the  mottling  of  his  oval 
dieeks  lookad  like  a  poliflhed  bifd'B  Indeed^  it  aftniok  Mr.  Ham- 
lin thai  he  wm  »  intemely  a  part  of  that  ajrlvan  aedmioo  aa  the 
hidden  brook  llitft  nmnniindy  the  bnmn  velvet  sbadowa  that  laj  like 
faiippings  on  the  white  flinks  of  his  hone,  the  qnivering  heat,  and  the 
stinging  spic^  of  bay.  Mr.  Hamlin  Lad  viitjue  ideas  of  dryads  and 
fauns,  but  at  that  moment  would  have  bet  something  on  the  chances 
of  their  survival. 

''I  dad  not  hear  what  yon  ndd  just  now,  genendi'^  he  remarked^ 
with  great  deganoe  of  manner, "  hot  I  know  from  your  repatatioo  that 
it  ooold  not  he  a  lie.  I  therefore  gather  that  ther?  w  aoothw  way 
aeroee." 

The  boy  smiled;  rather  his  very  short  upper  lip  apparently  van- 
ished completely  over  his  white  teeth,  and  his  very  black  eyes — which 
showed  a  great  deal  of  the  wliite  around  them— danced  in  their  orbits. 

"  But  you  couldn't  find  it,"  he  said,  slyly. 

^1^0  more  could  yon  find  the  half-dollar  I  dropped  joet  now, 
nnlesB I  helped  jw" 

Mr.  Hamlin,  by  way  of  illnstration,  kaned  deqidy  over  his  left 
etirmp  and  pointed  to  the  groond.  At  the  eamo  moment  a  bright  hal^ 
dollar  abeolotely  appeared  to  glitter  in  the  herbage  at  the  point  of  his 
finger.  It  was  a  triok  that  had  always  brought  great  pltiisure  and 
profit  to  his  young  trieods  and  some  loes  and  discomfiture  of  wager  to 
his  older  ones.  " 

The  boy  picked  up  the  coin :  "  There's  a  dip  and  a  level  oroming 
aboofe  a  mile  over  yer/' — he  pointedi^ — **  bat  it's  through  the  woods, 
and  thqr'fetfaat  hi^  with  tiiiok  bieeh/' 

"Withwhatr 

**  Bresh,**  repeiUed  the  boy ;  "  pointing  to  a  few  fronds  of 

bracken  growing  in  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore. 

"Oh!  underbrush r 

"  Yes ;  I  said  *  breeh/  "  returned  the  boy,  doggedly.  "  Ywk  nught 
get  thnmgfa,  ef  yoa  war  apiy,  bat  not  yonr  hoas.  Where  do  yon  want 
to  go,  anyway?*' 
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"Do  you  know,  George,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  lazily  throwing  his 
right  1^  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle  for  grejiter  ease  aod  deliberation 
in  feplying,  yery  odd,  hat  that's  ju^  what  I'd  like  to  know. 
'Hem,  what  would  yim,  in  tout  bfOMl  stetanMiiliktt  ymws  of  tfamgi 

Quite  ooavineed  of  the  stnuBgot's  aicBlal  nmomidiMiBy  tlio  boy- 
glanced  again  at  bis  lialfdollary  as  if  to  mako  tme  of  tto  integrity, 

pocketed  it  doubtfully,  and  turned  away. 

"  Where  are  you  going-     said  Hamlin,  resuming  his  seat  with  the 
agility  of  a  circus-rider,  and  spurring  forward. 

**  To  Green  Springs, — where  I  livei, — two  mikB  ovor  the  ridge  on 
tho  fiur  elope/* — indioeting  the  dinotion. 

Ahr  eaid        wilih  tiiouglitfia  gmvity.  "Well,  kindly  give 
my  lo¥o  to  your  eSBter,  will  yoaf 

George  Washington  didnt  ha^  do  dster,^'  said  the  boy,  oonningly. 

"Can  I  luive  beeu  miatiikeu  ?"  ^aid  Hamlin,  lifting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  ^Yith  grieved  accents.  "Then  it  seems  you  have.  Kindly 
give  her  my  love." 

"Which  one?^  aaked  the  boy>  with  a  swift  g^anoe  of  miaofaief. 
'<  I've  got  £Kir.'' 

"  The  one  that's  like  yon/'  tetamed  Hamlin,  with  prompt  enoti- 
tnde^  ''Now,  whereas  the  'faresh'  yon  epoke  off 

"  Keep  along  the  edge  until  you  come  to  the  logHilide.  Foller  that, 
and  it'll  l(>a(l  you  into  the  wowls.  But  ye  wiiii't  go  far,  I  tell  ye. 
When  you  have  to  turn  l)ack,  in»tencl  o'  comin'  back  here,  you  kin  take 
the  trail  that  goes  round  the  woods,  and  that'll  bring  ye  out  into  the 
stage  road  ag'in  near  the  post-offioe  at  the  Green  Springs  crossin'  and 
the  new  hoteL  ThatV  be  war  ye^U  tani  np,  I  leokon,"  he  added,  le- 
iieotiyely.  **  FeUers  that  oome  yer  gonnin'  and  liehin'  gin'rally  do/*  he 
oondoded,  with  a  hal^inqniritiTe  air. 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  quietly  shedding  the  inquiry.  "  Green 
Springs  Hot^l  in  where  the  stae^'e  stops,  eh  ?*' 

"  Yes,  and  at  the  post-oflice,"  said  the  boy.  "  She'll  be  along  here 
soon,"  he  added. 

*<If  yoo  mean  the  Sante  Groa  stage^^said  Hamlin,  "^abe's  here 
already.  I  paaaod  her  on  the  ridgc^  half  an  hoar  ago." 
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Tile  boy  gave  a  suddea  start,  and  a  quick  uot^y  exprt^iou  pa^tsad 
over  bis  fiioe.   "  Go  'long  with  ye    he  aaki^  with  a  foreed  smile :    it  * 
ain't  her  time  jet'' 

**Biii  I  tmt  htt,**  Mpealed  Hamlin,  nradi  amiMnd.  ^Aia  yoa 
wfpariang  eompany  t  HnUoI  Wheie  are  70a  off  to?  C!ome  baok.* 

Bat  Ida  companion  had  ahnadj  vanished  m  the  thidcst  wHfa  the 
undeliberate  and  impulsive  act  of  an  animal.  There  was  a  momentary 
rustle  in  the  alders  fifty  feet  away,  and  then  all  was  uilent.  The  bidden 
brook  took  up  its  monotonous  murmur,  the  tapping  of  a  distant  wood* 
pecker  became  suddenly  audible^  and  Mr.  Hamlin  was  again  alone. 

"  Wonder  whetbes  he's  got  parents  in  the  st^^  and  has  been  play*- 
ing  tmant  hm,"  ha  moaedy  hmij,  ^LooJnd  as  if  htfd  been  op  to 
acme  devilment^— «r  move  lika  sa  if  ha  naa  primed  Ibr  IL  If  hefd 
been  a  little  cider  Td  have  bet  he  was  in  lengoe  with  some  mad-agents 
to  watch  the  coach.  Just  my  look  to  have  him  light  out  as  I  was 
beginning  to  get  some  talk  out  of  him."  He  pm-i  d,  I  jokod  at  bis 
watch,  and  straightened  himself  in  his  stirrups.  '  Four  o'clock.  I 
reokon  I  miglit  as  well  try  the  woods  and  what  that  imp  oalls  the 
'  bresh;'  I  may  strike  a  ahanly  or  a  native  fay  the  waj/' 

WUik  IluB  dsturmmstion,  lb.  Hamlin  mged  hhi  horse  along  lihe 
Mai  trail  faj  the  brink  of  the  wateroonrae  whiob  the  bogr  had  jost 
indicated.  He  had  no  definite  end  in  view  bejond  the  one  that  had 
ijrought  him  the  day  before  to  that  locality, — his  quest  of  the  lui- 
kiiowii  poet^s.  His  clue  would  have  >eetn«l  to  ordinary  humanity 
the  faintest  He  had  merely  noted  the  provincial  name  of  a  certain 
plant  mentioned  in  the  poem  and  learned  that  its  habitst  was  limited 
to  the  sonlhem  Iceal  range;  while  its  peooliar  nomendatore  was 
dearly  of  I'kenoh  Creole  or  Ghdf  State  origin.  ThiB  gave  him  a 
httga  thongh  sparsely-populated  area  Ibr  loeality^  while  it  snggested 
a  settlement  of  Lonisiaidana  or  Mimfmlppiniw  near  the  Snmniit,  of 
whom,  through  their  native  gambling  proclivitie:*,  he  was  profession- 
ally ':(>i^';uizant.  Biit  he  raainlv  trustwi  l<\>rtunc.  Seuire  lu  his  faith 
in  the  feminine  character  of  that  goddess,  be  relied  a  great  deal  on 
her  wdl-known  weakness  fer  soampa  of  his  qoalitf  . 

It  WW  not  long  bafim  ha  enoe  to  tha  ^'stide,"— a  ligfatty-cat  or 
ehaUow  ditch.  K  desecsdad  slightly  in  a  coarae  tint  was  lar  fiKun 
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straight,  at  times  diverging  to  avoid  ihe  obatadeB  of  trees  or  bonlderB, 
at  times  sbaviug  tliem  8o  closely  as  to  leave  unooth  abrasions  along 
their  sides  made  by  tiie  grinding  passage  of  long  logs  down  the  io- 
olioe.  The  track  itself  was  slippery  from  this,  and  preoocapied  all 
Hamlin'i  skiU  as  a  bonoBMB,  even  to  the  poiot  of  atoppiiig  Jiii  waal 
carolen  wbistk.  At  the  aid  of  half  an  hour  the  tnwk  beoama  level 
agjftln^  and  hfl  mi  oonAonled  irilfa  ft  aingpltr  phonoiiMBOtt* 

He  had  entered  the  wood,  and  the  trail  aaemed  to  elMvo  tiiTonirli  a 
far-stretching,  motionless  sea  of  ferns  that  flowed  on  either  side  to  tiie 
height  of  his  horae's  flutiks.  The  straight  iihafls  of  the  trees  rost  like 
oolumm  ^m  tlieir  hidden  baooe  and  were  lost  again  in  a  roof  of  im- 
penetrable lea£Rge,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  fifty  feet  between,  throagh 
whkh  the  annoiindiqg  hoiuoB  of  akj  vm  porieatiy  vuibk.  All  the 
liglit  that  eotend  this  vait  wyUma  hall  ciao  fiom  the  Mdts;  nothing 
penraated  from  above;  aotbing  ndiifeed  ftom  below;  the  height  of 
the  eeeat  on  which  the  wood  waa  placed  gave  H  ^lis  lateral  ilbunina- 
tion,  but  gave  it  also  the  fwofound  isolation  of  some  temple  raised  by 
long-forgotten  hands.  In  spite  of  the  height  of  these  clear  shafb*, 
they  seemed  dwar&d  by  the  expanse  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  farthest 
penfMotive  the  base  of  ferns  and  the  capital  of  foliage  appeared  almast 
to  meet.  As  the  boj  had  warned  lunii  the  elide  had  tanad  aaide^ 
akirtmg  the  wood  to  follow  the  inolinc^  and  pwiently  the  little  trail 
he  now  Ibllowed  vaniBfaod  otterly,  leavinf  him  and  faia  hone  adrift 
breast-high  in  this  green  and  yellow  sea  of  fronds.  Bat  Mr.  Hamlin, 
imperious  of  obstacles,  and  touched  by  some  curiosity,  continued  to  ad- 
vance lazily,  taking  the  bearings  of  a  larger  red-wootl  in  the  centre  of 
the  grove  for  his  ol:yeative  point.  The  elastic  mass  gave  way  before 
him,  broahing  hb  kneea  or  oomhing  hia  botae^a  flanka  with  wide-apiead 
elfin  fii^en^  and  okmiig  ap  behind  him  na  he  peamd»  aa  if  to  obUtsrato 
any  traofc  by  whioh  he  rai^t  ntrnm.  Yet  hia  oaoel  Inelc  did  m*  de- 
sert liim  hen.  Being  on  honebaok,  he  fimnd  that  he  eonld  dctaot 
what  had  been  invisible  to  the  boy  and  probably  to  all  pedestrians, — 
namely,  that  the  growtli  was  not  equally  dense,  that  there  were  pertain 
thinner  and  more  open  spaces  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  by  more 
cinoitoaB  progression,  always,  however,  keeping  the  bearings  of  the 
central  teea.  Thia  he  at  last  naobed,  and  hali«i  hia  panting  hena^ 
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Here  a  new  idea  wliicli  bad  beeu  hauntiDg  him  since  be  cuieteil  the 
wood  took  falkr  imwMiiiiiin  of  him.  He  had  seen  or  knowD  all  this 
biforal  Thtn  mm  » itnHigt  Aunilkunty  either  in  theee  objecte  or  in 
tike  impwrtnii  or  spell  tlnj  left  upon  huB*  He  iwmenibeted  tbe 
vmml  Ym,  this  wm  tbe  mderbnuh"  whioh  die  poetov  M  de- 
nribed:  the  gloom  above  and  below,  the  light  tfaaft  eeesMd  Uoini 
through  it  like  the  windt  the  suggeetioQ  of  hidden  life  beneath  this 
tangled  luiuriauce,  which  she  alone  ha<l  pfnetra^«], — all  this  "was  here. 
But,  more  than  that,  here  was  the  attuospbere  that  she  bad  breathed 
into  the  plaintive  melody  of  her  verse.  It  did  not  necoooarily  fi»llow 
that  Kr.  Hamlin's  tnuelation  of  bcr  atniiment  was  tfae  oofiaot  one,  or 
that  ibe  ideas  her  vcrwe  bad  proYoked  in  bie  mind  mn  at  all  what 
bad  ban  ben:  in  fab  mmy  aoanplibility  be  was  wnply  Cbiown  Into  a 
oooespoodinf  mood  of  emotion  and  relieved  faimself  wilib  mmg.  One 
of  the  verses  he  had  already  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  rhythm 
an  old  pluntaliou  melodv,  and  it  struck  his  fancy  to  take  advuuta^ 
of  the  solitude  to  try  itB  eiect  Hamming  to  himself,  at  first  soilly, 
he  at  last  grew  bolder,  and  let  his  voioe  diift  away  tbiough  the  stark 
ptthn  of  tbe  sylvan  oolonnade  till  it  seemed  to  soflbsa  and  fill  il  with 
no  mofe  effort  tinuk  tlie  light  wbiob  strayed  in  on  ehher  aide.  Sittii^ 
tfani^  bis  bal  tbrown  a  liftda  baok  finm  bis  elostaring  corli^  tbe  wliiie 
neok  and  shonlders  of  bis  bone  nplifting  him  above  tbe  erostcd  mam 
of  fern,  his  red  sash  the  one  fleck  of  color  in  their  olive  depths,  I 
ani  atraici  he  looked  much  more  like  the  real  niliistrel  of  the  grove 
than  tbe  unJ^ivnvn  poetess  who  ba(i  traDsiigured  it.  But  this,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  was  Jack  Hamlin's  peonliar  gift.  Even  as  he 
bad  previously  outshone  the  vaqitero  in  bis  bonowed  dresa^  be  now 
silspoBd  and  sopplanlad  a  fiw  flattering  bine-jays— rigfatdbl  tenants  of 
tfaa  wood-Hmth  a  mors  graoefnl  and  airy  prmenee  and  a  ht  sweeter 
voice. 

Tbe  open  horizon  towaixis  tbe  west  had  taken  a  warmer  color  from 
the  alread}  slantingr  sun  when  Mr.  Hamlin,  having  restivl  his  horse, 
tamed  to  that  direction.  He  had  notioed  that  the  wood  was  thinner 
there,  and,  pushing  forward,  he  was  pfessndy  rewarded  by  the  sound 
of  £uH>ff  wheels,  and  knew  he  mnst  be  near  the  high-road  that  the 
bogr  bad  spoken  of.   Having  given  ap  bis  previons  intention  of  oross- 
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ing  the  stream,  there  i^eemed  nothing  better  for  bim  to  do  than  to 
follow  the  truant's  advioe  and  take  the  road  back  to  Green  Bpriogii. 
Yet  he  was  loath  to  leave  the  wood^  baltiiig  oil  ita  yvgfif  and  tamii^ 
to  look  hmk  into  ito  cbaniiod  noesMt.  Once  or  twioo— ^wiu^  be- 
cflose  he  nodfcd  the  words  of  the  poem— -that  ydlowieh  'sea  of  ftraa 
had  aeeoMd  inalinoi  whh  hidden  Uft^  and  he  had  avm  ftnciedi  here 
and  there^  a  swaying  of  its  plmnod  cnsBla.  Hofwlieiti  ho  still  fiagofed 
long  enough  for  the  oj>en  siuilight  into  which  he  had  obtruded' to  point 
out  the  bravery  of  his  handsome  figure.  Then  he  nv1iwI*h1  his  horse, 
the  iigiit  glanccxi  irom  polished  doable  bit  and  bridle-frip|)eries,  caught 
his  red  aaeh  and  bullion  bntton^  etniok  a  partiDg  flash  item  hm  silver 
wpntBf  and  ho  was  gone  t 

For  a  moment  the  light  straamed  nnbrokenlj  throng^  the  wood. 
And  then  it  ooold  be  seen  that  the  yellow  dmsb  of  iindeigrowth  had 
moved  with  tiie  passage  of  another  figure  than  his  own*  For  ever 
since  he  had  entered  the  shade  a  woman  sh:v\vlL\i  in  a  vague  shape!efisi 
fashion  had  watchetl  him  woiult  ringiy,  mgerly,  excitedly,  gliding  from 
tree  to  tree  as  he  advaneeii,  or  else  dropping  breathlessly  below  the 
fronds  of  fern  whence  she  fgpMd  at  him  as  between  parted  fingers. 
When  he  wheeled  she  had  ran  openly  to  the  wesl^  albeit  whfa  hidden 
6ee  and  etill  dinging  shawl,  and  taken  a  last  look  ft  his  letreating 
figure.  And  then,  with  a  hint  but  lingering  sigh,  she  drew  back  into 
the  shadow  of  ih9  wood  again  and  yanuhed  nbo. 


CHAPTER  III. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  mumtes  Mr.  Hamlin  reined  in  his  mare. 
He  had  just  observed  in  the  distant  shadows  of  a  by-lane  lhat  inter- 
secsted  his  road  the  vanishing  flatter  of  two  light  print  dresees.  With-' 
ont  a  moment's  hesitation  he  lightly  swerved  ont  of  the  high-road  and 

loilowed  the  retreating  figures. 

As  he  neared  them,  they  seemed  to  l)e  tw<*  slim  youni;  girls, 
evidently  so  preoocupied  with  the  rustic  amusement  of  eilging  each 
other  off  the  gnoay  border  into  the  dust  of  the  trade  that  they  did  not 
perodve  his  approach.  Little  shrieks,  slight  sonflyngs^  and  interjeo- 
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tkms  of  "  Cynihy  !  you  limb  V  "  Quit  that,  Eunice,  now  V*  and  I 
Jon  «U  that  reai  bmui  f '  afiparaiUy  drowiwd  the  aoand  of  lus  caaler 
fai  Ae  floft  diMk  Oheeldag  hk  ipeed  to  ft  gsntio  trol^  ond  pnaring  hk 
bone  doee  bedUe  the  opponte  ^mm,  he  peeaed  then  with  gimlj- 
opSfted  hat  and  a  aerioofl  preoooopied  air.  But  in  that  single,  seem- 
ingly conventional  glance  Ifr.  HamKn  had  seen  that  they  were  both 
pretty  and  that  one  had  the  short  upi)er  lip  of  his  errant  little  guide. 
A  hundred  yards  farther  on  he  lialted,  as  if  irresolutely,  gazed  doubt- 
fully ahead  of  him,  and  then  turned  back.  An  ejqHfssion  of  innocent 
— «liiKNt  ohild-like — oonoem  mm  dooding  the  nami'a  £M)e.  It  ipae 
mXL,  as  the  two  giils  had  diawn  doaely  together,  having  been  apper- 
endj  eoipriaed  in  the  nudet  of  a  glowing  eologinm  of  this  gkrious 
pamiTig  y/kasm  hf  ite  enddea  return.  At  hie  nearer  approach  the  one 
with  the  short  upper  lip  hid  that  piquant  feature  and  the  rest  of  her 
rosv  face  behind  the  other's  .-shoulder,  which  was  suddenly  and  sig- 
nificantly opiHMetl  lo  the  advauce  of  this  haudsorae  intruder  with  a 
certain  diffuty,  half  real,  half  afPected,  but  wholly  charming.  The 
proteotresB  appeered  poeaibiy  from  lier  defeneive  attitode-^e  enpe- 
rior  of  her  oompanion. 

Andaeioas  as  JmA.  waa  to  hb  own  sex,  lie  had  early  leanaed  that 
BQch  rare  bat  disooinposing  graces  as  he  possessed  required  a  certain 
apol(^etic  attitude  when  presented  to  women,  and  that  it  was  only  a 
plain  man  who  could  hi'  always  complacently  l»elf-oonfident  in  their 
presence.  There  was,  conscfjuently,  a  hesitating  lowering  of  this  hypo- 
crite's brown  eyelashes  as  he  said,  in  almost  pained  accents, — 

**  Ezeose  me,  hot  I  ftar  Vve  tnkeo  the  wrong  road.  I'm  gomg  to 
Green  Springa.^ 

''I  raokoo  youHre  takoi  the  wrong  road  whereyer  you're  going," 
retnmed  the  yoong  lady,  having  apparently  mnde  np  her  mtnd  to 

*  resent  each  of  Jack's  perfections  as  a  separate  impertinence  ;  "  thi^  ia  a 
private  road."  She  drew  herself  fairly  up  hen',  although  gurgled  at 
in  the  ear  and  pinched  in  the  arm  by  her  companion. 

I  b^  your  pardon,"  aaid  Jack,  meekly.  I  see  I'm  traapaaaing 
on  your  groonda.  I'm  vary  aony.  Thank  yon  ftr  telliDg  mei  I 
ahooU  hatvu  gone  on  a  mile  or  two  ftither,  I  enppoea^  nntil  I  came  to 
your  hoaaa^"  he  added,  imMwendy. 
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"  A  mile  or  two!  You'd  have  run  chock  ag'in'  our  gate  in  an- 
other minit,"  said  the  short^liji^>e<l  one,  eagerly.  But  a  sharp  nudge 
ixom  her  oompanion  sent  her  back  again  into  oover,  where  she  waited 
ezpeotenlly  for  another  craahiog  ntoit  fiom  her  profcector. 

Bat^  aJast  it  did  not  oooia»  One  ttimot  be  alwajv  vit^»  tad 
Jaok  looked  dafcranod.  NewrtheleM  be  toolc  advaata^  of  the  paoee* 

"It  nae  00  stupid  in  mt,  ao  I  Ihink  jum  bvotbei''^— bioldng  at 
Sboit-Iip— ^  very  carefully  told  me  tbe  Toad." 

The  two  girl-  darted  quick  ghiuees  at  each  other.  Oh,  Bawbl" 
said  the  first  speaker,  io  wearied  aooeots, — "that  limb  I  Me  dou* 
keer." 

''But  he  did  care/' said  Hamlin,  quietly^ '' and  gjm  me  a  good 

wood  that^e  ao  fimoiHy— about  two  nileB  up  tbe  road.  Yon  knnw^ 
Um  one  that  thence  a  poem  written  abont  1^ 

Tbe  shot  told  f  Short-lip  bunt  into  a  dispky  of  denling  little 

teeth  an<l  cunLdit  the  other  girl  convulsively  by  the  shoulders.  The 
superior  girl  Im  rit  her  pretty  brows,  and  said,  "  Eunice,  what's  gone  of 
ye?   Quit  that  V  but,  as  Haniliu  thought,  paled  slightly. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hamlin,  quickly,  "jroa  know, — ^tfie  poem  every- 
body'e  taUdi^  abont.  Bear  me  1 1st  me  see  I  how  doee  it  go  r  The 
laeeal  knit  his  farowe,  aaidy  Ah,  700,"  and  then  mnxnuued  the  virae 
he  had  latelj  anng  quite  ae  mtuieaUy. 

8hort-Itp  was  shamelessly  eoodted  end  exeited.  Really  she  oonld 
scarcely  believe  it  I  She  ^d  ready  iieard  herwiilf  rehitiiii^  tlio  ^vhole 
occurrence.  Here  was  the  most  heantiful  young  man  slie  liad  ever 
seen — an  entire  stranger — talking  to  them  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
natural  way,  right  in  the  kne^  and  reciting  poetry  to  her  sister  I  It 
waa  like  a  noYel,— 4H1I7  mom  ao.  She  thoaght  that  G|ynthi%  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  dtftnamd,  and-nbe  niMt  mj  it^'  anij." 

All  of  whieh  Jack  noted,  and  waa  wIn^  He  Imd  got  all  he  wanted 
•~-at  present.   He  gathered  op  his  reini. 

"TImnk  you  so  much,  and  your  brother  loo,  Miss  Cynthia,"  he 
said,  without  looking  up.  Then,  adding,  with  a  parting  glance  and 
smile,    But  don't  tell  Bob  how  stupid  I  was,"  he  swiftly  departed. 

In  half  an  boor  he  was  at  the  Qreen  Spriiigi  Hotel.   As  he  rods 
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into  the  stable  yard  he  notioed  that  the  ooeoh  had  only  joat  arrivedy 
hmag  ben  dalMiMd  by  m  land-al^  on  the  Summit  road.  With  the 
iBPoileciioB  of  Bob  fifdi  w  lui  mind,  be  gbwoed  at  tbe  loongen  at  the 
■lage  ofioew  The  bogr  mm  not  IfaeR^  bat  a  nKNuent  later  Jack  deleoled 
bim  among  the  wahii^  crowd  it  tbe  poat-offlee  opposite.  With  a 
view  of  following  up  his  inquiries,  he  croesed  the  road  as  the  boy 
entered  the  vestibule  of  the  poet-offioe.  He  arrived  in  time  to  see  him 
unlock  one  of  a  row  of  nambered  letter-boxes  rented  by  subecriben*, 
wbiob  ooonpied  a  partition  by  the  window,  and  take  oat  a  small  pack- 
age and  a  kttar.  Bat  in  that  bikf  glanoe  Mr.  Hamlin  detected  the 
printed  addresB  of  tbe  Ikeebior  Magatme  <m  tbe  wrapper.  It  was 
enoogb.  Lock  mm  ooiainlj  witb  bun. 

He  bad  tfane  to  get  rid  of  tbe  wicked  eparUetbat  bad  lit  bis  dark 
eyes  and  to  lounge  carelessly  towards  the  boy  as  the  latter  broke  open 
the  package  and  then  hurriedly  concealed  it  iu  his  jacket-|^>oeket  and 
started  tor  the  door.  Mr.  Hamlin  quickly  followed  him,  uiiperceive<I, 
and,  as  he  stepped  into  the  street,  gently  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Tbe  boj  tnmed  and  &eed  bim  qoiokly.  Bat  lir.  Hamlin's  tym 
showed  nothing  bat  laiy  good-humor. 

"Holloy  Bob^  Wbese  are  yon  goingf* 

Tbe  boy  again  bK>ked  ap  sospiouiody  at  this  levdatioa  of  bis 

name. 

**  Home,"  he  ^d,  briefly. 
Oh,  over  yonder,"  said  Hamlin,  calmly.    **  I  don't  mind  walking 
with  yon  as  far  as  the  lane." 

He  saw  tbe  boj^s  ejes  glanoe  furtively  towards  an  alley  that  tan 
beside  tbe  Macfcwnttb's  diop  a  lew  rods  abesd,  and  was  convinoed  ibst 
be  intended  to  evade  bim  tbere^  Slipping  bis  aim  eardesdj  in  the 
)(oadi'8,  be  oondnded  to  open  ftre  at  onoe. 

"  Bob,"  be  said,  with  irresistible  gravity,  "  I  did  not  know  when  I 
met  you  this  mornint:  tliat  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a  poet^ — 
none  other  than  the  iamous  author  of  *  Underbrush.' " 

The  boy  started  back  and  endeavored  to  withdraw  his  arm,  but  Mr. 

Hamlin  tightened  bis  bold,  witbool^  bowever,  nhnyng  his  oarelem 

 .  • 

OGCpreeaioa* 

Yon  see,"  be  oontmaed,  ''tbe  editor  is  a  finend  of  mine^  and, 
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being  fUraid  thk  paoluge  might  not  g^  into  the  r^ht  handSy — as  yoa 
didn't  give  jUNir  hmm^— he  diyrttwd  me  to  ooiae  hen  and  eee  that  it 
wae  all  eqnafe.  Am  you're  rather  yooBgy  for  all  joa're  ao  gifted,  I 
veokoii  I'd  heller  go  heoae  nith  7011  and  tike  a  reeeipt  hem  ymu 
parenla.  llMil^e  abooleqiiaN^  I  tiimkr 

The  oonstematioii  of  the  boy  irae  so  erident  and  so  far  beyond  Mr. 
Hamlin's  expectatiuu  that  he  iue>tautly  halted  him,  gazed  iuto  hia  ahift- 
ing  eyes,  and  gave  a  long  whistle. 

Who  eaid  it  was  for  me  f  Wot  you  talkin'  about  ?  Lemme  go  1" 
gaeped  the  boy^  with  the  ahott  intemuttent  faieatb  of  mingled  Un  nd 
peaskm. 

''Bob^"  said  Mr.  Hamlini  in  a  ai^gnlariy  eoiorlem  voioe  whkh  was 
voj  rare  wiA  hisB,  and  an  ezpnsrion  q[aite  unlike  hia  efwn,  ^aAol  is 

your  little  game  ?" 

The  boy  looked  down  in  dogged  nih  ik^. 
^  "  Out  with  it  I    Who  are  you  playing  this  on 

" It's  all  among  my  own  folks ;  if s  nothin'  to  you"  said  the  boj, 
soddenly  hignning  to  straggle  vioJently^  as  if  insfiived  hj  this  cKtmop 
adng  fsot. 

« Among  yoor  ofwn  IbUo^  eht  While  Violet  and  the  nsl^  ehr 
Bntd^'f  netinitr 

No  reply. 

"Hand  me  over  that  package.    I'll  give  it  back  to  you  again." 

The  boy  hand^  it  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  He  read  the  letter,  and  ^Kind 
the  enclosure  contained  a  twenty-dollar  gold-piece.  A  half-sapereilioaa 
smile  paswd  over  his  &oe  at  this  revebtion  of  the  inadeqnate  easoln- 
ments  «f  lilendnre  and  the  trifling  indnoemants  to  crimeu  Indeed^  { 
fear  the  aflair  b^gan  to  take  a  less  sarioos  aaoral  oonq^eadon  in  his 
ayes. 

"  Then  White  Violet — your  sister  Cynthia,  you  know,"  continued 
Mr.  Hamlin,  in  easy  parenthtsis, — "  wrote  for  ihinf*  holding  the  coin 
oantemplattvely  in  his  fingers,  'iand  you  calculated  to  nab  it  jronaelf  f* 

The  quick  searching  glance  with  which  Bob  received  the  name  of 
hia  aister,  Mr.  Hamlin  attribated  only  to  his  natntal  sorpriBe  that  thla 
sinnger  shoold  be  on  sodii  fiimiliar  terms  with  her;  but  the  bogr  va- 
sponded  immfwBatdy  and  Uontly,— 
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"  No  !  She  didn't  write  for  it.  She  didn't  want  nobody  to  know 
who  she  waa.  Nobody  wrote  for  it  but  me.  Nobody  knew  folks  icaa 
paid  for  po'iry  bid  me,  I  found  it  out  ficom  a  feller,  /wrote  for  it. 
I  wasn't  goin'  to  let  thai  akimk  of  an  editor  have  it  himself 

''And  yon  thot^t  ffou  fpoold  teke  it,"  aaid  HttmWn,  bu  voioe 
8iimiiig ite  old  tooa  "Well,  G«M!]ge-— I  mean  fiob^  your  oonduoft  was 
pfMsnpofdijr,  altluiogii  yoor  intentions  were  bad.  StiU,  twenty  doUan 
it  ntbor  too  mneli  for  yoar  tcoable.  Suppose  we  say  five  and  oall  it 
square?"  He  handed  the  astonished  boy  five  dollars.  "Now,  George 
Washington/'  he  continued,  taking  four  other  twenty -(iollar  pieces  from 
his  pocket  and  adding  them  to  the  enclosure,  which  be  carefully  re- 
folded, "  I'm  going  to  give  you  another  chance  to  live  up  to  you^  rep- 
utation. Yoa'li  take  that  package  and  hand  it  to '  White  Violet'  and 
say  yon  found  jnat  as  it  in  the  look  box.  I'll  kaap  the  letter,  for 
it  woaM  knoek  you  endways  if  it  was  seen,  and  PU  make  it  all  right 
with  the  editor.  Bat,  as  Fve  got  to  tell  him  that  I've  seen  White 
Violet  myself  and  know  she's  got  it,  I  expect  you  to  manage  in  some 
way  to  have  me  see  lier.  I'll  manage  the  rest  of  it ;  and  I  W(.»n't  blow 
on  you,  cither.  You'll  oome  back  to  the  hotel  and  tell  me  what  you've 
done.  And  now,  George,"  concluded  Mr.  Hamlin,  succeeding  at  last 
ID  fizing  the  boy's  evasive  eye  with  a  peculiar  look,  it  may  be  just  ss 
well  fiur  yon  to  mdentand  that  I  know  everf  nook  and  comer  of  this 
phwe,  that  Tve  already  been  tfarongh  that  nnderbnish  you  spoke  of 
once  this  morning,  and  that  I've  got  n  man  that  can  go  wherever  jftn 
cau,  and  a  d  d  sight  quicker !" 

**  I'll  give  the  package  to  White  Violet,"  said  the  boy,  doggedly. 

"  And  you'll  come  back  to  the  hotel  ?" 

The  boy  heeitated,  and  then  sakl, TU  come  fanok." 

"Alliighl^thmi.  ildm ,  genemL" 

Bob  diwypmied  aionnd  the  oomer  of  a  cvoa»-ioad  at  a  rapid  tnt^ 
and  Mr.  HamHn  turned  into  the  hotd. 

«  fimart  little  ohap  that  r  he  said  to  the  barkeeper. 

"  You  bet  I"  returned  the  man,  who,  having  recognized  Mr. 
Hamlin,  was  delighted  at  the  prosiK^^-t  of  conversing  with  a  gentle- 
man of  such  decided  dangerous  reputation.  But  he's  been  allowed 
to  mn  a  little  wild  since  old  man  Delatonr  died,  and  the  widder's  got 
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enough  to  do,  I  raokon,  lookin*  srter  her  foar  gals  atid  takin'  keer  of 

old  Delatours  ranch  over  yonder.  I  guess  it's  j)rptty  hard  sleddin'  for 
her  sometimes  to  get  do'es  and  grub  ibr  the  fiimeriy^  without  ioUerin' 
Bob  around.'' 

•  * 

Sharp  girls  too,  I  reckon :  one  of  them  writes  thingp  for  the  mi^ 
aiiiieBy  doen't  8he?>-07iithia,  eb  f*  Mid  Mr.  Hamlin,  wrwJinlj 

Bvidflotlj  tins  fiofe  ma  not  t  notoridoa  one  to  the  ImlgeaiMr. 
He^  howevar,  aaid,  '^Dimiio ;  mabbaei  her  ftthar  waa  eddioated^  and 
the  ladder  DelaCoor  too,  though  sfae^a  aortar  queer,  I've  beard  tell. 
Lord  I  Mr.  Hamlin,  you,  oughter  rememix:r  old  man  Dolatour  !  From 
Oj>elou8as,  Louisiany,  you  know  !  Hio;h  old  sport, — French  style, 
frilled  bosom,— open-handed,  and  oa'ter  buck  ag'in'  iaro  awful  J  Why, 
he  dropped  a  heap  o'  money  to  you  ovier  in  San  Jaa6  two  jeaia  ago  at 
poker !  Yoa  must  lemember  him  I" 

The  alighteat  poeaible  lltiah  paaaad  over  Mr.  Hamlin'a  biow  mder 
the  abadow  of  bis  bat,  but  did  not  get  lower  than  bia  eyeai  He  and* 
denly  had  leoalled  the  spendtbrift  Delato«ir,  perftotly,  and  as  qakskly 
regretted  now  that  he  ]iad  not  doubled  the  honorarium  he  had  just  sent 
to  bis  portioules."*  daughter.  But  he  only  Baid,  coolly,  "  No/'  and  then, 
xaising  hia  pale  &oe  and  audacious  eyes,  continued  in  his  laaiest  and 
moat  inaoldng  manner,  "  No :  the  fkot  ia,  my  mind  is  just  now  piooo- 
enpied  in  wondering  if  the  gaa  ia  leaking  anywhere,  and  if  anything  ia 
ever  aorved  over  tfaia  bar  except  d^gmt  oonveraation.  When  the  gen- 
tleman who  miiceB  drinka  oooMa  baok,  perfaapa  yw^U  be  good  enough 
to  tell  him  to  send  a  whiskey  eonr  to  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  in  the  parlor. 
Meantime  you  can  turn  off  yonr  soda-founuiin :  1  don'i  want  any  fiaa 
in  mine." 

Having  thus  quite  recovered  himself,  Mr.  Hamlin  lounged  grace- 
fully aoioBa  the  ball  into  the  parlor.  Aa  be  did  ao,  n  daridab  yoong 
man,  with  a  alim  boytab  flgnre^  a  thin  ftoe,  and  a  diaoontented  exprea- 
sion,  roae  from  an  arm-obair,  held  ont  bia  band,  and,  with  a  iatornine 

smile,  said, — 

"Jack  r 
«  Fred  I" 

The  two  men  remainoi  gazing  at  each  other  with  a  half-amused, 
half-guarded  ezprearioo.   Mr.  Harolio  was  first  to  b^gin.   "  I  dkin't 
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think  yoy,*d  be  such  a  £nl  M  ta  tiy  on  this  kind  of  timi|^  IM,"  he 
Mid,  half  Mriomlj. 

^Toy  hot  tt  waa  to  katp  70a  iinm  btiiig  a  mooli  bigger  one  that  I 
haatodTW  np^^'aridthaedite^miaofaiefro^^  ''Bead  that.  I  got 
it  an  hoar  after  70a  Idf  And  he  phund  a  liMo  trimphanlif  hi 

Jack 'a  liuud  the  letter  lie  bad  r>^>*ii\-ed  Irom  W'hite  Violet, 

Mr.  HamliD  read  it  with  uu  unmoviHl  iaoe,  aud  theu  laid  two 
hands  on  the  editor^s  aiioakier.  Yes^  my  young  friend,  and  yon  sat 
down  and  wrote  her  m  pretty  letttr  and  ant  her  twenty  dolhna,— 
whioh,  pennit  roe  to  eay,  was  d  d  poor  paj  I  But  that  isn't  yoor 
htdt,  I  raokon:  itfs  the  mflannew  of  year  proprietoi*." 

'^Bot  It  iant  die  qneetioB,  either,  just  now,  Jack,  however  yoa 
have  been  aUe  to  answer  it.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  seriously  that  you 
want  to  know  anything  more  of  a  woman  who  could  write  such  a 
letter 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  Jack,  oheerfally.    "  She  might  be  a  devilish 
eight  fimiier  than  if  abe  hadn't  written  it, — which  is  the 
Yoa  mean  to  eaj  efte  didn't  write  it  r 
"Yee." 

«  Who  did,  then  f 

"  Her  brother  Bob." 

After  a  uioment's  scrutiny  of  his  friend'^  Vjewiidered  face,  Mr. 
Hamlin  briefly  related  hia  adventures,  from  the  moment  of  his  meeting 
Bob  at  the  mountain-stream  to  the  barkeeper's  gossiping  comment  and 
eeqiMl.  "ThenSan,"  ht  oonekided,  *<the  author  of  <  Underbrush'  is 
Miae  C^fvthJa  Delaloiir,  one  of  fear  dang^itan  of  a  widow  who  lives 
two  mihe  from  here  at  the  eroaring.  I  ehaU  eee  her  this  evenmg 
and  make  save  j  but  to-morrow  morning  yoa  will  pay  me  the  breakftst 
you  owe  me.  She's  good-looking,  buL  I  can't  say  1  fancy  the  poetic 
style:  it's  a  little  too  high-toned  for  me.  However,  I  love  my  love 
with  a  C,  because  she  is  your  Contributor ;  I  iiate  her  with  a  0, 
becanse  of  her  Connections;  I  met  her  by  Chanoe  and  treated  her 
with  Civility ;  her  name  is  Cynthia,  and  she  lives  on  a  Cross-mad.'* 

« But  you  surely  don't  eipeot  yon  will  ever  aee  Bob  again?"  said 
the  editor,  impatieDtly.  *'Yoa  have  trusted  him  with  enough  to 
start  him  &r  the  Sandwich  IslandSj-^o  say  nothing  of  the  miaous 
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praoedflot  you  have  ostaUidied  in  his  mmd  of  tbe  vafaie  of  poiliy; 
I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  your  knowledge  of  the  woild  woM 

have  faith  in  ilmi  imp  tbe  second  time." 

"My  knowledge  of  the  world,"  returned  Mr.  Haiuliii,  sententiously, 
"tells  me  that's  the  ouiy  way  you  can  trust  auybody.  Once  doesu't 
make  a  habit^  nor  show  a  character,  I  could  see  bj  his  bungling  that 
he  had  never  tiied  this  on  befioeu  Jurt  now  the  temptadoo  to  wipe 
out  hu  pnnishiiMDt  doing  the  eqaan  things  and  ooming  back  a  tort 
of  hero^  la  atronger  than  any  other.  Tien't  eveiybody  that  gets  that 
cfaano^''  he  added,  with  an  odd  laogh. 

Nevertheless,  three  hours  jia-s.-til  without  briugiiig  Bob.  The  two 
men  had  gone  to  the  billiard -room,  when  a  waiter  f)routz:ht  a  note 
wbifib  be  banded  to  Mr.  Hamlin  with  some  apologetic  hesitation.  It 
bore  no  superscription,  but  had  been  brought  by  a  boy  who  described 
Mr.  Hamlin  perftotly  and  reqaestod  that  the  note  shonld  he  handed  to 
him  with  the  lemarfc  Oiat Bol»  had  oome  baok.'' 

"And  18  he  theie  nowf  eaked  Mr.  Haoi]i%  holding  the  letter 
unopened  in  his  hand. 

"  No,  sir ;  he  run  right  off." 

The  editor  lauglied,  but  Mr.  Hamlin,  having  perused  the  note,  put 
awav  his  cue.    "  Come  into  my  nwin  "  he  said. 

The  editor  followed,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  laid  the  note  before  bim  on 
the  table.  " Bofa^e  all  right,"  he eaid,  "for  I'll  beta  thonnnddoiian 
that  note  ia  genuine.'' 

It  was  delicately  written,  in  a  cultivated  feminine  hand,  utterly 
unlike  tbe  aonwl  that  had  first  excited  the  editor's  curiosity,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

"  He  who  brought  me  the  boon^  of  your  friend-^fiir  I  cannot  call 
a  leoompeoee  so  hr  above  my  dmerte  by  any  oHier  name-^vea  me 
abo  to  undentand  that  yon  wished  for  an  interview,  I  cannot  believe 
that  thu  is  mem  idle  curiosity,  or  thai  yon  have  any  uiotive  that  is  not 
kindly  and  honomble^  but  I M  that  I  mast  beg  and  pray  yon  not  to 
seek  to  remove  the  veil  behind  which  I  have  chosen  to  hide  myself  and 
iiiv  poor  efforts  from  identification.  I  think  I  k 
know  myself — well  enough  to  believe  it  would  give  neither  of  as  any 
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happiness.  You  will  aay  to  your  generous  frieud  that  he  has  ah[^uly 
given  the  Unknown  mora  oomlbrt  and  iiope  than  ooold  oome  any 
peiMMl  onni^iBMnl  or  pnbUoitj,  and  yon  will  yoandf  baUeve  that 
yon  have  all  moomcioinly  bcightwBd  a  and  womaa'a  ftney  wiih  a 
Bnam  and  •  VJakm  that  bafioe  to-day  had  ben  unknown  to 

Have  yon  nad  itf  '  aaked  Mr.  Hamlm. 

"  Tlien  you  don't  want  to  see  it  any  more,  or  even  remember  you 
ever  saw  it/'  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  carefully  tearing  the  note  into  small 
pieces  and  letting  them  drift  from  the  windows  like  blown  blossooks. 

But  I  say.  Jack  I  look  heve;  I  don't  understand  1  Yoa  say  you 
have  already  wen  this  woman,  and  yet  ** 

"I  haemH  seen  her/'  said  Jack,  eompoeedly,  tunung  from  the 
window. 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  ra^n  that  you  and  I,  Fred,  are  gtiing  to  drop  this  fooling  right 
here  and  Wve  this  plaoe  for  Frisco  by  first  stage  to-morrow,  and — ^that 
I  owe  yoa  that  dinner.'' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  stage  for  San  Franc is<x>  rolled  away  the  next  morning 
with  Mr.  Hamiiu  and  the  editor,  the  latter  might  have  recognized  in 
the  occupant  of  adust-coverad  buggy  that  was  coming  leisurely  towards 
them  the  tall  figure^  long  beaid,  and  straight  doater  of  his  late  visitor, 
Hr.  James  Bowen.  Fov  Bfr.  Bowna  mm  on  the  aame  qnert  that  the 
Qthers  had  joet  abandoned;  like  Mr.  HamUn,  he  had  been  left  to  hie 
own  TeBonrom,  but  Ifr.  Bower^s  resonroeB  were  a  life-loi^  experienoe 
and  technical  skill ;  he  too  had  noted  the  topographical  indications  of 
the  poem,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sylva  of  Upi)er  California  pointed 
as  unerringly  aB  Mr.  Hamlin 'a  luck  to  the  orypt(^mous  haunts  of 
the  Summit  Such  abnormal  growths  were  indicative  of  oertain  looaU 
ities  only^  bo^  as  they  v«m  not  lemnnerative  ftom  a  peomusry  point 
of  viaWf  were  to  be  avoided  by  the  aigMioiiB  woodman.  It  was  olear^ 
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t}i(  icfoic,  that  Mr.  Bowere's  visit  to  Green  Springs  was  not  profeeaioiiali 
and  tiiut  ho  Ui<i  liot  eveu  figuratively  accept  tbe  omen. 

lie  baited  and  rested  his  horse  at  the  hotel,  where  his  buoolic  ex- 
terior, however,  did  not  elicit  that  attoDtion  which  had  been  aooofrded 
to  Mr.  HamliB's  dmnuiig  iofloknoe  or  ifae  editor^s  oahzvsted  nuumer. 
Bat  ha  glanced  ofer  a  townaliip  map  on  ibs  walls  of  the  nading-iooiiiy 
and  Uxk  note  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  diflferant  foto,  Arma,  and 
ranches,  paanng  that  of  Delatour  with  the  others.  Then  he  drove 
Irasnrely  iu  the  directirn  of  the  woodis,  and,  n  aching  them,  tied  his 
hoFBe  to  a  yoiiag  naphng  iu  the  shade,  uud  entered  their  domain  with  a 
shambling  but  familiar  woodman's  step. 

It  is  not  the]  purpose  of  this  brief  chronicle  to  follow  Mr.  Bowers 
in  his  professional  diagnosis  of  the  locality.  He  reeogniaed  Natnre  in 
one  of  her  moods  of  wasteliil  eztaravaganoe^ — a  waste  that  his  ezperi- 
enoed  eje  oonld  teli  was  also  sappmg  the  vitality  of  those  ontwazdlj 
robust  slmfta  that  rase  around  him.  He  knew,  without  testing  them, 
that  half  of  these  fair-seeming  coluiuud  were  hollow  and  rotten  at  the 
core ;  he  could  detect  the  chill  odor  of  decay  through  the  hot  balsamic 
spices  stirred  by  the  wind  that  streamed  through  their  long  aisles, — 
like  incense  mingling  with  the  exhalations  of  a  crypt.  He  stopped 
now  and  then  to  part  the  heavy  fionds  Sown  to  their  roots  in  the  dank 
mosSy  seeing  agpdn,  as  he  bad  told  the  editor,  the  weird  §eo(md  twilight 
through  their  miniatofe  stans,  and  the  microoosm  of  life  that  filled  it. 
But,  even  while  paying  ^is  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe  unknown 
poetess,  he  wan,  like  his  predecessor,  haunted  more  strongly  l)y  the 
atmospheru  and  iiu  ](xly  of  her  veree.  Its  spell  was  upon  him  ttio. 
Unlike  Mr.  Hamlin,  he  did  not  sing.  He  only  halted  ouce  or  twic^, 
silently  combing  his  straight  narrow  beard  with  his  three  fingers,  until 
the  action  nnwnnd  to  diaw  down  tbe  lines  of  his  fine  into  limitless  de- 
jection, and  an  msomtable  mehneboly  iUled  bis  small  gray  eyes.  Tbe 
few  birds  who  bad  bailed  Mr.  Hamlin  as  their  soocesBful  rival  fled 
away  heSom  the  grotesque  and  angolar  half-length  of  Mr,  Bowei%  as 
if  the  wind  had  bluvvu  ia  a  scarecrow  from  the  distant  farms. 

Siuldeidy  he  observe*!  the  fifi^ure  of  awotnari,  with  her  bnck  towardH 
him,  leaning  motionless  againtit  a  tree  and  apparently  gaziag  intently 
in  the  diieodon  of  Gteen  Springs.  He  had  approached  so  nmt  to  her 
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that  it  was  MtyUr  site  h^d  not  heurd  him.  Mr.  Bowers  was  a  baahftd 
hmhi in thapMaenoetif  tha  otharaez.  HafalteaaaQdinglyeinbanfuaed ; 
if  ha  oQnU  have  gone  awaj  wkhoat  attowtiiig  fa«r  attentioii  ha  would 
hava  dona  no*  Naiihar  oaold  ha  xaaiain  sOaot  a  taoit  apy  of  bar  madi- 
talioii.   Ha  had  leoonne  to  a  polite  but  aingularly  artifioial  oongfa. 

To  his  surprise,  she  ^hv  a  faint  crv,  turned  quickly  towaixls  him, 
aii<i  then  shrank  back  and  lapned  quite  iieipless  against  tlie  tree.  Her 
evident  diabcess  overcame  hig  baahfulness.    He  ran  towards  her. 

**Vm  sorry  I  frighted  ye^  ma'am,  but  I  waa  a&aid  I  might  akaor 
ja  moia  if  I  lay  lour  and  aaid  mthm'." 

Evan  fhaoy  if  aha  had  baea  aoma  &tr  yomig  oountry  girl,  he  woidd 
have  idapBad  after  this  speech  into  hia  fiirmar  baahfnlneflB.  Bat  the 
6oe  and  figure  die  tanied  towarda  him  wave  neithar  yoang  dot  Ihlr: 
a  wuiiiau  past  forty,  with  i;ray  threads  and  aplashea  in  her  briished- 
back  hair,  which  wa.^  turned  over  hpr  ears  in  two  curls  like  frayed 
Btiaods  of  rope.  Her  forehead  was  rather  high  than  broad,  her  noac 
laiga  bat  well  ahaped,  and  bar  eyes  full  but  aa  aingnlariy  light  ia  oolor 
aa  ta  aeam  almoat  aightlaak  The  ahort  appar  lip  of  her  laiga  month 
diaplayed  her  teeth  in  an  habitaal  amik^  irhioh  waa  in  tun  ao  flatly 
oontndieted  by  every  other  line  of  her  cara-wom  fim  that  it  aeemed 
gratuitously  artificial.  Her  figure  waa  hidden  by  a  shapeless  garment 
that  partook  o()iially  of  the  shawi,  cloak,  and  wrapper. 

"I  am  very  foolish,"  she  began,  in  a  voioe  and  accent  that  at  oaoe 
assert^l  n  caltivated  woman,  but  I  so  seldom  meet  anybody  here  that 
a  voioe  quite  atartled  me.  That,  and  the  haat»"  aha  want  on,  iriping 
her  6oe^  hito  which  the  ookr  wae  fetunmg  violentl7,>-^'fiir  I  aaldom 
ge  eat  aa  early  aa  thiar-I  eappoaa  Aoted 

Mr.  Bowen  had  tiiat  innate  Ar-WeBteni  leverepee  for  womanhood 
which  I  fancy  ohallengee  the  most  polished  politeness.  He  remained 
patient,  nnHemonstrative,  self-effacing,  aud  respectful  tx^fore  her,  his 
angular  arm  slightly  but  not  obtrusively  advanced,  the  o^  of  pro- 
teotioa  beii«  in  the  act  lathar  than  in  any  apoken  word,  and  raqoiiing 
no  leeponaai 

"  Like  aa  not^  mafam^''  he  aaid»  aheerfiiUj,  lookhig  everywhere  bat 
in  her  haning  faoa.  The  anniipow'lhl  hot ai thai  tuned' day;  X 
ftlt  it  myadf  oomin'  yer,  and,  thoogh  the  damp  of  Ala  timber  kinder 
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sets  it  baoky  it's  likely  to  come  out  ag'iu.  Ye  can't  check  it  no  more 
than  the  mp  m  that  choked  limb  thar,"^ — ^he  poiated  ostentatioiiBly 
when  a  faUeo  pine  bad  been  eai^t  io  the  bent  and  tfriatod  aiae  c£ 
mtinet,  but  irbkh  eliil  {mi  out  a  fcir  graen  taeeale  befood  Ibe  poia*  of 
impaot  *'I>o  7011  Irra  fiur  ftoae  heve^  an^amf'  he  added. 

*'  Onty  as  ftr  as  the  first  turning  beloir  the  kill." 

"  I've  got  uiy  buggy  here,  and  Vm  gom'  that  way,  and  I  can  jist 
tect  y*  (]()wn  thar  cool  and  comfortflblo.  Kf,"  he  coniiiuied,  in  the 
same  assuring  tone,  without  waiting  for  a  repiy,  ''ye'll  jist  take  a 
good  grip  of  mj  arm  thar/'  curving  his  wrist  and  hand  behind  him 
like  a  ehqihcfd'a  craok,  ^Pll  go  Uni,  and  bieak  away  the  braeh 
for  ye,* 

8be  obegred  niechanieaHy,  and  they  fined  on  ^taon^  the  tbiok 
ferns  in  ^is  fashion  for  some  raoraents,  he  looking  ahead^  ooounonally 
dropping  a  word  nl  l  aution  or  etiwui-agement,  but  never  erlancing  at 
her  face,  Wheu  they  reaciied  ihe  buggy  he  lifted  her  into  it  carefully, 
— ^and  perpendicularly,  it  struck  her  afterwards,  very  much  as  if  she 
bad  been  a  transplanted  sapling  with  beied  and  leiieiiive  roo^— and 
then  gittvely  took  hie  plaoe  beside  her. 

**BM  m  the  timber  tOMie  myself,  ma'am,"  be  end,  gathering  np 
the  ninsy I  obenoed  to  eigbt  these  woods,  end  took  a  look  aroimd. 
My  name  is  Bowers,  of  Mendocino;  I  reckon  there  ain't  ranch  that 
grows  in  the  way  o'  stannin'  timber  on  the  Pacific  Slupo  that  I  don't 
know  and  can't  locate,  though  I  do  say  it  I've  got  ez  big  a  mill,  and 
as  big  a  nm  in  my  distriot,  as  thoe  is  anywhere.  £f  you're  ever  np 
my  way,  yno  ask  Bar  fiowerB,*«Jim  Bowen|«-4nd  tfaat^a  aie." 

There  is  pfobably  nothing  more  ooodoeive  to  eonvenntion  between 
sbangem  then  a  wboleeonM  and  eerly  reoqgmtion  of  eseb  olbcr'e 
fetbles.  Mr.  Bowen,  believing  his  chanoe  aoqoaintanee  a  supa*ior 
woman,  naively  spoke  of  himself  in  a  way  tliat  he  hoped  would  re- 
aj«nre  her  that  she  was  not  com  promising  herself  in  accepting  his 
civility,  and  so  satisfy  what  must  be  her  inevitable  pride.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  woman  regained  her  self-possession  by  this  exhibition 
of  Me.  Bowess's  vanity,  and,  revived  by  the  lefreshing  hreeae  eaoaed 
by  the  lapid  motion  of  the  bnggy  akwig  the  road,  thanked  bim 
graoioaaly* 
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I  suppose  there  an  many  etnmgeEi  at  the  Qieen  Spriogi  Hotel/' 
flhe  aaid,  after  a  pauses 

''I  didn't  gat  to  flee  'em,  as  X  enlj  put  op  my  horn  thare^"  he 
leplied.  *'Biit  I  knoir  the  etage  iook  aomft  amy  this  Bumnn';  it 
seemed  pnttjr  well  loeded  ap  wWi  I  paoned  it** 

The  wo  I  mm  dnjw  a  deep  sigh.  Tiitj  ai  struck  Mr.  Bowers  its  a 
p()-,sii)le  return  of  her  former  nervous  weaknesd.  H«r  attention  must 
at  ouce  be  distracted  at  any  cost,— even  oonversatiou. 

It  perhap.^/'  he  began,  with  sodden  and  appalling  lightness^  ^  I'm 
a^alfcm'  to  Mis.  McFaddsmr 

**  N V  said  the  woman,  alistedadlf  . 

''Then  it  most  be  Mrs.  Delaloar?  There  are  only  two  township 
lots  oo  liiat  crom-ioad.'' 

name  is  Delatour,"  she  said,  somewfiat  wtaiily. 
Mr.  Boweia  wa-n  cM^nverBatiooally  etmiidcxl.  He  was  not  at  ail 
anxious  to  know  her  name,  yet,  knowing  it  now,  it  seemed  to  su^;eet 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  say..  He  woold,  of  ooorse,  have  pre- 
ferred to  ssk  her  if  she  had  read  the  poetry  aboot  the  Underbmah, 
and  if  ehe  knew  the  poetas,  and  what  she  thought  of  it;  bol  tiie 
ftot  that  she  appeared  to  be  an  eddieafted''  woman  made  him  sensitifo 
of  displaying  technical  ignorance  in  hi8  manner  of  talking  about  it. 
She  might  ask  liira  if  it  was  siibjective"  or  "objective," — two  words  * 
he  had  heard  ui»ed  at  the  Debating  Society  at  Meudodno  on  the  ques- 
tion, ''Is  poetry  morally  beneficial?"  For  a  few  moments  he  was 
silenti  Bnt  presently  she  took  the  initiative  in  eooveemtion,  at  first 
slowly  and  afastraotsdly,  snd  thai,  as  If  appreeiating  his  sympathetio 
retieenes^  or  mayhap  finding  some  rdlof  in  monotonous  expression, 
talked  mecbanieally,  deliberately  bnt  nnoetentatiously  abont  herself.  So 
oolorlees  was  her  intonation  that  at  times  it  did  not  seem  m  if  she 
was  talking  to  him,  but  repeating  some  ccmversation  she  had  held  with 
another. 

She  had  lived  there  ever  since  she  had  been  in  Cklifiimia.  Her 
hnriiand  had  bottgjht  the  Spanish  title  to  the  property  when  th^  first 
married.  The  property  aft  his  deslh  was  fiNual  to  be  greatly  involved; 
she  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  mneh  of  it  to  support  her  ehildren, 
— <lbar  girls  and  a  boy.  She  had  been  oompelied  to  withdraw  the 
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girls  horn  the  ooavent  at  Santa  Clara  to  help  about  the  hoiue;  the 
hoy  was  too  yonog-^be  feared,  too  ahiftlaa — to  do  nqrliiiiig*  The 
fium  did  noi  pay;  the  hud  wee  poor;  ahe  knew  nothing  aboat 
ftnung;.  she  hid  been  faraoght  np  in  JSfm  Orleens,  where  her 
Mm  bad  been  a  judge,  aod  ahe  didn^i  nndentand  ooontry  lift.  Of 
coarse  she  had  been  married  too  young, — as  all  girls  were.  Lately 
she  had  thought  of  sellinof  oft'  and  luoviog  to  San  Francisoo,  where 
she  would  open  a  boardiug-house  or  a  achool  for  young  ladies.  He 
ooold  adviae  her,  perhaps,  of  some  good  opportunilgr.  Her  own  girls 
were  ftr  enoogh  advanoed  to  Mnst  her  in  teaohing :  one  ptitieidaily^ 
Cynthia,  wee  qnite  defer  and  spoke  Fienoh  and  Spanish  flaently. 

A»  Mr.  Bowers  was  ftmiliar  with  many  of  these  comils  in  the 
feminine  Amerioan  indiotment  of  lift  generally,  he  was  not  perhaps 
greatly  moved.  But  in  the  last  sentence  he  thought  he  saw  an  opening 
to  return  to  his  main  object,  and,  IrMjkiiiL;  up  cautiously,  said, — 

"  And  mebbe  write  po'try  now  and  then 

To  his  greet  disoomfitare,  the  only  eflfoot  of  this  snggeetion  was  to 
oheok  his  oompanion's  speech  for  some  moments  and  apparently  throw 
her  baek  into  her  focmer  abstraetioo.  Yel,  after  n  kpg  pause,  as  they 
were  torning  into  the  lene  she  said,  es  if  ooniinaing  the  snlgeok,** 

''I  only  hope  that,  whatever  my  daog^iten  may  do,  they  wqb^ 
marry  young." 

Tlie  yawning  breaches  in  the  Delatour  gates  and  fenceti  presently 
came  in  view.  They  were  supposed  to  be  reinforced  by  half  a  doaen 
dogs,  who,  however,  did  their  duty  with  what  woold  seem  to  be  the 
prevaiiiog  ineilioienqy,  rstinng  after  a  sing^  perfanctoey  yelp  toshame* 
less  stretohing^  soretohing,  and  slnmber.  Their  plaose  wen  taken  on 
tiie  veranda  by  two  negro  servants,  two  gbls  respectively  of  eight  and 
eleven,  and  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  remained  silently  staring.  As  Mr. 
Bowers  hrid  fiivepted  the  widow's  polite  invitation  to  enter,  she  was 
compelled,  albeit  in  an  equally  dased  and  helpless  way,  to  issue  some 
preliminary  orders : 

''Now,  OUoe^ — 1  mean  Annt  Dinah,— do  take  £nnioe— I  mean 
Viotonne  and  XJna-^way,  and  yon  know— tidy  them;  and  yon, 
Saiah— it^e  Sereh,  isn't  it?— some  refieehment  in  the  parlor  ftr 
this  gentlenian.  And,  Bob,  teU  yonr  sister  Cynthk  to  oome  hwe  with 
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•    IBaBioa"  A»  Bob  rtifl  nuiiBod  ilariiig  at  l£r.  Boi^ 
wetry  explamtfam,  "  Mr.  Bowers  brought 

woods  in  his  bng^, — it  was  so  hot.  Ther^ — shake  hands  aud  th&ok 
him,  and  run  away, — do 

They  crossed  a  broad  but  scantily-furiiiabed  hall.  Everywbero  the 
same  J«Mk  of  hopeless  iaoompiotcnooo^  temporary  utility,  and  premataie 
d«iMj;  nuMt  of  (ho  funitaio  ww  BUBmatofaod  and  mispJaoed;  maiij 
of  the  loonia  had  ohaiiged  dMir  onginal  fimotioiie  oir  doubled  theoi  i  a 
mell  of  oooking  oame  fiom  the  Jibiaiy,  on  whoae  ihelvei^  miim^ 
widi  books,  wera  dwaaco  and  hootehold  Unen,  and  diroa|^  the  door  of 
a  roorn  into  which  Mrs.  Delatour  retired  to  remove  her  duster  Mr. 
Bowers  caughi  u  giiUipBe  oi  a  bed,  and  of  a  table  covered  with  books 
and  papeiB,  at  which  a  tall,  fair  girl  was  writing.  In  a  few  momeoto 
lira.  Delatour  returned,  aooompanied  by  this  girl^  and  Eiuiioe,  her 
ahoit-lipped  enter.  Bob^  who  joined  the  peity  sealed  aioimd  Mr. 
Bowers  and  a  table  set  with  cake,  a  deoanter,  and  glsasei^  oompleted 
the  group.  Bmboldened  bgr  the  pfeaenoe  of  the  tall  Cynthia  and  his 
glimpse  of  her  previous  literary  attitude^  Mr.  Bowers  resolved  to  make 
one  more  attempt. 

I  suppose  these  yer  young  ladies  sometimes  go  to  the  wood^  too  V* 
As  his  eye  rest^  on  Cynthia,  she  replied,— 

«  Oh,  yea." 

''I  reokon  on  aooonnt  of  the  pmtj  shadows  down  in  the  brash, 
and  the  soft  light,  eh?  and  all  thatf '  he  oontmned,  with  a  pUyM 
manner  but  a  serious  aooearion  of  color. 

**  Why,  the  woods  belong  to  us.  It's  Mar's  propexty  1"  broke  in 
Eunice,  with  a  flash  of  teeth. 

"  Well,  Lordy,  I  wanter  know  said  Mr.  Bowers,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. **  Why,  that's  right  in  my  line,  too  1  I've  been  sightin'  timber 
all  akng  hera,  and  tbait's  how  I  dropped  in  on  yer  mar."  Then,  seeing 
a  look  of  eagemesB  light  np  the  fines  of  Bob  and  Bonio^  he  was 
encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportonity.  "  Why,  mafam,**  he 
went  on,  cheerfully,  I  reckon  you're  hoklin'  that  wood  at  a  pretty 
stiff  figger,  now.'* 

**  Why  V*  asked  Mrs.  Delatour,  simply. 

Mr.  Bowers  delivered  a  wink  at  Bob  and  Eunioe,  who  were  stiU 
Vol..  JUiY.— M 
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mtdung  bim  widi  anziflly.  "WflU,  ooi  od  Moonnt  of  thtt  totooil 
timber,  fw  tiie  b6rto£itaiii't80iuid,^hoaiid,  ^bat<m  aoooutof  ili 
bflin'  ftmoQS  I   Everybody  that  reads  that  poVfal  pre^  poem  about 

it  in  the  Excdeicn'  Magcudne  wants  to  see  it.  Wiiy,  it  would  pay  Uie 
Green  Springs  hotel- keeper  to  buy  it  up  for  his  customers.  But  I 
s'poee  you  reckon  to  keep  it — along,  with  the  po^^a — in  your  famerly  f 
Although  Mr.  Bowers  long  considered  this  speedi  as  tbe  hafipieBt 
and  most  brilliant  effbtiof  bis  life,  ito  inmedials  cdfeofe  im  not  pcriiaps 
all  tfaat  oonld  be  dcstied.  The  widow  tnnied  npoo  bim  a  restrained 
and  darkeniag  £bm,  Oyntbia  half  rose  witb  an  appsaling  "Oh,  marP' 
and  Bob  and  Eunice,  having  apparently  pinched  each  olber  to  the  last 
stage  of  euduranoe,  retired  predpitateiy  irom  tiie  room  in  a  proiooged 
giggle. 

"  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  disposing  of  the  Summit  woods,  Mr. 
Boweis,''  said  Mia.  Delatoor,  coldly, but  if  I  should  do  so  I  will 
eonsnlt  yon.  Yon  most  SKSDse  the  cfaildien,  who  see  so  little  oompanj 
tbey  are  qoita  onmanageaUe  when,  strangers  are  present — pynthis, 
100  yon  see  if  the  servants  have  looked  ate  Mr.  Bowen's  boise? 
You  know  Bob  is  not  to  be  trusted."  ' 

There  was  clearly  uotJiiiig  else  for  Mr.  Bowers  to  do  but  to  tnko 
his  leave,  which  he  did  r^pectfully,  if  not  altogether  hopefully.  But 
when  he  liad  reached  the  lane  his  horse  shied  from  the  unwonted 
iqwataole  of  Bob^  swinging  bis  bal^  and  appsrentlj  awaiting  bim,  firom 
the  fork  of  a  waynde  siding. 

"Hoi' up,  mister.  Lookhsfel" 

Mr.  Bowers  polled  np.   Bob  dropped  into  the  road,  and,  after  a 

backward  glance  over  his  shoulder,  said,^ — • 

"Drive  'longrside  the  fence  in  the  shadder."  As  Mr.  Bowers 
obeyed,  Bob  approached  the  wheels  of  the  bug^  in  a  manner  half 
sby,  half  mysterioos.  **  You  wanter  buy  them  Summit  woodfl^  mistor  V* 
Well,  pec'ape,  sonny.  Why?"  smiled  Mr.  Bowoeb. 

"Oos  111  teUyesodun'.  Don't  yon  be  fooled  into  aUowin' tbai 
pyntfaia  wrote  tfaat  poetry.  8he  didn'^— no  mon^n  Bnnioe  nor  m^ 
BCar  kinder  let  ye  think  It,  'cos  she  don*t  want  folks  to  think  the  did 
it.  But  Mar  wrote  that  po'trv  herself;  wrote  it  out  o'  tliera  tliar 
woods, — all  by  herself.    Thar's  a  iteap  more  po^tiy  thar,  you  be^  and 
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jirt  9B  good.  And  dii^t  Hm  one  ihat  kin  writs  it, — you.  hew  met 
That's  my  mar,  every  time  !  You  buy  that  thar  wood  and  gefc  Mat  to 
run  it  for  po'try,  and  you'll  make  yoor  pile,  snre  I  I  ain't  lyin'. 
You'd  better  look  spry :  thar's  another  feller  saoopin'  ^round  yere, — 
only  he  barked  up  the  wrong  tree^  and  thoi^t  it  was  G|]mthi%  jiat  as 
yondid." 

« Anodier  leUerr  npeated  the  aalioniBhed  Bowcn. 
Yesjariglarsport  He  waa  oarfiil  keen  oa  that  po'try,  too,  yon 
bet  So  yoo'd  better  hump  yonreelf  tdbre  somebody  dse  ents  in.  Miar 

got  a  hundred  dollars  ibr  that  pome,  from  that  editor  feller  and  hia 
parduer.  I  reckon  that's  the  lig'iar  prioe,  eh?"  he  added^  with  a 
sadden  sospidons  caation. 

''I  reokiOD  80^" replied  Mr.  fiowen^  bknkly.  ''Bat — look  here, 
Bob!  Do  yon  mean  to  say  it  was  your  modier — yoor  maOutf  Bah, 
wba  wrote  that  poem?  Aieyoaaoref 

"  D'ye  think  Fm  lyin^?»  said  Bob^  aoomfolly.  ''Don't  /  knowt 
Don't  I  copy  'em  ont  plain  ibr  her,  so  as  felks  won't  know  her  hand- 
write?  Go  'way  I  you're  loony!"  Then,  possibly  doubting  if  this 
latter  expresisiuu  were  strictly  diplomatic  with  the  business  in  hand,  he 
added,  in  half-reproach,  half-apology,  "  Don't  ye  see  I  don't  want  ye 
to  be  fooled  into  loein'  yer  chance  o*  bnyii^  np  that  Snmmii  wood  ? 
If  a  the  oold  troth  I'm  teUin'  ye." 

Mr.  Boweia  no  longer  donbted  it  Disappointed  as  he  nndonbtedly 
was  at  ihst,— and  even  eeIf-<leoeived, — he  recognized  in  a  flash  the 
grim  ikct  that  the  boy  had  stated.  He  recalled  the  apparition  of  the 
sad^faced  woman  in  tlie  wood, — her  distressed  manner,  that  to  his  in- 
experienced mind  now  took  upon  it^^^lf  the  agitated  trembling  of  dis- 
turbed mystic  inspiration.  A  sense  of  fiadoesa  and  lemorse  soooeeded 
his  first  shock  of  disappointmenL 

**  Well,  ere  ye  goin'  to  bay  the  woodaf  said  Bob^  ^ying  him 
grimly.  **  Ye'd  better  say." 

Mr.  Bowen  stsited.  '*  I  shonldn't  wonder,  Bob,"  he  ssid,  with  a 
smile,  gathering  up  his  reins.  "Anyhow,  I'm  comin'  back  to  see 
your  rni  tlier  this  aftemooD.  And  meantime,  Bob,  you  keep  the  first 
chance  for  me." 

He  drove  away,  leaving  the  yoothfnl  diplomatist  standii^  with 
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Ids  boore  ftet  in  the  dntL  For  a  mlniite  or  two  die  yoang  genflenMui 
anraaed  himself  hf  a  ftnr  light  etltetoij  steps  in  fhe  road.  Than  a 

smile  of  scornful  sapmority,  mingled  perhaps  with  a  sense  of  pre- 
vious slights  and  Qnappreciatioa,  drew  back  his  little  upper  lip  and 
brightened  his  mottled  ch^k. 

I'd  like  ter  know/'  he  said,  darkly,  **  what  this  yer  Qod-fi>iaihMi 
fiuneiiy  would  do  withoQt  aie/" 


GHAPTSB  V. 

It  is  to  be  presumwi  that  the  editor  and  Mr.  Hamlin  mutually 
kept  to  their  tacit  agreement  to  respect  the  impersonality  of  the  poetess, 
for  during  the  next  three  months  the  subject  was  sddooi  alliided  to  by 
either.  Tet  in  that  period  White  Violet  had  sent  two  other  eootiiba- 
tions,  and  on  each  oeoesion  Mr.  Hamlin  hsd  inssted  npon  inerenring 
the  hononuinm  to  the  amonnt  of  his  fbrmer  gift.  In  vain  the  editor 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  fbrm  of  mnnifioenoe;  Mr.  Hamlin 
retort t  d  by  sityiug  that  if  he  refiise<l  he  would  appeal  to  the  proprietor, 
who  certainly  would  not  object  to  taking  the  credit  of  this  liberality. 
^  As  to  the  risks/'  concluded  Jack,  sentendously,  **  I'll  take  them ;  and 
as  fiff  as  you're  eonoemed,  yon  eertainly  get  the  worth  of  your  money." 

Indeed,  if  popularity  was  an  indication^  this  had  beoome  suddenly 
tnie.  For  the  poetesses  third  contribution,  without  changing  its  strong 
local  edor  and  individuality,  had  been  an  unexpected  outburst  of 
human  passion^ — a  love-soug,  that  touched  those  to  whom  the  subtler 
meditative  graces  of  the  poetess  had  been  unknown.  Many  people 
had  listened  to  this  impassioned  but  despairing  cry  from  some  remote 
and  charmed  solitude^  who  had  never  read  poetiy  before,  who  trans* 
lated  it  into  their  own  limited  voeabulaiy  and  more  limited  ezperieoe^ 
and  were  inezpreasibly  alfeded  te^nd  that  th^  too  imderstood  it ;  it 
was  caught  up  and  edioed  by  the  feverish,  adventunras^  and  unsatisfied 
life  that  filled  that  day  and  time.  Even  the  editor  was  surprised  and 
frightened.  Like  most  cultivated  men,  he  distrusted  popularity ;  like 
all  men  who  l)elieve  in  their  own  individual  judgment,  he  donl>fod 
ooUective  wisdom.  Yet  now  that  his  pr(Myie  had  been  accepted  by 
others  he  questioned  that  judgment  and  became  her  critic.   It  struck  • 
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him  that  her  sudden  oatburrt  was  strained ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  in 
this  mere  contortion  of  passion  the  sibyl's  robe  bad  become  rudely 
diaantnged.  He  spoke  to  Hamlin,  and  even  approadied  the  tabooed 

''Sid  yod  sea  anything  ttiat  suggested  this  aort  of  haainaai  in-^ 
-^hat  wcMuan^ — mean  in— your  pilgrimage,  Jaokf* 

*'No,"  responded  Jack,  gravely.  "But  it's  easy  to  see  she's  got 
hold  of  some  Lay-footetl  ieiiow  up  tliere  iu  tiie  mountains,  with  straws 
in  his  hair,  and  ia  playing  him  for  all  he's  worth.  You  won't  get 
much  mdfe  poatry  out  of  heri  I  reckon." 

It  was  not  kog  after  this  ooovenation  that  ona  aftanooiii  whan 
the  editor  was  alon^  Mr.  James  Bowers  entered  the  editorial  room 
with  mnoh  of  the  hesitation  and  imsoliitioii  of  his  previous  visit  As 
the  editor  had  not  only  forgotten  him,  but  even  dissociated  him  with 
the  poetess.  Mr.  liowern  was  fain  to  meet  bis  uniTeapomive  eje  and 
manner  witli  some  explanation. 

"  Ye  disremember  my  oomin'  here,  Mr.  Editor,  to  ask  you  the 
name  o'  the  lady  who  called  herself  'White  Violet/  and  how  yoa 
allowed  you  couldn't  give  it,  bat  woold  write  and  aak  for  itf" 

ICr.  Bditor,  leaning  back  in  his  ehaur,  now  remembered  the  ooomv 
renoe,  bat  was  distressed  to  add  that  the  sitaation  remained  imdiangedy 
and  that  he  bad  received  no  such  permission. 

**  Never  miml  (Jxiif  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Bowei-s,  gravely,  wavnu^  his 
hand.  "  I  understand  ail  that ;  but,  ez  I've  kiiowu  tiie  lady  ever 
since,  and  am  now  visitin'  her  at  her  house  on  the  Sammit,  I  reckon  it 
don't  make  much  matter." 

It  *was  quite  oharaotaristio  of  Mr.  Bowers's  smilekss  aameBtness 
that  he  made  no  ostentation  of  this  dramatie  retor^  nor  of  the  nndis* 
galsed  stapefiKstion  of  the  editor. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  met  *  White  Violet,'  the 
author  of  these  poems  ?  '  re],  ated  the  editor. 

"  Which  her  name  is  i^elatour, — the  widder  Delatour,— ^  she  has 
herself  give  me  permission  to  tell  to  you,"  continued  Mr.  Bowers,  with 
«  oertain  abstraoted  and  aatomatio  precision  that  diesipated  any  sog- 
gsstkm  of  malice  in  tiie  revened  sitaation. 

<*]Malmirl— a  widowP  repeated  tibe  editor. 


''With  five  children,''  oontiiified  Mr.  Bomn.  Then,  with  un- 
altendUe  gmvitgr,  he  hriefljr  gaiw  an  outline  of  her  oonditioii  and  tiM 
cfawimrtiiioeB  of  hk  aoquatntBiioe  with  her. 

''But  I  nokoiied  you  mig^t  have  known  aothin'  </  thk;  tfaoagjb 
flhe  new  let  on  yon  did/'  he  oopdncled,  e^g  the  editor  with  troubled 
curiosity. 

The  editor  did  not  iliitik  it  oeoeesary  to  implicate  Mr.  Hamlin. 
He  said,  briefly,  "  I  ?   Oh,  no  P' 

''Of  coiine  you  might  not  have  leen  herf  said  Mr.  Bowen, 
keeping  the  aame  grave  tvonUed  gaae  on  the  editor. 

^Qf  ooniae  noV'  aaid  the  editor,  aomewiiat  impatient  onder  the 
amgnlar  oomtinj  of  Mr.  Boweie;  ^and  Vm  yvj  waakm  to  know 
how  she  looks.   Tell  me,  what  is  she  like?" 

**She  is  a  fine,  poVful,  eddicated  woman,"  said  Mr.  Bowers,  with 
slow  deliberation.  Yes,  sir, — a  pow'ful  woman,  bavin'  grand  ideas 
of  her  own,  and  holdin'  to  'em."  He  had  withdrawn  hie  eyee  fiom 
the  eiUtor.  and  aimarentlv  addrnooed  the  flailing  in  oonfidenoei 

^Bnt  wlMt  doee  dke  look  like,  Mr.  Bowenf  and  the  editor, 
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^'Well,  sir,  she  looka  Uk$  HI  Tes," — ^wiUi  delifaeiaAa  oantion, 

— **I  should  say,  jiiat  like  it." 

After  a  paime,  apparently  to  allow  the  ediLt>r  to  riiateriali«e  ttis 
ravishing  description,  be  said,  gently,  "  Are  you  busy  just  now  ?" 

"Notveiy.   What  can  I  do  for  you ?" 

*'  Well,  not  mnoh  for  im^  I  nokon,"  he  retained,  with  a  deeper 
reflpinition,  that  was  hie  nearest  approaoh  to  a  8igh>  ''hot  antliitt' 
perimpa  ibr  joniedf  and--<another.  Are  jmi  manned?'' 

''No,**  aaid  the  editor,  promptly. 

"Nor  engaged  to  any — ^young  lady  ?" — with  great  politeness. 
"No." 

"  Well,  mebbe  you  think  it  a  queer  thing  for  me  to  say, — mebbe 
yon  reckon  yon  know  h  ea  well  ea  anyhod7,*^<bat  it'a  my  opinion  that 
White  Vkdet  ia  in  bve  with  yon.'* 

"Widimef' ^jaoahtedtlie editor, ma hopekm  nrtomahmept  Ihit 
at  laat  gave  way  to  an  ineradnlooB  and  ineaiatible  lang^ 

A  alight  touch  of  pain  passed  over  Mr.  Bowers's  dejected  face,  but 
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left  the  deep  oatlinoB  tei  witk  a  rude  dignity.  "Xti^a  to"  he  said, 
slowly, — **  thoo^  •■  ft  joong  mitt  and  a  gay  feller,  ja  jsay  think  ii^a 
fbiuiy*'' 

**No^  Hoi  fmuix,  hak  a  taniUb  falimdar,  Mr.  Boma^  fiir  I  give 
yott  mj  word  I  know  nothiag  of  die  ladj  and  bave  never  lefc  ejee 
1900  her/' 

**No,  but  Bhe  iia^  ou  you.  I  r^au't  siiy/'  contiaued  Mr.  Bowers, 
with  sublime  nmveU,  *'  that  I'd  ever  reooguiiie  you  from  her  description, 
but  a  woman  0'  that  kind  don't  see  with  her  eyes  like  yon  and  me,  bat 
with  all  her  senm  to  ooot^  and  a  heap  more  that  ain't  senses  as  we 
know  'em.  The  aama  ifea  thai  aeed  down  thnmgli  the  bmah  and 
ferns  in  the  Snaunit  wooda,  the  same  ean  that  heetd  the  muaio  of  the 
wbid  tiiilin'  through  the  pines,  don't  see  yon  with  my  eyes  or  hear 
you  with  my  ears.  And  when  she  paints  jron,  it's  nat'ril  for  a  woman 
with  that  pow'ftil  mind  and  ^j^mud  idees  to  dip  her  brush  into  her 
hearths  blood  for  warmth  and  cx>lor.  Yer  srailin',  young  man.  Weil, 
go  on  and  smile  at  m%  my  lad,  bat  not  at  her.  For  you  don't  know 
her.  When  yon  know  her  stoiy  as  I  do^  when  yon  know  she  was 
made  a  wiih  ate  abe  «v«r  knew  what  it  waa  to  be  a  yow^  woman, 
when  yon  know  that  the  man  she  marned  never  ondentood  the  kind 
o'  otitter  be  was  tied  to  no  more  than  ef  he^d  been  a  steer  yoked  to  a 
Morgan  oolt,  when  ye  know  she  had  children  growin'  up  around  her 
afore  she  bad  |::;iven  over  bein'  a  sort  of  child  herself,  when  ye  know 
she  worked  and  slaved  for  that  man  and  those  children  about  the 
house— her  heart,  her  soul,  and  all  her  poVful  mind  bein'  all  the  time 
in  the  woods  along  with  the  fliokerin'  leaves  and  the  shaddeie,— >wliett 
ye  mind  eha  oonldn't  get  the  small  wqrs  &  tlie  raneb  becanse  she  had 
the  big  ways  o^  Nator'  that  made  il^--4hen  yoa'll  understand  her." 

ImprssBod  by  the  sinoerity  of  bis  viator's  manner,  tonolied  by  fiie 
unexped«d  poetry  of  his  appeal,  and  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity 
of  an  incomprehensible  blunder  somewhere  oommitted,  the  editor  gasped 
almost  hysterically, — 

**  Bot  why  shoald  all  this  make  her  in  love  with  eisf" 

^Besanseye  are  both  gifted,"  retained  Mr.  fiowen^  with  aid  bat 
nneonqncrable  oonvietian;  ''beeanBeye^xe  both,  so  to  iqpeak,  ni  a  line 
o*  idees  and  bnainow  that  draws  ye  togalher,— to  lean  on  each  other 
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and  triiet  each  otlier  ez  pardners.  Not  tliiiL  ye  are  ez:iklv  her  oka]/' 
he  went  on,  with  a  return  to  his  prev  ioua  exas{>eratmg  ndtvetl,  "  thonirh 
IVe  heerd  promisin'  thiii|ps  of  je,  and  ye're  still  young,  but  iu  matters 
0^  this  kind  ther^  is  alkn  one  es  hex  to  be  looked  op  to  by  the  other, 
— 4nd  gia'ndiy  the  wraog  one.  She  iooka  up  to  yon,  Mr.  Editor,— 
it's  port  of  her  'polity , — es  she  looks  down  inter  the  brosh  end  seei 
more  than  is  plain  to  7011  and  me»  Not,^  he  oontinoedy  with  a 
oowteoosly  deprecating  wm^  of  ^e  hand,  ''es  you  haM  bin  kind  to 
her — raebbe  too  kind.  For  thar's  the  party  letter  you  writ  her,  thar*s 
the  perlite,  easy',  eoptivatia'  way  you  had  with  her  trals  and  that  boy, 
—bold  on  \" — as  the  editor  made  a  gesture  of  despairing  renunciation, 
—"I  ain't  sajrin'  70U  ain't  right  in  keepin'  it  to  younelf, — and  tbar's 
the  extij  maimy  joa  sent  her  ereiy  time.  Stop  I  she  knows  it  was 
ectry,  for  she  made  a  p'int  o^  gettin'  me  to  find  ont  the  maricet  pries  o' 
po'try  in  papeis  and  msgpaincSy  and  she  reckons  you've  bin  payia'  her 
^r  hundred  per  cent  above  them  figgers — ^hold  on  I  I  ain't  sayin'  it 
ain't  free  and  liberal  in  you,  and  I'd  have  done  the  same  thing;  jei 
the  thinks  " 

Bat  the  editor  had  risen  hastily  to  his  feet  with  flushing  cheeks. 

''One  moment,  Mr.  Bowers,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  ''This  is  the 
mogt  dieadibl  blunder  of  all.  The  gift  is  no*  mine^  It  was  the 
apootaneons  ^$Bmg  of  another  who  reslly  admired  oar  friend's  work, 
—a  gentleman  who—"  He  stopped  suddenly. 

The  sound  of  a  familiar  vofce,  lightly  humming,  was  borne  alon^ 
the  passage;  the  light  tread  of  a  familiar  foot  was  approaching.  The 
^tor  turned  quickly  towards  the  open  door, — so  quickly  that  Mr. 
Bowers  was  fain  to  turn  also. 

For  a  obsnning  instant  the  figure  of  Jack  Hamlin,  liandaonie, 
earelm^  graeefuly  and  oonfiden^  was  firasDed  in  the  door-way.  His 
dark  eyes^  with  their  habitoal  soom  of  his  average  fiUow-man,  swept 
sopwoilioady  over  Mr.  Bowers  and  rested  fiir  an  instsnt  with  esiemiBg 
familiarity  on  the  editor. 

"Well,  sonny,  any  news  from  the  old  girl  at  the  Summit  f 

"  No-o,"  hastily  stammered  the  editor,  with  a  half-hystoriosl  laugh. 
"  No,  Jack.   Excuse  me  a  moment" 

"  AJl  right ;  busy^  I  sesb  MiuHa  ma§am/* 
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The  piotare  vanished,  the  frame  was  empty. 

"  Yott  mbf"  qwitinued  the  editor,  tanung  to  Mr.  Bowers,  **  there 
liM  beta  •  nuateke.  I— ^  bat  be  etopped  eoddoiilyat  the  eehea  £we 
oi  Mr.  Btnpem^  etiil  ixed  ia  the  dinotka  of  the  vmiaheil  figiura 

"Arejwiaif* 

Mr.  BoweiB  did  not  reply,  bat  slowly  withdrew  his  eyes  and  tamed 

them  heavily  on  the  editor.  Then,  drawing  a  longer,  deeper  breath,  he 
picked  up  his  soft  felt  hat,  and,  moulding  it  into  shape  in  hin  hands  m 
if  pv^Mnng  to  pat  it  on,  he  moieteped  hia  dry  gnyieh  lip%  and  said, 

gmUyr- 

Friend  o'yonnr 

^Ym,^  eeid  the  editor, — ^"Jeek  Hmalin.  Of  eonne  you  know 

hinf" 

«  Yea." 

Mr.  Bowers  here  put  h\n  hnt  on  liis  he^id,  and,  after  h  pause,  tamed 
round  slowly  ouoe  or  twice,  as  if  he  liad  foi^tten  it  and  was  still  seek- 
ing it  Finally  be  saooeeded  in  fiuiding  the  editor's  band,  and  shook 
it,  albeit  bis  own  trembled  aBghtly.  Then  he  said, — 

nokon  yon'ie  i%bt.  Tfaeie^e  bin  a  mistake.  I  see  it  now. 
Good*by.  If  yon'io  erer  np  my  way,  drop  in  and  see  mOb"  He 
then  walked  to  the  door-way,  passed  oiit>  sod  seemed  to  melt  bto  the 
aftmioon  shadows  of  the  hall. 

He  never  again  entered  the  office  of  the  Excelsior  Magazine,  neith^ 
was  any  farther  oontribution  ever  received  from  White  Violet  To  a 
polite  entretly  from  the  editor,  nddcessed  fint  to  White  Yiolef '  and 
than  to  BCrs.  Dektour,  there  was  no  leapooae.  The  thongbt  of  Mr. 
Hamlin's  i^nkad  prapiieey  diatorfaed  him,  but  tint  gentleman,  praocoa- 
pied  in  filling  some  ppofesnonal  engagements  in  Saoramento,  gave  him 
no  chance  to  acquire  further  explanations  as  to  the  past  or  the  fatare. 
The  youthful  editor  web  at  first  in  d^j^ir  and  fiUe<l  with  a  vai^ne 
remorse  of  some  unfal£lled  daty.  Bat,  to  his  surprise,  the  readers  of 
the  magazine  seemed  to  survive  their  talented  oontribntor,  and  the 
fbTerish  life  that  had  been  thrilled  by  her  song  in  two  months  had 
apparently  focgotten  her.  Nor  waa  her  voioe  lifted  fiom  any  alien 
quarter;  tihe  domestic  and  ibreign  preas  that  had  eohoed  her  lays 
seemed  to  respond  no  limger  to  her  nttenmoe. 
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It  is  possible  that  Bome  readers  of  these  p^gti  Biay  remember  a 
piwkMiaohnMiiolftbythcaMnihiiitorMin  whiwinitrnwiwotdid  tfntthe 
volatile  qiini  of  Mr.  Jaok  HudiB,  alighdj  bj  dtoomiluMM, 

pMBod  beyond  then  voioei  at  the  Benoh  of  the  Blind  Fbhan&aD,some 
two  jeaiB  later.  As  the  eiUtor  stood  beside  tlie  body  of  his  fiieod  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  he  uotiood  among  the  flowers  laid  upon  Els 
Her  by  loving  hands  a  wreath  of  white  violets.  Touched  and  dis- 
turbed by  a  memory  long  since  foi^gotten,  he  was  further  embarz^issed, 
as  the  eor%«  dispersed  in  the  Mi^on  grave-yaid|  bj  the  ^parition  of 
the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  James  Bowers  from  behind  a  monamental  ooiumn. 
Tlia  editor  tuned  to  liim  qnioUy. 

''I  am  glad  to aee  70a  hera^*'  he midy  awkwardly,  and  he  knew  not 
why ;  then,  after  a  pause,  I  tmst  yon  can  gi^  me  some  news  of  Mrs. 
Delatonr.    T  wrote  to  ht;r  nearly  two  yearb  a|^n>^  l)iit  had  no  rosjK)nse." 

Tliar's  bin  iio  Mra.  Delatour  for  two  yeara,"  Baid  Mr.  Bovvers, 
contemplatively  stroking  his  beard ;  "  and  mebbe  that's  why.  She's 
bin  &r  two  years  Mrs.  Bowsrs," 

oongratolato  you,'*  said  the  editor;  "bat  I  hope  then  atill 
lemains  a  White  Violet,  and  that,  fat  the  mke  of  Ufesmtnie^  ahe  haa 
not  given  up—?' 

Mrs.  Bowers,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bowers,  with  singular  deliberation, 
•'found  that  makin'  po*try  and  tendin' to  the  oarei  of  a  growiti'-up 
fkmerly  was  irritatin'  to  the  narves.  They  didn't  jibe,  eo  to  speak. 
What  Blrs.  Bowers  wanted--and  what,  po'try  or  no  poVy,  I've  bin 
trjrin'  to  give  her— was  Best  1  She's  bin  havin'  it  oomfiir'bly  op  ait 
my  lanoh  at  Mendocino^  with  her  children  and  me.  Ym,  int!*—iaB 
eye  wandered  aoddntally  to  the  new<-made  giave^— yoall  esooae  my 
myin'  it  to  a  man  in  yonr  profession,  but  it^a  what  most  folks  will  find 
is  a  heap  better  than  r^din'  or  writia'  or  actin'  po'try, — and  that's— 
Beetr 
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KARMA** 

I. 

WITH  all  her  exceptional  mental  training,  there  was  an  almost  child- 
ish ingenuousneaB  in  her  every  word  and  act, — a  simplicity  and 
directne^  oi'  manner  that  invited  every  worthy  confidence :  vet  he  had 
nevor  pnBQined  to  pndM  her.  Behind  that  nMliant  girlialiiieflBy  nat- 
nral  to  her  life  as  azure  to  sky,  h»  knew  some  settled  pow«r,— flome 
forcefQl  intelliirenrc  to  which  a  compliment  would  seem  a  rudeness. 
And,  (Xjeroed  to  plainest  frankness  by  his  very  sense  of  her  pereonality, 
'he  tound  that  it  needed  uo  laiie  couiii^e  to  make  hi^  doclaration.  For 
•wetkB  he  had  attempted  in  vma  to  mviae  some  way  of  aoftening  the 
difficulty  by  preHminarieB,— of  giving  some  turn  to  oooTenation  that 
might  help  him  to  approach  the  matter  by  gentle  degrcps.  But  she 
remained  always  so  invulnerable  to  suggestion, — so  strangely  impregna- 
ble in  her  maidqaly  self-poeHe^^ion  I  ...  To  many  lovers  thus  ill  at 
eaae,  intoition  telle  the  aavantage  of  bem^  alone  vith  the  adored  girl 
aomevhere  beyond  the  shadow  of  walls, — in  some  solitude  where 
Natore  softens  hearts  with  her  silence  and  her  loveliness  and  perpetual 
prompting  of  what  is  tender  and  true, — a  park,  a  wood,  an  umbraged 
lane.  But  to  her.  Nature  and  silence  seemed  to  give  larger  power  to 
awe  him; — the  splendid  lisht  itself  seemed  to  ally  with  her  against 
Um.  He  lived  near  enon^  to  be  often  with  her;  and  thejr  iralked 
mnoh  together  on  quiet  beautiful  country-roads ;  aud  he  never  ooold 
find  oonrag^e  to  do  more  than  admire  her  by  stealth,  while  conversing 
on  subjects  totally  fdreiis^n  to  his  thotights.  But  each  time  more  and 
more  her  charm  bewildered  him :  the  secret  of  ideal  graoe  seemed  to 
lif*  hi  her^-'-that  aomefehine  in  eveiy  motion  and  poise  which  is  like 
melody  made  viaibl%--wliioin  makes  you  think  yon  hear  moaio  when 
yon  see  it 

With  the  pabsiag  of  time  his  ernbarTas.sij)ent  only  grew.  Sometimes 
he  would  even  find  it  impossible  to  maiatain  a  sensible  couveniation, — 
oonedons  of  nothing  but  lus  idolatiy ;  answering  qoeetroos  vaguely,  or 
not  at  all*  •  .  .  Aim  at  soeh  a  moment  of  his  confusion,  one  day, — as 
thev  were  returning  from  a  walk  to  her  home, — she  turned  near  the 
litde  gate,  and,  looking  into  his  face  with  her  archest  smil^ ezdaimed 

— Well,  what  is  it?   Tell  me  aU  about  it  .  • 

XL 

Who  does  not  know  that  luminous  hour  of  Love's  illusion^  when 
the  woman  beloved  seems  not  ft  woman, — never  of  mr^  never  ahaped 
of  the  same  groas  substanoe  fbrming  man, — Imt  a  creature  apart^  nniqae^ 

bom  of  some  finer,  subtler,  pearlier  life  ?  In  her  thr-  lover  no  longer 
beholds  the  real :  she  has  b€KX)me  to  him  so  wontlerfui  that  he  cannot 
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guard  hia  tiecret, — that  he  must  speak  of  her  so  as  to  betraj  himself,— 
fliat  he  Mb  anger  when  oueatioDed  friencle  dedaie  their  tnabilily  to  see 

lliose  marvels  which  he  oieoems  in  her.  And  then,  with  this  exqui- 
gitr  dpliriura  of  tho  senses,  mysterious  ahove  aught  else  in  the  all-cir- 
cling mystery  of  life ; — with  tiiis  wondrous  bewitchment,  sung  of  since 
found  voioe,  yet  ever  uninterpretable  save  as  the  working  magic 
of  Suit  Will  wheiefrom,  as  etheiMlartings  fram  a  etmbiiniiog;:  are  aoola 
thrilled  out ; — with  the  astODiahment  of  woman's  charm  tails  made 
divine, — the  miracle  of  her  grace  and  purity  of  being,— there  comeB  to 
the  lover  a  cruel  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  .  .  .  What  are  you, 
O  man  I  poLsoued  with  pa&iious  and  knowledge  of  evil,  that  you  fihoultl 
think  to  mingle  tlie  lucid  stream  of  her  life  with  the  tuibid  current 
of  your  own?  Were  it  less  than  aaerilege  to  dream  of  it?  All  limpid 
and  fleckless  the  azure  of  her  thought:  would  you  make  it  gn^y? — 
(Inrken  it? — call  into  it  the  cloudings  that  scathe  with  firo?  .  .  ,  What 
are  you,  that  slie  should  make  you  her  chosen  of  all  men, — accept  her 
late  from  you  V  .  .  .  What  are  you,  that  she  should  ever  caress  you, — 
safe  70a  to  touch  her,  to  leam  her  thought,  to  seek  the  infinite  in  her 
qres,  to  know  the  sweet  warm  soft  shock  of  her  kiss? 

Yet  the  illusion  of  her  in  those  hours  of  delicIouH  madness  when  all 
the  veins  burn  with  thirst  of  sacrifice  for  her  take; — tlie  illusion  of  her 
during  all  Uie  tense,  fiery,  maj^n^c  drawing  of  your  life  to  hers  with 
insensate  longing  to  absorb  it  utterly  and  be  therein  impossibly  ab- 
sorbed,— ^to  blend  with  it,  to  die  for  it :  that  illusion,  however  seeming- 
ccla=^ial,  is  less  beautiful,  infinitely  less  admirahle,  thnn  the  complex 
reality  of  her  worth, — if  she  be  indeed  of  the  finer,  rarer  type  of  woman- 
hood,— if  she  be  indeed  one  of  those  marvel lously-spe^alised  human 
flowers  tfiat  bloom  only  in  the  higher  zones  of  aspintional  being, — 
even  at  the  verge  of  God's  snow-Tine.  .  .  .  Have  yon  ever  thought 
what  die  trulj  is, — this  perfumed  chalice-blossom  stored  with  all 
sweetness  of  humnnity? — have  you  ever  dreamed  what  she  is  worth  ? 

.  .  .  For  all  the  myriads  of  the  ages  have  wrought  to  the  making 
of  her.  .^Ex>us  of  struggle  and  blood  and  tears  are  tlie  price  of  hei\ 
And  in  that  she  is  good, — because  of  the  sool-sweetness  of  her,-^  she 
not  the  utmost  yet-possible  ejcprcsoion  of  divinity  working  through 
man  ?  .  .  ,  Think  you  what  her  sweetness  means, — the  free  beauty  of 
her  mind, — the  tenderness  of  her, — the  sensitive  exquisites^  of  her 
being  i  It  signifies  so  much  more  than  she  .  .  I  It  means  the  whole 
history  of  love  striving  against  hate,  aspiration  against  pain,  truth 
a^UDst  ignorance,  sympathy  agsinst  pitilessness.  She, — tne  soul  of 
her  1 — ^is  the  ripened  passion-flower  of  the  triumph.  All  the  heroisms, 
the  martyrdoms,  the  immolations  of  self, — all  stronjj;  soarino^^  of  will 
throueh  fire  and  blood  to  God  since  humanity  bi^an,— conspired  to 
kindle  tlie  fiame  of  her  higher  life. 

And  yet,  pwhaps,  she  is  willing  to  be  yours ! 

Vinwlegsly  your  being  bfv  V)ecome  slowly  intemrhed  with  hers  ; — 
each  life  is  secretly  seeking  union  with  the  other  through  interweaving 
of  wishes  uuoonfeased.    Within  her  charming  head  are  thoughts  and 
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dnuns  and  bdidb  about  yon.  Scmndiinff  sfaadowy^—sn  emaoation  of 
700,  an  illanoa,<^ha8  entered  into  that  Umpid  life,  and  tinted  all  ito 

thinking,  as  clearest  water  is  tinted  by  one  touch  of  eoein,  and  flushes 
thraiij'h  %vifh  rose-color  of  dawn.  Her  blood  has  learned  of  you  in 
the  biiud  sweet  piok  chambers  of  her  li^— quickens  its  throbbing  at 
the  adio  of  year  atep,  at  the  sound  of  yonr  vmoe  .  .  •  even  at  the 
remembraaoe  of  your  &oe.  In  aleep  she  speaks  to  yon, — to  yoar 
Eidolon, — ^to  the  shadow  of  you  apotkeoeind  by  the  wondrous  mirror- 
ing of  her  girl*9-love.  Her  wis!)e<^  arf>  of  vnu  ;  hor  plans  arc  phapcn 
for  you :  some  thought  you  uttered  ha.s  lumn  utilize<l  in  that  secret 
splendid  architecture  of  faith  bciug  builded  within  her  dainty  brain, 
wae  it  real  enot^^  strong  enoogh,  flawleas  enough  to  acrve  for  so  boly 
a  use? — or  itas  it  sleazy  and  false, — ^ready  to  yield  at  the  first  un- 
looknd-fnr  presHMTc,  and  bring  down  with  its  breaking  all  the  charming 
gracious  hbric  iimooently  confided  to  its  support? 

— Have  I  the  generowB  skill  to  make  her  happy?  .  .  .  Mm  I 
the  methods  of  wealth  to  keep  want  fiur  from  her?  .  .  .  Havel4ihe 

force  to  wrestle  with  the  world  for  her, — and  win  ?  .  .  .  Am  I  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  from  all  harm?  .  .  .  Shall  I  be  able  to  provide 
for  her  and  for  her  childi-en  in  all  things,  should  death  come  suddenly 
to  take  me  away  Are  these  all  the  honest  questions  that  you 

ask  yoorself  ?  And  having  asked,  and  found  the  power  to  cry  out  Yet 
to  every  asking,  do  you  think  you  have  asked  enough  ?  .  .  .  Nay  1  sneh 
questions  are  Dabble  to  other  qtiestions  which  selfishness  or  ignorance 
may  have  prevr-ntf^  you  from  askin[r,  but  which  it  remains  your  duty 
to  demand  :  your  duty  to  her, — your  duty  to  the  future, — ^your  duty  to 
mankind, — ^your  duty  to  the  Sopreme  Father  of  all  Ute  and  love. 

.  .  ,  For  what  purpose  was  slie  formed  ?  .  .  .  Surely  to  be  Ioved« 
,  .  .  Rut  for  what  pnr|>oee  loved?    Ah  !  never  for  yours  alone! 

Only  for  the  divme  pur^>06e  came  she  into  i^ing, — this  Love- 
Kindler, — foam-bom  out  of  life's  sea-hittemess  under  the  lashing  of 
all  the  Winds  of  pain.  And  through  her,  as  through  each  so-far-per- 
Acted  form,  the  eternal  Will  is  striving  to  bring  souls  out  of  Night 
into  the  splendor  of  that  time  wlieu  the  veil  between  divine  and  homan 
shall  have  bciu  taktn  away. 

In  her  beauty  is  the  re&urrec^on  of  the  fairest  past ; — in  her  youth, 
the  perfection  or  the  present;— in  her  girl-dreams,  the  promise  of  the 
To-Be.  .  .  .  Million  lives  have  been  consumed  that  hers  should  be 
mi\i]r  admirable ;  countless  minds  have  planned  and  toiled  and  agonized 
that  thought  might  reach  a  higher  and  purer  power  in  her  aelicate 
bruin  countless  hearts  have  been  burned  out  by  suffering  that  hers 
might  pobe  for  joy innomerable  ^es  have  lost  their  light  that  hers 
might  be  filled  with  witchery; — innnmeraUe  lips  have  pmyed  £br  lifi» 
that  hers  might  be  kissed.  .  .  . 

And  can  you  dare  to  love  her  without  i^hofltly  fear? — without  one 
thought  of  all  the  hopes,  striving,  sacritiaB,  sufierings  which  created 
her  ? — without  terror  of  your  weurd  responsibility  to  the  past  and  its 
dead  pains,«to  all  those  vanished  who  tsboied  that  ahe  ndght  see  the 
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light?  Nnmbflrlen  tiMT^ may  Inve  been :  jet  how  antpeifably  vute 

Ifae  multitude  of  pquImIHmb  involved  D7  bv  iu^le  slender  ca^t> 

ence  1  Not  to  the  wcrificial  {Mist  alone  are  you  reflponsible,  but  to  the 
mysterious  I'o-Come  also  and  much  more, — and  to  that  Unknawab!« 
likewia^  work  ine  within  and  beyond  ail  time, — that  Will  which  is 
GoodiWM.  .  .  .  Throiigh  her  yoang  heart  thvobs  miilj  Ihe  whole 
God^Futnn :  its  love,  its  faith,  its  hope  are  8eddn|;  then  ii4|iiiBkcD^'— 
•11  flowiP'tRBe  folded  op  in  the  bud  «f  her  eiqoiaite  lifik  .  •  . 

m. 

.  .  She  did  not  appear  mrpriaed  when  he  ntteared  hie  wish:  ehe 
onlj  beoune  a  Utile  BerioM^  and  met  hb  goe  wilhoiit  one  align  of 
ibyneH)  as  i°ihe  made  Answer 

— **  I  do  not  yet  know.  ...  T  am  not  sure  you  love  me," 

— **0h,  could  you  but  try  me  i — what  would  1  n<^  do  I  .  . 

Placid  aaaoDlptave  her  fiee  femained,  whtte  her  fine  silky-shadowed 
ejea  obeerved, — as  widi  a  ouiiNia  doobting  a7mpath7^<-^the  paarionale 
eagerness  of  his  l(x>k. 

— "  But  I  do  not  approve  of  those  words^''  she  said.  "  If  I  thooghl 
joa  meant  all  that  is  in  them,  I  might  not  like  you." 

— **  Why?**  he  queried,  in  sorprise. 

^"Because  there  are  so  many  things  one  should  not  do  for  any- 
body. .  .  .  Would  you  do  what  yon  aoapected  or  knew  to  be  wrong 

for  the  purpose  of  pleasmg  me?** 

He  wfw  afraid  to  answer  at  once  ; — but  she  read  his  thought  in  the 
quick  hut  bluijh  ihiiL  followed  it, — and  the  blush  pleased  her  more  thaa 
bia  worda. 

•—"I  do  not  really  know,'*  she  resumed,  after  a  moment's  silenoe^ 
—moving,  as  she  f?poke,  to  pluck  a  flower  from  the  neiehboring  hedge, 
—"I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  ought  to  allow  myself  to  like  yon. 

.  .  .  Her  expr^ioD  of  doubt  made  him  happy, — suddenly,  wildly 
happy.  Hia  heart  filled  fiill  almost  to  breaking  with  the  delight  of 
her  worda:  yet  he  could  imagine  nothing  to  say  or  do.  He  feared  thia 
fltrange  girl, — feared  her  as  much  as  he  loved  her.  .  .  .  Forfhllja 
minute  she  played  with  the  flower  in  silenoe, — and  that  minute  seemed 
to  him  very  long.  The  flower  photographed  itself  n|x>n  liis  brain  with 
a  vividness  that  remained  uodimiuishea  tu  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
was  a  purple  aster.  .  .  . 

— "  Let  me  tell  you,** — she  oontumed  at  last,  kdldng  afcmight  into 
his  eyes  with  her  clear  keen  sky-gray  frankness, — "  let  me  tell  you 
what  to  do.  .  .  .  Go  home  now :  then, — as  soon  as  you  feel  able  to  do 
it  properly, — write  out  for  me  a  short  history  of  your  life  ;---ia8t  write 
down  ev^^ything  yon  feel  you  would  not  Uke  me  to  know.  Write  ity^ 
and  eend  it  .  .  .'* 

—  "And  then?**  he  asked,  as  she  paused  a  little. 

—  "AikI  thon  r  shall  tell  you  whether  I  will  mairy  yoo^"— she 
jQ^iished,  resolutely.  .  .  .     Now,  good-by  !*' 

.—"But,"  he  persisted,  clinging  almost  desperately  to  the  slender 
hand  extended, — "  yon  will  beliiBve  me  •  •  •  ?^ 
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^'<How  bdim  yoat ...  If  I  did  Bdt  Aink  I  ooaM  bdim 

she  answered,  sarprised  into  ntnrniMwn^  and  at  onoe  withd rawing 
hand, — "  I  should  already  have  told  yoa  vajr  plunljr,  No  K' 
— "  Only  that  I  love  you,"  he  explaiiied. 
She  only  smiled,  and  repeated, — 
— «Good47r 

IV. 

.  .  .  WrUe  out  for  me  a  short  history  oj  your  Itfe;  ,  ,  ,  lerUe  down 
wenMi^g  you  fed  you  woM  npi  ^  .  • 

So  easy  a  task  it  saemed  that  he  homed  homeward  filled  with  Ae 

impulse  to  do  it  nt  oooe, — Wondering  at  the  Irnfrth  of  the  way  in  his 
impatience  to  bt^in.  ..."  Then  I  shall  tell  yoa  wJi/iher  I  wifl  rruirry 
you,  .  .  Something  Joyous  iilied  his  wliole  bein^  witli  lightness 
and  ibroe^ — ^the  eHizir  or  hope  t  He  thought  of  the  duty  impMed  on 
him  ae  almost  pIeatanfaIe,"-witiioat  knowing  why.  •  .  .  Pemapa  be- 
cause in  reviewing  our  nvrn  fanltfl  we  ni^  wont  to  compaaeionatc  00^ 
selves  as  victims  of  circumstances,  and  to  betray  our  weaknesses  to  a 
friend  is  therefore  to  invite  the  consolation  of  sympathy  with  our  own 
self-pity.  .  .  • 

But  iStoB  eagerness  was  of  the  moment  only, — ^the  moment  of  ner- 
vous reaction  suooeeding  suspense,  before  be  had  yet  time  to  think.  In 
a  little  while  it  passed  away  nnrler  t!ie  influence  of  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  uudertaking  was  serious  enough  to  decide  his  whole  life. 
A  single  phrase  mieht  lose  him  incomparably  more  than  he  had  gained, 
— might  even  oondiemn  him  irrevocably.  And  the  indulgent  manner 
of  her  own  woids  reooned  to  him  as  a  eentle  caution  aguost  impol- 
eiveness : — "  A  9  mon  09  yoa  fed  able  to  do  U  properly  V 

And  ere  reaching  home  he  had  ceasefl  to  feel  at  ail  confident.  TTu- 
expectedly,—- one  after  another, — there  had  recurred  to  him  oertam  in- 
eidenti  of  nis  eareer  as  a  yonng  man  which  could  not  be  written  down 
with  ease.  The  simple  recollection  of  them  came  with  a  little  sharp 
shock :  a  young  man  s  follies,  of  course,  but  folUes  that  could  not  be 
recorded  without  extreme  care  of  exprassion.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  JEoerytJUng  you  feel  you  toouid  Tioi  like  me  to  know,  .  .  J* 
Sordy  she  oodid  not  have  understood  the  fall  possible  significance  of 
her  command  \  Neither  oould  she  suppose,  unless  most  strangely  inno- 
cent, that  men  were  good  like  women  I  .  .  .  But  what  if  she  could  and 
did  8uppo<*e  it  ?  Tn  that  event,  the  faintest  reference  to  certain  passages 
of  his  life  must  cause  her  cruel  surprise.  .  .  .  "  B^ierythvng  you  fed  you 
would  not  Uke  me  to  know.  ,  .  "   Ail  or  nothing  1 

And  he  found  himself  almost  startled  by  this  first  definite  compre- 
hension of  the  duty  to  be  performe<l, — tlie  problems  to  be  solved, — 
the  delicate  subtile  severity  of  that  moral  test  he  had  so  lightly  wel- 
comed as  a  relief  from  love's  incertitude. 

V. 

To  mika  a  longh  draft  of  all  tfaaft  ought  to  be  wnttsn,  and  then 
ameod^  f^M^  oomprasB^  cocved^  and  reoa|i/ir*4iad  fint  iqp|wsiMd  (ohim 
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the  nedUnl  waj  of  obeying  her  wiahes.  Bat  anlMeqiMni  nfltetfon  led 
him  to  bdieve  that  Mflh  a  neliiod  involved  temptatioii  to  vanity  of 
style,  coTiocit  of  phrase, — general  insincerity  of  expre«wioii.  With  his 
fn^hly  acquired  right  to  the  hope  of  winning  her,  there  began  to  stir 
aad  expand  within  him  a  seu&e  of  gi-atitude  unspeakable  to  the  giver, 
and  a  new  oourage  of  tnutfolneaB  likewne,  wfaicfa  momeiilMnlj  oon* 

?|aered  his  doabta.  No :  it  would  be  more  loyil  to  write  down  eaoh 
act  as  it  came  to  meraorv, — simply,  bravely,  candidly,— and  send  her 
the  original  record  in  its  plain  gpotitnnwns  sincerity.  .  ,  .  For  a  little 
while  he  felt  himaelf  exalted  with  zeal  ut  irankiieaB, — with  high  resolve 
to  master  bis  aensltiveneeB, — to  ovemile  any  aeeret  wish  to  appear  better 
than  he  waa. 

.  .  .  But  after  having  remained  more  than  an  hour  at  hb  desk,  he 
found  this  sm)nd  conrage  of  purpose  also  fail  him.  The  record  of  his 
childhood  and  early  youth, — even  the  detailed  narrative  of  his  first 
struggle  in  tiie  world  of  adult  effort,  with  a  heart  still  fresh,  timid, 
loving, — ^bewildered  by  tiw  g^eat  attiring  abont  and  beyond  it,  like 
eome  cage-bom  creatnre  loosed  in  a  wood, — all  this  had  not  been  diffi- 
cult to  write.  There  wa?^  nothing  in  it  thfit  he  oould  not  feel  willing 
she  should  know.  But  thereafter  the  course  of  his  duty  seemed  frau^rht 
with  peril ;  and  all  his  former  doubts  and  fears  came  thronging  back  to 
bannt  him.  It  ww  not  going  to  prove  ao  easy  to  make  aa  he  had  Ibr 
one  fboliah  moment  presumed  to  believe, — this  confession  of  sins !  .  .  • 

And  the  dismay  of  difficulties  unforeseen, — the  fear  of  making 
known  to  her,  oven  by  intimation,  matt<>rs  which  he  had  ko  oft^n  rc- 
counteii  to  friends  without  a  thought  of  shame, — b^an  to  excite  within 
him  an  unfamiliar  indefinable  feeling  of  moral  bewildermoit.  How 
atrangely,  how  violently  sneh  inoidenta  shifted  their  color  when  brooght, 
even  by  fancy,  into  the  atmosphere  of  luminous,  passionless  puritj 
which  enveloped  her !  Conld  it  he  ytmsihle  that  he  had  never  before 
lookui  at  th  in  save  in  artiiidal  light, — under  the  delusive  glare  of 
some  iiicLilioujs  nioralily? 

.  .  .  J^mything  you  fed  you  would  not  Uke  meio  huw,  .  .  Yet 
why  falter?  Surely  the  aweet  command  itself  implied  the  promiae 
of  all  |K)s.sil)Ie  pardon  !  .  .  .  And,  after  all,  the  only  feasible  way  of 
obeying  it  would  he  that  wliirli  he  had  thought  of  at  the  outset, — to  set 
everything  down  bluntly,  and  then  reshape  the  whole, — ameliorate  the 
fi>rm. 

...  But  even  thus  the  taak  exacted  more  painful  thinkine  than  he 

had  l)een  able  to  foresee.  So  many  impressions  had  become  blarred  or 
effaced  in  hii^  rememhrflnoe  ! — ^there  were  links  niici,sing  bctwe<'n  inci- 
dents ; — there  were  memoiiesj  of  acts  without  rewilection  of  j)re<:tx](  nts 
and  impulses, — without  record  of  those  circumstances  which  alone 
conld  mitigate  their  aspect  of  perversity.  .  .  .  Tea,  it  was  true  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  appear  any  better  thdm  he  was  ;--^t,  in  her  eyes, 
at  least,  he  dare  not  suffer  Inmself  to  seem  wor<5e.  .  .  .  Slowly  and 
carefully — in  the  pau'^es  of  his  nervous  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
for  houi^, — he  elaborated  another  page  ...  a  page  and  a  half,  of 
letter-paper.  Then  he  vead  over  all  that  he  had  written. 

Hm  firae  homed  at  the  mere  thooght  of  tboae  lines  being  eeen  by 
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liar.  "Nevfr  f  lie  oried  ool  aloiid  t»  Umself,— ^nevw  oouM  I  nod 
her  ^bt^V  ...  It  would  htve  to  bo  modified — ^totally  modified  in 
MNM  wij.   Yet  to  change  it  enough,— without  innnoenty, — without 

positive  untruthfulness, — seemed  almost  impossible.  And  this  wa-s 
what  he  had  thought  himself  able  to  do  immediately !  .  .  .  Could 
she  have  divined  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do,  when  she  had  said, — 
so  tkmij  and  diitinelly  in  that  aoft  penetnting  Tom  of  hen, — A§ 

.  .  ,  Darkness  found  him  still  at  his  desk  ;  and  the  tank  did  not 
seem  to  him  even  fairly  begun  :  all  its  difficulties  appeared  to  multiply 
and  to  mtk»  more  and  man  ooafhsion  inhia  nind  m&  longer  he  thought 
about  them.  He  lif^ted  his  lamp,  and  woi^ed  on,  hour  afler*hoar, — 
atn^liog  with  the  stony  hardness  of  statements  which  no  skill  of 
honest  verbal  chemistry  could  soften^ — trying  to  remodel  sentence 
already  rewritten  a  score  of  times.  ...  It  was  long  past  midnight  when 
be  roee  from  his  desk  overweary,  and  resigned  iiis  writing  to  seek  repose, 
— otteily  aatoonded  at  the  reanlt  of  this  atiange  obli^ition  to  testify 
i^inst  himself  in  the  secret  high  coort  of  honor, — to  estimate  the 
moral  value  of  his  li&  by  the  simple  measure  of  one  sweet  girl's  idea 
of  goodness.  .  .  • 

He  laid  himself  down  to  rest ;  bat  the  cool  peace  of  sleep  would  not 
oome :  his  thought,  heated  to  pain  by  all  the  emotions  of  the  day,  still 
burned  on, — flaming  and  smouldering  by  turns.  Sometimes  he  saw  her 
eyes,  her  smile, — ^fanded  he  oould  hear  her  voioe ; — then  his  unfinished 
mannseriyt  seoned  alwajrs  to  rise  up  magnified  between  them, — ^Uke  a 
great  white  written  eortain  wavering  soundlessly,  with  ominoos  distor- 
tions of  meaning  in  every  undulation.  Then  he  would  try  to  review 
all  that  he  had  penned,  only  to  remember  involuntary  errors  or  to  de- 
tect insincerities  compelled  by  the  vain  effort  to  make  some  compromise 
between  absolute  frankness  and  positive  deceit, — until  his  thought  would 
drift  baek|  nndireoted  by  any  purpose,  into  the  nest  Bat  always, 
sooner  or  later,  he  would  find  hunsuf  sharply  recalled  as  by  a  sudden 
fear  to  the  remembrance  of  the  present, — of  her, — of  her  last  worda^— 
and  the  white  nightmare  of  his  unfinished  confession. 

.  .  .  Bepeatedly  he  strove  to  ^uell  this  mental  agitation, — to  win 
bnok  internal  calm  by  lessoning  with  that  onoe  more  self-asBerting  con- 
sdenoe,  now  recognixaUy  aggressiy^  whidi  had  been  so  long  dumb 
that  he  believed  it  appeased  when  it  was  only  sullen, — reduced  to 
silence  by  some  false  ana  subtile  casuistry,  but  never  conciliated.  He 
sought  to  find  excuses,  apol<^es,  explanations  for  his  faults, — marshal- 
ling in  memory  all  mitigating  cnenmstanoeB  of  each  yielding  to  guilty 
impulse, — endeavoring  to  eonvinoe  himself  of  the  insignifioanoe  of  an 
act  by  optimistio  judgment  of  its  conseqnsnoes.  Inexperienos  was  so 
blind } — youth  could  delude  so  cruelly !  .  .  .  And  yet  were  not  many 
men, — men  like  he, — made  wiser  and  better  by  their  early  follies, 
stronger  by  their  weaknesses  ? — souls  tempered  into  self-mastery  through 
ener  and  .regret,  aa  steel  throogh  fire  and  water?  .  .  .  Was  he  not 
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of  these?  Might  she  not  so  absolve  bim, — mfkx  him  to  love  her? 
Dftre  he  iiut  hope  that  she  would  pardon  him  ail  that  he  oould  fullj 
forgive  himself? — and  auielj  there  waa  nothing  heoonld  not  fofgive 

himself  .  .  .  except — 

— Bkccept  .  .  /  Ah  I  there  he  had  beea  more  than  weak,  more 
than  foolish,  worse  than  selfish  I  ...  In  that  inetanoe  at  least,  oon- 
eeienoe  had  oonibted  all  argument, — eoorned  all  oonaohtion.  It  was 
not  an  error :  it  was  crime, — unmistakable  wiokednees.  No  studied 
elimination  of  details  could  make  it  otliervrise  appear  in  that  which  he 
had  to  write.  He  luul  known  that  fault  so  well  for  what  it  was  that 
he  had  trained  hia  maid  never  to  dwell  upon  it, — disciplined  hia  roool- 
lection  to  avoid  it.  .  .  .  And  with  the  onxning  memory  of  it,  there 
soddenlv  revived  other  kindred  r«DQC»nbranoe8  of  shame  and  pain: 
things  before  forgotten,  because  of  his  long  effort  to  rffarc  from  the 
mental  cliart  of  liis  life,  a  whole  zone  of  years.  But  now,  every  mark- 
ing thus  obliterated, — all  the  reefs  and  shoals  and  drifiinfl;  wrecks  of 
old  etorm-eoaoes, — bad  risen  into  visibilily  again.  .  .  .  Never,  never 
oould  he  tell  her  of  these !  .  .  . 

Then  he  must  Io6c  her, — lose  her  irrevocably  I  And  losing  her, 
what  could  life  be  worth  to  him?  To  lose  her  would  \ye  to  lose  him- 
self,— his  higher  self, — all  tlie  nobility  of  tliat  new  being  into  which 
his  love  for  her  had  lifted  him  up.  True  it  was  that  she  had  ever 
seemed  placed  bj  her  loftier  nature  beyond  bis  reach , — ^that  he  had 
entered  into  the  pure  repose  about  her,  feeling  as  an  intruder,— aa  one 
having  wandorcd  nnbidaen  with  rainienf  h!ood-hcsprink1efl  into  some 
Bernphic  peace,  and  trembling  for  the  moment  nt"  banisiiojent ,  yet  with 
unhallowed  feet  held  fast  by  strangest  speii  uf  bliss.  .  .  .  And  never- 
theleas  was  she  not  all  In  all  his  complement, — light  to  hia  shadowing, 
snow  to  his  firs,  strength  to  his  weakness  nature  evolved  with 
marvellous  appositeness  for  union  with  hi^  own?  Not  that  he  conld 
presume  to  deem  himself  thus  worthy,  but  that  she  might  render  him 
80  much  more  worthy  by  loving  him!  ...  To  lose  her?  .  .  .  All 
that  his  aspiration  had  ever  imaged  of  ideal  bnman  goodness,  all 
that  bis  heart  had  ever  hungered  for,  responded  to  her  own  dear  name! 
— ^nav !  bdbre  her  he  found  himself  daaled  as  by  divinity,  so  tran- 
scendently  were  all  his  dreams  surpassed.  .  .  .  To  lose  her?  He  alone, 
out  of  the  thousands  destined  to  seek  in  vain, — the  myriads  deluded 
by  hope  of  winning  the  Woman  never  to  be  known, — he  only  had 
been  uted  to  find  his  IdeaL  Had  he  then  Ibond  her  only  to  kse  her 
forever? 

—  "  Everythifig  you  feel  yoxi  would  not  like  me.  to  know."  .  .  .  Did 
she — ciHild  she — suspect  there  were  incidents  of  his  life  which  he  dared 
not  write?  Had  she  simply  decided  to  checkmate  his  wooing  by 
forcing  him  to  acoept  a  aort  of  moral  chess-^pw  of  whidb  she  had 
foreseen  every  possible  move  from  the  beginmng?  .  «  .  The  pitiable 
PUS  pi  ci  in  pori-lipd  in  a  moment ;  but  there  spmng  up  at  once  in  the 
place  of  It  his  tiret  impulse  to  positive  insincei  ity.  Could  he  not  de- 
ceive her? — might  he  not  diaserable?  Over  and  over  again  he  asked 
himself  tiie  qoeBtbn,— justifying  and  condemning  his  weakness  by 
turns;  and  each  time  her  vrords  flashed  back  to  him  :^ — ^  WcM^d^ 
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whaiycuthcn^ht^fdtiohemrongtopleaaemef*  .  .  .  ^Yes,  I  wouIdP' 
he  onoe  paasioiiatdy  cried  oat  in  answer ;  and  then  felt  htaak 
agpin  in  the  dark  for  the  oowardioe  of  the  idknowl^gment.  .  •  .  But 
even  tbongh  he  would,  he  knew  that  he  could  not.  £ven  were  he  to 
write  a  lie,  he  could  n*)t  meet  her  and  maintain  it,  with  her  eyes  upon 
his  face :  they  had  uttermoBt  power  over  kim — power  tu)  of  life  and 
deatfa,---4hoee  fine  gray  tweet  nMsmerio  e^es  t 

.  .  .  Then  what  was  he  to  do?  Confem  himself  a  criminal  by 
pfiying  hor  to  foreign  the  test  aftor  having  begged  her  to  prove  him? 
.  .  .  AbIc  iier — ask  d'riith's  own  Soull — to  take  him  to  herself  with 
that  black  Iklsehood  in  his  life?  .  .  .  Write  her  all, — and  die?  .  •  . 
Write  nothing,  tnd  disappear  fomer  ftom  the  world  to  iriiuoh  ahe 
beloB^?  .  •  • 

vn. 

Yet  why  this  intensifying  dread, — like  the  presage  of  a  great  pain  ? 
.  •  .  Why  had  he  always  feared  that  alight  girl  even  while  loving  her? 
•^feared  her  onreasoningly,  like  a  sapematonU  heingy^measoring  his 
every  thought  in  the  strange  reatreint  of  her  presenoe?  .  .  .  How  in* 
perfect  his  love,  if  perfect  love  rastoth  out  fear  I  Tm|)erfect  by  ?o 
much  as  his  owii  nature  wa>^  imp*  rlW  t  ;  but  he  had  loved  less  perfectly  . 
with  never  a  thuugiit  of  fear.  .  .  .  By  what  occult  power  could  BOB 
make  him  thus  afinidt  Perhaps  it  was  lees  her  simple  bamty^  her 
totally  artless  grace,  which  made  her  nnlike  all  other  women,  than  the 
quiet  settled  conscimi^ness  of  this  secret  force.  Assuredly  those  fine 
gray  eyas  were  never  lowered  before  living  gaze :  ^he  seemed  as  one 
who  might  look  God  in  the  face.  .  .  .  Men  would  qualify  such  sense 
of  power  as  hers,  "  strength  of  ohaiaoter"  bat  the  vaeue  term  signi- 
fied nothing  beyond  the  reoognition  of  tibe  power  as  a  Was  the 
fiujt  itself  nninterpretable? — a  myafeaiy  like  the  mysteiy  of  li&T 

vnL 

.  .  .  But  imperoentibly,  all  Bel^aestuniing  weakened  and  oeased. 
Weariness  be^n  to  nood  his  thought, — ^like  some  gray  aUent  xUaog 

tide,  spreading  and  drowniiip^.  Ideas  slowly  floated  up,  half-formed,— 
soft  and  cold.  .  .  .  Then  darkness, — and  a  light  in  the  dai  knmR  tliat 
illumined  her, — and  the  sense  of  some  strange  interior  unknown  to 
h!m. 

He  saw  her  in  that  filmy  light,  imponderal^y  pdsed,  with  ghost- 
liest grace  made  visible  through  some  white  vapor  of  veils; — the 
glossiness  of  her  arms  upliiled  for  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  seeming 
the  radiance  of  some  substance  impossible, — like  iumiuous  ivory.  And 
this  soft  light  that  orbed  and  bathed  her,  held  some  odorous  ciiarm, — 
thin  souls  of  fiowexa, — &int,  fiunt  porfbme  of  dream-Uossomsi.  And 
he  knew  that  she  was  robing  for  her  wedding  with  him. 

He  Btood  beside  her :  the  soft  spheral  lignt  touched  him.  .  .  ,  All 
around  thera  was  a  great  pleasant  whispering, — the  whispering  of  many 
friends  assembled,  lie  looked  into  the  penumbra  beyond  her,  and  saw 
smiling  &oes  that  he  knew.  Some  were  of  the  dead;  hat  n  sssmed 
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riffht  Hwf  dMNild  be  thaw.  Worid  tbejr  amik  thiw  mM  fhef 
whisper  so  lundly— 4f  (kejf  knew  .  .  .  f 

And  there  arose  within  him  a  weird  interior  amng  to  tell  all;— 

and  that  knowledge  of  self-nnworthiness  which  had  hannted  him  in 
other  hours,  suddenly  returned  upon  him  with  the  enormity  of  a  night- 
mare,— irresistible,  appalling, — litce  a  sense  of  infinite  orime.  Then  be 
knew  that  he  most  tell  her  elL 

And  he  began  to  speak — to  confess  to  her  each  hidden  biemith  of 
his  life, — pa'«ionately  watchinq;  her  face, — feeling  for  her  power  to 
torgiv* tV-arfully  seeking  1o  learn  if  her  pure  hate  of  evil  might  ex- 
ceed the  mtmsure  of  her  »ouDii  sweet  human  love.  .  .  .  Yet  now  she 
seemed  not  haman :  all  transfigured  she  had  beoooM  I  And  those  whUe 
shapes  enfolding  her  were  surely  never  bridal  veils^  bat  vapory  wings 
that  rose  above  her  p^oldrn  head,  ;ind  swept  down  curving  to  her  feet. 

.  .  .  Angel! — but  with  a  v.  Oman's  heart !  .  .  .  For  she  only  smiled 
at  his  words,  at  his  fears^  with  com^^issionate  lovineneas, — with  tender- 
ness as  of  matormd  indmgenoelbr  the  fblUesof  aehild,  •  •  .  Ahl  hot 
all  his  follies  had  not  besn  trivial; — thevs  weie  oCfasn  she  never  ooald 
forgive.  .  .  . 

But  still  she  H8tene<1, — pmiling*  one  hearing  nothing  new.  with 
'  sympathy  of  strange  foreknowledge, — ail  the  while  with  supplest  sleiMier 
arms  uplifted,  weaving  her  marvellous  hair. 

And  he  knew  that  all  those  there  assembled  heard  his  evexy  sylUble ; 
— ^yek  be  ooald  not  bot  speak  on, — charging  fnmsdf  with  crimes  he 
had  never  wrought,— calumniating  his  lire,  even  as  victims  of  inquisi- 
torial torture  shrieked  out  self-accusation  of  impossible  flins.  But 
always,  always  she  lanehed  forgiveness, — and  those  in  the  drciing 
shadow  likewise  ^-^and  he  heara  them  oommending  him,~-oommsiid* 
Ing  his  saorifa,  his  sinoerity,  his  love  of  her:  infimtely  indulgent  ht 
him. 

Yet  the  more  tin  y  praised  him,  the  preiitor  became  his  fear  of 
making  one  last  avowal, — of  uttering  that  which  was  the  simple  truth. 
For  a  weiid  doabt  seized  upon  him, — a  doubt  of  their  meaning;  and 
with  the  growing  of  it,  all  seemed  to  tresoheronsly  change.  .  .  •  And 
the  &oes  of  the  dead  were  sinister; — ^tbe  murmuring  hnsnsd :  even  she 
no  lonc^r  smiled.  .  .  . 

He  would  have  whisfK  ml  it  to  her  alone  ;  but  ever  as  he  eniip;l]t  to 
lower  bis  voice,  more  piercing  it  seemed  to  sound, — cutting  through  the 
stillness  with  frightfiil  andibilitj,  like  tiie  rtbliatioD  of  a  possessing 
r^irit  .  .  •  And  then,  in  mad  despair,  ceasing  to  hope  ibr  secrecy,  he 
uttered  it  recklessly, — vocifemtcd  it, — reiterSed  i%  crsshod  it  into 
thdr  hearing  with  the  violence  of  a  blasphemy. 


All  vanished! — there  was  only  darkness  about  him,  the  darkness 
of  real  night.  .  .  .  Still  trembling  with  the  terror  of  his  dream  he 
hefird  his  own  heart  beat,  and  SMue  slow  distant  steeple-bell  strike  out 
the  hour  of  four. 
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Kot  through  that  restl<^"^  "'S^'  alone,  but  thr<>ng;h  many  nightn 
succeeding  to  weariest  davs  of  selT-quostioning  and  self-record iug,  oon- 
scieaoe  unrelentingly  reveugtAi  every  pasL  repudiation  of  its  oounsel. 
Tk^  wSbBC  day,  he  imld  (Mr  np  «  certain  page  and  begin  it  tfreehy  hot 
eadi  time  mif  to  hear  thai  Tindictive  inner  voioe  make  protest, — deny 
hi.>  right  to  any  palliating  word.  And  when  everythinji;  else  had  been 
wriUon,  tlie  inexorable  Ccn?«or  still  maintained,  still  refused  to  attenuate, 
the  self  proscription  penned  upon  that  page.  Neither  hj  finest  analysis 
of  motives  and  drcumatanoeB  oonveigiug  u>  tiie  ftnlt^  nor  by  any  poeri- 
ble  deduction  out  of  oonaeqaenoee^  oooM  the  Uaoknen  of  the  fact  be 
diminished :  the  great  blot  of  it,  spreading  either  way,  strangelv  dis* 
colored  the  whole.  .  .  .  Without  that  pa^^  his  manuscript  ooiild  offer 
at  the  very  worst  only  a  if-cord  ut  toIli(i>  hurtful  to  none  so  much  as  to 
hirasdlf ; — with  it, — read  through  the  smirch  of  it, — ^no  other  error 
avowed  eoidd  aeem  innooDoaa  enough  to  demand  her  abeolution. 

And  the  days  wheeled  away,  filing  off  hw  weeka^— and  a  new 
anxiety  beg^n  to  shape  for  hira.  The  mere  prolon^tion  of  his  silence 
was  betraying  him.  Already  she  might  have  divine<l  his  moral  oow- 
urdioe,  and  decided  against  him.  Before  this  imminent  menace  of  what 
he  ftiured  nuwL  he  iofaoA  hinaelf  flnaUjr  toiified  to  a  leaolve, — as  one 
leaps  into  flood  fnm  fire.  He  turned  one  morning  to  his  manuscript 
for  the  decisive  time,  re-read  once  more  the  ever-scored  page,  feverishly 
copie<l  it,  fo]de<l  it  up  with  the  rest,  enveloped  and  addressed  the  whole  ; 
and  theu,  feeling  luevitable  danger  of  another  moment's  hesitation, 
he  hurried  out  and  dropped  the  manuscript  into  the  nearest  letter-box. 


Then  he  became  appalled  at  what  he  had  done.  .  .  .  Seldom 

does  the  whole  potential  meaning  of  a  doubtful  act  consent  to  reveal 
itself  while  the  act  is  yet  only  oontera plater!  ;  and  that  sudden  expansion 
of  significance  which  it  assume  immediately  upon  accomplishment^ 
may  form  the  most  painful  astonishment  of  a  lifetime.  ... 

Oh !  the  anblte  protean  treachery  of  worda  on  paper  I — words  that, 
oolj  spoken,  aeamed ao  harmless ; — that  once  embodied  and  coiled  in 
writing,  chanire  nature  and  de\  elop  teeth  to  gnaw  tlic  brain  that  gave 
them  visible  form  I  The  viewless  fluttering  spoken  wonl  is  thrice  plead 
fot :  bv  the  tone  which  is  the  heart  of  it,  ami  its  best  excuse  for  being, 
— 1^  toe  look  which  aeoompanies  it, — by  the  ciNnmstanoe  which  evokes 
it  Bat  incarnate  it  with  a  single  qnivering  daah  of  the  pen, — and  lo ! 
the  soulless,  voiceleas,  gelid  impersonality  of  a  reptile.  Still,  you  are 
so  far  conscious  only  of  its  chilling  ugliness you  do  not  k?)ow  its 
dumb  cmelty :  it  is  ieigning  iunocuousness  because  its  life  is  yet  at  your 
mercy, — because  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  your  slave.  The  price  of  its 
mannmiarion  la  a  postage-stamp.  Bdease  and  it  will  wiine  throagfa 
all  joor  aool  to  tear  and  to  envenom.  Then  yon  will  be  powttrleea  to 
prsviil  agpnnat  it:  freedom  will  have  given  it  the  invnlneiamlitj  of  air  t 

.  .  .  And  words  that  might  have  been  spared  in  sentences  that 
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should  have  been  reoonsidered, — with  what  multitorn^itv  of  ghastliuasH 
thev  now  swarmed  back  to  madden  him, — biting  into  memory  1  How 
liaa  he  finled  to  diaoem  their  whole  evil  capability , — to  trndefatendy 
whOe  it  was  not  yefe  too  kte^  tiuir  aiiiiBter  power  of  shifting  color 
according  to  position,  accordincr  even  to  the  eye  that  looked  upon  them  ? 
Under  what  hue  wonld  they  reveal  themselves  to  her?  .  .  .  And  not 
one  oQuid  now,  or  ever  again,  be  changed.  He  had  flung;  his  missive 
into  the  maehineiy  of  government ;  end  Already,  doobtnes,  by  steam 
and  iron,  it  was  bang  whirled  to  its  destination  ! 

Yes  I — there  was  still  a  forlorn  ho{)e  !  What  if  he  should  telegn^ 
to  have  the  manuscript  returned  unopened  ?  .  .  .  Btit,  again, — what 
would  she  infer  from  such  a  message?  ...  A  new  confusion  of  d'nib  ts 
and  fears  and  desperate  conflicting  impulses  followed.  But  the  dread 
of  her  inference  yielded  at  last  to  the  yividly  terribk  menace  of  lines 
Uiat  he  bad  written,— ever  becoming  more  frightfully  vidUe  in  remem- 
hnnoe, — visions  that  left  hira  souT-steepefl  m  n  fire-agony  of  shame! 
.  .  .  He  rushenl  out  into  the  street, — hurried  io  the  telegraph-office. 
As  he  entered  it,  he  glauced  aimout  intitiuctively  at  tiiu  mockingly 
pladd  hm  of  the  dock, — and  started,  with  a  senaatioo  at  his  heart  aa 
of  ftlling  in  dreams.  .  •  .  Time  oflen  passes  with  a  lapidity  that  seems 
malevolent  when  the  emotions  are  in  turmoil.  ...  It  was  too  late  to 
telegraph.  The  envelope  had  already,  in  all  likelihood,  been  opened 
by  her  own  hands  1 

ZI. 

It  was  done, — forever  done !  ,  .  He  had  cast  the  die  of  his  own 
fate.  And  the  absolute  conviction  of  his  fiirtlu  r  helploH'inetjS  restored 
him  to  comparative  calm, — subdued  that  passion  ot  emotional  pain 
which  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  coold  endure  no  longer  and 
live.  .  .  . 

Ooold  she  forgive  him?  Might  she  not  be  merciful?  Might  she 
not  have  some  such  intuition  of  the  nature  of  human  weakness  as 
would  impel  her  to  hold  him  pardonable  in  view  of  the  contrition  he 
had  BO  earnestly  expressed  ?  And  might  he  not  place  some  hope  in  her 
Strange  capadhr  of  mdepeodentjudgnMOit,— of  estimating  chazaoCer  and 
action  by  staaasids  wholly  at  variance  with  common  opmion? 

Perhaps.  .  .  .  But  in  her  stiblime  indifference  to  conventional  be- 
liefs, there  was  always  manifest  a  moral  coniidence  steady  aa  the  steel 
of  a  suiveon.  .  .  .  And  there  came  to  him  the  iirst  vague  perception 
of  why  he  hand  Imuv— of  what  he  feared  in  her:  a  penetiatiYe  dy- 
namic moral  power  that  he  fdt  without  comprehending.  •  .  .  The  idea 
of  that  power  applied  to  the  analysiB  of  his  oonfoosiop,  bionght  down 
his  hcnrt  again. 

There  were  three— «nly  thi^  fearful  things  she  might  do :  simply 
condemn  him  by  her  silence ;  write  him  her  refbsal ;  or  summon  him 
to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  all  was  over.   And  the  last  possibility 

seemed  the  moat  to  be  dreided.  Why?  .  .  .  Was  it  because  of  an 
intuition  that  he  mitjht  hmv  something  moro  terrible  than  her  "No"? 
.  .  .  He  remembereii  strange  hours  of  his  iiie  when  the  reality  of  an 
occurrence  ieared  had  pi'oveu  iufiuitely  more  painful  than  the  imagininj^ 
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— though  imcy  had  been  forewarned  and  strained  to  prepare  him  ioc 
the  v«E7  worst  The  imagiDed  won!  had  nmr  been  me  worst:  there 
were  fathomleas  abjnMS  of  worse  behind  it 

And  the  simple  woitI,  "  Come," — solitary  and  imperative, — in  a 
note  received  two  days  later,  suddenly  thickeued  and  darkened  within 
him  this  indefinite  fear  of  an  unimaginable  worse.  So  feels  the  prisoner, 
Isoe  waiting  for  his  doom,— >when  (he  hammering  has  oesaed  to  edio 
in  the  nighty — and  the  tron  doora  grate  open  to  grey  dawn>— end  the 
Mask  sajrs,"  Gome  f 

XII. 

.  .  .  Ab  he  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  hac^ 
been  wont  to  meet)  and  the  faint  familiar  fragrance  that  seemed  a  part 
of  her  life,  smote  softly  to  liis  hrnin, — -he  saw  her  there,  alrmrly  risen, 
as  one  who  knew  his  footstep,  to  take  from  some  locked  drawer  an  en- 
velope he  instantly  recognized.  The  mere  deliberate  swift  manner  of 
the  aet  prepared  nim,  &fore  he  could  see  her  fiioe,  for  the  absence  of 
the  sweet  smile  with  wliich  she  had  always  greeted  him.  She  neither 
asked  him  to  be  seated,  nor  approached  to  offer  him  her  hand,  bnt 
walked  diretrtly  to  the  hearth  where  a  bright  wood  fire  was  leapin?^, 

—  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  burn  this  she  asked,  with  the  missive  in 
her  hand,  and  her  eyes  flashing  to  his  face.  Her  voice  had  the  ring 
of  steeir 

— "  Yes,''  he  responded,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

.  ,  .  Only  one  moment  he  saw  her  eyes, — for  he  tTTrnod  nway  his 
own;  but  that  single  strong  glanee  seemed  to  flame  cold  into  his  life 
like  some  divine  lightning, — incinerating  the  uttermost  atom  of  his 
hope, — oonsuming  the  last  thin  wrapping  of  his  pride,  Uice  a  garment 
of  straw.  For  the  fint  time  lie  knew  himself  spiritnally  stripped 
l)efore  a  human  gaze ; — and  with  that  knowledge  oiitvanisheu  in 
shame  all  the  weakness  of  his  pfi=sion, — all  the  senf^e-h linger  that  is 
love's  superstition.  He  stood  before  her  as  before  God, — morally 
naked  as  a  soul  in  painted  dreams  of  the  Judgment  Day.  .  .  . 

She  tossed  the  written  paper  to  the  fire,  and  watched  it  light  np 
with  a  little  flapping  sound ;  while  he  stood  by, — fearing  what  her  next 
word  might  be.  As  the  flame  »mk,  an  air-current  wafted  and  whirled 
the  weightless  ash  up  out  of  sight.  ...  A  moment  paased,  an'd  it  came 
crumbling  down  ugam,  by  iixikes,  timt  iluttered  back  like  moths  into 
thebhiM. 

— You  say  the  woman  is  dead  V*  she  qoestioned  at  las^  in  a  very 
qaiet  voice, — still  looking  in  the  fire. 

He  knew  at  once  to  which  page  of  his  confession  she  referred,  and 
made  answers— 

— "  It  is  almost  five  years  sboe  sha  died." 

— «And  the  child?" 
The  boy  is  well." 

—  *'  And  .  .  .  your  .  .  .  j'ritruif"  She  ultered  the  words  with  a 
slow,  strange  emphasis, — of  resolve  to  master  some  repulsion. 
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He  \&  still  there, — in  the  same  plaoe." 
Then  tniniog  to  Mm  snddetily,  sho  czdatmed, — ^witii  a  cbange  of 
tone  oeld  and  keen  >s  a  knife : — 

— "And  when  you  wrote  me  thaly  you  had  really  forced  yoaiself 

to  believe  I  might  condone  the  infamy  of  it!  .  . 

He  attempted  uo  rt»ponse, — 6o  terribly  he  felt  himself  judged.  He 
tamed  his  fine  away. 

"  Assuredly  you  had  some  sudi  hope,"  ^  lesumed  ; — "  otherwise 
you  could  not  have  sent  me  that  paper.  .  .  .  Then  by  what  moral 
standard  did  yon  measure  me? — was  it  by  your  own ?  .  .  .  Certainly 
our  imagioation  must  have  pW;ed  me  somewhere  below  the  level  of 
onest  humanity, — below  the  comoion  moral  water-mark  I  .  .  Conceive 
yoanelf  judged  by  the  world — mean  the  xeal  world, — the  world  that 
worlca  and  euflEers ;  the  great  moral  maas  of  truthful,  simple,  earnest 
people  making  human  society  ?  Would  you  dare  to  ask  their  jndp^- 
raent  of  your  sin?  Tiy  to  imagine  the  result ; — tor  by  even  so  emy  a 
test  you  can  immediately  make  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  what 
yoQ  cooftflBed  to  me, — as  a  proof  of  your  aflfeetiool  ..." 

Under  the  soom  of  her  speech  he  writhed  without  reply.  And 
kindled  by  it,  as  fire  by  a  lens  of  ice,  there  Ix'gan  to  burn  within  him 
a  sense  of  shame  to  which  all  his  previous  pnin  was  nothinn^ness, — an 
anguish  so  ina)mparable  that  he  wondered  at  bis  power  to  live.  .  .  . 
For  th^  are  moments  of  weirdest  aguny  possible  in  the  hirtory  of 
natures  that  have  not  learned  the  highest  lesson  of  eadstenoe,—- strange 
lightning-glimpses  of  self-ability  to  su£Per, — astonishments  of  moral  per- 
ception suddenly  expnndef^  Iw'vond  all  limit  proconoeived,- — like  im- 
mense awakenings  from  some  old  dreauiiiig,  ^uie  ntato  of  soul-sleep  long 
mistaken  for  trutli  of  life.  ...  So  sometimes,  to  unripened  generous 
hearts,  flash  the  first  fearful  eertitndes  of  an  ethical  law  stronger  than 
doubt  or  dogma, — the  supreme  morality  at  once  within  and  without  all 
CH'pds,  l>€yond  and  above  all  sceptirisras.  He  was  of  those  for  whom 
its  revelation  comes  never  save  through  pain, — as  (f  rtain  tardy  fniita 
are  sweetened  by  frost; — she  was  of  those  born  into  goodness,  luherit- 
iue  tmth  as  a  cuvine  instinot  And  bj  that  Inatinet  she  knew  lum  as 
it  had  not  been  givoi  him  to  know  himsdf.  • '.  • 

—  "You  think  me  cruel,"  she  resumed,  after  a  brief  silenoe^  "Oh, 
no  ! — T  am  not  cniel ;  I  am  not  unjust.  I  have  made  allowances.  I 
wished  you  to  come  and  see  me  because  in  every  line  of  your  avowal  I 
found  evidence  that  you  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  you  wrote, 
—that  even  yoor  shame  was  merdy  instinotiy^-^lhat  yon  had  no  manly 
sense  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  your  sin.  And  I  do  not  intend  to 
leave  you  in  the  belief  flmt  so  deadly  a  wronp^  can  bo  dismissed, — least 
of  all  by  youn?elf, — as  a  nifTc  folly,  eomi.  thiug  to  Ik-  th()uiz;lit  alx»ut  aa 
little  as  possible.  For  the  iutriusic  vileuesu  oi  it  is  in  no  manner  dimiu- 
ished,  dther  by  your  cheap  remorse  or  by  your  incapacity  to  voAw' 
stand  it  except  as  a  painful  error.  My  friend,  there  are  errora  which 
nature's  God  never  fails  to  punish  as  crimes.  Sometimes  the  criminal 
may  escape  the  }>enalty  ;  but  some  one  else  must  bear  it.  Much  that 
is  classed  as  sin  by  the  different  ei  <Ies  of  different  creeds,  may  not  be 
sin  at  aU.   But  transcendent  sin, — sin  that  remains  sin  forever  in  all 
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himun  ooooepto  of  v^ht  and  wrong, — ein  that  is  a  denial  of  all  thft 

sodal  wisdom  gainfid  By  human  experieuoe  ;>-^or  aooh  sin  there  is  no 
pardon,  but  atonement  only.  And  that  sin  is  yonis ;  and  Grod  will 
sorely  exact  an  expiation." 

—  Is  a  not  enough  to  ioae  you?"  he  sobbed, — turning  at  laat  his 
guop  aU  ftvered  by  despair,  to  seek  her  fine. 

— **By  no  means !"  she  answeied,  with  terrible  composure.  ''That 
is  no  expiation  !  But  what  may  prove  at  best  a  partial  expiation,  I 
now  demand  of  yo!i.  I  demand  it  in  God's  name.  I  demand  it  in  your 
own  behalf.  I  liemand  it  also  as  my  right  .  .  .  My  right ! — mine  I — 
for  yoa  have  wronged  me  also  by  the  consequeooes  or  that  orimei,  O 
my  friend  t— and  you  owe  me  the  ^reparation ;  and  I  demand  it  of  too 
•^es  l^-to  the  last  drop  of  the  dr^  of  the  bitterness  of  it  1  .  . 

Her  merciless  calm  had  passod  :  she  now  spoke  with  pri'^^'ion, — and 
the  force  of  her  ]xission  app&lled  him.  Never  beibre  had  he  seen  her 
face  flushed  by  anger. 

Ton  will  go,  my  fHend,  to  that  man  whom  you  wronged, — 
that  man  who  still  lives  and  loves  under  the  delusion  of  your  midying 
lie, — and  you  will  tell  him  frankly,  plainly,  without  rcsers'C,  what  you 
have  dared  to  confess  to  me.  You  will  ask  hiui  for  that  child,  that 
you  may  devote  yourself  to  your  own  duty ;  and  you  will  also  ask  how 
yoa  may  best  mSk»  some  rqianitioo.  Pboe  your  fortune,  yoar  abili- 
ties, your  life,  at  that  man's  disposal.  Even  should  he  wish  to  kill  yen, 
you  will  have  no  right  to  resist.  But  I  would  rather, — a  thousand 
times  rather  you  should  find  death  nt  his  hands,  thatj  to  know  that  the 
man  I  might  have  loved  could  perpeti-ato  so  black  a  crime,  and  luck 
the  moral  courage  to  make  expiation.  .  .  .  Oh !  do  not  let  me  feel  I 
have  hBea  totally  deceived  in  you ! — prove  to  me  that  von  are  only 
a  oriminal,  and  not  a  cowirdy<-^at  you  are  only  weak,  not  ntlerly 
base.  .  .  •  But  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  Wief  thnt  yon  have 
anything  to  gain : — I  am  not  asking  a  favor ; — am  simply  demanding 
a  right. 

For  one  moment  he  lemained  stonned  by  her  smtenoe  as  by  a 

thunder-bolt  sorpassing  all  possible  expectation  :  the  next,  he  blanched 
to  the  whiben^s  of  a  deiid  man.  She  saw  hira  jiale, — as  thout^h  shocked 
by  the  sudden  vision  of  a  ^reat  peril, — and  wat^-liod  him  fearfully, 
wondering,  doubting.  Would  he  refuse  to  right  himself  in  her  eyes, 
—in  God's  eyes? — must  die  despise  him  otterly  ?  But  no ! — his  color 
came  back  with  a  strong  flush  tmit  made  her  heart  leap. 

— "I  will  do  it,"  he  made  answer,  in  a  vwce  of  quiet  reisolve. 

— "Then  go!"  she  said,  with  no  change  of  tone.  Her  face  be- 
trayed no  gladness.  ...  A  moment  more,  and  he  had  passed  from  her 
presence, — and  she  had  not  suflered  herself  to  touch  his  vainly  out- 
stretched hand. 


And  a  year  passed. 

.  .  .  She  knew  he  had  kept  his  word, — knew  he  had  olveyed  her  in 
all  things.  "N'one  of  her  secret  four:.  h;id  l>eeu  realm:*!.  He  iiad  totally 
changed  his  mauuer  of  life, — was  living,  self-exiled,  in  a  dii>tant  city 
with  nia  boy/  He  had  written  often  to  h«r, — pleading  passionate  letteia 
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which  were  never  answered.  Was  it  thi^  she  doubted  bim  still?— or 
onlj  that  she  doubted  her  owu  heart  ?  He  could  not  gueflB  the  trotb. 
He  feared  mid  hoped  and  waited  ; — and  season  followed  season. 

Then  one  day  she  received  a  letter  from  him,  bearing  a  post-mark 
that  startled  her^  because  it  revealed  him  so  near, — a  letter  praying  only 
to  be  allowed  to  see  ber,  wbile  passing  tbioagb  tbe  Bobnrb  wbere  she 
lived. 

Another  morning  brought  him  the  surprise  of  her  fegij»  He  kiawd 
her  name  below  the  happy  words :  "  Yfm  may*'* 

XIV. 

...  "I  have  broQ^t  biffl  to  you,"  he  aaid; — ^'I  thought  you 
might  wish  it.  .  .  .'^ 

She  did  not  seem  to  bear, — so  intently  was  sbe  looking  at  the  boy, 
idiose  black  soft  eyes,  beaatifnl  as  a  £iwn's,  returned  all  timidly  her 

dear,  gray  gaze.  And  from  those  shy  dark  orbs  there  seemed  to  look 
out  upon  hpr  the  soul  of  a  d^ad  woman,  and  a  d^d  woman's  pleading, 
and  a  dead  woman's  pain, — and  the  beauty  and  the  fiailly  and  the 
sorrow  that  bad  been, — until  ber  own  soul,  laminous  and  pare  and 
strong,  made  silent  answer : — "  Be  never  ftarful,  O  thoa  poor  lost  one  I 
—only  by  excess  of  love  thy  sin  was :  rest  thou  in  thy  |>pare  !"  .  .  . 
And  something  of  heaven's  own  light,  like  a  softness  of  summer  skies, 
made  all  divine  her  smile,  as  she  knelt  to  put  ber  arms  about  the  boy 
and  kiss  bim, — so  that  be  wondered  at  tbe  sweetness  of  ber. 

And  the  father,  wondering  more,  hid  his  face  as  he  sat  ibere,  and 
sobbing  remained,  until  he  knew  her  light  hand  upon  his  head,  caress- 
ing  him  also,  and  heard  ber  voice  ibnll  to  him  with  tenderness  in- 
comprehensible : — 

— "Suflferiug  is  strength,  m^  beloved! — suffering  is  knowledge, 
illamination,  the  flame  tluit  ponfies!  Sufier  and  be  strong.  Never 
can  yon  be  happy :  the  evil  you  have  wrought  most  always  bring  its 
pain.  But  that  pain,  dearest,  I  will  help  you  to  bear, — and  tlie  burthen 
tiiat  is  atonement  I  will  aid  you  to  endure ; — I  will  shield  your  weak- 
ness ; — will  love  your  boy.  .  . 

For  the  first  time  tbeir  lips  touched.  .  .  •  She  bad  become  again 
the  Angel  of  bis  dreaoL 

Lq/oadu  Beam* 


A  LIVjB  ember. 

OVER  the  old  worm-fence  in  the  meadow  across  the  road, 
Just  where  the  iris  lifts  its  purple  banners  on  hiffh, 
Was  it  a  burning  brand  that  fell  irom  a  buiokeicss  sky, 
Or  but  the  crimson  wings  of  a  starling  there  that  glowed  ? 

Okartm  £enry  LSdm, 
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ROBERT  BROWNlJsG. 

(Wrftttn  by  n  qLifist  to  be  r-^nri  before  ft  meeting  of  ft  'Xfa^ -arh'i^  "'ti  BKOWBlng 
tk}ciely  which  is  to     held  at  Moeely  Homestead,  'Westtield.) 

A WHITER  in  Senhner  aajB,  ''If  Ihad  a  new  Browning  Sodetjr 
in  view,  it  should  be  one  to  show — not,  indeed,  that  the  great 

poet  jii<^t  <If  rid  had  touched  human  Hff»  and  thongljt  at  more  poiuta,  and 
more  truly  and  deeply,  than  any  writer  in  English  since  Shakespeare 
(for  it  may  be  years  too  early  to  preach  that  doctrine) ;  but  it  should 
show  that  Browning  is  not  a  poet  of  aohoolmen,  and  has  no  esoteric 
doctrine  to  teach,  mat  he  is,  before  all  things,  the  poet  of  the  red- 
blooded  human  beinc: ;  of  the  vital,  the  activ(\  nnd  the  vigorous  in  hoth 
feeling  and  intellect;  and  that  he  is  lucid  in  the  highest  sense  in  \\\\\A\ 
that  much-abused  word  is  ever  likely  to  be  applied.  .  .  .  Hm  saue  and 
strong  geniiis  Is  as  sma  to  widen  its  inflaenoe  as  tn  keep  it  while  the 
laittuage  lasts." 

In  selecting  from  the  memories  which  I  retain  of  Robert  Browning, 
I  shall  choose  such  as  will  best  tend  to  oonfirni  the  opinion  of  this 
writer, — ^that  the  great  poet  is  "  not  a  poet  ot  schoolmen,  but  the  poet 
of  the  vital,  Uie  active,  and  the  vigorous  in  both  feeling  and  intellect." 

It  has  surprised  me  to  hear  that  James  Bnssell  Loral,  who  is  him- 
self 80  true  a  poet,  does  not  consider  Browning  a  great  poet  I  know 
it  was  ^id  that  Mr.  Lowell  averted,  when  he  first  went  as  IVfinister 
of  the  United  States  to  England,  that  Rol)ert  Browning  was  better 
known  as  a  poet  in  Boston  than  he  was  in  London.  He  told  Mr. 
Browning  of  an  incident  in  proof,  wlrich  bespoke  more  ftankness  than 
tact  in  its  narration  to  the  subject  of  it  It  was  repeated  to  me,  at 
the  time,  by  Mr.  Browning  himself,  who  secme<l  to  be  quietly  amused 
over  it  Some  well-known  Enr^lishmau,  hearing  Mr.  I»well  speak  of 
Browning's  poetry,  had  asked  Lowell  if  Browning  were  an  American 
poet  ''I  had  thie  pleasure,"  said  Lowell  to  Browning,  "of  sending 
aim  a  copy  of  one  A  yoat  volumes,  and  now  he  is  as  great  an  admirer 
of  your  poetry  as  I  am  myself." 

Those  who  are  intellectually  and  spiritually  in  harmony  with  Rolwrt 
Browning  8  writings  find  even  in  the  intricate  style  of  "  Surdello" 
ample  recompense  ibr  i{&  study.  It  has  been  truly  baid  tliat  only  those 
who  are  fiimiliar  with  '^dmmxfft*  badcffroand  of  Italian  histoir  can 
iblly  nnderstand  its  ohsonrities.  And  iniat  a  marvellous  knowledge 
of  everything  in  the  world's  history  Browning  possessed  !  He  wrote  a 
poem  in  Greek  while  Htill  in  his  teens,  and  to  the  day  of  hi«  death  he 
kept  his  diaiy  m  that  language.  He  possessed  the  gift  of  improvising 
at  the  piano.  To  listen  was  to  be  entranced  as  hy  the  rapt  strains  of 
Beethoven's  compositions  or  of  Mendelssohn's  glorious  melodies,  as  the 
poet's  hands  swept  the  keys,  passing  from  one  theme  to  another;  bat 
yoti  oould  listen  only  once  to  the  ?ftme  stmins ;  the  inspiration  came 
and  went ;  tiie  poet  could  never  repeat  lus  meioditis.   Few  thoie  vrcxe 
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who  knew  of  tiuB  divine  gift ;  for  only  to  ifaoee  wbo  wem  moet  intt- 

mate  with  him  did  he  reveal  himself  in  thie  wiy.  He  Bhanned  every- 
thing like  ostentation ;  and  the  American  journalist  was  misinibnned 
who  wrote  that  when  one  of  Browning's  dramas  waa  performed  the 
po^  could  be  seen  "  surroundod  bv  all  his  satellites."  So  &r  as  I 
imowi  Mr.  Browning  never  attended  •  Browning  meeting,  nor  wiCnened 
the  performanee  <^  one  of  his  plays,  nor  appeared  at  the  supper  given 
after  the  play  was  over.  When A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon'^  was  given 
at  St  George's  Hal!,  in  1886,  Dr.  Fumivall,  on  the  part  of  "The 
Browning  Society,"  oeut  me  tickets  to  fill  one  of  the  two  proscenium- 
boxes,  the  other  being  occupied  by  those  who  were  taking  parts  in  the 
play.  I  had  asked  Mr.  Browning  to  go  with  nu^  and  it  waa  then 
that  he  told  me  he  never  appeared  upon  suoh  ooeasions.  I  saw  Miss 
Browninj^  with  one  of  her  mends  in  the  stalls,  and  sent  for  them  to 
join  me  and  some  relatives  who  were  witli  me.  So  large  waa  the  ioge 
that  Mr.  Browning  might  easily  have  witnessed  the  perfonuanoe  &om 
behind  the  eortain  wiuiont  having  been  recMgniaed  by  tbo  andienea. 
It  will  be  understood  that  a  man  with  ao  much  humility  oi  mindy  when 
aeked  the  explanation  of  an  obbcure  passage  in  one  of  his  poems,  never 
could  have  given  the  answer,  now  going  the  rounds  of  American  jour- 
nals, that  he  "did  not  know  what  it  meant^  but  it  would  repay  the 
que^ouer  to  study  it  out  for  himself." 

Miaa  Browning,  wlio  ia  aometinieB  spoken  of  in  America  as  tbe 
daughter  of  the  poet»  la  hia  sister ;  and  a  more  devoted  sister  never 
Hve(i.  AH  their  days  were  so  interwoven,  after  the  death  of  EHrabeth 
Barrt'tt  Browninc^,  that  T  do  not  think  they  were  ever  separated  for 
a  day.  I  aixiompanied  them  to  Oxford  in  1882,  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Browning,  when  the  honorary  degree  of  ]).CS.l4>  waa  oonftned  upon 
him. 

I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  then,  descriptive 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  "  Commemoration  Day** :  "  Mr.  Browning 
and  his  sister  stopped  with  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Br.  Jowett ;  I  stayed 
with  a  friend  in  her  lovely  old  Queen  Anne  house  near.  About  eleven 
o'clock  on  CSommemoration  Dav  I  waa  aet  down  at  the  gat^  near  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  where  the  privil^;ed  few  assembled  who  had 
tickets  for  the  *  Semicircle.'  I  was  joined  there  by  'Sih^  Browning 
and  Dr.  Jowett.  As  the  rlock  struck,  the  gates  were  thrown  oj>on, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  theatre  was  filled,  packed 
from  the  area  (whore  all  were  standing)  to  the  galleries,  aave  where 
aeati  were  reserved  for  those  who  were  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  orcanist  played  selections  from  Handel,  Weber,  Bach,  and  Glounod ; 
then  *God  Save  the  Queen  and  the  Vice-Chanoellor,  follow*xl  by  the 
Doctors  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  entered  in  procession  and  took  their 
seats.  Next  came  the  candidates  for  an  honorary  d^ree,  aooompanied 
by  the  Re^nt  Profeesor  of  Civil  Law.  Tbeee  remained  standing  while 
toe  yioe-Chanoellor  re:vd  his  address  in  I^tin.  .  .  .  The  ftte  wliidi 
followed  in  Wadham  Grarclens,  that  afternoon,  wa<?  a.s  brilliant  a  scene 
as  could  h<  imagined.  This  is  the  *  warden's  territory  and  never  waa 
a  lovelier  site  chosen  for  a  garden-party.  Tents  sprinkled  the  lawn,  in 
wbioh  refreshments  were  served,  with  hoi-lioaae  gn^,  peaches,  and 
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pineappln  in  Itviah  ptolbstoii.  Gnmps  of  gayly-draned  ladies  with 
their  attendant  cavaliers  were  seated  under  the  spreadii^  branches  of 

the  huge  old  trees,  ce<lni^  of  I/pbanon  and  the  red  beeoh  oversbadowillg 
the  brighter  hues  of  tiie  moving  throng  beneath. 

"  Kobert  Browning  in  his  earliest  prime  could  neva  have  looked 
haadaomer  tbun  on  tlua  oocaaion,  in  bia  aosrlefe  tilk  Mwn,  and  many 
were  the  eyes  that  followed  this  great  poet  as  he  w^ked  amidst  the 
crowd.  At  the  close  of  this  delightful  afternoon  he  took  roe  to  that 
part  of  the  grounds  which  Ruskin  has  pronounced  to  be  the  loveliest 
Hpot  in  Oxford.  .  .  .  The  old  ^y  walls  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  war- 
den's house  close  in  the  three  sides,  and  not  a  soand  broke  the  stillness 
of  that  ezqidaite  spo^  not  eyen  a  sanbeam  pierced  the  ahade.  It  was 
as  one  might  fancy  primeval  solitude  to  have  been.'' 

T  nm  often  asked  where  T  fir-^t  met  Kol^ert  Browning,  and  liow  it 
was  that  we  be(»me  siicli  gtKxl  Irimcis.  He  calhxl  upon  me  in  London 
when  I  was  stopping  at  Olaridge's  Hotel  in  1379, — before  I  had  found 
time  to  deliver  a  letter  of  iotroanotion  given  to  me  by  a  common  friend 
who  wished  to  make  as  known  to  each  other.  Our  friendship  dates 
from  that  first  evening  of  oar  meeting;  although  I  had  not  at  that 
time  fully  awakcnerl  to  his  inspiration  as  a  poet,  my  full  appreciation 
havuig  oeot^  upon  the  poems  of  EiizabeUi  Barrett  Browning.  From 
the  puUlcirtioii  or  her  fiiat  volame  in  America,  her  poems  wen  next  to 
my  bible;  and  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  toand  more  comfort 
in  the  utterances  of  her  sorely-braiaed  spirit  than  in  the  Psalms  of 
David.  My  worship  of  her  genius,  my  gratitude  for  "helpfulness" 
that  I  found  in  her  writings,  were  the  foundation  of  ray  affection  for 
all  that  belonged  to  her.  On  that  corner-stone  was  built  up  the  friend- 
sliip  which  sweetened  my  lile  when  all  I  most  loved  aeemed  to  have 
beoi  wrenched  out  of  it,  and  a  cup  was  given  to  me  to  drink  which 
was  full  of  bitterneff.  Our  lamented  American  poet,  Boker,  had  been 
the  first  to  lead  me  into  studying  Browning's  "  obscurities,"  as  they 
are  called ;  but  Men  and  Women"  was  the  only  volume  that  I  owned, 
np  to  the  time  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Browning ;  while  there  was  net  one 
line  that  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  bad  ever  printed  which  I  did  not 
have  in  ray  possession,  reading  daily  over  nnd  over  my  favorite  poeras 
until  I  knew  them  by  heart.  I  regarded  the  two  poets  as  representing 
in  their  works  the  two  orders  of  poetic  genius  which  Keble  has  classic 
fied  as  primary  and  secondary,— the  wi^s  primary,  the  husband's  sec- 
ondary. It  was  not  until  deeper  insight  came  to  me  that  I  recognijsed 
in  Browning  a  genius  who,  in  his  hours  of  inspiration,  revealed  the  un- 
known to  his  readers;  as  had  Shakespf^re,  whon  before  Harvey's  birth 
he  wrote  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  Childe  Roland"  is  one  ol 
these  inspired  poems.  Years  after  I  first  met  Mr.  Browning,  we  were 
walking  in  Hyde  Park,  one  Sonday  afternoon  in  Jnne^  and  had  seated 
ooiselves,  fiatr  away  from  "  The  Row,"  on  a  bench  under  the  wide- 
spread ing  branches  of  a  tree.  I  askerl  the  poet  what  he  hnd  symboliised 
in  the  dark  tower  and  Childe  Roland's  bnG;le-blast, — thinking  that 
be  had  intended  to  represent,  by  the  tower,  the  stronghold  of  acepti- 
oismy  of  unbelief,  of  mateiialism,  wbicfa  would  be  ium  to  the  grcNind 
when  Science  compreheods  that  the  law  which  develops  sound  dmlops 
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«vei7  natural  law  in  the  universe,  and  thai  at  tlie  fint  blast  nWh  abe 

}>1o\vs,  with  this  knowledge,  the  dark  tower  must  cramble,  opening  up 
Buch  fields  of  research,  beyond  its  walk,  as  the  imagination  of  man 
haB  not  yet  oonoeived  to  be  poisiiibiey— ^ven  to  the  imderstanding  of 
ihe  sympathefcie  attnodon  mcfa  hokb  the  atan  in  their  nlaoBB  and 
controls  thdr  advance  and  recession.  Mr.  Brovnnin^  replied  tibat  Cttiilde 
Roland  was  "only  a  farvtaisie"  that  he  had  written  it  "because  it 
pleased  his  fancy."  As  I  interpreted  to  him  its  meaning,  in  thn  light 
of  Xeely's  discoveries,  he  listened  with  interest,  and  a  amOe  of  doub^ul 
meaning  played  over  bia  features ;  far  Mr.  Browning  never  ezpreaMd 
any  iaiui  m  this  "  modem  Prometheoa/'  aa  to  ilia  oommapaial  aoooaaBy 
which  I  so  fully  believe  in.  Keely's  success  as  a  discoverer  ia  already 
attninpfl  and  insured  to  him  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  leading 
scientist  lu  America  that  Keely  haa  partial  control  of  some  unknown 
force.  The  suooesstui  application  of  the  discovery  to  mechanics  is  only 
a  qneation  of  time ;  but,  whether  the  daric  tower  of  materialiani  fiiUa  in 
oar  da^  or  stands  until  this  generation  has  passed  awa^,  if  "  efbtt, 
not  success,  makes  the  man,"  as  Browning  wrote,  shapes  his  soul,  foi^es 
his  character,  all  glory  to  the  discoverer  who,  in  years  upon  years  of 
"  dead-work/'  is  paving  the  way  for  the  triumph  ot  spirit  over  matter. 

One  Chriatmaa  ovenine  when  we  were  amnsing  ouieelTea  by  giving 
Mr.  Browning  subjects  and  rbymei  for  sonnets,  I  gave  the  rhymes,  and 
"  Keely's  Disoove^'  as  the  subject.  Much  more  expeditiously  than  I 
had  written  down  tho  rhymes  to  which  he  wafl  to  ronnne  himself  in  its 
composition,  he  wrote  the  sonnet.  The  time  will  come  when  the  world 
will  look  upon  this  sonnet  m  an  inspired  prophecy,  the  dosing  lines  of 
wlileh  are  aa  ftUowa : 

AH  wp  can  dreftin  of  loveliness  witbin,— 
AH  ever  hoped  for  by  a  will  intense, — 
This  shall  one  dftj  be  palpable  to  sense 

And  earth  beoome  to  heaven  aldn. 

Mr.  Browning's  &cility  for  verse-making  was  oilen  the  means  of  enter- 
taining hia  moat  intimate  irienda.  I  once  ojpoied  a  letter  from  George 
Bancroft  in  Mr.  Browning^s  prcaenoe,  in  which  the  historian  mentioned 

the  near  approach  of  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  I  proposed  to  the 
poet  that  he  should  write  a  message  from  himself^  which  X  would  cable. 
Almost  as  quick  as  thought,  he  wrot^ — 

Bancroft,  the  message-bearing  wire, 

Which  flashes  my  all  hail  to-day, 
Moves  slowlier  than  the  heart's  deaiie 

That  what  hand  pens,  tongae^  adf  ad|^t  ear. 

My  last  letters  from  Robert  Browning  were  dated  November  9,  No- 
vembei  18,  and  November  26, — the  day  before  he  fell  ill,  reaching  me 
the  very  hour  that  he  was  dvii^  allowing  for  the  difference  in  time 
between  Yenioe  and  Philadelphia,  thb  nandwritiiig  ehowed  no  traoa 
of  weakness,  the  characters  aa  firm,  in  the  closely-written  lines,  a.s  ev^, 
and  no  aUoaioa  made  to  illneaik  In  tiie  letter  of  Norembw  9,  Mr. 
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Browning  alluded  to  a  «ble|miii  whidb  I  had  reodved,  befbra  I  left 
London,  fiom  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  the  UniTOiaity  of  Pennaylvania, 

informing  nre  that  in  his  oj)ininn  '*  Kaly  lias  command  of  some  un- 
known force  of  most  vpomrltrtnl  mechanical  power."  Mr.  Browning 
wrote,  Beeing  must  be  believing  in  my  case :  still,  for  your  sake  I 
flhould  be  contented  most  obeerfoUy  to  pesa  with  tboee  who  dnbeUevad 
in  the  steam-engine  and  deotric  tel^raph.  When  Kedy  provtt  him- 
■elf  to  be  Vulcan  I  consent  to  be  ^loraug." 

When  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Furnivall  to  select  one  of  Browning's 
poems  and  write  my  explanalioa  of  its  obscure  passages  in  a  paper  to 
be  read  before  "  The  Browning  Society'*  in  London,  I  declinea ;  for  I 
knew  that  the  poet^  like  Aneroedi  the  novelist,  wuhed  hie  reaoeia  to 
reach  the  kernel  in  the  way  best  suited  to  their  lines  of  thooeht  or  of  be- 
lief. I  once  met  Anerbaeli,  and  in  conversation  he  wjw  asked  whether 
Irraa,  the  heroine  of  his  romance  *'  On  th*^  Heights,  "  had  exil^  her- 
self from  court  on  account  of  guilty  remorbe,  ur  to  make  atonement  for 
having  violated  her  sense  of  duty  in  an  innocent  attsdinient,  which  she 
fled  to  escape  from  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  it  was  more  than  fiiend- 
ship  on  the  part  of  tiie  king,  and  dangerous  for  herself.  Auerbach 
replied  that  he  had  purpfwely  left  it  in  doubt,  in  order  that  each  reader 
might  put  his  or  her  own  cuustruction  upon  Irma's  course.  To  the  pure 
in  thought  she  was  not  the  king's  mistress ;  to  the  "  camal-minaed'* 
man  or  woman  no  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,  in  the  sen- 
tence "  The  go<l8  were  abroad  that  night.''  So  with  Browning,  whose 
poems  rnch  reader  deciphers  to  suit  the  reqnirements  of  his  own  natnre. 
Ilence  the  diversified  constructions  put  upon  the  religious  poems  of 
Browning,  interpr^ing  God  and  His  laws  as  best  uuits  the  already- 
formed  belief  of  die  leviewer,  or  critie,  or  journalist^  who  comments 
upon  them.  The  modem  definition  of  infidd<~"  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  what  I  bclirvf^" — sustains  the  wisdom  of  Browning's  coiirse  in 
not  makinti;  rUiar  what  his  own  belief  was,  as  far  as  any  sect  is  con- 
cerned. Ail  who  are  in  full  svmpachy  with  the  poet  in  his  views  find 
no  obecuri^  in  his  religion, — ^fed  no  doubt  tluU  he  exponnds  the  gospd 
after  the  teachings  of  our  Holy  Master,  rather  than  after  the  teadiings 
of  the  Jewish  high-priests,  or  the  dogmas  and  creeds  which  Lccky  com- 
pares to  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  "  And  this  is 
life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  seoty'' — ^to  know  God  as  revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  taught  that "  the  Alpha  and  Om^  of  religion  is  U>ve  to  Gk)d  and 
to  man,'  the  entire  surrender  of  our  will  to  God's  will,  and  that  all 
that  God  wills  mnst  be  for  the  best.  Of  such  are  the  teachings  that 
we  find  on  every  page  of  Browning's  most  profound  poems  ;  and  the 

fK)et  lived  up  to  his  teaching,  in  lull  measure  of  faith  and  of  loyalty, 
n  parting  with  him  once  be  said  to  me,  Remember,  wherever  yoa 
■le^  if  you  need  me  send  for  me.  I  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  serve  you."  There  was  an  element  of  the  ti;odHke  in  the  complete- 
ness and  the  tenderness  of  his  love  for  those  whom  he  held  closest, 
which  made  him  seem  to  them,  at  times,  as  if  he  were  of  more  than 
mortal  mould,"— more  than  ma«  man :  jet  he  made  no  such  preteonon. 
He  gloried  in  hdng  as  God  made  him,  saying  of  himself,  I  am 
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m&n^  mm,  uid  aoihiaK  more. 
I  my  put  forth  mgel'e  plmmge^  onoe  lawmaadi  oat  not  bafcm. 

To  one  of  bis  cboeen  friends  wbo  said  to  bim  in  nartii^  (when  most 
miezpeotedly  oalled  away  (mm  tlie  plaoe  where  with  IfiflB  Browning 
they  were  passing  the  season  together)|  Remember,  I  have  loved  jon 
with  the  best  and  meet  endmiiig  love— aoul  love^"  he  wrote, 

Not  with  my  Son],  Love  I— bid  no  soul  like  mine 
Lap  fliee  anNnid  nor  leave  the  poor  Sense  ioob. 

Robert  Browning  had  more  friends  among  noble-bearted  women  than 
fall  to  the  share  of  many.  One  of  these  women,  whom  it  was  a 
privilege  to  hear  in  conversation  with  bim,  so  brilliantly  gifted  is  eheif 
writes  to  me  from  LoDdon,  January  6,-~ 

"You  have  been  so  much  in  my  mind  and  heart  diirins;  these  last 
sad  weeks  that  even  at  the  |>eril  of  bcin^  intrusive  I  feel  that  I  must 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  you  across  the  Atiuntic  Uow  dear  Browning 
loved  and  admired  yoa  I  know  better  than  most  people.  He  spoke  of 
you  always  enthusiastically  and  with  true  discrimination.  He  was  not 
one  to  invest  any  friend,  however  dear,  with  ideal  perfwtnr^ ;  he  snw 
clearly ;  he  had  the  true  poetic  insight  which  discriminated  between  the 
sham  and  the  real ;  and  what  a  heart  he  brought  to  love  where  he 
love  1  His  death  has  dianged  everything  for  me.  Life  can  never  be 
the  same  again ;  hot  one^B  own  loes  sinks  into  nothingness  befora  the 
world's  loss."  .  .  . 

Yes,  "Browning's  death  has  changed  everything*'  in  life  for  tho«se 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  love  and  sympathy,  "  proffered  in  largess 
such  as  great  souls  give."  It  was  at  his  request  that  I  made  my  home 
in  London,  in  order,  he  stid|  we  might  live  near  to  each  other  to 
the  end  of  onr  lives  npon  earth.  Christmas  Day  I  wm  always  to  dine 
with  them  ;  and  even  wheri  T  had  relatives  Ptopping  with  me  nt  Christ- 
mas, they  were  invited  to  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  met  with  a  warm 
welcome  from  him  and  his  sister.  Our  plans  to  meet  at  San  Moritx 
in  the  summer  of  1888  were  interfered  witii  by  all  that  happened  to  me 
that  fateful  year ;  but  I  retamed  to  London  in  November,  1888)  taking 
my  last  Christmas  dinner  at  his  honse  in  De  Vere  Gardens,  and  plan- 
ning for  our  summer  together  at  San  Moritz.  But  again,  wave  after 
wave  of  trouble  swept  me  off  my  feet,  and  I  was  too  much  of  an  invalid 
to  car^  out  my  plans. 

From  every  quarter  of  the  globe  letters  oome  to  me  filled  with  sym- 
pathy, from  tJioee  who  knew  of  the  strooff  ties  ^\hir]i  for  ten  years 
had  drawn  ns  closer  and  rVwr  in  the  hallowed  bou<1s  of  friendship. 
"  Any  one  can  love^  but  few  have  the  capacity  for  friendship,"  wrote 
George  Sand. 

]pWm  Florenoe^  *'Oaida*'  writes,  Deoember  28,  ''I  esnnot  let  the 
year  end  without  telling  you  how  grieved  I  am  at  the  loes  of  the  great 

and  gracious  life  so  intermingled  and  aasociated  in  friendship  with  your 
own.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss.  I  j^hnll  never  forget  that  I  owe  ta  you 
the  inestimable  privily  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  and,  I  think,  of 
his  petsonal  sympathy.  ^ 
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TIm  kmed  fliillior  of  *'llie  Nmnericd  Bm  of  tiio  Solar  8?8lem" 
writeB  to  me  ander  date  of  December  13,  "  While  the  death  of  Kobert 

Browning  is  of  course  the  world's  loss,  I  am  thinking  of  it  more  as 
yours.  It  must  indeed  be  a  deep  personal  gri rf  to  ynn  to  lose  oat  of 
your  life  one  who  has  been  so  true  and  ao  profound  a  friend.  I  am 
taaj  bqrood  words  for  yoor  sorrow.  I  shall  always  remember  with 
warm  satiafiMstioii  the  pleasant  Snnday  afternoon  I  had  In  his  oompany 
at  your  house  in  London/' 

No  one  knows  better  than  these  friends  what  consolntinn  T  found 
in  my  friendship  with  Robert  Browning,  and  how  he  had  hel|)ed  me, 
with  his  never-iailing  sympathy,  to  bri^ze  over  torrents  that  else  miust 
have  swept  me  awa^.  while  he  lived,  I  ftlt,  whatever  aflBiotions 
befell  me^  whoever  mig^t  misonderstand  my  motives  of  adioD,  or  mis- 
represent and  censure  me,  that  his  trust  in  me  would  remain  unsliakcn, 
that  he  would  defend  me  to  the  end.  "  Friendship  to  naturpj5  larg-p  nnfl 
oompreliensive  in  sympathy  means  attachment  as  warm  and  strong  as 
life  itself,  enthnsiasm  of  personal  interest,  fidthfhlness  unto  death." 
The  poem  On  the  Heightii"  in  my  last  volome  of  veroee^  was  written 
to  Robert  Browning  on  Easter  Sunday,  1882. 

The  son  of  tfio  poot  (Rnhrrt  Bnrrett  Browninc::)  is  an  artist  of  much 
talent,  whose  works  in  |i;iinting  and  fWilpture  are  better  known  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England  even,  receiving  honorable  mentiou  in  the 
Baria  and  Bnusela  Suon  ezhibitioDB.  I  nave  always  kept  in  remem- 
branoe  Comte^o  axiom  that  "Iv^  wlio  renders  another  a  servio:  merits 
some  return,"  and,  not  having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  pcreonally,  it  was  never  in  my  power  to  do 
anything  lo  prove  my  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which,  through  her 
writing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  me.  When  I  heard  that  her  son  was 
an  artist  I  determined  to  give  him  an  order  for  aome  portnuts  that 
I  wished  to  have  painted ;  but^  finding  that  some  of  his  pictures  re- 
mained unsold  on  ar^oonnt  of  their  being  too  large  for  anything  but 
public  institutions,  I  proposed  to  buy  one  of  them  for  the  Philndelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  instead  oi  having  the  portraits  painted.  I  * 
made  mj  adeotion,  and  asked  the  prioe.  His  fiither  at  ones  gave  me 
the  inoture,  declining  to  name  a  price,  on  the  ground  that  it  woald  be 
of  benefit  to  his  son  to  have  it  placed  in  a  gallery  in  America.  I  re- 
fused to  accept  the  picture  as  a  gift,  and,  remaining  firm,  Mr.  Browning 
finally  name<l  tiie  nuxlerate  sum  which  I  paid  for  the  picture.  At  a 
later  date  I  purchased  the  two  pictures  that  I  gave  to  the  New  York 
and  BoiAon  Art  GallericBy  thna  carrying  ont  ray  desire  to  evince  to  the 
eon  my  gmtHode  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  help  I  had  found  in  his 
mother's  po<^mR.  T  hope  others  have  testified  their  n;mtitnde  in  the 
same  way  to  the  artist  son,  among  the  manv  who  have  received  fresh 
strength,  from  the  writings  of  Rooert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

*^  Love  cancels  gratitude,"  it  is  said,  and  that  it  is  so  is  part  of  my 
creed ;  but  I  like  nppreoiatioii,  though  I  do  not  like  gratitude  from  those 
that  I  love.  Mr.  lirowning  on  more  than  one  oc«»sion  manifested  his 
appreciation  of  my  all  but  worship  of  his  wife  's  ot'iiius.  He  remem- 
bered me  on  my  birthday,  and  days  that  were  not  anniversaries  are  made 
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090  SOBMBT  BEOWHIUQ. 

60  DOW  bj  tibe  gifts  which  he  brought  to  me  npon  tiiem,  and  which  will 
be  held  as  sacred  relics  of  the  closest  and  dearest  friendship  of  my  life. 
Miw  MrMahon  writes  of  such  friendship,  "The  calm  and  disinterested 
afliection  ot  soui  tricnds  is  reserved  for  men  and  women  of  the 
finest  mould.  Let  not  the  world  look  askance  upon  a  relation  so  trae 
ixid  holy  that  it  gkrifica  even  the  oommim  detaila  of  life  and  ie  the 
Dobleet  wrm  that  firiendship  wears."  Among  the  gifts  which  Robert 
Browning  made  T  value  greatly  the  antop^mph  letters  written  to  him 
and  to  Mrs.  Browning  by  men  and  women  of  genius,— ^mong  them 
one  uf  Tennyson  to  himseli,  and  one  of  George  Sand  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. Ab  each  volmne  of  the  last  edition  of  his  poems  oame  ant,  he 
bfonglit  it  to  me,  inscribing  his  name  at  my  request.  Scarabcei  wnidi 
Mr.  Barrett,  his  brotber-iu-law,  brought  from  Eiy^tj  intaglios  collected 
in  Italy,  quaint  old  books  tlnit  he  thonj^ht  wonki  interest  rae,  daintily- 
bound  c»jiiinieijtarics  on  hife  \vm  ks,  which  had  been  sent  as  gifts  to  him, 
exquisitely  gotten-up  "Bita  Irom  Biowning/'  bottles  of  rare  Tokay 
from  Hnngaiy,  wen  shaied  witii  me  in^e  eenerosity  of  his  great 
beurt;  but  my  most  pntisoB  possession  ia  tbe  Florentioe  brooch  which 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Browning.  When  lier  son  was  engaged  I  thought  it 
shoiila  ]h  long  to  his  fiano^?,  nnd  I  took  it  to  her.  I  think  she  paw 
teui:u  in  my  eyes  ^  X  gave  up  my  treasure,  iur  she  would  not  keep  it, 
and  it  was  returned  to  me. 

Robert  Browning  was  justly  prond  and  very  fond  of  his  aon'a 
lovely  American  wife,  Fanny  Coddinprtnn,  of  New  York.  She  was  a 
devoted  daughter  to  hini.  It  was  in  her  home  in  Venice,  Palazzo 
Bezzonico^  that  the  yo^i  died.  In  a  letter  iirom  her  dated  January  4 
the  wfitn  some  partioolarB  of  hia  illness  and  death,  whieh  she  sajs  "was 

•  "a  ^ing  close  in  every  respect  to  such  a  noble  lifeu  ...  He  had  been 
80  full  of  life  and  was  so  happy  in  our  new  home  that  when  his  illne^ 
came  it  wa?  like  n  thnnder-boit  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Fronj  the  first  the 
doctor  told  me  that  lu8  heart  was  weak  ;  he  ^ot  better  of  the  bronchitis, 
but  day  by  day.  witlioul  pain,  he  became  wt^er  and  more  weak  until 

<  the  end.  ...  He  was  glad  that  bis  illncas  had  happened  in  Yenice, 
and  not  in  London ;  and  he  was  tooohingly  ffiati^l  for  all  that  we 
tried  to  do  for  him  to  have  him  once  more  well  again  :  Qod  knows  it 
was  our  best.  But  his  time  to  go  had  come  ;  and  we  all  feel  grateful 
that  it  come  as  it  did,  that  his  ^lUog  asleep  was  so  peaceful.  The 
coinoidenoe  of  '  Asolando^  coming  oat  ue  daj  he  left  this  earth  seemed 
most  appropriate,  with  its  profdietio  cfiilogae  t  The  ceremony  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  last  Tuesday,  was  beyond  words  impressive  and  as  one 
would  have  desired  it  to  be  in  every  way.  Pen  was  immensely  tonohed 
by  the  fitting  music  to  his  mother's  b^utiftil  words.  .  .  .  Poor  Aunt 
^riana  1  Her  loss  has  made  a  great  change  in  her :  she  has  felt  it 
terribly.  She  bas  been  ▼erjT)  veiy  ill  firom  tbe  sIkmIc.  She  is  better 
now,  tnough  she  hardly  leaves  her  room  vet.'' 

l^bert  Browning's  son  writes  to  me,  from  London,  on  the  aame  date 
as  his  wife,  "  My  father  died  without  pain  or  suffering  other  than  that 
of  weakness  or  weariness.  His  death  was  what  death  ou^ht  to  be,  but 
rarely  ift—so  aaid  tbe  dootor.  Mj&tfaer  iras  ayeiY  tme  fiiend  of  yours, 
and  70U  iron  in  bis  mind  during  bis  last  boniB.  MjlovisinepaiaUe, 
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of  course,  it  all  seeiua  a  .sceue  ages  past  to  me  now !  You  know 
how  I  found  it  was  impossible  for  his  burial  to  be  in  m^-  mother's  tomb 
in  F]oranoe»  and  how  at  the  laat,  aOer  a  poblio  fanecal  in  Yeokse^  he 
hai  been  laid  by  the  dost  of  Chanoer,  X}i7den,  Oowlej,  and  otiier 
bearers  of  crrrjit  nnmffl  in  our  Abbey  here.  The  ceremony  was  most 
impressive,  and  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  liis 
death  has  evoked  m  very  remarkable.  I  had  do  idea  that  his  popu- 
larity waa  80  extended.  The  lendering  of  mj  moCher^s  lines  was  Terjr 
graod  in  effect,  and  the  abeolate  eileiioe  of  that  vast  assembly  showM 
how  impressive  it  was.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  it 
would  have  been  in  my  power  to  bring-  the  remains  of  my  mother  to 
the  Abbey.  I  was  greatly  tempted  at  one  time,  but  after  much  con- 
sideration I  decided  not  to  do  so.  It  would  have  been  a^nst  my 
filther'e  wishes^  and  Would  have  diqileaaed  the  FloientineB.  My  &th» 
■aw,  in  later  years,  that  the  oemetery  in  Florence  was  cloeed,  and  only 
recently  had  mentioned  to  my  aunt  that,  if  he  died  here,  he  wi?he<l  to 
be  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  or  if  in  Paris,  with  his  father  there.'' 
Enough  has  been  said  of  the  private  life  of  this  great-hearted  poet 
for  yea  to  know  how  fmponiUe  it  wonld  be  for  a  man  with  auch  an 
exalted  natoie  to  answer  inquirieB  made  to  him  of  the  meaning  of 
obscure  passages  in  his  works,  that  it  would  repay  readers  to  study  it 
out  for  tbem'^elves.  There  never  liv^  a  man  who  had  so  little  of  the 
egotist  in  him  as  Robert  Browning.  In  the  prince  of  a  third  person, 
with  one  exception,  I  never  heard  Mr.  Browning  speak  of  himself,  nor 
of  hie  poema.  This  esoeption  was  when  Bishop  Potter  dined  with  him 
at  my  house:  to  him  he  apoke  unreservediy,  for  each  found  in  the  other 
a  kindre<I  spirit.  T  rememhnr  the  poet  |rnve  the  history  of  Paidine, 
and  also  tliat  he  ^^aid  his  curly  poems  wcro  so  transparent  in  their 
meanioe  as  to  draw  down  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  the  critics,  and  that, 
boj  aa  he  was,  this  ridicule  and  oenaoie  atung  him  into  qinte  another 
style  of  writing.  Then  the  oritioe,  who  hacT  not  studied  the  esoteric 
meanings  of  his  writings,  pounced  down  upon  him  for  his  obscurity  of 
phraseology.  It  is  said  of  Rnbens  that  when  the  critics  assailetl  him 
he  answered,  ''My  maxim  is  to  do  well  and  you  will  make  others 
oivioua ;  do  better  and  you  will  master  them.'^  This  seems  to  have 
been  Browning's  aim  also.  He  never  answered  the  crities ;  he  never 
stooped  to  deny  the  fictions  which  "penny-a-liners'*  invented  and 
printed  abnnt  him.  Like  an  eagle  cleaving  honvon's  blue  vault,  this 
great  port  soaretl  l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  ^rth-worms  that  attacked 
him,  mastering  all  envy,  all  criticism,  by  the  ever-growing  appreciatioo 
of  his  writings  whieh  plaeed  him,  yean  sinoe,  "in  the  lank  of  the 
world's  great  poets,  foremost  with  I>Bate  and  Shakeqware*"  Hie  works 
will  keep  g^mn  the  memoiy  of. 

One  who  never  tiirned  h\»  back,  but  marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  deads  would  bxMir, 

N«Tw  dfMmed,  though  right  w€n  wonted,  wrong  could  triampb. 
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<«il  mm  BUSKTEDJ* 


EDWARD  MACinCWZIE,  antlior,  ttftio,  and  mMmr,  mt  down 
at  bis  desk  and  dnw  towards  him  a  package,  with  a  emile  of 
satisfaction.   It  was  not  often  that  he  entered  upon  the  reading  of  a 

manuscript  with  feelings  of  mch  pleasnraWe  flntiVipation.  A  charrafng, 
cultivatea  woman,  one  whose  society  was  a  privilege  and  whose  con- 
Tersation  a  delight,  had  confessed  to  him  that  she  had  written  a  novel, 
and  fiirthermore  had  requested  of  him  a  critifial  opimon.  Nothiiig 
that  a  woman  like  Katharine  Annan  would  mite  oonid  fail  to  be 
interesting,  and  Mackenzie  thought  with  pleasxirf  of  the  eulogy  be 
should  take  her  as  his  detailed  oriticism  on  the  morrow  which  he 
doubted  not  would  be  his  "candid  opinioQ,''  and  saw  in  &11C7  ^ 
biwht  and  grateful  smile  with  whidi  she  woald  reward  him. 

The  stoxy  was  type-written,  always  a  welcome  sight  to  the  maim- 
script-reader,  and  was  called  "  A  Bohemian  in  Silk,"  by  Rose  Desire. 
"  A  pretty  nmn-fl^jphme"  thought  Mackenzie ;  but X snail  advise  her 
own  name,  wiiich  is  prettier,  to  my  thinking." 

He  went  rapidly  but  carefully  through  the  first  chapter.  As  he 
h^gan  the  second  a  poaaled  look  was  in  his  fiuse,  whioli  by  degrees 
gmr  grave,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  it  had  settled  into  an 
expression  of  intense  disappointment.  It  was  some  time  past  midnight 
when  Mackenzie  laitl  down  the  last  page  of  the  maniiseript.  He  had 
read  every  line,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  stray  pasi>age  he  could 
oommeDdy^-eome  gleam  of  light  suggativ«  of  the  woman  hcnelf  in 
the  waste  of  dull  mediocrity.  It  was  nseleas :  the  hook  was  hopelcsdy 
bad. 

"T  would  not  have  believed  it  passible,"  fie  nuitfered.  He  pat 
looking  into  the  fire  for  another  hour.  "  How  can  I  ever  tell  her  f 
he  groaned.   "  But  tell  her  I  most." 

He  had  promised  to  retnm  the  manuscript  to  her  with  his  epinioii 
the  following  morning,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  he  stood  in  Miss 
AtmaTi's  drawing-room,  a  somewhat  w'>pl>o<*ono-looking  ohjeet,  after  a 
sieeplwis  night.  A  pleasing  contrast  was  the  figure  which  enteral  to 
meet  him,  clad  in  a  pretty  morning  gown,  her  face  smiling  in  confideit 
anticipation  of  his  verdict,  yet  Umhing  with  a  charming  modealy. 
The  smile  died  on  her  lips  as  she  advanced  towards  him.  "Ton  are 
not  wrll,"  phe  paid,  in  tones  of  kindest  sympathy. 

Mackenzie  hastened  to  a.ssure  her  he  was  in  perfect  health. 

*^  Then  you  have  sat  up  all  night  over  that,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  box  in  his  hand.  '^How  inconsidefaiein  me  to  ask  70a  to  tsA  it 
at  once,  when  you  have  so  many  diriMS  I  It  would  senre  ma  right  if 
yon  should  condemn  it." 

His  eyes  met  hprs  in  silence,  and  ohe  knew  the  truth  at  onoe. 
You  do  not  like  it,— -ooniess,"  she  said,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  it" 
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She  stiil  smiled  bravelj,  but  Mackeazie  aaw  her  cheeks  pale,  and 
Ihb  Mat  amota  lum  iHtli  intolenble  iMin. 

"  I  never  had  a  task  in  my  life  wnich  wis  00  hard  as  this,"  he  said. 
"  The  truth  is  as  bitter  fnr  to  speak  as  for  youto  hour;  yet  I  oannot 
lie  to  you,  I  cannot  even  palliate  or  conceal/' 

**  I  have  brought  it  on  myseitV^  she  replied,  quieHj.   **  Qo  on.'' 

''The  fltoiy  S  ^''^  oonoeived  eiid  badly  writleiii''  he  eontiimeiii 
with  lowered  eyes.  "  Knowing  you,  as  I  do,  to  be  gifted  with  a  oulti- 
vated  mind  capable  of  originality  and  brilliancy  of  expression,  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  have  become  sf>  ef)mpletely  metamorpliosed  in 
putting  your  thoughts  on  paper.  You  seem  to  have  gotten  out  of 
yourself  entirely,  and  to  be  laboring  with  the  ideas  of  some  one  else. 
iHd  I  not  know  you  so  well,  I  ahoiud  aay  that  yon  laoked  the  eouiage 
of  your  own  opinions.  As  it  1%  I  am  fitfoed  to  believe  that  the  power 
to  write  is  strangely  denied  to  some  vigorous  and  capable  intelleot^, — 
that  it  is  something  to  be  acquired,  like  making  watches  or  cutting 
clothes.'' 

«  Do  yon  find  nothing  irorUiy  in  the  book?*'  she  inquired,  in  a  hnr 
TOioe. 

"  Nothing  which  you  would  write  could  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 

me,"  ^id  Mackenzie,  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  "  It  is  }>eoause  I  know 
so  well  what  would  be  the  verdict  of  tlic  public  on  the  book  you  have 
written,  that  I  would  save  you  from  greater  pain  by  Inflicting  a  lesser 
pang  myself.** 

"  *  A  lesser  panff*  I"  thought  Katharine.     Could  anything  be  more 

terrible  than  this?  Her  precious  raaniLSfTi|)t,  over  which  she  had 
worked  with  such  loving  care,  into  which  she  had  put  the  best  part  of 
herself, — to  know  tliat  she  had  lulled,  miserably  failed,  and,  bitterest 
of  all,  to  be  told  so  by  the  man  whose  opinion  she  priM  above  thai 
of  all  the  world  beside.  It  was  ahamefblt  The  poor  girl  oovered  her 
face  and  turned  away. 

Mackenzie  was  touched  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  "  Mias  Annan," 
he  cried, — "  Katharine  I  don't  do  that !  I  cannot  bear  it  Oh,  do  prou 
not  understand  why  I  tell  you  this?  To  another  I  might  possibly 
palter  and  avoid  the  painful  truth,  to  yon  I  ounat  be  loyal  and  true  at 
whatever  cost  to4ia  both,  beoaose— I  Jo  ve  you.  X  have  always  loved 
you,  Blatharine,  and  yon  were  nevej*  so  dear  to  me  as  now,  when^  -" 

"Stop,  Mr.  Mackenzie."  She  uncovere<l  her  pale  iaa;,  ami  was 
mistress  uf  herself  in  a  moment  "  I  have  been  a  fooluih  woman,  and 
have  had  a  ftolish  dream.  It  is  over  now.  It  ia  not  your  fault  that 
yooTB  was  the  hand  which  dispelled  it.  I  asked  your  advioe,  and  you 
gave  it,  bravely  and  manfully,  I  admit;  but  spate  me  your  pity;  I  do 
not  need  it.   I  am  not  worth  it" 

**  Fitj  P'  he  edioed,  astonished. 

"  Yes ;  a  woman  who  can  write  as  I  have  done  and  imagine  she 
was  domg  well — for  I  did  think  so   con  inspire  no  othsr  feding  in  tha 

mind  of  an  intellectual  man,  unless  it  he  contempt   Ah,  it  was  cruel 

of  me  to  say  that,"  she  added,  as  she  ^aw  in  his  face  the  pain  she  had 
inflicted.  "Do  not  think  that  I  aiu  angry  or  oifended  with  you;  but 
it  dues  hurt,  and  1  would  ntther  be  aiouu  now." 
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*iA  THING  ENSKYBD," 


She  extended  her  hand,  Maakenne  took  it  in  both  of  his.  and 

said,  "  Forgive  me  that  I  opened  my  heart  to  yoa  ait  this  time.  When 

I  would  give  my  life  to  save  you  from  jain,  it  spfmed  cruel  to  inflict 
this  suflfering  without  telling  you  ho\¥  much  your  sorrow  is  my  own. 
What  I  have  said  of  my  feeling  for  you  is  the  very  truth,  and  is  no 
sudden  dMooverf.  I  believe  in  you  as  mnoh  ae  ev«r.  Do  not  despair 
heoHise  of  one  nilnre.  Eveiybodv'  makes  fidinres  at  some  time.  The 
trouble  with  70a  ia,  von  have  made  a  false  start  If  yon  will  only  try 
flgflin  and  let  me  help  you  a  little.  I  have  served  a  \o\v^  npprentioe- 
«hip,  and  have  made  manv  fnilures  mvself,  so  T  know  tlie  mechanical 
part  of  my  trade  pretty  tliorougiiiy.  it  ia  iu  tiiat  i  tiiinit  i  can  be  of 
aervioe  to  yoa.** 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled  faintly :  "  You  are  very  good,  bat 
after  I  have  burn^xl  this  foolish  thing  I  woald  rather  yoa  hel^  me  to 
forget  that  I  ever  wrote  it" 

Mackencie  [uressed  her  baud  gently ;  ibr  an  instant  the  pressure  was 
retamed.  He  61t  that  fiirther  worda  would  avail  nothing  now,  and 
with  one  laat  aympathetio  look  he  turned  and  left  her. 

There  was  no  further  work  possible  for  Mackenzie  that  day.  He 
went  down  into  tho  country  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  solitude,  gloomily 
me<iitatiug  uuder  a  leaden  sky  on  the  unlucky  incidents  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  untii  a  drizzling  rain  drove  him  back  to  the  city. 
A  f^'minotea  benire  aix  he  elimbed  the  atairs  to  the  offioe  of  the  pnb- 
lishing-house  of  Burgess  &  Co. 

The  bead  of  the  establishment  called  to  him  :  "Mr.  Mnrkenzie,  I 
read  the  manuscript  of  a  very  remarkable  novel  last  night.  X  would 
like  to  haveprour  opinion  oi  it  as  soon  as  po^ble." 

Madcensie  felt  a  aavage  rush  of  anger  at  the  thought  of  hia  being 
oalled  upon  to  read  the  manuscript  of  a  sucoessfol  author  nofw.     Yeiy  1 
well,  Mr.  Burgess.    What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  called  *  A  Thing  Enskywl/ — a  really  wonderful  fitory.  There 
was  no  name  on  it,  and  1  am  anxious  to  know  who  the  author  is,  I 
found  it  on  your  desk  there  yesterday,  and,  having  a  spare  hour  or  so, 
I  took  it  in  my  room  to  eiamine  it,  and  became  so  absorbed  in  it  that 
I  oarried  it  home  with  me  and  finiahed  it  last  ni^ht" 

'^I  suppose  there  is  a  letter  somewhat^'' said  Maokenai^ indiffiBS^ 
ently.    **  I  -hall  examine  it  to-night." 

*^  It  is  a  bad  time  for  a  struggling  aspirant  to  fall  into  my  hands," 
he  aaid,  grimly,  aa  he  aeatod  himaeli  two  hooia  later  and  opened  the 
package,  just  as  he  had  opened  Katharine's  package  the  night  before. 

For  an  hour  he  shifted  the  pages,  rapidly  at  first,  thra  more  slowly 
as  he  discovered  he  had  before  him  a  work  of  nncommon  power  and 
absorbing  interest  Suddenly  he  paused  :  a  paiisage  in  the  book  seemed 
btrangely  familiar :  he  had  read  that  same  thing  befoi'e,  iu  almost  the 
aame  wofda*  Thia  brilliant  author  was  a  plagiarist,  then.  Where  had 
he  aeen  itf  No^  he  had  heard  the  words  apoken — and  by  her,  Kath- 
arine. Now  he  remembered  the  occasion  perfectly :  they  had  been 
talking  of  tViend^hip  between  man  and  woman,  an  idea  of  hers  had 
struck  him  as  ciever  and  original,  and  when  he  said  so  she  told  him 
ahe  had  aeen  it  in  a  book  &  had  reoently  read,  and  he  lemembered 
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that  she  laughe<l  as  she  spoke.  Could  it  have  beeu  tlm  ?  He  Uiroed 
btok  to  the  first  page  simdariietA  the  title  was  the  line  fiwiii''MeiBiin 
fiv  MicmnTu** 

I  hold  jou  at » thing  tnikyad  and  Mintadf-- 

bot  no  Dame,  nor  any  sign  to  indicate  who  ivae  the  aathor.  ''Will  they 
never  learn  to  send  in  these  thines  properly  V*  he  growled.   Then  a 

suspicion  darted  through  his  mind  so  suddenly  that  his  iMart  stopped 
bc'-iiting  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  tlir  oh  with  a  {i^reat  hope.  He 
lookiAl  at  his  watch,  and,  spriuging  to  his  leet,  tieii  up  the  precious 
package  witli  trembling  hand^.    "  There  is  time  yet,''  he  murmured. 

wul  not  let  the  night  pass  irfth  this  mystery  unaolved.  Dear 
Katharine,  my  poor  girl  V 

He  lumped  into  a  cnb,  nnd  in  fifteen  minutes  was  at  her  door.  A 
sharp  ijoiih  wind  had  driven  away  the  rain-clouds,  and  the  stars  were 
siiimng  bngiuly.  Miss  Annan  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
mother,  the  mttd  told  him,  and  there  were  other  ealiecB.  liaeikapiie 
walked  into  the  room  with  the  package  under  hie  arm.  The  gnertfc 
an  elderly  couple,  had  risen  to  go.  I  must  see  you  alone,  at  once, 
hewhisj)ered  to  Katharine,  and,  leaving  her  with  lier  frlenday  he  walked 
back  iuto  the  library.    In  a  few  momeote  she  joined  him. 

Have  you  examined  the  manuscript  I  brought  you  this  morning  V 
he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  No,^'  she  replied^  a  shadow  crossing  her  ftosk 

"What  was  the  name  of  your  ^tory  ?" 

"  Mr.  Macken7Je,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  i^eak  to  me  on  that  sub- 
ject now  or  at  any  time." 
"But  tell  me-Hihe  namer 

^'You  have  lead  it:  why  sliooM  yon  aek  mef'  she  said,  coldly; 
then,  seeing  the  suppressed  excitement  in  his  c^es,  the  twitcinng  of  his 
mouth,  without  knowing  why  she  caught  the  mfeotioa  of  his  emotion, 
and  her  heart  beat  rapidly. 

Mackenzie  quickly  opened  the  box  and  held  it  up  to  her. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  this  before?*^  he  aaked. 

«  Why,  it  is  mine  I  How  did  you— -?*' 

"Yours !   Do  you  mean  you  wrote  it?" 

"Certainly.  It  is  th*»  story  I  gave  you  yasterday,  which  I  thoo^t 
you  brought  back  to  me  tliis  morning.    And  now    ■■  ^ 

"Tbm  you  are  not  Boee  Deaue,and  yon  didn't  write  a  atory  called 

«A  Bohemian  in  SilkT 

"  No,"  replied  the  wondering  girl. 

"Thank  heaven  1"  he  bni-st  out.  "Katharine,  if  you  would  like 
the  head  of  the  most  stupid  dolt  that  ever  lived,  on  a  charger,  I  will 
cheerfully  give  it  to  you»  JJalbea  ithih  I  tell  yw  what  I  conjecture 
haa  happoMd  before  yon  spurn  me  from  your  sipnt  and  aend  me  to  the 
SBorifioe.  I  ought  never  to  have  let  my  precious  chaige  out  of  my 
sight  for  an  instant;  but  I  went  direct  to  Kui^;es>*Vaf>pr  you  gave  me 
your  story,  and  laid  it  on  my  desk  there  while  I  busied  myst'lf  about 
some  outside  matters.  Burgess  came  in,  and,  seeing  it,  took  it  into  his 
room  to  enmine  it,  supposing  it  to  have  oome  in  m  the  regular  way. 
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and,  finding  it  to  be  twooderfbl  book,  as  he  afterwards  told  me^owiied 
it  off.  Then  an  unfortunate  woman  who  calls  herself  Rose  Desire  must 
have  brought  in  a  Biory  w  liirli  was  laid  on  my  de'^k  Jngt  where  vours 
had  been  j  it  was  ia  a  box  just  as  yours  was,  and  so  the  great  booby 
who  sometimes  reads  manuscripts  for  Burgess  &  Co,,  when  he  oueht 
to  be  meoding  shoes  or  shovelliDg  ooal,  took  it  home,  and  resd  Uds 
feeble  production  for  the  ivork  of  a  charming  and  brilliant  ^roman 
whom  lie  deserves  n<^vpr  to  see  again  after  to-night.  I  began  vour 
story,  never  dreaming  it  was  yours,  and  was  fascinated  by  its  ixauty 
and  power  in  spite  of  my  miserable  state  of  mind.  I  had  not  read 
half  of  it  when  i  disooveted  yourself  in  it^  and  the  hideous  mistake  I 
had  made  dawned  upon  me.  Now  you  know  the  cause  of  my  stopidi 
priggish  words  of  this  morning.  I  will  not  ask  yon  to  forgive  me  ;  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  the  needless  suffering  I  have  caused  you." 

But  Katharine  did  not  look  very  angry.    What  a  load  was  lifted 
firom  her  heart  by  his  words !   It  was  almost  worth  while  to  have  en- 
'  doied  the  pain  to  experience  this  sweet  and  blessed  relie£   She  looked 
up  at  him  and  amiled  as  he  stood  before  her  with  hand  outstretdied  as 
in  £irewell. 

"Before  you  vanish  into  outer  darkness,"  she  said,  dreamily,  "I 
should  like  you  to  lul^  your  promise  to  read  my  manuscript." 

**  Katiuaine,  do  yoo  really  mean  yon  would  allow  me  to  read  it 
after  this?" 

"  Certainly.  I  asked  your  opinion,  and  still  want  it.  I  think  I 
may  count  safely  on  getting  your  true  one,"  she  added,  mischievously. 

As  she  gave  him  the  manuscript  he  took  her  bauds  and  held  them. 

"KAtimine**  he  said, "  who  could  have  foreseen  this  ending  to  such 
a  day?  Three  hours  ago  I  thought  the  sun  could  never  shine  fov  me 
sgatn ;  but  the  clouds  have  liHed,  and  the  blessed  light  streams  through 
and  gives  new  life  to  a  hope  *' 

The  portieres  oiK^ned  ,  nnd  little  Mrs.  Annan  bnstled  into  the  library. 

'*  Ah,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  good-eveuing.  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
80  sudden  as  the  change  in  the  weather  to-ni^t?*' 

"  Never,"  said  Itekenwe,  fervently,  and  looking  into  Katharine'e 
radiant  eyes,—"  nor  so  delightful." 


STORM. 

THE  winds  are  up  !  the  winds  are  up, 
With  clouds  and  tree-tops  in  their  arms, 
With  blowiQK  wheat  about  tiieir  feet, 
And  in  th&  throats  a  hundred  hums  I 

An  upland's  stormed,  and  riven  wheat 

Lies  conquered  in  jt"  Immy  nest : 
The  winds  laugh  on  o'er  lake  and  lawn 
To  bastion  clouds  about  the  west. 
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A  LITTLB  OOMXDT  IN  BHTMX. 

Don  LoRKKeo. 
Dona  Amalia. 
Anita,  a  duenna. 

Seville:  an  open  room,  with  veranda  at  ba^k*mid  ihe  OuctdalquMr  Mm 

divUij.  Do 7? A  A^rAl.lA  tit  '■Tnhr-rmh'r}f^'ram9,  BOH  LOBBMO  OA  a  OMMA^ 
with  head  and  one  limb  in  baruioffeH* 

AWATJA, 

0 TIRESOME  roses,  how  your  patterns  linger 
Before  my  craft  can  shape  them  as  I  will  1 
Poor  gentleman,  he  j^le^^ps !    (I've  pricked  mjr  finger  I) 
Poor  gentleman,  he  Bleeps  inertly  still  1 

(SAa  MM  a  aUffht  motmnetU  in  Don  Lounzo,  and  drocpi  head.) 

LOBSNZO. 

CJold  girl,  that  all  the  goesipa  here  in  Seville 
Have  callixi  "  the  icicle,  as  well  they  mi^ht, 

How  quickly  yoa  would  send  me  to  the  devil 
If  eoofldoQe  of  my  trae  deoeitlnt  plight ! 

AmaLiIA  (wUh finger  on  lip). 

How  strange  !    He  spoke !    I'd  swear  to  it — or  nearly. 

All,  hu  rt  but  talking  in  his  sleep,  of  course. 
Unhappy  gentleman,  you've  paid  aeverely 

For  riding  an  nnmanageahle  hosse  I 

(Anita  enters,  vnth  sherbet.) 

Less  nobe,  Anitat   What  a  step  you  tread  with! 

Amika. 

He  sleeps  ? 

AMAua. 

Well,  not  flo  soundly  as  I  thought.  .  . 
Bui  you've  a  foot-fidl  one  could  wake  the  deM  with ! 

Ah,  what  a  poor  weak  sherbet  yoa  have  hroaght  I 

Amtta. 

Nay,  sefiorita,  T  was  never  skilful 

At  tafika  like  these ;  their  art  I  ne'er  could  learn. 

Go  thou,  dear  child,  and  brew  a  better  gill-iul  ; 
ni  watch  the  genttean  till  thoa  retom. 
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Amalia. 


So  be  it,  Anita.    Are  you  quite  decided 
He  needs  no  docUu*? 


Dootonall  be  *  »  bUrt! 
Hell  soon  get  well  and  strooff  enougL,  provided 
His  binisee  may  Becoie  somoient  xesi. 

Amaua. 

Well,  well,  I  leave  him  in  your  charge,  Anita ; 
Do  gently  whatsoever  he  may  bid.  .  . 

AXIXA. 

m 

Tea  tpeak  ao  of  a  mtml^QOffosotniia  / 

Amat.ta. 

He^a  not  a  real  man ;  he's  an  .  •  invalid  I 

(JBvUAmasja.) 

TjORENZO  {apriugniff  up  from  couch). 

Never  till  now,  in  sooth,  did  Spanish  gentle 
Light  on  duenna  that  was  half  so  good ! 

Ah,  your  benevoloioe  is  momunental ; 
I'd  oanoniae  yon  if  I  only  could  I 

Ahita. 

May  <lie  Saints  pardon  thy  blasphaning  twitler  t 
Fve  been  meet  rubly  wicked  I 

Lorenzo. 

^uy,  you've  not ! 

AniTA. 

Oh^es !   Her  eyes  have  suoh  a  trotbfol  glitter ; 
Tn^  pierce  me  with  repentanoe^ 

LOSSNZO. 

And  for  what? 

Ih  it  bwause  ibia  venturing  spirit  chooses 
To  seek  thus  boldly  my  affianced  wife? 

Anita. 

• 

Affianced,  if  yon  will ;  bot  she  refuses 
All  other  nitore  aaye  a  lovelen  life  1 
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Lorenzo. 


Bah,  dame  I   A  stale  fig  for  her  freaks  of  faoc^  1 
I  oome  fiwn  Coidovft  to  daim  my  biide  1 


AmrA. 


Then  jou  must  win  her  by  a  uecromanoy 
Wliose  magic  shall  work  marvelB  with  her  pride. 


Fear  not  j  m  do  it,  naxae  I 

Poor  (U])liaa,  truly 
Her  fate  is  hard,  with  both  dear  parents  dead  1 


My  fate  is  harder,  (hat  IVe  this  niinily 
Andalnefan  maid 'to  woo  and  wed. 

Anita. 

Thoa  foUowesfc  thine  own  reokless  ohoioe  I 


How?  Grnmtlifigf 
Good  nnne^  jour  mood  has  turned  most  wiy  indeed ! 


Anita. 


Nor  straiif^e  ! — with  thine  imaginary  tumbling 
To  earth  irum  tliat  imaginary  steed  I 


Deception  yUlanooa — grant  H ! 

Anita. 

Waiting 

In  ambush,  I  must  aid  tliy  sorry  guilo  ! — 
Assist  thee  pttt  oor  threshold,  hotly  hat  iiig 
Such  frandnlent  behavior,  all  the  while  t 

liOBJEENZO  {drooping  head). 

True — true ! 

Anita. 

And  when  my  lady  at  length  had 
I  with  untold  liypocrisy  roust  say, 
**  AL,  sefiorita,  siiall  we  seek,  between 
This  gentleman's  diaoomforts  to  allajf ' 


And  she !  How  bouitiful  yrm  hat  flompanoD ! 
Shims  tfaoogh  mj  bniiaeB  mst^  tluj  adied,  III  nraar  1 

AxrrrA. 

You  merit  aohiiig  in  a  diiiereul  iasiiiiw  I 
Gome,  now,  your  spleen  ftnd  not  jrour  hfisit  spoke  time  I 

(TViitt;^  out  purse.) 

Good  nurse,  tliat  strufjgliiig  son  in  Salam&DQttf 
The  barber  witii  eight  children  .  . 

S17  no  more  t 

IiosmiBO. 

That  daughter,  then — the  sailor's  wife,  Biauca, 
DwdUng  in  Buoelona  •  . 

Amita. 

sefior ! 

LOREN'/X). 

80  of  my  proffered  gold  hast  thou  proved  wary 
Since  first  to  win  my  way  with  tnee  I  tried] 

Who  dares  to  call  duennas  mercenary? 
Lope  de  V^a — Calderon — ^you  have  lied ! 

Your  fboagiilB  of  me  are  sure  one  preabns  tangle^ 

Thus  low  my  loyal  Bervit'es  to  rate ! 
I*m  not  the  sort  of  fish,  howe'er  you  ungloi 

That  cares  to  nibble  at  a  golden  bait. 
I  want  the  lady  I  love  to  marry  wisely 

▲  nobkman  <tf  breeding,  heart  and  head. 

Lorenzo. 

Your  sentiments  consort  with  mine  preoisely  ; 
I»  (00^  in  just  that  way  would  have  her  wedl 

Here's  impudence,  forsooth  I 

LoBmso. 

But  70a  condone  it  I 


THE  mOLS. 


All  lira  irarld       a  loyer,  as  Umj  mj. 


LOBBNBO. 


I*m  hers  ! — in  rapt  nllptrinnfe,  nnrse,  I  own  it, 
And  pant  to  liave  her        our  nuptial  day ! 


Ahita. 


Then  rashly  hm  tiiina  adoratioa  reckoned  I  •  .  . 
Still  does  her  beaaly  feed  its  amonm  glow? 

LORBNCO. 

Saint  Simeon  Styliies,  if  she  beckoned, 
Woaid  leave  his  pilJar  and  pla/  Boi&eo  I 

Move  falaflphemy  f 

Lorenzo. 

On  Jxus  Deiicuis  walking, 
I  first  idealixed  her — ay  demil 
Bat  now  I— her  fipa  would  set  a  dumb  man  talking ! 
Her  eyes  have  lieems  to  make  a  blind  man  seel 

Anita. 

Nav,  but  her  proud  young  bosom  cannot  shelter 

6ue  gleam  of  answering  passion,  warm  or  chill  1 
She^s  a  real  icicle ! 


But  I  can  melt  her  I 
Alasl  impoBsiblel 

LoBniao. 

I  can  and  will  I 

Anita. 

1^0,1  defy  thee  I 

LOBBNISO. 

When  I*m  once  defeaterl, 
Boond  Ibrth  at  plessoie  yonr  victories  drums  I 

Anita. 

Pray  heaven  by  ^EiLse  impressions  I've  been  cheated ! 
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I 

Anita. 

Quick — be  ill  again  1  .  .  Slie  oomes  1 

(Dof^A  Amaoa  re-enfcrs  u4(h  therbeL  DoN  LoHBHBO  hm  rmmud  Ml 
place  on  oouohf  closing  M»  eye*.) 

Amalta. 

Does  be  stiU  sleep? 

AinTA* 

I  think  he  does,  ooHha  •  .  . 


Let  08  not  wake  him,  then,  whato'er  we  dol  ^ 

{PutM  lAflrM  on  iable  beride  ooimA.) 

It  seems  to  me^  nnne,  I  have  aeklom  eeen  « 
More  healthful-looking  aiek  man.  .  .  Bray,  have  yon? 


Anita. 

Indeed,  he  Jiath  more  color,  now  T  Fcnn  him. 
Than  most  sick  gentlemen  I've  seen  lielore. 

But  then  the  accident  that  did  uumau  him 
Oconned  80  suddenly  .  .  . 

(DOH  IiOBBKSo  anorei.) 
Whafa  that? 

Ahtta. 

AjfATifA. 

Tmts  most  unmusical  I  Ah,  saints  preserve  us  1 
It  may  percfaanoe  have  been  a  groan  of  pain  I 

Lorenzo  {Jeigmng  9l«ep), 
Ohy  beantifiil  Amalia  i 

Anita. 

Don't  be  nervous. 


He^s  talking  in  his  deep? 
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Tib  more  than  pkin. 

He  called  me  beautiiui  I 

Well,  there'ti  no  fiction. 

AMAfiTA. 

8C01,  the  impertinenoe  acntdy  sdogs  1 

Anita. 

C!bild,  when  we  sleep  we  pay  no  care  to  diction; 
We  naturally  saj  all  sorts  of  tbii^^ 

ABf  ATjTA* 

Oh,  you  believe  he  meant  it  not?    Still,  clearly 

His  wordfi  were  spoke.    Tbey  did  not  seem  obscure. 


If  she^a  an  icide,  it  must  be  merely 
That  while  she's  radiant  she  is  also  pure  I 


He  calls  me  *  iddb/  He  most  have  known  me 
Kre  noWy-^pwcbanoe  even  wedBs^  or  months^  or  more  I 

Would  that  unamiable  brute  haf^  throv,-n  me 
A  little  nearer  to  my  loved  one's  door  I 

AWAT.TA 

His  loved  oae^i  door  t 


Quite  strange  I 
Amaija. 

It  makes  me  shiver  1 


I'll  wake  him^  nurae;  i 


Oh^ta^tiitl  Fcrsfaamel 


THE  ICKLS. 


How  sweet  to  think  the  same  sweet  Gnadtlqnmr 
.  Bj  Cmdmni  aod  Seville  winds  the  aune  1 


Joetheerl 


Now  mine  has  been  the  onbonnded  pleasure 
To  fed  nicfa  been^  and  grace  my  spirit  etir. 
That  silveiy  atreun  henoefiirwiid  I  shall  trcasnre 
All  the  moie  feiidly  siiioe  it  flows  near  her  I 

Amai.ta. 

Wake  him,  nmB,  wake  him  1 

Wake  him  thou,  if  willing 


The  rieht  was  mine  to  pass  below  her  roof, 
Tet,  feamd  that  she  would  prove  ptoudlj  ohiUing'i 
I,  Ooant  of  Alvaredo,  stood  aloof. 

AmAIiIA. 

Loremso^  Count  of  Alvaredol 

An  IT  A.  {picking  up  a  handkerch^f). 

Look  you  ,  ,  , 
This  kerchief  bears  the  Alvaredo  crest  I 

AXAUA  (reeolH^^). 
That  man  of  all  men ! 

(Buahea  impetuouaiff  toward  oouoA.) 
Amita. 

Have  your  wita  forsook  you  ? 
The  shodc  might  kai  him ! 

Amaua  (ealm«r). 

Leave  m,  then ;  'tis 

I,  when  he  wakes,  have  something,  nurse,  to  utter 

That  fi tiler  would  be  told  were  we  alone. 
Go,  therefore. 
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Yoa  appear  in  curious  flutter; 
The  voioe  you  spoak  with  baa  ao  alieo  tone. 


!No  matter ;  go  I 

AniTA  (curide). 

Her  e^es  like  fireflieB  gltsteu  1 
Pray  heaven  I  shall  not  me  this  day  with  tears ! 
I'm  tempted  at  the  key-hole  now  to  listen ; 
But^  ah,  time  stuffit  with  cotton  these  old  ears  I 

« 

{JEaHt  Anita.) 


How  Strange  I  The  Count  of  Alvaiedo  lying 
Hurt  in  my  house,  dependent  on  my  aid, 

And  while  he  sleep,  preposterously  sighing 
Nonseufie  too  silly  ior  a  masqaerade  1 


LOBSNSO  (feigning  io  awOke}, 

I  trust  I've  talked  not  in  my  sleep  ? 

Well  .  .  slightly. 

LORKNZO. 

Then  pray  have  I  said  aught  to  hurt  or  vez? 

Amalta* 

Naught  of  least  moment^  if  I  heafd  yon  rightly  . . . 
Only  the  usoal  babble  of  yoar 


IiOBBHSO* 

Ah,  lady,  and  so  yoa  like  not  men? 


T  deem  yon 

A  race  of  monarch^ — in  your  own  conceit  I 
Qndoos  to  women — ^who  as  gods  esteem  yon  t 

Ck>arteous  to  women — who  will  kiss  year  feet! 
We  are  prizoil  and  jK^tted — wliilc  our  Ix'auty  lingers, 

Refpec'ted,  rev  ronced — while  we  chance  to  please^ 
Then  tossed  away,  as  with  contemptuous  fingers 

Ton  toss  your  cigarillos  to  the  oreeae  I 
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Pkmr  whet  ftarn  cgmie  teught  700  tfaat  our  dcslingi 
With  wcinia  thiw  were  Ibgnuit  put  ezoon? 


Flagrant?   Ob,  XVe  no  words  to  phnw  mj  Miiigi ! 


No  words  ?    1  thought  them  notably  profbse. 


So,  joa're  aatirica]  I 


Najy  dmplj  tnitlifhl, 

Amaija  {unth  9com). 

You'd  like  mora  flippuioj?  I  aeon  too  gimT«T 

liOBSMSO. 

No,  you're  as  picturesque  m  you  are  youthful ; 
Bave  on ;  it  so  beoomee  you  when  yon  rave. 


Sefior,  I  did  not  seek  your  adminlioii ; 
IMtoBt  me,  if  70a  wish,  with  eager 


IiOBBNZO. 


Theresa  no  ase  asking  for  my  detestation  ; 
You're  far  too  entertaiuing  to  detest. 


S 

ittenes  on  me/ 


I  beg  you,  Don  LoreDso^  not  to  squander 
FJatterii 


You  Ve  learned  the  name  I  bear  I 

My  old  duenna  found  your  kerchief  Tondefi 
And  knew  the  crert  of  Alvaredo  were. 

Lorenzo. 

Alas,  you  are  right !    How  vain  the  proud  re^^a 
Of  all  my  rank  and  caste  1 


Why  call  it  vain? 


Know  voii  a  lady  of  Seville  named  Amalia 
Del  Caslrof-^f  the  bluest  blood  in  fipaint 

Am  a  I.I  a  {greoUly  embarrcwte^I) . 

Yes  .  .  I  have  seen  the  lady  .  .  At  least  I  tliink  so. 
One  knows  a  bevy  of  |)eople  here — by  sight. 


I  lo^  her  madly— inteiuely  •  ,  .  Wherefore  shrink  eol 
What  have  I  nid  to  oanse  yo«i  midi  affiiight? 


Amama. 


Afiright,  sefior?    T  never  felt  serener.  .  , 
Does  Bofia  Amalia  to  your  suit  consent  ? 


Ah,  more'a  the  pity !  Fve  not  yet  even  aeen  her; 
I  came  from  Coodova  with  this  intent 

A>rALlA. 

And  yet  .  .  yon  adore  her,  never  having  met  hiext 

IxyBJBMSO. 

.  OA.  has  her  picture  made  these  fond  eyes  glow  I 
Her  &^er|  Don  Hilaiio^  In  a  letter. 
Sent  it  me  ere  he  died,  three  yean  ago. 

Amaua. 

Indeed?  (He  speaks  the  troth,  if  ever  man  did  1) 

IiORBHEU. 

Our  sires  long  since,  while  we  were  children,  sware 
That  we  should  wed.  .  .  But  later,  to  be  candid, 
I  tomed  my  nose  op  at  the  whole  affidr. 


Quite  sensible  I 

liOBMWaO. 

My  father,  growing  foriooi^ 

PnrK-«l  nif  to  Italy  and  bade  me  ctnv. 
There,  in  a  nuxjil  half  scornftil  and  iuilf  curious, 
I  drew  Amalia's  picture  forth,  one  day  .  .  . 
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A  M  A  LIA. 

And  dofieliw  studied  it? 

LoBsmso. 

1  did  .  .  .  Ah,  presto  i 
The  BcalcB  from  off  my  vUaoa  fell  at  oooe. 
I  iasued  to  myself  a  manif^to, 
Calling  myself  an  idioty  dolt^  and  dnnoel 

Amalia. 

I  ha  1  believed  you  gentlemen  were  never 
Half  such  uiibittH^  critics  of  yourseives. 

It  seemed  as  if  I'd  been  bewitched  by  clever 

Contrivances  of  onpropitious  elves  I 
Bat  now  the  enchantment  vanished.  .  .  Ajb  I  eutml 

Into  rapt  oontemplatioD  of  her  &ce, 
Tlie  i'Toal  of  all  rare  womanhood  was  centred 

iliere  in  that  portrait's  priceless  little  space  1 


Ton  found  her  so  adorable  a  creature  ? 


I  found  her,  save  mere  wiogs,  an  angel  quite ! 

Peiliaps  her  wings  were,  after  all,  a  ftatnre 
The  artist  had  omitted. 

LOBBHSO  {rnddmUlf  agitated). 

Doeamjai^t 

Play  tricks  with  me? 

AWAT.TA. 

What  means  your  agitation  ? 


LOBnrao  (wUh  long  »igh), 

Ahj  uo  I  I  thought  her  picture  was  like  you  .  .  . 
But  now  I  veall»  the  haUiicinati<m  .  .  . 


Am  ATiTAt 

Yon  realin  it?  I  am      yon  dol 


ffSS  tOWLK. 


Oh,  jes.  Tifl  chanoe  roictnMtnca  •  .  nothing  mmnt, 
As  thifl^  mj  closer  gaze  at  yoa,  vms* 

feminine,  sedater  and  austerer, 
Your  hce,  I'm  sure,  oould  never  aoiile  like  liers  1 

And  yet  Tvo  heud  Amalia  is  reputed 
To  he  a  damed  oold  beiyoiid  her  kind* 

LORKNXO. 

Oh,  that*8  because  no  man  has  ever  suited 
The  mooda  of  her  superior  aoul  and  mind. 


Tou  are  then  oonfident  that  you  cau  win  her  ? 

IiomoKk 

Ym^  pcfftoHj. 

Amalia. 
^     How  dexteroufl  you  must  be  1 


I  hope  to  prove  so  .  .  Well,  as  Fm  aahiner, 
Ywn  wonderftdlj  like  her    yet  not  she  I 

Amalia. 

Wliere  lies  our  difierence?  Ib  it  krge  or  slender? 

Lorenzo. 

Her  tongue,  like  yours,  could  play  no  waspish  part 
She'd  not  revile,  like  you,  the  whole  male  gender : 
Amelia  htB  a  woman's  loving  heart  t 


Are  you  so  sue? 


Beyond  all  chanoe  of  error  I 
No  ftfte  would  she  more  eagerly  esehew — 
None  would  she  hold  in  more  di-gn  t  and  terror^ 
Than  for  an  instant  to  be  thought  a  shrew  1 

AMAL.IA. 

A  shrew  ?   Then  I'm  one? 


no  THE  iOWLE. 

By  your  own  oonfcoBion  «  •  • 

You  ahudder ;  jou're  in  pain,  I  know  1 


my  iMting  loss  of  fldf>paaMMion ; 
Aal  umaM  SSl  of  mim  npaet  nw  lo  t 


The  sherbet — let  me  not  pastpone  it  longer; 

This  drop  of  cordial — let  me  powr  it  in. 
There  .  .  your  restorative  will  now  be  stronger ; 

The  ahfirbet  by  itself  wbb  &r  too  thin. 


Av^LTA  (flow  very  amloMe). 

*TwiIl  aid,  though  scarcely  onre  you ; 
Braises  like  youra  are  not  such  light  miahapa  1 


Oh,  I'm  Dot  bruised.    It's  only,  I  assure  you, 
A  kind  of  neuologioal  ooUapm. 


I  wo  QgliMnirtion,  fidntaesB,  general  duking  .  .  . 

LOBENXO. 

Just  that !  How  well  yon  oompidiend  my  easel  .  .  . 
But  you  seem  puzzled  .  •  • 


I  was  merely  thinking 
Ton've  not  one  sign  of  illneas  in  your  noe. 


Aky  Imt  my  ftefings  1 

Amat.^a  [verjf  swccUy). 

A ro  they  still  «?o  painfol  ? 
m  call  a  doctor,  then,  without  delay  .  •  • 
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LOBKNEO. 


Please  don't  I    A  doctor  would  be  simply  baneful ; 
You're  all  the  doctor  I  desire  to-day. 

A¥ATJA. 

But  I  of  mrfMiw  hvn  no  ml  knowledge. 

LOBKNM. 

You've  more,  depend  on  it,  than  vou  Buppoee  ; 
I'd  stake  its  worth  against  a  wbuie  wise  oollege 
Of  big-wigs,  each  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

AMATJA  (gpreading  her /cm). 

Instract  me,  iJwa ;  I'll  do  whate'er  I'm  able  .  .  • 
It  might  perhape  relieve  job  to  be  fuioed? 

LoBBNSO  («waA^). 

No  .  .  bat  it  would  be  strangely  comfortable 
If  jroo'd  eoDsent  to  have  me  hold  joiir  hand. 

My  hand  i  {8h$  ginrn  U  rekukuUlif,) 


There  .  .  that  way  .  .  Oh,  how  unexpected  ! 
Hy  sense  of  eoft  repose  ie  aotnal  bte : 
Oilen,  when  we  are  nervously  afiTecied, 
We  need  a  aoothing  tonk^  such  as  this  1 


(His  hand's  quite  feverish !) 


Tou  were  merely  fooling; 


You  don't  hate  men  aa  fiercely  as  you 

Oh^yes ;  experience  is  a  ri^d  sdiooUng ; 
Ttrce  dear  girl-fiiends  m  mine  have  all  been  wed. 

LO&BNZO. 

And  all  unhappily  ? 


Yes,  all  t  .  .  Though  sealous 
With  peace  and  love  their  homo-liv«B  to  anoint^ 
If  they  Dofc  wink  their  loida  are  madl/ Jealoiia. 
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IjOBKNZO. 

Wbom  do  they  wink  al  f    There's  the  dubious  point. 


Poor  Isabel  1  poor  Clara  I  poor  Dolores  I 
Yoa  three  oave  shown  me  matrimon/s  harts  I 


Have  they,  indeed  ?    0  tempora  I  0  mores  ! 
I'll  wager  th^'re  all  three  inveterate  flirts  \ 

And  why  ? 


Because  the  wife  who^s  always  babbling 
Of  how  her  husband  teems  with  jealous  donbt^ 
Has  usually  known  he  does  through  dabbling 
In  aoch  queer  deeds  herself  sWs  been  found  out  1 

♦ 

AMATiTi. 

Then  do  you  mean  that  there  are  husbands  tender, 
Ooosiderate,  Idnd,  nnsdfish  ? 

IjOBSnbo  (Aa(r  rii^y^wn  ooihA). 

Thousands  I  Yes! 

Husbands  whose  joy  nnd  pride  it  is  to  render 
Theii  wives  more  loyalty  than  worda  express  1 

AVATiTA. 

And  dearly  love  them,  too  ? 

LOBBNBO. 

With  adoration  1 
amajula. 

Oh,  whai  beatitude  your  anawer  paints  I 

LoKENZO  {springing  up). 

How's  this?    You  smile !    That  smile  is  coufirmatioo  ] 
Amaiial  You  are  ake,  by  ail  the  iSainis  I 

Akaxia. 

Grant  it   But  wl^^refore  stand  yuu  thus,  inspecting 
My  face  witii  looks  that  pierce  me  like  a  blade? 
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liORHNZO. 

Oh,  'tis  because  I  cannot  help  reflecting 
How  flouidalooAly  I've  beeo  duped — betrayedl 

Amaija. 

Ton  Btare  like  one  wliom  reason  hath  forsaken. 


^Tia  my  Amalial  No,  I  atu  not  distraoeht  t 
H«N^  bcnm  ooDBOMNWieaB  ooold  well  aw&en— 

jam  abode  have  I  been  brought! 


A  MALTA, 

And  if  yoa  have  I   What  then? 

What  then?  Deluaion 

Unmooifiil     ever  man  befell  1 
Nay,  hear  me,  Don  Lorenao,  I— 

XjOBENSO. 

Confosion ! 

Thna  to  be  tricked  I  Til  go  at  onoe.  Farewell. 

Why  are  jou  angered  ? 


Why?  And  can  yon  ask  h? 
Have  I  not  let  yon  gaze  on  my  heart's  core  ?— 

As  one  thnt  shows  wit  Kin  Rnmo  sacred  casket 
Gems  he  has  hid  there  and  has  gloated  o'er  1 


Bat  ata^ !  This  ]ov«  yon  apeak  of  with  contrition — 
Waa  it  not  meant  for  me  alone  to  priae? 

LOSKNZO. 

Yes — bat  on  terms  of  honored  reoocnition, 
Not  when  I  met  you  mantled  in  disgui^  I 

Akaija. 

Disguise  I  sought  not 
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Yon  that  hate  all  men  80^ 
An  idoley  indeed  1 — lareweil  onoe  more  I 


Yon  mast  not  go  yet  .  .  you're  too  ill  .  .  •  Lorenjso  I 


Troe,  I  am  ill  .  .  . 

Remain,  then,  I  implore  1 

LiOBXNZO. 

And  if  I  should  r( main  !    What  hope  of  guerdon 

JBUkta  for  oae  ih&i  iuveii  tiiee  as  do  I  ? 
Tlum'rt  far  too  proud  a  maid  beneatli  love's  bniden 

Evar  to  stoop  thyself  1  .  .  . 

AmafiTA  {meekli/). 

But  I  migfat  tiy. 

IjORSNZO. 

'  Might  tiy'  1   Is  Paradise  ite  gates  uncloeing  ? 
11010  try! 

IjORBNSO. 

Oh,  Amalia,  this  to  m»f 

Amai.ta. 

Thee  only  I 

{2%etf  embrace^  as  Akita  mter»t peering  about) 
Amxta. 

How's  our  patisntt  Still  reposing  7 
Or  has  ha  swakansd?  .  •  •  Powani  of  mecoy  1  seal 

LOBBMSO. 

Well,  good  Anita? 

AlflTA. 

So  .  .  your  arm  is  belting 
Her  waist  I   Ah,  sight  more  welcome  I  ne'er  saw  I 
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It  mma^  jom  idde  aft  last  is  tneltii^. 

Amatja  (weeping). 
Oh,  7«bI  Ihm  teU-tele dro|ie  aimotiiKW  ite  thaw. 

Ahita. 

Tktae  ladj  I  And  may  no  fiitora  firaat  ra-wald  it  I 
TniBt  me.  Mj  annAiUft  iriU  be  £ur  too  murm  I 

AmalTA  {men  iLy). 

What  icicle,  when  siinshiuc  hath  dispelled  it. 
Can  ever  freesse  again  to  its  old  form  ? 


8UB81DIEa  AND  iSmPFING. 

THE  introduction  in  the  United  Slates  Senate^  Mr.  Vtym,  of  a 
resohition  "  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  th<?  protection 
of  navigation,  nnr)  the  improvement  of  the  merchant  marine  in  the 
foreign  trade/'  Ibilowed  as  it  was  by  a  bill  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose presented  by  Senator  Hale  aiiid  preceded  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  one  brought  ferwaid  bv  a  Soathem  member,  quickly 
iidlowed  by  Mr.  Farqohar's  measure,  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  prolong^ 
discussion  before  the  final  adoption  of  a  policv  tliat  will  build  up  onr 
mercantile  marine,  encourage  our  now  dormant  shij>-bnilding  interijst.s, 
restore  to  our  ilag  the  supremacy  on  the  at:a  justly  belonging  to  &j 
sreat  a  natioQ)  give  na  oar  ahare  of  the  ocean  carrying-trad^  and 
ramish  our  navy  with  the  reserve  fleet  of  swift  cruisers  abBolutely 
essential  to  its  proper  development.  This  question  Is  not  a  new  one. 
Tt  has  been  often  argued  in  mniiy  ditr^  rent  forms  by  us,  but  so  far 
without  any  substantial  results.  Its  importance  at  the  present  time 
is  doe  to  the  revived  interest  in  maritime  matters  that  has  been 
airakened  throughoat  the  United  States^  to  the  abandonment  (partial, 
if  not  entire)  of  the  oppoaitbn  to  government  aid  for  the  mercantile 
nuirine  which  ha.s  }>een  so  conj?tantly  manifested  hitherto  by  the  ftfrri- 
OulturiU  inleiest-^  and  by  thp  8onth,  to  tha  wrtaiuty  that  some  measure 
will  be  enacted  into  law,  tu  the  muruwing  oi  the  issue  to  what  may  be 
rong^y  ehaiaeteriaed  as  fi«e  raw  matariab  vermt  aabddieBy  and  to  Che 
&ct  that  members  of  both  political  parties^  diffeiuig  on  other  economic 
qnestions,  ^nd  themselves  in  accord  on  one  side  or  the  other,  on  this 
important  matter.  The  Fiily-Seoond  Cougiess  can  win  for  itself  the 
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thanks  of  the  nation,  if  in  a  statesmanlike,  practical,  and  thorongh 
manner  it  shall  make  its  investigations  and  conduct  its  diaoossions.  and 
whatever  policy  it  may  deeide  to  adopt  will  be  entitled  to  and  will  re- 
ceive a  6ir  trial  and  be  aooepled  aa  the  best  attamable  Bolotioii  of  what 

differing  conditions  and  circnm stances  must  always  rendeTy  to  aome  de- 
gree, an  unsolved  problem  and  a  matter  of  experiment. 

The  time  seems  opportune  to  restate  some  acts  and  figures,  po^ir^ibly 
overlooked  or  ibrj^tten,  which  may  aid  os  in  filming  our  own  iudg- 
ment  as  to  the  ments  of  the  eontroveroy.  The  trite  imd  much  abusM 
political  dictum  about  the  necessity  of  submitting  every  question  to  the 
ultimate  arbitration  of  the  people  is  a  true  one.  Whatever  the  law 
may  be,  if  iu  its  application  and  eufon  ement  it  is  found  to  work  in- 
justioe  or  oppre^on,  or  if  it  fails  to  acoom|)lish  the  purpose  of  its 
enactment^  the  oommon  eenee  of  the  p&)ple  will  oompei  iti  wspul  or 
modification.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  oar  own  country,  and  the 
importance  of  public  education  and  eulightemmoit  IB,  tberafoie,  ail  the 
more  t?.-Hciitial  and  urgent.    We  ask,  then  : 

Is  now  the  time  to  undertake  the  work  of  building  up  our  mexcui- 
tile  marine? 

What  are  the  indaoemcntB  ofced  aa  to  eompete  far  a  shave  in  tbe 

ocean  carrying-trade  ? 

What  haa  been  the  sBBolt  of  the  polioy  whieh  we  have  pmaned 

hitherto  ? 

What  lias  been  the  policy  of  other  nations  ? 
*Wbat  has  their  policy  done  fye  them  ? 

What  does  a  gtady  oi  the  experience  and  piactioe  of  othera  pdnt 

oat  as  the  best  course  for  our  own  adoption? 

^t  p^cncrally  conceded  {negari  non  potest)  that  we  have  practically 
lost  our  foreign  carrying-trade.  The  President  of  the  Marine  Society 
recently  stated  that  there  were  now  only  fifty  American-built  Hailing- 
veaiela  in  this  eonntry  able  to  andertake  loos  voyages.  Not  one 
steamer  earrying  the  American  flag  is  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Fnrope,  and  but  for  Ward's  Line  and  the  Pacific  Mai!  Rtoani-Ship 
Company  this  country  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  decade  eudine  forty  years  ago  we  built 
10,289  fiailbj^vesBda  and  1992  steamers*  The  next  ten  yeaia  we  in- 
crnsed  these  figures  to  12,175  saih'ng- vessels  and  2521  steamere;  and 
from  1861  to  1870,  under  the  forced  impetus  created  by  the  nec^ities 
of  the  war  and  the  consequent  certain  market  for  all  vessels,  we  rcaclicfl 
the  maxiraura  of  13,484  sailing-vessels  and  8054  steamers.  Of  tliis 
number  4059  were  coasting  schooners  and  8079  small  sailing-vessels, 
leaving  4400  aa  the  namher  of  large  vesseb  oonstraded  by  oor  own 
people. 

This  contrast  k  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  first  qpsry^  hat  theie  are 
other  nietliods  of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 

In  1827,  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  $145,000,000  was 
carried  on  in  American  vessels  and  onK-  ^HjOOO^OOO  in  foreign  vessels. 
It  was  in  May  of  this  year  that  the  London  Tiine^then  even  more 
than  now  the  reflex  of  British  opinion — uttered  its  oAk) noted  lament : 

''The  ahippuig  interest,  the  cmdle  of  our  navy,  is  half  rained. 
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Oor  oomiiMnial  monopoly  eziate  no  longer,  and  tlioannds  of  our 
manufacturers  are  alarvin^,  or  eeekin^  redemption  in  distant  lands." 

In  1851  our  progress  in  the  carrying-trade  had  kept  pace  with  our 
lnerease<I  prosperity,  and  $316,000,000  of  our  exjx)rt8  and  imports 
were  carried  in  American  ships,  against  $117,000,000  transported 
onder  fordgn  flags.  We  oontiniied  to  add  to  oor  material  ivealth. 
The  war  temponuily  put  an  eod  to  oor  foreign  oommeroe;  hot  with 
the  return  of  peace  our  manofactures  sprang  into  renewed  activity, 
our  imports  and  elports  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity,  our  trade 
assumeti  proportions  hitlierto  undreamed  of ;  and  yet  in  1877,  while 
American  ships  carried  about  the  same  amount  of  our  foreign  trade 
(whioh  amounted  to  97.8  per  cent  of  all  our  imports  and  99.1  per  eent 
of  oor  ezporto),  ivL^  1316,000,000,  foreign  ships  carried  $858,000,000 ! 
We  were  going  down-liill  at  a  remarkable  rate.  In  1886  our  imjwrts 
had  risen  to  $712,609,000,  and  our  exports  to  $730,604,000,  of  which 
about  86  per  oent.  was  carried  under  foreign  flags  and  only  14  per  oent. 
in  oor  own  veeBels.  The  retama  of  car  foreign  trade  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  January  31  (eleven  months  1889,  one  month  1890), 
according  to  the  Amerimn,  show  $829,000,000  of  exports,  $765,000,000 
of  imports;  but  we  still  transport  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  this  enor- 
mous amount  We  are  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  ocean  carrying- 
trade  I  As  a  matter  of  Deurt  we  are  practically  unrepresented.  National 
pride  should  be  a  sdBdent  incentive  to  lead  ns  to  beartilj  fitvor  any 
method  that  promises  to  reatore  us  to  the  rank  we  formerly  held  amone 
maritime  nations.  Moreover,  we  have  a  business  interest — a  selfisn 
interest,  if  tlie  term  seems  more  appropriate — in  demanding  a  share  in 
this  profitable  oommeroial  enterprise.  We  are  paying  annually  to  other 
nationa  fon  the  trananorlatMm  of  maik,  pawcngcm,  and  goods  a  som 
estimated  at  from  $176,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  this  vast  amount  we  have  the  right  to  daim  for  our  own 
merchants,  now  practically  prohibited  from  sconrincr  it  owing  to  the 
adverse  conditions  under  which  they  are  required  to  compete. 

The  ship-building  interest  of  any  country  is  the  benefactor  of  all  \ 
tnkleB^-^lielps  all,  bnngs  prosuerity  to  all,  smoe  it  calls  into  aotiyitj  | 
over  one  hundred  and  fifl^  ottier  trades  employing  large  numbers  of  ! 
artisans.    Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  oost  of  bnildmg  ships  goes  to 
labor. 

From  1789  to  1866  we  find,  with  some  fluctuations,  a  steady  in- 
crease ia  our  meramtile  marine  varying  annnallj  &om  187  per  cent, 
in  1790, 21  per  cent  in  1793,  10  per  cent  in  1806, 14  per  cent  in 

1831,  to  .86  per  cent  in  1863.  The  annual  decrease  since  then  varies 
from  18  per  cent  in  1866  to  .66  per  oent.  in  1887.  In  1857,  which  . 
was  one  of  the  years  of  our  greatest  maritime  prosperity,  $25,000,000 
was  expended  in  building  new  ships,  and  as  much  more  in  repairing 
old  ones.  This  was  with  a  population  of  36,000,000  and  a  Ibieign 
trade  less  than  one-tfaiid  of  what  it  is  now,  when  with  66,000,000 
population  we  spend  less  than  half  of  this  same  sum.  This  gradual 
decay  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  building  of  steamers,  which  is 
the  only  true  test,  since  steam  is  now  the  univeraal  motor  of  the  carry- 
iag^nule.  In  1880  we  boilt  444  steam-venels;  in  1883,  439;  m 
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1884,  410;  in  1886,  240;  in  1887,  299.  In  tbe  last-mentioned  year 
we  ooilt  iJso  545  sailine-vessels,  of  whiiih  nnmber  858  were  oowtiiie 
w^oonen  And  279  smalTer  craft,  leaving  8  sailing- vanib  oapaUe^ 

makinp^  forpijin  voyrxaes  as  the  total  output  of  what  was  once  one  of 
our  chief  inda.-^Li  ie^.  In  1887  Great  Britain  had  4906  steam  vessek 
of  over  100  tons  burden,  and  the  United  States  397.    Our  loss  was  the 

Sain  of  otheny  whose  prosperity  was  mflasnred  by  the  depth  of  our 
ownfall. 

In  1887  there  wore  entered  at  our  port«  10,060,799  tons  of  foreign 
shipping- — of  whirh  6,362,161  were  steam — as  against  2,870,936  tons 
of  American  shipping,  of  whi<^  1,227,584  wci-e  steatn.  In  the  same 
ysa^  then  eDteraa  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  23,646,444  tons 
of  British  shipping  as  against  8,630,937  of  foreign, — a  balance  of 
nearly  33^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  finglish  shipper. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  steam  marine  in  ten 
countries  during  tiie  past  decade : 


IMT. 

BimU  *    4aS  818  879  969  noietonii. 

Denmark                      187  201  258  281  2M 

Germany                       836  414  GOa  694  717 


Italy   161  16B  SOI  m   

Holland   79  79  96  106  106 

France   665  652  896  961  984 

Spain   847  407 

Great  Britain   4664  5247  6260  6658  6668 

Norway   273  334  440  502  514 

Sweden   681  762  8SS  008  940 

[While  accurate  as  to  numhen^  this  table  is  mishading  in  one 

respect,  in  that  it  does  not  give  the  tonna^  statistics.  Rome  of  the 
steamers  are  of  under  twenty  tons  and  add  nothing  to  the  national 
prestige  while  the  huge  vessels  buiit  in  France  and  in  England,  of 
sevenu  thousand  tons  each,  count  only  as  one  veBsd  eaoh.  The  figures 
sImw,  however,  a  steady  piog;ieaB  in  all  conntries  leoeiving  government 
aid.] 

As  the  result  of  our  examination  so  far, — ^neoe&«5arily  aomewliat 
superficial,  to  avoid  presenting  a  mass  of  figures  which  it  would  be 
dimcult  to  remember,  but  accurate  as  to  facts, — we  find  a  constantly 
increasing  foreign  trade,  bat  one  in  which  we  aie  steadily  losing  oar 
shaie;  laige  mercantile  prolltB,  which  we  are  givine  away  to  other 
nations ;  an  almost  complete  prostration  of  onr  own  ahippine  interests 
(except  in  the  building  of  government  or  of  coasting  vessels),  and  a 
v^orous  and  thrifiy  state  of  the  shij»ping  of  other  countries.  There  can 
be  no  qnestion  bat  that  the  conditions  are  in  every  way  flivoraUe  ftr 
energetic  measures  to  aid  our  ship-botldefs  in  eompenng  with  ftie^nen. 

How  can  this  best  be  done  ? 

Just  as  every  other  maritime  power  has  done  and  is  doing, — by 
granting  government  assistance.  Call  it  subsidies,  subventions,  or  mail 
oontracto,  it  means  national  aid ;  and  it  is  to-day  a  matter  of  histoiy 
that  theie  is  no  pronunsnft  government  in  the  wond,  eaoept  the  United 
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BUteo,  wbioh,  wbik  ledslatiiig  dinody  in  fiiwr  of  native  shipping, 
does  not  giye  it  financial  eappOTk.   Aa  Jlenry  Hall  said,  in  a  pamphlet 

written  hy  him  some  ten  years  ago  on  "  Amrrican  Navigation," — 

"  i'he  United  States  has  never  prninpd  any  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  its  merchant  vessels,  or  any  extension  of  its  navigation,  except  by 
letaUatory  laws  of  the  most  s^ingent  eharaoter  and  by  downright  hard 
fighting  with  powder  and  ball.  It  never  will  in  the  fbtare  gain  any* 
thing  worth  liaviiig  except  by  the  same  pushii^  policy/' 

Saif^!  I'r-sident  Harrison  in  bi°  fir^t  m<^>-^^_'*>, — 

"Tip  If  is  nothing  more  justiy  numiiiauug  ui  tiie  imlioual  pride, 
.and  noiiiiijg  more  hurtful  to  the  uatioual  prosperity,  than  the  inferiority 
of  onr  merchant  marine  oompared  with  that  of  other  nations  whose 
general  resoaroes,  wealth,  and  sea-ooast  lines  do  not  sngg^st  anj  nssoo 
for  their  8U})reniacy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not  always  so,  and  oar  people 
arp  T  f!i:nk,  that  it  shall  not  continue  to  be  so.  ...  I  recom- 

mend Uiai  such  appropriatione  be  made  for  ouean  mail  service  in  Amer- 
ioan  steamships  between  onr  ports  and  those  of  OentnJ  and  Sooth 
Ameriea,  China,  Japm,  and  the  important  islands  in  both  the  great 
ooeans,  as  will  be  liberally  remuner  .fiv<  for  tiie  service  rsndefed^-and 
as  will  rnf'nnrnir''  tfir;  r-taliii^hmr.-it  .■iihi  in  "nme  fnir  rjf>gree  equalize 
the  chajiciia  Aiiierioim  sitiuujoliip  liute  ia  the  oomjxcLilion  whicli  tlicr 
must  meet.  .  .  .  The  cnJai-^od  partidpatiou  of  our  people  iu  the 
oanyiog-trade,  the  new  and  mcreued  markets  that  will  m  opsned  for 
the  products  of  onr  ^rms  and  factories,  and  the  falkr  and  better 
employment  of  nnr  m*  liuiiir^,  which  will  result  from  a  liberal  pro- 
motion of  luii  f  >n  ign  commerce,  injure  the  widest  poeaible  diffii^ioa 
of  beuetit  to  aii  the  Stat^  and  to  all  our  peopW 
^  Let  OS  examine  the  polioj  of  other  nations  toward  thdr  shipping 
interests^  and  if  we  Bud  that  the  policy  of  snbsidies  or  mail  oontraots 
— i.e.,  government  aid — has  produced  a  steady  growth  in  this  branch 
of  trade,  v:':':h  li>  nncomitant  oommercin!  ailvmtnc:^?;,  ari  l  that  this 
growtli  has  ixien  to  some  extent  coramenouiaie  with  tlic  liberality  of 
the  bounties  paid  when  the  policy  was  initiated,  certainly  we  have  good 
reason  to  infer  that  the  same  policy  would  be  a  good  one  fi>r  ns;  not 
as  was  tried  with  the  Oollins  line  before,  when  the  aid  given  was 
unequal  to  that  paid  bv  our  r-liiff  n>tti]>tMii;.r,  ^i;f  on  n  rrf^n'-^n-n.^  ^'-^le, 
placing  onr  merchants  on  ■  (ja:il  t>ertii8,  not  handicapping  them  in  the 
international  contest  for  supremacy,  or  even  equality,  on  tlie  seas.  Not 
only  this,  but  we  shaU  also  aoqmre  a  fleet  of  swift  omiscrs,  equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  as  an  adjunct  to  our  navy,  which  can  be  left  to  its 
proper  field  of  building,  providing,  and  maintaining  figfating-shipSL 
Xiefc  me  quote  once  more  from  Henry  Hall  in  thi=  ronnection : 

"  If  there  were  universal  freedom  of  action  tiironghout  tiie  worid  • 
and  everything  were  left  to  private  intelligence  and  enterprise,  a  govern- 
mental policy  wonld  not  be  needed  by  an  eneigetio  and  happily  drenm* 
stanced  people.  Bot  there  is  not  now  such  freedom  of  actioa,  and 
never  has  been.  If  one  nation  penr  ii-  r.  '^tlif^r^  in  nnt  -vt^rl  r:\u':)nt  be 
persuade<l  to  jiermit  it.  The  conseqneaui  is  that  the  citizens  of  a  nation 
like  Aiyerica  often  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  private  enterprise 
of  older  lands, — ^itself  a  sofBcient  bar  to  their  progress, — bat  widi  the 
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nsomraef  of  wealthy  fi>reign  gevernnMoiB  bend«.  In  mob  cmv 
private  enterprise  is  powerless.   Nothing  oan  be  done  without  a  sov- 

Ornmental  policy  to  sustain  the  yotmf^r  nation  in  the  com  petit  ion." 

Tjet  me  add  one  single  fact  riirht  here.  We  have  ourselves  no 
naval  reserve.  Eneland  has  two  hundred  thousand  merchant  sailora 
with  wbioh  to  man  her  war-ehlpa.  Sailors  are  as  essential  for  a  wrf 
as  ships;  and  without  a  mercnant  marine  where  are  we  to  ^t  our 
snilors  in  time  of  war?  As  General  Burnett  said  to  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York,  "  Onrs  is  the  only  ca'^  of  a  nation  in  modem  times 
with  a  ^reat  cooimeruial  marine  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  decay  for  no  perceptible  reason  bey(Mid  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  fostered  by  the  government." 

What,  then,  is  the  policy  of  other  nations? 

In  the  English  Parliamentary  Betums  for  1888  we  find  an  answer. 

Austria-Hungary  pays  no  subsidies  or  bounties,  but  admits  such 
materials,  fittings,  engines,  etc^  as  are  required  for  the  construction  of 
ships,  free  of  cmty.  In  a  table  nnbliflhea  in  Ze  Yaiifd,  and  based  on 
the  figures  found  in  the  Frencn  Bnrsan  Veritas  and  the  Englidh 
Annual  Blister,  Austria  ranks  (amonj^  the  15  leading  maritime 
nations)  13  m  sail  tonnage,  10  in  steam  tonnage,  and  11  in  both  com- 
bined !  Sach  is  the  record  of  .one  nation  that  prefers  free  raw  materials 
to  government  aid. 

Italy  ytys  several  different  bonntieB.  By  the  law  of  December 
6,  1885,  it  IS  provided  that  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  a  bounty  on  the  construction  of  the  hulls  of  steam-ships  and 
sailinir- vessels  of  iron  or  steel,  and  of  sailing- vesst la  of  wood,  shall  be 
paid  tor  such  vessels  when  built  in  Italy.  Tne  bounty  on  the  constroo- 
tion  of  steam-ahipe  and  aaillng-vessels  bnilt  of  lion  or  steel  ts  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  60  lire  (f  11.58)  per  ton  of  gross  measurement.  The 
bounty  on  the  construction  of  sailing-vessels  built  of  wood  is  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  Id  lire  (|2.89)  per  ton  of  gross  measurement.  Article  3 
provides  that  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  a 
bounty  shall  be  paid  fat  the  oonstruction,  in  Italy,  of  marine  eneines 
and  boil^  and  Article  4  provides  that  all  these  bonntieB  aball  be 
increased  by  ^m  10  to  20  per  cent  in  &vor  of  steam-shipB  so  con- 
structod  as  to  be  adapted  to  military  purposes.  Article  6  snspends 
during  the  terra  of  this  Act  otrtain  provisions  of  formor  laws  respe(^ 
ing  the  free  importation  of,  and  repayment  of  duties  charged  on, 
materiaia  for  ahip-bnilding,  as  well  as  preminme  on  naval  eonetmotion 
estafaliBhed  in  1866.  Another  chapter  of  tliis  same  law  establishes 
premiums  or  bounties  for  the  import  of  coal  into  Italy,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  merchant-vessels  to  undertake  distan  t  \  oyagea.  There 
is  also  a  bounty  on  navigation  of  13  oents  per  ton  of  gross  measure- 
ment for  every  thousand  miles  run  on  certain  lontes.  Hie  Italian 
govenment  also  pavs  a  sobaidy  of  8,000,000  francs  (about  $1,600,000) 
annually  to  the  Flono  Rubmtiiio  line  of  steamers  for  canrying  the 
mails  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  India  and  China. 

With  such  an  impulse,  granted  afU-r  long  deliberation,  Italy  has 
made  great  pr(^re8s  in  this  particular  direction.  Iler  percentage  of 
inoreaae  in  tonnage  dnrii^  tlie  past  fonr  yean  amounts  to  46, — greater 
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than  that  of  anj  other  maritHue  nation, — and  she  now  ranks  5  in  sail 
tonnage,  6  in  Steam  tonnage,  and  6  in  both  combined. 

GEBMAmr,  hy  the  law  of  April  6,  1885,  pays  a  aabddy  which  is 
earned  by  the  "  Norddeutsche  Lloyd"  and  amounts  to  over  ^1,000,000 
annually,  for  lin«5  of  steamers  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia,  as  well 
as  to  East  Africa,  also  postal  subventions  to  transatlantic  lines.  Gov- 
ernment contracts  are  given  to  German  ship-building  firms ;  and  the 
Berlin  Zmtmq  lately  announoed  that  the  German  eovemment  woold 
hereafis  build  its  own  war-ahipe  instead  of  buying  wroad.  Qermany 
has  increased  her  tonnage,  chiefly  in  steam,  during  the  past  four  years 
20  per  cent.,  and  now  ranks  4  in  <E»iis,  3  in  steam,  and  3  in  both  oom- 
bined. 

Bbazo*  nntil  raoently  paid  % 1 ,706,000  in  aiibsidies.  For  a  line  of 
veaads  to  cany  the  American  mails  she  pays  $88,000  annnally.  The 

American  government  pays  $6000  for  the  same  service. 

China  gives  1,000,000  taels  ($100,000)  annually  to  the  Chinese 
Merchant  Stenm-Sliip  Company,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  transportation 
of  ^verument  graiu  on  the  rivers  and  along  the  coasts. 

aUBBIA  offers  anbsidifla  in  aid  of  the  mnning  of  ships,  but  none 
directly  in  ud  of  their  construction.  It  is  a  fact,  iiowever,  that  several 
of  the  works  engaged  in  ship-building  have  at  difR  n  nt  times  received 
considerable  indirect  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  iiotn  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  advantageous  piacbg  with  those  establishments  of  im- 
portant government  oraers.  What  is  known  as  the  ^  patriotio  fleet^' 
^esBelfl  adapted  for  war-pnrpoaes  and  owned  by  the  nmhanii  of  St 
reter^burg  and  Moscow),  composed  of  ten  steamers,  receives  annually 
$396,600  on  cotnlition  that  its  vess*'1s  ?uake  a  total  of  141,000  knots 
between  Pacific  and  Black  Sea  {)orts.  Ruasia  can  hardly  Ix' (Milled  a 
formidable  competitor  for  the  ocean  carrying-trade,  and  ranlu  7  in  sail 
tonnage,  12  in  steam,  and  10  in  both  oombmed. 

Spain.  By  law  a  bounty  of  40  ])esetas  ($7.72)  per  measurement 
ton  on  tlie  total  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Sj>ain  is  granted  to  Spanish 
ship-builders.  In  March,  1887,  the  Spanish  government  a]>|  roved  a 
contract  with  the  Spanish  Tratisatlantic  Steam-Ship  Company,  which 
provides  that  the  company's  vessels  are  to  carry  the  nuols  and^erform 
whatever  eirtra  service  may  be  required  for  war-purposes.  The  ^v- 
emment  agrees>to  pay  a  bounty  of  $1.83  per  mile  run  on  an  American 
line,  Irsser  amounts  for  service  to  the  Philippines,  Btiejw^  Ayres, 
and  Fernando  Po.  Spain  shows  an  increase  during  the  last  tour  yeai^ 
of  10  per  cent,  and  ranks  6  in  steamers  and  7  in  steam  and  sail  com- 
bined. 

Fbahce.  a  construotioii  bounty  is  paid  upon  the  groes  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  in  France.    It  amounts  to  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton 

for  iron  or  steel  %'es.«p|s,  4o  franco  ($7.72)  per  ton  for  composite  vessels, 
20  francs  (S3.H6)  per  ton  lor  wooden  vessels  of  200  tons  or  over,  and 
10  francs  ($1.73)  per  ton  for  wooden  vessels  of  less  than  200  tons.  For 
each  100  kilograms  of  maohioery  plaoed  on  board,  12  fianos  ($2.32^  is 
allowed,  or  a  little  more  than  one  cent  per  pound.  Repain  giving 
increased  tonnajrc  and  rtf^riitions  to  the  machinery  of  any  vess*^?^  are 
allowed  liounties  at  the  same  rates.  This  system  of  bounties  replafieB 
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the  dnwbooks  Ibrmeriy  allowed  oo  fonigD  mflterials  used  fbr  ebip- 
boildbg. 

The  navipition  l)ounty  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  1.5  frrinoH  (29  crnts) 
per  ton  for  esich  thousiind  miles  run  in  making  a  voyage  in  the  f  i  *  i^Q 
trade.  It  is  rc^uct'd  by  5  centimes  (one  cent)  per  ton  for  each  year 
that  the  vessel  has  been  afloat  if  boilt  of  iam,  and  by  7^  centimes  (1| 
cents)  if  bailt  of  wood.  All  vessels  built  in  Fianoe  aooordin^  to  the 
plans  of  the  Navy  Department  receive  15  per  cent,  additional  oounty. 
All  merohant-vesaela  can  be  requisttioned  by  the  gpvemment  in  time 
of  war. 

The  Hubsiily  paid  to  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  amounts 
Id  $2,463,356  per  annum,  and  is  awaided  for  the  Mediterranean, 

Indo-(%ina,  Brazil,  South  Americao,  and  Anstralian  postal  service. 

All  steamers  !m%'iiiL'  postal  contracts  are  requirof!  to  have  special  fittincfs 
£>r  placing  an  armament  on  board,  and  a  premium  fur  speed  is  granted. 

These  subsidies  are  granted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1881.  Under  its  operation  in  1888  France  ranked  2  in  sleameia 
and  8  in  sails.  The  editor  of  Le  YcM  saya  that  for  the  three  years 
preceding  the  law  France  shows  a  decmnse  in  tonnaj^e.  In  1880-1881 
there  was  n  n-vival,  and  from  1881  to  1886  a  rapitl  growth.  In  steamers 
alone  tlte  increase  was  120  per  cent.,  and  the  total  tonnage  was  doubled. 

The  NETHKRT.AWDfe  pays  subsidies  of  varying  amoonte  to  six 
steamship  lines. 

Norway  pays  no  aubeidiea  for  cooatraction,  and  ranks  3  in  sails 

and  8  in  steamers.  Tlint  she  inaintains  so  high  a  rank  in  sails  is  due 
to  the  nature  of  her  cuiunierce,  consistin!?  princi})ally  in  tlie  e.\|K)rt^ition 
of  her  resinous  woods,  which  are  abundant  and  cheap,  yet  useiul  for 
manv  purposes,  and  ther^re  neoesaarj  to  all  European  countries. 
High  freights  could  not  be  borne,  and  qoiek  transit  b  not  demanded : 
80  her  siii ling-fleet  does  not  decrease. 

Sweden  admits  any  article  nsc<l  in  the  construction  and  e(juipnieut 
of  Swedish-built  ships  duty-free,  and  remits  to  such  vessels  lor  the  first 
year  that  tfaey  an  built  the  export  duties  on  goods  diatged  to  others. 
All  snch  oonoeasioos  must  be  made  good  by  extra  taxes  on  tlie  people, 
and  encoura<rc  the  prmhiction  of  cheap  and  inferior  vessels. 

Great  I^kitaix  Iiends  tlie  list  of  nations  in  tonnage  afloat,  and 
has  obtained  and  uiaiiuained  this  pre-eminence  by  most  lil)eral  subsidien 
anc^  subventions  of  all  kinds.  Not  only  has  it  been  the  English  policy 
to  dfer  praniums  to  encourage  ship^lMiildeiB,  bat  if  the  sabsidy  was 
found  inadequate  it  has  been  promptly  increased.  Gunard  built  the 
first  four  steam-ships  to  rnn  to  American  ports  under  an  annual  c^overn- 
ment  subsidy  of  ^400,000.  Tliis  was  first  increased  to  $660,000,  and 
six  years  later  wa^  advanced  to  $700,000  for  fifteen  years.  The  Iloyal 
Mail  Steam-Paeket  Company  furnished  14  steamen  to  run  648,816 
miles  at  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^£240,000  ($1,200,000)  fat  ten  years. 
This  was  a  large  subsidy,  bnt  not  larcre  enongh.  The  company's  loss 
the  first  year  was  £79,790  (about  $398,950).  The  government  then 
reduced  the  mileage  to  ti92,976  miles,  with  the  same  subsidy,  and  the 
annual  ezpenaes  were  lednoed  to  ^£235,000  instead  of  £360,000.  The 
same  thing  was  dona  iat  the  English  Paoiflo  Company.   It  is  said  by 
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Iftr,  Lindsay  in  his  great  work  on  shipping  that  '^the  money  so  ad- 
viaoed  18  Dltimaldy  reimbuned  hf  a  savino;  in  tiie  expenaes  of  a  steady 
flael  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  veanb  aabeidizea  In  the  convey- 
anoe  of  the  mails,  while  it  encouraged  commerce  and  the  arts  during  a 
time  of  peace."  From  1853  to  1880  Knirland  paid  over  |1 50,000,000 
as  subsidies  or  mail  oontracts  to  her  shipping.  It  is  true  that  (rirat 
iiritalu  iu  jui)  lag  ijuhsidititi  of  later  years  has  been  eepeciall^  intent  ou 
the  eication  of  swift  oraiaen  as  a  part  of  her  naval  establishflMnt,  as 
well  as  to  enooarage  and  foster  the  transportation  of  the  nuuls  under 
her  own  flag.  But  she  offeral  a  (certain  definite  return  for  money  in- 
vested to  the  ship-owner,  and  thereby  gave  the  ship-building  interest  the 
stimulus  it  ueeiled.  The  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  should  be, 
and  are,  interdependent:  the  latter  trains  and  develc^  sailors.  As 
Mirsbean  said  in  the  French  Assembly,  Yon  oannot  have  a  navy 
without  sailors ;  and  sailors  are  made  through  Uie  dax^;erB  the  deep^ ' 
Lord  Brassey  in  hi-  "  Naval  Annual"  for  1888-9  says, — 

"  The  bounty  to  merchant  steamers  in  1888-9  amounted  to  £26,0(M), 
The  payment  wau  mode  for  six  ships;  nine  others  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
that  no  further  payments  are  at  present  contemplated.  It  would  be 
lamentable  if  the  government  were  to  abandon  a  plan  which  will  give 
us  cheap  and  for  certain  services  most  efficient  cruisers  at  a  wst  incom- 
parably less  than  would  be  incurred  in  bmldiug  cruisers  with  equal 
speed  and  coal -cud urauoe  for  the  navy.  .  .  .  In  France  it  is  the 
accepted  p<  ili(  y  of  the  State  to  foster  by  the  artificial  method  of  sabai<» 
dies  and  subventions  the  timid  national  enterprise  in  shipping.  The 
great  postal  services  a^rr^s  the  ocean,  conduct/^l  under  the  French  flag, 
are  maintained  and  have  only  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  ou  a  lavisli  scale.'^ 

The  noble  lord  might  have  added  that  Venetian  sapremaer  on  tiw 
sea  was  developed  and  retained  by  the  same  policy  which  England 
adopted  and  {>ersevered  in  until  her  keels  were  in  every  ocean,  her  jSag 
in  every  harbor,  and  her  tonnage  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  nation. 
In  his  Man>i<)n-IIon«e  Address,  February  1,  1889,  J^ord  Brassey  said, — 

**  All  the  leading  maritime  Powers  have  by  libeml  subsidies  given 
encouragement  to  the  buildii^of  steam-ships  capable  of  oonvmmm  into 
cruisers.  The  present  government  have^  isely  adopted  a  similar  policy. 
...  It  would  always  Xm  advantageous  for  the  Admiralty  to  come  to 
terms  with  ship-owners  in  ttir  ;  nrly  stage  of  the  construction  of  ships, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  constructive  arrangements  at  the  cheapest 
oost** 

Great  Britain  pays  |3.65  per  ton  of  gross  tonnage  per  annum  to 

certain  steam-ships  built  or  to  be  built  up(»i  plans  and  specificaticms 
offered  by  the  AdniiraUy.  A  special  bounty  of  |17,033  cneli  per 
annum  is  paid  for  thi-ee  steamew  of  the  Penmsular  <&  Oriental  Line 
of  6300  tons.  These  bounties  are  additional  to  subventions  paid  for 
postal  service.  The  Ounard  Company  receives  at  present  73  cents  per 
pound  for  Ei^lish  letter^  and  |x3stal  osrds  and  43  cents  per  poimd  feat 
foreign  letters  and  cards.  Printed  matter  is  fixed  at  a  lower  rate. 
Similar  ooatrsfits  are  made  with  other  oompanieBy  and  the  total  cost  <^ 
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canyiiig  the  mails  to  North  America  for  1889  was  stated  by  Lieutenant 
Stemitai,  TTJELN.,  as  $450,000.  The  Peoinsiilar  A  Oiientel  Company 
is  BOW  paid  for  carrying  the  m^ik  to  India  and  Chimi  $1,289,263  per 

annum.  A  statistical  return  of  receipts  and  expenditures  gives  the 
total  amount  paid  by  England  for  packet-service  in  1887  as  $3,527,726. 

In  a  communication  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Treasoxy  of  ITebruary 
2,  1887,  the  following  statements  are  made : 

"The  Admiralty  nave  bad  under  their  ooosidavtion  propoeab  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  mercantile  veeeels  suitable  and  available 
for  use  as  armed  cruisers.  With  a  view  to  attain  this  object,  my  Lords 
have  sought  and  obtainetl  the  a)-operation  of  H.  M.  Postnjaster-General. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  vessels  most  likely  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
Admiralty  were  steamers  of  such  high  speed  as  would  in  all  probability 
be  osed  for  carrying  the  mails  uiMer  oootraot  with  this  I>epartment 
.  .  .  The  experience  derived  from  the  events  of  1885  has  led  them 
[the  Admiralty]  to  believe  tiiat  true  economy  and  real  efficiency  would 
be  best  promoteil  by  securing  the  use  to  the  Admiralty  in  times  of 
peace  of  the  fastest  and  most  serviceable  mercantile  vessels.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1885  a  sum  approximating  to  £600,000  [$3,000,- 
000]  was  expended  in  retaining  the  services  of  several  fast  merchant 
steamers,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  available  for  the  service  of  anv 
Power  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  Vessels 
constructed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  respect  to  their  cargo-carrying  powers,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  distinot  advantage  to  the  conntiy  it  every  reasonable  enoonrage- 
ment  wm  given  to  slup  owners  to  build  and  maintain  this  description 
of  steamer  in  the  trade  that  may  l)e  ex|)ected  to  support  them.  Tlie 
retention  of  a  fleet  of  Royal  Naval  Ileserved  Cruisers  would  be  obvi- 
ously of  great  national  advantage.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  they  would 
serve  to  lunit  the  necessity  felt  tar  the  oonstmotion  of  fiist  war-vessels 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  oonntry.  Not  only  would  the  nation 
be  a  pecuniary  ^ner  in  respect  to  the  first  cost  of  such  yessels,  but 
their  annual  maintenance,  wnich  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  would  be 
saved,  were  such  vessels  maintained,  whilst  not  required  for  Admiralty 
purposes,  in  mercantile  trading." 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Gmat  Britain  has  abandoned  this  system  of 
sabsidies,  since,  in  a  contract  with  the  Canadian  PaciHc  Railroad  Com- 
pany, dated  July  15,  1889,  she  offere<l  a  snUsiily  of  £60,000  ($300,000) 
for  ten  years  for  a  line  of  sttamei-s  from  Vancouver  to  Hong-Kong. 

Sucli  has  been  the  policy  of  England ;  and  when  we  note  what  it 
has  achieved  we  may  well  believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  imitatico.  Am 
Mr.  Thurber  puts  it, — 

"  This  thorough  work  accomplished  the  end  that  was  intended :  it 
8ecure<l  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies  and  iSouth  and  North  America ;  it 
•  made  the  nation  so  prosperous  and  rich  that  her  wealth  is  overflowing 
and  seeking  for  investment  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world." 

I  do  not  profess  in  any  manner  to  have  made  an  exhanstive  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  great  question.  It  would  be  im- 
possibU;  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  The  branches 
into  which  one  is  natuzally  led  are  almost  illimitable,  and  many  of 
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them  liave  been  fully  and  ably  treated  by  special  writers.  No  article 
better  sums  op  the  facts  in  r^ani  to  the  subj^on  which  it  treats  than 
tiM  one  on  "  The  Effect  upon  American  Ciommerce  of  an  AngIo-Ck>nti- 
neotal  War"  written  hf  rnfenae  Sol^,  in  Sor&nar  aome  months  ago. 
Hemy  Hall  discussed  uie  satneot  of  free  raw  material  most  thoron^ly 
and  piiccinctly  in  his  pnnrpnlet  on  "American  Navijnition,"  The 
]  (  port  of  tlie  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  in  a  concise  and 
udmirublo  manner  the  argument  as  to  tlie  need  of  a  new  uavvi  and  of 
what  it  should  consist  Heniy  Lindsay's  work  on  **  The  Uistoiy  of 
British  Shipping^  is  ezhanstive.  And  public  sentiment  throu^hont  tlie 
country  apjjears  to  be  united  as  it  never  has  been  before  in  a  willingness 
to  build  up  our  mercantile  marine,  and  to  appropriate  enough  money  to 
give  us  a  naval  force  consistent  with  the  needs  of  a  nation  of  70,000,000 
people. 

I  have  simply  presented  fa/cta  intended  to  show  the  theory  and 
pndifse  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  to  enlbroe,  if 

any  enforcement  is  needed,  the  ranxim  or  tnii^m  thrit  to  eucoessfuUy 
compete  with  others  we  must  adopt  their  in(  tiio^ls  or  those  that  are 
proved  sunerior  to  them.  We  must  fight  fire  with  fire.  The  shipping 
interest  of  every  nation  pretendiiw  to  m  maritiine  is  or  has  been  biiitt 
up^  fostered,  and  sustained  direotfy  or  indirectly  by  governmental  aid^ 
and  we  cannot  compete  with  those  who  start  so  far  ahead  in  the  race 
unl^'ss  under  similar  conditions.  Experientia  omnia  dooeL,  Surely  the 
stake  is  worth  trying  ff*r.  Any  measun*  that  promises  to  increase  our 
uatioual  prosperity  \a  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  And  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  assnmption  that  what  baa  benefited  otfaeis  in  so  oiarked  a 
d^ree  would  do  as  modi  for  na.  In  any  case  it  ooold  not  leave  na  in 
a  worse  condition. 

Mmry  W.  Eagmond. 


FATHER  DAMIEN. 

TO  give  one's  life  is  better  than  one's  alms ; 
To  spend,  lx»  «^pf nt,  beyond  the  gift  of  gold : 
He  who  ("an  live  as  vsell  as  sing  his  psalms 
Beturiis  his  talent  many  a  hundred-fold  I 

A  noble  life,  that  turned  aside  from  fame. 

To  serve  the  lej)€r  held  in  such  despise, 
To  give  a  cup  of  water  "  In  His  Name," 
At  such  a  cost)  and  princely  sacrifice  I 


A  knight  of  Faith  !  whose  courage  was  anbUme^ 
Who  never  fiiltered  all  the  wear^  way, 

Bat  bore  liis  cro'i.s  until  the  even-time, 

Then  passt  l  iiuo  the  light  of  clearer  day. 
To  give  into  the  keeping  of  his  Kins 
The  little  flock  he  bad  been  shepheimng. 
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CHABAOTER8  OF  SCOTT. 

MOST  novel-readers  have  taken  np  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Soott 
more  ihau  ouce^  to  put  them  down  with  increased  respect  and 
•dmiiitioii  for  Iob  genias.  Vfllk  sach  opiDiooa  I  have  again  read  them, 
and  added  some  observatloiis  which  I  believe  no  reader  or  critic  has 
made.  Certain  idiosTocraaiea  constantly  appear  in  his  narrative^  like 
the  motive  of  an  opera,  or  the  f?well  of  the  ocean  in  calm  or  storm.  A 
writer  in  the  /Saturday  Jxnneic  affirms  that  a  want  of  the  a^e  is  a  want 
of  pre>emi)ient  men  to  give  a  motive  to  the  intellect.  Tiie  l^eteuder 
was  still  a  hero  In  Sootund  during  Walter  Scott's  t^Idhood,  and  per- 
haps determined  his  coarse  of  romantic  thou4;litb  What  a  banyan-tree 
grew  from  this  romantic  .seed,  embracing  in  its  ctems  and  branches  Ihe 
atmoephere,  color,  and  form  of  the  times  he  pictnred  ! 

Whatever  his  inspiration  was,  his  clear  and  sound  understandinj^ 
led  him  to  incorporate  with  it  every  available  material.  With  this 
skill,  wndomy  ana  penetration  in  the  portrayal  of  high  and  humble 
society,  there  is  one  omission  in  the  lives  of  his  men  and  women  :tfaey 
are  ei-^ated,  shaped,  an<l  fini.she<l  witliout  the  element  generally  oon- 
Bitlere<]  useful  and  iKxmsar)',  —  the  maternal  :  even  the  paternal  is 
curiously  lacking  lor  the  most  part.    It  is  the  uncle,  the  aunt,  the 

Eirdian,  who  keep  in  cfaargie  his  heroes  and  heroines^  Consequently, 
t  side  of  family  domesticity,  the  mother  influence,  is  ignored  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  made  terrible  or  feeble. 

Scott's  frequent,  eopio!i«),  and  excellent  introductions,  which  show 
his  industry,  his  iamilianty  with  every  fashion  of  Scottish  life,  and  ex- 

{»]ain  his  indebtedness  to  chap-books,  l^nds,  and  biographies,  shed  no 
ight  upon  this  plan :  of  his  own  mother,  Lockhart  says  that  she  lived 
to  be  old,  and  ^ve  him  more  sympathy  and  encouragement  than  did 
his  father, — who  once  said  that  Walter  was  born  to  be  a  peddler, — and 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  determined  character,  and,  for  the  time,  one 
of  Buj>erior  education.  This  mannerism  of  bcott  is  so  jiositive,  so  cou- 
tinnous,  that  its  summary  is  as  bald  as  a  sum  in  compound  arithmetic 
I  bq;in  with  Waverley,  whose  early  home  with  his  parents  is  their 
only  mention.  Old  Sir  Everhard,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt  Rachel, 
maintain  and  pet  him  ;  it  is  Aunt  Rachel  who  discovers  his  budding 
sentiment  for  Sissly  6tubbs,  ami  obtains  his  military  appointment  in 
order  to  nip  that  sentiment  in  the  bud.  Aunt  Rachel  also,  receiving 
his  adieux,  gives  him  a  parse  and  a  diamond  ring.  Arriving  at  the 
manor-house  of  Bnkdwardine  in  Scotland,  Wavorky  is  entertained  fay 
the  widowe<l  bnron  and  his  only  child,  the  beftiitiful  Rose.  Leaving 
Bradwardine  lor  the  Highlands,  he  joins  Fergus  Mi  Ivor,  who  presents 
to  him  his  sister,  Flora  Mclvor,  the  ardent  partisan  wiiu  was  bred  in  a 
French  convent,  and  who  ultimatd^  returns  to  it  to  die. 

The  novel  following,  Guy  Manaering,^'  has  two  heroines, — and 
Scott  often  gives  two, — Julia  Mannering  and  Lucy  Bertram,  daughters 
of  the  widowem  of  those  names.   Monkbams,  in  "  The  Anti4]inary/' 
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while  loudly  prof€8Biiipf  contempt  for  womankiody  and  calUD|^  his 

maiden  sister  and  their  niece  idle  hussies  both,  nevertheless  kindly 
shelters  them,  and  vrhvn  introducing  them  to  the  di^igiiised  Lovell, 
who  is  in  the  same  want  ot  a  recognized  family,  names  one  as  "  most 
discreet,"  the  other  "  most  exquisite."  Their  friend  and  the  heroine, 
Isabella  Waidoor,  is  a  moiberloK  girl,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  whose  inttfpoati<Hi  between  him  and  hie  opponent  Mr. 
Oldbuck  prevented  their  quarrels  from  being  lasting. 

Frank  Osbaklistone,  the  lay  figure  in  "  liob  Roy,"  of  whom  Scott 
might  jjave  .said,  as  he  did  of  Waverley,  that  ho  was  "a  piece  of  sneak- 
ing imbecility,"  wan  summoned  from  Bordeaux  to  join  iiia  uncle  Sir 
Hilddmuid,  £rom  whose  house  he  writes  a  friend,  "  At  the  first  meal, 
eight  dogs  rudied  in,  with  the  chaplain,  the  village  doctor,  and  my  six 
cousins.  Presently  a  girl  glided  in,  and  Sir  Hildebrand  introduced 
her  as  *  My  little  my  ivijWa  broUier^a  dwighfer.^  "  Wliv  the  author 
considered  it  neoestiary  that  "  little  Di's"  introduction  and  couoection 
should  be  so  complex  it  is  not  possible  to  guess.  It  is  in  Bob  Koy'' 
that  the  first  mother  appears  who  gives  any  motive  to  the  story,  the 
masGuline  wife  of  Rob  Roy, — a  bloody-niInde<l  virago,  feared  by  her 
sons  even,  and  whose  ambition  is  terrible.  In  "  Old  Mortality,"  Edith 
Bellenden,  the  heroine,  is  the  ward  of  her  grandmother,  Lady  Maigaret^ 
and  iijdiiU  s  uidiappy  lover     the  cliarge  oi  an  uncle. 

There  is  a  combination  of  motherless  young  people  in  "The  Black 
Dwar^"  another  in  "The  Legend  of  Montrose."    The  most  lov^ 

Sirhaps  of  Scott's  characters  is  Jeanie  Deans,  the  daughter  of  David 
eans,  who  was  twice  widowed  ;  and,  by  the  way,  have  we  derived  our 
not  very  old  fashion  of  adding  ic  to  every  possible  Christian  name 
ending  my,  from  the  Scotch  ?  Lockhart  says  that  Scott  dictated  "  The 
Bride  of  Lanimerraooi^'  when  in  ill  health.  The  mother  there,  Lad^ 
Asfaton,  miglit  indeed  be  the  spectre  of  fever.  *'It  is  my  mother  1  it 
is  my  mother  I"  cries  poor  Lucy  in  tlie  last  interview  with  her  lover  in 
her  father's  jiresence.  The  con.stant  and  unrelnnting  persecution  of 
this  mother,  Mounciing  every  depth  and  uhaiiow  oi  lier  daughter's  soul, 
the  uroposiog  every  suedes  oi  dire  machinery  by  which  the  human 
mina  can  be  wrenchea  from  its  settled  determination,  broke  Lucy's 
heart,  and  drove  her  mad.  Lady  Ashton  is  the  most  powerful  of 
Scou's  maternal  creations,  excepting  £l«9at  MaoTavish  in  "  The  High- 
land Widow." 

The  romantic  novels  of  Scott  are  curiously  lacking  in  the  expres- 
sion of  romantic  emotion.   It  is  a  mystery  how  his  lovers  ever  arrive 

at  the  proper  mutual  understanding.   The  modem  peydiolcgical  analysis 

of  love-making^  or  love-being^  h  absent  in  his  writings.  The  self-torturcf, 
the  puerile,  futile  obstacles  created  by  the  lovelorn  ^nfferei-s  of  the 
present  novel,  which  will  not  permit  them  to  be  straightiorward  and 
comfortable,  either  with  themselves  or  each  other,  and  liehave  accord- 
ingly,—of  which  perhaps  Mrs,  Oliphant's  tales  are  a  strong  example, 
— do  not  exist  with  him.  In  "  Ivanhoe"  there  is  little  love-making 
between  Rowena  andTvanliof  :  thcv  meet  three  times  in  \\v  rourse  ot 
the  narrative,  himself  twice  di.sgiii.sed  at  that.  But  Scott  iia.s  .shown 
us  what  he  might  have  done  in  that  line,  by  the  interviews  between 
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Rebecca  and  Bois-Guiibert ;  and  I  am  certaiD  that  nine  readers  out  of 
ten  M.  m  legnt  because  lyanhoe  did  noi  fkll  in  love  witli  B«beeca 

tBBtead  of  marrying  the  pliusid  Bowena. 

The  first  pleasant  shadow  of  a  mother  is  in  "  Tfie  Monastery," — 
the  sweet  and  pious  Lady  Avenel,  who  tak^  her  little  Mary  to  her 
humble  firiend,  the  widow  Glendinuing,  for  protection.  In  all  these 
novels  Uura  are  no  more  eharming^  soenea  than  in  "  Th»  Monastery." 

The  mother  of  Douglas  in  *'  The  Abbot,''  the  mistress  of  Jame^  a 
stem,  implacable  woman,  should  not  be  forgotten  as  the  jailer  of  the 
Queen  or  Scots,  who  sympathized  with  the  lovers  in  the  story  while 
they  defied  the  age  and  authority  of  their  resjiective  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers. Minna  and  Breuda  Troil,  in  "  The  Pirate/'  have  no  recol- 
kdaon  of  a  mother ;  and  the  father  of  Mordannt  eonosals  all  knowledge 
from  him  of  his  mother  and  his  childhood.  Tbedomeslio  life  in  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel"  is  repr^^senfod  by  David  Rarnptty  and  his  niece. 

Soott  allows  in  "Peverii  of  the  Peak"  a  short  glimpse  of  child-life; 
the  baby  Alice  Bridgenorth,  and  the  boy  Juiiau  Peveril,  live  in  the 
rained  castle  with  the  eood  Lady  Peveril,  but  fiite  soon  divides  them^ 
by  his  relentless  rale  or  composition.  The  fortunes  of  Qnentin  Dnr- 
ward  turn  upon  the  position  of  the  orphan  of  Croze,  and  no  im- 
portant character  in  "  Redganntlet"  has  the  fortune  of  being  brought 
up  within  the  |tnlo  of  oi-dinary  family  life  ;  Darsie  Latimer  is  ignorant 
of  the  name  ui  hin  (guardian,  and  Aiau  i^'airibrd's  life  is  cramped  by 
the  old  widower  Fairford,  while  Idlias  is  entirely  isolated  from  all 
human  interestB  except  those  of  her  mysterious  father. 

The  three  following  novels,  "  Woodstock,"  "  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth/'  and  "Anne  of  Gderstein/'  fiuthfullj  cany  out  Scott's  prin- 
ciple. 

For  all  this  absence  of  what  in  real  life  is  the  habit  of  our  social 
relations^  it  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  Scott's  teale  chanwteta  are 

su^rior  to  his  male  characters :  these  genefally  are  melancholy,  vacil- 
lating, waiting  for  Fortnne  to  "turn  up,"  and  proclaiming  thenwlvea 
the  victims  of  circumstance.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  Scott^s  genius  are 
various  and  delicate :  his  eye  for  color  is  as  fine  as  any  modern  colorist's. 
His  &VQrite  shade  for  dram  was  sea-green :  Bowena's  f[Own  and  kirtle 
was  a  aea^i^n  silk,  her  robe  of  crimson  wool,  and  Lilias  flitted  in  a 
"green  mantle."  The  costumes  he  describes  are  very  beantiful, — Lei- 
cester's dreas,  for  instance,  when  he  eut<  rtaiiunl  Elizalx'th  at  Kenil worth. 
The  "  favorite"  wore  white;  his  shoes  were  white  velvet  embroidered  in 
gold,  his  girdle  and  sword-scabbard  the  same,  his  doublet  of  silver,  his 
jerkin  or  vdvet  and  seed-pearls,  and  over  all  a  robe  of  white  satin 
gold-embroidered, — the  "  goodliest  person"  the  company  ever  looked 
upon.  Another  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  approaching  on  horse- 
back with  his  retinue  on  oup  of  his  troubled  marches,  bearing-  the  look 
of  kings ;  he  wore  a  buti  cuat  embroidered  with  lace,  his  black  velvet 
bonnet  was  decorated  with  large  pearls  and  a  tnfted  feather,  and  he  rode 
the  horse  of  which  the  country-side  said  it  bad  not  a  sbgle  white  hair 
and  was  as  black  as  Satan.  Notwithstanding  his  picturesque  descrip- 
tions, Scott  was  a  poor  judge  of  the  pictorial  art:  Abbotsford  was 
decorated  with  pictures  that  were  mere  daubs. 
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Scott's  prefaces  and  introductions  show  t!io  sIik  erity  of  hi«  chivalroua 
aims.  "  The  spirit  of  chivalry/'  he  says,  "  had  in  it  tliis  point  of  ex- 
odlenoe,  that,  nowcver  strained  and  ftntastio  many  of  its  doctrines 
appear  to  us,  they  were  all  founded  on  generosity  and  self-denial,  of 
which  if  the  earth  were  deprived  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
existenoe  of  virtn"  rimon'^  the  human  race."  Who  can  read  the  scene 
in  "  Redgaiiiii  1'  t"  at  ikie  meeting  of  conspirators  where  the  Pretender 
appears  for  tlie  ia-st  time  in  Scotland,  without  an  old-fashioned  thrill 
of  pride  and  delieht  in  the  Wiaid  of  the  North  T 

Old  Maxwell  (Pate^in-Peril)  reads  die  scroll  which  Lilias  had 
brought  to  Re(lii:tnintlet,  and  excl-uras,  "Black  Colin  Campbell,  by 
G— a  f  T  hfnrd  he  liad  come  post  from  London  last  night  In  the 
confu^u  which  followed,  a  gentleman  plainly  dressed  in  a  riding-habit, 
a  bhok  oookade  in  his  hat,  no  arms  eao^  a  wtUrnhd^^hasu,  walked 
into  the  apartment  without  ceremony,  xie  had  passed  through  their 
guards  witnoot  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood  among  armed  men, 
almost  u!i  armed,  who  neverthelees  gased  on  him  as  on  an  angel  of 
destruction. 

**  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "Sir  Richard  Glen- 
dale,  my  lord,  we  were  not  always  such  strangen.   Ha,  Eate-io>Perii, 

^  how  is  it  with  you?  and  you  too,  Ingoldsbyr'   This  scene,  with  its 

conclnsion,  is  one  of  the  finest  dnimatic  passages  in  the  novels,  thongh 
it  is  said  that  Scott  wrote  "  liedgauntlet"  in  his  de<Mdonrr.  He  lias 
been  sufficiently  criticised  for  his  carelessness  of  style,  and  here  and 
there  are  touches  of  the  Lanra  Bfiatilda  school,  as  in  the  &reweU  to 
Minna  Ttoil, — ^*Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy;*'  and  when  Rebecca 
answeflB  Bowena,  "  The  bark  that  wafls  us  hence  will  be  under  way 
before  we  reach  the  |M)rt or  the  speech  of  the  Black  Dwarf  to  Miss 
Vere, — Thon  hast  mnde  me  slieu  a  tear,  the  firet  which  has  wet  ray 
eyelids  for  many  a  year.  Receive  this  token  of  gratitude  :  it  is  but  a 
common  rose.'' 

A  quotation  he  makes  himself  may  be  repeated  here :  "  If  my 

rpafl(>T>-  shonlrl  at  any  time  remnrk  tlmt  T  am  jMirticnlurly  dull,  they 
may  l)e  assureci  there  is  a  design  mi  K  r  it."  The  desigu  of  a  pure 
common  sense  runs  through  all  his  work.  I  iiave  not  heard  of  a 
Walter  Scott  Birthday-Book  or  a  Sir  Walter  Concordance,  but  sneh 
might  be  an  improvement  upon  all  that  have  been  made,  his  witty  say* 
inss,  his  touches  of  pathos,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  his  respect  for 
all  true  feeling,  examples  for  which  I  take  from  '*  Old  Mortality,"  when 
Morton  returns  ailer  a  loni;  abs*;ii(c:  "The  little  d(^  and  all  !  I  am 
so  changed  that  no  breutiiing  cieulure  knows  me."  When  Jeanie 
Deans  is  before  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  few  words  riiow  the  whole  situ- 
ation :  "  She  had  that  good  sense  and  tact  which  is  called  good  breed- 
ing." Dc-^crihing  that  evil  spirit,  Louis  XT.,  Scott  says,  "  Providence 
seems  always  to  unite  the  existence  of  ])fi  uliar  danger  with  some  cir- 
cumstance which  may  put  those  exposed  to  the  peril  upon  their 
guard." 

"I  am,"  said  Whitaker,  Lady  Peveril's  stewaid,  "your  ladyship's 
poor  servant,  and  I  know  it  does  not  become  me  to  drink  and  swear 
like  your  ladyship^ — that  is^  like  his  iumm  Sir  Gtooffiwy,  X  would  say. 


t 
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But,  I  pni^  you,  if  I  aiu  not  tu  drink  au<l  swear  ailer  my  ilegre^  iiow 
ire      to  know  Peveril  of  the  Peak's  steward 

We  remembtf  what  Scott  said  to  Lock  hart  on  hia  dealli4)ed :  **  Be 

a  good  man,  my  dear."  The  siiiecritv  of  his  own  pious  spirit  is 
beautifully  expressetl  in  a  chapter  of  "The  BliK'k  Dwarf," — the  meet- 
ing of  Hubbie  Elliot  wuii  his  family  after  the  burning  of  their  habita- 
tion. "  I  see  you,  I  count  you — uiy  grandmother,  LiTias,  Jean,  Annot 
—bat  where  is  Grace?  Sorely  this  is  not  a  time  to  hide  henell  fkae 
me." — "  Our  poor  Ghaoe,"  was  all  the  answer  he  oonld  get,  till  his 

CdmothtT  rose  up  ana  di:^on«_'f!ij;o<1  h'\m  from  the  wPf'ping  ^irls,  led 
to  n  wat,  and,  with  tiie  atlccting  serenity  which  sincere  piety,  like 
oil  sprinkled  on  the  waves,  can  tiirow  over  tlte  uioeit  acute  feelings,  she 
said,  "  My  bairn,  when  thy  grand&ther  was  killed  in  the  wan,  and 
left  me  with  six  orphans,  with  aoaroe  bread  to  eat  or  a  r  <  f  to  cover  us, 
I  had  strength — not  of  my  own — given  me  to  say,  *  The  Lord's  will 
be  done/  My  son,  our  j>eae«in!]  }ion-o  was  broken  into  by  raosa- 
troopera,  armed  and  masked,  last  ni^ht :  they  have  destroyed  all  anil 
carried  off  our  dear  Grace.  Pray  loi  strength  to  say,  *  His  will  be 
done.'" 

Mother,  urge  me  not   I  cannot.  I  am  a  sinful  matt,  of  a  hard- 

ened  race.  Masked — armed — Grace  carried  off!  Gie  me  my  sword. 
X  will  have  vengeance,  if  I  fhould  go  to  tlie  pit  of  darkness  to  seek  it." 

''Oh,  my  bairn,  be  ]iatient.  Who  knows  when  he  may  lifl  his 
hand  off  firom  us  ?  I  cried  to  let  house  and  plenishing  bum,  aiid  follow 
the  reivers  to  recover  Qrace.  Earnsdiff  and  his  men  were  ower  the 
Fell  within  three  hours  afler  the  deed,  Grod  bless  him  f 

"A  true  fiiend,  Qod  bless  himl"  ezoiaimed  Hobbie.  ''Let  us 
away." 

Hy  child,  let  me  but  hear  you  say,  before  you  ruu  on  danger.  His 
will  be  done." 

"  Not  now ;  urge  me  not."   He  was  rushing  away,  whai,  lo(^dne 

back,  lu  ob^t  rvcd  her  make  a  mute  attitude  of  aJ&icfcioii,   He  fsfeurned 
hastily,  tiirew  himself  into  her  arms,  and  said, — 
"  Yes,  mother,  I  can  say.  His  will  be  done,  since  it  will  oomibrt  you.'* 

Earnesfcy  simple,  trothral  writing  like  this  does  not  tend  to  furtiier 
admiratkm  of  the  cataract  and  oascaoe  family  of  fiction  with  which  our 
land  is  at  presmt  afiSicted. 

As  I  navo  mentioned,  Scott  does  not  permit  much  acute  love- 
making  b<  t\ve(  n  his  characters,  and,  in  view  of  what  wo  know  of  his 
own  married  life,  his  few  disscrialiuns  give  tiie  idea  liiaL  they  were 
drawn  firom  his  own  ezptfieooe.  In  The  Pirate^'  he  says,  **  What 
a  world  were  it,  if  the  wise  were  to  unite  with  the  wise,  the  kamed 
with  the  learned,  the  llaMd^some  with  the  handsome  I  When  we  see 
tho  crentle  joined  to  tiie  rude,  we  may  lament  the  fate  of  the  individual, 
but  we  must  not  the  less  admire  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  tliaa  balances  the  moral  good  and  evil."  This  pasBage, 
and  the  following  quoted  from  "  Redsnontlety"  both  written  long  after 
he  had  entered  upon  the  expOTienoe  or  his  own  married  life,  long  after 
he  had  lain  crushed  under  the  weip^ht  of  an  early  disappointment, 
though  somewhat  didactic,  ocrtaiuly  prove  a  capacity  for  a  dieerfui 
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philosophy  :  "  Perhspo  the  loveT*'8  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  hunter,  is 
in  the  chase ;  there  must  be  doubt,  there  must  he  difficulty,  there  must 
be  danger.  Let  not  thcee,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  Ufo 
withoot  these  embamaBmentB  angnr  wocae  of  their  futpre  happinett 
beoanse  their  own  alliance  is  formed  under  calmer  auspices.  Mntoal 
esteem,  an  intimr\to  knowlodc^  of  each  other^s  charac^r,  a  siiitahle  pro- 
portion of  parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  are  more  fr«[uently  found  in  a 
marriage  of  r^ison  tlian  in  a  union  of  romantic  atti^bunent."  This  is 
'^eanny  Scoldi''  language. 

Nowadays,  if  it  were  neoeaniy  to  carry  our  books  with  aa  when 
travelling,  it  would  be  pertinent  to  quote  what  Lord  Byron  said  to 
Methvin  :  "  I  never  trnvol  without  Scott's  novels:  they  are  a  library  in 
themselves, — a  porfr*  t  literary  treasure.  I  oould  read  iheni  once  a  year 
with  perfect  saubikction."  A  criticism  of  Macaulay's  may  well  be 
applied  to  Boott's  noyela :  "  A  novel,  as  well  as  hiatory,  should  elueidate 
the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of  man.  It  should  show  us  the 
court,  the  camp,  the  nation.  No  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  mnTiner, 
no  familiar  s-aying,  should  be  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  oju  ratioii 
and  progress  of  the  mind.  Thus  men  will  not  only  be  descriijcd,  but 
known.''   Yet  Macaulay  never  wrote  a  noveL 

Many  literary  and  peisoiial  biographies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have 
been  written,  and  thus  tibo  wheel  of  time  will  again  and  again  turn 
and  return  him  to  the  memory  of  every  generation.  All  that  is 
writt^'n  of  him  proclaims  hira  large-hearted,  loving  life  in  all  its 
pleasurable  aspects,  and  bearing  its  reverses  with  dignity  and  composure. 
Ahbotslbrd  k  tfat  obltuaiy  of  liis  strength  and  his  weakness. 

SHaaJbdh  Boddatd, 


A  CELTIC  MYTH. 

WHEN  we  oonteinplate  the  marvellous  unity  which  prevails  among 
the  creations  of  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  these  are  emb(xlied  in 
the  myths  and  legends  which  are  the  s^ntaneooa  growth  of  the  popular 
faith  and  imagination,  we  feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  assert  with  any 
(loi^ree  of  confidence  that  a  given  myth  is  peculiar  to  any  sipgle  race  or 
indigenous  in  any  one  locality,  or  to  be  sure  that  its  antitype  may  not 
be  found  at  the  other  ends  of  the  oarth,  or  have  alrf^nrlv  exl^trd  from 
the  most  remote  anticpiity.  Nevertheless,  we  may  frequenily  iiml,  as 
might,  indeed,  have  been  r^uKinably  expected,  that  certain  classy  of 
tradition  have  acquired  an  espeeial  popularity  among  certain  nations, 
owing  to  their  having  been  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  race 
in  which  they  have  arisen,  or  to  special  circiira stances  in  the  history  of 
the  people  which  have  fostered  tlioir  trrowth  and  difliisTon. 

Thus,  the  pensiveness  which  so  deeply  underlies  the  Celtic  nature, 
in  spite  of  all  its  brightness  and  vivacity,  and  the  dreamy  ideality  in 
which,  notwithstandh^  the  enei^tio  and  strcMigly  practical  turn  of  the 
Celtic  mind,  it  discovers  so  powerful  a  chaim^  nave  fomd  nttoanoe  in 
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that  daw  of  l^nd,  so  dear  to  all  nations  of  Celtic  race^  wbieh  fi;ather8 
about  the  nameBof  the  old  national  heroee^  or  tells  of  lands  and  dties 
of  the  olden  timc^  now  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Nor  are  the 
popular  superstitions  less  deeply  tinctured  with  thi.s  prevailing  oast  of 
thought;  and  the  national  legends  love  to  dwell  iipou  the  exquisite 
fictions  of  the  I5r-«'an  Oge — the  Country  of  the  Young — aud  Hy- 
SrasaU, — ^the  Island  of  the  Blest — ^wbile  the ''airy  tongues"  that  ling 
in  the  ean  of  the  simple  and  oreaulouB  peasant  are  ever  wont  to  sella- 
ble the  names  of  the  departed,  and  the  very  fairy-tales  serve  to  estab- 
lish, through  the  ageney  of  the  spirit-world,  a  commtiuioation  between 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth  aud  their  long-lost  friends. 

Political  reasons  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  produce  this  phe- 
noDsenon.  Thoa^h  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  in  Western  Europe,  the 
harbor  of  refuge  in  whim  learning  and  culture  foand  adielter  during 
the  dark  and  stormy  day^;  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  tlie  beacon-lire  ol 
religion,  casting  forth  far  and  wide  the  rays  which  illumined  the  pagan 
darkness  of  surrounding  lands,  the  Celtic  race  has  ever  been 

Ab  one  who  beare,  uj^on  hu  nightly  way, 

A  lamp  behind  him,  lighting  not  h%9  stepo, 
Bat  gnidug  those  that  follow  with  Its  ray. 

**Quie  regio  iu  terris  uofjLri  non  plena  laboris?"  may  the  Celt^  well 
say ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  high  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race,  in  spite  of 
all  the  paaiionate  feeling  of  nationality  by  which  the  xaos  is  character* 
ized,  it  IS  many  ages  since  any  distinctly  Celtic  people  has  poflsessed  an 
iDdej)cndent  national  existence.  The  brilliant  trophies  won  by  men  of 
Celtic  bloo<l  in  the  fields  of  arms,  of  mtn,  of  lettt?rs,  of  politics,  have 
all  been  gained  under  alien  standards,  and  have  added  their  lustre  to 
tiw  mnsfeovrolb  cf  Fkankish  and  8axon  worthies.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Celdo  imagination,  turning  from  the  barren  present  to 
the  sptendors  of  the  past,  mould  dwell  with  mingled  ftelingjB  of  pride 
and  regret  npon  the  memories  of  by-gone  greatness^ 

And,  lulling,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 
At  the  umg-fiMled  gloriw  they  eover. 

The  lines  of  Moore  whieh  we  have  just  quoted  relate  to  a  legend 
of  a  class  surpassed  by  hardly  any  in  the  favor  which  it  enjoys  among 

the  various  Celtir  pf^ciples.  Tradition  tells  that  where  Longh  Neagh 
now  is  there  ont«  sIockI  a  nrvnt  an  1  populous  city,  "ear  \s  hTch  was  a  » 
holy  woll,  possessed  of  marvellous  ctiicacy  iu  healing  all  mauuer  of  dis- 
eases. An  Qtide  of  some  kind  strictly  enjoined  raat^  the  wi^et-gpte 
leading  to  the  well  should  never  be  left  andoaed  at  night,  on  pain  of 
the  direst  oonseauences.  One  night,  however,  a  woman  visited  the  well, 
and,  forgetful  ot  the  proliibition,  omitted  to  shut  the  gate  on  leaving. 
Straightway  the  waters  rushfxl  forth  from  the  well,  and,  spreading  mile 
ailer  mile  iu  pursuit  oi  the  woman,  who  fled  iu  terror  from  the  mis- 
chirf  she  had  caused,  at  length  ovurtook  and  drowned  her.  Bat  the 
furious  waters,  which  had  spread  Ga  and  wide  over  the  plain,  com- 
pletely submerged  the  dtj,  which  was  never  more  behdd  of  mortal 
eye.   Still,  however^^ 
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On  Lough  Neagh'u  LaukH  ^  Ihe  hsherouui  ■txays. 
When  the  clear,  calm  eve's  declining, 

He  sees  the  round  towera  of  other  dayi 
In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining, 

while  strains  of  mosie  of  superhnman  beauty  rise  from  the  depths  of 

the  lake  and  float  across  ita  bosoin.  According  to  one  version  of  the 
legeud,  the  vanished  city  l>olonged  to  the  fairy  race  who  once  peopled 
the  face  of  the  country  ere  they  were  driven  into  the  recesses  oi  tiie 
hilla  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes.  This  feature  of  the  legend  aeema 
to  connect  it  with  the  TiiatJia-De-Dasianny  who  are  identified  in  popular 
tradition  with  the  fairy-folk.  Even  to  thLs  day  the  Daoine  Maihe 
(<rocH\  ]>fH>pie)  have  often  lx?en  seen  pai-^^inc;  to  ■And  from  the  lake,  under 
tiie  mooobeams,  and  have  given  many  a  token  of  their  friendly  dispo- 
sition to  such  of  the  fishermen  as  have  treated  them  with  due  respect. 

▲  dmilar  atoiy  is  lold  of  the  Lake  of  KiUamey.  Thisi  too^  was 
once  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  of  great  wealth  and  eplendor^  where  the 
king  of  the  country  used  to  hold  his  court.  Here,  too,  wag  a  raagic 
well,  wlii'^h,  like  that  of  Lough  Neagh,  wajj  never  to  i>e  left  open  at 
night.  One  night,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  some  high  festival, 
both  court  and  oitjr  were  so  completely  given  oyer  to  twSrj  that  no 
one  remembered  to  dcae  the  well  at  sunset.  In  4iie  course  of  the  night 
the  furious  waters  burst  forth,  submerging  the  town  and  drowning  its 
inhabitants.  The  Killarney  legend,  like  most  widelj-dififiised  popular 
myths,  has  seveml  variants. 

This  myth  is  not  confined  to  the  Celtic  peoples.  It  exists  in  the 
East,  where,  possibly,  the  Arabian  N^^hts  ator^  of  the  Touug  King 
of  the  Black  lales  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  Here,  it  will  be 
rrmcral)ered,  an  enohnntress  turned  a  city  into  a  lake,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants into  four  different  kinds  of  fishes:  the  Mrhammedans  into  white 
fishes,  tlie  Ghebers  into  red,  the  Christians  into  blu^  and  the  Jews 
into  yellow. 

The  legend  is  also  found,  I  believe,  in  Mexico,  rdated  of  one  of 
the  lakes  in  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  through  whose  watMB  the  roofs 
and  walla  of  the  vanished  city  may  yet  be  diworned. 

In  Holland,  too,  it  is  said,  iu  the  basin  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  there 
once  stood  several  cities,  which  were  submerged  by  the  North  Sea 
breaking  its  hanks  and  overflowing  the  country.  The  remains  of 
these  cities  are  supposed  to  be  sometimes  visible  beneath  the  waters. 
This  tradition  may  have  siio^ested  to  Heine  his  quaint  poem  "See- 
gespenst''    Nordsee,"  Erster  Cyclus,  10) : 

I  lav  leaning  over  the  gunwale, 

Ana  gazed  with  dreamy  eyes 

Down  into  the  water's  mirrur-like  depths. 

I>eeper  my  gaaesatik,  and  deeper, 

Ti]!,  far  down  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,— 

P  irkling  aud  dim,  at  first,  as  a  cloud, 

Iku  in  hiic8  growing  momently  deaier  to  viow^ 

Steeples  of  churches  and  towers  appeared; 

Till,  clear  sis  at  noontide,  a  city  was  seen, 

A  Netherlands  city  of  by-gone  dtyB, 

Alive  with  Uuroogs  of  hidweUen. 
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The  meduwml  ■oooantof  die  enehented  palace  of  Momm  le  Fay, 
Bometimes  to  be  perceived  in  the  eea  between  Regeio  and  Meaeiiia, 

wherein,  act  oi  Jing  to  t^oiue  of  the  ToouuioeB  of  obivalry,  King  Artbor 
lies  "  till  he  be  bealeil  of  liia  grievooe  wound/'  may  have  taken  ite 
rise  from  a  similar  tradition. 

The  story  of  the  Futu  Aluigaua  ^  palaoe  is  probably  of  Celtic 
origin.  To  ratunii  however,  to  more  purely  Oeltio  tradittons*  we  find 
tliat  the  land  of  Lyonneace,  the  country  of  the  iU-eterred  Tristan,  waa 
believed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea, — a  fate 
also  ascribed  to  another  cotnitrv  off  tiie  Breton  coast.  These  stfirips' 
remind  us  of  the  classic  myths  relating  to  the  island  Atlantis,  which 
was  likewise  eaid  to  have  bean  eobmerged  beneath  the  ocean. 

Welsh  tradition  tells  us  how  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  Car* 
digan  Bay  was  once  a  flourishing  territory,  known  aa  the  Cantref  y 
Gwaelod.  This  di-trict,  which  is  said  to  hnvo  Ix'on  onf»  of  the  most 
fertile  and  jKjpulous  in  Wales,  and  to  have  contained  ^ixt(  -  n  fortified 
cities,  the  must  important  in  the  country  save  Caerleon-upc»n-Uak,  was 
protected  from  the  sea  by  a  great  embankment  The  charge  of  this 
embankment  waa  intrusted  to  Prince  Seiddynin, — good  Cymry  will 
please  be  lenient  to  the  orthography, — who  bears  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  having  l>een  one  of  tne  traditional  Threo  Great  Drunkard-^  of 
Britain.  One  night  the  king  of  the  Cantref,  Gwyddno  Garanhei,  held 
a  great  feast  in  his  palace.  Seiddynin  was  invited,  and,  after  his  usual 
custom,  got  very  drunk,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  ekise  the  sluices  at  the 
proper  time.  In  oonsequence  of  this  neglect,  the  sea  broke  in  that  night 
and  submerged  the  whole  country,  sweeping  away  the  «i\rf  on  cities,  and  - 
drowning  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a  \v  who  escajxiil  to  the  neigh- 
boring highlands.  King  Gwyddno  won  one  of  these,  but  his  escajpe 
can  hardly  be  called  a  piece  of  good  £)rtnne,  for,  from  being  the 
wealthiest  monarch  in  Britain,  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keen- 
ing a  fishing-weir  between  Dyfi  and  Aber}'stwiih,  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  son.  Three  of  the  embankments  of  the  Cantref  nre  said  to  be 
still  visible.  The  largest,  the  Tarn  Badrig,  or  St  Patrick's  Causew  ay, 
extends  for  about  twenty-one  miles  southwest  of  Harlech,  and  at  low 
wMer  about  nine  miles  of  it  is  1^  bare  fay  the  tide. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  elaborate  and  picturesque  of  these 
tradition^  is  the  Breton  legend  of  the  destruction  of  Keris.  Tli^^rf'  nre 
several  variants  of  this  story  :  that  wliich  follows  is  given  by  M.  Emile 
Souvestre  in  his  "  Foyer  Breton 

Once  upon  a  time  a  mighty  king  reigned  over  OonMNuilles,  Grallon 
by  name,  as  worthy  a  man  as  any  son  <tt  Adam,  and  one  who  made  all 
good  men  welcome  at  his  court,  were  they  nobles  or  were  they  peasants. 
One  day  that  this  good  king  went  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  and  all  his 
suite  lost  their  way,  and,  after  wandering  alx^ut  for  a  long  time,  reached 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Corentin.  This  was  but  a  poor  hut :  the  king, 
however,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  eariy  morning,  and  had  become 
very  hungiy,  thought  be  would  throw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  holy  man,  who,  nothing  loath,  lK'jf_';rd  the  1:ing  and  bis  attendants 
to  honor  hia  refMst  Upon  the  king's  oon-ent,  the  saint  went  to  a 
little  well  beside  his  hut,  filled  a  pitcher  with  water,  caught  a  fi&h  that 
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was  swimming  iu  the  well,  cut  ofi'  a  piece  of  him,  and  bade  the  king  s 
oook  and  batler  prepare  the  banquet  Hungry  as  tfaev-  were^  they 
oonld  not  help  laughing  at  the  uniuviting  fare  set  before  them ;  bat  the 
saint  bade  them  be  easy,  for  God  wouki  provide  for  all.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  water  in  the  pitcher  was  tnmsi'ormed  into  the  choicest  wine 
they  had  ever  tasted,  and  the  piece  of  iish  so  multiplied  that  there  would 
have  been  enough  and  to  spare  for  twice  as  many  guests  as  were  present, 
whUe,  meet  marvelloua  eirounwtanoe  of  aU,  tliey  beheld  the  nah  that 
had  ramiahed  the  supply  swimming  about  in  the  well  as  whole  and 
sonixl  jis  ever.  StrucK  l>v  tlifse  omvincing  proofw  of  sanctity,  the 
kiiiL:  |H  i^uaded  St.  Ooreutiu  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  his  capital  city 
ol  m,uiiuper,  which  he  henceforth  jgave  up  to  the  saint,  and,  farther, 
built  an  abbey  for  Gorentin's  diaoiples. 

The  king  had  now  to  get  himself  a  new  capital.  For  this  parpoee 
he  called  to  his  assistance  his  daughter,  Dahut,  a  puissant  enchanbreai. 
The  giorceress  chose  for  her  site  a  plaoo  termed  Is,  in  ft  spot  now  covered 
by  the  Bay  of  Doimrneuez,  and,  summoning  to  iier  assistance  all  the 
KorigaiiA^  ill  the  country,  erected,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
mott  maffnifioeot  city  ever  beheld,  which  she  named  Kens.!  The 
dikes  and  gates  whidi  protected  it  from  the  sea  were  of  iron,  and  the 
palace  was  covered  with  a  metal  wlii<*h  shone  like  burnished  gold; 
nay,  more,  tlie  princess  had  tamed  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  citizens  a 
sea-draeon,  which  bore  him  over  the  waves  like  the  dolphius  of  Arion. 
The  citizens,  too,  were  all  so  rleh  that  they  need  none  bat  nlver  vcaiola 
for  measuring  their  com  and  meal.  But  riches  brought  oonruption  in 
their  train,  as  riches  sometimes  did  in  those  days.  Be^ars  were 
hunted  from  tlu'  city  as  though  they  w^i-p  \vild  l>ea.«ts ;  none  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  save  such  as  were  |M)int-device  in  fine  cloth  and 
silks ;  Christ  himself,  so  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  would  have  been  sent 
about  his  tnisittcss  had  he  appeared  in  a  canvas  snit  The  only  church 
in  the  place  was  so  neglected  that  the  beadle  had  lost  the  key ;  nettles 
grew  ujion  the  door-stej) ;  spiders  spun  tlu  ir  webs  over  the  missals  and 
chant- luKilrs,  and  swallows  nested  iu  the  porch.  The  inhabitants  s})ent 
their  whole  time  in  taverns,  danoing-saloous,  and  play-houses,  and 
seemed  altogether  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  souls. 

In  all  this  lift  of  riot  and  licentiousness  the  Princees  Dahot*-'Utt- 
worthy  child  of  so  good  a  father — led  the  way.  The  court  was  thronged 
with  strangers  from  nil  p?trts,  and  those  who  were  distinornished  by  their 

food  looks  and  agreeable  manners  Dahut  readily  received  into  favor, 
'o  ail  such  i>he  gave  a  magic  mask,  which  enabled  them  to  reach  her 
apartment  at  even  without  being  seen,  and  there  thegr  aboife  until  the 
sea-swallows  b^n  to  flit  past  the  caslJe  windows,  pressging  the  dawn. 
Then  the  princess,  bidding  her  lover  a  liasty  adieu,  again  put  on  him 
the  magic  mask,  to  enable  nim  to  escape  unseen  as  ho  had  come.  This 
tim^  however,  the  mask,  of  its  own  accord,  strangled  the  imhappy 


•Thfi  Kori^ans  are  »  VwA  of  Breton  sprite  or  gnomp,  dwarfish  in  form,  and 
skilled  in  the  workiug  of  metniii.  Tbey  greallj  resemble  the  German  Kobolda  auid 
the  ScwidinaTian  Trolls. 

t £«r-l«,— tiM  Falaoe  or  GitacM  of  Is.   KttaBtbe  W«lib  Omt. 
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wreicb,  whose  tx)ri>se  was  chimed  off  by  a  negro  and  tlirowo  down  a 
ravine  between  Huelgoat  and  Poolaouen,  whop^  even  to  this  day,  the 
groans  of  the  viodms  are  sometimeB  to  be  beard  on  dark  nigbts. 

Corentin,  scandalized  by  tiiis  state  of  things,  was  oontinually  warn* 
iniz;  KingGrallon  that  Gtjd's  patience  was  rapidly  becoming  exbuusted  : 
but  the  king  had  let  all  his  authority  8lip  into  the  hands  of  Dahut,  and 
lived  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  palace,  negl^ted  ail  the  world, 
like  a  grand&ther  who  has  given  up  bis  property  to  his  gnndcbildrett. 

for  Dahut,  she  cared  not  a  jot  wt  the  saint  and  his  threats. 

One  evening,  as  the  princess  was  holding  a  gmud  reception  at  the 
palace,  the  arrival  was  announced  of  a  mighty  prince  who  had  come 
from  the  mda  oi  tlie  earth  in  order  to  visit  Iter,  attracted  by  the  re)>ort8 
of  her  beauty.  He  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  clad  all  in  red,  and 
with  BO  large  a  beard  that  little  was  to  be  seen  of  bis  fiuse  except  bis  eyes, 
which  shone  like  two  stars.  He  made  his  compliments  to  tne  nrinceas 
in  verses  so  well  turned  that  no  minstrel  in  all  rornonaiHes  ofuiid  have 
equalled  them  ;  and  tlicn  he  began  to  talk  so  briliiautly  that  everybody 
was  struck  with  amazement  at  his  wit 

Bot  what  moat  sorprised  the  princess  and  her  friends  was  to  ind 
that  the  stranger  was  more  profoundly  versed  in  wickc<lness  than  all 
of  them  toother.  He  not  only  knew  all  the  mischief  that  human 
malice  has  invented  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  all  that  it  will 
devise  until  the  day  when  tlie  dead  shall  rise  from  their  graves  to 
judgment.  Dahut  and  her  courtiers  were  aware  that  they  had  met 
their  maater,  and  determined  to  take  lessons  from  the  bearded  prince. 
The  prince  consented  to  become  their  preceptor,  and,  to  begin  with, 
propased  to  teach  them  a  danoo  which  was  no  other  than  the  menstire 
danced  in  hell  by  the  Seven  Dr;i(lly  Sins.*  To  provide  the  music,  he 
brought  in  a  piper  who  had  foiiowini  in  his  train, — ^a  little  dwarf,  clad 
in  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  carrying  a  bagpipe  under  bis  arm. 

Scarcely  had  lie  Ix'gun  to  plav,  when  Danut  and  her  attendants  were 
seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  b^n  to  spin  about  like  whirlwinds.t 
The  unknown  seized  this  opportunity  of  snatching  from  the  girdle  of 
the  prince?*^  tlit-  keys  of  the  water-gates  in  the  dike  which  formed  the 
bole  bulwark  ui  Keris  against  the  ooeau,  and  with  tliese  he  vanished. 

All  this  time,  King  Grallon  was  sitting  sad  and  lonelv  before  a 
dying  fire,  whose  embers  failed  to  illumine  the  great  gloomy  Lall  in  the  ^ 
desertcil  wing  of  the  palace  which  formed  his  abode.^    He  felt  the  sad- 
ness of  old  nge  pressing  ujwn  his  very  heart,  as  he  sat  brooding  over 
his  solitary  and  neglectetl  life,  when  of  a  sudden  the  folding  dcxjrs  of 


*Tbis  wa»  a  iavorite  subject  with  nicdiAval  writers.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  Qeorge  Dunbar's  poems  is  "The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  through  Hell." 
Marlowe  repr«i|Dt»  lAis  as  the  ml^eci  of  one  of  the  spectacles  presented  by  Mephis- 
topheles  at  the  Imperia]  eonrt;  following  tlie  older  ▼enfons  of  the  Faust  le^nd. 

f  Tl)i*»  part  of  the  story  is  akin  to  the  chiesic  myths  of  Or])hei.s  wwA  Arii  n  and 
the  German  tale  of  the  I'iiMi  Piper  of  Mamelin.  The  German  popular  lale^  of 
magic  fiddles  wbidi  force  their  herooe  to  dnneei,  and  the  Iriah  and  Algonquin  tales 
of  fuiry  pipes  pof^^  f  the  same  propertji  elso  belong  to  this  cleas,  wbicb, 
indeed,  ia  of  universal  dillusion. 

X  The  picture  here  drawn  of  King  Orallon's  deserted  old  age  remindi  us  of  the 
similar  aooooat  given  in  tbe  Odyii^  oonoeming  l^tftrtw. 
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the  hall  were  flung  wide,  and  St.  Corcntiii  aii^war^]  upon  the  threshold, 
h'm  brow  surrounded  by  a  fiery  baio,  his  bishop  a  cruuier  iu  hhi  haud, 
and  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  ioceiiM. 

^  gnat  king !"  he  said  to  Grallon  ;  "  jgather  up  all  that  is  meet 
precious  of  your  beloDginga  and  Aj,  £(Kt  God  haa  pven  over  thia  ao- 
cursed  city  to  the  devil. 

Grallon  loae  ia  terror,  hastily  summoned  the  few  old  servantg  who 
yet  remained  faithful  to  him,  secured  his  treasure,  and,  mounting  hin 
black  horse,  followed  aftor  we  aamt^  who  floated  upon  the  air  Uka  a 
feather. 

Just  as  they  were  papsing  the  dike,  Gmllnn  heard  the  wares  roaring 
loudly,  and  observe<l  the  In  arded  stranger,  who  had  re>;umed  his  proper 
demoniacal  form,  busily  opening  all  the  flood-gates  and  sluioes  with  the 
ailw  kqw  which  he  had  itolflDftom  the  prinoen.  Theaeawaaalxeadjr 
mahiiig  npon  the  citj  in  Naming  torrenti,  and  the  billowa  eould  beaeen 
rearing  their  white  crests  above  the  house-to{».  The  very  dragons, 
which  were  chained  up  in  the  harbor,  Ibreiaw  the  coming  doom^and 
uttered  hoarse  bellowings  of  terror. 

Grallon  attempted  to  warn  the  people  with  his  shouts,  but  Coreutin 
a^n  oiged  him  to  fly,  and  he  broke  into  a  gallop,  making  for  the 
higher  ground.  Hie  hotee  tore  through  streets  and  squares  and  sub- 
urb?!, rloaely  pnr«\io<!  by  the  roaring  waves,  wliich  never  ceased  to  wash 
the  hind  feet  of  the  animal.  As  the  king  was  passing  Dahut's  palace, 
the  princess  rushed  out  wildly,  her  hair  scattered  to  the  winas,  and 
sprang  up  behind  her  &ther.  The  horse  snddenlj  iialted|  and  awerved, 
while  the  water  rose  to  the  king's  knees. 

"  Help,  St  Corentiny  hdp !  he  cried  in  terror. 

"  Shake  ofT  the  sin  yon  bear  behind  yon,*'  said  the  aaint^  **  and 
W^ith  God's  help  you  are  saved." 

Grallon,  whu,  iu  s^ite  of  all,  was  yet  a  father,  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do;  bnt  Corentin  raised  his  crosier  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  the 
princess,  who  strsigfatway  sliuped  off  the  horw's  back  and  was  swallowed 
11])  by  the  m2;iiia:  The  horse,  relieved  of  liis  l)urden,  bounded  for- 

ward, and  g  Lin  li  the  rock  of  Ganeo,  where  the  impress  of  bis  hoo(s 
may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

The  Idng  ftU  on  his  knees,  and  rstnmed  thanks  to  bsaTen  fi>r  his 
miraculous  escape.  Then  he  turned  to  look  for  Keris,  bat  his  cto 
sooght  in  vain  for  the  late  Queen  of  the  Oc«an.  On  the  spot  where  a 
few  moments  Bincc  were  standing  stately  pnlaoc,  thronged  witli  men 
and  gorgeil  with  wealth,  naugiit  was  to  l>e  been  liut  a  great  hay  in 
whose  depths  the  stars  were  reflect ;  while  tar  away  iu  the  horizon, 
npon  the  last  fiagment  of  the  buried  dikes,  stood  the  Bed  ll&n,  bran- 
dishing the  silver  keys  with  a  gestore  of  triumph. 

Many  fragments  of  masonry,  in  brick  and  granite,  have  been  dis- 
ooverpf]  on  tlie  lie  Tristan,  in  the  Bay  of  Douaraenc:?:,  and  buried  in 
the  duues  of  the  coast,  while  other  ruins  have  been  discerned  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  bay.  Stone  tombs  of  the  £mrth  century  were  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  the  vkanitr,  and  the  remains  of  two  {laved  roads  were 
visible.  These  facts  lead  Souvestre  and  othets  to  ascribe  to  the  legend 
a  foon<Iation  in  fact.  Aa  he  sensibi/  obsenres^  "  IWe  has  its  starting- 
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poiot  in  fact.  The  incredible  prodigies  ascribed  to  Arthnr  and  to 
Vkmhsnagae,  far  froBt  fnfving  that  th^  neirer  il^,  hmr  wttoeBS^ 
on  the  oontrary,  to  the  important  pert  they  played  in  the  hliKMrf  er 
their  time.  The  reason  assigned  kf  the  legend  for  the  destmction  of 
Gmnon^<^  p;)pttnl  may  be  tmnginary,  althovgii  tJte  eidateiioe  of  thie 
cit^  riml  iK  t  be  iinaginan-  likewise."* 

>  It  is  perhujps  the  teodeu<^  oi  modern  oriticism  to  re^rd  with  60me> 
.what  ezageeratod  aeep^Hiiln  the  neordt  of  Che  earfy  hktary  of  a  peo- 
ple^ emlHMied  in  the  mtionsl  traditMna.  The  constant  recomenoe  of 
the  same  legend  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  is  often  urged 
as  a! most  conclosive  evidence  against  its  deriving  its  origin  from  an 
historio  oconnrenoe;  but  if  the  similarity  which  pervades  tiie  workings 
of  the  human  mind  brines  about  that  similarity  which  we  so  constaotlj 
diMm  iD'thft  iha  auSindi^UKm  of  wtow  aAtkus^  k  Is  fawrd  to  w&b 
wliy  tfaft  Mme  result  may  not  be  bI^>ught  about  hf  the  maHk^tf  whidi 
ja^pnlly  pnvidee  hamaa  li£»  tmi  foctiuMi. 

€L  &  BomoiU. 


OONJIBMITMENT. 

AGIKL  to  love,  a  pipe  to  smoke. 
Enough  to  eat  and  drink, 
A  £rieBd  «4lh  when  to  craok  a  joka 

And  one  to  make  me  dirak, 
A  book  or  two  of  strnplf  pr(.><;e, 

A  thousand  mure  of  rhyme  : 
No  matter  then  how  fast  Time  goes, 

ItBhanokeadof  Timet 

In  youth  these  made  my  fondest  wish, 

In  manhood  make  it  still  : 
The  little  wilib  brings  Caveniiish 

And  b^  my  pipe  to  Ull ; 
She  poan  the  dfaoffbt,  she  eedn  the  nMaly 

And  {MordoDs  verbal  crime : 
No  matter  then  Timers  flying  iBtit, 

X  take  XK»  heed  of  Ximel 

The  little  wiih  inspires  my  thought 
Witihflgriooeintait, 

And  cheecs  me  with  her  wisdom  ftvoght 

With  love  and  sentiment : 
Or  pro^  to  read,  or  rhyme  to  sing, 

She  makes  them  both  nublime  : 
No  Bwltar  the»  how  Tint  takei  wiig, 

I  take  no  head  of  Time  I 
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God  grant  me  tliat,  when  growtt  so  obi 
Nor  pipe  nor  glass  I  orave,  * 

The  little  wife  and  bookf  maj  bold 
Mf  heart  onto  the  gnve; 

There  let  me  sleep  in  pcaoe  below  . 

The  turf  where  ivies  climb : 
No  matter  then  how  Time  shall  go, 

I  take  BO  heed  of  Tioiel  • 


LEAVm  mOU  THS  JOURNAL  OF  FBSDJSBJCE  & 

COZZEm 

Thirty-odd  years  ago  it  wius  not  uiioommon  for  men  engaged  in 
oommercial  life  to  devutii  their  leiiiure  time  U>  literature  aqd  e^ter  the 
field  of  «nthox8t|ip«  At  prawit,  howler,  oooupetitjoa  in  ta^  him 
beoooie  ao  sharp,  xm  the  desire  to  aannudate  weaUh  ap  great,  that  it  m 

the  rare  exception  to  find  mevdiavts  giyi^g  Aeir  leisure  to  litenlma 

and  letters.  Authorship  has  become  a  businesB  in  itself,  and  those  men 
who  in  years  gone  hj  made  it  a  pastime  are  giu^oefidod  by  those  who 
make  it  a  living. 

Itwa0to^ftni«reli8sthatl€r.Oo0eufad^^  AUthathe 

anhieved  in  the  way  of  literature  was  aooompliahed  daniig  Ae  Iniwifp 

hours  of  a  very  active,  confining  business  life.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
when  asked  how  he  found  time  to  write  as  much  as  he  did,  that  the 
secret  lay  in  the  fact  that he  always  put  away  business  when  he  went 
home,  and  alw^a  put  aaide  literature  when  he  went  to  busioeBs.'' 

^  It  ia  aaaroe^  neoanazYi  much  leas  important,  to  naka  a  ptpv  of 
this  diaraoter  biographicsL  The  ^itor^s  princ^Ml  oKljsot  is  to  present 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Cozzens  as  indicative  of  literary  gossip  prevalent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  agp,  adding  just  enough  of  personal  histUy  to  form 
a  oojoueciiug  link.  ,  .  ; 

Aa  m  of  tha  original  handred  meailMBaof  the  Oa^b^ay  QSknh!* 
Mr.  Coaieaa  had  advantages  of  meeting  many  literary  men,  8<Mne  al- 
ready famous,  others  young  in  their  profession.  He  had  the  enviable 
gift  of  making  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  especially  among  that 
class  who,  like  himself,  had  turned  or  were  turning  their  attention 
to  literature.  While  ooutributiug  fre^^ently  to  many  newspapers 
and  ragyrinfla,  hni  groatest  aohiavement  waa  the  publioatioB  of  the 
''S|ianowKE«8s  Papers,"  the  first  chapters  of  which  origiaally  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  Puinain's  Magazine,  and  which  in  1856  was  published 
by  Derby  in  book  form.  The  book  won  for  him  immediate  recog- 
nition, the  sale  amounting  to  five  thousand  copies  inside  of  a  week 
of  pablication.  This  boc&  is  perhaps  tha  iraist  ladez  to  tha  ohanK^ 
of  die  autlior,  abounding  in  humor,  with  oooasioDal  tondhes  vt  pithoi^ 
and,  underlying  all,  lessons  which  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 

It  was  throi^h  Mr.  Bryant  that  Mi,  .GosaeBa  fint  hasama  m- 
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auaioted  with  Washington  Irving.  In  the  possession  of  the  family  is 
lie  following  paper,  wnich  was  r^d  before  tne  Centuir"  some  years 
bier,  mod  wmek  will  go  to  piovo  bow  deep  an  inlentt  he  took,  in  the 
Century  Club's  welfare: 

"  Mr.  WcKstor  liavinp;  Ixen  invited  t/)  deliver  an  addrc<<s  l>Gfore  the 
Historical  Btxnetj  (February  23,  1852),  and  two  evenings  alter  (tbe 
25  th)  invited  to  pr^ide  at  the  meetii^  to  raise  a  memorial  monument 
to  Jbbmb  Fenimoro  Cooper,  at  whibh  ftyant  was  to  ddtyer  the  oration, 
it  floemed  a  fiivorable  opportunity  to  invite  this  diatingnished  atafwHnan 
to  the  'Century/  While  tbe  idea  was  revolving  in  my  mind,  I  met  Bljr. 
Marberry  and  stated  my  views  to  him,  upon  which  he  advised  me  to 
rail  upon  Mr.  T^eii])!),  who  was  a  friend  of  Webster's;  and,  as  it  was 
but  a  lew  steps  Lo  Mr.  Leupp's  house  in  Amity  Street,  I  at  once  went 
there.  This  was  the  evening  after  the  historical  lectore  of  Webstev^a, 
and  the  night  before  Bryant^a  oration  oo  Cooper.  Mr.  Leupp  pro- 
posed that  we  should  form  ourselves  into  a  committe^^  of  two,  rnl!  wpon 
Mr.  Webster,  and  invite  him  to  the  *  Century'  after  the  Bryant  oration. 

We  did  so  the  next  morning,  and  a  most  chatty,  i^reeable  old 
man  we  foond  him  to  be.  We  expected  to  spend  five  minatcs  only, 
bat  we  stayed  there  a  foil  hour.  He  eeoned  to  like  Leupp  very  mach, 
and  talked  over  the  afiairs  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  then  recently  opened. 
He  spoke  of  marching  through  the  mnd  of  Dunkirk  with  infinite  glee, 
and  altogether  was  in  bright  spirits.  He  aooepted  the  invitation  with 
pl^aure. 

'^In  llie  evening,  just  aa  I  was  going  into  Metropolitan  Hall,  into 
which  the  people  were  thronging,  I  met  Leupp,  wno  took  me  aside, 

said  there  were  some  ladies  at  his  house, — Mrs.  L.  and  others, — so  I 
must  keep  Webster  at  bay  after  the  oration,  and  then  he  would  take 
the  ladiea  home  and  return  for  him  in  the  carriage.  I  asked  the  janitor 
to  show  me  the  way  to  the  committee-room,  and  he  took  me  to  a  small 
diamher  back  of  the  stage,  in  which  was  no  one.  Tn  a  few  moments 
Bryant  entered,  mannscript  in  hand,  and  joined  me.  Not  a  soal  in  that 
solitary  room  but  ourselves.  Bryant  bcJanio  nervous,  ntid  finally  met 
with  a  man  who  told  him  he  wonld  show  him  tlie  wu)  out,  and  there- 
upon opened  a  door,  and  there  we  were  in  full  front  oi  the  audience. 
Biyant  shnt  the  door  abruptly,  and  the  man,  finding  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  took  us  throng^  thie  lahyrinihian  paths  under  the  stage  that 
led  to  the  committee-room. 

"There  we  found  a  crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  high 
d^nitaries.  Bryant  inlrotiuced  me  lo  Irving.  After  inviting  him  to 
'Tne  Century,' which  he  declined, — 'for,'  said  be, '  I  have  had  one  of 
my  oQstomarf  bilioiis  attacks,  and  the  temptatioti  of  oysters  and  oham- 
pagne  might  lay  me  up,' — went  to  find  Webster.  He  was  seated  on 
n  sofn,  nlone :  nne  p^reat  arm  wa^  stretched  over  the  hnrk.  He  wore  a 
blue  amt  with  eilt  buttons,  a  cassimcre  vest  worked  in  flowers  of  silk 
emln'oidery ;  hia  pantaloons  I  don't  know  the  color  o^  but  suppose  they 
were  Mack ;  his  nee^doth  was  spotlesB  white;  his  hair  was  brnsbed  np, 
and  the  hand  that  was  not  on  the  sofa-back  was  eovered  by  a  laige 
white  kid  glove  that  was  hidden  in  the  ample  bosom  of  his  waistcoat. 
Dignitaries  befoiewhom  I  had  <rfUn  trembled  stood  in  awe  before  him. 
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I  sUd  into  the  vacant  plaoe  beside  him  ;  for,  kuowine  that  I  had  had  a 
plcMuit  chat  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  feeling  3iat  I  had  to  bear 

the  whole  weight  of  *  The  Century'  upon  mc^  I  was  by  oottrtesy  and 
diplomatic  right  entitled  to  that  plaoe;  for  waa  not  he  our  guesty  after 
Bryant  was  none  with  him? 

*  Mr.  W  ebster/  said  I,  *  Mr.  Lmipp  desires  me  to  say  that  the 
carriage  will  be  at  the  door  to  take  yon  down  to  the  ''Centiuy"  when 
yon  are  ready,  and  that  I  should  lie  happy  to  invito  any  friends  of 
yours  from  Washington  to  ride  down  witn  us,*  Upon  which  Webster 
fIowIv  nnTolded  his  left-hand  glove,  gave  it  to  nif  to  shake,  and,  not- 
witiistunditi<i;  that  our  carriage  cotdd  only  hold  tour,  and  that  lliere 
were  at  least  iwu  hundred  and  fifty  iu  the  room,  said,  with  a  slow,  de- 
libecito  motion  of  liie  hand  fiom  the  extreme  oomer  of  the  left  onto 
the  fitrthermost  man  on  the  righty '  We  will  all  go  with  yoo,  air  f 

"  In  the  old  *  Century,'  the  reading-room  was  below-stairs,  the  sup- 
per- and  sm  ok  in  (3 -room  nhove.  When  Webster  came  in,  the  mom  hers 
thought  he  wouM  sii  down  to  the  papers  while  .supper  was  prepared.  . 
Instnd  of  that,  he  marched  ri^ht  into  the  rooms,  never  looked  at  the 
papers  or  table^  and  enaoonced  mmaelf  between  the  piers  of  the  fiont 
room  and  then  waited  for  some  one  to  address  him.  Leupp  came  up 
and  said,  *  What  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  shall  we  do  with  hunV 
Traagine  Webster,  his  hand  in  his  breast,  his  senatorial  asjxjct  on, 
staudtug  between  piers  of  the  windows  iu  the  reading-room  of  the '  Cen- 
tuiy'  I  A  bknk  dismay  fell  upon  the  featom  of  afl.  There  he  stood, 
and  nobody  to  utter  a  syllul  >1(  T'r*  seotly  a  mnrmur  arose,  and  finally 
became  provocative  :  'Will  Mr.  Webster  step  up-stairs  and  take  some 
oysters  and  champagne?'  'Thank  yon,  with  great  pleasure.'  And  so^ 
supported  by  I^eupp's  arm,  the  great  mau  )>asscd  up-staire," 

This  introduction  by  Mr.  Bryant  of  Wasbin^n  Irving  to  Mr. 
Ooaaens  led  in  after-years  to  a  very  pleasant  and  mtimato  friendship, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  author 
of  the  **  3parrowgrass  Papers."  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  in  many 
places  no  date  is  given  to  the  Journal  in  which  he  so  often  gives  accounts 
of  his  visits  to  Mr.  Irvine;;  but,  as  Mr.  Cozzens  moved  to  Yonkers  in 
1862,  it  is  to  be  presnmed  that  he  was  from  thi^  period  on  a  frequent 
and  welcome  viaitor  at  Sunnyside.  The  following^  bearing  no  date,  is 
an  aooonnt  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Mr.  Irving* 

After  an  ilinesH  of  several  weeks,  I  waa  tempted  to  ride  oat  one  fine  day  as 
&r  M  fiBBDjraide.  Went  to  the  door,  sad  told  the  aervant-drl,  "  If  Mr.  Irving 
is  engaged,  do  not  dwtiirh  him.  T  only  oAme  out  for  a  ride.  "  Walk  in  ;  walk 
in,"  aaid  Irviug.  lies  wtut  iu  hi^  library.  "I  am  very  slad  you  came.  I  was 
iost  finishing  the  last  sheet  of  the  thira  volmne  of  the  *IAb  of  Washii^jloii,' — 
fagging  away  at  it  without  makinj?  any  progreffl ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you  rnme 
to  drag  me  away  from  it."  "  But  I  was  afraid  I  intermoted  yoil."  "  Nut  at  all, 
not  at  all/'  8a  swinnng  his  slouched  hat  over  one  eye,  he  motioned  me  towards 
the  garden.  We  walked  up  by  the  brookside,  through  the  glen,  hoaide  the  pond, 
up  on  the  unper  bank  through  the  garden,  he  talking  all  the  while  with  great 
8pirit  and  cneerfuhie«8.  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  port  of  the  "  Life  of  Waith- 
iogton"  to  my  children  and  they  understood  it  ''^Ah,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  his 
fiiee  lighting  np,  "  that's  it:  that  is  what  I  write  it  for.  I  want  it  so  clear  that 
anybody  can  undenjtand  it  I  want  the  action  to  shine  through  the  style.  No 
itjle,  indeed;  no  eoaimbrsQce  of  omsment;  but  I  hmd  a  great  deal  of  txoublo  to 
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keep  the  dH^MBft  parts  together,  giving  a  Hitli  tnth  ham  and  «  VUtAv  IMeh 

there,  so  th&t  one  part  should  not  \Ae  oehind  the  other  nor  one  part  be  more 
conspicuous  than  the  other.  I  felt  like  old  Lablacbe  when  he  wm  performing 
iQaxehearBal  of  hb  orcheetra  (In  *I1  Fanatico  per  la  Mnsica'), brining  outaviMfii 
here,  a  clarionet  there,  now  guppteseinfr  the  trombone,  novr  railing  upon  the 
flutes,  aud  every  now  and  then  oringing  out  the  big  basa  drum.  So  1  have  to 
keep  my  different  instruments  in  play,  not  too  Imrin  one  passage  nor  too  lend  in 
another,  and  now  and  then  bringinjE  in  the  great  baas  arum.  It  waa  at  this 
time  he  gave  me  a  little  pot  of  ivy.  This  waa  just  before  my  vi^iit  to  Kova  Scotia. 

In  l^i52,  vrhvn  Mr.  Thnrkcray  first  visited  this  country,  it  was  Mr. 
Cowsens's  good  lortuue  to  meet  iiini  at  the  "Century,"  aud  io  time  he 
came  to  know  him  quite  intimately.  He  had  a  profound  admiration 
not-oaly  for  the  maa  hiMwlf,  but  alio  for  bis  genius ;  and  it  ia  to  ba 
regretted  that  the  correspondence  which  he  htfit  up  with  him  at  kng 
intervals  after  his  return  to  England  has?  passeil  oiU  of  the  posse&«!ion 
of  the  iaruily.    In  November,  1862,  Mr.  Co/zens  arningtxl  widi  Mr. 


Getlgr  House,  id  Yoiyi^aB^  imdor  the  aa^jaea  of  tha  Tonken  Libeaijr 
AMMiation»  and  at  the  aamo  time  prevailed  upon  him  to  he  his  ^aeb 

overnight  and  part  of  the  mat  day  at  his  country  home.  As  a  matter 
of  literary  curiosity,  a  reduosd  fito-iuuila  of  tiho  ihow^biU  apaoouoiiig 
the  lecture  is  here  givan.: 

■  ,1^1.'       '.J 'uii'-' — '    '  '  iMv  '  if  I  i > 


XaSKTSXTRXli 


Tha  Maaagan  kave  tha 


tasaaomoo  (hat 


W.  M.  THACKERAY,  ESQ. 


mLL  BBtlVSB  A  LBCTORB  AT  THB 


LYCEUM,  GETTY  HOUSE, 

F&iDAI  fiV£'NG,  NOVEMBER  30, 


AT  BIOHT  O'OLOOX. 


STil^eet-"CHARIT7  m  HUICOR." 


lleM*^  €»mi»  ^mttk. 


AIm  af  flther  Mrmbrr  of  the  ComnsJifei  ,  or  of 


«*amioii  TiQMtta  aac  <utwbcd  on  this  ocoMWH^mr 
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It  was  the  aAevooon  befeie  tlM  kotare  Ihal  Hr.  Thaeitemy  was 
taken  ap  to  ^'  Snnnyside''  to  call  vpoil  Mr.  Irvtng^  an  aflooaiit  df  wfakb 
is  given  in  tiie  joonial  as  follows : 

Id  NoveiDber,  1892,  ^Mted  Smmyiride  witii  Tliacteray.  Thd  day  inexpres- 
sibly balmv  and  beautiful.  As  we  rode  by  the  Hudson,  Thackeray  kept  ex- 
claiming, ^'This  is  yefy  jollvl"  "  How  iofly]''  a.s  vievir  aiUr  view  apMared. 
Irving  was  in  fine  spirits.  Thackeray  said,  looking  around  the  room,  aonaal* 
take  an  inventory  or  note  of  the  furniture,  etc.,  so  that  when  I  write  my  book 
on  America  I  aball  be  able  to  put  ail  thia  in."  "Oh,"  said  Irving,  catching  at 
the  joke,  "  von  Bast  not  forget  my  ulecea,"~introdacing  them  again,  with  nook 
courtesy.  This  is  the  one  that  write?*  for  me;  all  my  tjtoriea  are  from  her 
pen.  Xhis  young  la4]r  ia  the  poet  ot  the  lamily.  Bhe  bas  a  ooileotioa  oi  eon- 
nets  tihat  wul  aatonfeh  the  world  by  and  by.  Anctiiwr  aieoe  of  mine  ia  op'itrim 
She  is  the  musician  and  ])}uuter, — a  great  ff^iua,  only  she  has  never  come  out. 
I  suppose  1  must  abow  you  »▼  ouiaeitiea.  These  Moorish  ooina?  1  waa  riding 
through  a  ftela  in  Otaaada  waea  they  were  ploughed  up.  Oare  a  trifle  fbrHMM. 
The  poor  fellow  that  found  them  preferred  current  money.  Tliis  fringe  is  from 
the  sword-hilt  of  poor  BoabdiL  .]3ere  is  a  |^r  of  spectacles  that  belost^  to 
Qenoral  Washington,  and  here  Is  anoliier  fiair  that  helonged  to  Joha  Jasoh 
A^tor.  T  thouj^'ht  with  Washington's  and  Astot'a  qfSOtaolealiai^it'haaMata. 
see  iny  way  pretty  dearly  through  the  world." 

In  t|ie  oonveraatton  Thackeray  eaia, "  WillU  asked  me  wlrf  I  did  not  tdnr 
notes  of  my  visit.  I  was  about  to  answer  what  I  thought  of  surh  a  liben^^ 
when  I  remembered  that  he  had  done  such  things  himself;  and  was  aiieai."  •  «  r 
"This  little  anchor  was  presented  to  me  by  some  <^cer  of  the  navy.  K  was 
Wad^of  the  staple  in  the  wall  to  which  Columbus  wa.s  chained." 

When  we  rode  down  to  Youkers,  Irving  was  to  drive  with  us.  He  asked  nte 
to  go  home  b^  the  aaw-mill  river  road.  We  did  90,  Ha  was  delishted  to  see  . 
this  old  familiar  ground, — had  not  seen  it  for  many  years.  Pointoa  out  places 
of  interest.  "Some  dav,"  said  he,  "the  trains  will  run  screaming  through  this 
val  lev,  but  those  old  rocks  will  remain;  improvement  eanaot  remove  thflB ;  they 
will  be  the  same  hundreds  of  yean^  hence."  At  dinner  we  had  for  game  bear's 
meat.  "  I  will  take  some."  said  Irving.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  bear  bad  such  a 
IUtoc  of  wiaa  aano^' (ooecad  ia  a  obawiffiUsh  d  Ja  vsalsoa)* 

It  wa.s  )>efore  tlie  lecture  that  Mr.  Cozzens  invited  Mr.  Irving  to 
take  (liuner  at  his  home  together  with  a  few  mutual  friends.    There  is 
no  t«Qord  in  the  joarnal  01  this  dinner  ootBide  of  tha  meagre  aeoount 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  and  of  those  who  waia  ftmaA  hut  fiar  ova  i 
now  living.   One  of  than  reoently  writii^  coneOTrag  it  saySi-^ 

"  Some  of  the  incidents  are  just  as  fresh  in  mr  mina  as  if  the 
(linm  r  had  lM;en  given  last  month.  I  wiis  taken  out  by  Thnckcruy, 
and  wab  at  the  host's  light  hand  and  opposite  WasbingtoD  Irving. 
There  aM  bat  few  anmvocs  of  that  gay  ieart,  I  thfaik  I  amr  ap- 
peared to  greater  disadvantage  than  I  did  seated  next  to  the  grand 
man.   He  evidently  saw  iiow  ill  at  ease  I  was,  and  endeavored  to 

interest  ine." 

it  was  at  the  breakiast-table  the  next  morniug  that  a  little  incident 
ooearred  wludi  will  at  onee  show  the  fond  of  humor  Ttiackeiaj  always 
had  at  hia  eonunand.   Mr.  CSoasens's  yoangest  ohild,  not  more  than 

three  years  of  age,  espied  the  grapes  on  the  table,  and,  turning  to  bar 

mother,  said,  "Please,  ma,  may  I  have  some  gapes?"  wherenpon 
Thackeray  tnrnetl  to  her,  and,  patting  her  head,  said,  "  Ah,  my  little 

firl,  you  should  have  been  at  the  lecture  last  night,  and  you  would 
avt  had  plenty  of 'gi^es."' 
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Although  Mr.  Cozzens  knew  Dr.  Holmes  well,  there  is  but  the 
foUowing  fragment  oonoeming  a  trip  be  made  with  bim  to  Saonjside : 

* 

Yfaited  Sumyaide  with  I>r.  Hobnaa.  Irvhtg:  "I  do  not  wiah  to  muo 
your  Miapidoiia^  but  I  am  bi  \m  witb  your  kIiooI-i-^-^"-  '* 


The  foliowinK  aoeounts  of  his  visite  to  Mr.  Irving  do  not  need 
pivfiKang,  and  will  tell  their  own  story : 

[  WUhotU  dale.] — "  Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me?"  "I  have  sevpra! 
times  been  tempted  to  do  so,  but  feared  I  might  interrupt  you."  "  If  you  ieel 
such  a  temptatioD,  give  way  to  it.  If  you  ut^et  a  friend  on  your  way,  snatch  him 
up  and  bring  him  with  ^ou.  I  have  given  up  set  dinners,  but  will  always  be 
happy  to  have  you  drop  in  and  take  pot-luck  with  us.  If  I  am  not  there  my 
*dau«;hter8'  will  enterUm  you." 

^.  Who  writes  those  letters  in  the  Mom  JntrtuU  ovet  the  akuature  of  Bariy 
Chrayr  «*  A  Mr.  Oofln."  **  What  it  bte  fhll  nainer  B.  B.  CMBn."  "  T  am  glad 
you  told  me.  I  wanted  to  know  the  full  name,  so  that  I  would  make  no  mistake, 
and  pour  the  full  measure  of  my  contempt  upon  the  right  person,"  said  Irving, 
matdij,  **  He  has  stolen  your  st^le.  I  bate  raeh  literary  pilferenl  Looir  at 
dufcP — with  a  mock  cx|  r.  sVi  u  or  grief.  lie  pointed  to  a  sneaf  of  little  notes 
of  variooa  colors  twisted  up  at  one  end  and  stuck  in  a  candlestick  like  a  fan. 
**  What  ate  they  f  Beqeests  for  aoti^raphs.  Sometlnes  I  hare  a  whole  bond- 
ing-8(hriol  at  once."  "  T>o  you  nnswer  them?"  "Oh,  yes,  I  endeavor  to.  It 
is  a  great  tax ;  but,  still,  it  gives  young  people  pleasure  to  have  their  letters 


"The  Union, — yea,  it  is  in  danger:  unprincipler!  politicians  for  their  owif 
purposes  would  tear  it  to  pieces."  He  advised  me  to  read  Tuckerman's  Bio^a- 
phiee, — "  a  charming  boor.  I  sat  np  nearlv  all  night  to  read  it.  Tuckennan  la  a 
eapital  fellow.  No,  I  hrive  not  yet  read  'The  Vir^Mnians,'  but  I  know  it  i??  ^ond. 
An,  Thackeray  uuderstands  our  character.  Ue  is  a  better  judge  of  character 
than  Dickens.  It  must  be  eood.  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  b^n  Fmndi  hf 
reading  first  an  l  irarning  afterwaidt.  W^t  bito  the  boait  of  the  matter,  and 
studied  the  grammar  afterwards. 

"  Matio  was  very  careful  of  ma  Would  not  let  me  stir  out  of  his  sight.  Often 
cautioned  me  not  to  go  into  Granada  at  night  alnne,  fnr  fpfir  I  might  be  assassi- 
nated. I  could  not  get  rid  of  him.  He  would  dog  me  everywhere.  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  Polish  officer  who  had  a  pretty  daughter.  She  used  to 
pintr  beantiftjily  nrtd  play  ou  the  guitar.  Did  not  want  Matio  to  go  with  me 
then.  He  would  accompany  uie  everywhere  whether  I  would  or  no,  so  I  used 
to  watch  my  opportunity  and  steal  off  when  I  could.  Many  a  pleasant  evening 
I  spent  with  tn^  friend"  M-itio  did  not  know  of  them,  and  I  felt  secure 
agaiHHt  his  interruption,  iiui  the  poor  feiiuw  had  been  on  the  lookout.  One 
evening  the  door  Opened,  and  in  walked  ICatlo^  I  oonld  never  get  rid  of  bim 
after  that." 

[No  date.] — Went  to  Sunnyeide  with  Colonel  C  and  daughter.  After  tea 

Irving  sat  at  the  feet  of  Annie,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  heard  her  sing  a  little  sons 
she  learned  of  Matio.  She  and  her  father  had  spent  six  months  in  Spain.  Ola 
Matio,  who  had  married  his  fourth  wife,  was  as  gay  and  lively  as  a  boy.  He 
tangbt  Annie  to  danea  the  boleio,  and  this  long : 

Por  «sta  ealle  me  voy, 
For  la  otra  doj  la  vnalta. 
A  la  aiBa  qa*  nt*  qalsrs 

Me  ten^  In  puerta  abfaala. 

OK,  ol^,  ol&,  eto. 

Irving  made  her  aing  it  over  and  over  again.  Seated  at  her  feet  upon  the 
■tepa  of  hia  piacsa  in  the  beautifhl  tranquil  night,  there  was  a  touch  of  chivalry 
ana  romance  thai  recalled  his  own  Spaniwh  and  M  oorish  legends.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  find  they  were  familiar  witii  hitt  old  Spanish  pictures.  .  .  . 

^Tanlding  bad  intended  to  write  a  UA  of  Waabington.  It  wan  a  later 
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thought  with  him ;  but  I  had  been  colleetliig  mateitel  tps  twenl^  yeut.  When 

I  concfived  the  idea  of  writing  the  life  of  Washington,  it  seemea  to  be  n  <?nrt  of 
duty.  Yet  bis  character  suggested  the  idea  of  a  statue :  however  you  uiight  ad- 
mire it,  yoQ  could  not  embrace  it.  But  as  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
real  life  of  the  man,  his  cnnHtaut  untirinr;^  benevolence,  I  loved  him  more  and 
more.  In  every  private  act  of  his  life  he  \\m  always  a  true  pattern  of  sincerity, 
goodness,  and  benev  olence.  Harry  Lee  (Light- Horse  Harry)  was  the  son  of  hie 
old  sweetheart.  How  much  Washington  loved  him  for  hi**  mother's  enkp  !  How 
he  patted  him  ou  the  back  when  he  had  achieved  any  gallant  deed !  Wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  letter  eoamuuiding  him  to  thegoverament  after  the  Paulas  Hook 
achievement.  TIiptp  yon  ronld  see  the  tme  nature  of  the  mnn."  (Little  did 
Irviiu;  imagine  that  i  was  thinking  less  of  Waahiugton  a  early  love  than  oi  im 
own.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  journal  that  Mr. 
Cozzeos  came  to  kuow  Mr.  Irvine  intimately,  and  greatly  valued  his 
friendBbip.  For  hb  genius  he  had  the  most  profound  admiration  and 
extravagant  praise ;  aind  the  following  letter  written  after  Irving'a  death 
will  be  of  interest  as  showing  how  he  reverenced  his  merooiy  and  was 
sealone  in  goardiug  hia  reputation  and  perpetuating  his  fiune. 

n  Wanw  StnsI,  Tbnndiy. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Mac.—I  always  sappoeed  that  Ibring  waa  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  American  literature,  except  by  a  small,  a  very  small  minority;  such 
cavillers  are  to  be  found  everv where.  As  a  historian  he  has  won  a  distinguished 
position.  You  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  that  for  "  The  Life  of  Columbus"  he 
was  presented  with  one  of  the  two  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  awarded  by  George 
IV.  for  pre-eminence  in  this  kind  of  composition,  the  other  being  presented  to 
IlHllum  for  his  "Constitutional  History  of  England."  You  may  be  sure  that 
in  this  award  King  Qeorge  had  the  verdict  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time;  and 
if  you  will  please  recollect  what  contemporary  Uteratare  was  in  those  dajrs,  how 
great  it  waa,  how  jealous  it  was  of  its  own,  then  you  can  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  gift,  not  to  au  Englishman,  but  to  an  American.  At  the  same  time  the 
Univeitity  of  Oxibrd,  wiUi  its  thirtv  coll^^,  presented  him  with  a  dq^,  the 
highe«<t  it  louM  hp.stou-.    Oxford,  that  declined  to  admit  Everett  m  a  student, 

r.ve  Irving  its  highest  honor.  But  these  may  have  been  mere  acts  of  partiality, 
oonftss  uat  1 00  not  see  the  reason  ton  aneh  partiality.  Perhaps  the  donon 
may  have  imagined  Irving  de^i  rv.  <!  tliem.  I  have  aJlu  !e<l  f  >  the.Ho  facts  merely 
to  define  Irviog's  position  abroad  as  a  historian,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  as  well 
appredated  hen.  That  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he  vndertook  in 
later  yeara  I  believe  has  rarely  been  decictl.  The  t^x  rptions  hav<  1><  t  n  Ly  (hose 
leaiit  qualified  to  Judge.  If  I  should  cite  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  know* 
ingly,  I  might  bcsia  with  Bancroft,  mn  through  all  authors  of  repute,  and  end 
with  detractors  whose  opposition  is  a  "kind  of  fiune." 

I  have  often  read  rrucd'ti  poemlets.  They  belong  to  a  minor  school,  iuge- 
niooB,  hnt  not  elevated.  The  nouse  in  whieh  Shakespeare  was  born  in  Henley 
Street  waa  owned  by  hi^  father,  John  Shakespeare.  Tiifit  in  still  standing.  The 
house  he  built  for  himselt  iu  a  garden  called  New  Place  was  palled  ^wn  for 
reasons  you  will  find  in  the  "  Lift  for  the  Lazy,"  written  by  a  veiydever  lawjrer. 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  thiM  worthy  gentleman  wat^  much  troubica 
by  viuturs;  for  the  same  reason  he  cut  down  the  celebrated  mulberry- tree. 
When  I  visited  Stratlbrd-on  Avon  I  found  that  everybody  could  tell  me  where 
espenre'H  home  wan, — that  in,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, — but  when  I 
iuiiuxred  for  New  Place,  although  I  traced  it  up  to  the  very  walls  of  his  garden, 
yet  I  could  find  no  one  to  tell  me  about  hia  own  houae  and  the  mulberry-tree. 
And  in  thii  ronnection  I  may  as  well  my  that  I  put  11  j>  nt  the  Red  Horae  Inn. 
and  the  iHridiady  waa  Cery  proud  to  ahow  methepokcr  with  which  Irvine  tttirrea 
the  fire.  80  Shakespeare  waa  of  less  repnte  in  flteatibld  than  Irving,  and  Irving 
isof  ]es8  repute  hpn-  than  many  another  man^  among  a  Certain  chMB.  Apropheti 
etc, — ^yuu  kuow  the  old  quoUitiou. 
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"Wlifle  Hr.  OofiBem  had  great  respeet  fx  Mr.  Bryant  and  Ae- 
i^vently  had  oooaaioii  to  meet  him  in  oonnection  wUh  bnainen  a^d. 
literature,  there  was  not  that  feeling  of  mutaal  friendship  whioh  existed 

between  Mr.  Irving  and  himaelf.  There  are  but  few  extracts  in  his 
journal  concerning  Mr.  Bryant,  which  are  given  below,  and  which 
may  pasB  without  comment : 

February  11,  1S68  — Bryant  told  me  an  anecdote  of  Halleck.  When  Ix)rd 
Derb^t  InnaUtioa  of  the  Iliad  apptazed,  Ualleek  read  il.  "  Ah,"  said  Im, 
**ImT  his  Made  a  good  tnaalatimi Ibe  Biad,  but  kaa  fetgotten  <ma 

thing  :  he  ha«  left  out  the  poetry."  .  .  .  Showed  me  an  envelope  containing 
three  pieces  of  poetry  written  for'  the  Evening  Po*L  The  writer  wanted  some 
pay  for  tiieai.  whatwmdd  be  about  their  Talnef  '^Tpa  haye  no  idea,"  said 
Bryant,  "how  many  of  these  poems  I  have  sent  to  me.    Tliey  are  tolerably 

C,;  out  I  cannot  peoper  the  Evening  PbU  with  poetry.  Besides,  I  am  in  that 
of  bnil»eaa  mjim,  and,  if  need  lie,  oaa  ftuaiui  poems  for  nothing." 
April  1868. — Met  Bryant  iu  die  park  this  noon.  Asked  him  if  Cooper 
derived  any  benefit  from  international  copyright.  Ue  thuught  not,  but  advined 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Ivison,  of  Ivison  &  Phinney.  Ivison  married  Cooper's  daughter. 
"  What  of  your  Halleck  address  before  theHi.storical  Bociety,  Mr,  Cozzena?"  "  I 
told  Ticknor  &.  Fields  I  would  write  a  preface  to  llalleck's  poems  if  they  would 
allow  me  to  ase  materials  in  a  sketch  I  made  of  Halleck  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  intended  to  vise  that  for  the  Historical  Society.  They  afrreed  to  that  But 
General  Wilson  hasi  got  poafiesaion  of  the  copy  placed  in  Ticknor  &  Fields's 
hands."  "  Well,  what  will  you  do  with  the  Hiatorieal  Soolelrt  They  would 
like  you  to  undertake  it,  for  you  have  delivered  orations  on  Cooper  and  Irring. 
Ualieck  had  no  interesting  events  in  his  private  history."  (I,  F.  S.  C,  do  not 
tUnk  so.)  "  I  have  a  few  anecdotes  of  him,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ean  do  batter 
than  what  you  have  done.  I  have  read  your  sketch  of  him,  and  it  is  very  well 
done, — very  well."  I  bowed,  and  Bryant  bowed.  "  I  can  give  vou  some  mat«' 
rial,  only  glet  up  the  address  for  the  Historical  Society.  I  could  not  use  all  my 
aMMdotee  of  Halleck  for  one  obitnary,  but  I  can  give  them  to  jnml  Shall  1 
aaittd  them?"   "  Thank  you,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them." 

Jamary  16, 1869. — Called  upon  Bryant,  and  told  him  I  had  finished  a  work 
on  versification,  a  hand-book  that  1  had  submitted  to  no  one,  for  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  what  I  had  suggested  in  it  was  correct,  and  if  he  would  do  me  the 
favor  to  examine  it.  He  (<uiu  that  he  did  not  like  to  read  manuscript  more  than 
he  could  help ;  that  he  wanted  to  proBerve  his  area;  that  he  sever  bad  U0e4Q>e»> 
tades,  and  never  faitended  to;  finally  said,  "rat  I  will  read  yo«r  boolt."  Im 
speaking  to  him  of  it,  I  said.  *'  The  theory  is  baaed  upon  the  genius  of  the  English 
lannia^  or  rather  I  should  aav  I  bave  gone  upon  the  principle  thatr— ^"  Here 
baittt«ribpted  ma  by  saying,  aai  glad  yon  ckaagisd  thai  word:  *baMd*to  a 
bad  word;  'founded  upon'  is  English.  By  the  way,  your  work  ought  to  sell. 
If  every  poet  in  the  country  bought  a  copy,  you  would  aeU  enougb  to  make  a 
litda  fortnne." 

February  1,  1869. — Two  weeks  later,  called  upon  Mr.  Bryant,  and  he  gave 
me  a  list  of  emendations.  He  told  me  I  must  not  work  too  manv  hours  a  day. 
For  himaelf,  be  always  stripped  himself  in  the  m<Nming  and  took  a  ftiU  hoar's 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells  and  the  rod«,  followed  by  a  cold  aponpe-bath.  Ho 
said  that  bystripping  vou  had  the  advantage  of  an  air-bath  as  well  as  the  bare 
exercise.  He  braved  it  waa  the  secret  of  retaiuing  youth,  or  the  feelings  of 
youth  in  old  age.  "  I  alwa^"  he  said, "  feel  cheerful  afler  it,  in  good  epirits 
and  iu  good  temper,— that  i%  whan  1  can  keep  my  temper  it  aaststa  me  to  do  so." 

On  the  evening  of  Juuuary  7,  1868,  Mr.  Cozzens  was  requested  by, 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Coramittee  oi  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  to  prepare  a  euitable  record  for  the  minutes  on 
the  death  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck^  and  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  his  li£^ 
which  was  read  by  the  librarian^  Mi*.  Moore 
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The  allnsioD  to  Halleck  in  the  foregoing  interviews  with  Mr. 
Rfyant  led  Mr.  Cozzens  to  search  for  material  for  this  address^  aud  in 
hk  journal  under  date  of  April  21, 1867,  is  the  &lkwiiig  uommit  of  a 
hM  inteffvinr  JblMA  with  fiaikok  jwt  prior  to  ]i» 


I  heard  from  Bixby  that  Halleck  was  sick.  Galled  upon  him,  and  found 
him  «t  hotel,  eonvalesoent  after  an  atkadc  of  eongeation  of  the  lanffi ;  his 
eye  bright^  hia  complexion  clear,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  woollen  drawers  and 
sockfi  lead-color,  blue  frock-coat,  red  worsted  scarf,  and  hat  on  his  head,  for 
which  be  apologized  in  the  most  gentlemanlike  manner.  Said  Bryant  IumI 
called  on  him  twice;  felt  complimented  by  it.  Cliarlotte  Brontfi  the  greftteii 
of  modern  English  female  writers.  I  said,  "  I  have  not  yet  read  Jane  Eyre.'* 
"I  thank  Ood,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  so  much  the  advantage  of  you."  He 
disliked  Tennyaon  for  being  unmanly  ;  Thackeray  also,  both  for  want  of  chivalric 
feeling.  Bald  Bryant  had  praised  one  of  my  eavays, — an  imitation  of  Lamb 
('*The  OyBl0r>Ei^')-  "%  first  publisher  failed.  This  detoaed  me  from 
venturing  upon  a  Utenoy  mod  placed  me  in  the  oMuothig-tooai  of  John 
Jacob  Astor," 

An  intellectual  ladv  of  New  Haven  said  to  him  once,  "  Oh,  ICf.  HaUedk, 
yon  should  have  been  here  last  evening',  Mr.  Curtis"  (G.  W.)  "  gave  us  such  a 
delirhtftil  lecture."  "  What  was  the  subject,  madam  ?"  "  Why,  Sydney  Smith." 
"  Which  Sydney  Smith?  There  were  tlfo ttmous  men  of  that  name,— the  hero 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  the  wit,  the  cler^man."  "Why,  Mr.  Halleck,  T  resilly 
forget  which  it  was,  the  lecture  was  so  delightful."  The  title  of  the  lecture  was 
eUrlPliilip  Sidaej. 

The  folluviring  extracts  from  the  journal  are  simply  literary  goesipi 
aud  may  be  passed  without  note : 

Ckridtnat,  1867. — Dr.  E.  C.  Ludlow  to  dinner  with  us.  Told  the  following 
ot  Lord  Byxon.  Some  American  gentlemen  called  upon  him  at  Oenoa.  While 
waiting  for  him  in  the  Teoeption-room  thief  heard  hi  tm  come  into  tiie  room,  his 
footateus  on  the  tessellated  pavement  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  a  lame  person. 
Lord  Byron  entered,  salutcm  them  courteously,  asked  if  thoe  wece  any  preaent 
from  Virginia.  Bfr.  QreeDough,  a  Virginian,  answered  in  the  aflirmanTe  for 
himaelf.  Lord  Byron  then  a.sked  how  Tom  JefTcrson  wa.t,  and  alluded  in  a 
jocose  way  to  his  red  breeches.  He  also  asked  particularly  if  they  had 
any  new  book  ef  Mjr.  Irring's.  They  had  nona  Bpmn  Hid,  "Haw  yon  Mad 
'Bracebridge  Hall'?"  They  had  not.  After  praisine  the  book.  Lord  Byron 
said,  "  I  have  a  copy,"  and  the  next  day  sent  it  to  their Todfidngs.  While  taUcing, 
Greenongh  endeavored  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Byron's  fboL  But  in  vain.  Byron's 
eye  always  met  him,  and  ne  endeavored  in  vain  to  look  at  it  without  being 
caught  in  the  act.  At  last  Greenough  chanced  to  ask  Byron  if  he  had  ever 
visited  the  idand  of  Lamnos.  "  I  suppose,"  said  Lord  Byron, "  you  aaked  me 
that  because  I  remind  you  of  Vulcan."  Of  course  the  conversation  was  of 
brief  duration  after  this  reply.  Dr.  Ludlow  vbited  Newstead  Abbey.  Byron's 
nave  is  in  this  church.  A  poor  town,  full  of  silk-weavers.  Byron's  monument 
tfte  onlv  one.  The  sexton  told  Dr.  Ludlow  that  Lady  Ada  called,  merely  looked 
at  her  father's  tomb,  and  said,  "  Which  way  does  his  head  lie  ?'*  Not  another 
word.  In  a  year  after  this  the  sexton  buried  Ada  beside  her  father.  Hidleck 
told  me  the  same  story.  Halleck  told  me  Lord  Byron  said  of  Mitford  that  he 
had  two  aualitiee  eminently  fitting  him  to  be  a  historian,  namely,  wrath  and  par- 
tiaUty.  Halleck  says  Byron  has  gilded  refined  gold,  painted  the  lily,  and  aaded 
a  perftune  to  the  violet  in  the  fourth  Canto  of  ^'  Ghilde  Harold."  Hia  Italy  ia 
all  the  old  with  the  addition  of  the  new  poetry  of  Byron. 

Drake  and  Halleck  wrote  many  of  the  Onutkers  together.  Before  the  papers 
went  to  press  one  or  the  other  would  suggest  alterations  in  the  lines.  Halleck 
had  committed  nearly  the  whole  of  Campbell's  poetry,  admired  it  immensely, 
especially  "  Hohenlinden."  Said  of  Sydney  Smith,  his  style  is  so  perfect  yon 
cannot  fahrtitute  one  word  in  place  of  one  of  Jus  own  without  ^*"»*igi"g  the 
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force  of  the  Bentence.  Alwayi  epoke  of  the  New  Zealand  tttomeT  with  grett 

glee.  Halleck  u^pfl  to  r(^'^<^nt  n  story  of  Tom  Cainnbell's  toa«t,  "Napoleon,  the 
«zecutiooer  of  publishers,"  with  great  gUHto.  Ofteu  related  a  slorj  of  Dr. 
Jobneon  taking  his  dinner  in  a  dark  room  back  of  a  bookseller's, — "  not,"  said 
Halleck,  "because  he  was  too  shabby  to  dinn  at  the  table  with  the  pubs,  but 
because  Dr.  Johusoa  was  a  gentleman  .md  would  not  associate  with  such  com- 
pKOj  at  table."  Did  jon  ever  see  Stratford,  that  loveliest  spot  of  Bnglish 
scenery?  Is  it  not  the  very  place  in  all  England  where  Shakespeare  should 
lie?  Waa  he  not  fortunate  to  have  such  a  spot  to  repose  in?  What  is  his 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  compared  to  that?  Shakespeare's  erave  at 
Stratford,  and  one  other  thing,  touched  me  most  in  all  Enirlund  Thjit  was 
the  burial  ol  Tom  Campbell.  He  died  at  Boulogne  and  wua  buried  in  W^t- 
minster  Abbey.  I  was  at  the  funeral.  His  pall-bearera  were  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
Earl  Aberdeen,  Lord  *  -  fof  the  Plantairenct  branch),  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
(of  Liic  Stuart  briiucli),  Loid  Morpetli,  and  Robert  Peel,  England's  greatest 
Commouer.  These  men,  the  proudest  in  all  England,  felt  themselves  honored 
to  bear  the  pall  of  Campbell.  When  Washington  Irving  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Co^well  at  Aator's  taole,  Halleck  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  Campbell, 
Irvin{^7  He  is  verr  full,  is  he  not?"  (of  information).  "Ym,**  Hud  Irving, 
"  but  It  droM  fiom  him  like  whiskey  from  a  private  stiil." 

Sqptemher  9, 1864. — Visited  the  Ck)oper8town  grave-yard.  Found  there  an 
inner  square,  with  a  picket  fence,  set  apart  for  thaOotqper  fiunily.  The  tombaof 
Cooper  and  nis  wife  side  by  aide. 

GUIed  apon  the  MisMt  Oooper.  Very  pleasant  ladies.  They  have  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Ivison,  living  at  Irviiii:t'>n. 

Cooper  did  not  like  Irving  at  first^— said  he  was  the  greatest  in  ail 

London,— -iNit  afterwards  grew  intimate  and  admired  him.  Oooper  attempted 
to  publish  ou  liifl  own  account.  Tlie  publishers  and  the  press  arrayed  against 
him;  the  latter  does  not  publish  favorable  notices  (so  J.  I.  told  H.).  It  ruined 
Oooper.  Oooper  wm  all  open,  spoke  odt  all  he  felt  and  all  he  knew.  Irving 
veiy  doeO'lBOUthed.  HalK  ck  ( oiild  never  get  him  to  tulk  of  his  acquaintances 
in  sSni^aad,  although  he  knew  the  greatest  and  best  of  th^iu  intimately.  Did 
Willie  get  anything  out  of  him  T  Not  ome  word. 

The  editor,  in  closing  this  paper,  wotild  a)K)Iogize  for  its  iiioomplete- 
ness.  It  is  difficult,  after  so  many  years,  to  throw  around  the  characters 
with  wliich  this  journal  has  to  do,  that  personality  which  at  the  time 
made  it  of  interest  If  thb  paper  should  ftll  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  veterans  in  literature,  tncy  will  doubtless  read  between  die  lines, 
and  it  will  at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  calling  to  mind  those  "golden 
days"  when  literature  held  the  promise  of  a  successful  future,  and  was 
marked  by  a  dignity  of  style  and  an  individuality  of  character  that  in 
its  continuanoe  would  have  woo  permanence  and  consideration  from 
other  schools.  With  other  readers  it  will  simply  peas  as  literary  gossip 
of  tJie  olden  time;,  and  may  serve  to  quicken  a  comparison  which,  while 
it  may  not  pro^  flattering,  will  at  least  be  entertaining. 

Arthur  D.  F,  Randolph,  . 
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IHE  Iriahmau  who  n^^ver  opened  his  month  without  puttinp  hi«  frmt  into  it  muat 


A  have  led  a  very  uiiliiippv  life.  Mr.  Darwin  himBelf  ha«  noted  in  one  of  the 
mostMrioua  chapters  ul  hia  '  i>eftceui  ut  Man"  the  utterly  disproportioilflte  re> 
mofM  And  thaoM  with  which  we  neall  oar  lociAl  dipi.  Th«  sodal  dipper  <ii 
that  the  proper  nonn  ?)  pains  not  «iiil7  himself  but  othm  ftbo.  II  ii  oaif  the 
disinterested  third  party  who  looks  on  and  latip'hi'. 

Our  path  through  life  is  thickly  strewn  with  temptation"  to  social  slips. 
Tou  abuse  the  Jews  or  the  Catholics  in  a  mixed  company,  and  you  find  your 
inlwioeiitor  it  *  moibflr  of  the  religion  aMwlnd.  Yon  ftpMk  slightingly  of 
•one  one  at  piinj  and  iiwigBiJiauit^  iuid  niddiiify  reneniber  ttwl  your  inter* 
loOTtor  it  ta  oven  tmtller  uiml  Ton  condemn  divorce  as  immoral,  and  find 
you  are  talking  to  a  divorcee.  You  make  a  clever  joke  about  the  Papacy  and 
the  apacy,  and,  lo  I  by  the  indignant  flush  on  the  fair  creature's  cheek  you  learn 
yon  have  eirorcised  your  humor  upon  one  of  the  "  Apes."  You  quote  »  flniiij 
epHtiA  upon  a  man  who  liad  ftvo  win%  aad  jon  doa*t  know  whf  yovr  toai- 
paaion  winces,  until  you  find  out  that  lii  it  liviag  with  Number  Six.  Or,  quite 
innocently  and  inadvertently,  you  giv(«  nway  vfnir  true  estimate  of  the  friiMtM 
aroui^d  your  table, — like  poor  Mr.  Norton,  who,  when  Piaraeli  praised  a  par- 
ticular wine,  purred  out,  complaoeatl/,'^ 

"  Why,  I  hvn  win*  twenlj  tiaiet  at  good  in  mj  ctHar." 


"No  donbV  ttid  IMi^,  looking  raond  the  table,  **hol  thit  it  quite  good 

enough  for  such  eanaUk  as  you  have  got  to-day." 


There  is  a  story,  varied  a  thousand  ways,  of  which  the  reader  hinwif  or 
some  one  of  his  friends  has  no  doubt  at  some  time  or  other  been  the  unlucky 
heco.  Id  itt  simplest  form  it  may  run  as  Ibllowa.  At  a  public  root  or  tt> 
ttmUj  flie  hero  atka  a  neighbor,  ''Wlio  it  that  ihi^  giil  over  theref  or. 

Who  is  that  very  ofiensive  young  man  V — whereat  the  neighbor  hotly  repliee, 
"  That  my  ?i>tpr,"  nr  "  bmthpr,"  or  whfxt  not.  The  story  is  80Tni?tiTn*»fl  im- 
proved by  the  embarrasseti  querist  stammering  out,  "  Oh,  T  beg  your  pardon  : 
it  was  very  stupid  of  me,  I  ought  to  have  recognized  the  rtaiemblance."  Or  it 
maj  take  the  ftilowing  ftrm.  A  etrtain  Qenuui  tongttntt  naked  a  gentleman 
to  whom  she  had  ben  introdnotd  how  he  liked  her  duet  "  You  sang  charm- 
inglr;  but  why  did  you  select  such  a  horrid  piece  of  music?" — "Sir,  that  was 

writteti  by  uiy  late  husband." — "  Ali,  of  course;  I  did  not  mean-  •    But  why 

did  you  select  such  a  cow  to  sing  with  youT" — ^"A  cowl  that  is  my  present 
hntbnad." 

Or,  tgain,  another  of  Ua  ktletdoteopie  diaagtt  tngr  be  at  Miowt.  "Do 

yon  see  that  handsome  gentleman  over  then^  tndtling  his  moustache?*'  said 
one  woman  to  anotltPf  to  whom  nhf  had  just  been  introduced.  "  He  has  been 
making  eyes  at  me  all  the  evening.  Do  you  know  who  he  is?" — "Why,  yes, 
my  dear ;  that  is  my  husband." 

Bnk  ttiU  again  it  may  aHomt  tone  tndilbtm  at  the  Ibllowing.  A  party  of 
Tititota  were  being  escorted  by  the  enptrintenden*  through  a  penitentiary ;  they 
came  to  a  room  in  which  three  women  were  sewing.  "  Ooodrirs?  I"  wliispered 
one  of  the  viaitors,  "  what  vicious-looking  creatures  1  What  are  they  here  for?" 


« 
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**  Becaaae  they  have  no  other  home.  This  is  my  sittiDg-room,  and  these  are  my 
irife  and  dspghten,"  wm     Wttwlmlming  reply  of  tht Miperinteiideat 

Almoil  w  muncvona  «ne  the  wialioos  of  the  ftllowlog  ttoiy.  A  million* 
aire  raihray  kili|^,  dining  at  a  £deod's  honae^  lat  betwreeniaM)  young  ladies  who 
raised  their  voiofs  to  a  hitrh  pitch  whenever  they  addr«wed  him.  Finally  one 
of  them  tthouied  a  commoxipiace  remark,  and  then,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice, 
said  to  the  other, "  Did  you  ever  see  aneh  a  nose  iu  your  life  V  A  light  soddenly 
btoha  upon  the  mililMiaiw^B  ndmL  *<flBBdaa  tte»ladka,»ho«aii,  ii  mf 
.brother  who  is  deal" 

Here  are  two  stories  that  iDadvertentlj  mite  aa  l  reveiatione  of  oonjugnl 
infelirity.    "Yon  are  Hitting  on  my  hat,  rnHdain,"  cried  a  gentleman. — "  Oh,  I 

your  pardon;  i  thought  it  was  my  hosbaDd's."  In  the  other  ii^tance  a 
wift  aafi  la  hm  hnaband* "  I  aair  MM.SatelUa  anming,  and  Ae  eomplaintd 
ttafe  atTWtt  MajaltTonweaa  aoanda  tahwrahetlMagitfabOMiatliftfodone 
somethiiif  toaAod  you."  "  Niaielall,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  like  her  very  mneb ; 
hl^  tho  room  was  rather  dark,  and  when  I  entered  I  thought  it  -^a.-?  you." 

A  lady,  overtaken  by  a  hetLvy  shower  of  rain,  took  reftige  in  a  store,  whero 
•be  eoplogred  the  time  in  making  soane  punehasee.  "  You  seem  very  qoiet  to- 
dv,«'abeMldloth6oUigia|ari«BBUD.  **Y«a,»adaM,«'iMi  the  reply.  ^Jwt 
look  1^  the  wealhar!  Whaa  M^paatMa  lad^  noold  iiaitwa  oat  of  doeai  on  % 
dislike  thiB?" 

Here  ia  another  wet- weather  anecdote..  "  Yon  c^annot  go  home  wben  it  is 
raining  Like  tliis,"  said  the  obiigiug  hostess  to  her  visitor.  **  Tou  had  bettn 
atay  and  haTO  diimer  wUb  W  "Ok,^  la  not  fiita ooM tbH^** mlfto 
haaty  reply. 

"Whj  did  jm  delay  aending  for  me  until  your  husband  was  out  of  his 

mind?"  inquired  a  pompous  physician.   "Oh,  do<*tor."  repMad  the  wfft^ '* otdlo 
he  was  ia  Itm  right,  uiiod  bo  would  not  let  me  send  for  yon." 

"  How  many  d^tha?"  aaka  aootiier  doctor,  in  attendance  at  a  hospital. 
Why,  I  ordaaed  aedldM  ftr  iBit,*>^^Ym,  Irat  om  ireold  tiot 

take  it." 

A  gentleman  who  wa?!  known  to  bp  of  a  relifrions  turn  of  mind  wa*?  dnnrin^ 
a  waltz  with  a  yOUJic;  ;?irl.  "  I  see  you  (io  ncjt  (jhjcct  to  rnund  (i.ince«,"'  said  hia 
purtuer.  "  W9U*"  wa^i  the  repiyi  "  i  do  not  object  to  dancing  them  myself  bat 
I  would  aet  lat  «y  aiakK  doaou" 

**Iaaa.tatyaoay/'aaMaMtecbl«lftbali,<'It«ia]iMdyoiimML  I 
hope  you  art  uH  vaqr dfaafpotefad."  '*0h,  001  qoMa  the  oooAniy,"  ivaa  the 
liaaty  reply. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  coming  so  late,"  said  a  gentleman  to  hb 
hoataaa.   "  My  dear  air,  no  pardons  are  needed,"  replied  the  latter,  graciously ; 
"you  ean  never  ooeae  too  late."  Whieh  amy  be  poiaUaled  by  the  otheratofy  4 
ai  the  well-mpaBing  youth  who  look  hie  leave  'with  the  fwdl, "  ABoir  me  to 

hOiVe  the  pleasure  of  biddinr  yon  rood-nirht." 

An  ombasBador  once  asked  I'rince  BiHtnarck  how  he  managed  to  end  an  in- 
terview. "Very  eawly,"  was  the  answer.  '*My  wife  knows  pretty  accurately 
when  people  prolong  their  fialt  beyond  the  tlmOp  and  then  aheienda  aMn  »«• 
aaga  that  I  am  waWlad."  He  had  hnraly  iaidied  spariUaf  wlien  e  Aotaaan . 
knocked  at  the  door  and  informed  hia  master  that  the  princeas  iriihed  to  tpeah 
to  him.    Of  couriie  the  ambassador  beat  »  hsBty  retr^sat  at  onoe. 

Sometimes  the  offimder  enanmiis  a  slip  at  his  own  ex|>enae,  like  the  edfto 
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who  called  hin  rival  an  unmitigatpd  ks-s,  .imi  continued,  "  We  advi.se  our  brother 
jouruaiut  to  reium  Ilia  Stupid  w&ya^  "  or  iike  tbe  boarUiog  house  keeper  who, 
whm  Inr  pki  Mn^l^wted  toos  aoeonnlitf  febeir  ioaghn«asy  wtmaiLj  replied, 
"  Siv,  I  ml*  9IM  betiM  you  were  bom." 

Servants  are  proverbial  for  glips  of  an  embarraBsing  nalorei.  **Jb  Mr. 
Jonefl  in?"  asks  ft  Ti»itor,  and  the  servant  replies.  "  I  don't  know.  I  w\\]  up 
and  {Mk  him."  An  JSngiwh  xxobiaimui  waa  on  ixia  vrediUog^tour  in  this  coiintty, 
iritb  A  wUb  BMM17  7eMi  Ub  Junior.  Thm  aalilBinan  ciBttoarf  htoTwlettogiTe 
•ftdTft  ftiiBWin  to.wj.fiiartiflM  IM  ttii^t  4w  pal  to  Urn.  MtntagttufftA 
oremight  at  one  of  llie  leacUi^  Htw  Todc  hoMa,  he  inquired  of  his  Talet  neil 
morning  if  he  had  been  asked  any  quettiona.  "  Yea.  Thev  all  ^nted  to  know 
whetiier  you  wuro  married."— "  Aud  did  you  gii  e  an  eva-sivn  aoHwert'^L-"  YeB. 
I  told  tiiem  you  were  ixot  married,  but  were  goiug  bu  be  in  two  weeks." 

J/m^mt  M»A.it  mft  voqm  tei  the  Mmat  *'I«hmdd  lite  to  Um 
MSt  door  toyoo*"  lOid  »  jomg  hopofcil  to  a  cnuty  old  bachelor.—''  And  why  7" 
— "  Becaose  mother  saya  you  are  next  door  to  a  bear."  Visions  of  a  domeetic 
Boological  garden  were  evidently  floating  tJirough  that  youngster's  mind.  A 
liUle  ieUow  waa  diuing  with  a  Iriend  of  hia  Biother.  "  Charlie/'  said  ihe 
iMMteH^  MoiiVKif^  **wa  jm  onk  jamt  mm-  MMir*   "Omt  It**  miA  tbe 

aaT*  oaother  youngster,  at  his  own  table,  after  gaxing  long  aod  earneaHy  itdM 
two  guests  of  the  evening,  "which  of  these  ladies  was  it  you  &ai  i  wa,?  so  ugly 
she'd  stop  a  clock?"  At  his  own  table,  again,  another  youth  remarks,  with  a 
chuckle, "  Mother's  got  all  her  best  things  on  the  table  to-night, — ain't  you,  ma? 
and  yon  needn't  kkk  no  nndsr  the  tnUOf  noillMr.  I  holift  told  n  wotd  about 
borrowin'  the  napkins." 

The  social  slip  most  often  takes  the  form  of  a  left-handed  compliment. 
General  MdJiellau's  feelings  must  hare  been  sadly  mixed  at  hearinef  himself 
saluted  with,  "  General,  I  hftre  long  deaired  to  meet  yoit.  I  have  always  be- 
.Uoved  that  yon  amogod  the  annj  m  well  oa  yon  knew  how,'* 

"Now,  ^ecr  laentennntt"  mU  n  yonag  lodf  to  n  ffdlont  Oennnn  oOoet; 
"  if  you  don't  at  once  cease  your  flatlori^lk  I  will  have  to  bold  both  my  ean 
shut."  "  My  adorable  Fraolein/'  OMwerod  tbe  oftoM^  yoot  ptttty  Uttlo  hoaii 
are  iax  too  small  for  thaL" 

The  harmony  of  a  wedding-breakfiast  at  which  the  bride  sat  with  four  of 
ber  tiileinww  wtber  diaturbed  bgr  tbe  binaderinf  gaUaotiy  of  a  young  fiusMr 
who  toasted  the  bridegioon  with,  "  Well,  yon  bnT»9Bt  the  pidc  of  Ibe  batch." 

"I  don't  like  big  women,"  said  a  heeiUeaa  gentleman  to  the  young  lady  at 
his  side  at  dinner.  The  lady  bit  her  lip,  nnd  the  geutloman  middenly  remem- 
bered that  she  waa  unusually  tall.  Wishing  to  repair  hia  mistake,  he  added, 
baitUy,  "I  BMiB  wbtn  ttiey  are  young." 

•*  Aaibowdid  Ton  eainneyoniMtf  MtbeArt  JSUillnto 
artist  of  a  lady  friend.—"  Oh,  very  mueb ;  I  admired  no  pktnre  bnt  yonn.'''«> 
"Really  I"  said  the  flattered  artist,  with  a  smile  of  approbation Ye^.  There 
vfcre  HO  many  people  standing  before  the  other  pictures  that  1  gii^  e  m^-  whole 
alteution  to  yours,  to  avoid  the  crowd."  A  similar  oomplimoDt  was  paid  to  a 
oleigyman  by  an  oM  woman. oaMMg  bio  pttUtkmm:  "Ob,  air,  w«U  do  I  lika 
tbo  day  that  yon  preach.*'—"  Hy  good  womi%  I  am  glnd  to  bear  it.  And  w% 
do  yon  like  the  day  when  I  praochr— **  Bockho  whan  yon  pwnch  X  ohnfa  got 
ngpodaoat." 
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The  blind  Mwniuis  of  Seneterre,  being  much  pleased  with  the  opera  ot 
"BMlaad,**  wkieh  csoMd  •  ftuon  «l  Fkiii  in  the  reign  of  Loaii  XT.,  itksd 
bit  attaoduit  who  wrato  It  **  Maad&at  FdotiiMt^"  wia  the  rapty.  "  I  dioald 

h'ke  to  Hpeak  with  him,"  laid  the  marquis.  So  Monsieur  Pointinek  wm  iatfo- 
daced  to  the  blind  nobleman,  who  «aid,  with  eflbsion,  "  My  dear  nir,  accept  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  you  have  alforded  me:  your  opera  is 
lull  of  beauty,  the  music  is  delicious.  Bill  what  a  misfortune  that  you  had  to 
Ml  it  to  mcii  tndiy  iraxdst"  Now,  unfiirloiialclj  il  the  libnMo,  and  not 
the  music,  of  which  poor  Monsieur  PcMB^nol  was  the  antbor. 

A  clrrg^man  who  wa«  asked  to  m^irryayoung  couple  in  a  country  place 
where  he  happpn^d  to  be  staying  waa  duly  called  upon  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  bride  and  groom  at  the  sabaeqnent  breakfast.  "  To  sum  up  all  our  \^  i^hr^ 
tat  the  happy  pair  whom  I  hftte  eeaa  united  thk  mofniDg,"  nid  the  clergy  wiHii, 
in  ooodii^ng  n  nee!  Uttle  qpeeeh,  we  eanno^  I  am  race,  do  better  then  ezp^ 
a  dniie  that  the  result  of  their  union  may  prove  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  parents  of  the  fnir  bride."  Then  there  was  a  scene.  The  bride  went  info 
hysterics ;  the  groom's  eyes  flashed  angrily ;  everybody  eUe  colored  and  looked 
down.  The  clergyman  wisely  sat  down  and  held  his  peace,  wondering  at  the 
eonaeqnencei  of  hie  oompliment ;  hot  he  toon  ibnnd  Mine  one  to  enlighten  him. 
She  was  not  the  dan|^ter  of  tlie  hoiiM^  hat  n  nioM  irtio  lind  oeme  thfre  to  live 
when  her  own  fiuher  and  mother  were  divoreed. 

Wmam  Shrank 


80MB  FBYBlOLOOIOAIi  MSVSLATJ0N8. 

Many  ne<5ret«  escape  j^uessing  becan«e  they  are  too  familiar  to  bo  rf^cojr- 
nized.  in  the  uM  fairy-talea,  the  enchanters  hide  themselves  by  as.su tning  the 
guise  of  every-day,  matter-of-course  objects.  Ouly  an  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent eye  mm  tiie  ottmplez  myiterr  lurking  benMth  flie  aimple  rarfiuse,  To 
UMthe  most  hackneyed  example^  Newton  proved  his  genius  by  wondering  why 
the  apple  fell.  The  fool — the  man  of  orthodox  mind — travels  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  and  finds  all  barren.  For  thousands  of  yeiirs  human  beings  have  gone 
on  getting  fatigued  and  outof  brMUi,and  have  never  asked  themselves  what  was 
the  came  of  their  bnaAIeanem  and  fiitigne.  What  makM  year  mnselM  tirad  f 
Wh7,eiMtlngthein,'toherarel  And  why  doM  one  beeome  hreathlemT  Why, 
by  losing  one's  brM^i.  What  eonid  be  more  obvious  ? 

But  why  does  ex(*rtion  produce  weariness,  and  why  flo  'vc  Iomp  our  breath? 
Th^re  is  no  apparent  logical  neceasity  in  these  consequences,  aiiiiough  at  the 
hrst  glance  it  seems  as  if  there  were.  For  all  we  can  establish  to  the  contrary, 
a  mnsele  might  contbiiie  to  oontnet  m  long  m  the  abaft  of  an  engine  eootimiM 
to  revolve;  and  as  to  breathlmmMS,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  why  should 
a  quick  run  or  a  vehement  exertion  accelerate  re.spi'ratlon  and  at  length  make  it 
difficult  or  impossiblef  To  breathe,  we  know,  i»  nooessary  to  life;  physicUns 
tell  us  it  is  because  it  brings  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  oxygen  ia  an  esseutial  of 
lilb.  Bat  why  fhoald  tfm  Uood  of  a  man  In  motion  require  more  oxygen  than 
diat  of  a  man  at  naif  We  find  onieelTM  anewerinf  in  a  drd^  andat  length 
dedaiing  that  things  are  aa  they  are  beoaoM  tlmy  are  m;  and  we  are  no  wimr, 
only  more  puzaled,  than  when  we  began. 

The  more  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  exercise,  in  iact»  the  more  inez- 
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plicable  do  th^  y  appear;  and  the  practised  athlete  knows  quite  m  littie  about 
the  solutioa  ot  the  mystery  his  tiiitter  who  never  wan  aware  thai  jshe  h^d  a 
mnicle  In  her  body.  He  knom  thtft  oertetn  uwelM  can  be  berdened  by  certolii 
esercieea,  and  that  the  tendency  to  breathleMoeM  can  be  lessened  by  conetent 
practice  in  deep  breathing.  He  knows  that  a  muscle  fatigued  beyond  its  wont 
will  be  "stiff"  next  day;  but  he  cannot  tell  you  what  atitfness  is  in  itf*elf,  nor 
why  training  removes  the  liability  to  stiffness.  In  short,  you  can  ask  him  more 
4iaertkMMi  in  live  miiiiitee  tbmn  he  cttt  Aueirer  in  fifty  yearn.  He  tlwai^  be 
knew;  but  he  diioi>?en,  to  bis  nvpriie,  that  the  eolntioni  he  hae  been  eontwit- 
ing  himself  with  weie  dimply  restatementi  of  the  problem  in  different  words. 

Thia  is  quite  a  siMiruInr  Hfjitf  of  thinirs ;  and  our  ignorance  a;*  to  the  esotrric 
philosophy  of  exercise  has  led  to  uumberie^  contradictory  and  often  injurious 
theories  as  to  how  exercise  should  be  conducted.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that 
we  have  not  more  often  blnndeted  into  mischief  than  We  aetnally  have^  Es* 
pertence  of  Tarious  methods  and  habits  of  exercise  has  led  us  to  preftr  thON 
that  are  uniformly  followed  by  t!ie  best  effects;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  a 
youth,  in  his  amhiti  m  to  be  athletic,  lias  HPrions-ly  injured  hia  constitution, 
for  lack  of  such  knowledge  as  the  study  of  a  few  hours  or  days  would  have 
l^yen  liim ;  and  many  an  elderij  or  middle-aged  man  haa  been  leitiained  fimi 
benefiting  by  phjMcal  tiaining,  beoanie  he  Mppoeed  that  tliere  wm  MMnn  peen* 
liarity  about  elderly  muscles  which  rendered  any  attempt  toezeroiae  themelthtt 
u»el^s  or  deleterious.  The  Rage,  therefore,  who  should  rectify  the^e  errors,  and, 
by  telling  us  exactly  what  exerciite  really  is,  show  us  how  in  ail  circumstances 
to  apply  it  to  the  beet  advantage, — such  a  sage  is  worth  listening  to.  He  has 
ariaen.  In  tlieae  latter  days,  in  the  perM>n  of  Femaad  Lagrange,  a  FrenA  pliT^ 
sician,  still  a  young  man,  uitl  Itimself  thoroughly  skilled  and  practieod  in  ath* 
I  tic^j  An  excellent  trannlation  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  Appleton's  "  In- 
ternational Scientific  Serif^,"  under  the  title  "  Physioloir.'  ol  Ik)dily  ExercifM»," 
It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  college  student,  not  to  speak  of  the 
'^ProfeMOfla  of  QymnastioB;*'  and  the  Ubrariee  of  athietic  dnba  ahonld  neter 
be  withoat  it.  It  haa  more  practical  value  than  fliouBanda  of  dollai^  worth  of 
gymnastic  apparatus ;  and  it  can  enable  any  one  who  reads  it  intelligently  to 
maintain  himself  (barring  accident.-^)  in  health  and  vWm  n5»  Ion?  ft«  he  live?*. 

M.  Lagrai^e,  moreover,  writes  in  anything  but  a  dry  and  abstract  style. 
Technical  tttnna  are  employed  sparingly,  and  ten  minuted  research  in  a  diction- 
aiy  wlll  ipve  the  reader  mastery  over  all  of  them.  Hie  atatementa  of  adentifie 
filct  are  laigely  illustrated  by  concrete  examples,  based  upon  experiments  either 
on  himself  or  on  his  friends.  The  gradual  unffilding  of  the  principles  he  has 
establisbed  is  managed  in  such  a  munner  as  to  lead  the  reader  on  somewiiat  as 
he  would  follow  the  plot  of  a  novel ;  and  the  beautiful  accuracy  and  finish  of 
the  analjnia  constantly  give  pleaanre.  M.  Lagrange  is  as  Itank  aa  he  ia  acnte; 
he  often  calls  attention  to  aspects  of  his  problems  which  are  as  yet  unsolved, 
which,  but  for  this,  would  not  have  been  noticed  by  his  reader;  and  the  results 
which  h©  is  able  to  formulate  are  not  only  important  and  in  thn  main  original, 
but  they  u&a  be  depended  oo.  Nothing  nearly  so  sound  and  valuable  on  the 
physiological  side  of  exendae  haa  been  publiahed  fat  many  yeaia. 

I  have  already  aaid  enough  to  aend  any  one  who  ia  inlMwIed  in  healthf 
physical  development— and  everybody  had  better  be  interested  in  it— to  the 
book;  and  of  course  I  shall  make  no  attempt  here  to  give  even  an  abstract 
of  its  contents.   1  will  only  give  notice  of  a  few  of  the  more  generally  nseftll 
Vol.  ZLy.-CO 
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featertt  of  the  «im7»  and  so  leoommend  It  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of 
ttur  people. 

Heat  is  the  condition  of  bodily  movement,  eml  is  produced  by  the  com- 
buBtion  of  the  body'^  own  materials.  A  given  degree  of  heat  is  (theoretically) 
the  mechanical  equiviient  of  a  given  amount  of  work;  much  heat  \a,  however, 
lotit  to  work,  aud  would  greatly  increase  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  that 
phyticel  exertion  tende  the  Mood  to  the  mr&ee  of  the  bodj,  where  it  is  oooled 
by  the  air,  and  the  evaporation  of  peiBpiiatton  hdpe  to  abate  the  temperature : 
so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body-temperature  of  a  man  at  work  is  only  one 
or  two  degrees  centigrade  higher  than  that  of  a  man  at  rp«t. 

Work  does  not  produce  heat;  but  heat  produces  work.  Muscles  numb 
witb  eold  ai«  temporarily  paralysed:  heat  oansse  in  mnseolar  fbres  tlie  first 
stage  of  oontnetion,  or  storsB  in  it  latent  foroe.  Bat  if  the  heat  rises  abofo 
45®  C.  the  vital  combustions  aSect  the  muscular  tissasB  so  pmAmnd]/  that  the 
muscle  dies,  and  the  overheated  Id  lod  poinons  the  nerve-c^ntrt^. 

Oxygen  is  of  capital  importance  ia  the  bodily  combuatioos.  The  materials 
of  the  combustions  are  twofold, — the  alimentary  substances  introduced  into  the 
Uood  bj  digestion,  and  ocganie  sabstanoes  whidi  Hbrm  part  of  onr  bodies.  The 
body  can  therefore  work  without  food,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  its  own  worlc- 
ing  machinery.  Before  the  latter  are  attacked,  however,  an  interme'^iate  class 
of  »ub«tRnce'^  i-i  made  use  of.  These  are  known  !ia  re«en'c«,  and  are  the  rPsuU  of 
a  kind  ot  tribute  daily  levied  on  the  food,  and  stored  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  as  Id  a  sarings-banl^,  to  be  drawn  on  when  needed.  Tb^  are  ehiefly  ikt 
and  nitrogenous  snbstanoes.  As  lc»g  as  they  last  and  can  l>e  renewed,  the 
essential  bodily  tissues  are  safe.  The  oxidized  compounds  formed  during  com* 
bustionn  are  the  products  of  complete  and  of  incomplete  oxidation.  Carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  the  final  stages  of  complete  oxidation  of  hydrocarbon  sub- 
f^ft"^^  and  area  is  the  last  stage  of  complete  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances.  Of  the  {ttoducts  of  inoomplete  oxidation,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  chief  is  uric  acid. 

Now,  the  system,  after  work,  retains  the  products  of  cnmbiisti  mi  for  di-^-^im- 
ilation,  as  they  are  technically  termed),  and  they  are  all  injurioiw  to  liie.  An 
excess  of  them  produces  acute  disease;  but  when  present  in  moderation  they 
are  qoicUy  and  harmlessly  eliniinated  by  the  proper  bodily  organs,  such  as  the 
longs,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  etc.  The  lungs  remove  carbonic  acid,  the  kidneys 
urea,  the  skin  lactic  acid.  But  the  {)roducta  of  r^ip^^imilation  developed  in  a 
muscle  by  work  tend  to  abate  and  finally  destroy  the  contractile  force  of  the 
muscle-fibres.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  what  is  called  fatigue.  Another 
eaoie  b  the  immerona  small  lesiona  and  frictions  medianically  iudneed ;  and 
a  third  is  the  distnibanee  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  dne  to  omrtimnlna 
of  its  cells  by  excessive  exertion  of  the  will.  From  this  cerebral  element  of 
fatigue  it  follows  that  work  performed  without  the  co-operation  of  the  brain 
produces  fatigue  much  more  8h)wly  than  under  tlie  contrary  circumstances,  and 
that  the  most  exhausting  physical  work  is  that  in  which  the  brain  most  intensely 
partidlpstos.  Organic  mnscnlar  morements,  sach  as  the  heart'beat  and  respira- 
tion, which  are  entirely  independent  of  brain  and  will,  never  determine  the 
sensation  of  filtifr^e  at  all;  and  athletic  rxcrcw^  ?i',ch  m  those  of  the  trape^.f 
and  of  balancing  are  ?<o  rapidly  fatiLniiiiL'  :vm  td  e:^hnn>'t  vitfiHty  and  become 
positively  detrimental, — at  least,  uutii  such  skill  hm  been  altamed  as  to  render 
the  intervention  of  thie  brain  inconsiderable. 
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Let  08  now  take  a  glance  at  the  phenomena  of  breathleesneM. 

In  every  muscular  exercise,  the  intensity  of  breathlessnesa  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  fho  quantity  of  finw  «Kp«ided  Id  a  ^rcn  tiim.  It  it  a  genefal  dfSNt^  aa  dia* 
tloguished  from  moaoolar  Ikt^gne,  which  ia  a  local  effect  Its  fundamental  ohar» 

acteristic  is  increase  of  the  respiratory  need,  to  aerate  the  blnod,  that  is,  to  give 
to Tenon"  the  quality  of  arterial  blood,  by  replacing  by  atmospheric  oxygen  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  which  exertion  has  created.  Carbonic  acid,  as  we  have 
aeen,  is  a  produotof  divimtlatioii;  it  is  a  poiaon,  bat  ao  long  as  tho  langa  ean 
eaailj  elimiiiato  it»  it  ia  hanilcaa.  Wbaa,  howorar,  azoeasiTe  exertion  g«Derate« 
the  acid  in  quantities  beyond  the  long-capacity  to  dispose  of,  the  incipient  suffo- 
cation known  as  breathles^nesfl  «>inpervene«.  Tn  other  word?,  the  cause  of  bre«th- 
leasness  is  a  kind  of  poisoning  of  the  system  with  one  of  its  own  products  of 
dliaimilation,— «n  avJUhintoxiocUion  by  carbonic  acid.  The  exaggeration  of  the 
icapiratoiy  moTcnanti  in  a  man  rendared  bteatiilata  by  mnaeolar  axaraiia  ia  dna 
to  the  imminence  of  the  danger  of  intoxication  (poisoning),  and  to  tha  eflbrt 
made  by  the  organism  for  the  speedy  elimination  of  the  poison. 

There  is  the  gist  of  the  secret  in  a  nuLshcU.  Those  who  have  given  most 
thought  to  the  subject  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  its  importance. 

Mnaaalar  &t$giio  ia  chiefly  canned  by  a  pdaonooa  pfodnct  of  diaaimilaUon, 
wic  a4dd,  gradually  alioiinaitad  by  the  kidneys.  Breathleasneas  is  chiefly  caused 
by  a  poisonous  product  of  dissimilation  (carbonic  acid)  eliminated  rapidly  by 
the  lungs.  These  two  fects  form  the  nucleus  of  M.  Lagrange's  craay,  and  from 
them  he  develops  his  discussion  of  Overwork  and  Repose,  of  Habituation  to 
Wovky  of  the  Different  Exercises,  of  the  Betoltt  of  Exerciae»  and  of  tha  Oflloa 
of  the  Brain  in  Ezardaau  I  1^1  thai  a  tapid  and  partial  snmmary  aoch  aa  I 
have  given  is  liable  to  give  an  uiguat  ImpreHsion  of  a  work  especially  marked 
by  brendth  nf  smpc  and  careAil  accuracy  of  detail.  But  that  will  not  mnf^ter, 
if  T  have  stimulated  the  leader  to  oonect  his  impression  by  going  to  the  volume 
itselC  Julian  Hawlhomt. 


8HAKMPEARE*8  BIRTHDAY. 

Before  the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  Shakespeare's  birth- 
day was  commemorated  in  a  fiuhion  perfectly  Shakeipearian  and  reminiscent 
of  tiaoaa  marry  Bidford  daya  when  tha  young  poet  waa  aowing  hla  wild  oata. 
These  honoas  a  cynic  would  divide  into  three  parts,— dining,  wining,  and  toast- 
ing; each  one  of  which  is  an  attribute  firmly  rooted  \i\  the  Englisli  charncfrr 

When  sixty  years  ago  the  sroblets  rose  to  the  toast  of  "  The  King,"  Edmund 
Kean  waa  the  absolute  regent  oi  the  Britbh  stage.  In  April,  1829,  a  Commemo> 
ration  waa  held  in  tha  Shakespeare  Hall  at  Stratford-on-ATon,  at  which  tliia 
grant  tragedian  was  to  have  been  present,  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "Tlie  Drama," 
the  reputation  of  which  he  so  worthily  upheld.  Mr.  Kean,  however,  at  that 
time  was  serionijly  indLspoeed,  so  he  had  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  tnble  fur- 
nished by  that  historical  personage,  mine  host  of  the  Falcon.  The  toast  of  "  Mx, 
Kean  and  the  Britiah  Stage"  waa  therefore  replied  to  by  Mr.  Baymond,  an  aotor 
of  aoma  note  in  thoae  day%  and  manager  of  tfie  8tratft»rd-on-ATon  Theatra 
for  many  years.  When  Edmund  Kean  had  recovered,  he  visited  ShakespeaiU^ 
town  in  October,  18S9»  and  waa  presented  with  a  medal  by  his  admirera  Ihara^ 
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At  tiie  fesiiral  ia  question,  two  handred  and  seTenteen  persons  sat  round  tbe 
ftitiTO  IxMurd,  and  fhtM  in  a  mmmm  anticipated  tta  villi  of  Ldgh  Hnntp  thai 
81iak«ai»flara't  blrtlidaf  should  ba  nada  tiia  aal^aet  of  pnUie  tt^okUng,  that  tha 

regular  feast  should  be  served  op  in  the  tavcm  and  dwelling-house,  that  the 
bust  of  Shakespeare  nhtvuld  be  OTDwaod  with  laural,  and  thai  tha  tlM»atra  ahoald 
sparkle  with  illumiaatioiis. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  festiTal  programme  has  been  cast  in  the  same 
poova^  No  doabt  Garriok*a  Jabllea  festiTal  of  1769  was  tha  oanw  of  thia  rigid 
adharaDoa  to  one  fixed  rule.  So  great  a  representative  of  Shakeopaarian  char^ 
acters  was  entitled  to  the  profound  respect  of  the  Strntf<>rd-on-Avon  pp^ple,  nnd 
thus  on  each  birtiuiay  ihe  samp  performance  been  gone  through.  At  an 
early  hour  the  bells  of  the  collegiate  church  rang  a  merry  peal.  Flags  waved 
ovar  the  pri  ucipal  buildings.  Piaoea  of  oannon  planted  on  the  banks  of  tha  Awtim 
ahook  tha  town  with  their  thunders ;  though  Shakespeare's  connection  with  tiia 
military  is  not  quite  clear  at  first  sight.  A  procession,  headed  by  a  band,  {)aradcd 
the  atreeta  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  oama  the  "mfolar  feast"  of  which 
Leigh  Hunt  spoke  in  such  glowing  terms. 

In  the  year  1886  a  theatre  waa  areetad  on  a  portion  of  Shakespeare'a  Qardan 
in  Ohapel  Lane^  at  a  ooat  of  twalva  hundred  poonda.  Tha  plajr  at  tiia  qpaning 
performaneawas  "  As  Yon  Like  It,"  and  the  theatre  waa  graced  on  that  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  ^Trs  Nenbitf.  A  masquerade  of  Shakesppnrisin 
characters,  in  which  monf  of  th*-  leading  iheHtrica!  and  literary  lights  of  the  day 
took  part^  was  oue  of  the  features  of  this  year's  birthday.  Mr.  George  Jones,  a 
well-known  New  York  aetor,  ako  made  the  acqnalntanoe  af  Stmtlbidiana  daring 
that  jaar. 

It  waa  usual  in  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  for  persons  of  the  highest 
standing  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  shrine  of  Shakespeare  on  his  birthdays  as 
they  came  round.  Tlie  names  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Lamb,  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Oowden  Olaika^  WilKam  Howitt,  J,  Ha]liwell<Phillipp8,  Bfacready,  and  other 
Shakeapearian  idolateia  are  on  reeord  aa  being  preaent  at  CommamorationB ;  and 
the  journey  to  Stratford  in  the  thirties  and  forties  was  much  longer  and  more 
tedious,  by  ?tflf!;f>-ron.rh,  than  it  is  now,  by  train, — ^find  yet  nOW,  GOrioOB  tO  rolatei 
there  ia  do  such  thing  as  a  Shakespearian  festival. 

A  unique  Commemoration  was,  however,  held  in  what  Edmand  Burke 
called  "Tha  Toyshop  of  Xwope,"  in  184S.  It  consisted  of  a  perfofmanaa  of 
"The  Menj  Wives  of  WindMir*''  with  tha  leading  parts  allotted  aa  Ibllowa: 


Shakespeare  indeed  night  fhel  hiauelf  not  firagotten  with  a  plaf  of  bli  in* 

terpreted  by  such  a  cast. 

From  that  date  till  the  Tercentenary  in  thp  Comm^morationfl  were  of 
no  especial  merit.  Tt  is  true  that  the  Kembles,  Charles  Ki  an,  nnd  Marready 
did  from  time  to  time  viaii  titratford-on*Avon  in  honor  of  the  playwright  whom 


adtMmEaJtiaff 
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tlMjf  interpreted ;  but  ^  actoal  birthday  festivals  were  neither  so  brilliant  nor 
■0  wall  honond  aa  tbay  dtMrrad  to  be^  It  waa  aimplj  tlia  ngnlar  feaat^  praaided 
ovar  by  tha  mayor  <rf  fba  day,  ibllowed  by  oratioiia  in  praise  of  the  genius  of 

Shakespeare,  more  or  le^s  grftceTuI  and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Once  or  twice 
during  that  perio<i  au  attempt  waa  miide  to  revive  an  intere^it  in  the  event  by 
adding  tiiu  pageuat  element  to  it,  in  imiution  of  Grarrick'ii  design,  but  the  result 
iraa  set  ao  aatiafcctogy  aa  eeuld  be  wiabed. 

In  veoent  yean  perhapa  tiM  moat  aocoeesfal  and  briUiaot  Shakeapeariaa 
Commemoration  was  that  given  on  the  poet's  birthday,  in  1879.  On  that  day 
the  present  Memorial  Theatre  was  opened  with  much  pomp  and  circumstaace. 
Btrictly  observing  the  time-honored  rule,  "the  regular  feast"  was  served  up, 
not  at  the  Faleon,  bnt  at  the  leas  poetic  town  hall.  The  gueata  were  nameroua, 
ft  bright  partleular  alar  among  tliem  being  Lady  Theodoie  Uartitt,  the  Helen 
Fanoit  of  Macveady'a  dayn  After  the  dining  and  the  wining  and  the  toasting 
camt^  the  true  commemoration  of  Shakespcare'ii  genius;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
commemorate  a  genius  like  his  better  than  by  a  praiseworthy  representation  of 
his  works. 

Rrtbday  Imtivals  abonld  be  nnaaMdatad  with  tragedy  and  its  attendant 

gloom :  that  is  doubtless  why  the  play  choean  was  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
in  which  the  humor  ia  so  many-sided.  Renouncing'  for  a  moment  the  dramatic 
periods  of  Coliey  Cibbcr,  Barry  Sullivan  brought  out  the  many  humorous  traits 
in  the  character  of  Benedick;  and  the  exquisite  sarcasm,  disdain,  and  delicacy 
of  Bealtiea  wat*  ezodlently  limned  by  Helen  f^ncit,  wlioee  by -gone  hiatriwie 
eharm  aeemed  to  be  revifiiled*  The  gentle  Hero  waa  beantiftmy  played  by 
Him  Wallis. 

An  original  epilocue,  full  of  qtiiet  and  grarcful  nlhuions  to  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  waa  written  by  the  i  iu?  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  and  spoken  by 
iiiss  Kate  Field,    liie  ciusing  lines  ran.~ 

T^prffnro  to  Avon's  hnnV«.  ■wVicrp  of>  hrs  frirM 
Id  bojbood^  whero  hb  willing  Bt«pe  repair td,— 
LUVi  gloriou  toU  fUAU«l,'-to-<Uj  mooBM, 
In  ih«  man'*  birthplaoa  nuM  Uw  PMt'a  home, 

An-l  piv*"  h'vn  hcrt-  fthough  wid«  M  Mrth  his  IkiM) 
A  lucai  ha-tiilaLiun  aad  a  a&me. 

The  leaidier  of  lecords  would  find  that  the  Commemoration  of  1879  was 

the  last  attempt  to  make  a  public  observance  of  Shakespeare's  birthday.  It  is 
true  that  each  year  the  evptit  in  remembered  by  the  giving  of  a  series  of  per- 
formances— more  or  less  Shakespearian,  and  generally  less — ^in  the  Memorial 
Theatre ;  but  the  regular  ftaati  the  bands,  flagSi  procMalona*  and  oannon«»  are 
all  things  of  tiie  paat,  and  Leigh  Hunt'a  liopea  an  now  no  longer  realised. 

Shakespeare's  birthday  is  a  day  that  aboald  nndonbtedly  be  remembered, 
not  morph'  by  the  good  bui^hers  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  dcapcrately  loyiil  to  their  townsman,  though  rather  Homnolent,  but  by  the 
wearers  of  the  «K>ck  and  buskin  in  London.  If  Mr.  Irving  and  the  lesser  stars 
of  the  atage  wonld  onee  ft  yeer  on  the  poel^a  birthday  adjonm  to  Stratford  for 
the  porpoae  of  performing  there,  they  would  not  only  be  doing  honor  to  ShakO' 
speare,  but  would  also  be  honoring  the  Brlti^'h  theatre.  Shakespeare-lovers  in 
America — and  their  name  is  legion — vyould  welcome  this  as  the  occasion  for  ft 
special  visit  to  his  slirine  at  Stratford-ou-Avon.  George  Morley, 
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''DOES  OOLLSaS  TRAISUIQ  BAYf* 


"^DOES  COLLEGE  TRAINJNQ  rAYt" 

Ows  can  wctwAj  tvold  the  ISMling  Uial  u  wpologj  li  dm  Q»  poblie  ftr 
bringing  forward  a  question  io  long  in  d^te.  Juat  whan  il  WM  lint  aakad,  il 

is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  we  may  aafely  awume  that  ita  apix^arance  was  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  fLret  institution  which  claimed,  in  early  age«,  the 
relative  positioa  of  the  college  of  to-day.  Nor  does  the  future  promise  ita 
•peedy  setdament  It  will  b«  Mked,  and  it  most  be  antirared,  lutil  the  time 
shall  coma^  if  it  dbet  come,  when  collega  training  shall  be  aa  mnch  a  matter  of 
course  amoDg  intelligent  people  aa  commoo-school  education  l»  at  present 

It  la  not  the  purpose  of  this  ])iip»>r  to  consider  the  matter  exhaustively,  but 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  a  contributor  to  the  November 
issoe  of  this  magarine.  If  the  arguments  there  presented  be  valid,  one  would 
eertiunly  be  wanmnted  io  eoncluding  that  the  trainii^  given  bj  the  average 
college  is  superficial,  onpfaotieal,  and  soiled  to  impede,  xather  than  tSA,  ita 
recipient.   But  are  the  arguments  valid? 

We  are  told,  in  the  firxt  place,  that  a  series  of  questions  addresised  to  nieu 
engaged  in  the  work  of  promiuent  railroad  corporations  and  other  linea  of  buai- 
neai  and  omnmeroe  brot^^ht  ont  the  fiust  **  tiiat  the  college-bred  man  is,  in  busi- 
ness, an  exception  to  his  lUlow%"  and  that  many  leading  buainess-men  prefer 
to  employ  those  who  have  grown  up  in  business  rather  than  those  who  have 
been  ediicutcd  in  college.  "  Thia,"  aaya  the  writer,  "  is  a  surprising  exhibit,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  college  training  is  not  appreciated  by  men 
actnally  engaged  in  tiioae  Hues  of  occnpatioii  which  make  the  bmineii  intmli 
of  the  country  what  they  mn." 

Now,  eo  tu  from  being  a  snrprising  exhibit,  is  not  this  just  what  any  one 
should  be  prepared  for  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  Hitimtion?  The  number 
of  college  graduates  is  so  small  iu  comparison  with  the  whole  population  that  it 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  college-bred  man  to  be  anything  else  than  aa 
exception  In  the  lines  of  businesB  indicated.  The  college  does  not,  aa  yet,  eli^ 
to  impart  the  fiusulty  of  omnipresence.  That  there  are,  however,  highly  hoQOia- 
ble  occupations  in  which  he  is  not  an  exception,  we  shall  «hnw  further  on.  It 
is  not  strange,  either,  that  many  busine^-men  c.-ui  be  found  who  choose  not  to 
employ  college  graduates.  We  find  in  all  lines  of  industry  men  who  neglect 
or  reftaae  to  do  yarioiia  other  things  generally  accepted  by  intelligent  ptopie  as 
reasonable  and  profitable^  Many  have  had  no  occasion  to  test  tlie  capablli^  of 
college  men  and  are  naturally  slow  to  try  what  is,  to  them,  an  experiment. 
Others,  perchance,  have  employed  a  graduate  deficient  in  industry  or  honesty 
or  unsuited  to  the  special  work  in  hand^  and  have  come  to  the  very  natnrai,  but 
very  illogical,  concluaion  that  tiw  lault  waa  in  Uie  college  training.  It  oa|^t  td 
be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  no  college  can  fiiraish  any  abeolnte  gnaraiM 
that  it  will  make  an  honest  man  of  a  knave,  an  industrious  man  of  a  sluggard, 
or  a  successful  business-man  of  one  whose  tastes  and  aptitudes  are  firjnly  set  in 
some  other  direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th^e  very  things  are  accom- 
plished in  a  great  many  cases,  but  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  collie  that  it  is  not 
always  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  very  eaqr  to  find  men,  in  all  important  lines  of 
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businew,  who  will  ttoiformiy  give  the  preference  to  college  graduates,  other 
thingi  being  equal.   Ooe  of  the  great  floimmeo  of  the  KoithwMt,  when  eeeik* 

lag  a  college  graduate  for  his  service,  expressed  to  the  president  of  the  school 
an  emphatic  preference  for  "men  who  have  done  good  work  in  Latin  and 
Greek,"  knowing  from  experipnce  that  the  general  mental  discipline  imparted 
by  the  careful  study  of  these  iangusi^es  will  render  the  mind  easily  adaptable  to 
the  special  liim  of  dntj  reqnifedL  Any  ooll^  preildaat  can  dte  imla&Oia  of 
thia  kind,  and  the  tmldmxmj  of  one  each  man  ia  more  weigblgr  than  that  of 
dozens  who  have  not  had  atllBident  experience  with  coUogo  men  to  vanant  a 
n;ife  conclunion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  college  men  sometimes  go  into 
buaioesa  with  "  too  much  to  forget."  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
college  training,  however,  that  it  does  much  toward  teachiug  one  how  to  forget. 
The  man  who  nover  knows  how  and  what  to  fbrget  la  geooiallf  finmd  la  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  never  learned.  Ad  ozaminatioii,  too,  will  show  that 
that  which  an  occasional  graduate  must  forget,  in  order  to  auccped  in  business, 
was  not  acquired  in  the  class-room.  Ten  drnncee  to  onv  it  will  be  something 
which  he  brought  U)  c  !!•  ge  when  he  first  entered  and  which  his  teachers  have 
niged  him  again  and  agaia  to  diflcaid. 

To  a  oollege  man,  tho  perennial  wony  over  tiie  frta  of  tho  poor  holplen 
student  turned  adrift  in  tibio  oold  world  with  a  croahiag  weight  of  Latin  and 
Greek  upon  hia  shoulders  is  a  source  of  ronsiderahlpi  amusement.  The  question 
what  becomes  of  him  would  have  given  the  writer  less  trouble  if  he  had  turned 
to  the  alumni  records  of  some  of  our  leading  collies,  or  to  statistics  which  may 
be  foand  in  almost  anj  laigo  library.  Belbie  giving  ApotUlm  answer,  bowovor, 
it  is  well  Co  note  tiio  significant  negaihe  fiwt  that  you  can  almost  nover  find  ono 
who  is  a  tramp  or  an  inmate  of  a  poor-house.  If  their  education  renders  them 
unfit  for  practical  business  life,  their  absence  from  auch  siluntionM  is  not  easily 
explained.  True,  one  "  occasionally  turns  up  on  the  front  platform  of  a  street- 
car;" but  evon  tiioa  woaiioald  not  lose  sight  of  the  Ihet  that  bo  is  aMwr,  and 
not  a  **  hanger-on."  Tho  occasion  is  so  rare,  howofor,  that  Iho  6»Slj  nswspapsn^ 
those  inveterate  scoffers  at  college  education,  davoCe  iboHt  as  much  space  to  its  ' 
consideration  as  is  thonfrht  afif^jnate  for  the  flT»p<^arance  of  a  comet  or  an  eclipse. 
What  is  this  but  the  etrongest  kind  of  evidence  that  the  vast  mtyority  of  college 
men  find  employment  on  a  higher  level  ?  Verily  the  wrath  of  their  enemies 
shall  be  made  to  pralio  Aem. 

There  lies  before  the  writer  a  general  catalogue  containing  a  brief  account 
of  all  the  men  who  have  graduated  from  a  certain  college  since  its  fonnHation. 
This  school  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  education  of  HtudeuLs  for  tlu'  inin- 
istry.  As  a  consequence,  about  one-third  of  its  graduates  are  engaged  iu  that 
profession;  and  thefar  average  staadUng  la  moral  duuracior,  ability,  and  osefhl- 
nefls  is  such  as  lo  Tcflect  credit  npon  the  institntioa  at  whoia  bands  thdr  mining 
was  received.  About  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  are  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  one-nixth  in  legal,  and  one-sixth  in  teaching.  Of  the  remaining  sixth, 
the  majority  are  farmen«.  Medicine,  journalism,  civil  eugineeriug,  and  a  number 
nf  other  pursuits  are  represented.  The  number  not  positively  known  to  be  en- 
geged  in  some  nseful  and  honorable  ealling  can  bo  eoantsd  upmi  tho  fingeis  of 
a  single  hand.  The  relative  number  of  fmners  is  nmall,  because  the  farming- 
classes  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  value  of  a  trnino  1  mind  in  their  own  line  of 
work.  Whenever  they  nhnU  become  <»o,  the  average  production  Of  American 
Ikrms  wxii  cease  to  fall  so  £ar  shurt  of  its  pussibiiitjr. 
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The  graduates  of  the  school  meatioaod  are  surely  not  ia  need  of  pity,  aod 
M  fiolkf*  with  ft  Nooid  of  this  <&anetor  will  b»  dbeonilltad  whan  qotttiotMd  it 
to  th«  fiite  of  ita  tlnaiBL  Bni  It  mtj  bo  objected  that  this  is  am  oxoeplionftl 

ease.    Lot  m  congider  some  facts  more  general  in  their  bearing. 

Profeasor  Fellows,  of  Iowa,  found  by  a  careful  study  of  slatiatica  that  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  adult  male  population  are  college  graduates. 
Ho  IboB  OMOiteiiiod  tint  of  tlM  Ewddent,  Yioo^PlNsldoot^  Qibinol  oOeen, 
Snioloray  ond  Bo|MnMnteliiro»  of  tbo  Unitod  States  J^dgld  p«r  oaot  bavo 
been  ooUege  graduatai.  Bia  InTeatigotiint  also  proved  that  in  mtajr  othor 
▼orations  in  which  success  is  reg^&rded  aa  e^pecinlh-  l^nnnmhle  coMajt^  men  have 
enjoyed  a  eimiiar  advantage.  Aud  yet  we  are  continually  asked  to  believe  that 
ooUege  training  unfits  a  man  for  the  practical  afRnira  of  life ! 

Mr.  If cAaailj  bao  oertainly  oitod  In  bia  atatemciit  that  tiio  Boport  of  tito 
Oonunissioners  of  Ednoition  for  18S4  and  1885  gives  the  namb«r  of  graduates 
from  collegiate  departmrnts  in  1884  aa  only  8C9.  Turning  to  page  670  of  the 
Report  quoted,  we  find  in  Tart  I.  of  Table  XV.  a  statemeut  of  degrees  conferred 
by  universities  and  colleges,  ezclodiog  professional  schools  and  schools  for  the 
higher  odneation  of  womto.  "Bj  footing  up  tbo  oolnaana  tboio  glvon  it  will  bo 
oeen  tint  tiio  aobooh  ftooi  wbidi  inliDfnatio&  waa  obtainod  oonfemd  tbo  dagioo 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  2665  candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
upon  884,  malting  a  total  of  3549  grnduates  in  thpj*e  two  courses.  These  footings 
include  uo  d^rees  given  for  post-graduate  work,  and  the  cases  in  which  the 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  given  for  commercial,  normal,  and  similar 
ooanaa  bavo  been  dodnoled.  8o  tbo  atatomoat  tbat  **  over  seven  tbofoaaad  fl?e 
bvndiod  doUazs  are  oKpended  to  gradoate  a  student"  needs  considerable  modifi- 
Cation  But  fluppose  the  total  expense  divided  by  the  immber  of  graduates  were 
»evf  II  tliouaand  live  hundred  dollarn,  is  it  fair  to  say  ibat  this  am(»nnt  is  speol 
to  graduate  a  student"?  Shall  no  account  be  taken  of  the  many  who  com- 
plete only  a  portion  of  the  conmof  Sball  wo  ignore  tbo  Hid  tbat  tbo  lAbof»> 
lofiaa  of  onr  otdlogeo  ibmisb  to  inatraekraa  in  science  material  for  originid  re- 
search which  again  and  again  leads  to  discoveries  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
society?  Is  the  value  of  the  college  library  to  the  poet,  the  hiHtonan,  the 
economist,  the  preacher,  of  no  moment  to  the  outside  world  ?  Shall  we  over- 
look tbe  work  done  in  post-graduate  oonraeaf  Does  the  college  deserve  no 
Cffodit  for  elevating  tbo  moral  and  intolleetnal  tone  of  tbo  wbolo  oommnnity  in 
which  it  is  situated  T  Let  us  render  to  Caesar  tbe  things  tbat  are  Cwsar's. 

The  mathemBtiral  calrulfition  hy  which  Mr.  !^fcAna11y  attempts  to  show 
that  a  certain  school  requires  its  student*  to  ma^iter  an  average  of  sixty  pagw  per 
day  rests  upon  suppositions  which  will  not  bear  ezamiuation.  In  the  hnt  place, 
Bono  of  tiio  snldoola  mentioned  raqoiro  no  tnt-tyook  work  at  all ;  in  aome  caaea 
IMWO  tban  one  aalijeGt  is  included  in  one  book,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
studies  only  a  portion  of  the  i>ook  is  assigrtp'l  If  there  is  any  school  in  which 
these  modifications  are  not  true,  it  is  so  utterly  at  VHr;ai^re  with  the  general  rule 
aa  to  be  worthless  in  an  argument.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  attempted 
ffsdMfo  mi  oftiwniMMi  baa  located  tbo  abanrdity  in  a  spot  manlfiBatly  not  intorfded 
bj  its  anUior.  It  may  bo  freely  admitted,  bowevw,  tbat  tbo  cDrricalnm  ia  often 
evaterowded.  Tbla  is»  in  part,  a  nniltof  the  rapid  development  of  the  physical 
sciences  during:  tbe  present  century.  New  and  useAil  branche-^  f^f  learning  are 
continually  knocking  at  the  college  doors,  and  it  is  hard  to  reiuse  aduiiiMiun.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  reasonable  limit  should  occasionally  be  passed.  Improved 
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methods  of  tpa.(  hiiig  will  make  room,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  necessary  additions; 
but  the  work  of  mapping  out  a  collie  oounte  will  never  again  be  so  simple  as  it 
hai  hma  In  the  past 

The  raggMtfoo  that  ooUege  gradnateB  "  iaugiiw  HuA  ihe  snm  total  of  hiunMt 
knowledge  is  theirs,  and  that  the  world  is  at  their  feet,"  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  style 
of  critioif»m  much  indulged  in  by  a  cprtuin  class  of  newspapcn*,  but  we  arc  sorry 
to  Boe  It  employed  by  any  one  who  writes  seriouttly.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no 
college  will  revise  a  diploma  becanie  the  epplieaot  it  ooiioeited ;  but  it  is  very 
doobtfU  whether  any  eflbctof  eoUege  edneatloii  ia  mace  iiiiiftMnn  tluui  the  im- 
luression  which  it  leavei  in  the  mind  of  the  atndeBl  of  the  vastness  of  that  wliidi 
is  still  unlciiowa  in  eomjariaon  with  the  knawledge  whioh  he  haa  been  aUe  to 
attain. 

The  charge  that  "  most  of  our  colleges  are  from  twenty-five  to  two  iiuudred 
and  tUf  yeaia  beliind  tiie  timei"  ia  baaed  upon  a  Toy  emnmon  miieonceptioD 
of  the  true  ftanetiom  of  a  oollege>  If  it  w«te  troe  tfiat  the  mere  acoamalation  of 

fiictB  ia  of  more  importance  to  the  student  when  he  enters  the  work  of  life  than 
a  mind  trained  to  use  facts,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  ordinary  college  course 
would  be  necessary.  Considered  simply  as  a  £»ct,  the  knowledge  that  "  all  Gaul 
waa  dirided  into  three  parts"  in  the  time  of  Oaesar,  or  that  Qrrus  was  slun  at 
Oiaaxa,  ia  of  little  nae  In  making  a  good  baigain  or  in  managing  an  eleetrie 
railroad.  Bat  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which  our  collegia  will 
hardly  ignore,  merely  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  behind  the  times.  The 
belief  that  a  dif<riplined  min(i  is  tiie  grpateat  benefit  which  any  system  of  edu- 
cation caxi  hup«  to  beatow  ban  so  far  Lnumpliautly  held  its  own  in  all  our  U^st 
eollegea.  The  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  aalnslmmenti  of  diadpUneia  attested 
bj  centuries  of  experience,  ukI  these  langoages  will  maintain  their  ground  until 
something  else  can  show  a  better  title.  Any  scheme  of  education  which  rejects 
disciplinary  studies  as  "useless  lug;gige"  will  be  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  evil 
which  Mr.  McAnaily  charges  agaiunt  the  present  system.  It  will  leave  the 
mind  of  the atudent  "in  the  eoiidition  of  the  old-tehioned  alfele  lumber-room, 
full  enough  of  all  sorta  of  things  but  piled  ia  so  hurriedly  timt  It  la  Impossible 
to  And  any  needed  article  without  overhauling  the  whole." 

There  is  an  open  field  far  VAvhnia  classes  of  schoola  entirely  different  in 
character  aud  purpose  from  the  ordiuary  a}llege.  Special  lines  of  study  are 
desirable  for  many  who  lack  the  opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  secure  a 
liberal  education.  No  oollege  man  will  deny  that  the  tiaioing  whidi  tliej  do 
leceiTe  la  Tery  much  belter  than  no  training  at  all ;  but  when  the  choloe  Ilea 
between  that  and  six  or  seven  \'p'\r<  of  >'tudy  in  a  well-equipped  academy  and 
college,  there  will  ever  be  a  large  number  who  will  not  hesit-ate  to  choose  the 
latter.  It  is  the  substantially  universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  made 
this  dioice  in  the  psat  that  eoUege  training  pays.  H  this  wete  not  true,  we 
ahould  scarcely  see  so  maaj  ndlllona  of  doliam  invested  In  eoUege  endowments. 
The  keen  business  instinct  which  pemdss  American  lilb  will  abolish  the  oollege 
whenever  it  ceases  to  be  usefol.  IF.  if.  JMmm. 
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SOME  LBCTURBS  ON  SVOLUTIOK. 

There  are  few  Bubjects  of  thought  talked  of  more  familiurly  at  the  prwent 
day  than  evolution,  and  probnbly  uoue  more  ipnorantly.  Id  fact,  the  theory 
of  evolution,  as  ordinarilj  administered  by  lis  advocates,  is  given  in  heroic 
dcMBs,  beyond  tli«  digeitlve  capacity  of  most  mdm,  and  with  litd«  of  sugar- 
OMtiag  to  fender  the  pill  palatable.  It  Is  not  nupirlBii^,  tberefoxe,  that  the 
ideas  entertained  concerning  it  are  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  discussions  upon 
evolution  which  may  be  heard  upon  every  side  arc  more  amumng  than  edifying 
to  tho«e  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  popularize  this  notable  docttino  of  modern  sdenoe.  Spencer 
has  been  boiled  doira  to  a  tot-per-eent  decoction  by  one  of  hia  diadplea^  and 
tha  pith  of  his  ponderous  tomes  bound  widkin  a  single  volume ;  Darwin  haa 
similarly  becu  brought  within  reach  of  the  every-dny  intcllpct;  and  now  there 
cornet'  bef'^re  w  a  volume  (*'  Evolution  :  Popular  Lei  turea  and  Discussions  be- 
fore the  Brooidyu  iitiiical  Society")  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  by 
capable  wiitan  in  a  diatiiictly  popular  vein,  and  the  acope,  purpose,  and  proof 
of  tbo  diaoty  of  evolution  made  clear  and  easy  of  apprehension.  This  work 
embraces  a  series  of  popular  lecturea,  dealing  with  the  varioiu  applications 
of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  necessarily  with  great  brevity,  for  the  child  is 
already  too  big  to  be  comfortably  cradled  in  a  single  volume^  yet  with  sufficient 
d^ail  togivealair  general  idea  of  Ilia  anbject  to  readan  who  lai^liiatlnie  and 
tha  taata  for  a  plunge  into  its  deepw  mysteriea. 

The  lecture  method  is  not  the  best  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  topic.  TUa 
method  ha"^  its  virtues,  to  be  sure,  but  it  ha«  ita  faults  as  well,  and  these  in  the 
present  case  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  thirteen  separate  authors, 
aome  of  them  very  well,  some  of  them  rather  poorly,  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
treatment  of  aQch  a  theme.  Tha  work  in  qnaatton,  therefof«»  haa  nnmerona 
breaks  in  style,  handling,  and  folncBi  of  treatment^  and,  while  it  may  be  just 
the  thing  for  those  who  dislike  monotony,  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  those  who 
d^tre  the  fullest  and  b^t  presentation  of  the  evolution  theory.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  the  merit  of  covering  the  whole  subject,  which  few  works  pretend  to  do* 
Eroitttion  ia  oonaiderad  with  nteance  to  the  development  of  aatvonomlcal  con- 
cBtiona,  of  geological  lelationa,  of  tbo  myateriaa  and  miMfiaa  of  plant  and  aid- 
mal  life,  of  the  "  descent  <tf  man"  (or  rather  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  lower 
life  Vint^dnm),  nn'\  the  several  topics  of  mental,  poeinl,  theological,  and  inpral 
uufulduieut,  ending  with  lectures  on  the  proof  and  the  philoeophj  of  evolution, 
aiid  its  promise  for  the  future  of  man  and  the  universe. 

An  ambitioda  aohemo,  tnil  yet  one  that  ia  aa  Mly  handled  aa  it  eonld  well 
be  in  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pageo.  The  theory  of  evolution,  Indeed,  ia  not^ 
in  its  underlying  principle,  the  mystery  which  much  debate  haa  made  it  appear. 
It  is  a  simple  and  comprehensive  philosophy  of  the  universe,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  everything  has  grown,  nothing  haa  been  made,  that  there  haa 
been  a  gradual  anfoldment  from  form  to  form,  from  germ  to  matoritj,  and  Chat 
in  ihe  primal  state  of  difltaaed  matter  laj  the  aeed  of  canae  which  tho  eodatlng 
nnWene  haa  developed  aa  a  neceaaaty  eflect.  The  oppoaite  view  to  thia  Is  that 
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of  special  creation,  of  the  direct  production  by  God  of  new  forms  and  coDdilioua 
M  iiatai«a«eiii6d  to  bo  ripe  ftr  them.  Betweao  theM  tvo  (hooriet  all  mnit  cIioom, 
fehongh  indeed  there  is  a  luuiiion&dng  intermediate  view  maintaiued  by  Home  of 
the  writers  of  this  volume.  This  is  tbat  God  hsm  not  played  the  rOle  of  an  oc- 
casional creator, — the  watch-maker  of  Paley, — but  has  beeu  the  coustaut  and 
essential  induenciog  cause  of  ail  evolution,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  inherent 
Will  and  InteUigence  to  whoie  wiadom  aad  power  all  Uiinga  ere  due.  Tfait  ie 
pantheism,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  vieir  of  Deity  whidi  numj  Mem  inelincd  to  take 
aa  the  sole  common  ground  on  which  theology  and  sdeuce  can  meek  On  tibe 
whole,  this  work  may  be  recommended  as  a  compact  and  interestioj^  exposition 
of  the  general  subject  of  evolution,  and  as  a  useful  preliuiinary  aid  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fiiither.  C/utrlu  Morrii, 

* 

OUR  CHRISTIAN  HERITAaE. 

People  who  imagine  thnt  Cardinal  Gibbons's  new  book,  "Our  Christian 
Heritage," — very  inadecjuateiy  published  by  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
— is'ootttroverMal  in  chniacter,  and  who  expeoi  to  find  it  a  hind  of  Pandora's 
box  full  of  polemical,  fireworlis,  iHll  be  dlMtppointed.  It  is  an  apohg%a  Amt 

Christianity, — a  statement  of  the  ressonableness  of  Christianity.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  holfl«  tint  the  teaching  of  Christ  cannot  conflict  with  the  tmtha  of 
pure  reaHOu.  He  teaciiea  that  the  appearance  of  c(nitradiction  between  reason 
and  religion  is  due  to  the  dogmas  of  Clirislianity  not  having  been  clearly  ex- 
plained, or  to  the  taking  of  m^e  opinions  as  if  they  were  the  final  dictom  of 
reason.  Unitize  most  the^jlogiuns,  the  cardinal  neither  speeulaiss  nor  disgnisei 
his  meaning  in  technical  words.  He  speaks  to  the  great  modern  world,  not  to 
any  sect ;  he  speaks  as  St.  Paul  might  have  spoken  to  a  world  in  doubt, — to  a 
world  which  is  rapidly  losing  sight  of  those  fundamental  teachings  uf  Ubris- 
tiani^  that,  sLxty  years  ago,  most  men  in  our  world  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
ooune. 

The  cardinal,  with  admirable  insight,  takes  nothing  Ibr  granted:  he  is  not 
afraid  to  admit  facts  and  to  make  as-sertions  that,  to  some,  may  seem  almost 
uuducious.  In  the  rhfipter  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  one  of  the  8trotigeat  in  the 
book,  bu  says  thai  agniMties,  positivists,  unbelievers,  and  semi-believers  all 
admit  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ  Neferlheleis,  eonsislen<qr  and  a  little  eon* 
sideraiioo  would  bring  dten  to  see  that  they  must  accept  Christ  as  God  or  admit 
that  he  was  not  even  an  honest  man.  "  His  ^vords  evidently  left  the  impression 
on  the  minds  ot  the  multitude  that  He  claimed  to  be  God.  He  was  conscious 
of  this  impression,  yet  Ue  said  naught  to  remove  it^  On  the  contrary.  He 
accepted  the  homsge  of  their  adoration.  If  Ohrist  tliesefiwe  were  not  a  divine 
being,  He  would  be  gniltgr  of  an  onpardonable  asinmption  and  Impiety."  Ohrist 
was  divine,  the  cardinal  reasons,  or  he  was  a  monster  of  hy{)ocrisy.  The  cardi- 
nal leaves  his  reader  no  escape  firom  one  conclnsion  or  the  other,  and  presses 

him  very  hard. 

It  is  reffCiihing  to  find  so  many  urgent  quesiious  fraukiy  answered  by  a  man 
whose  position  gives  his  dicta  ftall  anthcritijr,  and  also  to  hear  CSiristianitjr 
preached  with  no  unoertain  voice,  at  a  time  when  its  defenders  have  less  xaitj 

than  they  ever  had.  The  cardinal  does  not  minimize  any  doctrine  held  bj 
Christians  who  have  not  departed  from  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Chrisiiiinity. 
"  Ho  good  prayer  ever  goes  unanswered,"  he  says.   "  If  a  single  drop  ol  water 
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k  never  anniliilated,  still  len  ia  the  fiunteet  aspiration  of  prayer  ottered  in 

TIm  cardinal's  t^itologia  ia  straightforward,  manly,  gmtle,  and  permeated 
with  a  spirit  of  "sweet  reasonableueas."  Goetln 's  testimony  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  connt  for  much,  but  if  the  cardinar*^  illustrations  do  not  always 
strengthen  liiii  urgument^  it  is  perhaps  because  hin  argument  is  strong  enoi^^h 
witiumt  thiin.  ifiwKos  F,  M^gan, 

PEN  DRAWINa. 

It  !s  fln  ?f'Morin  that  art  books  are  of  literary  importance  thnt  one  ac<^rds 
a  signally  litHriy  wcUomc  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  "Pen  Drawing  and  Pen 
Draughtsmen"  (Mucmiiiuuiij.  The  exceeding  el^ance  ol  the  mechanical  finish 
of  kbit  book  is  in  no  way  a  whitewashing  of  its  cootenta.  It  b  only  fitting  that 
a  laltject  of  Mch  nipieme  artialtc  and  audi  aignificant  literaiy  intorest  ahoold 
have  a  setting  so  sumptuous.  Again,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  work  should  have 
been  written  by  one  m  Nidmirably  equippAd  for  tlio  task  as  Mr.  Pcnnell.  AH 
that  he  says  in  his  introductory  remarks  concerning  the  worihletisu^  of  the 
art  criticisma  wliich  oommonly  emanate  from  laymen,  'u  felt,  to  be  wholly  just. 
Hora,  howevar,  we  have  tiie  Judgment  of  an  wrtiat  upon  a  biaaoli  of  ait  ia 
which  he  hia  hinuelf  attained  to  the  degree  of  mastership.  It  la  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  successful  painter  scoffed  at  pen  dravring,  or  ignored  it.  Now  there 
is  no  one  ho  blind  or  perverse  a*  to  disregard  the  art  of  illustration  with  pen  and 
ink.  iiy  many  artists,  indeed,  it>  is  even  held  to  be  a  test  of  the  quality  of 
drawiog  that  one  oaa.  if  he  will,  excel  ae  a  pen  draugbtmian.  To  be  aue,  the 
handsome  reward  fat  the  work  of  the  Ulnatratc^i  widi  die  eonie(|nent  large  and 
Increasing  demand  for  it,  keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  illustrated  jour- 
nalism and  the  competition  in  the  issue  of  "  pifl-books,"  hns  been  the  potential 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  art.  The  cheapness  and  comparative  perfec- 
tion of  the  mechanical  processes  of  reprodaction  have  had  also  much  to  do  with 
the  proftinonal  cnltiTation  and  popular  apprecialion  of  pen  drawing. 

Mr.  Pennell's  volume  is  very  comprehensive.  It  is  at  once  a  history  of  the 
art  and  an  pf^timate  of  the  work  of  each  distinpnij'hed  nrtt-t.  No  fLuniliar  name 
is  misned,  alljeit  the  natural  modesty  of  the  author  has  led  him  to  slur  his  own 
claims.  But  Fanions,  Abbey,  iiailtoa,  Sandys,  Frost,  Katou,  Mars,  Scott,  Casa- 
Bora,  Fenn,  and  all  the  goodly  company  of  draughtsmen  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  skilfol  sketches  have  charmed  ni,  are  adequately  represented.  We  rsfieat 
that  the  volume  is  in  worknuinship  .superbi  in  litenury  interest  unique,  and  ni 
ft*"g"*— '  aathoiity  and  artistic  import.  MtlnUt  PkiMf. 

"  Marooned."   By  W.  Clark  Eusselt.   London,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.GlwA:  BoBMdl  never  0N>watinMMiMb  tlio^^h  bis  method 
of  writing  has  every  elemeot  of  tirosomeness.  He  is  bdd,  honesty  eonuBon|4aofl^ 
and  he  is  conscious  of  the  lastqoality.  Hu  hero  and  heroine  are  always  the 
same  people  with  different  nsmes.  Phe  is  onf  of  thosf  inpffai>le  creftfures  who 
used  to  go  throngh  damp  dtingeouH  and  thorny  woods  in  a  white  satin  gown  ; 
in  fact,  she  is  the  British  tar 'a  idea  of  a  perfect  lady, — abnormally  delicate,  yet 
capable  of  hel  pi  ng  to  make  plnm-daff  on  the  nsnal  desert  island.  The  sea,  frith 
llie  adventures  with  which  Marryat  made  us  &miliar,  is  Mr.  Clark  Bussell'a 
theme.  He  loves  it  so  well  anrl  hp  writes  in  such  good  spirits  that  we  shall  con- 
tinne  to  read  over  and  over  again  about  his  stereotyped  horo  and  heroine.  As 
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the  LoadoQ  Time*  said  of  Anthony  TroUope's  finfc  novel,  "Marooned"  is,  in  a 
litenuy  miim»  "safasUatial  and  a  trifle  ooane."  Bat  who  dMS  not  turn  with  a 
rellah  from  mMu  to  oomlbrtablo  rowt  beaf  at  timet  f 

"Saatf  nario.''  By  P.  Marion  Oiravlbrd.  London,  MaenillaD  ft  Co. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  imitated  Tha(&«ffaj*t  example  and  thoee  experiments 

which  caused  Trollope  so  mach  grief  when  he  had  in  the  course  of  them  to  Icill  a 
favorite  character :  h(»  has  put  the  old  Prince  Saraciuesca,  his  son,  and  the  Diana- 
like Corona  into  a  new  book,  with  some  of  their  old  acquaintances.  To  people 
who  find  very  unscientific  philosophical  novels  somewhat  wearisome,  there  is  no 
better  relief  than  the  woric  of  W.  R  Norris  or  Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  deligbtfiil  to 
read  the  novels  of  men  who  seem  to  have  made  np  their  minds  on  some  impor- 
tant questions.  Tolstoi  and  the  other  Russian**,  the  new  j^od  IWn,  and  even 
our  own  Henry  James,  are  too  loose-ended  for  comfort.  Thoy  are  always  vaguely 
showing  us  that  most  things  that  are  not  wrong  are  very  unsettled.  As  for 
Geoife  Meredith,  great  ss  he  is,  there  it  no  oonfi»rt  In  holding  on  to  tlie  side  of 
Ids  Irisli  jannting-car  and  b^ng  Jolted  over  the  stones  of  his  style.  In  **  Ban^ 
nario**  the  conservative  reader  will  find  much  esse  of  mind  ;  he  will  find,  tot^ 
enough  plot  to  keep  his  interest  alive,  and  a  scene  or  two,  like  that  between 
Faustina  and  her  father,  which  will  stir  his  blood.  Unfortunately,  he  will  learn 
to  despise  Giovanni  a  little  for  doubting  Corona,  who,  like  nearly  all  Mr.  Craw* 
fold's  leading  women,  has  that  quality  whieh  novelists  seldom  pletnre  wetlp-« 
perfect  distinction.  Moreover,  the  conservative  reader  will  find  Rome  and  the 
Romans  pictured  as  they  are,  and  Mr.  Crawford's  sympathy  with  men  and 
women  of  a  nobie  and  old-fash ionc<l  type — which  some  day  may  become  again 
the  fashion — ogives  him  a  unique  place  among  mtMiern  makers  of  fiction,  it  is  a 
bold  thing  to  say  of  Crawford,  for  tlie  reteon  Hiat  no  English  critie  hm  yet  said 
it^  what  has  been  often  said  of  Norris ;  and  yet  <*  Saradnssca"  and  **  Bant'  Uaiio^ 
deserve  to  be  put  on  the  same  shelf  with ''The  Virginians,"  and  not  more  than 
one  shelf  helow  "  The  Newcomes'*  and  Vanity  Fair." 

*'Nero.  ARomanoe."  Qy  Ernst  Beksfeein,  author  of  "Qnintna  dandins." 

New  York,  W.  8.  Gottsbeiger  A  Co. 

Eckstein  has  not  the  power  of  his  compatriot  Ebera,  although  he  is  of  the 
same  school,  and,  like  Ebem,  he  fails  in  elevation.  No  matter  how  heroic,  how 
nobie  iiu  act  may  be,  or  how  low  or  malicious,  it  is  invariably  inspired  by  what 
the  writem  of  the  lost  century  oall  *'tbo  tender  pession." 

Nero,  acoording  to  Eekstein,  becamo  a  monster  through  disappointed  love; 
if  his  mother  had  permitted  him  to  divorce  Octavia  and  to  marry  Act6,  who 
seems  to  have  professed  a  vpry  plastic  kind  of  Oliri^fifinity,  the  cruel  Nero  would 
have  become  a  clement  Augustus.  If  Suetonius's  stones  of  the  divine  Nero  be 
true,  and  not  bits  of  gossip  taken  from  the  "  society"  paragraphers  of  old  Kome, 
Nero'k  disappointment  in  love  was  more  potent  tot  evil  than  each  disappoint- 
ments generally  afOb  Bdcst^  connects,  on  competmt  antherity,  the  philosopher 
Seneca  with  one,  at  least,  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christians;  he  takes  the 
usual  dramatic  licenses,  and  manages  to  keep  up  an  intense  interest  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  principal  charac^r.  Nero  and  Act6  die  together  in  the  end,  and 
we  are  made  to  ftel  that,  even  if  he  did  bom  a  fow  hundred  fellow-creatures  for 
hia  amusement^  his  ooostaot  love  for  the  amiable  Act6  oondoned  the  doioge 
of  this  gentle  and  mlsgnided  empeiet.  dam  Bell's  lateqwetation  k  in  good 
£ogIlsli. 
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[Thfl  nadan  LtmHOon's  wOl  find  is  fliii  diptrtmeiilv  from  month 
to  month,  auch  woam  and  critioal  notioa  of  all  noteworUiy  pnbUcationa,  of 

which  extended  reviews  are  not  given  elsewhere  in  the  magauna,  as  will  enmblo 
them  to  keep  in  tonch  with  the  world  of  new  hooka.] 

History  and  Biography.— William  Cullen  Bkyant,  by  John  Bige- 
low  (American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Mr.  iiigelow 
waa  aasociatod  with  Bfyaat  Ibr  many  jaaia  in  the  condnot  of  the  New  York 
Bdoung  Pott,  and  his  compendious  sketch  derives  firom  thia  &ct  an  obvious  in- 
terest and  ad  Jod  value.    It  is  deMijrned  fnr  readers  who  have  not  the  time  or 

stomach  for  Mr.  Godwin's  elaborate  biography.  The  Life  and  Work  of 

John  Wiluamson  Netut,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  Theodore  Appel,  D.D.  (Beformed 
Ohureb  Ftiblieatioii  Honae).^A  portly  Tolnmc^  hot  none  too  big.  In  kia  daj 
Dr.  Nofin  waa  admittedly  the  ableit  expounder  €i  the  ajatem  of  theology  to* 
which  he  oonaiatontly  and  oomoientiously  adhered.  The  pr^nt  work  is  a 
praiseworthy  record  of  his  long  and  dl^^Hnguished  rnreer  m  teacher  and  polemic. 

 Dr.  Muhlenberg,  by  W.  WiiberJurce  Kewton,  D.D.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 

Co.). — This  third  volume  in  the  new  series  of  American  Beligious  Leaders  in- 
vites a  oompariflon,  both  of  antjeet  and  of  treatment^  with  ita  pradeeesaon,  the 
monographs  on  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Wilbur  Fiak.  Bnt  %  comparison  is 
hardly  possible.  >f!ihlenberg  might  be  said  to  o<?cnpy  a  rank  as  a  theologian  ' 
considerably  below  that  conceded  to  Jonathan  Edwards  and  considerably  above 
that  held  by  Wilbur  Fisk.  But  lie  wrote  better  hymns  than  theology,  and  his 
serricea  aa  n  practical  ChrlBtiaa  in  extending  the  aphere  of  naefnlneai  of  the 

CSinrch  deserve  tiie  exaltation  they  get  at  tlie  handaof  Dr.  Kewtim.  ^HsnOBT 

OF  Utah,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (The  History  Company,  San  Franciaco). 
To  those  ^vho  are  Acquainted  with  t]i«  monamental  literary  work  bnilding  by 
Mr.  Bancrott,  it  is  only  nece^ry  to  Hay  that  the  present  volume  is  written  in 
Mr.  Bancroft's  customary  peculiar  style.  Those  who  do  not  know  what  that  is 
ahonld  make  haato  to  inform  themaeWea  concerning  one  of  the  nMst  remaikabie 
undertakings  of  tiie  age.  Thia  history  of  Utah  is  virtually  a  story  of  liurmon- 
lam;  not  the  story  of  Moriuonism  that  we  should  commend  as  adequate  or  trust* 

worthy.    Mr.  Bancroft  if  partial  towards  polygamy.  CoURT  LiFE  UNDER 

THE  FLAN^i'AGEN'ETs,  by  Hubert  Hall,  F.6.A.  (Macmillans).   An  interesting 
picture  of  the  guilds,  games,  and  lifo  of  London,  and  of  the  miowage  of  the  • 

court  of  Henry  II.    Quaintly  illustrated  in  colors.  ^FXtssbokouoh,  fay 

William  Stebbing  (Macmillans).  The  latest  issue  in  the  English  Men  of  Action 

Series.  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtsbff  (Kund,  McNally  &  Co.).  A 

very  comely  "  unabridged"  edition.  RscoLLECnoNS,  by  Geoige  W.  Chiida 

(Lippinootts).  These  chatty  papenrhave  ai^>eared  in  part  in  this  magazine.  Mr. 
Chiida  writee  ddlgbtlblly  in  aimpleat  langnageof  hia  early  life  nnd  soeoeasltal 
career,  of  his  travda  and  books,  of  his  friends  and  myriad  gncata.  The  book  ia 

published  in  exceptionally  nttra^'ti v<>  form.  TiiE  Boyhood  and  YOUTBOF 

QoBTHE,  translated  fsom  the  German  by  John  Qjtenford  (Putnams). 
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Fiotioii.— Sdiopanlitiier  •oiii«ir1iere  says  that  just  as  miiiic  baa  but  two 
laadlng  abofda,  flroaa  whieh  all  othan  are  derifad,  the  tonic  cbord  and  the  doni* 

nant  seventh  (the  first  a  chord  of  rest  and  calmnese,  the  other  a  cord  of  unrest^ 
of  longinp:  an«i  strivincr),  so  we  really  know  but  two  states  while  in  the  body, — 
the  state  of  want  and  tbe  Btato  of  gratification.  This  clever  simile  is  used  by 
Kate  Elizabeth  Clark  as  motto  and  title  Ibr  her  noticeable  novel  "Tbe  Domi- 
nant Sevantb"  ( Api^elons).  It  la  a  "  moaical"  atwyi  and  quite  •  good  one.  A 
Ume  episode  at  the  end,  however,  hurts  it.^— BvBT  Daka,  hj  lijuf  Manb 
Baker  (John  B.  Alden).     An  amateuritsb  story,  with  an  unpleasant  young 

woman  iu  it.  Jack  Gordon,  Kni(*ht  Erhaxt,  Gotham,  18;33,  by  W.  O. 

UuUiiou  ("Barclay  North")  (Cas^ll  JHuuiisiiing  Couipany).  A  Last  Love, 

by  Georgea  Ohnet  (Lippinootts).  A  capital  rendering  of  a  dianning  lomanoe. 

 Thb  Dbajt^s  Dauohtsb,  by  Sophie  F.  F.  Veitch  (Appletons).  This  la  a 

tranquil  tale  of  English  life,  full  of  merit.  A  Little  Radical,  by  Jeannette 

H.  Walworth  (lielfoid  Company).  The  heroine  i-i  one  of  a  familiar  type,  happily 

to  be  met  with  in  fiction  only.  Ladt  Baby,  by  Dorothea  Gerard  (Harpers). 

 ^Pbihcb  Foatdhatus,  by  William  Blaek  (P.  P.  Collier).  Ohildabii  or 

To-UoBBOW,  hj  William  Sharp ;  A  Very  SrsAiraB  Familt,  by  F.  W.  Bobln- 
aon ;  Plain  Taub  fbom  the  Hills,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (F.  F.  Lovell  &  Co.). 
The  short  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life  by  Mr.  Kipling  are  wholly  welcome. 
They  are  a  iVenh  breeze  from  a  new  quarter,  ^i)  guod  are  they  tliat  TAppinroffi 
Magazine  has  arrunged  with  the  author  fur  the  writing  of  a  novel  presently  to 
appear  in  these  pagee.-^^ — ^Ht  fimiB'a  HtmBAVD,  bj  Fatiraee  Stapleton  (John 
W.  Lovell  Go.).— — ^TosBTTE,  by  Katherine  8.  Macqnoid  (F.  F.  Lovell  &  Co.). 
A  rather  thin  story,  but  v.  c  ll  told,  and  containing  some  good  character  Hketching. 

 W  as  Ever  Woman  in  this  Humor  Woor.n?  by  Charles  Gibbon  (Jolin 

W.  Luvell  Co.).  A  novel  evidently  written  in  haste,  over  which  readers  may 
repent  at  leisnie. 

Ttevel.— Bamblm  ov  a  PHmoAir,  by  Dr.  Mafetbew  Wood.  Bare  la  n 

middle-aged  man  who  went  the  grand  tour  with  a  well-stocked  mind  and  a  cul- 
tivated curiosity.   Everything  he  se^  is  text  for  an  entertaining  literary  chat. 

 llAifD-BooK  OF  Florida,  by  Charles  Ledyard  Norton  (Longmaiu^,  Green 

k  Co.).  The  first  volume  of  a  carefully-prepared  and  useful  guide-book.  To 

BuBOPB  03r  A  Btabtobbb»  bj  Msk  Olarkaon  N.  Potter  (£.  F.  Dntton  4b  Co.). 
Invalids  in  comfortable  dronmafeanoea  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  oonault 
this  little  Tolame. 

Miscellaneoufl. — CoirvEiidAxiosa  ix  a  Studio,  by  William  Wetmore 
Story  ( Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Go.).  The  akilfiil  eshiUt^  In  dialogue,  of  the  finite 
of  n  broad  and  cultured  scholamhip.  The  talka  are  chiefly  on  art  and  llteraiy 
subjecLH,  find  they  will  be  found  instructive  and  entertaining  to  a  degree."  — 
LiTERATrRE  AND  PoETP.Y,  by  Philip  Schaff  (Scribners).  A  scries  of  luminous 
studies  of  the  English  language,  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  tlie  Dies  Irte,  the  Stabat 
Hater  Dolorosa  and  Stabat  Mater  Spedoea,  of  St.  Bernard  as  a  hymnist,  and  of 
Dante,  with  an  entertaining  iketcb  of  the  development  of  tiio  modem  university. 
Dr.  Schaff  is  alwaya  worthy  of  audience,  and  this  time  he  has  much  to  say  worth 

listen  in  ."  to.  ^THB  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN  ANH  CnRISTIA^aTY,  by  Howard 

MacQutary  (Appletons).  A  popular  pxposition  in  the  nature  of  an  apology, 
afier  the  meritorious  manner  of  Le  Couie.  ^American  Notes  and  <4u£Ai£a 
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(Wcttanimter  Pablishing  Company).  The  third  bound  ▼oliume  of  A  ^aatpmm 

and  admirah!}'  edited  periodical.  Miodol  Laphim  (Thb  Watch-Tower), 

by  Moses  KUrm.  A  review  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  race  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe  and  Auia,  with  an  account  of  Jewish  agricultural  colouies  and  a  coa- 
aideration  of  their  future  developmeiit  aa  ft  solution  of  the  racial  probleoL— « 
£000,  Facib  and  Favcibs,  bf  Aiin*  Banom  (0.  Lothiop  Go.).  An  ifttet^ 

eating  compilatioti,  full  of  curiou8  infonnatioD.  EuiORATiON  AND  Immi- 

ORATION,  by  Prof.  Richmood  M,  Smith  (Scribnera).    Here  ia  a  fair  and  full 

statement  of  one  of  the  mmt  eeriou-s  pmbletn'^  in  social  science.  -Myths  and 

Folk-Lore  of  inLLxnD^  by  Jeremiaii  Curim  (Liitle,  Brown  &  Co.).  A  note- 
worthy oontribtttioB  to  Iriali  folk-lora.  Tho  myth-talM  were  eoUoeted  penon* 

ally  fay  Ur.  jQurtiii.  'Bywexe  OF  Ohiz4>hoO0,  by  IVoncia  H.  Boakiti,  M.D. 

(Appletoos).   Helpful  suggestions  for  the  care  of  children  aft  r  the  period  of 

infancy  to  the  completion  of  puberty.  Magic,  White  and  Black,  by 

Franz  Hartmann,  M.D.  (John  W.  Lovell  Co.).  How  to  Fresebve  Hsaxth, 

by  Louis  Barkan,  H.D.  (New  York  Exchange  Printing  Co.).  Looio  TAUQWt 

8T  LoTB,  by  Mary  Boole  (Alfi«d  Mndgo  &  Son,  Boston).  A  curions  modl^. 

 PbaCTXOAL  TtPBWBITINO,  by  Bates  Torrey  (Fowler  &  Wells  Co.).  

SojTGs  OF  Help  and  Inspiration,  by  Brewer  Mattocks  (American  New?  Co.). 

We  question  the  truth  of  the  title.  The  Tartitffian  Age,  by  Paul  Mante- 

gazxa,  translated  from  lUe  Italian  hy  W.  A.  Nettieton  and  Prof.  L.  D.  Ventura 
(Leo  Sl  Shepard).  A  vigorous  impesflhineiit  of  fho  annltifbnB  bypoorUos  of 
the  world.  "Sixteen  walking  liee"  of  a  WMun  are  given;  and  the  list  is  hold 

to  he  incomplete.  ^The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,  by  Lelia  Josephine 

Robin»on  (Lee  &  Shepard).    A  convenient  digest  of  the  statutory  enactmenia 

in  the  various  States,  Thk  SWEDISH  Systism  or  Educational  Gymkajs- 

TiCB,  by  B«roa  Kilo  Fosse  (Lee  &  Shepard).  ^Iir  A  Olvb  Oobvxr,  by  A. 

P.  Bnasell  (HonghtoD,  lOfllia  ft  Co.).  The  cfaarm  of  these  oha%  pepeis  ie. 
very  fresh  sod  effective.   Mr.  Russell  reads  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  re* 

membcring.  JoYFUL  YEARS,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lohner  by  the 

author  of  "Charles  Lowder"  (E.  P.  Dutton).  One  Little  Mustard-Seed, 

by  Btith  Liun  (£.  P.  Dutton).  Ruy  Blab,  or  tub  Kino's  Bival,  by  H.  L, 

Williams  (Frederiek  Weme).  A  dovor  admptatioa  of  Hugo's  dnuna.  ^Tdr* 

Types  Taken  in  the  Streets  of  New  York,  by  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg,  illoe- 
trated  by  Harry  Beard  (Cassell  Publishing  Company).    The  spirit  of  Dickens 

is  pleasantly  apparent  in  these  character  sketches.  The  Poets  and  Pobtry 

of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  collected  and  edited  by  Oeoige  Johns- 
ton (Lippincotu).  Chester  Oonn^  Ims  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  poets, 
or  at  least  of  some  of  theUi  for  she  oan  number  among  them  snob  stngeis  sa 
Bayard  Taylor  and  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Another  bard  from  Chester 
County  whose  songs  are  widely  known  is  Charles  McIWaioe  ("To!>e  llo<ipc"). 
Biographical  sketches  are  giveu  of  all  the  Chester  County  bards,  most  of  whom 
enjoy  only  a  local  reputation.  Clieater  County  people  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
terested in  the  bookd  Fascob,  by  Ardennea  Jonea  Foster  (Charles  T.  Dll- 

lingham).  A  eollection  of  poems  and  sketehs^  neatlj  bound  in  pamphlet 
form* 
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I. 

0BODii.LFHIA  was  very  muob  like  an^  other  town  of  its  size  in 
Colondo.    With  Western  enterprise,  it  had  been  an  inoorporateti 
dty  bdTore  it  oonld  boost  five  hundred  aonis ;  and  it  was  quite  as  maoh 

a  matter  of  course  that  the  anibitUNis  yoong  oommnnity  should,  with 
all  j>o«sibie  haste,  treat  itself  to  every  advantage  within  its  reach, — 
the  best  available  system  of  water- works,  fine  scliool-buildinf^,  a 
handsomcly-e<^uipped  fire  depaiLmeot  to  be  proudly  exhibited  in 
glittering  prooessioD  oir  all  public  occasioDSy  and  a  ftir-gnNind  where 
ndghboring  communities  mi^ht  annually  be  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  Orodelphia.  ^Sor  had  there  been  any  narrow-minded 
hesitation  as  to  assuming  a  burden  of  l)on(led  indcbtedne?^  heavier 
than  any  before,  when  at  length  the  op^H  rtuoitv  came  to  obtain  rail- 
road <x>nn^tion  with  the  outside  worKi ;  ana  nobodv  dreamed  of 
murmuring  that  thdr  public-spirited  enterprise  had  saddled  them  with 
taxes  of  c-orresponding  excess.  They  liked  to  do  things  on  a  large 
scale,  and  quite  took  unction  to  their  souls  in  the  fiust  that  they  handled 
no  change  smaller  than  a  nickel. 

The  place  was  uuw  mostly  one  long  street  of  uneven  and  much- 
varied  Mcbitectnre,  interspersisd  here  and  there  with  a  vacant  lot 
Wether-beaten  wooden  buildings  of  the  early  day  elbowed  handsmne 
brick  blocks  of  conspicuous  newness,  the  banks  and  saloons  even  attain- 
ing the  splendor  of  plate-elas>  fronts.  Tiie  smelter  n^r  the  mouth  of 
the  cafion  at  one  end  ot  the  town,  and  the  flour-mill  on  the  creek  a 
mile  below,  together  told  the  business  of  the  ^laoe,  which  had  grown 
up  as  a  distributing-point  and  d6p6t  of  supplies  toit  the  rich  mining 
districts  of  the  mountains  on  one  hand,  as  well  as  for  the  ranches  spread 
out  over  the  rolling  plains  nt  the  ea.st.  Scattered  along  the  creek  above 
the  smelter  were  many  bare,  unpainted  wooden  struotores,  deserted^ 
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and  more  or  less  fallen  to  (leoay.  These  had  Iteen  cDDcentrating-  and 
reduction-works,  put  up  for  treating  refractory  ores  after  original  and 
seorat  methods.  The  ores,  however,  having  proved  refraetory  to  a 
degree  that  had  never  been  oobtemplated,  the  prooeaBea  had,  one  bj  on^ 
been  abanrlonod  for  the  time,  and  the  inventors  were  now  generally 
gone  East,  looking  for  capital  to  push  their  schemes  to  mrroi^.  When 
they  came  back,  it  was  confidently  predicted  of  each  by  his  friends, 
Orodelpbia  was  going  to  have  a  boom.  Meanwhile,  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  the  town  got  along  in  considerable  comfort  and  prosperity 
without  them.  It  had  the  electric  light  and  the  telephone ;  two  weekly 
newspapers,  each  largely  devotwl  to  am^^^infrly  j>lain-.«poken  vitupera- 
tion of  the  other;  a  couple  of  hanks  sm(X)ihing  off  the  rough  e<lpe  of 
rivalry  in  their  common  cause  of  keeping  diiKwunt-rateB  up  to  tifleen 
percent;  half  adoaen  saloons exnberaurly  flonrishing;  and,  fittingly, 
as  pitted  against  them,  as  many  church  organiaationfl^  all  fervent  in 
every  good  work  save  the  one  of  paying  their  pastors  promptly.  There 
was  the  ui^unl  glorious  folomdo  climate,  of  which  the  peojile  were  as 
proud  as  if  a  monopoly  of  it  had  been  granted  them ;  and  there  pi-e- 
vailed  the  usual  superb  confidence  in  the  future,  when  the  embryo  city, 
now  only  halting  for  capital  to  develop  its  remarkable  resouroesy  Amud 
rival  Dienver  in  size  and  importance.   In  anticipation  of  dieae  metro- 

SoUtan  prospects,  there  had  even  sprung  up,  of  late  vf^nr'.  n  pp^Lsmrxlic 
iscussion  at  election-times  as  to  the  propriety  ol"  barring  cows  from 
the  public  streets,  and  closing  the  saloons  on  Sundays ;  but  these  ex- 
treme measnres  were  generally  regarded  as  a  too  servile  imitatioD  of 
the  effete  East,  and  had  so  far  been  unoompromisingly  frowned  down 
by  the  independent  voter. 

They  were  wise  in  thoir  jT'^neration,  the  pioneers  who  cho'^p  the  site 
of  the  place,  which,  dependeuL  u}k)u  the  mines  as  it  wa'*,  was  yet  a 
little  removed  i'rom  them  all,  iu  the  narrow  valley  walled  in  by  matas^ 
ntst  without  the  one  natural  outlet  to  that  section  of  the  monntains. 
Pifion  Gallon.  It  was  an  anomaly  among  mining  towns  in  that  it  had 
been  cneonraged  fo  grow  as  beniititul  as  nature,  aided  by  all  the  arts  of 
cnltivation,  could  make  it.  The  most  sanguine  prospecU)r  had  nr  \  r  r 
thought  to  "strike  it"  in  the  precipitous  foot-hills  rising  from  the  town 
at  the  west.  No  ugly  excrescence  of  cramblii:^  dnmppile  marred  the 
ragged  brown  slopes ;  and  the  scant  drapery  of  pines  and  dotting  spear- 
heads of  spruce  were  left  alone,  since  no  gaping  shaft  nor  tunnel  was 
opened  to  swallow  up  the  timber.  One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  early 
settlers  had  been  to  bring  water  from  the  monntains  in  generous  ifri- 
gating-ditches  to  water  the  cotton  wood- trees,  that,  with  homesick 
memories  of  Eastern  elnUL  they  planted  all  over  their  bare  town ;  and 
sow  the  tall  trees  nodded  to  eadi  other  across  the  broad  streets,  and 
luxuriant  lawns  and  garden?:  s;nrrnunded  the  comforlable  homes,  lavishly 
doing  all  that  nature  might  to  condone  the  rc<^lnndanee  of  scroll-saw 
decoration  and  the  glare  of  white  paint  and  green  blinds.  With  all 
its  jostling  eagerness  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  Orodelpbia  still 
hnng  back  in  respect  to  that  style  of  ardiitectore  known  as  Qneen 
Anne,  with  all  its  vagaries  of  paint,  the  few  specimens  they  had  to 
,ahow  in  that  line  bemg  generally  reg^ed  iu  tiie  light  of  cnrios 
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obligingly  provided  by  eccentric  individuals  for  tlie  diversifying  of  the 
laocbcape  and  the  entertainment  of  their  fellows,  the  popular  taste  still 
fondly  clinging  to  the  style  of  home  most  comm<Hi  at  the  East  when 
the  "  iifty-niners''  crossed  the  plains.  But  nothing  oonld  appear  really 
common  or  ugly  in  that  fair  setting  of  greenery,  against  that  grand 
mountain-background  which  was  the  richest  possession  of  the  place. 
For  couniless  nillits  the  eve  mijjht  follow  the  folds  of  the  foot-hiiis, 
cleft  here  and  there  with  gulch  or  caflon,  here  and  there,  standmg  W. 
tiptoe,  as  it  seemed,  to  lo&  over  their  nigged  ahonlden,  a  big  brother 
in  snowy  draperies  tattered  and  torn,  all  masquerading  in  new  forms 
and  colors  with  every  passing  cloud,  a  ftesE  vision  of  beauly  and 
grandeur  every  hour  of  the  day. 

it  was  a  sight  to  thrill  the  dullest  soul,  the  blaze  of  glowing  color 
in  which  one  August  day  was  sinking  to  its  dose,  the  «iowy  peaks 
flushed  with  softened  reflections  of  the  sky,  fair  as  the  rose  of  maiden's 
cheek  blooming  under  love's  first  kiss;  the  hills  below  turning  dull 
blue-gray,  as  star\'ed  of  color  jis  the  shadows  that  fall  over  the  heart 
when  love's  sun  has  sot,  and  joy  lias  burned  itself  out,  like  that  suui>et 
sky,  ill  uishes  of  roses.  Colder  and  mt*re  grim  the  foot-hills  grew  as 
the  roseate  lights  fided  riowly  ont,  and  twilight  fell  upon  the  heated 
valley  like  a  cool  hand  laid  on  a  fevered  Inow.  The  work  of  the  d^y 
was  over,  and  the  dissipations  of  night  were  not  yet  begun. 

Donald  Bartclrf,  screene<l  irom  observation  by  thick  vines  and 
shrubs,  which  yet  atforded  a  glimpse  of  what  little  might  take  place  in 
the  quiet  stre^  beyond  the  lawn,  his  fe^  disposed  on  the  piazza  balus- 
trade, ills  chair  tipped  beck  to  a  luxurious  angle,  comfortably  surveyed 
the  world  through  the  haze  of  his  after-dinner  cuar.  His  wife,  slowly 
swaying  in  a  rocking-chair  near  by,  was  anxiously  reganlinj-  liim. 

"If  you  would  only  be  reasonable,  Don,"  she  urged,  Jeprecatingly. 

"But,  my  dt^r  Nita,  how ooold  I  be  more  so?"  he  guod-huraoredly 
retorted.  **  It  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  worra  for  us  to  wire 
your  amiable  aunt  that  it  is  not  convenient  ftr  us  to  receive  her  now, 
and  ask  her  to  see  us  later." 

"  Bnt  she  is  not  my  amiable  aunt ;  that  is  the  trouble,"  with  a  per- 
piejLed  laugh.  "  She  is  capable  of  being  very  unamiable  if  we  were  to 
send  her  such  a  tel^ram.  She  would  conclude  at  once — and  quite 
naturally,  too — ^that  we  didn't  want  her  at  all." 

"  Well,  we  don't,  do  we?**  imperturbably  blowing  smoke-rings  into 
the  air.  "  We  should  not  yearn  f '  r  her  under  any  circumstjuv-cs  ;  but 
now,  when  we  have  l>een  planning  this  trip  to  the  mountains  for 
months,  when,  as  things  are  at  the  office,  I  must  ^o  now  or  not  at  all, 
to  have  her  come  dropping  down  upon  us  like  this  is  a  little  too  much 
like  the  last  straw  tliat  finished  the  unlo<^  eamel." 

A  straw !  it  is  as  bad  as  a  whole  stack  at  once  1"  cried  Anita,  with 
a  miserable  little  groan.  "  But  then,"  brightening  somewhat,  "  she 
says,  you  know,  that  tiiese  friends  are  getting  up  a  party  to  cross  the 
continent,  and  she  nuiu  come  with  them ;  but  she  is  not  altogether 
decided  about  it.  If  she  comes,  she  will  be  here  soon ;  but  we  may 
still  cherish  a  small  hope  of  escape." 

«But  that  is  the  woist  of  it,"  ezdaimed  Donald,  hotly.  ''The 
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idea  of  changing  all  oar  plans  for  an  imoerteinty  like  that !  God  save 
us  from  our  fneiid% aay  I.  .In  the long^ run  they  make  us  twice  as 
much  trouble  ss  our  enemies." 

"But  you  must  reraeml^r  how  rauch  I  owe  her, — that  my  lionie 
was  with  her  for  tea  years,"  ui^ed  Anita,  exteniiatingly.  "And  the 
trial  I  was  to  them, — Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane, — those  prim, 

E roper ly-minded  cJd  jnaids.  Think  xsi  that,  Don,''  with  a  ripple  of 
ui^hter  at  the  memories  aroiis<xI.  "  They  never  oonld  get  over  it,  you 
know,  that  my  mother  was  a  Mexican,  and  that  my  dark  face  advertised 
the  awful  f-u  t  that  I  too  was  m^ioama.  And  my  temper,— oh,  I  was 
a  8cx>ui^e  to  iiiem,  I  cau  tell  you." 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  Bickered  under  the  tawny  moustache  which 
Donald  was  abstractedly  stroking.  The  impulsive  temper  of  his  wife 
was  to  him  a  natural  phenomenon,  a  sort  of  spiritual  geyser  whose 
ebullitions  were  c!Y>vorno(l  by  no  law  comprrhensible  to  his  ea'^y-going 
tem|)erament.  That  what  wore  to  him  the  baldest  trifles, — a  careless 
word,  the  forgetting  of  a  good-by  kiss  when  he  was  hurried,  an  un- 
meaning compliment  idly  tossed  to  a  pretty  woman,-^that  small  things 
like  these  should  be  so  laige  in  power  to  stir  up  a  tempest  had  been  to 
him  an  amasing  revdation  of  married  life.  Being  a  man  of  some  dis- 
cretion, however,  and  devotedly  loving  his  handsome  wiff  well,  he  had 
found  it  expedient  to  cultivate  a  thoughtfulness  respfH  iiiig  the  8mall 
things  that  seemed  to  her  of  moment  quite  foreign  to  the  comfortable 
spirit  of  selfishness  in  which  bis  meek  mother  had  reared  him,  and  thus 
kept  dear,  for  the  most  part,  of  troubled  waters  \  but  he  was  no  less 
impressetl  with  the  fact  that  Anita's  dark  eyes,  whose  glances  fell  with 
such  melting  tenderness  npnn  those  whom  she  loved,  ootild  flash  even 
brighter  with  stormy  wrath ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
she  had  made  life  exceedingly  inter^ting  to  those  women  to  whom  had 
been  eiven  the  discipline  of  her  early  years. 

''I  hope  you  made  thdr  lives  a  burden  to  them,  if  only  as  anticipar 
tory  revenge  for  \\\\^  disappointment,"  he  diplomatically  returned. 

"  But  1  don't  want  you  to  be  disappointeil,  dear,"  the  shade  of  anr- 
ieiy  returning  to  her  face,    "  As  1  said  before,  I  want  you  to  go  just 
die  same.   It  will  he  enough  if  I  am  here  to  entertain  Aunt  luirtha.'' 
'*Go  without  you?"  with  extreme  disapproval,^*' when  I  had 
planned  the  trip  almost  wholly  on  your  account" 

"  And  with  never  a  thought  of  trout  ?"  regarding  him  with  smiling 
mockery. 

"  Well,  quite  incidentally,  of  course  I  remembered  that  there  were 
trout  waiting  to  be  caught,"  he  laughingly  admitted.  "  But  I  want 
you  with  tiK  all  the  same.  All  the  trout  in  the  Creeks  oouM  not  con^ 
sole  me  for  going  without  you.  And  von  need  a  chnnf/i™  too,  Nita. 
You  have  not  been  away  all  this  summer  j  and  in  this  altitude  it  won't 
do,"  r^rding  her  with  fond  solicitude. 

''ijid  do  I  look  a  physical  wreck?"  standing,  tall  and  Hthe,  be- 
fore him,  laughingly  challenging  his  glance.  That  his  eyes  found  her 
wdi  worth  their  lookii^  she  could  not  but  read  in  his  lingering  gaze. 
Blooming  hetdth  was  evident  in  every  line  of  her  <j'r:indly-devek>ped 
ibrm,  in  her  glowing  eyes,  and  in  the  smiling  red-lipped  mouth. 
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''What  a  splendid  woman  yoa  are,  Anita  I"  he  eanshuined,  with 
unwonted  passion,  talking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  gently  against  his 

cheek.  Her  dark  face  flashed  with  dehght  at  the  caressin?  toodb. 
She  vv5i«i  full  of  that  tropi't^l  p-u^sion  thnt  always  be  seeking  ex- 
pression, while  he,  havin<i;  coujlortably  subsuied  into  tlie  placid  couieut 
of  the  marrietl  man,  wa:^  more  pruue  to  hold  up  the  check  than  to  press 
the  kiss.  He  had  an  impression  that  they  inautged  in  a  great  deal  of 
philandering  £)r  a  couple  to  whom  had  been  given  time  to  outlive  their 
honey-moon,  hnt  only  the  jealous  heart  of  the  wife  noted  on  which 
side  fell  the  balance  of  cjire-sirifx. 

"And  you  will  go,  Don,  queridof  she  murmured,  infiistentljr^. her 
fingers  tightening  tenderly  aroand  his. 

^  Out  of  the  qaestioD,''  he  carelessly  letnrned,  releasing  his  hand 
as  he  peered  through  the  vines  to  see  who  opened  the  gatei 

"  The  Rogerses,'"  muttered  Anita,  impatiently.  These  were  people 
whom  she  never  cared  to  welcome. 

"  The  Rogerses,"  echoed  Donald,  iu  a  very  diiferent  tone,  not  at  all 
sympathizing  with  his  wife's  prejudice  in  this  particular. 

"Love  among  the  roses, — how  deliLditful cried  Mrs.  Rogers,  as 
she  tripped  up  the  walk,  followed  hy  lier  husband,  her  soft,  small  voice 
atiectiug  Mrs.  Bartels's  nerv»s  as  sulphuric  acid  does  chalk.  "  Goo<l- 
evening,  both  of  yuu.  Don't  move,  Mr.  Bartels,  you  look  so  com- 
fortable. Why  should  yoa  disturb  yourself  for  a  couple  of  old  cronies 
like  Joe  and  me?  If  I  were  smoking,  with  my  heels  np,  and  yoa 
came,  I  would  not  badge,  I  can  tell  you/'  with  a  pretty  rippling  sound 
in  her  throat  that  was  more  like  bird-sons;  than  like  lano^liter. 

"I  think  I  mast  come  and  aee,^'  laiiLriuHl  lu-r  host,  with  the  easy 
familiarity  all  men  assumed  toward  her,  m  he  offered  a  diair. 

**  Well,  I  won't  promise  |>08itively  as  to  the  heels,"  with  a  little 
oblique  glance  into  his  eyt^s  from  the  shade  of  her  broad-brimmed  hat, 
as  she  nestlecl  back  iu  the  chair,  rocking  with  childish  abandon;  "  but 
if  ^  on  will  come  soon,  with  your  pockets  fall  of  dgarettea,  we'll  see 
about  it." 

She  was  a  dainty  little  creature,  scarce  five  feet  high,  her  girlishness 
considerably  inoraued  in  appearance  by  a  pretty  sdtool-girl  sort  of 
gown,  considerably  shorter  thaa  the  mshionable  length  of  the  time. 
She  seemed  like  a  spoiled  child,  a  creature  meant  only  for  petting,  with 
her  innocent  yellowi-h-browu  eyes,  and  the  enrele,=^!y  srailingr  nionth 
showing  her  small  wliite  teeth.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  be 
hdd  half  accountable  for  whatever  awhuaous  word  she  might  utter. 

You  may  expect  me,"  laughed  Donald,  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
his  wife.  That  Anita  heard  and  disapproved  was  plain  to  oim  in  a 
^rtain  tighfcnin<;  about  the  lines  of  her  month.  If  only  she  oould 
acquire  the  coiulbrtable,  Utisaez-faire  spirit  that  he  enjoyed  ! 

"Do  you  smoke,  Mrs.  Bartels?  asked  Mrs.  Rogers,  matter-of- 
ftctly,  turning  to  her.  The  glance  of  Anita's  black  eyes  might  have 
been  as  bad  as  a  cuff  on  the  ear  to  a  more  sensitive  person,  but  Mrs. 
Rogers  cared  not  a  whit  for  what  .<he  termtid  that  lady  s  air-^.  Donald, 
after  the  first  shock  of  incrf><lnlons  amazement,  burst  out  laii^rhing, 
exquisitely  tickled  with  tlie  incongruity  ot  the  idea.    Dr.  Rogers 
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leaned  toward  his  wife  with  an  expoetulatoiy  "  Why,  Dot  f*  and  Anita 
emiled  faiodvy  as  if  courteously  disposed  to  treat  the  qoestiiui  as  a 
joice,  but  finning  It  liard  to  do  so. 

What  a  remarkably  singular  idea  you  must  have  of  me  F'  she 

said,  slowly. 

Oh,  not  at  all.   I  had  an  idea  that  all  Mejdoan  ladies  smoked.'' 

"  But  my  father  was  an  Americano^  you  know,  and  naturally  I  in- 
herited a  few  American  prejudices.  And  then  I  was  transplanted  when 
I  was  so  very  younj; :  yon  oan  hardly  count  nio  a  Mexiftm." 

"One  could  ii^-ver  think  you  anything  el.se,  witii  your  couipiexion, 
and  Uiose  maguiliccut  eyes,"  witii  tlie  brusque  luiiveU  of  a  child. 

"  MU  gramatj  dgnora"  with  smiling  irony. 
To  paraphrase  somebody  else,"  interpolated  the  doctor,  in  amiable 
effort  to  change  the  subject,  "if  T  were  to  l>e  talked  to  death,  I  would 
oertainly  chof)=5e  Spanish  for  the  tongue.    Jt  is  the  music  of  language." 

"  But,  ol"  course,  if  you  had  remained  in  Mexico  you  would  have 
smoked,"  persisted  die  small  ladj,  who  wonM  harp  on  whatever  string 
pleased  her.  When  one  is  at  Rome  one  does  as  Romans  do.  After 
alL  Mr.  Bartels,  propriety  is  all  a  mere  question  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, i«  it  not?  Whatever  may  be  one's  pet  wickedness,  if  he  travels 
far  ( n oM^h  around  the  world  he  is  preUy  sure  to  find  a  place  where  it 
will  couut  as  a  virtue." 

Ax^\  you  a  wee  hit  heterodox?^ 

"  I  suppose  you  think  one  need  only  stay  at  home  snd  employ  a 
lawyer,  to  whitewash  his  sins  anywhere. 

Donald  laugl!e<],  ;i  goixl  deal  amused  with  this  hit  at  iiis  professiOQ. 
**  And  do  you  propose  to  oOer  me  a  retainer  ?"  he  gayly  demanded. 

"  That  would  be  a  ease  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  wouldn't  it? 
I  think  I  would  do  beitor  to  go  looking  for  that  appredative  ooni- 
moni^  where  my  partionlar  peocadilloeB  woold  place  me  on  a  pedestal 
in  popular  esteem. 

"Ah,  you  will  go  to  heaven,"  sighed  Donald. 

"  Don't  be  sacrilegious,  my  boy,'*  drawing  a  long  fiioe.  "  And,  by 
the  way,  when  do  you  start  for  over  the  range,  in  a  terrestrial  way, 
yoQieelves?" 

"  Our  aunt  Martha  is  coming,  and  our  plan.s  are  all  spilt  into  oon- 
«omm^,  so  to  speak,"  with  a  rueful  &ee.  His  disappointment  was  veiy 
real. 

"And  Mr.  Bartels  is  going  without  me,"  supplemented  Anita, 
smilingly. 

"  What !  going  fay  himself?"  with  most  frank  surprise.  "  I  did 
not  know  that  you  ever  trnsteil  him  out  of  your  sight*"  Even  Donald 
moved  rtsstlt^ssly  under  this  eharaet(^ri--tir'  onndor. 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  ligluly  protested.  "  Mrs.  Bartels 
hss  such  extravagant  oon6denoe  in  my  capacity  for  taking  care  of  my- 
self that  she  is  continually  devising  schemes  to  be  rid  of  me.  She  has 
a  fiesh  one  on  the  tapis  now,  but  I  do  vnolt  propose  to  humor  her  in  it." 

"  But  I  shall  enlist  the  doctor  on  my  side  in  this  cas^  and  he  will 
tell  yon  that  you  nnist  go  :  will  you  no^  Dr.  Kogers?'' 

*'  Certainly  1  will,  to  oblige  you." 
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^We  will  even  make  np  the  preeoription  oaradves,  and  foioe  the 

dose  down  his  throat  if  neoessary/  laughed  Mrs.  Rogers,  an  audacious 
light  in  the  eyes  coqtiettishly  liftol  to  meot  the  glauce  of  her  host. 
^' We  will  see  that  he  goes,  even  if  it  compels  us  to  go  and  take  him 
ourselves." 

"Ah,  if  yoa  only  would  I"  murmared  Donald,  with  his  sweet, 
almost  effeminate  smile.  Just  so  he  had  smiled  Anita's  heart  away 
upon  a  time,  when  she  had  thought  the  rate  tendmiess  of  it  onljr 

roused  into  life  at  her  glauce.  hiiil  crnwii  wiser  since,  discovering 
that  aU  Uiese  smiles  of  such  auuny  t^oitncss  were  as  impartial  as 
heaven's  own  sunshme  upon  whom  they  fell,  meaning  no  more  than 
the  ngliest  grin  of  another  man.  But,  although  she  knew  how  little  it 
implied,  she  oonld  not  restrain  a  quick  impmse  toward  jealous  anger 
when  she  saw  that  caressing;  glance  falling  upon  another  woman. 

"Don't  you  think,  Anita,  that  you  ;up  ;i  little — well,  just  a  little 

Siiiilyziug  in  your  manner  to  that  poor  little  woman?"  hazarded 
onald,  when  their  guests  were  gone. 
"  I  think  that  I  make  a  very  painful  effbrt  to  be  nice  to  herj*' 
coldly,  moving  to  go  in-doora.   "I  don't  admire  your  finend,  yon 
know,  Don." 

" And  why  shonid  yon  not?"  with  go<«l-humore<i  r^soning".  "I 
have  told  you  how  awfully  kind  she  was  to  me  when  I  had  moun- 
tain fev«r.  If  she  did  not  omctly  save  mj  life,  she  at  least  did  all 
that  she  ct^uld  to  make  life  worth  the  living  through  that  misenble 

time.  I  am  under  an  immense  obligation  to  her  on  that  score,  and  I 
can  neither  forget  nor  ignore  it.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  that, 
Kita,  aud  to  please  me,  if  for  no  other  reason,  try  to  see  the  good  there 
is  in  her." 

*'I  would  need  Diogenes's  lantern,"  interpolated  his  wife. 

'5 She  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  little  women  on  earth.   There  k 

not  an  atom  of  harm  in  her,"  added  Donald,  warmly. 

"Then  wliv  does  she  force  upon  {>e()[)le  such  a  different  impression 
ot  herV"  demanded  Anita,  sharply,  leaning  back  i^inst  the  door  with 
an  air  of  soomlhl  weariness  of  the  subject.  "Why  ninst  she  have 
amne  man  besides  her  husband  ibrever  dangling  after  her 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  Alcibiades  cut  the  dogs*  tails  off,  perhaps, 
— to  give  people  something  to  talk  ahonr,"  nnwonte<l  irritation  in  his 
voice.  "Your  allegation  is  a  little  intemperate  all  the  same,  my  dear. 
The  men  whom  you  charge  with  dangling  after  Mrs.  Rogers  are  her 
husband's  friends,  who  are  more  particularly  dangling  after  mm,  if  you 
want  to  use  that  word.  They  are  jolly,  hospitable  people,  who  euter- 
taln  dplirrhtftilly,  in  a  frw  and  oa?y  way,  and  their  house  is  naturally 
popular  with  all  the  boys;  and  t!':u  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mrs. 
Eogers's  crimes.  Other  women,  whose  evil  imaginations  prove  them 
not  a  tithe  as  pure  as  she,  are  full  of  spiteful  jealousies,  ana  yoa  listen 
to  all  their  idle  tattle  because — well,"  slipping  his  arm  around  her  as 
they  passed  into  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  "of  course  I  can  guess  the 
main  ground  of  yonr  pn^jtidice  a<j:;ain.st  her.  Yon  cannot  forgive  the 
poor  little  woman  beaiu^e  u  few  vulgar  gossips  once  countnl  me  among 
her  satellites.   But  that  was  such  a  long  time  ago,  deui, — a  mere  myth 
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of  a  by-gone  age.  And/'  with  a  light  laugh,  bending  to  kiss  her, 
"florelj  you  am  affoid  to  fofget  il^  sweetheut;  beeniM  it  nenr  can  be 
BudaguD^ 

n. 

Let  no  man  delude  himself  with  the  thoueht  that  controlling  pas- 
sion nmy  ever  purge  from  a  woman's  heart  all  memory  of  his  offiUMjes 

against  her.  Forgive  she  may  in  ezoeediDg  tenderness,  but  never  will 
she  forget  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  man  she  loves,  the  passing  jean 

will  hut  '^ivf'  her  tinio  to  rememlwr. 

Tliut  Mrs.  Rogers  shuuld  have  been  talke<l  about,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  that  pregnant  phrase,  would  have  sufficiently  damned  her 
in  the  eyes  of  Mn.  fiartels,  who  had  been  edocated  in  most  wholesome 
awe  of  Mrs.  Grundv.  To  her  the  veiee  of  the  people  was  as  the  voice 
of  GfHl  inrlrvnil.  But  t!tnt  this  nnconscionable  litfir-  coqiirtte  should 
have  drawn  Donald  Burtcis  with  her  into  the  iiiaristrora  of  vulgar 
gossip  was,  to  the  wife,  an  otleuoe  never  to  be  condoned. 

Kowhore  does  the  scanda]*mong^r  so  ionrish,  and  nowhere  is  he  so 
merdlesB  in  his  condemnations,  as  in  those  frontier  communities  where 
the  untrammelled  condition  of  society  in  its  early  days  has  served  up  so 
mnoh  liighly-spuHvI  soandal  as  to  have  deve)o{>e(1  a  morbid  in«itiate 
npjK-'tite  for  that  sort  of  pabulum.  Insensibly,  :ls  he  listens,  the  purest- 
minded  grows  to  rt^rd  his  neighbor  witli  sceptical  eyes,  feeling  that  to 
give  to  anybody  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  is  the  part  of  oharity  rather  than 
sound  sense.  People  will  have  something  to  talk  about ;  nor,  so  long 
ns  they  are  amused,  are  they  disposed  to  trmible  themselves  witli  any 
too  painstaking  discrimination  between  facta  and  fiction.  Oii  bono  f 
A  lie  may  be  but  the  truth  disguised;  and  surely  people  would  be 
driven  to  sore  extremity  for  talk  if  every  black  imp  or  scandal  must  be 
stripped  of  its  domino  of  ingenious  fabrication.  And  thus,  with  all  the 
fertility  of  unclean  imaginations,  Orodelpin'a  gossiijxxl  of  Mrs.  Rogers, 
w!iilo  sti!l  op^'tnng  their  diw>!-s  to  her  for  lier  hiisbuiul's  i^ake  ;  for,  just 
as  wnxhally  as  they  disapproved  his  wife,  every IxkIv  liketl  the  doctor, 
perhaps  partly  in  unconscious  effort  to  atone  for  the  neglect  they  ac- 
oordea  him  in  thdr  ailments.  For  the  old  school  of  medicine  had  as 
firm  a  hold  upon  popular  prgudiee  orthodoxy  in  religion.  They 
liked  their  jihvsical  as  well  as  spiritual  liealini;  in  f^fT^'s  lai^  and 
strong.  Dr.  llogers  was  a  homceopath,  with  quite  radical  theories  as 
to  high  dilution ;  and,  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  looked,  moreover, 
young,  and,  infereotially,  ioezperienoed.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that 
the  successful  physician  must  never  appear  young. 

Donald  Bartels  was  not  given  to  confidences  regarding  his  ante- 
nuptial amours,  which  tradition  said  had  Ix-en  many, — not  alone  from 
a  sense  of  honor  toward  tiii»se  who  had  accorded  liim  favor,  l)ut  that, 
in  his  utter  absorption  in  the  one  great  passion  of  his  life,  all  tliat  came 
before  it  seemed  sunk  into  utter  notliingneas.  In  a  prudent  impulse  to 
forestall  the  tz:os.-ips,  however,  he  had  told  his  wif«'  all  the  story  of  his 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Rogers.  It  was  a  bald  littU-  taK-,  only  worth  the 
telling  Ijecause  of  the  mountain  of  talk  that  iiad  Ivcn  luiilt  up  from  the 
mole-hill  of  fact.   The  Kogerses  hud  simply  made  iiim  welcome  to  their 
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booeey  in  the  mudfeotod  hoepitalilj  they  ertended  to  all  mankind.  In 

his  bachelor  loneUneBS  he  had  found  it  remarkably  pleasant  to  be  in- 

vited  to  tea,  to  plaj  croquet  in  the  summer  twilight,  and  take  a  hniul 
at  whist  on  a  winter  night.  And  when,  one  day,  the  doctor  had  found 
him  tossing  in  the  misery  of  mountain  fever,  Mrs.  iiogm  had  promptly 
come  to  his  dreary  boardiug-place,  bringitig  delioades  to  tempt  back  his 
appetite,  and  books  to  amuse,  her  visits  bringing  more  life  and  cheer 
into  the  darkened  room  than  all  her  husband's  peUets  and  pow  1  r  . 
That  the  world  had  af>er\vard  tn11f'<^  him  her  lover  wn«i  to  Donald 
Bartels  always  a  sufficient  refutation  oi  all  other  gcssip  about  her  :  the 
caiumuy  was  so  absolutely  uofounded  in  tlie  one  instance,  it  proved 
how  easily  the  pow  little  woman  might  be  maligued  under  other  ciz^ 
enmstanoes. 

"Yet  at  that  very  time  yon  were  engajjcd  to  me  I"  exclaimcHl  Anita^ 
in  a  voice  of  eloquent  reproach,  when  she  had  listened  to  the  tale. 

**  But  what  of  that  ?"  criwi  l)ouald,  honestly  puzzled.  "  I  have 
told  you  there  was  nothing  in  it, — not  the  ghost  of  a  flirtation.  Why/' 
as  one  who  would  offer  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ,  "  I 
never  kissed  the  woman, — never  even  pressed  her  hand  beyond  the 
limit  of  an  ordinary  how-do-you-do." 

Anita  stare<l  at  him  with  wide-eyed  horror.  "  As  if  I  could  hint 
at  such  a  thing  I"  reddening  angrily.  As  if  I  could  tliink  it  pos- 
iiblft  that  you  shonld  F* 

Wel(  you  seemed  to  think  there  must  have  been  some  awful  de- 
velopments about  it,"  laughing  inconsequentially.  "  And  that  sort  of 
tlilmj;  is  supposed  to  be  rather  connnoTily  done,  I  believe.  I  did  not 
know  but  your  imagination  was  running  ou  borao  such  line." 

*'  Of  you.  Don  ?"  a  little  choke  in  her  voice,  "  I  would  not  im- 
agine suflfa  things  of  you;  I  would  not  give  myself  the  torment  of- 
such  thoughts,  until  I  was  oompdied.  But  your  suggestion  seems  to 
prove  that  such  things  were  possible, — that  you  migut  have  enjoyetl 
these  little  familiarities,  w  commonhj  done"  with  a  scornful  quiver  of 
the  nostrils,  regarding  itim  keenly,  had  you  but  cared  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities.  Your  tone  impyes  that  It  was  no  un- 
reasonable prudery  on  her  part  tliat  hindered. 

Donald  laughed  rather  confusedly.  If  he  had  sometimes  fancied 
that  Mrs.  Rr^n?  perhaps  cared  more  for  him  than  strict  tluty  to  her 
lord  allowetl,  he  had  never  thought  of  blaming  himself  in  the  matter, 
and,  flattered  in  his  heart,  neither  had  he  any  i<.ica  of  condemnation 
for  her.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to 
both  that  nothing  more  had  come  of  iC  And  Anita's  jealous,  exclu- 
sive love,  grudging  that  even  his  name  should  have  been  associated 
with  that  of  another  woman,  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"How  you  do  jump  at  oonolusioos,  child he  testily  retoited. 
"Oan't  you  giye  the  poor  woman  the  benefit  of  a  donbt  even  when  she 
is  prov«l  innocent?" 

But  the  proof  was  by  no  means  clear  to  Mrs.  Bartels's  mind,  although 
phe  made  an  effort  to  veneer  her  manner  with  a  certain  cold  cordiality 
when  circumstances  threw  her  into  the  society  of  Mrs.  Roger?;  for  the 
Argufi-eyed  world  must  not  see  in  her  attitude  any  hint  ol  jealousy 
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m  dislike,  to  pfop  np  tiie  M  tales  and  set  -ibe  tongaes  wagging 

again. 

Donald  came  bome  iate  to  dinner  on  the  daj  after  the  Bogeraes' 

evening  call. 

I  am  willing  to  be  forgiven,"  he  exclaimed,  in  laughing  apology, 
as  he  unfolded  his  napkin.  Anita,  like  most  good  honsekeep^s,  was 
nevw  pleased  when  a  nioe  dinner  was  spoiled  by  waiting.  "Dr.  Bogeia 
came  around  to  the  office  and  detained  me.  He  has  taken  jon  at  TOOT 
word,  and  wantiH  me  to  go  up  to  Lake  Park  with  him.'* 

*'  Yes  ?"  listlessly,  seemingly  absorbed  in  counting  the  peas  she  was 
sennnff* 

**  r  must  say  I  was  tempted,'*  he  carelessly  continued.  ''Bc^rs  is 
such  a  jolly  good  fellow.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  I  would  rather 
{TO  witli  on  such  a  trip, — barring  yourself,  Dofia  Anita.  If  I  had  not 
liopeci  yuu  would  change  your  mind,  and  go  after  all,  X  think  I  would 
have  come  very  near  saying  *  yes'  to  him." 

<<But  I  shall  not  change  my  mind/*  ehakine  her  head,  with  a  slow 
smile*  She  was  not  pleased  with  this  new  plan.  Perhaps  she  had 
never  seriously  expected  him  to  take  her  nt  her  word  -m-j]  without 
her:  it  is  so  easy  to  feel  maguauimotis  when  it  may  cost  nothiiic^  but 
words.  Certainly  she  had  never  thought  to  see  the  liogers  family 
represented  in  her  place. 

*'  Carlton*'— this  was  his  partner,  who  had  been  ailing  for  a  day  or 
two—"  will  be  around  to-morrow  all  right,  he  told  me  this  morning; 
and  there  is  nothiiiff  to  do  nt  the  office  just  row.  «nyway.  I  could  get 
away  for  a  week  or  twu  wcU  as  not.  Tt  f-ef^ms  like  flying  in  the  mce 
of  Providence  to  let  such  an  opportunity  go  by,  indeetl.  I  say,"  bright- 
ening with  Ids  thought,  bat  stul  Tegardin|f  her  donbtfally,  **  I  might  go 
•with  Rogers,  and  Uien,  if  your  interestmg  aunt  fails  to  show  np,  you 
might  come  up  the  last  of  the  week  and  join  us." 

And  Mis.  Bogera^— is  she  going  f*  with  a  sudden  flush  on  her 
cheeks. 

^Of  conrse  I  shoiild  have  known  better  than  to  have  considered 
the  plan  for  a  moment  if  she  were,"  with  a  sharp  tinge  of  saressm  in 

his  voice.  She  is  going  to  visit  some  fnends  on  a  ranch,  a  few  miles 
east  of  here,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then  me<*t  Roirers  at  the  Park^ 
he  told  me.    They  have  hire^l  a  cabin  there  for  September.** 

Oh  I"  with  an  evident  accession  of  interest.  And  when  did  you 
plan  to  go?" 

«  We  did  not  plan  to  go  at  all "  good-humoredly  smiling,  bat  with 

an  obvious  shadow  of  disappointment  on  his  face.  "  Rogers  proposed 
that  we  should  tnrt  to-morrow  morning  ^rly,  [jo  on  horseback,  get  up 
to  Lost  Creek  about  n(X>n,  tii^h  there  through  the  afternoon,  put  up  at 
Longman's  ranch  for  the  night,  and  on  to  the  Park  the  next  morning. 
Bat  of  coarse  I  did  not  serioosly  think  of  going.'* 

Anita  knew  what  this  trip  meant  to  him,  who  loved  the  freedom 
of  the  wnof]^  with  t!ir  ardor  of  a  whool-boy,  to  whom  tront-fishinp  wrvs 
the  only  punsuit  woilljy  the  name  of  sport.  And  why  should  he  be 
denied  this  pleasure,  which  might  yield  him  such  rich  returns  in  health- 
fillness  as  well  f  Donahl'a  fair^  blond  face  looked  pallid  where  he  sat 
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in  flbadow;  eudy  he  needled  the  tonie  of  the  woods.  Anita's  heart 
smote  her  with  swift  oompancdon  for  her  ungenerous  hesitancy. 

"  But  why  should  700  not  go?"  she  asked,  with  qoiok  kindness. 

"  Rfrausp,  from  yonr  face,  I  don't  believe  you  want  rac  to,"  with 
hia  sunny  laugh.  "  It  is  very  flattering.  Ann,  besides,  I  don't  care 
anything  about  goingwithout  you,  anyway."  Anita's  glance  fell  upon 
him  like  a  oaress.  For  bat  a  dead  on  her  fiuse  he  would  throw  aside 
this  pleasnre  without  a  second  thought  How  tender  he  was  of  her  1— 
how  un^selfish  !    But  could  she  not,  on  her  side,  be  as  generous? 

"  Rnt  you  are  quite  wrong,"  she  eagerly  protested.  "Yon  do  not 
know  my  tacc  yet,  dear,  if  it  can  deceive  you  like  that*  Of  course  I 
want  you  to  go  ;  and  I  am  delighted  at  this  opportunity  for  you.  As 
yon  saj,  yon  oonld  not  have  a  more  desirable  oompanioa  than  Br* 
ttogers  for  sudi  an  onttng,  and  I  shall  insist  npon  year  going  with 

"If  I  could  only  have  you  with  me  !"  regaitUng- her  wistfully. 

"But  you  will  have  the  grand  mountain-scenery,  tiie  cool,  gurgling 
trout-brooks,  and  the  breath  of  the  pines, — ample  oompeosation  ffxt 
80  small  a  loss." 

"  It  would  spoil  it  all  to  think  of  you  here  alone." 

Anitn  fame  around  the  table,  and,  drawing  his  head  back,  prRssed 
a  kisa  on  the  cheek,  where  the  flesh  was  soft  and  fair  as  that  of  a  girL 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  with  a  tender  little  laugh,  "  you  remind  me 
of  one  CnsBus  roropey,  about  whom  I  was  reading  this  morning,  who 
was,  aooording  to  Fronde,  so  good  and  beautiful,  and  so  delightful  to 
women  withHl,  tlint  thov  all  long<Ml  to  bite  him?" 

"  Oh,  thankij  awfully,"  laughijigly  feeling  in  his  pocket  as  though 
to  settle  the  soore.  "  What  do  yon  want  for  it?" 

I  want  yon  to  Usten  to  reason,  vmy  amado,  I  want  you  to  aoQC|it 
the  mountain  plan  as  a  setded  thing,  without  further  argument.  And 
I  shall  not  be  alone  if  you  eo.  Auntie  is  likely  to  be  here  in  a  day  or 
two,  you  know ;  or,  if  she  does  not  come,  I  could  go  up  the  last  of  the 
week,  and  join  you  at  the  Park,  as  you  suggested." 

"  And  will  you  ? — you  dear  girl  I"  tenderly  drawing  her  to  him. 
**  And  you  will  not  get  blue  andlonely  through  the  long  days,  if  she 
does  not  come  ?   You  will  not  be  sorry  that  yon  sent  me  away?" 

"Sorry!"  her  face  glowinc:  with  the  nnconwion??  eloquence  of 
strong  pas<ion  :  "  how  conid  1  grudge  you  any  ])Iea.'*ure,  when  I  love 
you  so?  How  could  1  be  lonely,  knowing  you  happy  in  good  com- 
pany? Ah,  no,  sweetheart,"  rubbing  her  cheek  soflly  against  his^ 
never,  for  a  momeot,  let  me  seem  to  be  a  drag  upon  your  pleasure. 
Tour  happinera  must  always  be  reflected  in  my  heart ;  and  whatever 
enjoyment  may  como  to  you  can  only  make  me  unselfishly  glnd." 

And  slie  thought  she  meant  it,  every 'word.  It  would  seem  that 
the  recording  augel  .should  have  smiles  in  turn,  as  well  as  tears,  for  the 
fi>ifaIeB  of  human  nature. 

m. 

Two-thirds  of  the  warm  summer  day  Anita  had  spent  in  the  hot 

kitrhrri,  doing  up"  wild  plums;  and  now,  her  weariness  sustained  by 
a  comforting  sense  of  duty  done;,  she  was  prepared  to  enjoy  a  well- 
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earned  rest,  in  the  large  hammuck  that  was  swung  acrods  the  shaded 
sittine-room. 

The  ioibovation  of  tbb  hammook  in  the  home,  witih  ita  soneBtion 

of  tropical  indoleiK)e,  would  be  a  thing  to  stir  up  Aunt  Ifarth^  most 
outepokpn  disapproval,  the  iiioee  reflected,  as  she  slowly  swayed  herself 
back  and  forth  with  the  t<x^  of  one  slippered  foot.  Ah.  wr^ll,  she  was 
now  Mrs.  Barteb,  and  this  was  her  own  home,  thank  heaven  1 — with  a 
thrill  of  enltatioo  at  the  thought.  It  was  for  her  to  aaj  how  ha 
house  should  be  arrenged, — Uantrf  anqMakaUe,  after  the  lepranon 
of  her  girl! kI. 

Notwithstan(iing;  her  brave  faee  to  Ponnld,  Anita  was  by  no  means 
well  pleased  at  the  })ro8[>ecl  ot  eiitertaiiiiug  this  ki?i«woman,  whose 
goodness,  not  at  all  uuoonmiuu  in  its  type,  carried  a  ia^h  tor  all  whose 
idea^  or  methods  differed  from  her  own.  She  woold  have  her  nose  in 
evefj  crack,  seeking  an  outlet  for  her  restless  fussinese,  and  a  finger  in 
every  pie,  with  frankest  and  most  pongent  eritioism  i^on  the  oompo- 
eltion  of  the  pasty. 

The  Van  Zandt  family,  of  whom  Miss  Martha  complaoently 
counted  henelf  chief,  had  never  anite  outgrown  the  habit  of  regarding 
Anita  as  a  brand  snatched  fitsm  the  burning.  Her  &tber  had  been  the 
black  sheep  of  the  flock,  who  had  capped  the  climax  of  his  erratic 
career  by  marrying  and  settling  in  Mexico.  There  he  had  li\'^ed  hap- 
pily encnigh,  on  the  great  hacienda  of  his  father-in-law,  until  Anita 
was  ten  years  old,  when  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  died  in 
an  hour,  while  his  adoring  wife,  who  since  her  beaatlfhl  eyes  had  first 
rested  upon  him  had  never  been  content  with  him  ont  of  her  sight, 
soon  found  in  a  fever  a  path  to  follow  him.  Tt  was  at  this  point  that 
her  New  York  relative  came  forwar  l  and  res<Mied  the  unwilling  little 
Anita  from  the  ignorant  bliss  of  supposing  that  life  was  simply  given 
to  live  and  love  and  be  happy.  Each  Van  Zandt  woman — and  there 
were  five  sistent,  married  and  single— heroically  resolved  to  be  a 
mother  to  the  onbappy  child,  who  narrowly  escaped  the  proverbial  fate 
of  the  broth  coneocttxl  by  too  many  cooks.  It  was  tacitly  accepted  that 
all  <!ie  sins  of  the  father  had  descended  upon  the  child,  together  with 
awlui  possibilities  of  others,  more  to  be  dreaded  because  but  half  im- 
agined, from  that  dark  miztare  of  Spanish  blood  that  glowed  in  her 
tawny  face ;  and  five  moral  strait-jackets,  of  different  cut,  were  deter- 
minedly devised  to  fit  t!»e  case.  The  sweet,  dreamy  religion  of  her 
motlu  r,  half  superstition  bnt  wholly  devout,  was  a  field  over  which  all 
the  Van  Zandt  missionary  zeal  felt  bound  to  ride  rouglisiiod;  and  the 
bewildered  child  was  converted  to  orthodoxy  as  relentlessly  as  one  race 
of  her  forefathers  had  been  driven  to  accept  the  religion  of  the  cross  and 
yield  u])  (heir  golden  Idols  at  the  zealous  sword-point  of  the  Other. 
Five  busy  i)ralns  were  contfriTmlly  at  work  contriving  schemes  to  com- 
bat the  old  Adam  of  indolence  which  was  assume<l  to  have  8|>ecial 
dominion  over  tlie  Mexican  temperament ;  and  the  old  saw  as  to  the 
provision  of  Satan  for  idle  handB  was  tirdessly  dinned  in  her  ears  as 
reason  for  the  w^ryiug  treadmill  of  duties  in  which  she  was  always 
driven.  And,  altogether,  they  labored  for  her  good  so  unceasingly, 
and  to  such  purpose^  that  when  Anita  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  she 
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graduated  from  school  with  many  honors,  and  her  education  was  aa- 
imned  to  be  flniahed,  even  the  Van  Zandt  ladies  began  to  regard  their, 
work  with  gratuhitoiy  oomplacenoy.   Anita  was  a  most  aooomplished 

young;  woman,  am!  rotic<?<leu  to  be  a  creclit  to  her  father's  tribe  despite 
her  despisetl  foreign  blood.  She  had  grown  fairer,  too,  her  warm, 
creamy  skin  just  touched  with  piuk,  like  the  flush  on  a  half-opened  tea- 
rose,  glowing  warmer  and  brighter  when  her  ftm  Jdndkd  into  beauty 
in  the  fire  of  interest  or  ezdtement.  But  it  nevBr  entered  the  head  of 
the  matteiM>r-faQt  five^  who  quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  her  well- 
beinp,  and  who  were  proud  of  her  in  their  way,  to  think  of  loving  the 
dark-fami  girl,  with  her  stormy,  tropical  temjwr. 

And  Anit«^  looking  back  to  the  summer-laud  of  her  childhood, 
where  die  slow-moving  folk  always  had  time  for  sweet  ooartesf  and 
tender  words,  and  women  seemed  to  live  bat  to  be  loved,  felt  her  life 
dry  and  Ftarverl,  a  troubled,  colorless  dream,  until  Donald  had  come, 
like  the  prince  of  tiie  fairy-tale,  to  bid  her  wake  to  love  and  life.  That 
had  been  two  years  a^o ;  and  now  for  a  y^r  and  a  half  they  had  been 
married,  until  this  tune  never  separated  for  more  than  a  dav.  But 
it  was  twst  now,  by  lar,  Anita  rqwated  to  herself,  with  a  litde  sigh: 
Donald,  with  all  his  sunny  good  natur^  would  be  driven  mad  bj  Aunt 
Martha.  If  oirly  she  would  r^>nie  at  once,  and  get  the  visi^  in  part  at 
least,  well  over  before  Donald  came  home ! 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  brought  her  eagerly  to  her  feet.  It  might 
be  a  telQj;ram  from  tiie  dreaded  gnest,  8he  had  not  thought.of  hear- 
ing from  Donald  this  first  day,  when  he  had  not  been  ten  hours  goo^ 
bat  a  ranchman  had  brought  her  a  note  from  him. 

"  Oh,  where  did  you  see  Mr.  Bartels?  What  was  he  doin^?  Had 
he  caught  any  trout?"  breathlessly  burling  the  questions  at  the  aston- 
ished mau,  her  face  aglow  with  delight. 

The  man  stared  and  grinned.  Hjs  woman — as,  after  the  buoolio 
style  of  the  West,  be  denominated  the  faded,  spiritlesB  creature  whom 
an  inscrutable  Providence  had  ]v  rtuittc<l  him  to  wear  out  with  work 
and  child-lK'aring — was  not  given  to  any  such  unreasouiag  ebullitions 
of  excitement.  He  thought  it  quite  childish  and  feeble-minded,  indeed, 
but,  so  long  as  it  did  not  emanate  from  his  woman,  amnsiug  withal. 
In  the  different  codes  which  men  devise  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their 
own  and  their  neighbors'  wivesy  the  latter  will  generally  be  fi>and  the 
more  elastic  and  liTKM-;il. 

"Wall,  I  met  'm  uj>  nigh  Longman's,  long  about  noon,  V  they 
hedn't  done  no  fishin'  vet.  They  was  moseyin'  on  to  Longman's  for 
grab.  They  say  the  fis^in's  'way  up  this  year^''  he  added,  mediCatiTely, 
turning  to  go;  ''but  I  ain't  keupin'  esses  on  trout  myself.  Dried 
herrin'  is  gc^  enough  for  me,  and  lots  easier  to  ketoh/'  with  a  parting 
grin,  as  he  ambled  off. 

The  note  proved  to  be  no  mere  after-thought  of  tenderness  on 
Donald's  part    It  was  alt(^thar  practical  and  to  the  point : 

"Dear  Nita,— 

"  r  forgot  my  field-ghMB.  Plenf^e  ?^cnd  it  OfVWT  to  HrS.  Boffers,  who 
will  aee  that  1  get  it.  Hastily,  I)ON." 
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Bat  of  oooiw  fliefe  had  been  no  time  for  philandering,  Anita  dis- 
anoointedly  reflected.  He  had  aoiawled  his  request  on  the  back  of  an 
OKI  letter  wliilo  tho  mnchtnan.  no  doiil)t.  impatiently  waited.  Nata* 
rally,  be  could  not  till  the  page  with  love-making;. 

She  decided  that  she  would  do  Donald's  errand  herself,  partly  be- 
caoae  at  the  moment  there  was  nobody  available  to  aend,  bat  more  to 
tatiflfy  an  unacknowledged  cmiarily  to  know  what  especial  means  of 
communication  Mrs.  Ro^rs,  who  was  to  visit  on  a  ranch  in  another 
(I i taction,  might  eniov  with  the^se  ramblers  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
subtle  distinctions  ol  ili^  fetninine  mind  a  certain  degree  of  friendly 
intimacy  is  suggested  in  "Just  running  in,  witliout  stopping  to  dress,'' 
m  one  friend  says  to  another,  in  baff-apology  for  the  call  in  oottoii 
gown.  Mrs.  Rogers,  in  her  easy  way,  might  vimt  Mrs.  Bartels  in  this 
wise ;  but  Mrs.  Bartels  wa?  stately  and  unappmadiable  in  her  elegant 
toilet  when  she  went  to  ^  Mrs.  RogprH, 

Dr.  Rogers's  residence  was  in  rooms  adjoining  his  offio^  on  the 
main  street  of  the  towiu  althongh  somewhat  remow  horn,  the  bosmess 
centra  Mrs.  Bartels  mand  the  small  woman  eodUy  enaconeed  on  the 
door- steps,  laiily  waving  a  palmpleaf  tuL 

"  Have  yon  come  to  mingle  your  tears  with  mine?**  she  called  out, 
as  soon  as  Mrn.  Bartels  was  within  sound  of  her  voice.  "  It  is  Rmother- 
ing  in  the  bouse ;  but  I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  iuviie 
yon  to  spread  year  black  laoe  on  the  dooivstep.  How  did  you  ever 
set  ooange  to  put  it  on,  sudi  a  day  as  this  indolently  scrambling  to 
her  feet  and  holding  open  the  screen  door.  Mrs.  Bartels  shaddered  at 
the  tone  of  familiar  good-fellowship. 

"  I  won't  consign  you  to  aiiphyxia,"  .she  said,  with  a  chili  smile. 
"  I  have  only  come  on  an  errand,  and  I  cannot  stay.  I  have  a  small 
paclnee  for  Mr.  Bartels,  which  he  said  yoa  would  see  that  he  received*" 
Oh,  thoDi  be  told  you  bow  they  persuaded  me  to  change  my  plana 
af  the  l:i«t  moment  and  tag  after  them  ?  Doc.  found  that  he  could  have 
tin  (  il  II  v'l'jhi  now,  and  nothing  would  df)  hut  I  must  pack  up  and 
go.  He  never  can  be  persuaded  to  go  anywliere  without  me.  I  tell 
him  it  woald  be  a  good  deal  better  if  he  would  be  aa  sensible  aa  yoor 

husband." 

"  Unless  Mr.  Bartels  went  withont  me  now,  it  would  liave  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  gon<^  ni  all,"  bis  wife  explained,  her  manner 
a  de<>;ree  more  chill.  I  am  ex|K><'ting  a  visit  tromanaunt;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  go  with  him. 

"  Oeiiainly, — I  understand,"  with  her  brilliant  smile.  "  And  I  tell 
the  doctor  that  a  sensible  man  should  be  glad  to  escape  from  his  wife 
sometimr^  :  it  breaks  up  the  monotony." 

Mrs.  Bartels  moved  restlessly,  turxung  as  if  to  go.  "  And  are  yoa 
going  soon  ?" 

"  To-morrow.  I  am  going  to  drive  up  with  CShristme,-— my  girl, 
—the  cart  loaded  up  with  boxes  and  budgets  like  an  emigrant  outfit. 
The  boys  will  fish  m  the  m min^,  and  wait  for  us  at  Sunset  Golch, 
where  we  are  going  to  c(H>k  our  trout  over  a  camp-fire  and  have  a  joUy 

pioiic  dinner.    80  awfully  sorry  you  cau't  bo  with  as," 

Thanks,  '  with  a  shadowy  smile.    "But^  since  Mr.  Bartels  will 
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be  there,  caii't  I  add  to  your  load  a  luDcheon  for  him  Unspeakably- 
hateful  the  thought  that  Douald  must  partake  of  this  womaD^s 
nit. 

No,  indeed ;  don't  think  of  it  I  have  prepared  an  abondaiice  of 
everything ;  and  I  have  triod  to  remember  the  things  that  Mr.  Bartels 
nsed  to  like.  Wc  once  thouglit  ourselves  quite  well  informed  as  to  his 
tastes,  you  know,"  with  her  i-aiele.s.s,  ciiild-like  smilo.  "and  I  su|>|K>'ifi 
it  is  safe  to  a;3«»ume  Liiat  he  has  not  outgrown  ail  iii^  old  iikmgs,  a  ikixit 
emphasis  oo  the  **  all." 

If  the  visitor  winced  under  this  reminiscenoe,  it  was  not  apparent. 
"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  recall  hia  tiistes,"  she  said,  sim^jr, ba^ 
indeed,  I  would  prefer  to  lolieve  you  of  this  trouble." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  relieved, — thanks,''  with  a  little  wiiful 
laneh.  am  glad  to  do  so  much,  don't  jou  know,  for  the  sake  of 
'aald  lang  sjne.'  It  will  not  be  the  fint  ptonie  dinner  that  BCr.  Barteb 
has  eaten  wtth  us." 

"You  are  quite  too  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Barteln,  stiffly,  tiinung  to  gO. 
**  Good-evening,  and  tiumks  for  yonr  care  of  the  package." 

"And  no  message  for  Mr.  Bartels?"  in  a  tone  of  innocent  raillery. 

know  he  will  aoonse  me  of  cheating  him  out  of  it,  if  you  do  not 
give  me  one." 

"Give  hira  ray  love,  please,"  turning  back  slowly,  "and  tell  him 
that  he  mn^t  onjov  himself  enough  to  oounterbalance  my  loes  and 
londiness  witiiout  him." 

**  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  that,"  with  a  significant  little  nod,  her 
nd  lipsy  moist  like  a  child's,  onrling  in  laughter.  '*  He  will  have  a 
good  time.  Of  course,"  she  added,  with  a  sweet  air  of  innocent  oor> 
diality,  "we  shall  keep  hira  with  ns  at  the  Park." 

"  By  no  means  !"  cried  Mrs.  Bartels,  sharply,  "  He  most  not  think 
of  impeding  on  you  to  such  an  extent  as  that. 

''ImDosingl-^an  old  c^um  like  him!  NonseDBe^  Hn.  Bartels  I 
We  ooala  enjoy  nothing  mor^  tlmn  having  him  with  ns;  and  as  to  any 
trouble  on  his  account,  nobody  knows  anything  about  trouble  at  the 
Park.  We  all  rough  it,  and  have  a  good  time.  Indeed,  we  shall 
insist  on  his  staying  with  us." 

Mrs.  Bartels's  pale  lips  parted  as  if  for  furUiei  protest,  but  sud- 
denly she  tamed  amr  without  a  word.  "Good-by,"  ^e  called  bade 
over  her  shoulder,  with  an  after-thought  <tf  courlesjr,  "  and  a  pleasant 
trip  to  yon." 

Back  again  in  her  own  darkened  home,  she  felt  her  way  slowly  to 
Uie  nearest  chair,  sinking  down  heavily,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her 
ehinraeting  on  heruptunied  palms;  and  the  little  dock  on  the  mantel 
had  struck  the  hour,  the  half-hour,  and  ticked  its  way  round  to  the  point 
of  ringing  out  the  time  again,  while  she  sat  there  motionless  in  the 
shadows,  hjit  and  rrlovos  still  on,  moodily  lost  in  thought. 

So  this  was  the  oiitconie  ol'  her  devotion  and  self-sacrifice, — to  give 
Mrs.  Rogers  opportunity  to  complete  a  half- won  conquest.  Aod  had 
Donald  stooped  to  such  contemptible  planning  as  this?  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  to  visit  on  a  nuich,  he  had  said:  had  he  deliberately  lied  ?  Had 
hfi^  bent  on  going  with  these  people  whom  he  liked,  thought  it  the 
Voi-  XLV  63 
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easiest  and  smoothest  course  to  deceive  the  jealous  wife  iuto  complacent 
oonMQtT 

She  rose  at  last,  weazOy  moving  from  room  to  room,  lighting  the 

lamps  and  drawing  the  curtains.  How  pretty  it  all  was  under  the 
warm,  roge-shadpd  Tie^litfj !  What  boyish  aelight  Donald  had  shown  in 
gratifying  all  iier  modest  wiiiiuH  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  !  Not 
another  home  in  all  the  place  was  half  so  artistic  and  charming.  And 
how  happy  they  bad  beeo  t^ether,  all  those  blessed  months  in  .the  new 
nest  I  How  tenderly  kind  Scmald  had  been  to  her  always  I  Ah,  it 
was  impossible :  he  could  not  poison  their  ha])py  love-life  with  such 
puerile  deception  as  this.  And  suddenly  slie  broke  into  a  happy  laugh. 
Why,  surely  :  Mrs.  Bogers  had  said  that  lier  going  had  not  been  ar- 
ranged antu  the  last  moment  Natnrallv,  Donald  oad  known  nothing 
about  it  when  he  rode  away  from  the  house  that  morning.  He  had 
been  innoQent  c^  any  thought  of  conoealmttit.  If  that  odious  woman 
bad  not  worried  In  r  irito  such  a  temper  she  must  have  understood  and 
exonerated  him  at  once. 

But  the  fact  remained  lliui  he  would  lunch  with  Mrs.  Rogers  on 
the  morrow,  that  he  would  jouroey  on  to  Lake  Park  io  her  company, 
and  that  for  the  next  week  or  two  he  would  be  thrown  more  or  less 
continually  in  the  society  of  that  too  fascinating  little  coquette,  Anita 
could  not  have  dreamt  that  her  impulsive  generosity  was  to  cost  her  so 
dear  as  this. 

But  Douald  mast  not  be  trapped  into  staying  with  these  people; 
and  she  seated  herself  at  her  desk.  It' was  a  long  letter  she  wrote, 
designed  with  tender  art  to  appeal  to  all  his  love  for  her ;  and,  finally, 

in  an  inconsequential  little  post.-crlpt  came  the  real  gist  of  the  matter : 
"  Mrs.  Rogers  told  me  that  she  should  insist  upon  your  staying  with 
them  at  the  l*ark.  AppareuUy  she  is  indifferent  to  the  possibility — 
indeed,  in  that  event,  the  certainly— of  reviving  the  silly  old  gossip 
that  bracketed  year  name  with  hers  once  on  a  time.  It  is  a  comfort 
inexpressible  to  me  to  know  that  you,  dearest,  have  more  discretion,— 
that  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  drawn  into  any  foolishness  of  that 
sort,  for  my  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason.  I  know  tliat  I  need  not  beg 
you  not  to ;  for  when  have  I  ever  had  to  ask  you  to  be  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  me?" 

IV. 

Four  days  had  passed  away.    Four  times  over  again  had  a  weaiy 
old  worid  buttoned  and  unbuttoned,  wakened  and  slept. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  letter  from  Donald,  Anita  had  walked 
down  to  his  office  in  the  afternoon.  There  had  come  hut  a  note  from 
hira,  another  hurried  scrawl,  to  say  tliat  he  had  joined  a  party  which 
was  going  over  the  range,  for  a  tew  days,  to  hunt  bear.  For  Anita 
there  was  a  grain  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  Mrs.  Rogers  was  not 
likely  to  go  hunting  bears,  ahhongh,  indeed,  she  could  believe  her 
capable  of  even  that. 

It  wn'^  fi  elopo,  hot  afternoon,  wh<»n  the  flies  stnek  maddeninglv  to 
pmpiring  humanity.   Mr.  Carlton,  who  had  been  enjoying  his  pipe 
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and  a  magazine  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  scrambling  into  his  coat,  with 
an  ex]>m>sion  of  tnild  martyrdom,  aa  he  came  forward  to  offer  Mrs. 
Barteis  a  chair  anU  a  fan. 

"  And  80  Don  has  really  had  an  adventure  he  be^au,  with  a  lazy 
ohndcle.  He  was  a  most  exoeUent  man^  foil  of  ohantable  kindness 
toward  all  the  world,  but  he  dearly  ,  ed  a  good  dish  of  gossip.  It 
was  hi^  ono  mieeining  vice,  Donald  used  laughinn;ly  to  declare, 
"  What !.  have  yon  not  heanl  ?"  as  Anita  looked  up  in  mute  surprbe. 
"  Noy  I  suppose  he  has  not  had  time  to  write  yet ;  or  perhaps  he  means 
to  keep  it  under  cover :  if  so,  don't  tell  him  that  I  gave  it  awi^,— bat 
really  it  is  too  ^ood  to  keepJ* 

"  Well,  d<Hi  t  keep  it  for  a  moment,  then,"  smiling  perplexedly,  in 
sympathy  with  his  evident  enjoyment.    "  Do  tell  ine  at  once." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Bartels — who  went  away  for  rest  and 
reor^tion,  mind — getting  lost  on  Ute  Peak,  and  wandering  around 
above  timber-line  all  nk^ntf" 

"But  it  is  quite  impossible!"  cried  Anite,  pale  at  die  idea. 
**  Donald  is  over  the  range,  hunting  Ix'ar." 

Carlton  laughed  with  cheerful  incredulity.  "  Hunting  his  grand- 
mother !"  he  cried,  grown  quite  reckl^  of  his  speech  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  news.  "  I  had  it  from  a  fellow  who  was  one  of  the  pai  ty, 
and  wbo  '  saw  him  when  he  done  it^' — as  the  small  boy  averred  in  sap* 
port  of  his  story  of  Jonah's  swallowing  the  wbale.  This  fellow  stopped 
over  for  the  night,  on  his  way  to  Denver,  and  I  had  the  luck  to  run 
across  him  jubt  in  time  to  hear  the  story.  It  apj)ears  the  Rogerses  got 
.  up  a  party  to  ascend  the  Peak,  and  Bartels,  who  is  staying  with  them, 
this  mlow  told  me,  was  one  of  the  crowd.  It  was  rather  late  when 
the  party  started  to  make  the  descent,  and  Mrs.  Begets,  who  was 
rather  nsed  ap,  hang  back,  while  Bartels  was  gallant  enough  to  keep 
her  company.  Somewhere  among  the  boulder-fields  the  rest  of  the 
outfit  got  out  of  sight,  and,  in  trying  a  short  cut  to  overtake  them, 
Bartels  and  Mrs.  Rogers  lost  the  trail,  and  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
themselves  found  till  five  o'dook  the  next  morning.  A  new  version 
of  the  babes  in  the  wood,"  with  a  callous  laugh  at  their  plight,  **  only 
there  were  no  birds  above  timbeT'line  to  cover  them  with  leaves,  worse 
luck  for  them." 

"  You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake  about  this  ?"  Anita's  face  was 
ghastly.  "  This  man  who  UM  you  was  really  one  of  the  party  ?" 

Yes ;  although  he  did  not  really  belong  to  the  Rogers  outfit.  He 
had  engagal  a  guide  to  go  up  the  Peak  by  himself,  when  Dr.  Rogers, 
wanting  the  same  man  for  the  i^nme  day,  compromiswl  by  inviting  this 
fellow  to  go  with  them.  But  you  need  not  look  .so  fnghtencxl,  Mrs. 
'  Bartels.  Don  is  all  right  He  did  not  even  take  cold.  1  asked  after 
him  particnlarly.   And  alFs  well  that  ends  well." 

"  Yes,  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  repeated  Anita,  dully.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  end  of  all  things  had  coin«^%  th-'A  cltfm^  wa«i  staring  her 
in  the  face.  She  had  a  strange  sense  of  taintness  and  oppre.ssion  ;  a 
dull  blur  seemed  dancing  before  her  eyes;  and  the  fingers  nervously 
tracing  the  pattern  of  the  wrought  gold  of  ber  sun-iunbrella  top  were 
wiakly  trembling.   Her  firae  fdt  as  if  it  had  pefanfied.  She  had  a 
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VBgae  conviction  that  if  she  once  relaxed  her  hold  on  the  little  conren- 
tional  smile  fixed  on  her  stiff  lips,  .she  could  never  recover  it  a<?nin, 
— that  she  would  go  on  unsmiling  for  evermore,  "  I  thought  j)erhaps 
there  might  be  a  Mier  for  me  here/'  she  listlessly  added,  moving  to  ^o. 

"No;  you  could  hardly  expect  him  to  spare  time  for  letters,"  with 
another  jolly  laii^b.  Really,  it  is  too  good  !  Periiaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  given  him  away;  hut,  njxia  my  word,  it  seemed  too  bad  that 
you  should  not  enjoy  the  joke  too." 

She  enjoy  the  joke  1  Was  the  man  cracked  ?  **  Yes,  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  for  me  to  have  missed  it,"  with  a  white-lipped  smile^ 

Oarlton  stared  meditatively  at  the  open  door  afler  his  visitor  had 
passed  out.  "  Unless  the  signs  fail,  there  is  a  \yn\  quarter  of  an  hour 
ahead  for  Barteb,"  he  muttered,  lazily  arnuse<l,  "  and  serves  hitn  right, — 
the  ass  I  A  man  must  be  saved  from  drowning,  even  if  one  is  obliged 
to  poll  his  hair  in  doing  it ;  and  a  good,  clean  drown  is  nothing,  oom- 
pared  with  a  dip  in  the  dirty  puddles  of  Orodelpbian  gossip.  One 
would  hanlly  have  reokoDed  Bartels  non  compos,  either,"  he  thought- 
fully added,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe;  "  but  that  little  Ro^rs 
wretch,"  expressively  pausing,  while  he  impatiently  twitchetl  a  match 
across  his  trousers  and  lighted  bis  pipe  again, — "  slie  I  oh,  Lord !" 

With  a  quick,  nervous  tread  Anita  bfindly  harried  down  the  street, 
a  dull  sensation  of  unreality  possessing  her,  as  if,  she  thought,  she  had 
die<l,  and  this  was  her  ghost.  So  this  was  the  end  of  it ! — of  all  that 
happiness  wliich  it  had  bjeemed  they  would  take  with  them  into  eternity  ! 
Donald  had  tired  of  her.  Who  could  say  when  the  subtle  change  had 
taken  placc^  or  for  how  long  he  had  been  deceiving  her  with  sweet, 
plansible  words?  But  **  It  u  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  a  secret  from 
one  that  has  a  right  to  know  it/'  said  fknesBon.  It  will  tell  itself." 
It  was  her  right  to  know  this ;  and  his  secret  had  been  revealevl  to  her. 
She  seemed  to  awake  with  a  sort  of  stupid  siirprise,  to  find  herself 
mechanically  exchanging  smiling  greetings  with  some  passing  friends; 
and  presently,  where  a  uttle  child  was  crying,  she  stopped  and  spoiled 
a  glove  fishing  a  lost  toy  out  of  the  irrigating-<litdl,  noting  curiously 
how  her  hand  still  treml)le<l.  On  she  went,  in  a  sort  of  breathless 
haste  that  quickly  took  her  away  from  the  town  ;  and  at  length  she 
turned  aside  from  the  road,  ac^o^^4i  a  piece  of  dry  ground  bristling  with 
cactus  and  6oa(>-weed,  and  aimlessly  wandered  on  to  the  railroad-track, 
almost  hidden  between  its  bordon  of  mnk  sunHowera. 

"  I  must  get  away  by  myself,  and  think,"  she  muttered.  Nobody 
would  meet  lier  here.  A  little  way,  and  the  track  crossed  the  cr^ek, 
here  ru-shing  in  a  myriad  of  foaming  water-falls  far  l)el(»w  its  high 
banks.  Midway  across  the  open  trestle-work,  Anita  stopiHal,  gazing 
tiloughtfully  down  at  the  murky  torrent  below,  a  dirty  white  from  the 
gulch-mining  that  was  torturing  the  stream  from  its  bed  up  the  cafion. 
What  if  one  should  trip  and  fall  ?  It  would  be  easy, — poking  one 
foot  between  the  ties  and  catching  her  lx)ot-heel  exp<'rimentally,— an 
accident  which  miglit  happen  to  anybHiy.  Tlie  water  was  not  deep, 
but  the  current  was  strong ;  and  surely  such  a  fall  would  kill  at  once. 
One  would  be  carried  on  down  the  stream  as  liehtly  and  lndi|fersoily 
as  that  fait  of  chip  danoitig  along  there^ — dead  to  all  pain  of  earth. 
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How  diocked  people  would  be  shoald  such  an  aoddent  befidl  her  \ 

And  how  they  would  htn  r  \  to  snatoh  Donald  from  hk  jolly  time  with 
Mrs.  Rogers,  to  look  liis  last  upon  the  poor  dead  face  which  once  had 
been  the  loveliest  of  all  on  earth  to  him  ! — for  he  had  loved  her,— 
nothing  cxjuld  rob  her  of  the  sweetness  of  believing  that;  and  in  the 
last  sad  moment,  when  he  came  to  praa  his  fiunwdl  upon  the  stiff  lips 
that  never  again  would  tremble  with  the  joy  of  his  touch,  if  only  in 
pity  for  her,  the  old  feeling  most  spring  remorsefully  to  life  again  for 
the  time.  Rut  stay  ! — she  would  be  bruised  by  the  fall,  pcrliafys 
blotched  and  staiixxl  Ixn'ond  recoi^nition ;  and  Donald  like*!  women 
to  loi>k  BwcH^t  and  iUir.  It  would  not  do  to  have  hi^j  last  look  at  her 
like  that  Bat  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  this  thought  of  death. 
What  otlu  r  est^ape  did  earth  offer  from  its  batdens  of  pain? 

Beyond  the  bridge,  she  clirabe<l  the  steep  gravelly  bank  of  the  rail- 
road to  look  across  at  the  small  bare  frnietery  on  the  southern  mesa. 
The  pooi-eat  lanil  had  been  given  to  Go(i's  acre,  itfs  scanty  crop  of  buf- 
falo-grass sere  and  brown  trom  insufiSdent  irrigation,  a  white  uicket 
fence  dividing  it  from  the  road  in  front,  its  remaining  sides  definea  with 
barbed  wire.  A  few  cows  had  stolen  into  the  enclosure  and  were  com- 
placently nippinc^  at  the  srantily-clothed  sod.  And  what  was  that  small 
8ha|)€,  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  hue  of  the  gmund,  lithely  slip- 
ping under  the  fence,  and  scurrying  up  the  steep  hill-side  ?  Anita 
watefaed  the  shifting  blot  with  horror-stricken  eyes.  She  had  heard 
of  the  (  <j votes  that  sometimes  came  ravenouBly  burrowing  down  into 
new-made  graves.  Yet  what  did  it  matter?  Those  who  slept  over 
on  the  mem  yonder  would  not  be  troubled  however  the  ground  were 
scratched  above  their  heads.    This  was  Nirvana, — 

Namelen  quiet,  namelem  joy,  ' 
Blessed  Xirvuiiu,    sinltfis,  stirleaa  rest,— 
The  change  that  uever  changes. 

Suddenly  she  started  back  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  her  hand  in- 
stinctively moving  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  that  had  been  her  child- 
hood's charm  against  evil.  All  the  training  of  her  life  had  been  inex- 
orable as  to  the  duty  of  living.  Her  mother's  creed  had  made  it  mortal 
sin  but  to  wish  for  death  ;  and  however  little  the  orthodoxv  of  her 
aunts  had  to  make  life  tlie  more  joyouH  in  the  living,  it  at  least  did 
what  it  might  to  inspire  a  wholesome  patience  under  life's  ills,  with  the 
awful  alternative  of  its  hell.  God  forgive  and  help  her  1  wildly  stretch- 
ing out  imploring  hands  toward  the  grim  old  mountains,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  like  prison-walls  to  which  she  was  helplessly  diained.  Must 
she  live  on  and  on  in  this  environment  which  seemed  pressing  her 
down,  ua  and  on,  while  the  long  colorless  days  rolled  themselves  away 
in  years,  till  her  fair  hands  had  ^wn  as  brown  and  shrivelled  with 
age  as  the  dried  leaf  she  idly  pid^ed  up? — the  poor  little  hands,^ 
stretching  them  out  and  studying  them  with  whimsical  sadness, — tliat 
must  be  empty  of  happiness  always,  when  once  it  seemed  they  had 
more  than  they  could  liold.  A  great  wave  of  home*?icknef*s  swept  over 
her, — a  passionate  longing  for  escape, — to  go  back  again  to  the  old 
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home  that,  io  the  softened  haae  of  memoiy,  seemed  always  as  another 

world  of  heavenly  peace  and  toy.   In  that  flower-soeoted  air  the  weary 

soul  phould  br»  wrapped  in  hilling  repoee,  and  troul>Ie  fall  away  like  a 
wom-out  irarment.  Ah,  the  sweetness  of  going  home  like  a  tirtxl  child, 
if  but  to  lie  down  on  the  bosom  of  old  mother  earth  and  rest  I  She 
Mi  so  worn, — so  deadly  tiicd ;  and  sorely  one^s  rest  must  always  be 
sweetest  at  home. 

V. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  Aniia  came  laggingly  beck  into  the  town, 

and  the  church  bells  were  clamoring  their  invitations  to  the  weekly 
prayer-meetine:^.  Anita  laughed  bitterly  a<  she  heard  them.  Cl^t  the 
i"<X)ls  p-o  and  ])ray  if  tlity  would, — ^and  wake  one  day  to  find  all  tlieir 
crieH  and  petitious  of  no  more  avail  to  move  God's  mercy  than  a  puff 
of  wind.^  How  many  times  had  she  proyed,  tears  of  passionate  earnest 
in  her  eyes,  that  she  might  be  given  the  sweet  power  to  hold  forever 
Donald's  love,  the  only  good  of  life  she  had  feared^to  lose,— «nd  now, 
at  last,  she  had  God's  answer  ! 

There  wa.s  a  sweet,  dewy  fVt^hness  about  the  ])laee  that  f<  II  -ooth- 
ingly  on  her  fevered  spirit,  although  she  8caree  perceived  it.  A  local 
orainance,  designed  to  economise  the  water«upply,  restricted  the  sprink- 
ling of  lawns  to  this  part  of  the  day ;  and  the  cool  dripping  of  watar  was 
everywhere  promi'^inir  new  Life  to  the  dusty  gardens,  and  every  eie^n- 
washed  tree  and  shrub  seemed  tremnlons  with  joy  from  its  refresh iug 
douche.  Orodelphia  nursed  its  greenery  with  a  fond  solicitude  only  ap* 
predabk  in  a  oountnr  naturally  scanty  <^  vegetation,  and,  with  the 
mstinetive unreason  of  humankind,  enjoyed  Katnrei's  rich  gifts  the  more 
in  proportion  to  the  prioe  she  demandea. 

At  a  certain  comer,  where  a  somewhat  pretentions  modern  house 
stood  well  back  beyond  a  velvety  swell  of  lawn,  Anita  hesitated, 
glanciiig  at  a  little  man  who,  with  an  air  of  grave  importance,  was 
absorbca  in  watching  the  eooentric  gyrations  of  a  new  kind  of  sprinkling 
attachment  on  his  garden-hose.  This  was  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
where  Donald  kept  liis  account  He  recognized  Mrs.  Bartels,  as  she 
irresolntrly  pan-(  d,  nncl  starte{!  to  open  the  gate  for  beryhia  rubber 
overslioes  p<jaipously  jmttermg  on  the  stone  walk. 

"You  find  me  having  a  good  time,  like  a  schoolboy/' he  exclaimed, 
his  tone  implving  how  gravely  apology  might  be  demanded  when  a 
man  of  his  diignity  was  discovered  Ending  himself  to  anything  so 
smiill  ns  the  sprinkling  of  a  lawn.  If  Nature  had  meant  to  pnt  thf» 
stiinip  r,\  insigniti«uK-e  upon  him,  he  had  never  acquiesced  in  her 
caprice,  and  he  could  not  have  done  more  to  hanish  sucii  a  thought  from 
omer  minds  than  by  his  complacent  air  of  rating  himself  a  giant  among 
men.  The  world,  in  its  hurry,  is  generally  disposed  to  accept  a  man 
at  his  own  Taluation,  particularly  if  liis  opinion  is  blessed  with  a  rich 
financial  hacking.  Mrs.  Bartels  niiL^ht  Itavf  c<3nntod  the  little  holoB 
pierct^d  in  the  crown  of  his  felt  hat,  as  he  o[)Ciied  the  gate  for  her,  but, 
even  had  she  been  less  preoccupied,  it  would  not  have  entered  her  mind 
to  ftel  otherwise  thui  small  beside  him. 
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<*Have  70a  o^flerved  how  hmq  never  outgrow  the  weakneas  for 

plavine  with  fire  and  water?" .he  went  on, — "  how  we  all  enjoy  a  fire^ 
and  what  fun  we  can  get  out  of  a  garden-hose?  But  surely  you  are 
coming  in?'^  surprised  aa  she  atood  atiU,  "Mrs.  logalla  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

"  Not  to-night,  thanka.  I  oame  to  aee  you,  Mr.  lugalls,"  with  a 
dauling  smile.  Anita's  &oe  had  the  Mexican  (|uallty  <>f  attematiog 
b^ween  an  apathetic  repoee  that  was  almost  dull  and  lifeless,  and  an 
ezoessive  animation  the  moro  brilliantly  dazzlino:  by  contrast,  when  ex- 
citement roused  the  slumbering  tire  of  her  eyei»  and  called  out  the  soft 
roee-flush  on  her  creamy  cheeks.  Mr.  Ingalls  found  himself  marvel- 
ling that  he  had  never  before  observed  wtiat  a  beaotifal  woman  Mrs. 
Bartels  was;  but  he  was  none  the  less  warily  mindful  that  ladies  who 
called  to  see  him  generally  carried  subscription-papers  in  their  pockets, 
and  his  admiration  did  nut  [)rovont  a  certain  stiffening  of  his  features, 
a  subtle  hint  of  his  capacity  to  say,  "  No,"  while  he  waited  to  hear 
her  eriand.  fiot  won't  you  oome  in,  j  nst  the  same?''  he  ooarleooely 
su^^ested. 

"  No, — thanks.   I  merely  want  to  know  if  you  oonld  poanbly  cash 

a  check  for  me  to-night." 

The  banker,  relieved  of  his  first  apprehension,  suiil^  benignantly, 
lifting  his  eyebrows  with  a  sli^litly  quizzical  expression.  He  regarded 
women  as  properly  classified  with  diildren  and  idiots  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. "  To-night  ?  Why,  Mrs.  Bartels,  it  would  be  a  pl^ure  to  oblige 
you,  but  you  know  that  bankinrr-honra  eiul'd  \\i  tbro^:'  o'olook;  and  the 
cash  was  in  the  safe,  and  the  time-lock  on,  l)etbro  tive." 

"  Of  course  1  knew  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  business," 
sweetly  a]yologetic,  her  smile  seductively  winning ;  but  I  thought  per- 
haps you  might  manage  it  forme  some  way ;  and  I  felt  sure  yoo  woald 
if  you  could." 

"  Why,  <r^rtainlv,  of  course,"  cried  the  little  man,  witli  an  eapjer- 
ness  that  surprused  liuutieli'.  While  beautiful  eyes  were  Ixsiming  with 
such  tender  confidence  upon  him,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  wil- 
fully spoil  a  good  impression.  "  And  if  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  will 
do  you  any  good, — never  carry  much  money  about  me ;  pay  all  my 
bills  with  ch(?cks, — most  sensible  way  in  t!ic  world,  for  then  you  always 
have  your  voucher  for  a  i-eceipt  il'  you  haf^pen  to  lose  the  other, — but 
if  so  much  will  answer  your  purp<^,  I  can  let  you  have  it  with  pleas- 
ure. Otherwise  I  am  afraid  you  wiU  have  to  wait  nntil  the  bank  opens 
in  the  morning." 

But  I  wanted  to  take  the  early  train,"  dejectedly  taming  away. 

"And  twenty  dollars  won't  do?" 

"  1  am  afraid  not, — thanks.  You  will  excuse  my  troubling  yon, 
Mr.  Xugalls;  and — good-night."  Her  great  disappointment  was  very 
evident. 

**  Why,  now  I  think  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  other,  detaining  her,  "  a 
amn  ju^t  (](n\  n  frmm  t!ie  mountains  came  into  the  bank  with  a  deposit 
after  we  were  about  1  losed  np  to-ni^rht,  and  " 

And  baukiug-iiours  only  end  at  three  for  th(^  who  would  take 
money  away,  not  &  those  wlio  have  it  to  lea'v^"  playfully  iatenvpting, 
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her  smile  dazzling,  her  eyes  brightening  again.  Mr  T  imills's  keen- 
eyed  wilV  M'onld  lijivo  (letfc'tcfl  at  n  -jlance  that  all  Mi-s.  Bartels's  un- 
nsual  sprightliiio.ss  and  ciiarui  of  luaiuuT  was  hut  actine-.  hysterically 
strained  and  overdone ;  but  Mr.  Ingails  had  never  assumed  to  und^ 
stand  women  einoe  he  was  married. 

"  Precisely/'  accepting  her  little  raillery  with  utmost  serionsDess. 
His  was  that  order  of  mind  that  generally  works  at  cross-pnrposes  in 
matters  of  humor.  He  hnhitunllv  miss<»d  the  point  of  other  people's 
jokes;  and  when  he  tassayed  to  be  funny  himself  it  was  like  a  small 
boy  struggling  to  whistle, — nobody  eoukl  ever  CDmprehend  that  the 
resalt  attained  was  at  all  oommensurate  to  the  eflbrt  involved.  "  And 
that  money  is  lying  loose  in  the  vault, — something  like  three  hundred 
dollars,  I  believe.  T  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  Bnt  now,  if 
yon  would  not  mind  walkinpj  down  to  the  bank,  I  could  cash  your 
check  with  pleasure, — ^provided  you  did  not  want  more  than  tlmt 
amount" 

"  Ah,  how  delightfully  kind  of  you  V*  with  an  hysterical  little 
laugh,  like  a  child  over-excited.  "  Do  you  know,"  with  a  charming 
air  of  eonfidcnoe,  a«  "ho  turned  back  with  him  down  the  street,  "  yoti 
could  hartlly  have  inia<iined  tlmt  I  had  left,  my  fate  in  your  hands,  as 
it  were.  I  came  to  you  just  as  small  boys  tcuas  up  pennies  to  decide 
what  they  shall  do.  I  said  to  myself, '  If  1 1^  the  monegr  I  will  go ; 
if  not,  I  will  stay.   Mr.  Ingails  shall  decide  it  for  me.'" 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  to  settle  it  to  please  you,"  pnnsing  ab- 
stractedly. "  But  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Mrs,  Bartels,  I 
think  I  will  just  run  back  and  leave  my  gum  shoes." 

^'  Why,  eerfaunly,  Mr.  Ingalla  There  is  plentv  of  time  before  the 
morning  train  goes.  Leave  them  suh  hota^  oy  afl  means,"  with  an- 
other mirtfalees  laugh  that  left  a  rankling  si^icion  in  Mr.  Ingalls's 
mind,  as  he  searcheil  out  a  cache  for  his  property  under  the  rose-bu8he<'. 
Mrs.  Bartels  was  a  charmintj  woman, — surprisiufrly  jolly  ;  but  if  she 
were  di.spo6ed  to  poke  fun  at  his  gum  shoes,  he  must  rc^rd  such  levity 
as  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least. 

Th^  w  as  a  close,  stofly  smell  about  the  large,  shadowy  bankings 
room^HS  the  heavy  door  was  openwl. 

"'Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more,'"  quotof]  Atiita,  who,  it 
seemed,  muHt  continually  be  talking.  "  It  seems  like  a  church  on  a 
week-^y;  does  it  not?" 

"Yes? — do  yon  think  so?  Well,  yon  shall  pass  a  contributMMi- 
plate,  and  make  it  seem  more  like  a  Sunday,''  beaming  with  oonseioas- 
ness  of  his  wit.  "How  much  will  yo!i  nave?  I  think  if  yon  will 
sit  at  this  desk  by  the  window  you  will  have  light  cnouirh  to  fill  out 
your  check,"  methodically  dating  the  paper  for  her  with  a  rubber  stamp, 
and  pushing  forward  pens,  ink,  and  a  blotter. 

"  Did  you  say  that  I  oould  have  three  hundred  doHais?  I  would 
like  about  that,  please." 

"  What !  the  whole  of  it?"  with  amiahle  facetionsness,  as  he  lighted 
a  lamp.    **  I  think  you  must  be  going  into  real  estate,  Mrs.  Bartels." 

I  might,  {>erhaps,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  feet,"  laughing  at  the 
grim  humor  of  her  thought 
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"Perhaps  yon  had  better  not  pat  in  the  figure  until  I  eee  how 
mooh  we  have." 

His  lamp  he\(\  in  onf?  hand,  the  cashier  slowly  worlcerl  the  combina- 
tion of  tlie  \  auit  door  in  the  far  corner.  Anita  nervously  thrummed 
ou  tiie  desk,  tidgeting  in  tiic  lame,  leather-covered  chair,  impatiently 
oppreaaed  with  m  stillneBB  which  seemed  an  inherent  quality  of  the 
heavy,  vitiated  atmosph«%.  A  fly  that  had  been  langaidly  rubbing 
its  hind  legs  tot^ther  on  the  window  ronae<l  itself  to  come  btizzing 
teasingly  around  her  brad  ;  nnd  n  m:\n  who  was  pa-ssiTiir  in  the  street 
slackened  hit*  pace  to  peer  curiously  at  her  through  the  window.  She 
felt  an  insane  longing  to  scream  and  bid  the  man,  now  inside  the  vanlt, 
to  hasten. 

"  And  when  are  you  expecting  your  husband  back  ?"  he  carekeelj 
asked,  when  presently  he  emerged,  a  bunch  of  bills  in  his  hand. 

"  I  don't  know,^^  listl^sly  watcliing  while  he  btood  couotiog  the 
bills  at  a  high  desk. 

Tee,  i  think  we  can  make  it  three  handled,  Mrs.  BttrtelB,"  finiafa- 
ing  his  count,  and  beginning  anew. 

"Thank  you." 

"I  presume  he  is  having  a  large  time,  but  all  the  same  I  would 
hurry  him  home  were  1  you,"  with  the  comfortably  complacent  air  he 
wore  when  feeling  that  he  was  about  to  get  off  a  goo<l  thiug.  **  There 
la  nothing  more  demoralising  than  a  troainrtream,  Mrs.  Bartels.  It 
seems  as  if  a  man  could  not  go  fishing  and  practise  prohibition  or  tell 
the  trtith.  Oh,  the  Lorelei  was  nowhere  oomparfd  with  the  sirens 
that  haunt  onr  Rocky  Mountain  trout-streams,  to  lure  men's  moml 
nature.^  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Indeed  I  would  hurry  him  away  from 
each  dangerous  environment,  Mre.  Bartels." 

AnitiTB  &oe  flushed  scarlet,  her  biassed  perception  oomprehendine 
,  a  deeper  meaning  behind  the  carelessly-uttered  words,  while  she  burned 
with  indignation.  Even  a  comparative  stranger  like  this  might  feel 
free  to  ca.-it  Im  stone  of  advice  at  her  in  her  humiliation.  And  ye^ 
soflening,  no  doubt  he  meant  his  hint  kindly. 

**  I  wink  I  shall  leave  him  to  work  ont  his  own  salvaMon,'*  with  a 
sort  of  sullen  constraint  that  struck  the  unoonsdons  Ingalla  with  aston- 
ishment  aiul  discomfiture.  His  complimentary  opinion  was  modified 
with  the  proviso  that  a  joke  was  wasted  upon  her. 

**  Well,  perhaps  ho  may  save  his  soul  aiive,  but  I  wouldn't  be  too 
snreof  it,''  laughingly  letting  himself  down  to  bosiness  again.  "I 
think  you  will  find  this  all  right,  Mrs.  Bartels."  He  briskly  stamped 
the  check  with  a  sharp  click  of  the  little  instrument,  pushed  the  h^vy 
vault  dwr  shut,  and  blew  ont  the  light.  "I  believe  that  is  al V  he 
added,  as  he  joined  her  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  that  is  all,"  drearily.  She  had  a  feeling  that  this  was  the 
last  page  of  her  life  at  Qrod^phia,  as  if  she  were  bidding  it  an  eternal 
&reweU ;  and  she  felt  a  childish  longing  to  take  some  hand  in  fiiendly 
cla'^p  and  say  good-by.  "  I  want  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  gently.  "  It 
was  more  than  kind  to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble,  and  the  favor  to 
me  was  greater  than  you  eould  readily  understand.    Thanks,  and— 
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Thf  hf^wllderecl  banker,  who  had  scarce  Wfore  met  the  lady  with 
greeting  more  familiar  than  the  lifting  of  his  hat,  was  fairly  overcjuue 
with  embari-assuieut  at  the  warmth  of  her  haud-clasp,  the  ioscruiable 
«z|>re8si<»i  of  her  lingering  glance.  Qe  had  never  been  known  as  a 
la  ii<  ^'  iiian,  even  at  the  apex  of  his  yonthfal  gallantrieB.  That  is  a 
role  liable  to  prove  expensive,  at  the  ruling  rates  of  flowers  and  bon- 
bons, and  the  thrifty  man  had  been  ever  minded  to  invest  hi«  court^iee 
as  well  as  capital  wheie  mot>t  tangible  returns  might  be  expected.  He 
was  not  to  be  tempted  into  foolishness  by  the  wiles  of  any  woman ;  but 
none  the  less,  while  hb  pulses  pleasantly  quidcened,  he  was  reminded 
that  he  had  once  been  latber  a  taking  fellow.  He  wondered  if  it  wonld 
not  have  been  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  escort  Mrs.  Bartels  h<Nn^ — 
it  w;lh  f^ertainlv  g^rowius^  very  dark, — irresolutely  glancing  back  at  her 
gracelui  lurm  already  almost  lost  in  the  deuse  shadows  of  the  trees. 
And,  abstractedly  walking  along,  gazing  over  his  shoulder,  he  had  mn 
a^nst  a  man,  and  well-nigh  hn^ed  him  down,  before  he  observed 
him. 

"  T  1)eg  pnrdoH,  Wells,"  he  said,  gruffly,  recognizing  the  victim  of 
Ilia  uucxjn^jcious  charge.  There  had  been  a  little  unpleasantness  at  the 
bank  that  day,  relative  to  an  over-due  note,  when  this  man  Wells  had 
made  himself  particalarly  disagreeable.  **Hope  you  are  not  hnrt?^ 
the  banker  oaidessly  added,  as  be  moved  on.   "  I  did  not  see  you." 

"  I  s'pose  not,"  with  an  ugly  grin,  significantly  leering  up  the  street, 
whf  rr*  Mrfl,  Bartels  had  pa.sse<!.  The  man  had  evidently  been  drinking, 
and  ilia  manners  were  not  improved.  "  Baukiug-hours  for  ladies  after 
dark,  di?   Oh,  well,  wh«i  the  oat^s  away  the  mice  will  play." 

Ingalls  wheeled  around  furioudy,  his  rosy  &oe  flammg  crimson, 
each  hair  of  his  sandy  moustache  seeming  separately  aquiver  witli 
wrath.  "I  have  a  g(wl  mind  to  come  back  and  knock  you  down!" 
he  exclaimed,  oontemptuously  measuring  the  buozily  grinning  ranch- 
man. 

**0h,  no^  you  hain't :  yon  ain't  built  that  way,"  with  a  tannting 
laugh.   "  You  can  ohatse  a  man  two  per  cent,  a  month,  an'  ten  per 

cent,  fur  'toruey's  fws,  ^vnpn  a  note  happens  to  run  a  little  over  time, 
— you  ain't  here  i'ur  vour  health  ! — but  that  Is  the  worf^t  you  can  do. 
When  it  oomes  to  standing  up  before  a  full-growu  man — bah  I  you  look 
like  one  o*  than  fuaey  chma  sdt-bottles  they  get  up  nowadays, — little 
to^  men  an'  women.  Domed  if  I  don't  half  believe  you  be  one^" 
with  a  drunken  laugh.  "  Fve  a  good  mind  to  pick  yon  up  an*  turn 
you  over  anyway,  jest  to  see  if  I  can't  sprinkle  salt  out  of  your  hend." 

If  he  had  really  entertained  tiie  notion  of  undertaking  any  such 
experiment,  the  whim  was  promptly  extinguished  by  a  couple  of  well- 
planted  blows  that  left  him  sprawling,  hdf  strangled,  his  need  in  the 
irrigatingn-ditoh.  "Ou^t  to  call  him  a  pepper-bottle,"  he  splutteved, 
with  boozy  reasoning,  as  he  nipfnllv  Vilow  the  mud  out  of  his  nose. 
^*  Might  'a'  known  he  had  a  red-headed  temper.  But  this  ain't  the  end 
on't,  old  two-per-oent-a-mouth  I"  he  bawled  after  his  retiring  enemy. 
'<ril  jest  ask  Don  Barteb  for  a  bit  of  legal  advise  about  'sanlt  and 
battery ;  'n'  mcbbe  he^U  thank  me  for  a  hint  about  your  bantiDg-homa 
for  ladies." 
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Down  its  narrow,  r(vk-liewn  patliway,  to  the  reverent  soul  as  an  aisle 
of  one  of  the  grandest  oi  earth's  cathedrals,  a  Denver  <fe  Rio  Grande 
train  was  tortuously  twisting  its  way,  following  the  ourvee  of  the  Ar- 
kanmsy  while  the  old  stone  Titans  keeping  wirtch  on  either  side  ^os^ 
aped  of  the  event  in  hoarseiy  whispering  echoes.  It  was  a  frowning, 
gray  day,  when  the  wind  wa^  riofiriL'  in  tlie  shadowy  caflon  like  a 
thoughtless  cliild  mocking  at  the  dignity  of  age,  whistling  weird  har- 
monies as  it  heavily  hurl^  its  might  from  one  rock  wall  to  the  other, 
bnfietinff  the  bristling  pines  and  spnuses  as  though  to  compel  the  bare 
roots  to  loose  their  gnp  on  the  repelling  looks,  blowing  the  foam^siestad 
waves  of  the  river  into  madder  hurry,  every  little  while,  in  a  wilder 
frenzy  of  diablerUj  throwing  itself  cnizily  into  the  spinniiig  of  whirl- 
winds of  du.st  that  veiled  the  landscape  like  a  fog. 

Once  or  twice,  above  the  echoing  roar  and  rattle  of  the  trmn,  sounded 
the  boom  of  distant  thunder,  and  people  turned  for  the  moment  from 
their  papers  or  idle  talk  to  glance  up  at  the  narrow  strip  of  sky,  like  a 
twist  of  raf^ged  gray  ribbon,  showing  far  away  above  the  mighty  rock 
walls  that  hedged  them  iti,  8])eculating,  with  the  comfortable  indifPer- 
ence  of  people  well  housed,  as  to  the  chances  of  a  storm.  It  was  a  local 
todn,  and  most  of  those  who  looked,  dulled  by  fiimiliarity  to  even  this 
grandeur,  saw  nothing  of  the  rich  harmony  of  oolor,  the  ineffable  beauty 
of  the  vast  walls  piled  block  upon  block,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
feet,  oTitil,  like  castles  of  a  race  of  n-imits,  tlieir  towers  and  piTmaeles 
•seeiue^l  touching  the  swirling  clouds  ut  the  sky,  whose  frowning  mood 
seemed  so  perfectly  attuned  to  this  rugged  grandeur, — looked  at  it  all 
but  barometei^wise,  seemg  only  that  the  storm  might  blow  over.  Well 
for  man  that  the  dull  eves  of  the  flesh  may  one  day  be  cast  to  earth, 
else  even  the  glories  of  Leaven  would  {kresently  pall  upon  the  sluggish 
souls  made  fre(\ 

More  indifferent  than  any,  Anita  lay  l)aek  in  her  chair,  well-nigh 
pale  and  still  as  the  dead.  She  was  physically  exhausted  to  a  degree 
that  her  superb  strength  had  never  known  bcfoi-e,  spent  and  b(>aten  by 
the  storm  of  passion  goading  her  on  to  feverish  activity  through  all  the 

long  night.  She  had  not  thought  of  sleeping,  going  about  the  prepara- 
tioiiH  for  her  journey  with  a  care  for  small  details  as  punctilious  as 
though  there  had  been  weeks  to  spare  for  the  planning.  All  alone  in 
the  still  night,  her  one  servant  sleeping  undisturbed,  she  had  gone  about 
putting  her  house  in  order  as  though  to  grace  the  coming  of  some 
favon^  truo't,  jMi^'liing  a  chair  In  place  here,  adjusting  the  fold  of  a  cur- 
tain theiv,  e[n}it\  iiig  the  withered  flowers  from  the  vases,  even  thread- 
ing fresh  ribbon  in  the  ends  of  a  l)urt»u-scartj  and,  with  new  knots  of 
n,  pinning  the  dean  cover  on  a  pin-cushion.  Bach  garment  in  the 
basket  of  clothes  fr^h  from  the  laundry  had  been  carefully  laid  in  its 
place ;  and,  thoueh  her  fingers  had  trembled  over  their  task,  they  had 
yet  !»ever  faltered  nor  bungled  over  all  the  dainty  ^titeherv  she  vn'*  ao- 
custouied  to  lavish  on  the  weekly  mending.  And  wlien  her  I'everish 
^cy  could  devise  nothing  more  to  occupy  her  restless  hands,  when  her 
one  trunk  was  paoked,  and  her  curt  note  of  explanation  to  Donald  had 
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been  written,  ont  on  the  piazza,  in  the  cool  gray  preceding  the  dawn, 

sho  had  frono,  pacing"  V>firk  atid  forth  in  the  parae  raad  hiirrv,  tintil  the 
flowing  lightfl  of  th«^  ea-t*  m  nky  were  Ix^ckoning  a  sleep-drugged  world 
to  up  and  make  the  must  ot  uuuther  day  of  life. 

She  was  not  a  woman  to  whom  the  relief  of  tears  came  readilj.  It 
seemed  rather  as  if  her  passion  s|)ent  its  fi>roe  inwardly,  nntil  her  heart 
felt  full  to  burHting  with  the  inrushing  torrent  of  pain.  Dry-eye^l,  and 
outwardly  so  quiet,  with  all  her  cool  thoughtfiilness  and  housewifely 
painstaking,  that  long  night^s  vigil  had  been  a  rack  of  torture  unspeak- 
able, leaving  her  spent  and  worn  as  from  lone  illness ;  and  there  was  a 
sensation  of  passionate  relief  in  lying  restfully  back  in  the  loxorioos 
car,  feeling  that  those  dark  hours  were  lefl  behind,  that  her  feet  were 
fairly  across  the  Rubicon  of  hesitation.  For  in  all  her  mad  hurrying 
she  had  not  been  able  to  stifle  the  wifely  instinct  that  would  bid  her 
pause  and  measure  well  this  step,  to  weigh  more  oarefully  this  punish- 
ment ahe  was  meting  out  to  Donald.  OcCopti»-like,  duty  seemeo  ding- 
ing, striving  to  hold  her  back,  but  h«r  mad  passion  but  strove  the  more 
to  wrench  her  free  from  that  insistent  grip.  She  knew  that  inspired 
deviltry  could  hnve  (Ifvised  no  revenge  more  cruel  tf>  Donald ;  and  the 
demon  that  possesseil  her  but  laughed  the  more  hideously  in  triumph  at 
the  thought. 

And  now  the  isteful  step  was  taken.   Of  no  avail  to  question  ibe 

oonseqnences  now,  to  measure  the  right  and  wrong.  It  only  remained 
to  keep  her  glance  from  wanderincr  Inuikward, — to  look  only  to  the  goal 
ahead.  It  seemed  so  clear  before  her  staring  eyes,  the  stretch  of  warm- 
toned  gray  walls,  the  old  wether-stained  chapel  at  one  side,  rising, 
isolate  as  a  ship  at  sea^  lirom  the  vast  stretch  of  hot,  caeti-blotehra 
plains.  She  conld  even  fanq^  the  qnivering  radiations  of  heat  in  the 
air,  and  see  the  lizards  sunnme  themselves  by  the  wall.  But  within 
that  old  enclosure,  grim  as  a  fortr^,  would  be  brightness  and  wel- 
come, and,  best  of  all,  cool,  refreshing  rest.  It  was  always  cool  in  the 
dim  sola  where  her  mother's  hammock  used  to  swing,  the  great  silken 
hammock  with  its  fringes  of  parti-colored  tassels  at  which  Anita  had 
pulled  as  a  child,  calling  them  flowers.  Time  would  have  forgotten 
that  qnict  sa/fi;  nothing  ever  changed  in  th  i*  fair  dream-land,  where 
life  slumbered  on  iu  eternal  Kummer.  The  old  hammock  was  hang- 
ing there  to-day,  in  the  lulling  half-lights,  and  the  perfume  of  helio- 
trope and  jasmine  was  stealii^  in  among  the  shadows,  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a  dozen  years  ago.  ififine  the  wide  arched  door-way  the  same 
old  diminishing  triangle  of  sunshine  would  be  spread  on  the  worn  red 
tiles;  and,  h=  one  lay  in  the  hammock,  he  would  look  out  into  the 
patio,  where  the  palnis  were  grudgingly  sifting  the  snnl>eam.s  through 
their  lithe  fingers,  and  purpling  figs  were  bursting  with  swcH;tucs.s  among 
their  escalopra  leaves.  One  wonid  catch  the  red  fiash  of  the  pome- 
granate-blossoms, like  bunches  of  crumpled  silk ;  roses  would  be  crowd* 
ing  their  red  cheeks  together,  wantonly  begging  tlie  hot  kissos  of  the 
sun  ;  and  all  the  warm  air  would  Kccin  sensuously  aquiver  with  the 
flower-bells  ringing  out  their  sweet  summons  to  the  heart  of  man  to 
rgoice  and  be  ^ad. 

Yet  even  mto  this  dream  the  thought  of  Donald  most  intrude. 
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They  had  so  often  talked  of  taking  this  trip  together,  in  some  happy 
holiday  time !  Would  he  guess  at  onoe  where  she  had  gone,  and  follow, 
she  wondered,  a  oold  disgust  creeping  over  her  at  the  Sionght  of  look- 
ing npon  his  face  again.  Her  heart  seemed  namb  and  cold,  only  dead 
ash(«  there  in  place  of  the  love  that  had  but  yesterday  burned  so  fiercely, 
Anytliina;  but  the  one  thing  he  had  done,  she  bitterly  told  hrrself  for 
the  hundredtii  tirue,  she  might  have  forgiven  him.  llaii  he  but  come 
to  her  in  the  masterful  spirit  of  u  man,  and  said,  1  like  these  pt^ple, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  yonr  whims  and  prejudices  ;1  shall 
go  with  them  and  amuse  myself  had  hebot  been  bravely  honest  about 
it,  however  her  jealous  heart  might  have  protested,  she  could  still  have 
looked  up  to  liini  \v'n\\  thcdoy'-like  love  of  woman.  But  wiiei»  he  had 
driven  her  to  despise  him,  wiih  his  puerile,  cajoling  lies,  it  was  as  if 
that  part  of  her  nature  that  had  thnlled  in  response  to  his  bad  be»i 
suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis. 

What  would  he  say,  what  new  lie  would  he  invent,  when  he  came 
and  found  her? — for  s!ip  wn^  p'rfectly  sure  that  some  day  he  would 
come  and  find  her,  with  cluiii-\ ,  lu.isculiue  endeavor  to  smootli  it  over, 
lie  would  say  that  the  hunimg-expedition  had  disappoiutiugly  lallen 
through,  and  the  Rogerses  had  been  so  pressing  in  their  kindly  hospi- 
tallty  that  lie  had  not  been  able  to  escape  them ;  or  he  had  merely 
stopped  with  them  for  the  night,  in  order  to  make  an  early  start  for 
the  apcent  of  the  Peak, — a  trip  he  had  always  kxMi  longing  to  make, 
and  which  he  could  scarce  be  expecttsi  to  resist  when  at  last  the  oppor- 
^  tunity  came ;  or  perhaps  he  would  deny  the  whole  story.  For  the  first 
time,  as  she  imagined  his  excnses,  Anita  faltered  for  a  momoit  in  her 
vengefhl  purpose,  wishing  she  had  but  waited  a  day  to  read  the  letter 
which  even  now  probably  wa.<?  waiting  for  her  in  the  office.  She  folt 
a  bitter  curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  say  for  himself.  It  might 
have  been  more  just,  more  kind,  to  have  halted  to  hear  his  side;  and 
vet — with  a  fierce  clinching  of  her  hands — what  had  she  to  do  with 
kindness?  Had  he  b^n  kind  when  he  had  sohenied  to  circumvent 
her  wishes,— whoi  he  had  oailoasij  thmst  aside  her  tenderly-written 
request  ? 

A  pale  twilight  leli  suddenly  u{)on  the  car  from  the  overhanging 
rocks  of  the  lloyal  Gorge, — pathway  meet  for  the  King  of  kings,  in 
its  grand  stillness  and  repose,  shadows  old  as  the  world  lingering  in  the 
deep  recesses,  where  the  quivering  touch  of  a  sunbeam  finger  has  never 
penetrated,  to  wake  to  sensuous  joy  the  pallid  plant-life  cloistered 
there.  Anita  looked  up  almost  startled  as  the  dark  shadow  fell 
across  her  dreamily -staring  eyes  like  an  impalpable  veil,  glancing  out 
of  the  window  with  the  instinctive  leoolleotion  of  Doiukl's  joy  in 
ihese  grand  scenes.  Nature  had  never  a  more  joyous  worshipper  than 
he^  to  whom  had  been  given  the  gods'  best  ^ft  to  man,  the  happy 
ftcnlty  of  interesting  himself  in  whatever  offered,  with  eyes  to  see  all 
that  time  and  chance  nn'ght  be  holding  out  as  he  journeve<l,  never  mi55s- 
iug  the  smallest  pleasure  that  came  witluu  nis  reach,  in  a  ilasii,  while 
instinctively  her  hand  was  pressed  against  her  heart,  in  futile  efibrt  to 
still  its  sharp  pain,  her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  her  bridal  journey 
throngh  this  wonder-land^  when  to  her  happj  fimoj  it  had  seemed  but 
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the  fitdiig  portal  to  the  rich  new  life  befine  W.  It  had  been  tiien^ 
die  remembered,  that,  araazedly  staring  np  from  the  observation-car  at 
the  awful  masses  of  overhanging  rock,  as  it  seemed  just  ready  to  drop 
and  crush  to  iiotliingness  the  poor  little  train  crawling  along  in  tlie 
shadow  jike  a  presumptuous  worm,  Aiiita,  Bteaiiug  her  hand  mto  his, 
half  fearfully,  half  glad  of  the  fear  that  made  excuse  for  the  tender 
touch,  had  asked  Donald  if  he  feared  dailli.  "  Only  because  it  mig^t 
divide  us,  darling,"  he  had  whispered  back,  the  shadow  of  a  deep 
earnestneKS  fallen  upon  his  Piinny  face.  It  was  such  a  little  wliile  afro, 
— less  than  a  score  of  moutlis ;  and  now  they  were  divided  by  a  black 
gulf  of  lies  of  his  making,  and  she  lived  to  see  that  life  might  be  more 
omel  than  death. 

The  wind  was  sighing  sullenly, almost  stilled,  and  the  cloud-masses 
were  fringed  with  glowing  brightness  where  the  sunlight  was  feeling 
its  way  to  earth.  Out  and  away  from  the  shadow  of  tlie  rocks  sped 
the  train,  past  gentle,  sparsely- wooded  hills,  on  through  the  green 
ffarden  of  Gallon  CSty  and  its  outlying  fertile  fields,  by  desolate  ranch 
houses  where  a  weary  wraith  of  a  woman,  apex  of  a  clntler  of  unkempt 
children,  was  always  staring  at  the  passing  train,  hungrily  snatching  a 
Barmecide  taste  of  the  outside  world, — on  and  away,  each  elmnge  of 
scene  to  Anita  but  as  a  mile-post  marking  another  unit  of  space  put 
between  her  and  Donald. 

All  but  the  smallest  cobwebs  had  been  swept  from  the  sky  when 
Pueblo  was  reached,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  down  with  a  blazing 
persistency  wliich  seems  especially  reserved  for  tliat  bustling  burgh, 
which  iloiirishcs  a.s  it"  finding  occult  tavoriu  the  heavens'  hot  partiality. 
Here  Anita  was  to  change  cars  for  the  south :  perhaps  she  would  be 
compelled  to  wait :  she  did  not  know.  Woula  it  be  a  dever  scheme^ 
she  pondered,  to  baffle  Donald  on  her  track,  to  purchase  a  ticket  but 
for  another  little  piece  of  the  way?  or  should  she  boldly  name  her 
destination  at  tlic  tickefr-oflSce  and  get  the  tiresome  details  of  ticket  and 
trunk-cii(>ck  oil  iier  mind  for  go<Kl  and  all?  Irresolutely  slic  threaded 
her  way  among  the  motley  crowd  ou  tiie  hot,  unshaded  platform  of  the 
8tBiti(Hi,  pausing,  because  it  seemed  to  bar  her  way,  before  the  seotion 
of  Pueblo's  king  of  cotton  woods,  which  advertising  ingenuity  has 
erected  lliere, — fit  monument,  Donald  had  onc('  said,  for  a  clty*s  crime 
of  urhr  rii'ide.  Ever  the  thought  of  Donald  in  everything  ! — im|mtiently 
frowiiiijg  while  she  read  the  black- lettered  l<^ud  of  the  tree,  the  sur- 
pribing  iigures  of  its  girth  and  size,  what  oeleorities  had  camped  under 
Its  shade,  and  how  many  unfortunates  had  been  hung  from  its  brandies^ 
—idly  read  with  her  eyes,  while  her  mind,  not  grasping  a  word,  still 
wrestled  with  flie  problem  of  tlie  ticket.  Ah,  why  should  she  m;ike 
herself  jiettv  trouble  seeking  to  mislead  iiim,  when,  soon  or  late,  he  was 
sure  to  iiud  her  ? — a  sudden  hot  shame  burning  all  over  her  with  a 
sneaking  consdousneas  that  she  ufonted  him  to  find  her  soon.  Great 
heaven  !  was  she  then  so  weak  in  spirit  that  she  could  run  away,  but 
hoping  to  be  followed?  And  could  it  be — with  bitter  self-contempt — 
that  al  ready  she  was  nursing  a  fancy  of  one  day  taking  him  to  her  heart 
again,  when  he  c^mie  pleading?  Let  her  go  buy  her  ticket  and  awayl 
And  yet  she  hesitated  to  take  this  final  step,  realizing,  with  fierce  im- 
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potent  anger,  what  lier  hesitatiou  meant.  -In  the  enforced  quiet  of  her 
jouruey,  somewhere,  somehow,  in  those  houn*  of  brooding  tliought, 
the  hot  flame  of  her  forv  had  gone  out,  and  now  the  reaction  was  oome. 
She  had  not  grown  tender  or  forgiving;  she  was  sore  and  sullen,  feel- 
ing how  weak  she  was,  how  helpless  to  keep  her  heart  from  turning 
back  to  him  ;  her  anger  burning  but  the  more  furiously  in  the  c<>n- 
sciousneSB  that,  however  she  despit^ed  liirn,  she  yet  could  not  break  free 
£rom  the  love  of  him.  But  at  least  she  would  not  yield  herself  to 
the  despicable  weakness ;  she  woidd  ^  on, — setting  her  teeth  bard  and 
resolately  turning  back  towanl  the  ticket-office. 

A  step  had  faltered  beside  her  unheeded,  and  now  a  hand  was  sod- 
'  denly  put  out  to  detain  her. 

"  Nita, — Cousin  Nita,  what  luck  to  meet  you  here  1"  exclaimed  a 
youn^  man,  eagerly,  yet  with  a  certain  diffidence,  as  if  not  quite  sure 
of  hu  welcome. 

Gray  Van  Zandt ! — ^you  ?"  in  breathless  surprise,  staring  at  him 
with  w ide-eyed  incredulity.     It  is  not  possible  ?  I  thoogfat  you  were 

in  Paris." 

**  II  n^y  a  que  les  motit  gui  ne  reviennetUpas"  he  gay! y  retorted,  aeias- 
ing  the  hand  she  sorpriaedljr  held  out  io  a  ou>s^  careesi ng  pressure.  "  I 
was  in  Paris ;  but  now  I  am  here.  It  is  not  my  ghost,  I  can  assure 
you.    And  how  do  you  happen  here  ?    Is  3^our  husband  with  you  f* 

Thn  surprise  was  the  one  touch  of  nature  needed  upon  hor  over- 
\vr()u<i;ht  nerves.  "  Oh,  how  glad — how  glad  I  am  !"  &iie  extdaiuied, 
ill  a  tone  that  left  no  diiubt  of  her  sincerity,  eveu  though  as  she  spoke 
she  covered  her  face  and  burst  into  passionate  wiping. 

Gray  Van  Zandt,  who  had  been  fond  of  her  from  his  boyhood,  who 
had  once,  imht-d,  (Iiought  his  life  ruined  through  hojK'lcss  Invo  of 
her,  was  as  distrcsst  <1  as  luiiazcd.  "  Nita,  for  heaven's  .sake — what  ou 
eartli  is  the  matter  2  Don't,  dear, — please  don't,"  he  begged,  while, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  caught  her  snn-nmbiiella  tSa  h^d  it  to 
shield  her  from  curious  eves. 

*^  It  is  nothing  but  the  surprise.  You  came  upon  me  so  suddenlj. 
And — of  course  you  know  that  people  sometimes  cry  for  joy,"  smiling 
tremulously  up  at  him. 

"  Well,  it  never  happened  to  come  uuder  my  observation  before," 
regarding  her  dubiously;  ''and  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  Nita,  I 
must  sa\'  I  would  rather  be  greeted  with  smiles." 

\V(  11,     you  shall,"  with  a  little  oontiadictoiy  sob.   ''And  is 
Aunt  Martha  with  you?" 

"  With  me  !  Heaven  forbid  I  But  if  that  was  your  idea  I  can 
understand  your  tears,"  he  returned,  lightly,  but  seuching  her  fioe 
with  earnest,  anxious  eyes.   "  And  is  IXmald  with  you 

**  It  would  hardly  do  for  me  to  say, '  Heaven  forbid  !*  would  it?*' 
with  an  effort  at  playfulness  that  sat  but  Inmely  upon  her.  "  But  he  isn't." 

"  And  iiow  do  I  happen  to  And  you  in  this  out-of-the-way  place? 
Where  are  you  bound  ?" 

'"Out^f-the-way  place*  I— CAu^' the  Pittsburg  of  the  Wesf  t 
Pueblo  would  hang  you  in  effigy,  if  your  blasphemy  were  overheard." 

Gray  shrugged  bis  shoulders  with  a  comiNneJienaive  glance  of  oon* 
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tempt  at  the  visible  town.  VBnt  would  you  miod  saying  whether  you 
are  travelliug  tovvaixl  home,  or  away  ?" 

**  I  am  going  home ;  and,  of  oourse,  yon  are  gouig  with  ma/* 
having  gained  time  to  malte  np  her  mind. 

"Thanks.  Then  if  wc  arc  goiii^  by  tliis  tniin  we  would  better  get 
on  lx)ard.  The  porter  said  only  twenty  minutes  for  retreshmentSi 
and/'  looking  at  bis  watch,  "stn  enteen  of  them  are  gone." 

"And  you  have  had  nothing  to  eat  I"  in  consternation,  with  a 
woman's  instinctive  concern  for  tne  material  oomibrt  of  those  beloi^- 
ing  to  her. 

"  I  will  have  the  porter  rustle  a  liinch  and  brinir  it  to  oti  }K)ard. 
Are  thei^  all  the  traps  you  have  ?"  taking  her  baud-bag  and  sun- 
umbrella. 

"Are  not  those  enough  for  a  reasonable  woman?"  lightly.  It 
might  be  embarrassing  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  tnmk.  8be 
OOlud  telegraph  back  for  it. 

" '  Speak  of  angels,'  et  cjetera,"  excIainifMl  Gray,  by  and  by,  when 
the  train  was  on  itis  way,  almost  iucreduloui-iy  regarding  Anita  across 
the  narrow  car  table,  while  she  sipped  a  glass  of  claret  and  played  with 
a  sandwich.  **  It  seems  inctedible,  even  now.  I  had  just  started  to 
wire  you  at  Orodelphu  that  I  was  comings  wheO|  as  if  I  had  rubbed 
Aladdin's  lamp,  tiiere  yon  stood  before  me.  Yon  have  not  explained 
yet  how  you  happened  to  be  there." 

"No,''  hesitatiug  a  little.  "  Weil,  yuu  know  that  Aunt  Martha 
wrote  that  she  was  probably  ooming  " 

"  And  then  she  exerdseid  her  woman's  pierogfttive^  and  cbangad  Imt 
mind." 

"Something  that  a  man  never  does/'  with  a  nifvrkino^  smile,  grown 
almost  li^ht  of  heart  for  the  moment,  in  the  pleasure  oi  seeing  him. 

"  Never,  Cuubiu  Nita,"  a  glance  slie  might  interpret  as  she  chose 
flashing  from  his  bold  blaok  eyes. 

"And,  not  conceiving  that  she  could  be  so  fickle,"  she  deltbeiatdv 
continne<l,  "I  tsileulHtod  that  she  ought  to  reach  Pueblo  to-^y;  and^ 
being  alone  at  home,  with  nothing  to  hinder  " 

"  Alone  ?"  interpolated  Gray,  quickly.    "  Where  is  Bonald  V* 

"Away  on  a  fishing-trip,"  staring  hard  at  a  banoh  of  cattle  ihtA, 
scared  from  the  track  bpr  tiie  Infernal  screeching  of  the  locomotive- 
whistle,  were  wildly  tearing  across  the  country. 

"All  by  himself?"  siirprisedly, 

"  Oh,  no  :  he  is  with  a  party." 

"  1  mean  without  you,"  uerbistetl  Gray,  r^^artliog  her  keenly. 

"  Obviously,  since  I  am  tiere/'  reddening  a  little,  while  she  (angbed 
rather  constrainedly.  "  I  could  not  go  with  him  because  I  was  expect* 
ing  Aunt  Martha, — don't  you  sec?  And  so,  T  said,  being  alone,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  going  down  to 
Pueblo  to  meet  her.'* 

"  To  meet  Aunt  Martha  !"  starins  at  her  aghas^  foi^etdng,  in  his 
surprise,  to  bite  the  pear  he  had  lifled  to  his  mouth. 

"  And  why  not  r'  coolly  staring  back  at  him.  "  Why  should  yon 
doubt  itr 
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"Oh,  I  don*t,  of  course,  if  you  say  ao :  only,"  a  qniznoal  smile 
lifting  the  ends  of  his  heavy  black  moustache,  "  it  just  strikes  mC) 
Nita,  how  abominably  home«ick  you  must  h;ive  b*fn.  in  this  wild  and 
woolly  Went,  to  l)e  ready  to  rush  a  hundred  miles  or  so  for  the  pleadure 
of  enibraciug  Aunt  Marlba.'' 

"  Yoor  peoetntion  does  yoa  credit**  smiling  lightly,  bat  with  the 
sad  ness  retu  ruing  to  her  cj^es.  I  think  I  have  htm  abominably  home- 
aiok.  Gray." 

VIT. 

When  the  diild  Anita  had  been  brought  to  the  home  of  the  Van 
SSandts  she  had  found  her  first  friend  in  her  ooosin'Gkay.  They  had 
played,  quarrelle<l,  and  been  punished  together,  times  without  nnmber. 
And  when  later  Gray  had  developed  a  capacity  for  mischief  that  made 
him  the  despair  of  his  family  and  the  scourge  of  his  school -masters, 
the  little  girl,  with  the  inistiuct  of  motherhood  that  belongs  to  the 
womau  heart,  divining  that  she  most  of  all  had  power  over  the  way- 
ward lad,  had  forgotten  her  dolls  in  her  care  to  keep  Gray  in  the  way 
he  should  go.  He  was  her  senior  by  a  few  months,  yet  her  mental  at- 
titude might  have  befitte*!  his  grandmother;  atv]  -o,  ^vhen  at  last  Gray 
proposed  to  marry  lier,  the  t^iri  simply  laughed  in  his  face.  But  his 
need  of  her  pleaded  for  him.  In  a  certain  way  she  had  felt  henself 
necessary  to  nim  for  years,  innocently  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
her  influence.  How  little  could  she  guess  how  small  was  the  sweep  of 
her  moral  broom  in  the  wide  radius  of  his  life  I  And  so  she  might, 
aAier  all,  have  married  him,  had  not  Donald  Bartela,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  Gray,  come  and  won  her. 

There  had  been  no  moiety  of  love's  real  passion  in  Anita's  feeling 
toward  her  cousin ;  hnt  she  had  been  very  rood  of  him,  in  a  tender, 
caie-taking  way,  and  she  had  missed  him  out  of  her  life.  And  now 
she  wa<?  overjoye^l  to  see  him  again, — so  happy  that  once,  when  a  pause 
came  in  the  conversation,  she  caught  herself  vaguely  wondering  why 
her  heart  felt  so  strangely  heavy.  Joy  for  the  moment  had  utterly 
ronted  trouble  firom  her  mind. 

"  But  yon  are  looking  thin  and  pal^"  she  anxionaly  ezolaimed, 
when  there  had  been  time  to  study  his  feoe  clearly.  **  Sunly  yon  have 
no^— T  hope  you  have  not  been  ill?" 

**  Oh,  no/'  with  a  litile  cough  that  struck  terror  to  her  heart.  They 
^row  keen  to  recognize  the  weapons  of  the  grim  enemy,  they  who  live 
in  that  dry  air  where  doctors  send  men  to  make  their  fight  with  death. 
"  I  caught  a  little  cold  last  spring, — a  mere  nothing,  but  it  seems  to 
stick  in  my  throat.  Paris  was  a  little  too  much  for  me,  I'm  afmid ; 
anil  then,  you  know,  it  is  never  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  cold  in  warm 
weather.** 

I  know  that  yon  never  wonld  half  take  cars  of  yourself,"  retorted 
Anita,  her  eyes  luminous  with  exceeding  kindness. 

"  And  nobody  else  ever  seemed  to  M  called  to  undertake  the  Job/' 

with  a  rueful  ^rima'^. 

**  Ah,  who  could?"  lauehing. 

**  Who  could,  wouldn't,  retorted  Gray,  enigmatically,  with  his  car^ 
leas  laugh. 

Vol.  XLV.-^ 
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It  was  inexpieaBibhr  pleaBaat,  with  her  sora  and  fretted  heart,  to 
have  this  old  comrade  beside  her,  to  feel  that  his  resentfiil  wrath  at  her 

had  been  swept  away,  that  slie  might  lean  again  upon  bus  steadfast 
affV'rtion.  Tlif're  was  no  time  for  gloomy  tliought  in  their  lively  con- 
versaiioi),  eunnuuaUy  tjtartiug  auew  with,  "  Of  course  you  remember 
thiii,"  or,  "  You  cannot  have  forgotten  that."  And  Anita  discovered 
tliat  she  had  room  for  two  diatincfc  trains  of  reflection  in  her  mind  at 
once, — the  one  full  of  reminiscent  jollity  and  laughter,  the  other  full 
of  bitterness  uns^ppiikable.  With  Gray  beside  her,  dipping  into  the 
past,  laughing  at  liis  jokes  and  (xM  tilang,  trouble  must  be  kept  in 
abeyauoe;  but  it  was  wiih  her  none  the  less,  to  share  her  pillow  wiiou 
at  fast  m  was  at  home  again,  mocking  her  in  the  darkness  until  it 
seemed  she  must  cover  her  head  with  the  sheet  to  stifle  her  moans. 

Anotii^  day  had  come,  laughing  in  the  joy  of  Colorado's  lavish 
sunshine.  Gray  wns  lazily  rocking  in  the  gittino-room  hamnuick, 
while  Anita,  near  by,  sat  working  at  a  bit  of  embroideiy.  The  strong 
morning  light  fell  tiyingly  on  her  pale,  weaiT  face. 

*'  Do  70U  know,  mna  mta/'  be  said,  '*  I  think  I  most  emulate  jour 
deligluful  frankness,  and  remark  that  you  look  jaat  a  wee  hit  the 
worse  for  wear?    You  too  are  thin  and  pale." 

"  Bnt  you  must  remember  that  I  am  always  well,"  hasfilv,  with 
her  brightest  smile.  "  It  has  its  disadvantages  too,  you  must  know,  to 
he  so  monotonously  sound  in  health  In  a  oonntiy  where  the  evenoe^ 
of  the  temperature  leaves  so  little  to  he  said  about  the  weather.  One 
sufiers  from  such  a  paiunty  of  conversational  matter." 

"  Yes  ?"  smiling  perfunotoril/i  while  still  with  keen  eyes  studying 
her  face. 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  |)owder  ou  my  nose  I"  slie  irrelevantly  ex- 
dumed,  quizzically  meeting  his  seardiing  glance. 

**  Worse  than  that,  Nita/'  he  said,  gi-.ively.  "  Somethii^  is  wrong 
with  you.  I  know  you  too  well  to  be  deceived.  I  wish  you  would  teU 
me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it, — though  I  am  afraid  you  will  only 
make  light  of  my  sufferings  when  I  tell  you,"  drawing  a  long  face, — 
**  the  fact  is  that  my  new  bonnet — and  I  sent  to  New  York  for  it — ^is 
a  perfect  failure.  I  am  racking  my  brains  as  to  whether  I  shall  send 
it  oack  and  have  a  row  about  it,  or  give  my  vanity  tiie  discipline  of 
wearing  it  as  it  is." 

"  Vayiiias  vanilalumf^  with  a  queer  smile.  Did  she  think  to  take 
him  in  with  any  such  stuff  as  this? 

**  I  have  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities  to'  indulge  in 
vanities,  don't  you  know  ?  I  have  to  make  up  for  such  a  lot  of  lost 
time.  Do  you  remember  my  chronic  condition  of  nothing  to  wear,  in 
the  <lay8  of  old?    It  was  pitiful." 

**  Nobody  ever  looked  so  well  dressed  as  you,  always,"  protested 
Gray,  warmly. 

And  the  worry  and  trouble  I  used  to  have  to  appear  aven  decent !" 

she  went  on,  musingly.  *'The  ripping  up  of  old  dresses, — the  braid 
around  the  bottom  is  the  worst  of  an  old  aress :  you  can  have  no  ooQ- 
oeptiou  of  the  nastiness  and  dust  it  can  hold." 
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I  suppose  not,''  with  languid  amusement 
"AikI  the  plotting  atul  contriving  to  make  old  look  new, — to  in- 
duce skiuipy  draperies  to  seem  abundant, — and  withal  to  be  grateful. 
Aunt  Maltha  thought  if  she  gave  me  a  home  it  was  but  fair  that  the 
rest  should  contribute  my  clotnes ;  and  oaeh  was  oontinuaUy  hinting  to 
the  others  that  the  burden  of  my  expenses  was  not  fairly  distributed* 
*  Isabel/  Aunt  Annie  would  say,  *  why  don't  you  give  that  old  brown 
silk  to  Anita  ?  It  is  the  most  hideoui?  shade  mmginable,  and  you  have 
worn  it  nearly  to  tatters.  It  dues  seem  about  time  that  you  did  a  little 
something  to  help  the  net  of  us  out  with  the  diild/  There  never  was 
the  slightest  delieaoy  about  allowing  me  to  hear  what  a  load  thc^ 
regarded  me/' 

"  Wlmt  a  set  of  old  cats  they  are  I"  frankly  commented  the  nephew 
of  the  house.    "  But  X  had  uo  idea  it  was  so  bad  as  all  that.  You 

never  told  uie." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  But  it  was  almost  unbearable^  One  good  pur- 
pose it  aooomplished,  though.  I  shall  always  be  spared  the  usual  senti- 
mental yearninp^s  for  my  lost  jonth.   Bad  as  the  present  may  be^  I 

still  would  not  r^o  hficl:. 

Gray  lookud  up  with  swift  intelligeuce.  Anita's  strange  emotion 
at  sight  of  him  the  day  before,  her  pallor  and  lassitude,  the  little  con- 
straint that  ibll  upon  her  when  her  husband's  name  was  mentiooedt  all 
together  had  fillea  his  mind  with  vague  theories  as  to  whioh  this  seemed 
the  tacit  admission. 

"  Whatever  bad  times  may  come,  I  would  say,  Ot  course  my  dark 
days  are  all  in  the  future,"  oorr^jted  Anita,  with  a  faint  blush,  as  she 
went  to  take  a  letter  from  the  servant  at  the  door.  "  Ton  will  ezense 
meif  Ireadthis?" 

It  was  from  Donald.  There  had  been  some  little  delay  at  the  Park 
In  getting  off,  but  at  last  the  hnMtinfr-|>:irty  was  delightfully  established 
in  a  little  park  ou  the  other  si<it'  ui  tiie  range.  One  of  their  number 
was  all  broKcn  up  with  the  altitude,  and  was  returning  to  the  Park, — 
henoe  thecfaanoe  to  get  a  word  to  thedear  littlewoman  at  home.  Their 
larder  was  already  stocked  with  venison,  but  individually  he  had  had 
hard  luck  and  shf)t  nothing  except  an  owl,  which,  however,  he  would 
bring  home  in  case  she  might  like  to  have  it  stuffed.  Tlie  fishing  was 
simply  immense,  and  he  w&s  having  as  good  a  time  as  he  possibly  could 
without  his  precious  girl.  He  half  hqwd  to  find  her  waiting  vst  him 
at  the  Park  when  they  went  down  the  last  of  the  week.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Fates  must  relent,  and  see  to  it  that  th  t  i  oublesome  Martha 
was  kept  at  home  in  innocuous  desuetude.  His  -aildlp  nia<]e  a  poor 
writing-desk,  and  his  stylographic  aj)peared  to  {Mis^rssed  of  the 
devU,  so  she  must  excuse  that  scrawl,  and  believe  hiui  ever  devotedly 
hers. 

Anita  tore  the  letter  into  little  strips  when  she  had  read  it,  throw- 
ing ttirni  from  her  with  an  angry  haste  that  scattered  a  white  shower 
over  the  side  of  tlie  waste-basket.  So  this  was  all  he  propa'wd  to  tell 
about  that  little  delay  at  the  Park."  He  did  not  mean  to  mention 
the  episode  of  that  night  on  Ute  Peak,  even  to  smooth  it  over/'  or 
reftr  to  his  staying  wioi  the  BogenNS. 
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"  Is  it  from  my  lord  ?"  askf  1  Gray,  idijr,  watching  her  with  curious 
eyes.    "  When  ia  he  coining  home?" 

"He  did  not  say ;  but  some  time  next  week,  I  aappoee/'  listlessly 
teadiing      a  fim. 

"  He  is  with  a  jolly  party,  I  presume." 

"Oh,  pnseminently  jolly,"  a  hint  of  sarcasm  in  h^r  voiop.  He 
mn^t  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  the  doud  that  had  ^ien  upon 
her  face. 

"  All  men,  of  ooarae?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  of  course,"  retorted  Anita,  diarply.    "  There 

was  one  woman  witli  them  at  tlio  Park  who  was  quite  capable  of  going 
on  with  them  to  camp  out  over  the  range,  if  she  was  at  all  enoouraged 
to  do  so.    I  dare  say  she  is  with  tliem. 
«  Oh  1"  comprehensively.    "  Is  that  itf  * 

It  was  partly  the  reserve  of  pride  that  held  her  back  at  tbv  mo- 
ment, in  her  reawakened  wrath,  from  telling  all  to  her  old-time  oonfi- 

dant.  She  could  not  oonA^s  to  htm,  who  ha  l  hren  so  beut  on  making 
her  happy  in  his  own  way,  tliat  the  ordering  ot  her  life  as  she  chose  it 
had  not  been  a  Bucoess.  Moreover,  her  woman's  instinct  had  warned 
her  that  the  embers  of  his  old  pasdoo  were  still  there,  ready  to  be  kin- 
dled into  flame  at  a  tondi.  He  was  again  her  knight  if  she  woold, 
ready  to  fight  her  cause  against  all  the  world— except  himself. 

"Is  that  what?**  with  a  cold  stare.    "  I  dot)*t  understand  you," 
"Oh,  nothin<j.    You  f^imot  exjiect  lue  to  make  reniarks  and  ex- 
plain them  too,  such  warm  weather  as  this,"  sleepily  rt^rdiug  her.  "It 
was  rather  a  pity,  though,  that  Annt  Martiia  md  yon  out  of  going 
yoorself." 

"  In  which  ease  I  should  liavc  mis'^ed  your  visit,"  smilinor  at  him 
af!W'tionately.  It  was  f<o  pkasant  to  liave  him  there.  And  thon,  in  an 
instant,  a  thought  had  birth  so  full  of  evil  selfishness  as  almost  to  take 
her  breath  away. 

It  was  a  handsome  fiuse  lying  there  against  the  red  silk  hammootk- 
pillow,  no  less  winning  for  the  hint  of  wickedness  in  the  soft  durk 
eyes,  and  the  passion  betrayed  in  the  lines  of  the  full-lipped  sensual 
mouth,  w  itii  the  deep  dimple  cleaving  the  sf{nare-cut  chin  below.  A 
man  whom  a  jealous  husband  might  well  regard  with  suspicion  was 
Gray  Van  Zandt,  the  story  of  his  lawless,  pleasure-loving  life  written 
on  his  iaoe  in  signs  which  he  who  ran  might  read.  And  he  had  been 
her  lover  once.  If  only  Donald  might  see  him  as  her  lover  still, — ^to 
suffer,  if  but  for  a  moment,  the  merciless  jmw  of  jealouqr  aa  she  had 
felt  it  I    Her  eyes  sparkle<l  exultantly  at  the  idea. 

**  It  is  not  too  late  to  go  now,"  tilie  said,  slowly.    "  Why  should  we 
noty  yon  and  I  ?  We  comd  driv«  up  to-morrow.'' 
'  "  J5X  pMta,— <q9r^  ?"  indifferently. 

"  Aprl%  we  woidd  siirpriae  Don,"  the  lines  of  her  month  tighten- 
ing, a  cruel  fire  in  her  eyes. 

"But  we  are  so  comfortable  iiere,"  Gray  sleepily  protested.  "And 
Don,— ia  he  snifering  for  us,  do  yon  think?"  lining  his  heavy-lidded 
fifm  with  swifl  scrutiny. 

"  QiiMii  nbef*  lai4;hing  nervoodiy,  while  she  flashed  a  litUe  eoax- 
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mgglaMewboBe  power  npon  Idmibe  knew  but  too  well.  ''As  to  that, 
I  must  cy)nfr%^  thnt  mj  motives  woM  entirely  selfish.   I  thought  we 

might  enjoy  the  trip." 

Gray  flush^  with  pleasure  at  that  careless  ''  we."  I  don't  know 
what  I  woold  not  enjoy — with  you/'  he  sud^  quiokiy.  ^  And  whim  ie 
this  placer 

Ah,  it  is  forty  long  miles  away,  and  the  moanttio^roads  are  sim- 
ply abominable,"  with  a  tearing  laugh.   "  And  now  will  you  let  me 

take  yoii 

**  Nothing  could  be  bad  with  you,  chirie.    *  H  ned  jamais  de  mal  en  ' 
houme  wmpagnit* — ^Voltiure  and  I  are  p^ectly  agreed  in  that  And 
is  thiri  a  wateriug-place  ?" 

"  Lake  Park  ?  Oh,  after  a  fashion, — a  very  frontier  fashion.  It 
was  formerly  only  a  watoring-place  for  cattle;  that  is,  it  belonged  to  a 
great  cattle-comj^any, — it  doea  now,  for  that  matter.  But  there  is 
splendid  fishing  all  about  there,  and  plenty  of  hunting,  which,  of 
coQtse,  naed  to  he  better,-^eer,  mountatn-^heep,  elk,  and  near ;  and  so 
men  began  going  there,  and,  finding  the  ranchman's  wife  a  good  eook, 
and  the  riupplies  of  eliir  kf^ns,  CTKim,  and  mountain-raspKrTries  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  having  gone  there  once  they  went  again,  and  took 
their  friends  with  them,  until  finally  the  ranchman  was  driven  into 
adding  to  his  house  and  pottbg  t^  other  eabitia  for  their  aooommoda- 
tion.  Now  the  place  is  one  of  our  most  popular  resorts.  The  scenery 
is  simply  grand  :  I  am  sure  you  would  think  it  worth  the  trip." 

"  fent  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  present  outlook,"  protested 
Gray,  with  a  reluetant  sigh,  his  glance  roving  appreciatively  around 
the  pretty  room.  1  enjoy  this  so  much.  Why  cau  we  not  let  well 
enough  alone?" 

Anita,  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  in  a  wide-eyed  revery, 
did  not  hear.  "  It  seems  strange  that  you  should  have  happened  to 
oome  just  now,''  she  musingly  remarked. 

"  Yes  ?  Is  that  complimentary  f  with  a  sleepy  laugh.  "  All  the 
same,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  have  been  wasting  time 
not  to  have  oome  befiwef 

VIII. 

Another  day  had  come,  f^tnving  to  outdo  yesterday,  spending  like  a 
prodigal  its  wealtii  of  golden  ssuiishine. 

The  horses  were  stopped  to  rest  on  the  brow  of  a  mighty  hill, 
while,  awe-Btruck,  Q»y  and  Anita  were  staring  at  the  dianging  glory 
of  the  sunset. 

Anita  was  weary  and  dispirited,  cramjKxl  and  tired  with  the  long 
day's  ride,  tinxi  above  all  of  Gray.  His  easy  familiarity,  with  its 
undertone  of  laughing  tenderness,  while  it  seemed  natural  enough  after 
their  long  years  of  oaild^  comradeship,  yet  chafed  on  her  nerves ;  the 
joking  small-talk  with  which  he  continually  interrupted  her  brooding 
tbouffbts  filled  her  with  smothered  irritation.  She  was  banning  to 
see  the  expedition  but  a-^-  an  impnlse  of  childish  folly.  What  if  she 
did  siPC'ceed  in  this  scheme  of  retaliation? — cui  hrrnof  Would  all  the 
jealous  anger  his  heart  could  hold  give  her  husband  back  to  her  so  that 
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her  faith  in  him  oould  be  nuule  whole  agun?  end  wliafc  availed  any- 

UuDg  else? 

"Do  you  know,''  said  Gray,  dreamily  watching  the  dying  sunligiit 
that  seemed  siftiug  itself  through  gold-dust  in  one  brilliant  spot  Ix^hind 
the  range, "  I  think  that  slang  phrase  vcm  have  here  for  deanb — *  eoing 
over  the  range' — was  bom  in  a  poet's  brain  ?  Don't  it  seem  as  ii  that 
range  yonder  might  bound  tlie  world  ? — as  if,  beyond,  tlie  full  flo<j<I  of 
sunlight  might  be  pouriug  down  tijxm  a  celestial  city?  Ah,  well,  I'm 
afiraid  we  shall  find  it  all  about  as  much  of  a  tsike-in  when  we  go 
elimbing  up  the  golden  etaiis." 

Don%  Gray  1"  a  little  dioke  in  her  voice.  To  think  that  but  a 
moment  since  she  had  been  calling  him  tiresome  in  her  thoughts,  when 
one  could  not  but  gue^s,  seeing  his  thin,  drawn  face  and  too  brilliant 
eyes,  liow  strong  the  chances  were  that  l>efore  very  long  he  might  be 
proving  himself  wiuUever  might  be  in  "  the  great  perhaps," — gone 
"over  the  range." 

And  why  not?"  hie  light  langh  broken  off  by  hie  hollow  oongh. 
*'  Because  I  have  a  Fore  throat  do  you  think  it  behooves  mc  to  a««nme 
a  good-boy  attitude?  It  --oom"  to  that  about  half  the  show  of 
piety  of  the  world  is  built  up  on  this  basis, — the  instinctive  thrift  that 
would  bliiKlly  provide  against  a  possible  rain^  day, — ^half  admitting 
that  the  enteipnse  may  turn  out  a  lottery  drawing  nothing  bat  blanka, 
jet  taking  the  gamble,  eiaoe  it  eeenu  to  ooet  nothing  bat  a  little  lip- 
service." 

"How  can  you  be  so  cynical, — so  unjust?"  in  shocked  expostula- 
tion.   "  And  life  is  so  wretchedly  short  1" 

"Ton  mean  we  ought  to  make  hay  while  the  son  ehines,  so  to 

rk,  and  swallow  orthodwy  whOe  we  have  time.  I  can't,  Nita.  I 
k  a  man  must  be  happy  to  be  religious, — ^to  feel  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  thank  God  for.  Bat  for  me,  I  am  not  happy.  Are  you, 
Nita?" 

"Ah,  who  is  ?"  returned  Anita,  seutentiously.  "  It  is  not  necessary." 
No,  bot  ver^  desirable.   And  when  some  of  as  can  see  so  dearly 
jost  what  is  lacking  to  give  us  perfect  happine^, — when  it  seems  as  if 
one  might  almost  reach  out  his  hand  and  take  it,*— it  seems  a  little 
rough,  don't  you  think?" 

"  None  of  us  know  wliat  is  good  for  us,''  returned  Anita,  sagely, 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"But  we  Bufier  jost  as  mneh  from  baffled  desire  if  we  onl^  think 
we  know,"  persisteil  Gray,  touching  up  the  horses.  "And,  in  that 
connection,  T  have  often  wondere*!,  and  now  I  want  to  know,"  turning 
to  her  determinedly :  "  if  you  hud  been  led  to  make  up  your  mind 
alone,  would  you  have  married  me  ?" 

"Oh,  Gray,"  in  distresBfnl  embarrassment,  "what  is  the  use  of 
raking  up  that  old  affair?" 

"  And  what  is  the  harm,  since  it  is  an  old  affair,  past  and  done 
with?  Call  it  an  idle  curiosity  if  you  like^  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  mind  telling  me  now." 

"  1  wish  you  would  put  on  your  overcoat.  Gray.  It  is  growing 
cold/'  nervously  buttooing  her  jacket 
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"That  is  not  answering  my  question." 
"  Wbioh  70a  have  no  right  to  aek.^ 

"  I  know  that,"  humbly,    but  I  have  so  longed  to  know.  One 

thing,"  searching  her  face  eagerly,  "  you  Ho  not  say  you  would  not." 

No ;  beauise  "  stopping  with  a  swift  blush  as  slie  saw  whither 

her  words  t«uUed. 

**  You  would  I"  cried  Gray,  his  face  aglow. 

**  Noi  at  alL  I  did  not  say  so,"  sharply,  bat  relenting  a  little  as 
she  met  hui  ie|»oachfal  glance.  "  There  was  only  the  nmallest  possi- 
bility, the  merest  scrap  of  a  chance,  that  if  Uncle  John  had  not  l>pen 
so  opposed  to  it,  and  Aunt  Annie  had  not  preached  in  its  iavor  so  con- 
tinually, that — well,  perhaps  1  might." 

'*Oh,  Nita,  yoa  dear,  dear  girIP'  with  |MU9onate  joy.  ''If  yoa 
ooold  understaDU  what  this  small  admission  is  to  me,  yoa  could  not 
r^et  it.    To  think  that  you  really  cared  enough  for  me  " 

"  But  I  did  not,"  she  qnickly  protested,  frightened  at  the  passion 
in  his  eyc.^.  I  never  cjired  for  you  as  much  as  you  did  for  me.  I 
could  not  have  pretended  it  for  a  moment." 

<'If  yon  cared  a  quarter  as  maoh  it  was  enough/'  be  doggedly  re- 
torted. Tou  cared  enough  to  marry  me;  you  have  owned  £at,  Nita, 
and  yon  can  never  take  it  back.  Nothing  on  earth  can  roh  me  of  that 
ciuinb  of  comfort  now.  You  wonld  have  been  mine, — mine,  Nita," 
witii  a  sharp-drawn  breath,  his  fiugera  closing  on  the  reins  as  if  he 
were  holding  himself  back  from  catching  her  in  his  arms,  **  and  you 
would  have  been,  bat  for  that  pack  of  mmdlera,-— damn  them 

"  Don't,  Gray.  Can't  you  see  that  it  was  all  for  the  bestf  in 
oool,  dispassionate  rea^Anino^.  "  I  would  have  married  yon  for  your 
money, — to  have  had  a  handsome  home  of  my  own, — that  \i->  liie  ti  uth 
of  the  matter;  and  that  sort  of  marriage  is  alway^i  a  failure.  It  would 
have  been  a  cat-and-dog  life  we  would  have  led  together." 

"  It  would  have  wen  heav^,"  he  passionately  retorted.  "  Yon 
would  uot  have  married  me  if  you  had  not  been  a  little  food  of  mi^ 
money  or  no  monfy.    I  know  yon  better." 

**  I  wish  you  would  put  oq  your  overcoat,"  blie  abruptly  interposed. 

"  Botlier  the  overcoat  I"  with  an  unsteady  laugh ;  "  but  of  course 
you  must  have  your  way." 

**  We  are  almost  there,"  she  remarked,  thinking  to  bring  the  oon- 
vernation  to  safer  ground,  as  he  8toppe<i  the  team  to  find  the  garment 
and  put  it  on.  "  From  the  top  of  this  hil!  we  shall  look  <h»wn  direetly 
u{>on  the  Park  ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  am  begiuuiug  to  thuik  it  is  rather 
a  poor  place,  after  all?  I  am  almoet  sorry  we  oama." 

"  Well,  my  antioipations  were  coppered  to  start  with,"  he  coolly 
returned,  lifting  the  vans  as  if  to  turn  the  hones  aroand.  "  Let's  go 
back." 

"Go  back  now  I"  rvuA  Anita,  sharply,  laying  a  remonstrant  hand 
upou  his  arm.    "  What  an  idea  I" 

**  The  time  to  go  back  is  when  yon  discover  that  you  don't  want  to 
go  ahead,  wherever  yon  are,  or  whatever  the  enterprise.    Life  ia  too 

"linrt  to  fool  it  away  going  one  way,  when  inclination  pnlls  you 
another."   There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  his  tones,  fi:eighted  with 
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passionate  tenderness,  his  eyes  glowing  into  here.  ^'  Come,  Nita,  can't 
we  go  back  V 

**  Of  course  not/'  brusauely,  reaching  for  the  whip  in  h^  impatieno^ 
to  tonch  the  horses  herself.    "  Don't  be  a  goose,  Gray." 

"  Would  JOQ  like  to  drive  f  with  sulkjr  courtesy  offering  the 

reins. 

Opportunely  at  that  moment,  from  a  bridle-trail  emerging  upon 
the  road  ahead,  appeared  three  honebaok'riders, — Mrs.  l£>gers,  her 
husband,  and  a  dencal-looking  atnnger.   The  lady  and  the  doctor, 

after  a  glance  of  recognition,  Rtopj)ed  to  l"t  the  carriage  overtake  them. 

*'  Can  it  l)e  actually  you  ?"  cried  the  vivacious  little  lady,  all  smiles 
and  dimples,  reining  up  beside  them.  Auita  was  glad  for  even  this 
mterruption,  greeting  her  with  unwonted  cordiality. 

*'  And  did  you  meet  Don  ?" 

"Donald ! — has  he  gone?"  faltered  Anita,  dismayed. 

"Actually  (lone  gone, — could  not  live  without  you  for  another  day," 
in  hei  tone  of  iaugliing  raillery.  "  And  here  you  are  I — what  a  joke 
on  him !" 

But  when  did  he  go  ?  I  don't  nndenland,''  looking  pnzaled. 

"He started  this  morning;  bnt  heaaid  he  should  take  the  biased 
trail  over  the  hills,  80  of  oourae  70U  would  not  have  met  htm/'  ex- 
plained the  doctor. 

"  He  must  take  the  shortest  cut  in  his  uncontrollable  impatienoei 
you  Bee.  Ah,  nobody  could  donbt  that '  Hia  heart  was  true  to  jPoH/ — 
you  know  the  song,"  showing  all  her  pretty  white  teeth  In  a  laagbing 
aide^lanoe  at  Gray,  who  was  appreciatively  regarding  her.  "I  pre- 
sume you  will  l:>e  obliged  to  curb  your  impatience  to  tun)  nmund  and 
follow  him  until  to-morrow  at  least:  so  we  will  see  you  again,"  with  a 
laughing  nod  as  bhe  rode  on  ahead.  And  as  she  swiftly  passed  from 
sight  b^ond  the  brow  of  tbe  hill  they  oonld  hear  her  siuging,  her  little 
UUing  voice  aa'fnll  of  joyona  abandon  as  a  child's^^ 

"His  'arkwastraetoPoll, 
His  'art  waa  true  to  Poll. 
"So  matter  what  you  do, 
If  yoor  'art  be  true. 

And  bis  'art  was  true  to  Poll." 

"And  who  is  her  ladyship?"  queried  Gray,  when  his  fixed  gaze 
had  lost  si^ht  of  the  dainly  figure  in  its  trim-fitting  habiL.  Anita  did 

not  hear  him. 

*'  She  called  him  Don  I — to  my  face  I — ray  husband  !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  white  heat  of  anger.  **  What  a  vulgar,  ill-bred  little  wretch  she 
is !    To  think  of  being  oom{)elled  to  know  such  a  person  !" 

There  was  a  wicked  lii^ht  of  laughter  in  O ray's  discreetly-averted 
eyes.  He  had  made  a  discovery.  "Awfully  pretty,  thoujrh,  Nita, — 
give  the  what's-his-name  his  due,"  he  said,  demurely.  "  Just  the  kind 
of  woman,  I  should  aay,  to  rabe  the  devil  with  aome  men.  Who  ia 
she?  Tell  me  about  her." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  with  cold  disgust,  "except  that—" 

"  My  diagnosis  was  oorreot? — she  does  raise  the  devil  ?" 

"  Precisely." 
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A  mau  who  has  beeo  always  favored  of  womeu,  though  he  may 
have  been  pwn  the  beat  of  reasons  to  know  that  the  heart  is  no  dock- 
work  mechanism^  to  be  wound  up  by  marriage  into  a  peipetnal  rega- 

larity  of  action,  even  t!ion«rh  for  fiis  sake  seeniinj^  angels  may  have 
fallen,  is  yet,  on  his  own  account,  iLirt'ly  mindal  to  feel  the  poisoned 
barbs  of  jealousy.  A  flattering  exjperieuoe  has  contributed  to  au  ai-mor 
of  8elf-<x>nfidenoe  too  nearly  invaloerable.  And  thoa  Anita's  vengeful 
plana  fell  flat  at  the  outset.  That  her  cousin  had  onoe  love<l  her,  Donald 
knew  well ;  but  she  had  not  loved  her  cxjusin^— pow  devil !— and  that 
settled  the  matter  so  far  m  Donald  Bartel?^  wm  ooncprijcrl. 

It  was  disappointing  to  come  into  tin-  oppressive  ionelineas  of  the 
silent  house,  but  the  explanation  oi  the  ^  vant  seemed  perfectly  simpie 
and  aatiBfactory.  It  wt»  qoite  to  be  expected  that  Anita  should  have 
gone  on  to  the  Park  to  meet  htm  according  to  his  plan ;  and  he  was 
amiably  pleased  that  the  opportune  visit  of  her  cousin  had  arranged 
the  trip  so  agreeably  for  her. 

Not  to  miss  a  mail,  he  roused  himself  at  daybreak  the  next  momingj 
to  scratch  a  hasty  letter,  bidding  her  stay  at  the  Park,  and — this  was 
Satarday — the  next  week  he  wonid  ride  up  to  spend  Sunday  with  her, 
and,  if  she  liked,  bring  her  hoane.  He  was  afraid  that,  finding  him 
gone,  she  might  be  dispOBcd  to  return ;  and  he  wanted  her  to  enjoy  an 
untroubled  holiday. 

Anita's  first  impulse  bad  been,  indeed,  to  return  at  onoe,  but  Gray 
said  decidedly  that  the  horses  most  rest  for  a  day,  and  when  Donald's 
letter  came  she  indifferently  acquiesced  in  his  plan;  It  was  but  a  choice 
of  evils  at  best,  she  told  herself.  She  dreaaed  to  meet  her  husband, 
anger  still  burning  at  her  heart,  as  mnch  slio  fffired  Gray's  re- 
awakened passion.  And  Gray  did  his  utmost  to  keep  her  fear  of  him 
in  abeyance.  His  attitude  was  simply  that  of  a  kindly  kinship,  his 
attentu>ns  only  each  as  common  courtesy  demanded.  As  if  nnoon- 
sciousljy  he  seconded  all  her  efforts  that  they  should  not  be  left  alone 
together,  devoting  himself,  with  his  fine  talent  for  flirtation^  to  every 
woman  who  smiled  him  a  welcome. 

And  Anita,  indignant  at  first  for  the  indiscreet  admission  into  which 
he  had  led  her,  reasmired  by  his  fndifihreut  attitude^  srew  to  regard  him 
more  kindly  'ds  the  days  wore  on.  If  the  fear  that  airkel  in  her  heart 
tended  to  make  his  presence  irksome,  there  was  always  bis  weakness 
to  plead  for  him.  Orny  was  undeniably  seriou.sly  ill.  Everybody  ob- 
served it.  Pitving  ghmoL-^  were  a)utinual!y  reading  the  story  of  tlie 
fever-ilushed  elieeks  and  the  too  brilliant  eyes,  and  btrangeru,  with 
blondering  kindness,  went  out  of  their  way  to  scrape  acquaintance  and 
suggest  their  remedies  for  his  cough.  But  it  was  growing  better,  Gray 
each  day  brightly  declared,  with  tliat  strange  self-deception  that  seems 
a  part  of  pulmonary  disease,  each  day  seeming  a  little  thinner,  a  little 
weaker;  while  Anita's  heart,  as  it  grew  heavier  for  him,  yet  turned  to 
him  the  more  in  pitying  tenderness. 

We  are  never  so  oppressed  with  the  cmd  inexorability  of  nature's 
laws  as  when  we  see  our  friend,  glowing  with  the  fuli  joy  of  life, 
blindly  hurrying  on  to  the  vast  unknown  mienoe  no  one  may  oome  back 
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to  toll  DB  it  Jfl  well  with  faim ;  wlien  we  knowtfaai  the  band  warm  in  oar 
daap  Ib  already  ohilling  wim  the  creeping  datdb  of  death ;  when  we 
must  see  that,  were  our  love  as  wide  as  the  world,  it  cx)uld  not  hold 
him  back  for  w  moment  affainFt  tliat  ?tn  isible  grasp  that  isdiawing  him 
down,  as  in  a  quicksand,  before  our  eyes. 

And  this  was  Gray,— dear  old  joyous-hearted  Gray,  who  had  played 
with  her,  and  loved  her,  and  ehomdered  the  Ulame  of  many  of  ner 
small  sins,  when  they  had  been  childrcu  together;  when  death  had 
seemed  an  intan^r^  Ie  something  that  belonged  to  age,  that  never  by 
any  chance  would  toucli  their  nappy  youtb.  And  now  pn^ently  the 
air  would  be  meeting  together  in  the  little  space  filksl  with  liis  ha|)py 
life,  as  if  he  had  never  been  :  and  she  would  be  living  on,  to  see  how 
little  the  world  had  need  of  him,  or  of  any  one  of  us.  She  did  not 
need  to  love  to  feel  the  pitiful neas  of  it 

For  two  days  it  haa  rained,  a  merciless,  steady  down-pouring  that 
mocked  at  every  tradition  of  Colorado's  fair  climate:  two  days  of 
confinement  in  the  bare  ranch  parlor,  where,  among  all  the  cane-seated 
abominations,  were  but  two  chairs  really  comfortable  to  tempi  the  self- 
ishness of  a  doaen  nn  happy  people,^ — yfhsrt  every  game  invented  by 
man  failed  to  ollset  the  tortare  diabolic  impulses  wm  continually 
evoking  from  the  decrepit  piano.  For  Anita  there  was  a  bit  of  silver 
lining  showing  through  the  clouds,  in  that  Mrs.  Rogers  was  kept  shut 
up  within  her  cabin,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  That  vivacious  little 
person  rather  haunted  the  ranch  hostelry,  where  she  came  for  her  mail, 
nxr  milk,  butter,  and  other  neoessaries, — most  of  all,  it  was  whispered 
by  the  ODserveFB,  to  cany  on  a  sort  of  sostbetic  flirtation  with  a  con- 
sumptive young  clergyman,  with  a  side-elanoe  to  npare  for  Gray  Van 
Zannt's  hhis^.  l)eanty.  Had  there  been  a  hundred  men  in  Ed^n,  would 
Eve  ever  liave  re,sted  until  she  had  b^uiled  every  last  one  oi  them 
into  a  bite  of  her  liitaJ  apple? 

In  Gray,  however,  the  little  coquette  had  found  one  who  was  fully 
alive  to  the  flavor  of  the  firoit  she  bad  to  offer.  Nothing  he  could  have 
done  would  have  won  him  more  favor  in  Anita's  jealous  heart  than  the 
cold  shoulder  he  turned  upon  this  woman  whom  she  counted  her  rival. 
By  no  means  as  guilelt^  a^j  the  dove  was  this  young  man  ;  but  in  the 
ways  of  women  he  was  as  wise  as  the  serpent  that  won  the  first  weak 
one  to  evil. 

He  had  oome  with  no  thought  of  bringing  about  the  fiiU  of  another 

man's  paradise.  He  had  thought  the  old  love  for  his  cousin  well-nigh 
forgotten.  Fnr  a  vear,  in  liis  hiLsy  pleiL-iure-seckiug  life,  he  had  scarce 
given  her  a  thought.  But  the  heart  is  as  a  jjaliiiipsie.st,  on  which  an 
impression  once  made  can  never  be  wholly  erased.  However  the  old 
lines  may  be  lost  with  time,  or  repkoed  by  others,  when  once  the 
proper  influence  are  bn>ught  to  bear  what  came  first  is  restored  in  all 
its  pristine  freshness.  Finding  his  cousin,  as  it  seemed,  unliappy,  the 
lost  love  was  revived  in  his  pity,  j)a^'^ir.tiat<'ly  insistent.  It  seeme<l  to 
Gray  his  right  ils  iicr  kinsniau  to  shield  her  from  trouble,  to  do  all  tliat 
he  might  for  her  happiness.  And  when  he  was  persuaded  that  she 
might  iiave  been  his  but  for  conditions  outside  her  own  impulses,  it 
was  but  a  step  for  his  lawless  &n<y  to  dream  that  all  obstades  ought 
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jet  be  ovareome^— that  it  was  for  htm  to  ohaee  the  aadnesB  from  her 
eyes  and  bring  back  the  bright  glow  of  hap|»neaB. 

Another  Suarday  had  come,  in  smiles  and  tears,  like  a  mockery  of 

April  weather.  All  the  nioniin<r  tlie  sun  had  been  coquetting  through 
the  meslies  of  storm-cloud» ;  and  now,  in  the  late  ai'terD(X)u,  the  sky 
had  cleared,  and  the  world  seemed  steaming  itself  dry  in  the  flood  of 
mellow  sonshiiie.  The  oommon  luxury  of  fiur  weather  was  fax  the 
time  valued  at  its  worth,  and  everybody  had  oome  out  of  dooia  to  enjoy 
it  to  t!ie  tit  most. 

Anita,  with  a  small  party,  was  climiiing  a  trail,  smooth  and  ( Imn 
froQi  the  beatiug  of  the  rain  as  if  it  had  just  been  swept,  winding  up  a 
brook-travetsed  golch.  A  warm,  brooding  silence  held  the  place ;  not 
a  whisper  among  the  pine  tops  nor  among  the  gray-green  fringes  of  the 
sprnoes  bonding  heavily  down  from  their  precarioos  footing ;  no  faint- 
est rustling  among  th'-  ^^'  ed -plumes  of  the  grasses,  all  with  their  heads 
bowed  down  together  overweighted  with  jewelled  drops  ;  no  chirp  of 
gossiping  grasshopper,  nor  droning  chant  of  the  bee.  Delicious  it  wa.s, 
afi^  two  days  or  oonfinement  in  that  stuffy  ranch  house,  to  drink  in 
that  pure  air  that  wttit  to  the  lungs  like  a  tonic. 

Her  cheeks  softly  flushed,  her  eya^  sparkling,  her  lips  parted  in  a 
half-smile  as  she  pantetl  with  the  exercise  in  the  rare  air,  Anita  led  the 
way,  stopping  sometimes  to  caress  the  petals  of  a  Jate  flower,  sometimes 
to  look  bacK  at  the  valley  below  to  estimate  the  height  they  had  at- 
tained while  she  recovered  her  spent  breath.  Turning  at  length,  it 
seimied  as  if  the  earth  had  suddenly  opened  to  swallow  up  the  little 
band,  leaving  only  Gray  and  her. 

"  Why,  where  is  everybody?"  she  cried,  staring  blankly  down  the 
deserted  trail. 

"  The  antique  young  hdy  discovered  that  the  ground  was  damp, 

SDite  a  way  back,  and  went  down  after  her  rubbers.  The  elderly  gen- 
em  an  gallantly  went  along,  and  thus,  of  course,  her  mother  had  to  go 
to<3,  to  chaperon  her.  She  is  such  a  tender  little  thing,"  explained 
Gray,  placidly. 

*' Well,"  impatiently,    that  does  not  account  for  all  of  them." 

"Do  X  have  to?"  with  languid  amusement  at  her  disoomfiture. 
"Mrs.  Rogers — she  said  she  was  going  around  home  this  way,  you 
know— -branched  off  a  little  piece  back,  perha|)s  to  t;dve  a  short  cut 
home,  perhaps  to— botanise.  Of  course  the  parson  branched  off  with 
her." 

Of  oouzse,"  gazing  wrathfully  down  the  path.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
we  would  better  go  back  too.'' 

"  I  can't  possibly  imagine  why,"  retorted  Gray,  quickly.  "  If  you 
really  feel  that  yon  must  have  a  crowd  at  your  heels,  those  young  people 
are  down  there  behind  the  rocks,  pulling  daisies  or  something  of  the 
like,  to  see  if  the  girl's  lover  loves  her,  while  he  looks  on,  prepared  to 
prove  whether  the  posy  tells  the  truth  or  not  I  ean  eall  to  them  to 
defer  thdr  spooning  and  hurry  up.'' 

"  Pr^OSteioos  I  Have  you  no  fellow-feeling  ?**  gazing  uncertainly 
up  at  the  towering  cliffs  ahead,  the  goal  of  their  walk.  It  was  dis- 
appointing to  turn  back  now. 
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"Fellow-feeling?— dead  loade  of  it— eo  mach  that  I  woQld  not 
iDtemipi  them  on  mj  own  aoooant  for  the  world ;  but  I  oonld  mcrifioe 
them  for  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  requirp  it.    I  was  younn'  onoe  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember  it  ao  pertiueutiy.  And  shall  we  go 
onf 

Anita  poshed  rapidly  ahead,  in  silent  aoquiesoenoek  Ony  tnit  oat 
his  hand  to  help  her  as  the  way  grew  steeper,  bat  she  impatiently  drew 
herself  away  from  him.   She  was  onreasonably  vexed  with  him  for 

the  desertion  of  the  others. 

"I  suppose  they  will  overtake  us,"  she  sakl.  (rlaiicing  anximisly 
back  a3  they  sunk  down  on  tlie  rocks  at  the  summii,  exiiansted  wiih  die 
hard  dimb,  Gray  cougliing  a  little. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  them  if  th^  don't,"  breathlessly  exclaimed 
Gray,  appreciatively  taking  in  the  grandeur  of  the  landscape. 

High  against  the  wcsteni  horizon  lay  the  ranrrp,  its  trmy  bones  pro- 
tnidiug  through  many  a  rent  in  its  snowy  blankets,  the  pale  pink  and 
blue-gray  of  the  rocks  merging  into  tlie  deeper  tones  of  ihe  Ueuse  pine 
forests  at  the  evenlv-deAned  timber-lin^  while  nearer  rose  and  fell  the 
massive  oatlines  of  the  foot-hills,  vast  bUlows  of  solid  earth.  Tower- 
ing above  them  all  rose  the  grim,  snow-capped  head  of  Ute  Peak. 
Anita's  eyes  ranged  curiously  up  and  down  ^ts  ruggetl  height.  Of  a 
sudden  it  struck  her  as  rather  odd  that  in  this  week  at  the  Park,  with 
the  too  ample  opportunity  provided  by  the  rain  to  compel  people  into 
intimate  aoquaiotanoe,  nobody  had  mentioned  to  her  Donald's  aoventore 
on  the  monntain  yonder.  Was  it  in  tender  consideration  for  the  wife's 
feelings?    Her  cheeks  burned  hotly  at  the  thought, 

"  Do  you  know,  Don  was  lost  on  the  Pe-ak  yonder  a  fortnight  ago," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  {jointing  it  out,  "  and  had  to  wander 
about  above  timber-line  all  night 

"No I  you  doa^t  mean  it?  How  exoeedinglj  unpleasant!"  con- 
siderably surprised.   "  Was  he  alone?*' 

"  No,"  with  evident  reluctance,  an  unoomfortable  red  staining  her 
cheeks.    "  Mrs.  Rogers  was  with  him." 

•*Oh  1"  with  a  comprehensive  smile,  looking  away. 

'*  What  yon  can  see  in  the  matter  to  grin  at  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension/' she  ejaculated,  with  childish  petulance. 

"  Did  I  grin?  It  was  an  involuntary  contortion  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles, T  assure  you.  T  ^vas  merely  thinking  that  if  1  h  ul  somebody  with 
me  who  was  very  charming, — Mrs.  Rogers  would  li  irdly  fill  the  bill 
in  my  case,  but  tastes  differ, — if  I  might  chouse  my  company,  though, 
I  woald  not  particularly  mind  being  lust  myself." 

**  I  think  you  are  simply  hateful,  with  your  hints  and  innuendoes  f 
cried  Anita,  sharply.  However  she  might  accuse  Donald  herself,  the 
wifely  instinct  would  still  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  all  othos. 
**  I  don't  know  what  vou  meiu  to  imply." 

"My  dear  iSita,'  expostulated  Gray,  gently,  "aren't  you  a  iiiiie 
hasfy?   Did  I  neoeasarily  imply  anything  beyond  what  I  said?" 

Anita  looked  away  in  offended  silence.  It  had  grown  colder  of 
a  sudden.   The  sun  had  hidden  behind  douds,  and  the  breeae  that 
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fann'Hl  tlidr  fat^es  seemed  to  blow  a  greeting  straight  from  the  eternal 
snuws.  Auother  storm  had  crept  up  iu  the  west,  throwing  a  misty 
veil  over  the  range  until  the  stem  oatlines  were  almost  hist  Oat 
toward  the  north  it  was  hurrying  DOW,  a  dense  smoky  diood,  throwing 
down  weird  slanting  pencils  of  gray  to  paint  all  the  serrieil  hills  its 
dull  monochrome.  On  it  came,  creeping  nearer  as  they  watchr<l,  fading; 
and  softening  one  afler  another  the  shaoes  of  the  wooded  valleys,  blur- 
ring all  the  outlines,  fair  and  lovely  as  tlie  hazy  picture  of  a  dream. 

**  Come,  dUrie^  have  I  not  been  punished  enough  V*  oiged  Gray, 
insinuatingly  ,  at  length,  bending  forwaidto  force  her  to  meet  the  glance 
of  his  langhing  eyes.  "  If  voii  keep  up  this  loebeigineM  moob  bnger 
I  know  it  will  give  me  my  death  of  cold." 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  your  linguistic  attainments  are  pretty  nearly 
a§  dronmaoribed  as  the  rfyerUnre  or  a  enekoo  dock,"  regarding  him  in 
a  mood  of  fiiirly  quarrellous  ill  humor.  ''Of  all  ^ncdgn  tongues  yoa 
seem  to  have  picked  up  only  the  words  adapted  to  spooning.'' 

"  I  always  went  in  for  t)mt  which  was  least  useful  to  m^yoa  know," 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  Least  useful  I"  witli  a  scathing  glance.  "  Well,  if  anybody  could 
crowd  in  more  endearing  terms  than  yon  in  his  talk,  I  would  just  like 
to  look  at  him.  He  would  be  the  champion  flirt  of  the  age.  Your 
little  stuck  of  honeyed  words  seems  simply  worn  threadbare  with  con- 
stant iL^e." 

"  Only  with  you,  Nita,"  imperturbably  splitting  a  graes-Uade  to 
strings. 

As  if  I  didn't  know  better  than  that  t*  with  scorn  unmeasured. 
<^  And  I  wish  yon  would  not — with  me.  Oan't  you  ase  that  pet  names 
to  me  now  are  altogether  out  of  place  ?  Yon  must  remember  that  I  am 

a  married  woman." 

**  You  need  not  remind  me  of  it,"  sulkily  biting  hi^  grass-shreds. 

"  I  must  remind  you  that  we  are  going  to  ^t  a  wetting  if  we  stay 
here  any  longer,"  suddenly  starting  np^   "  It  is  going  to  nun  before  we 

can  get  back  to  tlie  honse." 

"  Nonstnise incre<lulonsly,  sitting  still.  "There  is  enough  blue 
sky  overhead  to  make  breeches  for  a  regiment  of  Dutchmen.  But, 
even  as  be  spoke,  the  rain  came  pelting  down  upoa  them,  and  Anita 
was  hurrying  down  the  hill. 

They  had  reached  the  trail  when  Gray  discovered,  a  little  at  one 
side,  a  cluster  of  pines  and  sprnccs  whose  thick  inlerlaced  !-onrr!iF!, 
flanked  i)y  u  high  wall  of  rock,  left  a  small  spot  of  ground  compara- 
tively sheltered. 

"Stop  here,  Kita.  We  shall  be  dreodied  if  we  go  on.  This  is 
almost  dry,  and  the  shower  will  soon  pass  over."  She  stopped  obedi- 
ently beside  him.  "  Lean  against  me,  and  shelter  yourself  as  much  as 
po!^«il>1('/'  he  urged,  racked  with  cruel  ooughing  as  he  moved  to  bring 
uim&(^lt  between  the  wind  and  her. 

"  But  it  is  you  who  should  shelter  yourself,"  laying  her  iiaud  ou 
his  arm  with  anxious  kindness  to  dmw  him  back.  « I  am  afinid  joa 
have  taken  more  cold  already,  Gray."  He  ijniokly  covered  tho  httle 
bare  hand  in  a  passicmate  oUiqh 
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"It  eeems  appropriate  that,  in  our  last  boor  together,  the  heaveoa 
sboald  fitU  to  weeping,"  he  mnnnimd.  eenlimeDtall^,  pressing  donr 
against  her.    Anita  shrank  back  hflatilj  hom  hw  toach,  the  sadden 

kindness  fading  from  her  face. 

"Oar  last  Tionr  !  do  you  think  the  crack  of  doom  hm  come?"  she 
retorted,  impatieuti/.  "  For  my  part,  I  count  very  oontideutlj  on  to- 
morrow." 

**  But  it  will  not  be  (be  wme,  Ntta.  Donald  will  be  ben.  All 
this  bappy  week  it  has  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone  back  five  years  in  . 

onr  lives,  nnd  were  boy  and  girl  together  again  ;  hut  now  I  mTist 
wake  tu  n-aiiiy  and — Mrs.  iiartels.  Say  good-by  to  dh  ,  Nita,  b- :  i(  re 
I  have  to  let  you  go,"  be  exclaimed,  passionately  clasping  her  in  iiis 
aims.  * 

"  Oh,  Gt»7,  let  me  go  I"  frightened  at  bie  sodden  fieroe  tenderness, 
writhing  away  from  his  bending  lips. 

"  Nonsen!«e,  chiM  !  You  have  kifiSf^d  me  a  hundred  i\me^  :  what  can 
one  more  or  less  niutler  now?**  he  cried,  roughly  cla'^ping  her  closer. 
"  Who  is  ever  to  know  but  you  aud  I  ? — kisses  leave  no  marks ;  if 
they  did,"  laughing  reddessiy,  woold  have  been  biauded  with 
mine  before  any  other  man's.  YfYkj  will  you  straggle  so,  darling?^' 
his  tone  changing  to  -"nrisitiL''  tenderness.  "  It  is  not  much  I  ask.  A 
kiss  can  cost  you  nothing.  Give  me  a  dozen,  and  yon  will  have  plenty 
left  for  that  husband  of  yours, — if  it  happens  that  he  does  not  prefer 
Mrs.  RogeiH^e.'* 

"  How  cruel  700  are  I — ^bow  brutal  V*  her  ftoe  flaming  with  anger, 

"Let  me  go  this  instant,  or  I  shall  scream!" 

"  What  would  be  the  use?"  with  an  uti«to!\dy  laugh.  "There  is 
nolxxly  to  hear;  ayul  if  there  were,  why  Hhonld  you  raise  a  pcandiil  ? 
Don't  you  kuow  liiat  the  world  rt^ards  these  little  episodes  like  the 
Spartan  boy's  thefts,—- ell  right  so  long  as  they  are  kept  decently  under 
cover,  but  never  to  be  forgiven  when  they  are  flaunted  before  its  dis- 
creetly-averted eyes  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  trying  to  kick, 
Nita?  Aunt  Martlia  would  tell  von  that  tliat  is  unpardonably  vulpir. 
Ah,  be  reasonable,  deary,  and  be  honest,  ju.st  lor  this  one  time.  You 
know  in  jour  heart  you  don^t  mind  having  my  arms  aroond  you, — do 
yon,  flweet?  Why  need  you  let  a  little  quibble  of  conscienoe  keep  us 
apart  now,  when  we  have  snch  a  few  minutes  left?  Ton  ranember  the 
old  Horatian  maxim, — carpc  diemy — ah,  the  sense  there  is  in  it !  And 
our  little  day  is  so  nearly  ov^,  darling.  Let  us  seize  the  good  there 
is  in  it" 

^  Gray,  hgw  dare  yon  ?  Let  me  go  thfa  instant  T'  pulling  fnrioasly 
to  free  beraelf  from  the  arms  that  held  her  like  a  vice.   "  Oh,  Gray, 

S lease  let  me  go!"  entreatingly.   ''I  hear  footsteps, — do,  indeed, 
omebody  is  coming." 

"  It  is  only  the  rain  on  tlie  rocks,  pet,"  softly  kissing  her  averted 
cheek.  "  Oh,  darling,  I  love  you  I — love  you  I — ^love  you  I*'  his  voice 
broken  with  passion. 

**  Oh,  do  let  me  go !"  whispered  Anita,  in  anguished  entreaty. 
"  Somebody  «t  coming  I"  There  certainly  wM  a  sound  of  a^KMohing 
steps. 
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"T\?«'?  me,  then,  or  T  \v\\\  ho]d  you  fast,  whoever  it  maybe,''  he 
whibjKjrai  t«ick,  a  maniiieai  gJeam  in  hi«  passionate  eyes. 

Anita  knew  him  too  well  to  doubt  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  Anything  to  win  leleaee  from  such  extremity.  She  lifted  iier 
lipe  and  paid  the  prioe. 

"  I  bate  you  she  muttered,  with  a  lurid  glanoe  of  anger,  as  she 
sprang  from  in's  n  l easing  anns. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  he  retorted,  a  mad  triumph  iUumiuiag  his  face. 
"  Aud  some  day  you  will  tell  me  yourself  what  a  lie  it  is.  Some  day 
you  will  own  that  my  love  is  worth  aomethine  to  you,  after  alL  Oh, 
my  darling,  how  can  you  make  me  wait  any  longtf  r'  moving  insist- 
ently toward  her  again. 

Is  r}ior<»  such  a  thing  vu^  chance  iir  this  world?  At  that  moment 
tlie  f(K»L^teps  they  had  heard  bi\)ught  a  horse  and  rider  into  view,  and 
the  hur&eman  was  Donald  Bartek. 

'*  He  ooald  not  have  seen  anything :  it  was  impossible,"  whispered 
Grav,  confidently,  seeing  Anita's  changmg  fine.  "  We  were  completely 
hidden  by  the  trees*" 

X. 

But  the  trees  had  betrayed  tlieir  trust.  For  one  moment,  as  he 
rode  down  the  steep  trail,  Donald  had  caught  sigh^  through  the  bend' 
ing  bonghs,  of  a  woman  closely  clasped  in  a  lover's  arms^  oad  seen  the 
tneeiing  lips,  and  had  laughed  at  the  foolish  pair  that  would  choose 
their  tryst  in  a  pouring  ruin.  Another  moment,  and  lie  felt  {is  if  he 
could  never  laugh  again,  for  he  had  seen  that  this  woman  was  hia 
wife. 

Yet  it  must  be  all  right|  he  passionately  told  his  sickened  heart. 
They  were  cousins,  Anita  and  Gray  Van  Zandt,  had  been  brought  np 
together,  aud  Anita  was  full  of  caressing  ways.  It  vmsl  be  all  right. 
And  yet  that  had  not  looked  like  mere  cousinly  affection.  Great 
heavens!  could  it  be  iliat  his  wife  was  lost  to  him?  And  wjus  the 
world  going  on  just  the  same, — -day  after  day  in  humdrum  iwularity, 
showers  and  sunshine,  summer  aua  winter,  everything  just  the  same, 
and  Anita  loving  another?  And  all  the  time  he  was  saying,  with 
doll  mechanical  imitation  of  his  ordinary  manner,— 

"Ah,  Van  Zandt,  how  do  you  do?  Hardly  expectc-il  tno  so  soon, 
did  you,  Anita  ?"  coolly  shaking  her  hand.  He  could  not  bnn^^  him- 
self to  meet  the  lips  she  half  offered  him,  the  lips  still  warm  with  the 
caress  of  another.  And  had  she  just  the  same  false  fSnce  as  other 
women,  after  all? — for  she  was  actually  looking  glad  to  see  him. 
Could  it  be  all  a  lie, — that  pretty  flush  of  pleasure,  the  sparkling  eyes,' 
the  tender,  smiling  lips? 

For  Anita,  io  the  sudden  joy  of  seeing  him,  had  forw>fr.  u  utterly 
her  jealous  anger ;  and  when  she  remembered  it,  it  was  w  ith  a  rush 
of  tenderness  that  condoned  eveij  ofienoe.  Whatever  he  had  done,  it 
seemed  that  she  must  forgive  lum  now  in  the  exquisite  gladness  of 
looking  on  his  bonny  face  again. 

you  were  caught  in  the  shower,"  he  was  indifferently  remark- 
ing.     Well,  it  is  about  over  now,  and  I  think  you  had  better  get  on 
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my  horse,  Anita,  and  we  wUi  hurry  on  as  fast  as  possible."  And  so 
lliey  proceeded  down  the  eteep  trail,  saying  little,  Donald  leading  the 
horse,  Anita  timorously  holding  hersdf  on  the  ilippery  Mexican  saddle, 
while  Gray  plodded  along  behind. 

"  It  if  reassuring  to  see  yon  looking  so  well/*  said  Donald  after  a 
little,  looking  back  with  a  glanrp  tlmt  dully  considered  her  glowing 
cheeks.  "1  did  not  know  until  las?t  night  that  you  had  not  written. 
I  bad  to  ran  down  to  Denver  Tueaday,  and  I  was  detained  until 
yesterday.  Bat  when  I  found  no  letteis  nom  you  I  beean  tormenting 
myself  with  the  idea  that  you  mnst  be  sick  ;  and  this  morning  1 
could  hardly  get  started  early  enough.  X  judge  that  my  feaxa  were 
altogether  misplaced." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  been  perfectly  well,"  a  shade  of  confuBioo  on 
her  fiuse.  "I  did  not  write  because — oh,  well,  there  were  several 
reasons." 

"  I  presume  yon  understood  that  I  would  be  auilons  if  you  did 
not,"  lifeleH-^Iy  as  a  sch(M)i-boy  repeating  a  lesson. 

I  am  atruid  lhat  view  of  the  case  did  not  impress  me  very  dearly," 
with  a  little  uncomfortable  laugh. 

She  had  not  dreamed  that  merely  to  have  him  beside  her  ooald  stir 
such  a  tumult  of  gladness  in  her  heart  again.  She  knew,  and  was 
strangely  glad  in  the  knnwinr'^  that  with  one  caressing  touch  hr  r^onld 
put  to  rout  utterly  tl»e  demon  of  anger  that  had  swayed  her;  knew 
that  with  the  glance  of  his  blue  eyes  upon  her,  tenderly  compelling, 
she  oould  deny  him  nothing.  Bat  they  most  have  a  lull  explanation. 
Donald  must  know  what  he  had  made  her  suffer,  and  how  nearly 
serious  the  consequences  had  been.  He  must  offer  what  reasons  and 
ezcnses  he  might  to  soften  the  memory  of  it,  and  give  her  promises 
that  would  remove  all  her  lurking  fears.  Her  joy  could  not  be  per- 
ftet  until  they  had  oome  to  a  perrect  understanmng.  But — a  suaden 
diill  falling  upon  her — must  she,  on  her  side,  be  wholly  frank?  Most 
she  tell  the  whole  story  of  Gray's  miserable  infatuation?  In  all  the 
novels  she  had  read,  the  good  wife  in  similar  circumstances  always  told 
her  husband  all,  thereby  generally  involving  all  concerned  in  no  end 
of  troublesome  complications,  which,  however  useful  to  promote  the 
novelist's  plot,  must  be  remarkably  unpteesaat  in  real  life.  And  in 
the  present  instance,  Anita  anxiously  reasoned,  what  good  end  would 
be  served?  Dnnald  might  blame  her, — and,  indeed,  would  he  be 
wholly  wrong,  when,  knowing  Gray  her  lover  etill,  she  had  brought 
him  on  that  forty-mile  drive  alone? — when,  even  after  his  open  avowal, 
she  had  not  sent  him  away  ?  There  was  no  getting  around  the  fiict 
that  she  had  bdiaved  with  childish  imprudence,  to  use  no  harsher 
term.  And  the  shame  of  confesing  it !  And  Uien  the  indignation 
Graves  course  must  pxrite  ?  Donald  was  not  easily  moved  to  anger; 
but  his  temper  once  rous^iii  was  fierce  as  the  summer  thunder-storm, 
all  the  more  startling  from  contrast  with  the  warm  smiling  sunshine 
of  the  hour  before.  Aere  mieht  be  a  terrible  scene  between  these  men ; 
and  to  what  purpose?  Donidd  could  have  no  suspidoii  now, — rapidly 
reviewing  the  situation  under  the  trees,  while  her  wrath  at  Gray  flamed 
up  afresh.   No;  the  boughs  had  buog  too  low, — ^the  shameful  scene 
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was  hidden.  And  why  should  ahe  drag  it  forth?  A  vulgar  para- 
phrase of  the  old  adage  oame  into  her  mind :  Honestj  may  he  the 
best  policy,  but  to  give  one's  self  away  is  always  tKe  worst.  The  pithy 

sentence  scemcxl  to  hor  replete  with  good  common  sense.  Tt  "f^onied 
in  every  way  reasonable  and  best  that  she  should  not  ^  give  hen^elf 
away." 

Tim  ttaxk  had  ceased  befbra  they  readied  the  nneh.  Donald  lifted 
hifl  wife  down  upon  the  piazza,  and  then  sprang  upon  the  saddle  him« 

self  again.   "  I  have  a  small  package  for  Dr.  Rogers,"  he  said,  listlessly, 
and  I  think  TU  ride  over  nght  now,  b^ween  Sie  showers.  My  horse 

is  quite  froh." 

**  What  1 71010/  exclaimed  Auiu,  iu  a  lii^'h,  displeased  tone.  "  You 
are  all  wet  and  tired  out»   You  can  send  the  package  perfectly  well." 

"  No;  I  have  some  messages  for  him  too.  I  must  see  him  myself, 
and  I  may  as  well  go  now  and  get  the  thing  done  with."    He  was 

loniriiig  to  got  away  by  hirni^'lf,  to  gain  time  to  lootc  this  strange  new 
trouble  in  tlie  face  and  measure  its  meaning.  X  won't  be  gone  long," 
be  added,  liiele8siy. 

Oh,  don't  think  of  hurrying  on  my  account,'*  her  eyes  flashing 
angrily,  the  tell-tale  red  <l«»»tiig  on  her  cheeks.  "  Gray  won't  mind 
trying  tokeq>my  B])it-it3  up, — will  you?"  laying  her  hand  fiuniliarly 
on  his  sleeve,  smiling  brightly  as  she  met  his  eyes  with  a  coquettish 
glance.  "He  has  made  a  wondeiiul  suct:e.NS  of  it  this  week,  I  can  as- 
sure you/'  with  a  careiei^  nod  at  Donald,  as,  wiiiiout  another  word, 
he  rode  away. 

The  brilliant  smile  was  gone,  leaving  a  hard  white  &oe,  with  anger 
burning  like  coals  in  her  eyes.  Gray  looked  at  her  compassionately  as 
he  silently  walkal  l>H^ide  her,  following  her  quick  nervous  march  up 
and  down  the  desertt  (1  jiiajsza. 

**  JEverybotly  seems  to  be  having  supper,"  be  remarked,  with  btudied 
cardenneafl,  presently.  **  Had  we  not  better  get  into  dry  okidMa  and 
have  ours? — or  will  you  wait  for  Donald?" 

She  laughed, — a  hard,  mirthless  sound.  "  Well,  if  we  want  any 
supper  at  all,  I  think  we  would  better  not  leave  it  to  any  such  remote 
oontingcnoy  as  that.'* 

"  And  yet — ^you  have  not  had  enough  of  it,"  murmured  Gx-uy,  with 
quiet  significanoa  Her  lip  quivered  pitifully.  Enough ! — was  it  not 
oiongh  that  her  heart  was  aching  with  a  distinct  physical  pain,  as 
clearly  defined  as  a  toothache?  And  then,  with  a  swift  change  of  feel- 
ing, she  was  filled  with  fury  at  (xrav.  With  all  the  tender  pity  that 
spoke  in  his  eyes,  she  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  was  exulting  that,  in 
this  iirat  hour  of  their  meetii^,  her  husband  had  left  her  to  seek 
another  woman ;  that  he  was  even  glad  of  her  pain,  hoping  it  would 
torn  her  the  more  to  him. 

"  Look  horr,  Gray,"  she  said,  abruptly,  standing  still,  "  I  want  you 
to  go  away  at  once.  Go  to  California, — ^Alaska, — anywhere,  so  l<Hig 
as  you  go." 

"i^y  doctor  told  me  to  stay  in  Colorado,"  he  cxx>lly  retorted.  As 
he  bad  cleverly  catcaUdied,  ahe  was  immediately  eoftoied  aoooewhat 
thia  allusion  to  his  weakiiess.  To  drive  him  away,— perhi^  to  die 

Voi.  XLY.— M 
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amoug  strangen,— there  did  aeem  a  oertain  cruelty  about  it.  Yet  tiiere 
was  DO  alternatiye. 

"  But  there  are  other  places,"  she  sug^sted,  gently.  "  There  IB 
Colorado  Springs, — a  lovely  ])lacc.    St)  iiiauy  pcn^ple  i^n  there." 

I  know/'  sarcastiotlly ;  a  regular  consumptives'  hume.  I  stopped 
ovw  there  a  day  and  saw  the  prooessioD, — each  speoimen  about  as 
cheerful  to  look  upon  as  the  traditional  Jolj's  turkey,  that  was  bo  poor 
it  had  to  lean  against  a  fence  to  gobble.  That's  a  nioe^  ^xhflanit»ng 
place  to  go  to." 

"  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  places,"  impatiently.  "  Many  people 
prefer  (Jaliforpia." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  <^t>gge*lly.  "  All  the  eame,"  his  voice  softening 
tenderly,  "  of  course  I'll  go  it  you  say  so,  Nita." 

Her  heart,  in  its  heaviness  seeming  starved  for  tendern^s;,  was 
somowhnt  touched  by  the  tone:  her  own  pain  had  made  her  pitiful. 
In  ins  selfish,  sensual  fashion,  a«  much  as  was  iu  him  to  care  for  any- 
bodvi  Gray  loved  her ;  uiiil  thi.->  now  seeuied  the  only  love  on  &irth  sue 
could  really  count  her  own.  It  might  be  wrong,  but  for  the  instant 
there  was  a  oertain  comfort  in  feeling  that  this,  at  least,  would  never 
fail  her. 

"You  can  see  that  it  is  best,"  ^-he  sa?rl,  almost  tenderly. 

"Ye?,  best  for  us  both  that  I  should  go — and  take  you  with  me, 
Nita,"  witli  a  quiel  that  belied  the  excited  glitter  iu  his  eyea.  "  Stopl — 
don't  speak  I  listen  to  me,  dear.  You  are  not  happy,  Nita:  I  saw  it 
the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  yon ;  and  now  I  know  the  reason.  And  why 
should  you  suffer  with  it  any  longer  ?  Let  me  take  you  away.  Why 
mii'^t  all  your  life  be  spoiled  for  one  mistake  ?  Do  you  know  what 
percentage  of  all  marriages  nowadays  end  in  divorce?  Other  people 
correct  their  blunders  ;  and  why  should  not  you  ?  Get  a  divorce, — it 
will  be  easy  enough,>--and  be  free  to  enjoy  your  life  in  .your  own  way. 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Nita !  Why  will  you  not  be  sensible?  I 
don't  ask  you  to  marry  me, — I  a>k  nothing  for  myself.  Only  let  me 
take  you  away,  let  me  jyrovide  tor  you,  and  you  may  live  wherever 
you  like, — as  far  from  me  as  you  please." 

"  Why  should  you  trouble  to  lie  about  it  like  that?"  demanded 
Anita,  brusquely,  eying  liirn  with  fiery  soom.  As  if  I  did  not  know 
that  you  are  only  hoping  to  marry  me  when  once  that  convenient 
divorce  is  ol)taine<f !  I  wonder  yon  are  so  ready  to  scheme  to  get  hold 
of  second-hand  ^ood'^." 

"Yes,  I  hope:  why  sliould  I  be  ashamed  to  own  it?"  retorted 
Gray,  boldly.  "  Yet,  on  my  soul,  dear,  I  swear  that  if  you  will  but 
leave  this  man,— whom  you  don't  love,  and  who  don't  love  you,"— 
she  drew  back  as  if  she  had  been  struck, — "  if  yon  will  but  go  with  me 
now,  I  will  never  ask  so  n^ich  as  a  touch  of  your  fiogm  uatyoudo 
not  of  your  own  a -cord  ofier  me." 

"  That  is  so  likely  1"  her  eyes  blazing  like  stars  with  her  scorn, — 
**  when  I  am  fairly  black  and  blue  now  from  your  compelling  em- 
braces,— when  it  w  not  an  hour  since  yon  were  brutally  forcing  me  to 
endure  careeses  that  were  an  insult  to  my  womanhood  !" 

Gray  paled  before  her  accusation,  his  eycB  shamefacedly  filing.   "  I 
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lost  control  of  myself  for  onc€,  Nita  ;  but  yoa  ought  to  understand,  and 
not  be  too  hard  on  me,"  lie  said,  humbly.  "  Can't  jou  believe  me  if 
I  promise  that  it  bhall  never  txxjur  again  V* 

'*Oh,  yes  ;  I  can  well  believe  it  will  never  happen  again/'  signifi- 
cantly, eying  him  with  ine&ble  contempt 

"  If  vou  cai-ed  for  me  ever  so  little,  you  might  twiat  me  aroond 
your  little  finger,"  murmured  Gray,  tentatively, 

"  Bah !  I  dmiH  care  enough  for  you  to  touch  you  with  a  pair  of 
toDgs  1"  she  exclaimed,  furiously.  "  To  me  you  are  absolutely  repul- 
sive.'* 

Gray*8  velvety  black  eyes  were  &r  an  instant  brilliant  with  paasion. 
"What  possible  good  can  it  do  you  to  try  to  hurt  me  like  that?"  he 
deiiifinded,  turning  u})on  her  in  sharp  reproach.  You  don't  mean 
it, — vlon't  1  know  your  temper?  But  because  you  are  in  a  fury  at 
your  husband,  who  deserves  it,  why  should  you  want  to  be  cruel  to  me, 
whose  only  fault  is  loving  yon  too  well,-— who  would  give  my  lifb  to 
make  you  happy  T* 

"  I  suppose  vou  would,  Gray,"  she  ?5aid,  slowly,  with  a  pitiful,  sub- 
dued air  of  sadness.  But  nothing  you  could  do  would  make  me 
happy  : — ^you  must  see  that.  All  you  can  do  is  to  go  away  now,  as  I 
ask  you." 

"  Well)  I  will  go,  then,*'  quietly,  a  curious  light  in  his  eyes.  "I 
will  leave  you  to  the  mercies  of  that  man  for  a  little  while  longer, 
until  he  shall  teach  you  to  know  the  worth  of  a  love  like  mine.  I 
think  I  c«n  trust  him  to  <lo  it  for  rae, — with  Mrs,  Rogers's  kind  assist- 
ance," with  a  sardonic  smile.  "  And  when  you  have  leanu-d  the  lesson. 
Nita,  remember  that  the  old  love  is  waiting  for  you,  always  the  same.'' 

XI. 

The  evening  was  well  advanced  when  Donald  came  back  to  eat 
his  Slipper  in  the  bare  dining-room,  where  ghosts  of  departed  dinners 
walked  in  sundry  greasy  smells.  The  landlady,  passing  through  the 
room,  explained  with  severe  significance  that,  his  supper  having  been 
kept  waiting  so  lone,  it  was  all  as  dry  as  chips.  Donald  thought  it 
might  as  well  have  been  chip  indeed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  guests  of  the  establishment  were  all  gathered  in  the  parlor, 
some  sanguine  spirits  having  arrnngf^l  a  musical  and  literary  entrrtain- 
ment  for  the  evening.  Promising  squeaks  of  a  violin  told  the  andieiu-e 
that  tlie  instrument  was  being  tuned  for  their  pleasure,  and  prebeutly 
the  performer  made  them  a  neat  little  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
very  much  regretted  that  the  piano  upon  which  lie  must  depend  for  his 
accompaniment  was  three  Umes  below  concert  pitch,  but  on  an  occasion 
lilic  that  he  thought  it  beh'H>vcd  each  one  to  do  his  part,  regardless  of 
small  drawbacks.  He  did  hia  manfully,  and  plunged  the  company  into 
the  deeptsit  gloom  with  the  "  Miserere"  from  "  II  Trovatore."  When  tlie 
applause  had  subsided,  which  was  somewhat  unduly  extended,  owing  to 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  good-natured  people  to  encourage  an 
encore^  which  weakness  had  to  be  sternly  frowned  down  by  those  who 
had  their  wits  about  them,  the  manager  announced  that  Miss  Rose 
would  favor  them  with  a  ballad.   Miss  Rose  was  a  pretty  little  maid 
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just  emei^ing  from  the  school-girl  chrysalis,  who  saug  ia  a  pretty  little 
voice  a  pretty  little  waltz  song  that  delighted  everybody.  There  was 
noqaestioD  aboat  the  th»  time ;  and  next  the/  were  infomied 

that  Mt8B  Berry  woald  favor  them  with  a  recitation. 

Tiiis  was  shr  wliom  Gray  had  dubbed  the  antique  yonnf;  Uidv. 
She  had  nevor  permitted  iicrself  to  outgrow  the  coy,  bashful  manner 
of  extreme  youth.  She  was  sweetly  coy  now.  She  could  not  recite 
before  so  many, — she  iwe«r  ooald.  The  aodienoe  in  ber  vicinitf  did 
their  duty  like  men^  and  protested  that  they  ocndd  not  exooae  her, — she 
mufA  give  them  just  one  little  recitation.  And,  thus  persnadctl,  she 
assumed  a  tragically  l^-'in  nnd  hungry  look,  and,  somewhat  disjointedly^ 
by  reason  of  sundry  iap>«  s>  of  rt'collertion,  gave  them  *'  Lockslt  y  Hall. 

"And  Mrs.  Jones  will  now  favor  us  with  a  ballad/'  tlie  beaming 
manager  announced,  unctaoudy  mbhing  hie  hands. 

The  lady  referred  to  leaned  fartlior  back  in  her  chair,  dowly  un- 
ftiHinL^  her  fan,  while  she  said,  with  a  languid  scurn  t!mt  fiillc^l  a  hot 
flush  to  the  clu  ek  of  the  little  maid  who  had  lately  sung, 1  never  siog 
baUadu,  Mr.  White," 

**  But,  really,"  protested  the  discomfited  man,  fiurlv  upset  by  tills 
rebuff,  "  I  thought  you  said  you  would  sing  tomelldng. 

**  Run  right  along,  dear.  We  are  all  so  fond  dr  ballads,"  chimed 
in  an  old  ladv,  wlio,  l>einc:  ^^'^fricThat  deaf,  had  rai555!ed  iho  drift  of  tiie 
talk,  and  imagiin  d  liprsi'lf  (;iille<i  to  encourage  ba-hful  timidity. 

"Mrs.  Jonea  was  edutaitcd  wholly  in  the  Italian  school,"  her  hut»- 
band  explained,  proudly  glancing  around  the  company. 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Jones,  ivonld  yon  sing  something  in  Itslian 
b^ged  the  manager,  resignedly. 

"Just  gi%'e  them  a  bit  of  opera,  dearest,"  urged  the  fond  husband. 
The  ladv  rose  condejicendingly.  "  That  is  her  forte,— opera,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  loud  whisper,  to  his  nearest  neighbor.  "  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?— at  a  private  oonoert  Unely,  she  sang  sixteen  pages  of  Norma 
without  her  notes." 

"Is  it  pos^sible?"  ejaculated  the  other,  apprehennvdy  ej^ng  the 
lady,  who  was  vigt)rously  screwing  up  the  piano-stool. 

*'  Sixteen  pages ! — Alighty  Scott  I"  muttered  Gray.  "  I  think  I  am 
going  to  have  tlra  nose-bl^." 

"Often,  when  I  get  her  to  sing  fw  me  in  hotel  parlors, she  is  taken 
for  a  professional  singer,"  went  on  the  complacent  confidence. 

"  I  suppose  her  style  of  dress  "  murmurp*!  the  embarrassed 

coutidante,  feeling  called  to  say  something,  but  opjK)rtuuely  stopping 
there.  Mrs.  Jones's  style  of  dress  was  regarded  by  feminine  Judges  as 
daringly  loud  and  theatrical. 

"Yes;  you  would  suppose  her  style  and  manner — so  quiet  and  re- 
tiring— would  contradict  such  ideas.  Then'  h  nothing  profps^ioTml 
alx  rit  her  apjxaranee;  but  it  is  her  voice,"  with  blisafiil  compkoency. 
"  I  thiuk  her  voice  will  astooish  you." 

There  oould  be  no  question  but  that  everybody  was  astonished  at 
the  voio^  and,  inddentally,  before  tiiej  had  done  with  it,  at  tbdr  own 
powers  of  enduranee. 

"Bravo,  bravo,  my  dearT  cried  the  happy  partner  of  the  voice, 

k 
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when  at  last  the  performauoe  came  to  an  end,  and  people  had  leave  to 
breathe  again. 

But  what  was  the  song  all  abontf*'  sharply  demanded  the  old 
lady  of  her  neighbor. 

"  Why,  we  don't  exactly  know,  you  know,"  unwmfortably  re- 
sponded the  youth  addresised.    "  It       Italian,  you  know." 

"  Um  I"  contemptuously  retorted  the  aged  ctuIc,  in  a  loud  whiaper, 
disappointed  about  the  ballad.  ^  I  reckon  itrs  just  as  well  we  don't 
know.  When  folks  sine  in  a  foreign  tongue  it  generally  looks  to  me 
like  a  preffv  snvp  ■^Wn  that  it  Is  some  nasty  stun  they  wouldn't  dare 
spe&k  out  if  anybody  could  understand  it.'' 

Mrs.  Jones  would  respond  to  no  encore.  "  It  is  too  much  for  her 
In  this  altitude,"  said  her  husband,  decidedly,  while  everybody  blessed 
him  for  the  saving  solicitnde.  And  then  tlie  gentleman  of  the  violin, 
who  dearly  loved  ttie  sound  of  his  own  voiee,  came  forward  and  said 
that  his  friends  had  insisted  upon  his  giving  them  a  recitation.  He 
had  been  taken  wholly  by  sur{)ri.se.  Had  he  known  in  time,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  prepare  something  especially  fur  the  occasion. 
Under  the  oircumstanoes,  however,  he  bad  simply  been  forced  to  draw 
upon  his  memory ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends  to 
remember  that  any  little  faults  which  might  mar  his  efforts  should  be 
charged  against  him,  rather  than  to  his  selection,  which,  in  hU  estima- 
tion, was  no  1ms  good  because  it  was  old.  He  then  plunged  into 
"  Catiline's  Dctiauce"  with  a  vigor  that  so  stored  a  little  child  that  she 
had  to  be  sammarily  hustled  away  to  bed. 

Donald,  having  finished  his  supper,  and  further  solaced  himself 
with  a  smoke  on  the  piazza,  now  stood  in  the  door-way,  absently  look- 
ill'-'  '>n,  in  his  abstraction  quite  unaware  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  liad 
eiii  1x1  the  hall  and  were  standing  close  behind  him.  But  now  was 
AiuLu  to  know  that  the  trio  had  not  just  walkt<l  over  from  the  cabin 
together?  With  a  brilliant  smile  she  tamed  to  Gray,  who  sat  on  a 
low  stool  beside  her,  carelessly  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  while 
she  whispered  in  his  ear.  As  to  what  people  might  think  of  this  easy 
f:mii1inrttv,  she  did  not  for  an  instant  consider.  When  one  is  impelled 
by  the  egoism  of  an  absorbing  passion  it  is  as  though  he  looked  at  the 
world  through  the  larger  end  of  a  telescope,  seeing  society  reduc^l  to 
pygmy  insignificsnce.   Anita  saw  only  Donald. 

"  Who  was  it,"  she  whispered,  "who  said  that  life  would  be  toler< 
able  but  for  its  amusements 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never  knew  the  cynic,"  fla.shing  a  grate- 
ful p^lanne  at  her.  All  this  evenin-j;  she  had  not  vouclisated  him  a 
word  before.  "  But  he  could  never  have  meant  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
am  enjoying  this  immensely :  aren't  yon?" 

''On  the  same  principle  tJiat  a  friend  of  mine  enjoys  her  oold 
shower-baths, — she  finds  it  sneh  a  delightful  relief  when  one  is  over 
and  she  is  safely  out  of  it.*' 

Donald  abruptly  made  his  way  across  the  room.  "  Kxcuse  me, 
Anita,  but  i  have  had  a  long,  hard  day,  and  I  feel  cumplctely  used 
vp^"  his  looks  lending  emphasis  to  the  words.  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
yon,  hot  really  I  thu&  I  most  turn  In." 
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"What!  m  aoon?'^  stertng  up  at  him  with  amiling  iodiflferaioa. 

**  Well,  don't  let  me  detain  vou." 

It  haf]  seemed  to  Donald  simply  a  matter  of  (wurse  that  she  would 
go  with  him  ;  but,  like  Byron's  Jack  Biintlino,  "  He  knew  not  wliat  to 
say,  and  so  he  swore/'  in  his  heart,  as  m&uy  an  oath  is  uttered^  while 
he  retreated  with  what  ^race  he  might. 

When  Anita  entered  her  room,  a  oouple  of  honn  later,  she  found 
him  still  sitting  in  the  smallj  oomlbrflesB  bedroom  ro^ing-diair, 
moodily  tinting  tlio  ni'-  of  the  room  blue  with  eig^ar-sraoke. 

What !  not  gone  to  be<^l  yet?  I  thoup-ht  you  would  have  l>een 
asleep  an  hour  ago/'  she  carelessly  remarked^  sniffing  the  air  wiih  a 
dainty  show  of  aooni. 

''I  waited  for  yon/'  he  said,  simply.  **  But  I'm  alhud  this  smoke 
is  too  much  for  you.    I  had  not  realized  that  it  was  quite  so  bad." 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  kind  of  yon  to  i?pmk  of  it !"  a  subacid  of  sarcasm  in 
her  voice.  In  fact,  she  did  not  di2»like  ci^ar -smoke  in  the  least,  but  it 
suited  her  mood  to  make  a  grievance  of  the  matter. 

"Ydi  mean  that  I  ought  to  have  oonsid^rod  the  oonseaoenoes 
sooner :  indeed,  yon  are  right,*'  with  genuine  contrition.  I  wul  open 
the  window  as  soon  as  the  light  is  out.    I  am  awfully  sorry," 

"Oh,  don't  «[><ak  of  it,  with  perfunctory  politeness.  She  was 
slipping  bn^^kiy  out  of  her  clothes.  Donald  watched  her  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence. 

**  And  80  yon  have  been  putting  in  your  time  flirting  with  yoor 
cousin 7"  A  dosen  beginnings  he  had  framed  in  his  mind  for  what  he 
had  to  say,  yet  when  he  came  to  speak  he  bitterly  hurled  his  thought 
at  her,  with  no  picking  of  words. 

"Did  Mrs.  Rogei-s  tell  yon  that?"  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
nonchalant  smile,  as  she  sat  deliberately  brushing  her  long  hair.  If 
she  did,  it  was  a  somewhat  curious  ooincideDoe,  don't  you  think,  that 
Gray  should  have  hinted  to  me,  only  this  evening,  that  you  seemed  to 
be  putting  in  your  time  flirting  with  Mrs.  Rc^rs?" 

"  That  is  not  answering  my  question/'  with  stem  insistence.  "I 
want  to  know.'* 

"Want  to  know  what?"  her  \\[ys  curling  in  a  slow,  amused  smiie. 
Only  she  conld  know  what  the  effort  cost  her. 

'*  I  want  to  know  if  yon  have  been  letting  your  cousin  make  love 

to  you?" 

"  Oh  !"  with  a  soft  laugh,  mocking^,  cxa^p^^r-itine.  "  And  don't  you 
think — all  tilings  considered — that  such  a  question  irom  you  is  rather 
—-well,  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  ?" 

Peculiar  enough ;  but  I  insist  upon  an  answer  all  the  same." 

"  And  suppose— to  be  equally  peculiar — I  should  turn  about  and 
ask  if  you  have  been  making  love  to  Mrs.  Rogers?" 

"  Then  I  should  most  emphatically  answer,  *  No.'  " 

"Ah!  *I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  mc  that  word/ "  Again 
that  low,  mocking  laugh.    "  Then  1  too  answer,  '  No.' " 

"  It  is  a  lie  1"  he  retorted,  rough  ly .  **  There  is  no  use  beating  about 
the  bush,  Nita.  I  saw  you  before  you  saw  me,  over  there  in  the  wooda 
this  aflemoon,  and — it  seems  impoesible  even  now  1 — but  with  my  own 
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eyes  I  saw  your  oonsin's  arma  around  you,  saw  him  kissing  you,  and — 
you  kiss  him" 

For  an  inBtsat  she  aeemed  startled  oat  of  ha  angry  oomposurey  but 
only  for  an  instant. 

"Oh,  did  you?"  she  nonchalantly  answered.  "  Well,  n«  yon  once 
pithily  remarked,  when  we  were  discussing  your  friend  Mrs.  JKogerSy 
that  sort  of  thing  is  very  ooniraonly  done,  you  know." 

"And  Is  that  all  700  have  to  eajT  a  bard,  steely  glitter  in  his 
'  e^ea. 

"  Nothing  else  seems  to  oocar  to  me  jost  now/'  oodlj  diyiding  her 

hair  into  y^'XvXi'  for  V>rai<lin^. 

She  wa.T  one  oi  liiose  women  who  nnadorne<l  are  most  seductively 
fair.  Now,  leaning  lazily  back  in  the  low  roekiu^-cbuir,  iter  tii|>criDg 
form  softly  oatlined  tinder  the  scant  folds  of  her  wag  white  gown,  the 
hair  she  had  been  bmshing  touching  the  floor,  as  with  flushecl  cheeks 
and  sparkling' eyes  she  looked  up  at  him,  the  man  must  have  been 
blind  who  would  not  have  been  moved  by  her  beauty. 

"See  here,  Nita,"  he  8ai<l,  !?ently,  even  pleadingly,  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  hard  or  nnjuatl  I  thought  you  diflerent  from  other  women ;  but 
we  are  all  homan.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  think  yon  guiltjr  of  any- 
thing really  wrong,  and  I  can  find  oictMOS  for  yon  if  yon  have  been  a 
little  foolish.  Your  cousin  was  in  love  with  y^ni  once,  and  I,  of  m11 
men,  ou^ht  not  to  Ix;  snrpnsed  if  ho  has  not  gotten  over  it.  And  lie 
is  tsick ;  the  poor  wretch  has  a  kg  iu  the  grave,  one  may  see  at  a  glance; 
natnndly  yon  would  pity  him,  and  be  perhaps  tempted  to  a  warmer 
show  of  tenderness  than  you  really  mean.  1  know  I  have  5veen  the 
worst  of  it ;  but — do  make  what  excuses  yon  can  for  yourself!  Tell 
me  how  it  hap])enetl  !  Tell  rae,— oh,  my  God  I  to  think  of  my  asking 
such  a  thiug,  Nila  1  I  know  it  is  not  so, — yon  have  only  been  amusing 
yourself,  or  you  have  been  drawn  into  it  through  pity  for  him, — but 
tell  me  that  you  have  not  been  regretting  that  yon  did  not  many  him, 
— that  yon  have  not  been  fancying  yourself  in  love  with  him  after  all. 
I  know  that  you  can  eTi>lMin  it  some  way  so  that  it  will  not  seem  so 
horrible;  and  I  am  ready  to  believe  anything  you  say."  He  was 
wringing  his  hands  like  a  woman  iu  his  pain.  Anita  watched  him 
ounonsly,  a  slow  «nile  of  triumph  curving  her  lips. 

''I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  nothing  furth^  to  say,"  she 
answered,  ioily  calm.  Surely  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  tbey  fiiit 
make  F"adt 

zn. 

Only  those  who  have  taken  npon  th«BisdveB  vows  of  dlsDoe  can 
eompreoend  how  little  talk  is  really  required  in  the  exi^des  of  ordi** 

nary,  everv  lay  life.  To  Anita  it  was  a  curious  revelation,  when  they 
had  seltlf^l  Itaek  agnin  in  the  old  home  life, — the  old  life,  but  now  so 
changed  and  new, — tliat  Donald  and  she,  who  had  been  once,  for  very 
UgbMieartednesB  and  joy  in  life,  so  full  of  idle  talk  and  laughter,  ooold 
now  get  on  with  such  chary  use  of  words. 

Donald  was  little  at  the  house.  He  was  never  there  when  mtional 
excuse  could  be  iramed  for  being  anywhere  else;  and  when  the  in- 
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exorable  routine  of  eating  and  sleeping  called  him  home,  he  Bimply 
met  his  wife  with  a  grave  poUteness  as  taoitoni  as  her  own.  Each  reft 
sullenly  o(»istnuiied  to  be  silent,  waiting  foae  the  other  to  speak,  each 
finding  a  puerile  pcMnt  of  pride  in  the  impregnable  good  brmling  that 
«)uld  maintain  an  unbroken  courtesy  under  circumstances  so  exasper- 
ating ;  for  Anita  would  rather  have  been  struck  than  be  forced  to 
meet  that  chill,  courteous  indifference  day  after  day,  while  Donald  was 
som^itimes  frightened  at  the  mad  impulse  that  came  upon  him  to  sdse 
her  in  hk  anns  and  savagely  shake  her  out  of  her  oool,  passioolees 
cahn. 

A  slow,  luaddcninp;  fortniglit  Lad  rolled  away,  when  one  day,  as  he 
rose  from  the  table  after  luncheon,  Donald  stopped,  a  determined  ex- 
pression hardening  his  pale  face.  Anita's  nerves  thrilled  with  a  cou- 
sokrasness  that  a  ellmaz  was  oome,  whiles  with  a  oold  pietenoe  of  not 
seeing,  she  turned  toward  the  kitdisn,  as  if  called  bj  some  hooaewifhly 
duty. 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  few  minut^is'  talk  with  you,  Anita,''  he  said, 
with  aglance  that  (X)ramanded  her  to  stop. 

"xeBV*  arching  her  eyebrows  with  an  affectation  of  extreme  sur- 
prise, while  a  sensstion  or  passionate  relief  swept  over  her.  She  ftlt 
tliey  were  coming  to  some  sort  of  an  understanding,  to  what  end  she 
did  not  care :  anything  would  be  better  than  this  sullen  waiting,  this 
intolerable  calm. 

**  Will  you  come  into  the  parlor  f  courteously  as  she  might  have 
invited  a  stranger,  leadii^  the  way. 

I  want  to  ask  yon,"  began  Donald,  when  they  were  seated,  taking 
a  bank-book  from  lus  pocket  and  adectbg  fiom  it  a  slip  of  pmr,  "is 

this  all  right?" 

It  was  her  cancelled  check  for  three  hundred  dollars.  Anita  re- 
garded it  curiously,  a  slight  smile  on  her  lips.  "  Why,  yes,"  she  said, 
Slowly :  "it  seems  to  be  Just  as  I  wrote  it" 

"And  there  is  no  mistake  abont  it?"  perplexedly  stadying  the 
paper. 

"  Not  the  slightest,  that  I  can  see,"  her  smile  broadening  a  little,  as 
if  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 

"  I  thought  when  I  went  away  that  you  had  money  enough — more 
than  enough — for  all  ordinaiy  requirements.  I  made  arrangements  at 
the  bank  ror  you  to  have  all  you  might  need  in  case  of  any  unforeseen 
emeigenoj;  but  I  can't  understand  now  what  possible  emeigenoy  oonld 
have  arisen  to  demand  this,"  regarding  her  with  grave  questioning. 

"No?  can  you  not?"  nonchalantly  smiling  up  at  him.  "Well,  it 
is  possible  that  the  emergency  simply  arose  and  then — sat  down  again, 
so  to  speak.  If  yoo  wiU  look  in  your  bank-book,  I  presnme  yoa  will 
discover  that  I  deposited  the  fhll  amount  two  days  later." 

"  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  matter  any  clearer." 

"I  should  suppose  it  would  be  sufHcieut  to  l>e  assured  that  I  did 
not  use  any  of  it,"  with  a  sneer  she  knew  would  sting  him  like  a  lash. 

*'  As  if  I  ever  grudged  you  a  dollar,  or  questioned  how  you  used 
iiP  he  retorted,  warmly,  flnshinr  under  her  insulting  tone.  "When 
have  I  ever  hinted  that  joa  conld  nse  too  mncfa  mon^  ?" 
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"Never, — unless  now,"  more  humUyi  her  eyes  idling  a  little 
under  hiii  iudiguaat  gl&uce. 

And  not  now.  It  only  seemBto  me  that  hen  is  flomedung  that  I 
should  know  about,  and  I  ask  yon  to  tell  me.  If  yoa  had  used  the 
three  hundred  dollars  three  times  over  it  WOold  not  have  tioabled  me 
like  your  curious  reticence  about  it." 

"  Another  thing/'  he  went  on,  after  he  had  waited  a  moment  in 
vain  for  her  to  speak.  "  A  fellow  oame  np  to  my  office  a  day  or  two 
ago  with  a  oorious  charge  of  aasanlt  and  battery  against  Fred  Ingalls. 


yon  know  anything  about  that  ?" 
with  a  look  of  frai 


frankest  astonishment   '*No^  indeed;  how 

should  I?" 

"  Well/'  in  a  somewhat  relieved  tone.  it  did  not  seem  w^iy  likely, 
— the  tde  he  told.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  I  aoansely  gave  his 
wandering  yam  another  thought  until  I  got  my  pass-book  and  cancelled 

vouchers  from  the  bank  this  morning,  when,  in  a  wholly  unreasoning 
way,  it  struck  me  that  there  might  be  some  oonneotion  b^;ween  the  two 

oiroimstances." 

"  And  what  was  his  story  ?"  her  face  curiously  changing,  her  e^es 
steadily  fiked  on  the  minnte  plaits  she  was  folding  in  hernandkerchief. 
"ramply  that  you  wera  down  in  the  bank  alone  with  Ingalls  on(> 

evening,  and  that  nfter  yon  had  come  out  together,  and  you  had 
tiimed  and  gone  toward  home,  this  fellow,  passing  by,  made  a  jokin^^ 
remark  to  Ingalls  about  his  banking-hours  for  latlies,  when  he  fouud 
himself  knooked  into  the  ditch.'' 

Oh  V*  oompreheusively,  not  looking  at  him. 

"  Of  course  I  told  the  chump  that  lie  had  no  case,  and,  incidentally, 
that  lie  wa5  mistaken  ng  to  the  identity  of  the  lady,  and  that  if  I  ever 
heard  of  liia  reptiatuig^  the  Tnistake  he  would  promptly  have  occasion  tO 
bring  action  for  assauil  and  batt^^ry  against  me,' 

All  the  same,"  meeting  his  eyes  unflinchingly,   it  was  I/' 

Donald  did  not  seem  surprised,  although  his  face  grew  graver. 
"And  may  I  ask  whnt  you  were  doing  at  the  bank?'' 

"  Certainly.    I  went  there  to  get  the  oheok  cashed." 

**  In  the  eoenmg  f"  • 

**  Yes.  The  bank  was  dosed  when  I  decided  that  I  wanted  the 
mon^ ;  and,  as  a  kindness,  Mr.  Inealls  went  and  eot  it  fiir  me  in  the 
evening  when  I  went  around  to  his  noose  and  askea  him." 

Donald  nibbed  Iiih  forehmd  in  a  bewildered  way.    "And  why 
couid  you  not  have  wait^tl  until  the  bank  opened  next  day?" 
Because  I  wanted  lo  take  the  early  train  next  morning." 

''And  did  you?" 

♦'Yes." 

"And  where  did  yon  go?"  breathing  hard. 
**To  Pueblo,"  with  an  inscmtable  smile. 

**  To  Pueblo ;  and  you  took  money  enough  to  take  you  to  Paris  I" 
suddenly  growing  pale,  as  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon  his  mind. 
<*  And  did  your  oouan  go  with  you?''  he  demanded,  sk>wly. 

*'  Oh,  no,"  with  that  little,  oool,  teasing  smlle^ «  but  he  came  bade 
with  me." 
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"  In  other  words,  you  went  to  inwt  him,"  hoarsely,  his  eyea  flash- 
ing blue  fire.    "  Well,  do  vou  intend  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  it?'* 

**Ah,  why  shoald  Ir'  with  a  careleae  ahrug  of  Imt  dioolden^ 
flmiling  always.      You  are  eo  keen  at  surmisiiig. 

"  Do  you  know  that  70a  are  leading  me  to  sumiifle  very  stiaiige 
things 

"Year  indifferently. 

"  To  think  of  my  being  trieked  oat  of  the  wa^  with  that  little  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  yonr  atin^a  ooming he  ezdaimed^  hie  ▼oioe  shakw 
with  anger.     How  you  must  have  laughed  in  yoxa  sleeve  to  see  me 

led  away  by  tho  nose  like  an  ass  !" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly.  If  iinybrxly  laught  !,  it  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Ri^eiij,  who  did  the  leading,  and  whom,  to  ail  uppearanoes,  you 
were  only  too  ready  to  follow." 

"How  like  a  woman  that  is,"  regarding  her  with  ^rn  ind!able. 
"to  try  to  whitewash  yourself  by  throwing  mnd  at  another  !  I  could 
not  have  iinncrined  that  you  wntild  ^tooj)  tn  anythint^  so  small ;  but," 
trowniugly  considering  the  check  he  was  twisting  through  his  fingers, 
"  it  seems  you  are  capable  <^  anything.'' 

"  Yes  ?"  growing  very  white.   "  Do  you  think  eo  ¥* 

"What  I  don't  understand,"  he  went  on,  slowly,  cruelly,  still 
Bturlving  the  check,  "  Ls  how  yoa  happened  to  oome  book  at  all.  Evi- 
dently you  did  not  plan  to." 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  I  rather  wonder  at  that  myself  now,"  white 
to  the  lips;  ''bat  it  is  a  mistake  most  easily  rectified.  I  oan  go 
sgain." 

"Don't  be  idiotic,"  he  roughly  retorted.  "Be  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  already  done  to  disgrace  yourself  and  rae.  Don't  imagine 
that  you  are  going  on  to  have  me  pointed  at  as  a  deserted  hasband, — to 
have  the  history  of  your  shame  hawked  tlirough  all  the  papers  in  the 
land.  If  yon  hankered  £>r  the  excitement  of  an  elopement  you  should 
have  embiioed  the  opportunity  when  yon  had  It;  rest  assured  you  will 
not  get  another." 

No?"  with  an  insolent  smile.  "  Will  Mrs.  liogers  never  take 
you  away  again  ?" 

He  opened  his  lipe,  but  then,  as  if  fearinc  to  trust  himself  to 
speak,  turned  and  rushed  from  the  room.  Anita  ouried  her  head  in  the 
Bwt  pillow  and  lay  still,  making  no  moan,  although  every  nerve  was 
aquiver  under  the  stinging  humiliation  f»f  Donald's  tone  and  her 
own  iniputent  anger.  A  moment  later  she  lilted  her  white  face,  dully 
staring.    Donald  had  come  back. 

"  I  want  to  take  it  all  back,  Nita,"  he  said,  humbly,  even  plead- 
ingly,  "  all  the  hateful  things  I  have  been  saying.  I  have  tormented 
myself  into  a  temper  over  this  thing,  and  I  have  said  more  than  T 
meant, — a  j;*K)d  deal  more  than  I  ought.  It  does  look  qiif  f  r,  and  you 
won't  explain  it.  And  the  queerest  thln^  about  it  Ib  your  reticence. 
All  the  same  I  believe  you  oould  explain  it  if  you  chose,  so  as  to  put 
an  altogether  different  aspect  upon  the  matter ;  and  I  think  you  are 
keqiing  your  lips  closed  in  some  foolish  whim  of  ^liielding  your  ctnisin 
someway.   I  know  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  busmeas ;  that^ 
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whj,  ereat  hfiavoos,  Nita,  if  an  >wl  came  to  tell  me  any  evil  about 
▼on  Icoald  not  xeally  believe  it r  mavin^  a  little  toward  ber.  I 
Detieve  noiWmgy-^wmmgy  Ntt^  except  what  I  saw;  and  someway^ 

Sonieliosv,  I  lioTieve  in  you  in  spite  of  that." 

Anita  had  buried  her  face  ag^in  in  tho  sofa  pilh>w  for  shame  of  the 
tears  that  were  welling  frutu  her  eyes,  m  unused  to  the  weakness  of 

team. 

"If  you  would  only  be  fiank  with  me,  mta  1"  be  mnrmuied,  wist- 
fully regarding  her,  but  moving  no  nearer. 

Anita  said  nothinir.  Woman-like,  even  in  her  weeping  she  had 
her  wits  well  about  her,  and,  seeing  Donald  ready  for  reconciliation, 
she  was  full  of  obstinate  resolve  to  move  no  step  toward  meeting  him 
half-way.  His  had  been  tbe  first  wrong-doing ;  legitimately  his  was  the 
humiliation  of  confession  and  pleading.  Seeing  her  in  tears  for  bis 
harshness,  she  subtly  [)lanned,  lie,  already  dispascd  to  tenderness,  must 
be  moved  to  take  her  in  liis  arras  with  comforting  and  Oiiressiug ;  and 
when  he  had  come  to  that  she  knew  he  would  L>e  completely  at  her 
mercy.  8be  would  not  yidd  to  liim  at  onoe :  bis  pnnishment  must  be 
prolonged  while  the  last  remnant  of  her  cold-beartednets  could  endure; 
and  her  tardy  forgiveness  must  impre^  him  once  for  all  with  the  fact 
that  ber  feelings  were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

"Won't  you  tell  me,  dear?"  more  tenderly  still.  Anita's  h^d  was 
shaken  with  audden  sobbing.  He  took  it  for  a  gesture  of  refusal,  and, 
without  another  word,  tamed  and  left  ber. 

After  a  moment,  surprised  at  the  silenoe,  she  looked  up,  cbi^rined 
to  fin  !  him  gone,  and,  forgtjtting  her  resolve  of  cold  qtiip>ccnee,  ran 
eagerly  alter  him  to  the  hall  door;  but  he  was  already  tai  down  the 
street,  hurrying  on  with  a  quick,  nervous  stride,  already  beyond  reach 
of  hit  Ymoe  if  die  called. 

But  there  was  a  rare  light  of  happiness  on  her  face  as  she  came 
back,  sitting  down  in  the  cbair  where  he  had  been,  softly  caressing 
with  her  elu  ek  the  cushion  against  which  his  haid  had  rested.  After 
all,  he  .still  loved  her  in  his  large,  passionless,  unselfish  way,  that  would 
thuik  no  evil  even  though  his  own  eyes  had  seen  her  in  tiie  arms  of 
another,  guilty  kiBses  showered  upon  her  face.  Even  after  that,  if  an 
angel  came  to  tell  him  evil  of  her  he  would  not  believe,  engerly  re- 
peating Ids  words.  And  she, — her  face  grew  graver  as  she  reverted  to 
her  own  feelings,  conscious  tliat  ail  his  magnanimity  had  been  power- 
Icbs  to  kill  that  pain  of  jealous  distrust.  Full  of  longing  to  meet  his 
tender  confidence  with  a  trust  no  less  perfect  than  his  own,  it  seemed 
still  impossible  that  ber  heart  should  soar  beyond  her  ondentanding. 
Convicted  of  evil  in  her  mind,  she  could  not  through  Uind  love  force 
herself  to  believe  him  guiltless  ;  but  she  could  be  even  more  generous 
than  he, — the  glory  of  transcendent  love  lighting  her  wet  eyes, — for 
with  even  a  doubt  of  his  truth  still  shadowing  her  heart  she  ooidd  take 
him  back  to  her  love,  overlooking,  condoning  everything. 

She  could  not  wait  through  all  the  slow  dragging  hours  of  the 
afternoon  for  the  happiness  she  felt  so  near  her  lips :  she  would  follow 
him  to  the  office, — hurrying  to  make  a  fresh  toilet.  It  was  a  chill  day 
for  the  embroidered  white  lawn,  but  Donald  liked  that  best,  and  so  it 
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must  go  on,  «m!Hng  a  little  at  the  small  vanity  while,  with  the  finical 
onre  of  a  scho<ji-girl,  she  lini^cred  over  the  tying  of  the  soft  silk  bash, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  great  bunoh  of  yellow  chfyBanthemums 
she  pinned  at  her  belt 

She  fanoed  herself  stealing  unannounced  into  his  private  office,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  of  rjnietly  going  up  beliin'l  him  an  he  sat  at 
his  desk,  sarprisiing  him  with  the  light  touch  of  1h  i  hand  upon  bis 
shoulder.  She  could  see  his  swift  flush  of  surprise  and  pleasure  as  he 
lead  her  enrand  in  her  ejes  before  she  spoke,  his  }oj  and  thankftdneai 
imffiible  to  see  the  end  of  this  time  of  wretehedneas, — their  first  real 
qnarrel,  and,  please  heaven,  their  last. 

xm. 

It  seemed  an  especial  exhibition  of  ilie  total  depravity  of  inauimato 
things  that  as  Anita  stepped  out  of  doors  she  should  find  the  wind  riotins 
IB  the  street,  the  air  clouded  with  mshing  whirlwinds  of  dost  tossed 
up  by  the  lively  little  "  Colorado  isephyr^'  that  at  certain  seasons  seems 
especially  aimed  to  try  the  sou!^  of  good  hoiisewivej^.  She  stof>d  still 
for  a  moment,  disappointedly  hesitating  j  but  still  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  renounce  the  cherislied  plan.  It  was  but  a  short  walk  to  the 
office  at  most;  and  she  fdt  strong  enough  in  her  eagerness  to  combat 
any  obstacle. 

But  never  did  thoee  three  blocks  seem  so  long  a  journey.  She  was 
obligt'<I  to  faoe  a  driving  c<ihiran  of  yellow  dust  mottled  with  crumpled 
pjipers  and  rags,  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  the  unsightly  litter  of  ill-kept 
back  yards,  iu  which  a  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  small  boy  seemed 

Eresently  evolved,  his  bare  feet  scarce  touching  the  ground  as  he  chased 
is  hat,  which  was  ever  bowled  away  just  beyond  reach  of  the  dutefaing 
fingers.  Here  and  there  in  the  quiet  street,  under  the  eottonwoods 
upon  which  the  yellow  leaves  were  already  stealing,  as  pathetic  iu  their 
beautj  as  gray  hairs  on  the  bead  of  youth,  in  grou{»  of  two  or  tliree, 
cows  were  sorrily  bunched  together,  their  backs  to  the  wind ;  and  a 
little  girl  with  a  basket,  apparently  profiting  by  the  ^nmple  of  the 
kine,  was  cautiously  shuffling  along  backward,  curiously  blinking 
through  the  yellow  haze  at  the  ladv  v  1io,  but  for  this  unnatural  re- 
versal of  gait,  would  have  been  just  behind  her.  Anita,  holding  on  to 
her  hat  with  both  hands,  the  wind  wrapping  her  skirts  about  her  limbs 
until  each  step  was  a  new  diffictdty,  found  herself  curiously  embar- 
rassed by  the  gaze  of  those  childish  eyes,  small  and  black  and  bright 
as  a  couple  of  shoe-buttons  sewed  in  the  little  dust-grinied  fa(?e.  It 
KPf^riipd  a  (X>nfession  of  mental  weakness  to  be  seen  on  the  street  in  a 
dudi-alorra  like  that  by  anybody,  to  say  nothing  of  appearing  blown 
and  dishevelled,  stripped  of  all  the  graceful  dignity  which  JMrs.  Bartels 
regarded  as  her  indisnensable  adjunct 

Her  impulsive  spleen  was  quickly  lost,  however,  in  kindly  concern 
as  the  he<  'llcss  little  experimenter  came  to  grief  on  the  uneven  pave- 
ment. Anita  stooj>ed  to  help  the  child  upon  her  feet  again  and  re?itore 
the  scattered  contents  to  the  bu.skct,  while,  as  if  it  had  been  mischiev- 
ously watching  for  the  opportunity,  the  wind  at  this  moment  seised 
upon  her  own  hat  and  sent  it  spinning  away  through  the  dust.  The 
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child,  not  to  be  outdone  in  kindness,  darted  after  it,  and  presently  re- 
tniued  trinmpfaaxit,  but  not  until  die  wind  had  made  hayoo  with  tiie 

amingement  of  Anita's  hair,  while  the  story  of  its  adventure  was 
grimly  marked  upon  the  haL  A^n  Anita  liesiUited,  as  she  shook 
the  dusty  pltimes,  glanpinj*;  nnoertamly  hack  ;  but  now  it  was  farther 
to  go  boiue  than  to  press  on  to  her  first  ;  and,  aft^T  all,  hurrying 
on,  what  would  it  matter  to  Donald  in  wiiut  guise  siie  came  to  him  ? 

Alone  in  the  long  hall  outside  the  offiee  she  stopped,  with  swift 
feminine  toiu^hes  striving  to  improve  her  dishevelled  appearance ;  and 
when  she  had  brushed  her  hat,  and,  with  sundry  little  pats  helpless  to 
improve,  \vm\  assured  herself  how  far  her  hair  was  aytry,  when  she  had 
shaken  her  skirts  and  smootheil  up  the  loni;  wrists  of  her  gloves,  Rtili 
she  lingered,  her  heart  tumultuously  beating.  She  would  uot  go  in 
through  the  larj^  onter  office,  bat  went  on  to  the  door  more  seldom 
usetl  opening  into  Donald's  private  room,  halting  with  tlje  door-knob 
in  her  hand,  swallowing  a  lump  that  had  ri^n  in  her  throat,  while  in 
ineoherent  thouffh*^  U-)(h\  to  frame  what  she  first  would  say;  but  in 
the  chaos  of  her  inrnd  only  Tom  the  vision  of  Donald  m  he  would 
look,  the  glowing  love  that  would  lie  in  his  eyes  m  he  rose  to  clasp 
her  in  his  arms. 

Softly  she  turned  the  knob,  a  tender  smile  carving  her  lips,  her 
eyes  luminous  with  antunpation,  softly  poshed  open  the  door,  and 

entered  the  room. 

Donald  was  sitliag  at  his  desk  its  she  had  antieipate<l,  l)ut  there  the 
picture  ol"  lier  faucy  ended.  She  tlid  not  cross  tiie  room  to  lay  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  because  ia  the  way,  very  doee  to  Donald,  and  push- 
ing back  her  chair  with  a  little  Start  of  oonfasioa  as  if  she  had  been 
still  closer,  sat  Mrs.  Bogers. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  I"  she  laughingly  exclaimed,  first  to  r^sover 
her  voice  in  the  surprise  of  the  rencontre  :  "  did  you  bh^w  down  ?*' 

"  I  shouhi  suppose  it  would  seem  sufficiently  evident,"  with  a  faiut 
sardonic  smile,  angrily  conscious  of  her  battered  hat  and  the  dusty  un- 
tidiness of  her  dress,  while  her  glance  took  in  the  exquisite neatnttis  of 
the  other^s  toilet,  the  smooth  hair  and  the  dainty  dustless  gown.  Evi- 
dently Mrs.  Rogers  had  ^--oT'ie  in  before  the  storm  began,  Anita  shrewdly 
inferred,  niea^suring  the  time  in  her  mind,  at  the  same  time  noting  that 
the  door  to  the  outer  office  was  closecl. 

Donald  had  huirted  forward,  flushing  a  litUe  with  surprise  or  em- 
barrassment, to  give  her  a  chair.  "  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  goo<l,"  he  said,  with  that  little  mockery  of  his  old  manner  he  had 
come  to  assume  l>eforc  others.  "  It  is  pleasant  that  you  let  vourself  be 
blown  this  way  ;  but  I  must  say  I  approve  your  ta.ste  rather  more  than 
your  judgment  I  should  hardly  have  supposed  you  would  care  to 
venture  out  such  a  day  as  this." 

Oh,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  expected  me,"  a  little  sneer  in 
her  tone  his  trained  ear  could  not  miss. 

"  T  believe  most  women  like  to  go  beating  their  way  through  a 
storm,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Roj^rs,  in  her  vivacious  way.  "  It  seems 
somehow  to  satisfy  that  craving  for  antagonism  that  app^ra  to  be 
inherent  in  the  female  heart" 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  returned  Donald,  with  a  smile  of  careless 
courtesy,  a  tiny  frown  fUrrowed  between  his  ejes.  "  Aud  do  you  enjoy 
this  peculiar  eraving  f 

"  Oh,  y«i;  we  all  do.  And  most  of  us  wear  our  livas  out  beating 
agrainst  the  wind, — that  is,  con  triviagiinagiiiaijtroables  to  fight:  don't 
you  think  so,  Mrs.  Bartels  ?" 

**  We  are  not  always  driven  to  taxing  our  imaginations,  I  think : 
Providence  spares  us  the  effort,"  sharply  glandnff  from  under  her  long- 
lashed,  infloleDtly-droopin^  eyelids,  wie  had  beoome  persuaded  that 
Mrs.  Rogers  held  BomethiDg  io  her  hand  vhieh  ahe  was  conoealing  in 
a  fold  of  her  gown. 

"  Providence  ! — ah  !"  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  Better  call 
it  the  devil,  and  tipell  it  sia  it  should  always  be  spelled,  without  the  d. 
It  is  the  evil  in  jseople's  own  minds  that  leads  them  to  look  for  trouble 
and  find  It,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  Bfrs.  Bartels.  If  women  never  hated 
until  there  was  reason  for  hate,  if  tlioy  were  never  jealous  nntil  they 
had  cause,  if  they  never  wont  mad  in  any  of  the  thousand-and-one 
pha-scs  of  feminine  madnc^,  there  would  be  lots  less  troii^ilf ,  Mr  .  Rartels, 
and,"  with  a  ctareless,  inconsequential  little  smile,  "  Orodelphia  would 
be  a  good  deal  pleasanter." 

"Do  yon  think  so?"  indififerently,  her  eyes  fixed  with  the  sharp 
scrutiny  of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse.  She  was  bonod  to  see  what  was 
in  t!i:it  hand.  All  the  time  it  !;;id  been  er^^^pin;]'  upward  with  a  scarce 
jierceptibie  movement,  crumpling  something  more  closely  in  its  gra.sp, 
until,  as  Mrs.  Bikers  rose  with  her  last  word,  with  a  swift  movement 
she  pushed  something  nnder  the  edge  of  her  basque,  but  not  so  dexter- 
onsly  bnt  that  the  keen  eyes  watdiiog  had  caught  a  glimpse,  a  mere 
comer  betrayed,  of  a  little  roll  of  bank-notes. 

**  But  T  iTii!-t  not  8tay  here  arguing  moral  ^pu^stions  while  my  poor 
boy  lies  hazardnig  his  iramorta'  ^oul  with  profanity,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  her  childish  laugh.  The  doctor  is  laid  up  with  rheumatism, 
yon  know,"  she  explained  to  Anita,  as  if  it  were  the  most  cheerful  bit 
of  news  possible,  **  and  his  remarks  sometimes  seem  &irly  to  impart  a 
sulphurous  odor  to  the  room.  It  is  considered  good  for  rheumatbm,— 
sulphur, — and  I  don't  know  hut  the  doctor  has  some  scheme  of  his 
own  for  fighting  the  disorder  with  the  fumes  of  his  diabolical  excla- 
mations; at  least  it  seems  to  ease  his  mind  wonderfully." 

Donald  joined  in  her  laugh,  but  with  a  pofnnotory  air.  ''Yon 
should  hire  a  Chinaman  to  help  him  swear,"  be  carelessly  suggested. 

''I  hoped  you  would  volunteer,"  with  a  laughing  pout  "  I  came 
around,  you  know,  to  see  if  Mr.  Bartels  and  ymi/'  innocently  turning 
to  Anita,  as  if  ingennousiy  impelled  to  explain  her  presence  there,  "  out 
of  kind  charity,  to  revive  my  drooping  spirits,  would  not  come  around 
late  this  afternoon  for  a  little  game  of  tennis;  but  the  wind  seemed  to 
answer  for  yon  before  I  had  fairly  gotten  the  invitation' out  of  my 
mouth." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  you  could  consider  it  necessary  to 
wait  for  even  the  wind  to  answer  such  an  invitation  as  that,"  with  an 
insolent  smile,  after  a  brief  stare  of  incredulity.  "  You  know  that  I  do 
not  play  tennis,  Mrs.  Rogers." 
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"No,"  slightly  discomfited;  "  but  it  you  would  only  learn,  you  would 
enjoy  it  so  much," 

But  you  are  not  going  oat  in  the  dnst?"  interposed  Donald,  faas- 
tily,  his  protest,  however,  somewhat  lukewarm  in  tone.     Won4  yon 

wait  until  the  storm  is  over,  Mrs.  Rogers?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  doctor  is  waiting  for  me,  and,"  ^ayly  nodding  herself 
out  of  the  door,  "two's  a  oompaay,  while  three — you  know. 
Good-afieruoou,  botii  of  you." 

Donald  doeed  the  door  after  her  with  a  relieved  expression,  taming 
to  Anita  expectantly. 

"  It  was  so  delicate  of  her  to  remind  me,  was  it  not  ?"  looking  up 
at  him  with  an  iij^lv  cneer ;  "  hut  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  regretfully  couscious  than  I  of  making  up  the 
proverbial  crowd." 

"  Nonsense impatiently.  Whj  will  yon  always  impote  ideas  to 
that  poor  woman  that  never  enter  her  head?  She  reftned  to  herself, 
of  course." 

"Of  course  notiiijiir  on  earth  could  have  iDduce<l  me  to  come  in 
had  T  dreamt  how  j);Muiuily  superfluous  I  was  to  be,"  she  went  ou,  as 
if  he  had  not  .-jpoken.  "  And,  even  worse  than  that,  to  interrupt  your 
iMe-dr-tUe, — to  drive  yonr  guest  away  with  a  smile  of  bitter  irony. 
"  I  csumot  sufllf'icntly  express  my  regret." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Donald  atjain,  re<ldening  angrily.  "Tliere  was 
no  reason  on  earth  why  y*'U  sliould  not  have  come  in,  as  von  know  per- 
fectly well.  And  as  for  driving  her  away, — she  had  finisiicti  iier  busi- 
ness before  you  came  in,  and  would  have  been  gone  long  ago  had  she 
not  stopped  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Her  busiues^^  ? — that  invitation  to  play  tennis,  of  eonrae  yon  meant 
to  say,"  with  a  hard,  mirthless  lauj^h. 

Donald  ^ve  himself  a  llule  restless  shake,  as  if  he  would  throw 
off  the  cloud  that  had  gatiiered  ou  his  face.  "Oh,  never  mind  the 
woman !"  be  irritably  exclaimed.  You  came  to  see  me  about  some- 
thing, did  you  not,  Nita?  Let^s  change  the  subject  to  diat,''  looking 
at  her  anxiously. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did  corae  to  see  you  about  somethiuL',"  n  hitter  smile 
curlin.:  her  11  ^)s.  "  X  came  because,"  steadily  regarding  bim,  "  1  would 
like  a  litiie  money." 

^  Why,  certainly ;  but,"  seeming  somewhat  embarrassed,  "  how 
much  do  you  waotr' 

"  Oh,  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  will  do,  with  what  I  have,  I 
tliifyk.  I  want  if,"  explaining  with  an  riir  of  painful  punctillousneas, 
to  buy  material  for  a  new  tea-gown,  and  perhaps  to  get  lace  to  make 
dijabU  up  the  frout,*' 

**  Don%  Nita,"  with  a  sort  of  hurt  gentleness.  **  I  don't  want  to 
know  how  yon  propose  to  use  it.  And  yon  must  have  a  larger  allow- 
ancje  after  this,  that  the  want  may  not  ooonr  ag^,"  looking  ap  at  her 
pleasantly.  He  w;is  always  j!;en'roi]a  in  money-matters,  and  was,  in 
fact,  well  pleased  tiiat  she  iiad  wme  to  ask  tliis  little  favor  now.  "I 
will  make  this  fifty : — ^you  see  I  must  give  you  a  check :  my  purse  is  as 
bare  aa  old  Mother  Hubbexd^a  oiqpfaoaid." 
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**  Yes  ?  I  rather  inferred  as  much  when  I  saw  evidences  of  Mrs. 
Bogere's — ^bwioeflB/'  slowly,  cuttingly. 

**  Oh,  did  yoa  %atf*  seeming  rather  relieved  than  otherwise,  meeting 
her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the  utmast  frankness.  "She  begged  me 
not  to  mention  it,  not  even  to  you:  the  poor  woman  has 80 mtido^ prid^ 
you  know." 

"  No ;  I  did  not  know,"  dryly :  "  has  shef* 

"  But  of  coune  if  jou  saw  it  will  do  no  harm  to  tell  you  the  r«Bt. 
It  appears  that  the  doctor  was  induced  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Blue- 
bird mine  a  year  ago.  He  could  not  have  done  worse,  |)articularly  as 
he  had  not  money  enough  and  was  forced  to  hnmnv  ;  and  <»f  amr^p  lie 
has  never  realizeti  anytliing  out  of  it  but  assesfsments,  as  anv  -  s  ir  [imn 
might  have  told  him  at  the  start,~with  the  natural  result  lIjul  ius 
finances  were  down  to  bed-rock  long  ago.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  let  bills  run  along  and  accumulate  antil  now  some  fellow  has  tlireat* 
cned  to  hrin^  suit  again.st  them  at  onr-'^  unless  he  is  paid.  The  doctor 
being  si(  k,  his  wife  did  not  want  to  worry  him  alK)ut  the  matter,  and, 
at  her  wits^  end,  naturally  t»me  to  me  to  advise  her  what  to  do." 

"Quite  naturally,"  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  a  spot  of  red  on  either 
cheek,  like  a  dab  of  rouge  unskilfully  applied. 

It  was  for  only  a  small  amount, — a  trifle  less  than  a  hundred 
dollar?, — and  of  course  I  advised  her  to  let  me  loan  her  the  money  as 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.'' 

"  Oh,  of  course." 

'*  The  doctor's  pnustice  seems  to  have  been  mostly  among  a  daas 
where  collections  are  next  to  impossible,"  continuing  with  an  evident 
effort,  plainly  disconcerted  under  her  sneering  glance.  ''And  now, 
with  his  sickness,  and  bills  pouring  in  from  every  side,  of  course  the 
poor  little  woman  is  all  broken  up.   It  is  rather  hard  lines,  don't  yoo 

think  r 

"And  jet  she  can  play  tennis  1^  with  a  bitter  laugh,  mirtUees, 
taunting,  cnieL    "At  least,  Don,  I  think  your  explanation  of  her-* 

business  is  very  ingenious." 

Ho  turned  u]>on  hor  a  face  she  had  never  seen  before,  livid,  almost 
murderous,  in  its  sudilen  fury. 

**If  I  believed  you  were  in  eai'uest  in  ^our  vile  insinuations, 
Anita,"  in  a  low,  tense  tone,  his  fingers  convulsively  gripping  the  anna 
of  his  chair,  "  if  I  could  think  that  you  really  believed  what  yoa  have 
repeatedly  implied  in  regard  to  that  woman,  I  should  be  tempted  to— 
box  your  ears." 

"  Well,  if  you  arc  ^^t'»p|jiiig  on  that  account,"  slowly,  that  sardonic 
smile  quivering  on  kcr  lips,  "  if  ilmt  is  all  that  binders,  I  must  say,  the 
inoredality  in  the  case  is  more  apparent  on  your  side  than  on  nune^" 
coming  a  little  nearer,  and  standiug  before  him  defiantly,  taontinglj. 
"  It  seems  a  pity  that  you  should  hesitate  for  any  such  illusory  reason 
as  that, — ^that  yon  should  leave  anything  ondone  to  complete  my  dia- 
iliusion." 

Disillusion  ! — great  heavens,  Anita,  do  you  tiiink  llie  disillusion 
is  all  on  your  side  f^with  a  groan,  burying  his  bead  in  his  anna  crossed 
npon  the  desk. 
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She  stood  fyt  a  moniait  ngafding  him  mth  a  sott  of  supendlioiis 
eurioeiigr,  as  if  aft  some  mawlush  display  of  histrionio  emotion,  and 
then,  without  a  word,  mdlcsd  fiom  the  room, 

XIV. 

The  bright,  nnolonded  days  of  the  Colorado  winter  had  passed 
away,  one  as  muuoLoiiuubly  like  another  as  the  beads  slipped  from  the 
sleepy  fingers  of  a  nan ;  and  now  the  spring,  in  small  nines  of  lain 
and  haO,  snow-flnrries  and  wind-storms,  seemed  trying  to  make  op 
what  the  anseasonable  apathy  of  its  elder  brother  had  l«t  und(»ie. 

It  was  Sunday,  a  chill,  blusterirtf!'  day,  of  a  kind  to  try  the  quality 
of  men's  religion  when  the  church  bells  rang.  The  early  dinner  was 
over,  aud  Anita,  who  would  sufifer  no  hands  les-s  tender  than  her  own  to 
wash  her  glass  and  china,  had  finished  her  housewifely  duties.  Thanks 
to  her  Van  Zandt  training,  she  could  find  all  the  comfort  of  a  dean 
conscience  in  housekeeping  well  done.  She  could  know  no  peace 
mind  until  each  stale  nread-crnmb  in  hor  domain  had  been  metamor- 
[)h()st  d  into  palatableness, — unless  she  were  assured  that  no  bone  was 
thrown  to  a  dog  until  its  first  streneth  had  been  extracted  in  soup. 
Whatever  might  be  her  griefs,— and  me  thon^t  her  hardens  heavy  m 
these  days, — ^uierewas  still  a  oerfiun  plcasoze  in  properly  polishing  the 
dainty  cat  glass ;  a  substantial  satisfaction,  as  she  passed  back  to  the 
parlor,  in  noting  that  no  atom  of  dust  defiled  the  edges  of  the  carpet, 
that  no  spider  with  his  spinning  had  eluded  her  vigilance, 

Donald,  in  smoking-jacket  and  slippers,  was  enjoying  a  cigar  in 
an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

"  Why,  how  comfortable  yoa  look  I"  she  exclaimedi  brightly,  sur- 
prised into  betraying  her  pleasure.  When  had  Donald  carw  to  spend 
a  Sunday  afternoon  at  home  lipfnre?  "And  what  a  glorious  fire  yon 
have  made!"  standing  belore  tiie  iire  ujion  j>ret<iiice  of  warming  her 
slim  white  hands,  a  little  innocent  vanity  in  her  pretty  tea-gown. 
Donald  had  once  been  quick  to  notice  when  she  looked  espedally  nice. 

"  Have  I  not  ?"  complacently  surveyiii^  his  work.     Give  me  the 
blaze  of  good  soft  coal  on  a  day  like  this ;  just  to  look  at  it  is  luxury 
his  eves  fixed  upnii  the  slim  figure  in  the  trailing  old-rose  gown,  r)«  if  ' 
he  found  a  eertani  luxury  in  regarding  that.    He  reached  out  aud  drew 
nearer  a  willow  rocker,  saying,  sociably,  "  Sit  down  and  enjoy  it." 

Donald  Bartels  could  not  have  willingly  endured  for  long  to  live 
at  odds  with  a  cat.  He  had  a  happy  faculty  for  adjusting  unpleasant- 
nesses witHin  himself,  of  brightening  with  the  sunniness  of  his  own  tem- 
perament the  darkest  drcumstanoe,  of  compromiBing  with  fate  in  all 
philosophical  good-will.  The  sudden  chani^f  in  his  wife  had  been  to 
him  a  crushing  blow,  for  a  time  seeming  fairly  to  change  liis  nature. 
Without  a  sign  of  watninff,  seeming  the  more  omel  fbr  its  onezpeoted- 
ness,  he  had  been  ruddy  soaken  from  liis  dream  of  placid  content,  to 
look  down  into  the  grave  in  whioh  all  the  joy  of  his  life  seemed  laid. 
He  was  almopt  beside  himself,  fairly  maddene<l  with  the  poiKuant  pain, 
the  burning  anger  toward  this  cold,  silent  woman,  who  had  won  him 
with  tender  witcheries  but  to  bring  such  disappointment  and  humilia- 
thm  upon  him.  Bat  even  ovar  the  groond  torn     for  the  dead  tfaa 
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DMidfhl  Aawen  and  grnfwpn  will  hony  to  spread  their  fair  oovtaring ; 
and  Donald  was  not  one  who  would  keep  the  soil  of  his  sorrows  for- 
ever ploughed  up  afresh.  Ever  in  the  background  of  his  life  that 
grave  must  gloomily  hold  its  place;  and  often  in  the  twilight — those 
sweet  hours  of  idicuess  that  had  so  long  been  giveu  to  Anita,  in  which 
the  thought  of  her  was  inextricably  fixed — ^he  must  perforce  look  book 
with  tear-blurred  eyes,  passionate  regret  wringing  his  heart  Bat  what 
then  ?  Could  his  lost  love  be  nuaed  firom  the  dead  with  ories  or  paltry 
curses?  And  was  a  loveless  life  so  rare  a  thing  that  he  could  esteem 
himself  as  more  unfortunate  than  the  mmority  of  his  fellows?  Little 
by  iutle  his  first  fierce  an^r  burned  itself  out,  and  at  last  he  was  ready, 
in  his  healthy,  whole-somed  way,  to  look  up  and  take  aoooimt  of  the 
sood  that  was  left  him.  If  Anita  loved  her  eoosin, — and  Donald  could 
have  no  doubt  of  that,^ — she  was  still  bravely  trying  to  dQ  her  wifely  duty 
by  him.  That  she  was  not  happy  he  could  not  but  know,  ami  tlie  time 
was  when  seeinjjr  it  he  had  been  lilleil  with  sliarp  resentment ;  but  now, 
in  a  wav',  iie  had  come  to  pity  her,  appreciating  the  more  the  patient 
effort  or  her  exquisite  housekeeping.  Ko  husband  wss  better  cared  for 
than  he  in  all  material  things,  and  he  valued  the  comforts  of  his  home 
at  their  worth,  and  was  grateful.  Because  he  had  had  Jiis  cake  and 
pfitc'!!  it,  Wits  lie  to  find  no  apjK'tite  for*  bread  and  cheese  ?  Tliongh  the 
sweet,  iboiisii  love  of  the  honey-nioon  might  be  gone,  tliere  was  DO 
reason,  he  told  himself,  why  they  dioukl  not  still  be  friends. 

**  There  is  goin^  to  be  a  splendid  bed  of  coals  presently,"  Anita 
idly  remarked,  settling  back  comfortably  in  the  low  chair :  we  might 
pop  some  corn." 

He  looked  up,  boyishly  pleased  at  the  simple  suggestion.  It  seemed 
that,  afler  all,  she  might  be  willing  to  meet  him  half-way  in  the  elTort 
to  bring  the  home  life  to  a  friendlier  footing.  "  We  might, — and 
we  will/' he  cordially  agreed,  irreleTantly  adding,  *'That  is  an  awfully 
pretty  dress,  Nita." 

"I  think  it  is  rather  a  success  myself,"  smiling  up  at  fiim  well 
pleased.  Why  could  they  not  be  always  like  this,  so  soi-iable  and 
friendly  ?  Ah,  well,  he  was  spending  this  afternoon  with  her  of  bis 
own  accord ;  this  was  sometliing. 

"  I  have  just  heard  rather  a  good  thing,"  she  began,  drawing  toward 
him  io  a  oosey,  confid^tial  way.  "  Katie  has  a  friend  visiting  her  in 
the  kitchen,  and  they  were  trying  their  luck  with  a  wish-bone.  From 
the  china-closet  1  hapj>ened  to  overhear  their  remarks  at  the  close  of 
the  contest.  ^Now,  Annie,  tell  me  what  you  wished,'  said  Katie. 
'  Well,  I  wished  I  might  go  to  heaven.  And  what  did  you  wish 
*  Well,  Annie/ — with  her  convulsive  little  giggle,— did  yon  ever  see 
anybody  giggle  as  that  girl  does,  Don  ?" 

"Never.    But  what  was  her  wish 

** '  Well,'  said  she,  *  I  wished  I  might  be  the  first  to  get  raarriefi, 
Annie  I'  while  Annie  capped  the  climax  by  retorting,  '  Well,  if  that 
ain't  just  like  you,  Katie  Sice !  risk  yon  to  always  wish  ilie  best 
for  yourself.'" 

Donald  laughed  long  and  loud  at  this  joke.  He  was  in  a  mood  to 
make  the  most  of  the  smallest  pleasantry.     May  each  get  her  wish  I" 
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he  piously  ejaculated.  Aiul  bo  they  agreed  that  marriage  is  rather 
hettar       htmrn^  on  the  whole?^ 

"Oh,  decidedly  betlw,  it  would  seem,"  turning  to  him  a  bright, 
mirthful  face.  How  pretty  and  girlish  she  looked  in  that  easy  attitude, 
her  face  flusht^  with  the  warm  firelight,  her  hands  clasped  around  her 
knees  in  carele^  (dmrndon  !  And  it  was  remarkably  j)leai>ant  cliatting 
tliere  in  that  oosey  old-time  fashion.  Donald  wanted  to  keep  the  ball 
of  oonveraatioii  foiling,  not  caring  much  what  was  said. 

"  Who  w  it  who  says  that  marriage  is  like  a  dty  besieged, — all 
these  who  ftro  mit  want  to  frot  in,  while  those  who  are  in  all  waut  to 
get  out?'^  smiling  comfortably  acro68  at  her.  All  the  brigbtneBS  was 
gone  from  her  face  on  the  instginfe. 

**  A  volume  of  troth  in  the  ohsenralioa,  ib  there  nott"  she  retained, 
idly,  taking  up  a  paper.  A  peraonal  item  canght  her  eye  the  next 
moment :  "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are  qieoding  a  few  days  in  Denver." 
Ah,  yes;  riint  cTplnincd  Donald's  prescnoe  wi  homo  on  this  partioalar 
atternoon.    Mre.  iiogf^rs  alwnvs  kept  opi  n  house  on  Sundays. 

**I  hope  you  dou  L  iliiuk  that,  i  meauL  any  reflec;tiou  :  I'm  sure 
you  could  not  make  any  penonal  application  of  &at  stupid  quotation/' 
poor  Donald  blundered,  awkwardly. 

"  Wliv,  certainly  not :  how  could  I?"  with  a  sarca.stio  little  lau<:h, 
the  ugly  red  he  had  learne<l  to  know  so  well  flaming  in  her  cheeks. 

Of  course  we  could  not  possibly  want  to  get  out  We  are  so  happy 
together,  you  and  I.'? 

*'  I  most  oertainly  don't  want  to  get  out/'  said  Donald,  sturdily, 
poking  the  fire.  And,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  n)e,"  not  explaining 
the  connection, — "  X  beg  pardon,  but  I  nally  forgot  to  give  you  this 
letter.    It  came  this  morning." 

**  From  Gray  I"  she  exclaimed,  Burprised,  as  she  took  it  from  hi8 
hand.  She  bad  heard  but  rarely  from  Gray  in  the  months  since  he 
had  goi)e  at  her  bidding.  He  bad  proceeded  down  into  Mexico,  look- 
ing up  the  old  hacieiida  where  she  had  lived  as  a  child  ;  and  several 
letters  lie  had  written  at  first,  counting  confidently  on  her  interest  in 
the  familiar  scenes,  but  Anita  never  answered.  6he  sat  fur  a  long 
time  now,  absently  twisting  the  unopened  letter  in  her  bands,  thinking 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  Gray  had  said, He  will  teach  you  to 
know  the  worth  of  a  love  like  mine."  Well,  she  had  learned  the 
lesson,  as  he  said  she  would.  Strange  if  she  had  not  through  all  those 
flav^  of  smiling  coldness  when  Donald  and  she  had  striven  each  to 
uuido  the  other  in  the  cool  courtesy  of  utter  indifference ;  in  the  scenes 
that  had  come  later,  when  irrepressible  anger  had  worked  its  way  to 
the  surface  in  cruel  shafts  of  sarcasm  that  had  many  a  time  sent  Donald 
from  the  house  pale  with  rage,  while  her  heart  had  bled  with  stormy 
tears.  There  had  been  plenty  of  time  to  measure  the  worth  of  a  last- 
ing love  like  Gray's  in  the  long  evenings  she  had  spent  alone,  feeling 
hot  too  sure  into  whose  ^es  Donald  was  smiling ;  in  the  weary  hours 
when  she  had  tossed  on  her  pillow,  awal»  in  a  hoirid  loneliness  that 
was  a  torture  of  terror  when  any  uncanny  noise  broke  the  night  still- 
ness. Selfish  and  lawless  as  she  knew  Gray's  nature  to  l)e,  in  the 
glamour  thrown  by  time  and  distance  it  seemeid  that  had  she  been  his 
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wife  he  must  have  been  answervinglj  trae  to  her ;  and,  in  her  h&air- 
hunger,  there  hat!  gr<jwD  np  the  miBerable  regtet  that  het  love  had  not 
been  given  to  him, — ^bnt  it  was  only  the  sdmII,  futile  regret  tor  what 

she  knew  bnt^  never  been  really  possible.  And  there  eoiiM  be  no 
thought  of  mending  the  blunder  of  fate  at  this  late  day:  all  the  passion 
of  her  heart  seemed  cold  and  dead.  With  a  fretful  sigh  she  roused 
herself  to  open  her  lettBt  now,  resentfollj  oousdoos  tiuib  Donald  was 
walehing  her  curiously. 

**  And  how  ia  your  cousin  f*  Jie  asked,  at  length,  when  she  waa 
twisting  the  paper  in  her  hands  again,  al^^iently  staring  into  the  fire. 
He  asked  the  question  in  all  kindliness,  in  his  r^lution  to  let  the  dead 
past  rest;  but  in  spite  of  himself  his  yoiw  sounded  foroed,  and  to 
Anita  his  words  seemed  pregnant  widi  hateful  sarcaam. 

"Read  it,"  she  said,  wim  sharp  brevity,  holding  the  letter  oat  to 
him.    He  shrank  back  with  a  gesture  of  extreme  distaste. 

"Ko,  indeed.  Conid  von  imagine  that  I  was  hinting  at  piieh  a 
thing?    I  liave not  the  slightest  wisli  to  pry  into  your  correspondence." 

"But  I  insist  m>on  your  reading  it,"  offering  it  imperiously. 
Donald  rdnolantly  aooepted  the  letter. 

"AinTA  MIA, — 

"Incredible  a?  it  may  seem,  the  doctor  has  jnst  told  me  that  I 
must  prepare  to  take  niy  little  trip  over  the  range,  for  T  have  to  go 
soon ;  and  I  have  believed  him,  because  I  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
swallowing  whatever  he  gives  me, — ^it  seems  to  save  the  judgment  anoh 
a  lot  of  wear  and  tear,  you  know, 

"  Don't  feel  badly  about  it,  sweet :  what's  the  use?  It's  a  case  of 
spillt'd  milk,  von  see.  What  breakf=<  me  up  is  that  1  ean't  go  to  you 
and  Kay  all  tli*"  tilings  that  are  making  my  head  feel  lop-heav}'.  I 
alvvuya  made  a  poor  shuffle  at  a  letter,  you  know,  and  it  comes  harder 
than  ever  now.  When  I  lefl  you  I  meant  to  oome  baek,  aa  of  ooutae 
you  knew.  I  saw  how  t hinge  were  going,  and  I  hoped  to  find  hapiM- 
ness  waiting  for  me  when  I  eame  again.  But  now — *  H  n'y  a  qm  Im 
morts  qui  ne  rcmnvnr>if  pn.i.'  Circumstances  over  whieh  T  have  no  oon- 
trol  prevent,  you  understand.  But  Mohammed  could  go  ho  the  moun- 
tain just  the  same,  and  you — oh,  Xita,  darling,  the  one  person  in  all 
the  world  who  could  make  these  last  few  days  St  mine  peinetly  happy, 
— ^won't  yon  oome?  Surely  yon  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conaoienoe,  I 
ask  so  little. 

"  1  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  sent  ray  will  to  Uncle  John,  whom 
I  have  made  executor.  He  never  liked  me  much,  and  he  played  rae  a 
low-down  trick  when  he  stood  you  off  from  marrying  me :  all  the  same 
he  Is  a  sanare  fellow,  and  will  see  that  you  get  a  fiur  ml,'— -for  of  course 
I  have  left  everything  to  you.  I  have  fooled  away  an  awful  lot  of 
money,  but  the  estate  was  handled  in  first-class  shape  till  I  came  of  ag«, 
and  Borae  of  the  invf^tments  that  I  happened  to  let  alone  have  turnetl 
out  ^way  up.  You  will  Ikj  fairly  well  fixed,  atler  all.  I  tell  you  this 
that  yon  may  know  that  for  the  rest  of  vour  life  you  will  be  absolutely 
indmndent,  to  go  where  yon  like  and  do  as  you  pleaae.  I  endoae  now 
draft  to  cover  expenses  of  your  ymnney  if  yon  will  coma. 
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"  Think  fn.«t,  Nita.  It  cx)me0  ii|)on  me  smidenly  that  I  am  horribly 
pressai  lor  time.  It  seeius  ridicuiotis,  when  I  think  how  hard  1  have 
woriced  BometiineB  trying  to  kill  ^md,  that  now  time  in  turn  is  killing 
me.  I  don't  ask  you  to  sacrifice  yoor  own  feelings :  it  is  budly  woitE 
while  to  be  selfish  for  the  little  time  that  is  left.  JBat  what  do  yon  owe 
to  that  man  who  does  not  love  you  ?  what  do  yon  owe  to  the  world  ? 

— to  anybody? — while  T   Oh,  my  darling,  I  have  certain  svTcet 

memories  that  hll  me  with  iiope  that  you  will  com&  memories  that  will 
make  me  happier  in  Iteaven,  if  there  toniB  ettft  to  M  mth  a  plaoa,  and 
if  I  ever  see  it.  I  shall  not  ask  it  if  yon  oome;  ictt  I  shall  have  my 
heaven  here. 

**Yoats  till  death, 

Donald  looked  np  stonily  when  be  had  ilnisfaed  the  last  page,  his 
fiboe  white  as  the  dead. 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  yon  are  going  to  do  about  itf '  his  voioe 
stEBined  and  harsh. 

.    **I  don't  know,"  lif(^les«ly  staring  at  the  glovvini,^  c  oal^. 

''Great  God  I  you  don't  know  !  la  it  possible  that  you  are  giving 
me — MM»  who  don't  love  yoa — that  yon  are  giving  me  uie  bene£  of  a 
momenl^s  donht?*'  hia  breath  coming  in  gasps.  "  Well,  when  yoo  have 

quite  made  up  your  mind,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  you  will  kindly 
let  me  know?  I  should,  of  course,  want  to  go  to  the  station  with  you 
and  wish  you  bon  voyage^*  with  a  shorty  ugly  laugh^  as  he  left  the 
room, 

Honrs  had  passed  by,  and  Anita  was  still  siMang  motionless  before 
the  dying  fire  that  faintly  glowed  in  the  twilight,  when  Donald  eame 
in.  He  Htood  still,  reg^urding  her  lively,  vntil  she  lifted  her  heavy 
eyes  inquirinpl  v. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  t>eiieve  it  or  not,  Nita,  but  I  am 
sorry  for  you,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  with  a  gentleness  she  had  not 
heara  for  many  a  day.  "  Yoof  oonsin's  letter  was  no  mere  ruse  to 
induce  you  to  come  to  him :  he  told  the  tmth  ahont  his  condition.  I 
liave  just  received  a  tflotrmm,  and — can't  you  ^ess,  Nita'*" 

"  Gray  is  worse?"  staring  up  at  him  with  dull,  horror-stricken  eyes. 

"  No :  he  is  better,  dear.    Gray  lias  gone — *  over  the  range.' " 

XV. 

The  oottonwooda  were  showering  the  Bodky  Mountain  world  with 
their  silken  moekery  of  snow-flakes;  summer  was  working  its  mirsdes 

of  beauty  upon  tho  ^yirth ;  and  weary  hearts  were  ftirrinc;  with  evaneih  - 
cent  taste  of"  youtii  again  in  joy  with  Nature's  rejuvenescence. 

In  everjr  soil  breeze  that  fanned  his  cheek  Donald  Bartels  heard  a 
whispered  mvitation  to  the  woods.  While  the  streams  were  still  so 
swollen  from  the  spring  floods  as  to  fill  every  trout  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  temptation  in  the  most  alluring  fly,  he  must  fit  joints 
of  his  split  bamboo  together  to  make  "ur**  it  was  ready  for  conquest, 
must  lovingly  finger  over  tho  part  i-roloied  pages  of  his  fiy-book,  and 
lay  in  a  new  supply  of  superiluous  lines  amd  leaders. 
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''We  are  talking  of  going  ap  on  Snake  Creek  to  speDd  the  Foarth/' 
he  aonoanoedy  with  antioipatory  delight,  just  before  the  day  of  natioBal 
celebration.   "  They  say  the  ftsbing  there  this  year  is  away  ahead  of 

anything  in  Colorado." 

''The  name  does  not  sound  \rery  promising^  does  it?*'  smiling  at 

his  eagerness. 

They  were  gcUiu^  on  fairly  well  in  these  daya,  in  a  comfortable, 
niattecK>f-fact  mendlincflB.  They  did  not  modi  affect  each  other's 
aoeiety, — each  went  his  or  her  own  way  in  an  harmonious  indepen- 
dence,— but  three  tim*  s  n  fkv  at  least  they  assumed  a  kindly  interest  in 
each  other's  sayings  and  doings  when  they  met  at  table.  And  if  either 
sometimes  sighed  for  other  days,  they  had  to  remember  more  recent 
times  of  stormy  passion  and  jealous  fury,  and  find  food  fur  cratulation 
in  the  reflection  that  this  present  epoch  might  be  far  worse  man  it  waa. 

"  And  who  are  going  r* 

"Only  Infrnlls,  Hort<m,  and  myself,  so  far  as  lieard  from.  Ilorton 
spoke  of  asking  tliat  young  BardiU  who  was  at  the  Park  last  summer : 
— I  presume  vou  met  him." 

"  Possibly ;  but  I  don't  recall  him/' 

^  A  cadaverous  youth  who  hong  aboat  the  Bogersee  a  good  deal/' 
absiently,  absorbed  in  his  fly-book. 

"  ISTo,"  (Irvly.  "  Tt  waa  a  cadnvoroiiK  clergTmnn  who  hnng  about 
that  quarter  in  iny  day  ;  and  bis  name  was  not  Bardill.'* 

"  BardiU  had  proijably  gone  before  you  got  there.  That's  a  pretty 
fly,  Nita/'  admiringly,  holding  it  out  for  her  inspection. 

''Lovely/'  with  well-aimulated  enthusiasm,  seeing  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other  of  those  bits  of  feathers  that  covered  the 
page  on  bis  knee. 

"Do  you  know,"  hcsiuiting  alnioet  shyly,  "  F  thought  perliaps  you 
might  like  to  go.  They  tell  me  it  is  a  lovely  ^)iace  to  camp;  and 
Dewey  said  that  be  and  his  wife  wonld  eo  If  tLere  were  other  ladieB. 
You  nave  not  been  looking  well  lately :  the  trip  might  do  yon  good." 

"And  is  this  young  Bardill  still  hanging  abont  ubc  Rogerses?'' 

"  I'm  mre  I  don't  know.  Why  1"  staring,  aarpriaed  at  the  irrele- 
vant fjnestion. 

''Only  I  was  wondering  if  they  wonld  be  invited.^'  She  could 
have  bitten  her  tongue  for  the  impalaive  candor.  Hia  face  flodied 
angrily. 

Nobody  has  anggested  it/'  folding  up  the  flies,  and  coldly  rising 
to  go.  "  T  infer  from  your  manner  that  you  don't  much  eare  to  1)C  in- 
vited, though.  Well,'^  more  pleasantly,  "  it  might  he  a  hard  jaunt  for 
you,  and  you  were  never  over-loud  of  camping.  Perhaps  you  are 
wise  to  keep  yourself  cool  at  home." 

Ailer  a  moment  of  hesitation,  she  fi)llowed  after  him  to  the  hall 
door.  "Why,  Don,  yon  hardly  gave  me  time  to  speak  for  myself," 
ahe  gently  expostulated.  "  If  you  don't  mind, — if  it  would  not  make 
too  much  trouble  for  you,"  iu  a  small,  meek  voiee,  "  I  think  I  would 
like  to  go  very  much."  There  was  a  soft  entreaty  in  her  eyes  that 
bronj^tliim  a  full  step  nearer  her. 
.  "Trouble,  ohild  1   Why,  if  I  had  not  wanted  you  I  would  not 
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have  aaked  you,  would  I  ?  I  sliall  only  be  too  glad  to  have  you,  as 
700  ought  to  know.''  He  made  a  slight  movement  as  if  he  might  he 
gf^Dff  to  bend  and  kiss  her,  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  followed  him  to 
the  door  like  this,  but  she  drew  back  quickly,  turning  her  head  to  hide 
her  burning  blosh.  fie  must  not  imagine  that  she  had  followed,  him 
for  that. 

Her  strength  seemed  utterly  exhausted  as  she  slowly  dragged  her- 
self up  the  stain  to  the  room  she  had  made  her  studio.  With  a 
feverish  energy  she  had  been  devoting  herself  to  painting,  for  whkih 
she  had  more  taste  than  talent;  but  her  dogged  industry  had  accom- 
plished a  considerable  amount  of  work  that  was  far  from  bad,  and  in 
no  other  pursuit  could  she  so  nearly  find  escape  from  her  burden  of 
wearisome  thought. 

The  loom  was  hare  of  furniture,  save  for  a  ftm  chairs,  an  easel, 
and  a  table  covered  with  an  artist's  litter.  Sketches  in  oil-  and  water- 
colors  were  pinned  upon  the  walls;  an  unfinished  picture  was  on  the 
easel ;  her  palette,  untidily  set,  as  she  had  left  it  the  day  liefore,  lay  on 
the  table,  and  beside  it,  m  a  slender  glass  vase,  the  rosebud  she  had 
painted  had  burst  into  perfect  bloom.  She  dropped  heavily  upon  a 
chair,  staring  dully  around  at  her  work  upon  the  walls.  A  rush  of 
recollection  was  upon  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  see  where  misay 
had  made  its  mark  with  every  stroke  of  the  brush.  It  seemed  that  in 
theBC  sketches  she  could  see,  written  in  a  hieroglyphic  only  her  eyes 
might  read,  the  history  of  those  dreary  dragging  months  when  with 
this  work  she  had  tried  to  fight  away  thoughts  of  the  unha^piness  that 
never  iclazed  its  grip  upon  her.  She  fonira  herself  dreamily  wonder- 
ing why,  when  death  would  so  oui^y  come  at  call,  she  had  still 
lived  on,  piling  the  burdensome  aays  one  on  top  of  another.  For 
what  had  she  been  waiting?  Was  it  in  the  weak  hope  that  Donald 
would  come  back  to  her  when  his  fickle  fancy  veered  again  ?  Perish 
the  thought ! 

She  began  doggedly  working,  sketching  in  the  great  pink  rose  be- 
low ^estercuiy's  painting  of  its  half-blown  youth,  but  her  brush  moved 

laggingly.  Woaried  she  was  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endtirance  olf  her 
colorless  home  life,  of  the  narrow  routine  of  the  little  town,  its  dull 
dissipations  of  church  socials  and  card-parties,  its  treadmill  round  of 
calling  and  goesip-peddling.  Why  was  it  not  oetter  to  die  at  once  ?  or, 
if  she  would  live^  why  should  she  not  make  her  life  somewhat  worth 
the  living?  She  was  fairly  rich.  Gray's  money  she  had  not  yet 
touched,  and  l>etwpen  Donald  and  herself  it  had  never  Ix^en  inontioned; 
but  she  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  hers,  to  do  with  a.s  she  would. 
It  was  a  magician's  wand  in  her  hand,  to  open  the  treasury  of  all 
earth's  pleasures.  She  would  like  to  study  art,  and  here  the  oppor- 
tunity was  hers  if  she  would  but  take  it  She  had  always  longed  fov 
travel;  why  now  was  she  halting?  Of  a  sudden  her  resolution  was 
taken.  She  would  write  to  her  uncle  John  at  once  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  and  she  would  go  away, — where,  it  did  not  much 
matter.  And  she  would  go  alone:  no  Van  Zandt  chaperon  should 
be  thrust  upon  her  upon  plea  of  propriety,  to  drive  her  mad  with 
sociability.    She  would  not  be  coerced  into  admiration  for  the 
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filirest  scene  of  earth :  Dobody  should  drive  her  into  any  pretenoe  of 
enjojineiit 

With  a  bitter  langh  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  halfwshat 

eyes  studying  the  effects  of  the  flower.  Tacitly  she  hacf  been  admitting 
to  herself  that  her  search  for  happiness  would  be  a  &iluie  wherever 
she  might  go. 

The  blooming  little  servant  appeared  at  the  door.  **  If  you  please, 
ma'am,  Mrs.  Allen  ia  below,  askug  to  eee  70a ;  an'  she  eajB  oan't  she 

come  right  up  ?  she  went  be  stayuig  a  minnte." 

Anita  reluctantly  r^arded  her  rmo.  There  were  no  more  of  its 
kind  in  the  ^rden,  and  she  had  planned  to  paint  it  more  than  ouoe 
that  afternoon.    But  Mrs.  Allen  must  never  be  denied. 

Mis.  Allen  had  been  one  of  the  pioneen  of  the  oommnnity.  She 
loved  to  tell  how  she  had,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  driven  a  mule-team 
across  the  plains,  while  her  husband  managed  another  "  outfit"  in  fJie 
little  carav;in  that  had  mirjmtfd  together.  And  the  superb  strength  that 
had  laughed  at  the  hardships  of  that  overland  journey  had  ever  Bince, 
in  a  simple,  whole-hearted  way,  been  sharing  the  buraens  of  all  Oro- 
delphia.  In  the  early  days  she  had  been  a  mother  to  all  the  homesidc 
bo^  in  the  cmmp,  nursing  them  in  their  sioknesses,  mending  for  them, 
and,  in  her  blunt  kindliness,  taking  many  a  timoly  stitch  in  tattered 
m»»nila.  She  was  everybody's  friend,  always  wiili  time  to  spare  for  each 
one's  necessities,  and,  in  some  strange  way, — for  her  extravagant  charities 
had  kept  her  almost  poor, — always  ablft  to  oootrive  anbstantial  aid  a 
neighbor  in  trouble. 

She  "  didn't  put  on  any  style,'*  as  she  expressed  it  in  her  simple 
vernacular,  and  she  never  made  rails  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase  ;  but  nobody  found  more  time  tor  ueighUorly  visiting.  Nobody 
thought  of  entertaining  Mrs.  Allen  in  tlie  parlor  in  ceremonious  fashion. 
She  generally  slipped  around  to  the  Idtchen  door,  with  beaming  apology 
for  some  appetizing  ofiering,  and,  however  the  family  might  be  engag^, 
there  never  was  the  smallest  hesitation  about  wrlonnung  this  guest  into 
their  midst.  She  talked  a  gocxl  deal,  in  her  simple,  good-natured  gar- 
rulity, but  everybody's  secrets  were  safe  with  her;  and,  with  all  her 
lack  of  education  and  refinement,  all  recognised  in  the  rough  quarts 
nature's  true  gold. 

She  came  in  now,  fair,  fat,  and  smiling,  the  incarnation  of  good 
nature.  "  I  jest  run  over  with  a  few  fried  cakes, — I  know  you  like 
'em  when  they're  warm,"  panting  softly  with  her  journey  up  the  Stairs, 
— "  anil,  thinks  1,  I'll  jest  run  iu  and  set  down  a  miuute." 

"  How  kind  of  vou  t"  taking  the  napkioHxyvered  plate  with  a  smile 
foil  of  grateful  tendemeBS.  Anita  was  strangely  softened  in  her  ways. 
Tlie  nnconscions  arrogance  of  girlish  pride,  that  demands  all  the  good 
thiugs  of  life  as  its  right,  had  left  her,  and  in  its  pl:ire  v.'a«  a  c^cntle 
humility  that  would  bring  tears  to  her  eyes  at  au  unexpected  kindness. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  listless  attitude,  expecting  nothing  of  life,  feeling 
only  morbidly  sore  of  sorrow,  finding  ever  a  shodc  of  sweet  surprise 
when  a  friendly  heart  was  found  to  plan  some  small  pleasure  for  her. 

"And  what  be  yon  doin'?"  queried  the  guest,  bending  ov«  the 
canvas  as  if  to  smell  the  fresh  paint. 
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"  Trying  to  paint  this  rofle^"  Anita  indulgently  explained,  indioating 
the  flower,  while  ibe  mioeremoiHoiiBly  broke  one  of  uie  ddioate  oakes. 

**Ye6f*  doubtfully  studying  the  painting.  **Why,  you've  kind 
of  got  a  bunch  of  'em  here,  hain't  yon  ?  'But  you  hev  got  'em  jest 
the  color  of  roees,  for  a  f^rf,"  in  a  tone  of  kindly  eDOoniagement^ 
«  And  how  long  hev  you  l»et;u  a-doin'  this?*' 

•*  Only  yesterday  afternoon,  and  a  little  while  to-day." 

''Land  aakeal  Bat  then  I  d'lmow  ae  you've  got  anythiog  better 
to  do,"  aa  if  good-natoredly  bonnd  to  find  excuse  for  such  awful  waste 
of  time.  "  It  must  l>e  awful  tedious,  though,  settin'  still  that  way. 
No  wonder  you  look  thin  and  ])eaked.    You'd  ought  to  go  out  more." 

"  Do  you  thinJc  so  with  smiling  indififerenoe.  "  These  cakes  are 
delidona.'^ 

I  most  generally  hev  good  look/'  with  comfortable  oomplaoeiioy. 
^  Bat  you'd  ought  to  got  oat  more,  I  aay.  Twonld  kind  of  chirk  yoa 
up.    Why  don't  you  go  over,  now,  and  see  poor  Mis'  Roi!;prs  ?" 

"  IVfr^.  RogerH  ?"  with  a  quiok^  surprised  gesture  of  recoil.  ^*  And 
why  2viii>.  liog^?" 

**  Because  ahe'a  In  troable ;  that^a  why.  I  thooght  aa  I  was  eomtn' 
along  that  I  woold  jest  speak  to  yoa  about  her,  for  you've  got  more 
time,  and  money  too,  fi>r  that  matter,  to  spare  for  neighborin'  than  the 
heflb  of  ns  has." 

"And  what  is  the  trouble?  Have  the  neighbors  been  talking 
about  her  again  ?"  her  nostrils  faintly  quivering,  a  cruel  smile  curling 
her  line. 

"If  they  b^  they  ain't  sayin'  no  worse  than  that  the  doctor  ain't 
had  business  enough  to  kecj)  salt  in  their  porridge,  and  tfiat  they  are 
about  wantiu'  the  necessaries  of  life,"  with  unwontal  sharpness.  "Of 
course  they  are  too  proud  to  say  anything,  but  I  hev  it  straight 
enough,  and  I  know  it  is  ao.  And  she  has  been  bo  poorly  that  ahe 
don't  do  mu(!h  of  anything  bat  aet  and  oiy.  Mebbe  you  know  that  ahe 
is  expectin'  a  baby  «oon  T 

"  No ;  I  did  not  know,"  said  Anita,  slowly,  al>sent]y  watching  a 
lint-laden  branch  of  cottonwood  swaying  acnxs^s  tlie  window,  one  bare 
twig  seeming  to  clutcIi  in  futil<3  eSbrt  after  tiie  drifting  8ilk  tliat  sifted 
in  a  white  afiower  through  the  gaunt  dead  fingers. 

"Yea;  an<l  the  poor  chilcU— she  ain't  nothin'  more  than  a  child 
when  you  size  her  all  u[) — she  has  been  dreadfully  ailiu'  all  the  time. 
I've  tried  and  tried  to  fix  up  somethin'  she  could  keep  on  h^r  .sttimach, 
but  it  wa'n't  no  use.  And  of  course  she  is  nervous  and  worried, — her 
first  baby  so ;  and  then  to  be  bothered  to  death  aboat  money  on  top  of 
it, — tell  you  it  oomes  hard.  Yon  don't  know  what  it  ia,  Mis'  Bartela, 
to  see  the  cupboard  empty,  and  know  that  all  the  while  another  mouth 
is  comin'  to  he  fcnl.  It  ain't  that  a  mother  }>egrudge9  what  she's  got  to 
give  her  baby, — that  ain't  natur*;  but  svl)eii  riie  world  seems  choek  full 
of  nothin'  but  trouble,  it  seems  as  if  tiiere  was  suiTei^rs  enough  already, 
and  a  woman  feela  it  cmel  hard  that  she's  to  brine  one  of  her  own 
to  fight  his  way  with  the  world  all  i^in'  him.  I've  teli  that  way  my- 
self in  the  early  days,  when  tilings  was  hard, — may  the  Lord  forgivo 
me  1   I  always  seen  my  blindness  sooner  or  later.   But  Mis'  Bogen^ 
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the  poor  young  thing  I — she  can  only  see  the  dark  aide  now,  and  it^a  the 
time  for  the  neighbon  to  filly  nmnd  and  help  her  along  what  little 
they  can/' 

"I  nevf»r-~-a(] mired  her,"  said  Anita,  cohllv,  rrnching  to  smell  the 
great  pink  rose.  She  drew  back  her  he^  aharpiy,  with  a  startled  look : 
the  8ofl,  cool,  perfumed  mass  was  like  the  touon  of  a  baby's  cheek. 
Anita  had  the  true  motber-loTe  for  babyhood.  How  often^  in  tiie 
heart-starved  lomliness  of  her  life,  she  had  envied  other  wf)rnen  to 
•whom  had  been  given  that  ri«  liest  gift  of  life,  the  love  of  a  little  child, 
— marvclllnf^  tliat  some  could  seem  to  hold  it  80  lightly  !  And  now 
out  from  the  shadows  of  the  great  unknown  a  little  soul  wa^  blindly 
besting  its  way  to  earth,  ineimably  edied  to  take  qd  the  cntae  of  lif^ 
with  only  sorrow  and  hearfe-heavineas  waiting  to  bia  it  graesome  wel- 
come.   Poor  little  baby  I 

"  Wall,  T  K-TK)W  she's  l^een  kind  of  uppish,  niebl)e,  and  there's  pome 
that  ain't  liked  her,  and  there's  more  that  must  l>e  pickin*  on  to  some- 
body all  the  while.  I  ain't  one  to  l>elieve  moi'e'u  half  I  hear,  anyway, 
leastways  when  it's  ag'in'  somebody.  And  some  of  the  yams  aboat 
Mis'  Rogers  hcv  been  too  reedic'lous.  Why,  they  even  said  once— 
'twas  before  yon  wa/i  married — they  said  that  Don  Bartels  and  her  was 
in  love  with  one  another.  Everybody  knows  bow  much  truth  there 
was  in  that." 

Anita's  glance  might  have  sootohed  her|  bat  Mrs.  Allen  sat  n^aoidly 
onmovedy  her  ahrewd  eyes  twinkling  behind  their  spectacles.  Did  she 
know  more  than  she  asramed? 

"  I  suppose  to  some  the  story  seemed  by  no  inean«  im]>os8ible." 
Anita  tried  to  gpeak  lightly,  but  the  words  seemed  to  choke  her,  and 
her  voice  tiouuded  sLrauge  and  forced. 

^'Kot  to  anyb(Kly  that  ever  knew  him, — let  alone  her,"  wiA  stordj 
contempt  for  the  idea.  "  Why,  after  he  was  sick  that  time,  and  I  took 
him  to  board, — I  had  said  1  wouldn't  never  take  no  more  boanlers, 
but  Don  did  look  so  thin  and  peaked  that  I  joFt  had  to  take  him  in  and 
do  for  him, — and  he  hail  your  photograph  on  his  bureau,  and  he  used 
to  show  it  to  me  and  brag  about  his  girl  the  same  as  if  I  was  bis  ma. 
I  never  seen  a  man  so  proad  of  a  girl :  anybody  ooald  see  he  jest 
Worshipped  the  ground  yoa  trod  on.  And  he  used  t>  Nv  ufoh  for  the. 
mail  to  get  a  letter  from  ^•o!^,  nnd  <=o!nctimcs  when  MLs'  Roarers  would 
come  brinjrin'  him  sometliin'  \\\<-y  nlmnt  mail-time, — and  she  was  awful 
good  to  Don  that  time  anyhow,  Mis  iiartels, — but  when  he  was  lookin' 
lor  his  letter  and  lon^n'  to  be  let  alone  to  icad  it,  I  hev  heard  him  jest 
groan  to  .see  her  oomm'  np  the  walk.  And  then  to  talk  alK)ut  his  bein' 
in  love  with  her  at  that  very  timet  Jest  shows  what  fools  there  is  in 
the  world,  that's  ;dl." 

Anita  looked  up,  her  dark  face  illumined,  "  W  hat  a  friend  you  are, 
Mrs.  Allen  f  she  murmurwl,  gratefully. 

**  Wall,  I  try  to  stand  up  for  my  friends,  at  any  rate,"  with  her 
good-natured  laugh.  And  don't  you  l»e  too  hard  on  Mis'  Bogeni, 
and  don't  you  l>elieve  all  you're  t  M,  Mi>'  Iiartels.  There's  many  a 
story  that  grows  and  ^ets  so  changed  travel]  in'  around  that  it  wouldn't 
be  recognized  where  it  started  from ;  and  there's  many  a  tiling  that 
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looks  black  that  might  be  explaiued  white  if  we'd  only  give  folks  a 

• 

Donald  lodced  np  smpriaed  wlwn  Anite  entered  his  offioe  bite  that 

afternoon. 

"I  have  coiue  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  some  money,"  she  said, 
nervously  ^lanciug  around  the  room.  She  had  not  been  there  before 
rinoe  that  day  when  she  had  fonnd  Mrs.  Bogeis  sitting  there. 

"  To  lend  yon  some  money  I  Did  I  not  endow  you  with  all  my 
worldly  goo<ls,  once  upon  a  ttmef  with  his  old  snnny  smile.  "How 

much  will  von  hnvo?" 

Two  iiuLtdred  dullarH ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  want  more.  I  want 
it,'*  answering  the  surprised  ezprewon  on  his  tace,  "  to  send  to  Ifnt. 
Rogers.  Too  know  wat  I  have  money  of  my  own," — ^Donald's  face 
dooded, — but  I  have  never  made  any  arrangement  about  using  it, 
you  have  kept  me  so  well  supplied.  I  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  John 
the  other  day  askiug  what  I  would  do  w^ith  my  dividen<ls." 

But  why  should  you  send  money  to  Mrs.  Kogera?  I  don't  uuder- 
stand,"  perplexedly. 

"Because  the  doctor  has  been  unfortunate;  Mrs.  Rogers  is  siek; 
and  they  are  fairly  suffering  for  the  comforts  of  life.  J&id  you  not 
know  it?"  fixing  hira  with  hrr  dirwt  gaze. 

"Know  it!  now  could  I  kuow  it?  I  have  seen  almost  nothing 
of  them  this  year,"  meeting  her  eyes  with  simple  direotness,  while  he 
looked  sorprued  and  showed.  *'I  have  played  dieii^ers  with  the 
doctor  onoe  or  twice  at  the  club,  but  he  gave  me  no  hint  about  his 
affairs.  Oh,  it  cannot  be  as  bad  as  you  eay.  He  would  have  oome  to 
me  about  it." 

"But  he  is  too  proud  to  go  to  anybody,  it  app(>ars;  and  thin^ 
have  gone  on  from  had  to  worse ;  and  now  they  are  ezpeoting^^^' 
hesitating,  her  ftoe  softly  glowing. 

Don^d  gave  a  long  low  whistle  of  oompiehensive  surprise^  his  faoe 

clouded  with  frank  concern. 

"You  don*t  mean  it!    Mrs.  Ro*rers  did  not  t(;ll  you  lierself?*' 

"  xN  o,  indeeii  j  it  was  Mrs.  Allen  who  told  me ;  but  of  course  it  is 

Serfectly  reliable.  And  it  seems  to  make  their  finandal  eauberrassment 
oubly  hard." 

"Of  course.  I  might  have  known  how  things  were  with  them, 
and  have  tried  to  help  him  out  a  little  before  this,"  regretfully.  "  You 
know  she  gave  me  an  inkling  of  their  afiairs  iu  the  fall,  and  I  made 
her  a  small  loan  :"  both  changed  color  a  little  at  this  reminiscence.  "  I 
mifffat  have  seen  bow  it  was  when  that  was  not  paid ;  boty"  with  a 
sign,  *'my  mind  has  been  so  full  of  my  own  oonoeros*'* 

"I  thought  I  would  like  to  send  a  little  monov  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Allen.    Of  course  I  would  not  have  any  name  racMitioned.*' 

"  But,"  doubt!  uliy,  "  I'm  afraiii  that  1  can't  let  you  have  the  money 
to^niriit :  I  have  not  so  much  about  me.  And  would  it  not  be  better 
that  I  should  see  the  doctor  and  find  out  exactly  '  \  liut  he  needs,  and 
arrange  to  make  him  a  loan  in  business  shape?  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  not  be  BO  humiliating  for  them  as  to  rsceive  it  in  the  way  of 
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charity,  liut  of  o  iirse  it  is  juet  as  you  prefer/'  deprecatiugiy^  seeing 
her  f»oe  clouding  disappoiutedly. 

"No  doabt  you  know  best,''  she  aMented,  dispiritedly;  risiu^  to  go. 
But  at  the  door  she  turned  biok,  almost  shyly.   ''Were  yon  thinking 

of  going  home  soon  ?" 

*^  Right  now,  if  you  would  not  m'uv]  waiting  half  a  minute,"  hastily 
putting  away  his  papery  boyishly  pleased  that  the  suggestion  had  come 
from  her. 

"I  most  say,''  be  said,  cordially,  aa  they  walked  along,  ''it  is 
awfblly  good  of  yon  to  think  of  helping  the  Bogerses.   I  know  you 

never  like<i  them." 

"  No,  I  hnve  not  like*]  her,"  a  slow  flush  rising  to  her  face,  her 
eyes  turned  away  :  ^'  perhaps  I  owe  her  something  by  way  of  recom- 
pense."   

ZVI. 

The  camping-expedition  was  an  aooomplished  fact,  and  already  the 

Colorado  adage  that  to  know  a  man  one  must  camp  out  with  him  had 

been  fairly  proved.  The  man  who  felt  himsflf  divinelv  inspired  to 
superintend  every  arrangement,  and  the  othtr  vAio  conceived  it  every- 
body's business  but  his  own  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  the  woman  who 
would  make  everybody's  life  a  burden  because  of  the  dirt  she  ooold 
not  endure,  and  the  one  who  thought  the  best  of  even'thing  scaroe  eood 
enongh  for  her,  were  all  thera  in  full  force ;  and  they  lAo  bad  been 
wurnie«:t  friends  were  discovering  depths  of  meanness  in  one  another 
hitlierto  undreamt  of. 

They  had  made  camp  in  the  shade  of  some  jfine  old  pine-trees,  on  a 
graasy  plateau  that  sloped  gently  down  to  the  rushing  little  creek,  pure 
and  oold  as  the  snows  from  wlueh  it  bad  but  just  parted.  They  were 
establishetl  in  utmost  luxury  of  camp-life.  There  were  two  huge  wall- 
tents,  for  the  la(lie>  and  tliclr  lord-^  respectively,  each  canvnp-carpeted 
and  furnisheti  with  pull'y  beds  of  ])ine  tassels, — "Rocky  Mountain 
feathers."  With  four  voung  aspen-trees  trimmed  for  corner-posts,  a 
pretty  canopy  of  green  boughs  had  been  built  over  their  dining-table, 
Its  rough  boards  covered  with  a  bright-red  cloth.  There  were  ham- 
mocks and  plenty  of  oomfortable  camp-chairs,  books,  and  a  banjo ;  and, 
bo'ft  of  all,  there  was  a  cook,  who,  with  the  limited  means  at  hand^ 
worked  miracles. 

There  bad  been  a  little  time  to  get  settled  and  rested  from  the  hard 
jolting  journey  over  the  hills,  a  supper  whose  main-stay  had  been  the 
daintOy-browned  trout  that  had  but  risen  from  the  creei  to  the  firyin^- 
pan,  as  it  were ;  and  now  e\-on  the  discontented  were  foi^etting  Uienr 

grievances  in  indolent  rest  fulness  around  the  great  crackling  fire.  The 
w  hole  of  a  fallen  tree  had  lx*eu  dragged  from  the  woods  as  a  back-log, 
and  the  dry  pine  needles  were  curmig  and  twisting,  as  they  kindled, 
into  a  delicate  embroidery  of  living  flame  a^inst  the  black  backgroond 
of  the  nig^t.  One  young  fellow,  lozunously  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  was  skilfully  thrumming  a  soA.  accompaniment  to  the  dreamy 
Sioughtfnbx    that  liad  fiillen  upon  the  party,  who  were  all  tired  and 

little  dis|M)sed  to  talk. 

"  2\ow,  this  is  comfort,  I  say,"  remaiked  young  jiaidiii,  ut  length, 
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laying  down  the  banjo,  and  waiting  as  if  for  somebody  to  argue  the 
point  with  him, — a  challen^  which  nobody  seemed  disposed  to  aoc^t 
^  I  can  tell  j<m,  ioXSOf  it  is  *  little  diimiit  from  that  night  on  tne 
BKHmtain  last  jeer  when  I  was  lost.*' 

"  Lost  1  were  70a  xeallj  loatf  somebody  drawled,  wHh  perfonotoiy 
interest. 

**  Great  6oott,  man  I  did  yoa  never  hoar  of  it  ?"  Mtting  bolt  upright 
In  his  dismay  that  anybody  should  have  remained  in  ignoranoe  of  the 

one  oocaaoo  of  his  life  when  it  had  been  permitted  him  to  distin- 
guish himseUl   "  I  should  say  we  did  get  losi^ — Mrs.  Rogers  and  I, — 

witon  T  \va^  in  tbe  Park  last  summer ;  got  separated  from  oor  party  as 
we  were  coiuinL'^  (iown  Ute  Peak,  and  " 

**Oh,  yes,"  lazily  interrupting,  i  iieairii  of  liiat;  but  i  thought 
Bartels  was  the  hero  of  that  adventure.'' 

"  Bartels? — ^well,  I  should  my  not,''  in  unqualified  disgust  at  this 
filching  of  his  laurels,  "  Wliy,  Bjirtels  was  hunting  somewhere^  £l>rty 
miles  away,  at  the  time:  won  yon  not?"  appealing  to  him. 

"  I  was,  thank  heaven,"  witli  indolent  fervor,  as  he  leisurely  clipped 
the  green  tassels  from  a  great  pine  bough  in  which  he  sat  enveloped. 
"  Yon  aie  welcome  to  all  the  glory  of  tlwt  exploit,  Bardill.'' 

"  Why,  Bartds,  I  heaid  it  was  yon/'  remarked  another,  taming  to 
him  in  some  surprise. 

"Well,  I  repeat  that  it  was  not,"  with  an  indiil*  rent  laugh.  Little 
did  he  guess  what  this  mistake  liad  cost  hitn.  Two  or  three  people 
spoke  to  me  about  it  at  the  time.  It  was  the  similarity  of  name  that 
misled  them^Yoor  name  is  Dan,  I  believe  f  turning  to  Bardill. 

**Ye8;  but  I  thought  my  name  was  Dennis  then.  And  Mrs. 
T?onrer-!  mtjde  her  husband  take  such  pains  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers !" 
ruud  iilv  complained  the  oue  thus  defrauded  of  fame.  "There  was  no 
r^suu  on  earth,  that  I  could  see,  for  being  so  confoundedly  sly  about  it.'' 

Anita  leaned  baok  in  her  ehair,  sick  and  fidnt.  She  was  not  sur- 
prised ;  vaguely  she  had  known  herself  wrong  Icmg  ago,  but,  with 
stubborn  pri<le,  she  had  been  shutting  her  eyes  to  the  truth,  wilfully 
keeping  h<'r  jfulous  anger  nlivo.  Rut  siie  could  no  longer  refuse  to  see. 
She  knew  now  that  iu  giving  herself  up  to  the  demon  of  jealousy  she 
had  sold  her^lf  body  and  soul.  Of  her  own  will  she  had  put  her 
happiness  beyond  her  reach,  had  thrust  her  husband  as  far  from 
her,  had  made  him  as  little  to  her,  as  any  one  of  those  other  men  in- 
differently laughing  around  the  fire.  With  a  do^^n  words  he  could 
have  brushed  nil  Ik  t  nnstakes  away,  and  she  had  ncv^  r  (riven  him  the 
chance.  In  her  narrow  scheme  of  revenge  she  had  wished  him  to 
^ink  her  possessed  of  a  passion  for  Gray ;  and  now  she  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  curse  of  an  answered  prayer.  She  started  up,  walk- 
ing swiftly  back  into  the  darkness,  longing  to  be  alone  in  her  pain; 
bat  Donald  was  quick  to  see  her  movement. 

"What  is  it,  .Nita?  Do  you  want  anything? — oan't  I  go  and 
get  it?" 

*'  I  am  goine  for  a  drink  of  water,"  she  returned,  lamely  l}-ing,  as 
she  walked  aimumly  toward  the  leafy  dining-bower. 

Wait;  let  me  get  some  for  yoa  that  is  fresh/'  he  said,  kindly, 
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hurrying  to  overtake  her.  "Stay  here.  lii  be  back  in  a  miuute,*' 
hastily  emptying  tiie  pail  and  plunsing  into  the  darkneBS. 

Ajiita  obediently  sat  down  on  the  rough  bench  that  bad  been  built 
along  the  side  of  the  table,  staring  into  the  shadows  with  wide-open, 
unseeinjr  ey(^^,  lost  in  brooding  thnn'^ht.  Of  a  sudden  her  attention 
was  arre.-"le(i  by  a  crackling  among  the  ueigliboriiig  treci,  and  the  wound 
of  heav^,  plodding  feet  ou  the  gras&-padded  turf.  Her  heai't  seemed 
to  atop  itB  DtttiDg  as,  a  deeper  shade  against  the  darkness  of  the  nighty 
a  great  form  saddenlj  lunged  up  before  her,  while  hor  staring  eyes 
could  see  looming  up  behind  another,  and  yet  another.  There  was 
a  strange,  defiant  snort,  and  Anita  could  feel  a  hot  breath  upon  her 
cheek.  With  a  sound  that  essayed  to  be  a  scream  but  was  choked  by 
her  uveriua^ieriug  terror,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  as  fast  m  her 
trembling  limbs  oould  oarry  her,  ran  toward  the  creek. 

Nita,  Kita,  what  is  it  2"  cried  Donald,  throwing  down  the  pall  and 
hastily  scrambling  up  the  bank. 

"  Bears  1 — a  whole  fitmily  of  bears  wildly  throwing  herself  into 
his  arras. 

There  came  the  quick  reports  of  a  revolver  emptied  into  the  air,  a 
choms  of  oow^boy  yells  supplemented  fay  shrill  screams  from  the  ladies, 
the  receding  thimder  of  flying  hoofs,— and  then  there  was  only  theaongh* 
ing  of  the  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the  gurgling  song  of  the  stream. 

"  Why,  Nita,  child,  how  you  trend>le  !  As  if  bears  ever  went  al)Out 
in  a  bunch  like  that!"  with  a  .sott,  rea^isuriug  laugh,  while  he  pressed 
her  nestling  face  yet  closer  .against  his  ueck.  "  It  was  only  a  few  cattle 
attracted  fay  the  fire;  and  they  are  a  mile  away  by  this  time.  Come, 
child,  the  scare  is  all  over,"  caressindy  rubbing  his  cheek  against  hers. 
Ah,  if  he  knew  how  cruelly  she  had  wronged  oim  woald  he  not  spam 
her  from  his  arms?    Anita  writlie<l  from  his  grasp. 

"If  yon  would  kindly  bring  me  liie  water,"  she  said,  laintly. 

The  disturbed  party  around  the  fire  were  aleepiiy  moving  about, 
pro])osiug  bed,  when  Donald  and  Anita  joined  them, 

''But  do  you  think  it  is  safe,  Don?"  timidly  taming  to  him. 
"  Won't  they  come  back?" 

"The  cattle?  No,  indeed,  child  ;  but  if  y<Mi  :\re  nervous, — T  like 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  you  know,  and  it  would  Ikj  no  trouble  at  idl 
to  roll  myself  up  in  my  blanketii  just  outside  your  tent;  or,"  hesi- 
tating diffidently,  if  you  would  like  it,  I  oonld  make  yoa  a  bed  to 
sleep  here  with  me,  just  beside  the  fire.  You  might  find  it  pleasanter 
if  you  are  afraid ;  but  there  is  no  sort  of  danger." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  I  could  not  think  of  making  you  all  that  trouble," 
with  a  ?hy  glance  of  gratitude. 

"  But  it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all,"  eagerly.    "  I  should  like  it." 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary, — ^touaks.^' 

"Then,  if  you  ladies  will  excuse  me,''  said  Donald,  addressing  the 
bevy  that  lingered  outside  the  ladies'  tent,  "  I  will  take  this  pine  in 
for  Mrs.  Bartels's  bed,  if  I  may  be  allowed,"  gathering  up  his  arms 
full  of  the  t  ragrant  tassels  he  had  sjxint  the  evening  in  clipping.  "  She 
does  not  sleep  over-well  under  the  mobt  favorable  circumstances ;  and 
we  most  make  her  as  oomfortahie  as  possible,'' 
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Anita  sighed  heavily.  She  comfortable ! — ah,  the  mockery  of  it ! 
**  Why  did  you  ?  I  did  not  need  them.  You  should  have  kept  them 
for  Yonr  own  bed/'  she  flud,  a  Itttlo  bnathlttsly,  as  he  oune  oack  to 

her  by  the  fire.     Tou  are  quite  too  kind." 

"  Atn  I?"  smiling  down  at  her,  he  tiirnet:]  hack  with  her  toward 
her  tent.  "  Well,  tlien,  Nita,  by  way  of  making  it  square,  you  know, 
supputte  you  kiss  me  good-night."  Aud,  without  waitiug  au  answer, 
he  took  her  in  hb  arms,  determinedly  pressing  a  long  uas  npon  her 
qoivering  lips. 

xvn. 

All  the  added  soft  pine  padding  on  her  bed  did  not  fsucceod  in 
wooing  slumber  to  Anita's  pillow  through  the  hours  of  that  lonir 
night;  and  when  she  came  out  into  the  brilliant  lightof  the  morning,  so 
wan  and  pale  she  looked  that  Donald  grew  anxious,  while  Mrs.  Dewey, 
the  lady  peevisAi  with  the  problem  of  dirt,  ezolaimed,  in  sorprise,--* 

'*  Mrs.  Bartels  is  not  sunburned  one  bit ;  and  the  re^t  of  us  with 
ooni  pi  (prions  like  b  )ilf  1  lohsteral  It  is  not  fair,"  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

Aren't  you  feeling  well?"  asked  Donald,  solicitously,  coming  to 
meet  her. 

''Perfectly, — ^thanks,"  with  a  brilliant  smile^  a  sadden  wave  of 
color  dyeing  her  ereamy  clieeks. 

"  It  is  pure  pCTversity,"  pouted  Mrs.  Dewey.  "  She  is  determined 
to  be  efx^nfrie.  Mr.  Bai*tels,  please  interferOi  and  insist  that  she 
shall  get  bni  n-  1  up  like  the  re«t  of  us." 

1  wiiJ,''  lie  ligliLly  retuiueJ.  "  I  will  persuade  her  to  go  fishing 
with  me  to-day  and  see  that  she  oomes  baok  a  regular  nnt-brown  maid. 
Will  yon  go,  ITita  ?"  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  laughing  invitation. 

"Is  my  complexiou  at  stake?"  with  a  dazzling  smile.  "It  is 
rather  like  taking  a  dare,  is  it  not?   I  think  I  could  hardly  resist  that." 

**  And  you  will  go  ?"  eagerly. 

*•  With  pleasure, — than&." 

''Bat  yon  will  repent  it,  Mrs.  BarteV  sdfishly  protested  smalt 
Mr.  Ingalls,  dismayea  at  the  thought  of  haying  their  day's  pleasuring 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  women.  It  sceme*!  to  hnve  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  if  the  ladies  would  fish  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  dipping  bent  pins  in  the  creek  baok  of  the  camp.  "  It  is  the  rough- 
est trail  you  ever  saw,  going  up  the  creek." 

"Don't  imagine  that  we  are  thinking  of  trying  to  follow  you  feU 
lows  about  all  day,"  retorted  Donald,  by  no  means  ph  a^ed  at  the  hint, 
"  I  feel  like  taking  it  easy  myself;  and  we  shall  just  take  a  leisurely 
stroll  down -stream." 

"  But  you  won*t  catch  anything,"  expostulated  Ingalls,  loath,  after 
all,  to  be  robbed  of  good  company. 

"  Quien  sabe  f"  laughed  Donald,  with  a  side-glanoe  at  Anita  that 
called  a  quick  flush  to  her  cluM  k  and      nTiswering  smile  to  her  lips. 

Au  hour  later  tiiey  were  tramping  away  through  the  fields  clothed 
in  grasses  waist-high,  glowing  with  all  the  vivid  colors  of  the  iiora  of 
the  higher  altitudes  in  tiie  early  snnuner.  fresh  washed  from  the  fre- 
quent mountain-rains,  and  resonant  with  the  happy  ham  of  insect  life. 

"  We  have  barely  escaped  with  oar  liyos,  Nita^''  Donald  was  eaying^ 
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wiping  liis  forehead  witli  a  sigli  of  relief.  "  Every  blessefl  one  of  th06e 
womeu  was  beut  ob  oomiog  with  ub.    Did  you  uot  notice?" 

I  most  have  bees  stone-blind  not  to  have  notioed/'  with  a  ripple 
of  amused  laughter.  <*  And  the  mf  jou  nipped  their  aspirationa  in 
the  bud  was  simply  cruel." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  want  them,"  he  sturdily  protested.    "  Did  you  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  Bui,  then,  I  could  have  sub- 
mittedffraoefully/' 

**lf&ly  I  could  not  I  wanted  something  better/'  bendine 
smilingly  to  look  into  her  eyes  under  the  shade  of  her  wide-brimmed 
hat    ller  color  rose  higher  as  her  eyes  drooped  shyly  under  his  look. 

As  remote  from  the  world  of  men  as  is  that  Rocky  Mountain 
trout-«tream,  the  eager  feet  uf  fishermen  liave  found  it  out,  and  have 
trodden  a  well-wom  trail  along  its  banks.  They  were  compelled  to 
go  single  file,  Donald  ahead  oombating  the  way  against  the  heavy 
hnnelu'H  of  bending  grass,  turning  often  to  hand  Anita  a  dew-washed 
flower  or  help  her  across  one  of  the  frequent  little  pitfalls  burrowed 
out  by  beavers.  To  her  it  was  as  an  enchanted  land,  full  of  rare 
beauty  and  delighi,  as  she  followed,  her  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  Donald's 
goodly  form.  At  least  he  was  hers  to  the  excslnsion  of  all  other 
women,  her  heart  exulting  at  the  thotq^t  If  he  ever  knew  ally  he 
might  find  it  hard  to  forprive  her ;  but  even  his  oldneas,  to  a  woman, 
was  softened  by  a  gentle  consideration  that  was  not  far  from  tender- 
ness ;  and  better  that  than  the  most  iraoassioned  love  of  anoiher  man. 

The  bank  rose  at  last  to  a  hill  that  left  the  creek  brawling  oyer  its 
rocky  bed  far  below,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  clifif.  They  on  the 
top  looked  down  with  bated  breath  and  the  exultant  thrill  that  comes 
upon  one  when  he  stands  on  high  places. 

"  Not  such  very  good  fishing,"  commented  Anita,  smilingly,  as  she 
.sank  down  to  rest  upon  the  carpet  of  pine  needleSi  resinous  odors 
wafted  down  from  the  brandies  overhead;  ''not  mndi  fishing;  but 
then  *' '  An  expressive  pause,  that  told  of  ezceedin?  content. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  had  forgotten  that  we  came  oSasig,"  laughed 
Donald,  dropping  dnv.n  hf^ide  her. 

She  waspicking  up  bits  of  stone,  throwing  tliera  one  by  one  over 
the  di£P.  He  sat  rartlvely  studying  her  flumed  &oe,  grown  young 
with  a  look  of  happiness  it  had  not  worn  for  many  a  day. 

"  This  is  rather  nice,  Nita,"  he  said,  at  length,  luxuriously  inhaling 
long  breathe  of  the  pine-soented  air :  ^*  quite  like  a  bit  of  auld  lang 
syne,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  briefly  assented,  her  feoe  turned  away.  She  seemed 
carefiilly  searching  for  a^bble  better  suited  to  her  purpose. 

"  W  c  used  toliave  some  rather  good  times  together,  Nita :  rather 

better  than  we  have  been  having  of  Tate,  don't  you  think?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  again,  in  a  weak  little  voice,  her  eyes,  that  oould 
not  see  for  sudden  tears,  rigidly  fixed  on  the  bit  of  stone  she  was 


hand,  that  was  lymg  idly  in  her  lap,  a  delicate  blue-veined  thing,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  prepare  of  his  thumb  and  finger  might  almost  crush 
it  into  helpIeBB  deformity;  and  yet  it  had  been  stronger  to  shape  his 


He  readied  over  and  took  the  other 
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life,  he  thought,  than  all  the  powers  of  earth  besida  Her  wedding- 
ring  fitted  looselj  on  her  finger  now,  he  noticed,  and  the  great  diamond 
that  had  been  his  extravagance  when  first  they  became  engaged  Bashed 
few  bright  dots  of  light  upon  his  hatid  and  otiff.  About  a"  intangible 
in  iiis  grasp  aB  those  flickering  refiections  now  was  tin;  iiappimss  he  had 
thought  sealed  to  him  forever  when  he  placed  tliat  ring  u[K>n  her  finger. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands,  Imt  our  new  diivahry  is  hands, 
not  hearts,' he  quoted,  slowly.  Her  hand  moved  as  if  to  take  itself 
away,  but  his  grasp  tightened  insistently  upon  her  wrist,  and  lie  went 
ou  softly  stroking  the  upturned  pink  palm.  "  I  thought  it  was  your 
heart  that  gave  me  thb  band  oucc,  dear,"  his  lips  coming  close  to  her 
small  ear.  ^*  I  wonder  if  the  hand  could  not  give  me  rack  the  heart 
now  if  it  tried."  No  answer,  save  for  the  aign  of  the  dinging  fingen 
that  tightened  upon  hie. 

Oh,  Nita,"  drawing  her  to  him  in  irrepre^ible  pas5?ion, "  rememlier 
that  I  am  your  husband.    Try — oh,  darling,  try  to  cjire  for  me  again." 

**  Again  I'*  murmured  Anita,  in  tender  mockery,  lifting  her  brim- 
ming eyes,  in  which  he  could  not  &U  to  lead  her  secret  ^Why,  Don, 
tliere  has  new  been  a  moment  wlim  I  did  not  love  you.  I  was  mad 
fi>r  a  moment,  but  " 

''I  know,"  exclaimed  Donaidy . stopping  her  words  with  kiases, 
**  You  cared  tor  him  first  

"But  you  are  wrong, — utterly  wrong,"  interrupting  m  her  turn. 
And  then  ahe  told  him  S\  the  mlaenible  little  etory. 

^  If  vou  had  only  loved  me  enough  to  trust  met  If  yon  had  but 
gnca^sed  now  I  cared  for  you  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  eloquent  of 
pain,  wheu  her  conieasion  was  finished.  It  was  all  he  said  of  reproach ; 
but  it  was  enough. 

"Tou  cannot  fordve  me,"  she  murmured,  drawing  from  him  de^ 
jectedly.    He  premed  her  back  with  passionate  force. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  yet  what  love  is,  Nita,"  he  said,  almost 
harshly.  "  I  love  you.  There  can  bo  no  talk  of  forgivenens  between 
us  after  tliat  Whatever  yon  might  do,  I  should  still  love  you,  simply 
because  I  could  not  help  it.'' 

"And  I  thought  you  growing  so  oareleBS.  It  seemed  to  me  yon 
were  settling  down  so  inSfierenSy  into  the  ordinary  type  of  married 
man.  I  fancied  my  love  so  much  warmer  than  yours,"  ezclaimetl 
Anita,  brokenly,  raining;  her  tear-wet  eyes  to  hi.^  with  a  sort  of  wonder. 
**  Oh,  I  am  so  giad  to  know  that  you  do  care  so  mucii,  even  if——*' 
breaking  off  with  a  quivering  lip. 

''Emi  if  it  has  cost  ns  almost  a  year  of  pam  f  Yes,  I  am  glad 
that  you  know  at  last,  darling.  Perhaps  it  was  my  fault  that  you  did 
not  understand  it  better  to  begin  with, — that  I  did  not  understand 
what  a  jealous  little  heart  it  was  I  had  to  dqal  with.  But  our  eyes  are 
open  at  last,  beyond  any  possibili^  of  future  misunderstanding,  are 
they  not,  aweetbeaitf ' 

For  answer  she  only  lifled  hsr  tender  face  to  bis;  and  so  th^ 
kissed  again  with  tears,  welooming  a  new  happinen  more  perfect  than 
any  they  had  ever  known. 

Vol.  XL\  .—b6 
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THE  ezistenoe  of  Ohincfle  dTOintioD  in  the  cut  of  Asia,  sepantod  as 
it  is  by  the  whole  width  of  die  continent  from  the  early  centra  of 

culture  with  wInVh  we  arc  familiar,  was  until  lately  an  unsolved  problem 
among  ethnoloirists.  We  were  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  E^ptians  and  of  the  learning  of  the  Babylonians,  and  tojreoognize  in 
ihe  owners  of  fbese  pearls  of  gnat  |iiioe  the  legitimate  fennden  of  all 
knowledge.  But  wnat  was  to  be  said  of  the  sporadic  growth  of  a 
higlily-MlvaDQed  civilisation  in  China?  Had  those  wonderful  people 
who  are  enramonly  credited  with  the  invention  of  many  of  the  arts 
which  at  later  periods  filtered  tliron^^h  Asia  into  Europe  developed  for 
themselves  a  culture  and  civiiizaLiuu  which  had  placed  them  very  nearly 
on  a  level  with  Western  nations?  Or  had  some  outside  infltienoe  been 
exercised  to  raise  them  so  mnch  befond  the  condition  of  their  neigh* 
bore? 

The  trackl^  deserts  and  immense  distanoes  whidi  separated  them 
from  the  great  focus  of  culture  in  Western  Asia  inclined  -turlent^  to 
accept  the  bold  and  oft-reheated  ubbertion  of  Chinese  writers  LiiuL  liie 
civiliaition  whidi  they  enpoyed  was  a  natural  product  of  the  Flowery 
Land.  If  these  anthorities  were  to  be  trusted,  tlie  dawn  of  oreRtion 
saw  the  earliest  Chinese  on  the  sacre<l  soil  of  China ;  and  at  dates 
reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  Flood  we  are  told  of  divine  legislators 
who  taught  the  people  all  the  arts  which  are  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  man.  This  one  instructed  the  people  to  till  the  soil, 
that  one  to  build  houses,  another  to  conetmot  canals,  and  yet  another 
laid  down  the  eternal  laws  which  have  guided  the  nation  through  sll 
succeeding  periixls.  Nothin":  was  h^vnTidthe  scope  of  the  iutclligcnoe 
of  these  godlike  beings,  in  whose  nttf  laiirr?;  nro  to  be  disoovered  the 
germs  of  all  future  discoveries.  Kvuu  Conlucius,  according  to  the 
^  Marquis  Ts'^ng,  the  late  minister  at  the  court  of  St  James,  must  have 
understood  the  principles  of  the  electrio  telegraph,  or  he  would  neror 
have  penned  a  certain  obecore  passsge  in  one  of  the  ciU'ly  classios.  * 

Nation?^,  like  individuals,  are  comniotilv  accepted  at  their  own  esti- 
mate of  thcD^selves ;  and  it  was  customary,  therefl»re,  to  credit  the 
Chinese  with  much  that  they  claimed  to  poss^.  But  ii  was,  afler  all, 
noticeable  that  there  were  no  traces  in  China  of  the  beemnings  c»f  the  arfs 
and  sciences.  In  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  natioirs  aoo^ted  history 
we  find  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fttll4ilowo  civilization,  and  the 
emperors  and  statesmen  uttering  long  discourses  on  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  in  a  moral  tone  of  the  very  higiiciit  level.  We  have,  for  example, 
a  full  accouiu  of  iiuw  Ts'aiig-liieh  (about  2300  B.C.)  designed  the  nrst 
written  characters  hy  imitating  the  objects  before-  him.  If,  however, 
we  were  called  upon  to  accept  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  ax|)eot 
the  country  to  yield  inscriptions  in  the  hierc^lyphio  form  of  writmg. 
But  none  have  ever  been  aisoovered.   And  so  with  all  the  other  arts. 
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The  Emperor  Yao  (b.c.  about  2000)  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  "  Book 
of  HiBh»7^  as  poflanrine  a  veiy  oonridenble  knowledge  of  astronomy; 
but  we  hear  Homing  of  Sie  first  gropings  afler  that  science.  The  prob- 
able assumption  from  these  and  similar  facts  is  that  this  knowledge 

was  imported  into  the  oountrv,  and  not  arrived  at  within  its  borders. 
But  how?  Tlie  answer  wliich  au  increased  acquaintance  both  with 
Chinese  and  with  itie  languages  of  Western  Asia  enables  us  to  give  to 
tli»  qneation  is,  from  the  fegion  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A  careful  study  of  history  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  thnt  tlm  Chinese  were  not  aboriginal  in  China,  hut  were  immigmnt.q 
into  that  couulry  from  Babylonia.  A  comparison  of  the  languagts, 
the  culture,  and  the  civilization  of  the  two  countries  accumulatcB  a  mass 
of  evidence  in  support  of  this  whioh  it  is  impoesible  to  gainsay.  Even 
the  artificial  features  of  the  two  lands  present  such  a  strong  resemblance 
that  the  most  ciisual  obrorver  must  be  struck  by  it  Speaking  of  the 
aspect  of  Babylonia  as  revealed  by  its  ruins,  George  Smith  says,  "  The 
greatest  teature  of  the  (X)untry  was  its  agriculture,  which  was  mainly 
carried  on  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  whole  country  being  iutei"8ected 
with  canals^  some  of  them  nayigable  and  of  a  great  siae,  their  banks  in 
some  pieces  being  from  twenty  to  thirfy  feet  high.  The  long-d^rled 
lines  of  mounds  which  even  now  exi  t  iti  hn?iHreds,  marking  tlin  Hnc'^ 
of  these  artificial  rivers,  form  far  more  remarkable  objects  than  the 
ruined  cities  and  palaces.  Onoe  these  channels  teemed  with  life  aud 
industry,  and  were  lined  with  dties  oontaining  thousands  of  p^le.*' 
No  more  aoourate  description  could  be  given  of  the  aspect  which  Coina, 
were  she  to  reach  the  same  state  of  ruin  :m  Babylonia  has  done, — which 
heaven  forbid  ! — would  present  than  tliis.  The  very  nrsme  n]«o  bv 
which  Babylonia  was,  and  China  is,  known  to  their  inhal)itant.s  \»  tiie 
same.  "  Tiie  Middle  Kingdom'^  was  the  appellation  which  the  early 
Turanian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  applied  to  their  land,  and  it  is  that 
by  which  China  has  been  called  by  the  Chin(^  from  the  time  of  their 
first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River. 

But  the  resemblances  between  the  two  countries  are  no  more  striking 
than  are  those  which  characterize  the  peoples  belon^ng  to  them.  We 
learn  from  the  monuments  that  the  early  Turanian  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  were  an  industrioos,  lawHibiding  people^  to  whom  p^oe  was 
a  delight,  and  in  whose  opinion  the  art  of  war  was  an  uncultured 
accomplishment;  who  were  skilled  in  the  mechanicid  arts,  and,  so  far 
as  thos(.'  on  the  plain-country  were  concerned,  were  inw.  nious  and  in- 
dustrious agriculturists.  In  stature  they  were  short  aud  thick-Bet, 
with  Mack  bair  and  the  very  marked  eharacteristio  of  the  denting  eye. 
But  these  Turanian  people  were  the  Acoadians ;  and  that  name  signifies 
Highlanders.  Thase,  therefore,  whom  we  find  on  the  alluvial  delta  of 
the  Euphrntes  and  Tigris  were  emigrants  from  the  parent  stock,  who 
still  followed  their  original  calling  of  nomadic  shepherds  in  the  moun- 
tainous conntry  on  the  ea^  This  fact  helps  to  explain  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  as  deaoribed  bj  oertain  of  their 
more  ancient  written  characters.  We  have  known  the  Chinese  both 
from  history  and  from  actnnl  experience  m  being  a  purely  agricultural 
people,  such  as  those  Aocadians  were  who  peopled  the  plains  of  Baby- 
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Ionia.  Whence  come,  then,  the  ideas  contained  iu  those  written  char 
actere  which  point  to  a  nomadic  orisin  of  the  race  ?  These  character! 
teU  a  very  plain  story.  A  people  ivuo  pktovB  the  idea  of  beantj  bj  an 
ide(^ram  c^jmposed  of  parts  meaning ''a  large  sheep/'  or  who  rqneocDt 
"  rignt,"  "  equity,"  by  one  which  means  "  my  sheep,"  or  who  convey 
the  idea  of  "  to  nourish"  by  a  compound  character  whose  parts  piVnify 
"  to  eat  sheep,"  or  tlie  idea  of  discussion  by  a  combination  of  symbols 
meaning  "  to  talk  about  my  sheep,"  with  a  host  of  other  examples 
whidi  niight  be  quoted,  were  evidently  at  one  time  or  other  a  laoe  of 
6h(  ))herd8.  And  this  dual  character  exactly  aooords  with  the  liifltovy 
of  the  early  Turanian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia. 

We  fintl  niso  tltf  prehistoric  history  of  Cliiua  divided  into  ten 
periods,  consi.stuig  altogether  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
years,  during  which  thirteen  heavenly  kings  and  eleven  terrestrial  kings 
sat  on  the  throne. 

Now,  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  divisions  and  total 
lenpth  of  rears  are  attributed  to  Babrlonia  in  the  early  records  of 
that  country.  Tlie  tenth  period  in  the  Babylonian  record  l[>egius  with 
the  rei^  of  Na-khunte,  whose  name  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Nai*hwan^  wlio.  aooording  to  the  ereat  historian  Szema-Tsien, 
was  the  first  of  the  Chinese  sovereigns.  Na^khnnte  vfw^  as  we  know, 
the  king  of  Sosiana  who  conquered  Babylonia  in  2295  B.C.,  and  it  was 
about  this  [>eriod  that  the  Chinese  left  their  habitat  in  Babylonia  and 
migrated  to  China.  Hence  the  promineuoe  of  the  Chinese  Ka-khunte 
in  the  annals  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

Aooording  to  the  htest  authorities,  the  kingdom  of  Babylonia 
ooosisted  originally  of  a  federation  of  states,  the  chief  of  one  of  whidi 
was  regarded  as  tiie  supreme  ruler.  This  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
tb"  system  of  government  ^tablishcd  in  China  before  She-Hwangti  of 
T.s'iii  ^vl  Idetl  the  several  states  together  into  an  empire.  Furtiier,  and 
this  has  again  a  bearing  on  the  original  nomadic  habits  of  the  neople, 
the  twelve  rulers  who  wers  snbordinate  to  the  soverMgn  were  known 
as  the  twelve  pastors,  snob  ss  those  to  whom  the  Emperor  Shun  gave 
instruction^  f  i  the  aidministration  of  the  empire.  These  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  system  of  government  which  prevailed  at  an  early 
perioii  in  Susiana,  where  the  twelve  jirinces  of  the  second  rank  were 
entitled  pastors,  and  where  also  tlie  sovereign  bore  the  title  of  the 
"King  of  the  Foar  B^ions,''  reminding  ns  of ''the  Chief  of  the  Four 
Mountains^'  mentioned  in  the  first  diapters  of  die  Chinese  Shaking. 
In  the  same  work  we  are  also  told  that  the  Emperor  Shun  sacrifioed 
specially,  but  with  the  ordinary  forms,  to  Shangti,  and  worshipped  the 
"six  honored  ones."  Chinese  bcholars  have  been  quite  unable  to 
explain  who  these  *'  six  honored  ontis"  were,  and  the  matter  would 
probably  have  .remained  a  mystery  had  it  not  been  Ibimd  fiom  the 
Susian  tablets  that  in  the  hierarchy  of  Susiana  there  were  six  ddte 
of  the  first  rank  next  in  order  to  the  princiiwl  god. 

Onn  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  culturo  possessed  by  the 
Babylonians  was  their  kuow^letlge  of  astronomy,  Indecil,  tJieir  country 
has  been  commonly  called  the  birthplace  of  that  science.  We  know, 
also,  that  their  systemstiaed  and  recorded  astrology  went  back  to  a 
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prodigious  aniiquitj ;  that  they  were  able  to  foretell  eclipses ;  that  they 
observed  fhe  stsn  in  their  oootmb;  md  that  the?  htdlt  astraiioiiiical 

observatories  for  that  purpose.  We  should  naturallv  cxpeoft^  therrfore, 
that  a  like  knowledge  would  be  possessed  by  the  Chinese;  and  suob 

we  find  to  have  been  the  case.  Nai-hwangti,  we  arc  told,  built  an 
observatory  from  wliich  to  observe  the  movf  iuf;iiLs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  in  tlie  auuals  uf  Yao  and  8huu  we  meet  with  references 
which  show  that  In  those  days  also  ihe  Chinese  were  no  mean  astron- 
omers.  Like  the  Babylot^ians,  they  recognised  five  planeta  besideB  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  ail  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Mercury,  they 
(ailed  by  the  «;ime  names  as  those  current  in  Babylonia.  Jupiter, 
which  was  known  by  the  Chaldieans  as  "  Tlie  Planet,"  and  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  Gad,  or  "  Good  Fortune,"  was  called  by  the  Chinese 

The  OmT  and  Good  Fortone.''  King"  and  *<Criipinal''  were  the 
names  applied  to  jVfars  in  both  countries;  and  in  like  manner  Satnra 
was  known  as  "  King"  and  "  Righteousness."    Venus  was  christened 

Queen  of  the  Defences  of  Heaven"  by  the  Babylooians,  and  bore  the 
title  among  the  Chinese  of  '*  Soldiers  waiting." 

Not  only  were  difiereut  colors  appropriated  to  the  planets  in  both 
eonntries,  but  a  most  careful  study  was  made  of  the  portents  to  be 
derived  from  their  relative  positions.  Superstition  has  in  all  lands  at- 
tributed l>enign  and  malevolent  influences  to  the  pluiets,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unsafe  to  base  any  argument  on  the  ooeurrence  of  similar  super- 
stitious beliefs  on  the  subject  in  Babylonia  and  China;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  remarkable  that  the  earnest  Chinese  list  of  portents  which 
we  have  should  be  almost  identical  with  those  eorrant  among  the 
Babylonians,  and  that  many  of  these  should  be  foreign  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner  to  Chinese  ideas.  In  the  same  way  the  porn»nf-'  derivod 
from  the  actions  of  animals,  more  especially  of  dogs,  bear  a  marked 
similarity. 

By  the  aid  of  astronomy,  Hai-hwangti  learned,  we  are  told,  to 
''rule  the  varied  year."   In  acoordanoe  with  the  Babylonian  precedent, 

he  made  the  four  seasons  to  consist  of  three  hundfsd  and  sixty  days, 
and  addel  an  ititercalar}'  feonth  to  balance  the  surplus  time.  He 
establishes!  a  alendar  of  twelve  months  and  a  cycle  of  twelve  years, 
and  ordained  that  the  new  year  should  b^gin  iu  the  third  mouth  ai'ter" 
the  winter  solstice.  According  to  present  usage,  the  Chinese  commonly 
number  tiieir  months,  and  apply  names  only  to  the  first  and  last  months 
of  the  year ;  but  the  oldest  aid^ionaries  tell  ns  that  in  the  distant  past 
the  month«  hnd  different  names,  all  of  which,  though  tliov  have  been 
happily  pniservwl,  have  become  unintelligible  to  the  jKJopie.  The 
etlitor  of  the  Urh  ya,  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  dictionaries,  after 
leoording  them  in  order,  adds,  in  a  note,  "  The  meanings  to  be  atteobed 
to  these  difiTerent  names  of  the  montlis  are  unintelligib^  and  have  been 
lost.  I  therefore  do  not  discuss  them."  But  by  the  light  of  the 
Accadian  calendar  it  is  possible  to  explain  aomo.  few  of  them.  For 
example,  by  the  Accadians  the  fifth  month  was  knuwn  as  Dhe  dhe^ar, 
"  fire  making  fire,"  and  hy  the  Chinese  as  J  loo,  "  bright the  niutli 
month  was  respectively  raiyonna,  ''thick  doods*'  (reminding  us  of 
the  Chinese  iWyun),  and  Hum,  "dark^'  the  tenth  month,  Abba 
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suddu,  **  the  cave  of  the  rising  sun/'  and  Yanp,  "  bright/'  "  the  son/' 
« the  day  f  the  ^evoitb  month, "  the  matodietion  of  min,^  and  Ku, 
**&  crime/'  a  "  failure;^'  and  the  twelfth  month,  ''the  land  of  nuatiy" 

and  Tm,  "  heavy  clew  or  min." 

But  Ix'sides  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  the  Cliinese  brought  with 
thera  into  China  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  art  of  writing.  In  the  oldest 
forms  of  many  of  tiieir  ehandwa  aie  to  be  seen  lefleotioiie  of  the 
andent  onndform  symbols  whidi  were  earrent  among  the  Taianian 
iobabitanta  of  Babylonia,  and  which  were  adoptcil  by  the  Semitic  con- 
querors who  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  land,  Tliese  characters 
were  originally  written  in  horizontal  lines,  but  for  some  unexplained 
rea^n  it  subsequently  became  customary  to  write  them  in  columns,  and 
with  this  change  of  form  there  came  also  the  habit  of  taming  some  of 
the  wider  hieroglyphic  characters  up  on  end  to  make  them  range  more 
convenioitly  in  the  columns.  In  modern  Chinese  we  see  the  result  of 
this  in  9.uc}\  characters  ;is  those  for  the  eye  [muh),  which  was  orio'inally 
the  drawing  of  an  oblique  full  eye,  for  a  minister  (cA'^),  which  repre- 
sents the  upper  parts  of  the  ikoe,  for  a  fish  (yu),  which  represents  the 
creature,  and  a  number  of  others  all  of  which  are  turned  on  end. 
Those  interested  in  tliis  subj(?ct  will  find  it  folly  treated  of  in  ^e 
various  publications  of  Dr.  Terrien  (h  Ijacouperic,  especially  in  a  most 
interesting  paper  entitled  "  Tfie  Oh]  B  ihylonian  Characters  and  their 
Chinese  Derivativej*,"  which  appeared  m  Ute  Babyloman  and  Oriental 
Jiecord  for  Maixih,  1888. 

But  the  resemblanoee  between  the  Aocadian  and  Chinese  have  been 
held  to  go  further  than  the  written  character.  The  languages  them- 
selves, it  has  been  observed,  bear  a  family  likeness  to  each  other,  and 
varion><  «^;holars,  notably  Drs.  Edkins  and  de  Lacoiiperie,  have  from 
time  to  time  given  their  rea-soikj  lor  supposing  that  the  two  languages 
are  relate<l.  Botli,  it  has  beeu  acknowledged,  bear  strong  evidence  of 
belonging  to  the  Ugro*FimuBh  stock,  and  it  is  obvious  not  only  that 
the  origmal  structure  of  the  two  languages  is  identical,  but  that  it  is 
even  possible  to  compare  a  number  of  Acaidian  with  China-e  words. 
This  most  interesting  branch  of  the  inquiry  has  lately  l>een  pursued  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ball,  who  ha^  beeu  rewardetl  for  his  labors  by  being  able  to 
announce  one  of  the  most  remarkable  philological  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  by  observing  a 
curious  parallelism  of  sound  between  certain  terms  in  the  Babylonian 
syllabaries  and  synonynious  terms  in  Chinese.  By  chance  he  began 
with  words  having  an  initial  y  in  Chinese,  and,  remembering  the  well- 
known  philological  fact  that  an  initial  g  wears  down  in  course  of  time 
to  a  he  determined  to  try  whether  by  substituting  g  for  the  initial  y 
in  w<nds  in  the  modem  Mandarin  dialect  of  China  be  could  get "  fenna 
recognizably  related  to  corresponding  Acoadian  terms.  Accordingly,'' 
he  says,  "I  wn^fe  the  Chine'?c  ye,  *  night,'  with  a  </,  and  got  the 
Accadian  '  night.' "  This  by  itself  may  uf  course  have  been  one  of 
those  curious  coinddenoes  in  language  with  which  we  arc  all  tamiliar. 
But  as  he  pursued  his  inquiries  he  firnnd  tiiat  the  result  was  uniform  in 
all  csses^  and  that  it  was  possible  to  find  recognizably  rdated  terms  with  a 
g  initial  in  Acoadian  to  synonymous  terms  with  a  y  initial  in  Ghinesa. 
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A  further  fact  wlilcli  coufirmetl  him  in  tlie  tnttli  of  this  evidence  was 
that  a  number  of  the  worcU  which  lie  fouud  had  undergone  this  change 
in  modem  Chinese  preserve  the  g  form  in  Japan,  where  the  pronnna- 
ation  of  the  sixth  oentuiy  is  still  maintained.  For  example,  we  have 
in  Aocadian  gii,  "  to  speak,"  becoming  in  (he  Mandarin  dialeet  jfft  and 
in  Jfaponico-riiincse  (70.  In  the  same  way  "silver**  is  gu,  ym,  gm, 
in  the  three  prouunoiations,  etc. 

In  connection  with  words  with  the  g  initial  in  Aocadian,  Mr.  Ball 
Offers  an  explanation  of  the  name  and  symbol  for  the  word  Qod" 
both  of  which  have  hitherto  been  rogarde<l  as  itiexplicable.  The 
symbol  is  the  cight-pointetl  star,  which  Dr.  Terrien  de  Jjaconperie 
indicated  some  time  aj^  as  boiiM^  tlio  probable  origin  of  the  Ohin«^c 
clianictor  7V  having  the  same  meaning,  and  which  has  always  prt  si  iited 
an  insiiperable  difficulty  to  paleeographers,  and  the  sound  is  diui/iia. 
This  Bfr.  Ball  considers  to  be  00m posed  of  di,  "  to  ahine,"  and  gira, 
"  heaven."  And  **  the  Aocadian  for  *  Grod/  therefore,  is  tin; '  shining  one 
of  heaven/  which  explains  why  the  ideogram  is  a  star."  Both  these 
roots  exi«?t  in  Chinese,  and  we  have  therefore  by  the  nid  of  Aceadian 
an  explanation  of  a  puzzle  which  witliout  it  would  probably  have 
never  been  made  plain. 

Continuing  his  researches,  Mr.  Ball  has  been  able  to  lay  down  a 
series  of  phonetio  laws  under  the  terms  of  which  \w  has  converted  into 
Aocadian  almost  the  entire  Chinese  dictionary.  The  series  of  papers 
1!!  whicli  lu>  Ikh  nnnoiinccd  his  discovcrv  -md  detailed  his  system  of 
worKing  is  now  appearing  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  and  is  headed  "  Tiie  New  Aceadian."  \Ve  have  seen  that 
others  had  recognised  a  relatbnship  between  the  two  languages,  bat  it 
has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Ball  to  point  oat  that  they  are  practically 
the  same  tongue.  Accmlian  may,  thrn,  Iw  considoreil  to  Ix;  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Chinese  what  Sanskrit  m  to  tlie  Indo-KiiMpp:in  lancruages,  and 
Mr.  Ball  is  in  the  same  position  as  Sir  William  J  onus  was  when  he 
wrote,  "  No  philologer  could  examine  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  souroe^whidi 
perha}>s  no  longer  exists.  There  is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite 
so  forcible,  for  f^iipposin^  that  both  the  Qothio  and  the  OStio  had  the 
same  origin  its  the  Sanskrit." 

This  linguistic  discovery  offers  an  additional  and  very  conclusive 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  whether  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  land  of 
China,  investigate  the  scienoe  of  her  people,  inquire  in  their  temples,  or 
mix  with  them  in  their  households,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that 
great  centre  of  civilization  in  Babylonia  from  which  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  has  proceeded.  Fortunately,  the  secrets  of  that  prison-house 
are  gradually  being  revealed,  and  no  more  can  it  be  said  that 

Babylon, 

Learned  and  wise,  liath  perished  utterly, 

Nor  leaves  her  speech  uue  word  to  ai  i  the  sigh 

That  woald  Uunent  her. 

Robert  Ketmowaif  Dougiot, 
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QEORQE  HENRY  BOKER. 

I HAVE  been  trying  to  remember  when  and  where  I  first  met  Boker. 
It  ttRild  not  liaye  been  eirikr  than  1848|  and  it  miut  hm  been  in 
the  chambets  of  Bayard  Taylor,  wbiofa  were  then  in  Murray  Street  I 
had  begun  to  tam  a  narrow  furrow  of  song  in  the  Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine, which  was  tlirown  open  to  the  plniij^hsharf^  nf  nmbitioiiei  bard- 
lings,  who  were  couteut  to  sow  their  se«i  tiiere,  leaving  the  harvest, 
when  there  happened  to  be  an^,  to  be  gathered  and  garnered  by  the 
master  of  the  grange,— Mr.  Lewis  Gaylora  GUurk.  The  JTiMeMiodbr 
was  an  eleemosynary  institution  which  sopported  nobody  save  its  editor, 
a  sagacious  literary  farmer,  who  cultivated  com  for  himself  and  crowns 
for  his  ooutributors.  He  a«t»isted  in  making  the  poetical  reputation 
of  Longfellow,  whose  earliest  "  Voices  of  the  Night"  he  printed  ;  he 
Hturted  the  vogue  of  iSaxa  as  a  ooiuic  versifier ;  and  he  published  more 
of  my  riiymes  uum  he  oug^ht  to  have  done.  Everybody  who  eared  more 
for  gioiy  than  fiir  money  wrote  for  the  jEiiseib0r6ookr, — ^pmsen  as  wdl 
as  poets ;  and  among  the  former  were  two  or  three  to  whom  it  served  as 
a  stopping-stone  to  future  distinction.  One  of  these  jj^entlemen  enriched 
it»  pages  with  a  story  which  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  oi  Gern>Hii 
fiction,  as  I  understooii  this  spirit  from  the  translations  of  Carlyle,  that 
I  snj^poeed  him  to  be  a  German,  I  was  deceived,  as  I  learned  when 
Taylor  introduced  me  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  introdnoed  me 
to  Boker.  We  chatted  a  moment  or  two, — cautiously  on  my  part,  for 
T  was  ashnnic<l  of  my  ignorance,  though  I  h'.u\  not  exposed  it, — and 
Boker  aslxed  me  wl)at  I  was  doing.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he 
wbhed  to  know  what  I  was  writing :  so  I  mentioned  my  manual  occu- 
pation, whioh  was  o(msiderably  more  laborioos  than  oniting  off  eoapooa. 

0  mncta  miipUoiUu  I 

Tf  T  were  writing  "Imaginary  Convcrsatinns,"  after  the  manner 
of  Waiter  Savage  Landor,  or  "  Imnirinary  Biozrapliies,"  afler  the 
manner  of  Sir  E^rton  Brydges,  it  would  be  easy  iur  me  to  fill  up  the 
hazy  outlines  of  the  oonveisi&on  between  Taylor,  Boker,  and  myself. 

1  shall  not  do  so,  however,  fat,  unlike  Lamb,  I  profess  to  be  a  matter- 
of-fiwt  and  not  a  matter-of-lie  man.  Of  course  we  talked  about  .poetry, 
for  two  of  us  had  publish&l  volumes  of  verse, — Taylor  his  "  Rhymes 
of  Travel,"  Boker  his  "  Lesson  of  Life,"  and  I,  "  Footprints,"  which 
the  ripples  of  oblivion  had  efiaced  at  once.  Havuig  only  a  slight 
aoqoaintanoe  vrith  men  of  letters, — ^ooets  like  Ralph  Hoyt,  whose 
patronage  was  oppreasivey  and  joornalists  like  Baurk  Benjamin,  wbxm 
encouragement  was  hearty, — was  honored  by  the  generous  appreciation 
of  Taylor  and  the  gracenil  courtesy  of  Bol-er  Tlioy  w*  re  elder  than 
I, — ^Taylor  nexirly  six  months,  and  Boker  nejirly  two  yeiirs, — and  they 
were  what  I  was  not, — scholarly  and  well  read.  My  lack  of  book- 
leaming^  was  a  sad  drawboek  to  me,  though  I  generally  contrived  to 
oooceal  it  by  holding  my  tongue  and  looking  wise.  I  have  seen  many 
poets  In  my  timc^  bnt  none  that  ^filled  my  ideal  like  the  yo«ing 
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Taylor  and  the  young  Boker,  wlio  were  handflome,  manly  fellows,  with 
mobile  faoM,  aieri  eym,  and  crowns  of  tbe  dastaruig  ringlctB  that 
made  the  head  of  Byron  so  beaatiful. 

How  the  two  poets  bnd  beeomM  noquainted  I  have  foi^ottcn,  if  I 
ever  heard  ;  but,  piecing  togetht:r  my  iwollections  of  tlieir  talk  in  ufter- 
years,  it  must  have  beeu  tiirougli  The  Leasoo  of  Life,"  which  Taylor 
notioed  in  the  Litwar^  TForw^  wheiefiom  he  drew  a  amall  weekly 
pittance  as  a  minor  cntic.  Conscious  of  the  severity  that  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  anxiong  to  show  his  familiarity  with  the  poetical 
writintj-s  of  his  contemporaries,  he  singled  out  a  lyric  iVon:  the  oolleo- 
tion  beibre  him,  and  accused  its  author  of  plagiarizing  trom  one  of  our 
poetesses.  Boker  was  fiuioas  al  the  oharge,  whioh  had  no  IbundatioD 
in  htitf  bat  nothing  came  of  it  when  they  met,  except  a  mode  admieston 
on  one  ckle^  and  a  mock  apology  on  the  other.  "  The  Lesson  of  Life*' 
wn3  a  crtide  and  lumbering  perfl^rmance,  which  displayed  an  o!>vi(>ii'* 
aajuainuuK^  with  early  Engliah  verse,  and  indicated  a  knowlaige  ol 
the  soimet  structure,  and  a  possible  power  xu  future  sonnetry.  The 
most  that  one  eoold  flay  of  the  book  was  that  it  waapiomiBii^.  It  was 
followed  in  the  aame  year  (1848)  by  the  tragedy  of  "  Calaynoa,"  which 
was  as  great  an  advance  thereon  ns  Byron's  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  lieviewei^''  on  his  Honr^  of  Irllenrps."  Before  one  sit^  down 
to  read  Calaynos*'  he  should  know  something — the  more  the  better — 
about  the  plays  that  Dr.  Bird  and  Judge  Oonrad  wrote  for  Forrest  and 
hie  snooeBBomy  about  Poe's  Politian/'  Saigent'a  Vehiaoo,"  Long- 
fellow's Spanish  Student,"  d  al.f  afler  whidi  he  will  be  in  a  fit  con* 
ditiou  to  approach  "  Caiaynos,"  which  wjis  cpee<1ily  prodnml  ?ii  T;ondon, 
at  the  Ilaymarket  Tlieatre,  where  ihv.  v*  toraii  actor  I'lielpH  made  a  hit 
iu  the  part  of  its  hero.  I  dou^t  think  i  had  seen  "  Caiaynos"  when  I 
m«t  Boker  in  the  ohambeia  of  Taylor,  for  I  was  not  muoh  of  a  book- 
bayer  then,  and  I  am  rare  I  had  not  seen  his  "  Lemon  of  Lift,"  which 
he^ve  me  at  a  later  date  with  considerable  reluctance. 

Sinc>e  I  began  thip  paper,  1  have  been  looking  over  liia  letters  to  me, 
and  have  felt — I  may  aimost  say  seen — the  shadows  of  forty  y^rs  lifting 
firom  my  mind  like  a  curtain.  They  have  restored  my  early  manhood, 
and  with  it  a  thooaand  emotions  that  I  never  knew  I  poeaemcdy — 
visions  of  happy  hours  when  hope  was  strong  within  me,  and  memorieB 
of  melancholy  duv*  when  the  future  stretched  before  me  like  an  inter- 
minable, waste.  But,  sijadow  or  shine,  I  followed  a  chie  which,  oflen 
hidden  then,  shines  like  a  stray  sunbeam  now  tlirough  the  pag^  of 
these  old  letten.  I  purpose  to  make  a  series  of  eztraots  firom  these 
lettem,  and  to  string  thcrn  as  I  proceed  on  a  thread  of  comment, 
the  strong^  strands  of  which  will  be  spun  from  the  personality  of 
Boker.  He  liad  one  qnnlity  which  is  the  distinction  of  mnct  great 
writers,  of  master-minds  iil^e  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Scott,  and  iirowning, 
-—fecundity  of  conoeption  and  rapidity  of  execution, — and  beyond  all 
other  American  poets  cfeation  was  neoessary  to  his  intdlectoal  well- 
being. 

To  begin  abruptly  (for  some  of  his  first  letters  must  have  been 
lost),  he  wrote  to  me  from  Philadelphia  on  September  6,  1 849  :  "  *  Anne 
Boleyn'  will  go  to  press  about  the  20th  of  this  month.    I  have  received 
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overtures  from  the  Baymarket  ih^tre  for  it^  and  intend  i»(  n  tliem 
early  sheets;  by  wlikll  means  I  will  be  aUe  lo  aeooma  oumiight  in 
Enj^la&d.  I  have  alio  the  assurance  that  M  in  Oaahman  will'  brineH 
out  in  this  ooantiy,  provided  aba  thinka  her  powws  adapted  to  it  We 

poor  devils  of  poets  are  getting  alono;,  in  a  measure,  yon  «tcc."  T  was 
cautioued  further  on  not  to  hurt  the  fei'linj^s  of  one  of"  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  who  was  sensitive,  and  given  some  wholesome  advioe  respect- 
is^  anotlier  of  the  trib^  who  waa  indifibrent  to  monmr:  "Doee  the 
l^kAahocker  pay  you?  and  does  it  pay  you  well?  If  it  does  not^ 
stop  short.  The  world  will  hold  you  at  whatovcr  vou  rate  yourself. 
I  am  struggling  to  makf  you  a  character  horo  b^  iiolding  your  articles 
at  a  high  price ;  don^t  uodcrsell  me  iu  New  York  and  at  the  same  time 
lower  yourself." 

In  hie  next  letter,  which  is  dated  late  in  Decraiber,  be  tdla  me 
that  "Anne  Boleyn"  is  finislied,  atid  dial  I  will  find  a  copy  waiting  for 
me  at  Putnan)*s  book -store  on  the  Ist  of  January  ;  that  Brackett,  the 
sculptor,  hai?  fitiisiied  a  noble  bust  of  liim, — noble,  he  means,  as  a  work 
of  art ;  aud  that  I  must  stick  to  6a)'tainH  Magazme,  in  which,  through 
hla  inflnenoe  and  my  own  asodeefy,  I  can  do  anything  in  reason  with 
itB  editor,  his  good,  kind  friend,  John  &  Hart,  than  whom  a  better 
man  ne'ar  breathe*!  G^jiFs  air.  Knowing  my  lack  »>f  education,  I  con- 
tinually sought  the  advioe  of  Boker,  for  wlujse  scholar!jhip  I  had  the 
greatest  respect,  and  in  whose  literary  judgment  I  knew  i  could  con- 
tide.  That  I  must  have  propounded  many  questiooB  at  the  beginning 
of  oar  aoqnaintanee  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  letters,  in  one  of 
which,  dated  Janoary  7, 1850|  he  wrote,  Eead  Chaucer  for  strength, 
r\^i\  Spenser  for  ease  and  sweetness,  read  Milton  for  sublimity  and 
thought,  read  Shak(3spear<'  for  all  these  ihinL's.  an«l  for  .something  else 
which  is  his  alone.  Get  out  of  your  age,  as  iar  as  you  can."  I  have  fre- 
quently given  the  same  advice  to  siusi  of  my  contemponunes  as  have 
honored  me  by  tbinking  that  I  might  possibly  enlighten  them  in  poetio 
matters,  but  with  no  great  success,  the  spells  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing are  still  so  strong,  and  the  spell  of  the  old  poets  is  so  weak.  But 
to  return  to  Boker's  letter :  "  I  received  by  last  steamer  an  English 
reprint  of  '  Calaynos,'  with  a  great  steel  engraving  of  '  Mr.  Phelps  as 
CSalaynos,'  and  with  eritioal  remarfca  on  my  play  informing  me  tnat  I 
am  an  honor  to  the  literature  of  my  country.  Dear  me !  How  heartily 
I  thank  onr  Grod,  every  day  nf  my  life,  tlmt  all  this  sort  of  stuff  moves  me 
no  whit  I  Happy  is  that  man  whose  ideal  of  exoellen-  o  is  fixed  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  vuig^.  This,  and  tliis  alon^  saves  me ;  ibr  I, 
alas  t  have  all  the  weakness  of  fleab. 

I  leani  from  bis  next  letter,  which  was  penned  on  IM  >riury  14,  that 
I  had  poured  a  flood  of  sweetness  on  him  in  the  7H6un«,  d  propos 
to  "Anne  Boleyn,"  who  was  selling  both  herself  nnd  tfio^ewho  honglit 
her,  and  that  lie  was  busy  with  a  new  play, — the  work  of  his  poor 
fancy,  ingeniously  blended  with  his  rich  stealing  "  It  is  not  a  traeedy, 
bat  a  trsgi-comedy."  Foot  months  later  be  gave  me  aome  monu  ad- 
vice, which  amused  me,  and  some  literary  advice,  which  I  tried  to 
follo^v.  "There  is  a  book— not  /offfd  iJiif^ — which  I  wish  von  nnd 
BayaixL  to  read,  naj,  to  study*  It  is  entitled  ^  Harrison  on  the  ^^"g>»«h 
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Language.'  The  bumble  study  of  ibis  book  has  done  me  more  good  in 
the  of  ommolaiig  enon  or  oomposition  tium  m  book  I  ever  n»d, 
and  it  is  highly  humoioua  withal.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
are  engaged  in  writing  songs  for  the  Chinese.    How  do  the  Celestials 

like  your  pH^etry  ?  Have  vou  a  laree  and  appreciating  set  of  readers  in 
the  (  Vntral  Fl  owery  Laini  ?  Do  they  sinff  your  songs  at  Pekin?  and 
are  Liiey  ^et  lo  googs,  or  to  those  small  oells  of  silver  in  which  the 
nadves  do  most  delight  f  I  also  kam  from  this.  letter  that  I  wrote 
about  Boker  in  lAitt  Album;  that  somebody  l^ad  written  about  me  in 
the  Home  Journal;  and  that  somebody  else  wntt^"!!  n!x)ut"onr 
trinity" — Taylor,  Bokcr,  and  myself — in  the  Knickerbooker,  I  l^rn, 
further,  tlmt  among  my  effusions  at  this  time  I  wrote  an  Idyl,  with  which 
bia  vanity  confessed  iteelf  flattered.  ''Bnt  why,  my  dear  IMok,  did  yon 
leave  the  pcutoral  when  yon  came  to  me?  Why  not  have  my  play 
read  under  a  holly-bush?  Am  I  not  a  shepherd  too?"  In  the  post* 
script  he  returned  to  my  Orientalitie?,  which  were  oert?iinl\'  c^enuine, 
however  poor  they  may  have  hwn  :  ''Send  me  n  Cluntoc  s^^nL^  Are 
tiieae  songs  written  in  the  national  cliuracLei^  i"  lor,  alas  1  1  oiuuot  reavl 
Chinese.  If  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  translate  one  into  Sansorit^  X 
may  be  able  to  make  it  out." 

In  ills  next  letter,  dated  August  12,  he  still  harped  upon  what  Saxe 
called  niy  broken  china,"  after  which  he  mentioned  a  piece  of  pottery 
of  l)is  own  mannfactiire :  "  'The  Betrothal'  will  be  played  in  Septem- 
ber: the  manager  is  getting  it  up  with  nnnsoal  cure  and  splendor. 
Spangles  and  rod  flannels  £une  through  it  from  end  to  end.  I  even 
think  of  appearing  before  the  curtain  <m  borsebeok— nay,  of  making 
the  whole  j^erfbrmance  equestrian,  and  of  iutroducinp^  a  hippopotamus 
in  the  tilth  act.  What  think  you?  Have  you  and  your  miserable 
lyrics  ever  known  such  glory  ?  If  the  play  should  lake  liere,  you  be- 
nighted Kew-Yorkers  wul  be  illaminatod  with  it  immediately  after  it 
has  run  its  hundredth  night  in  the  city  which  is  so  pfond  of  its  son.** 
This  epistle  was  followed  by  another  in  which  he  remembered  that 
he  was  just  twenty-seven  years  old  (October  6,  1850),  and  persuaded 
him^scit  tiiat  tlic  bells  which  he  had  heard  all  the  day — it  was  a  Sabbath 
—were  rimg  in  honor  of  that  event  He  accused  me  of  having  tried 
to  write  lum  a  **  serious  letter/'  in  whidi  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  thought  but  little  of  his  poetry,  and'  still  less  of  Browning's : 
"  You  also  had  the  impudence  to  ask  rae  in  a  proudly  humble  style, 
'what  diction  I  would  re<*ommcnd  for  you.'  I  tell  you — I  would 
recommend  a  Dictiou-ary ;  and  then  no  one  can  complain  of  the  dearth 
of  your  vocabulary.  By  adopting  the  diotion-airy  yon  will  also  reaoh  a 
vobtility  which  may  turn  yoifr  light-headed ness  into  the 'fine  frenzy* 
without  the  aid  of  gin-and-water,  which  will  shorten  your  poetical  ex- 
penses amazingly.  Seriously,  Dick,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  English 
diction  for  your  purposes  etpial  to  Milton's  in  his  minor  poems.  Of 
course  any  man  would  be  an  intensified  ass  who  should  attempt  to 
reabh  the  diction  of  the '  Paradise  Losty'  or  aspire  to  the  tremendous 
style  of  Shakespeare.  You  must  not  confound  things,  though.  A 
Lyric  diction  is  one  thing, — a  Dramatic  diction  i-^  finother,  refjuiring  the 
utmost  ioioe  and  ouadseaess  of  ezprcfisioni— «nd  £pio  diction  is  still 
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another;  I  conceive  it  to  be  soraething  between  the  Lyric  and  Dramatic, 
with  all  the  Inzurianoe  of  the  Ibrmer  and  all  the  power  of  the  latter. 
ThtB  thing  is  certain,  yon  are  now  reaidiing  a  great  age,  yoa  must  have 

some  principles  of  eomposition,  or,  my  word  for  it,  yon  will  not  be 
capable  of  sustaining  yoorself  through  a  long  flight.  Tt  i"  nil  stuff 
al>out  'singing  as  the  birds  sm^*  etc.  And  grant  that  you  ain.  Tho 
birds  produce  melody,  hanuouy  uever.  I  know  no  man  more  full  of 
prindples^prinoiples  which  at  times  almost  run  into  mannerisms'— 
than  yoor  own  dear  idol,  Alfred  Tennyson.  Speaking  of  Tennyson,  Is 
there  not  a  world  of  beauty  in  *  In  Momoriam'?  Wiiat  refinement 
and  exaftneR«  of  pxpreHsion!  what  melody  in  single  lin^s  !  what  general 
harmony  !  what  scope  and  richness !  what  ^rand,  what  tender,  wliat 
majestic,  what  childlike  varieties  in  Tersification !  As  I  live,  no  mau 
has  eiver  rang  snob  changes  on  oar  noUe  English, — that  Bnglish  which 
the  silly  Froooh  call  hanh, — heaven  save  the  mark  !— and  the  unin- 
genions  Qermnns  inflexible, — the  stiflT-tonguGd  dolt.s!  Certainly,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  tlie  art  of  poetry  Tennyson  is  the  first  of  English 
poets;  but  others,  Siiakcspeare,  Milton,  etc.,  far  excel  him  in  genius, 
tell  Tennyson  is  not  dead :  what  may  we  not  see  anonf^ 

If  I'  could  divine  what  the  readers  of  this  rambling  paper  woold 
most  like  to  know  about  Bokcr,  T  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could 
satisfy  their  expcctjitions  ;  but,  as  I  can  onlv  ronjfx'turc  what  findefined 
form  their  curiosity  may  assume,  I  have  to  dcjxjnd  on  the  whim  of  the 
moment  in  which  I  am  writing.  I  purpose  to  keep  Boker  in  the  fore- 
groond,  to  pat  myself  as  fiur  as  possible  in  the  faackgroaod,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  no  scandal  about  Qneen  Elizabeth.  If  I  have  not  already 
said,  let  me  say  now  that  in  roadin-j-  tho old  letter^',  tfir*  penmanship 
of  which  is  beginning  to  fade,  1  am  reminded  of  many  things  which  I 
had  utterly  for^tten, — some  of  them  sad  ones, — and  tliat  they  give 
me  as  muoh  pain  as  pleasove.  They  are  filled  with  kind  allusions  to 
onr  common  friends,  the  kindest  of  which-^-tiie  benedictions,  I  may 
aay — arc  showere<l  upon  Taylor.  There  is  one  under  the  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1851  :  "Poor  Bayard  !  he  passe^l  the  l)ctter  part  of  a  night 
with  tne.  You  know,  from  your  own  feelings,  how  I  must  have  felt. 
A  huudred  times  I  was  near  bursting  into  tears,  but  smothered  my 
grief  for  his  sake,  and  did  what  I  could  to  cheer  him.  Noble,  nobte 
fellow,  how  bravely  he  looks  his  great  calamity  in  the  face!  what  a 
lesson  he  has  taufrht  my  weakness!  With  wlint  a  lioly  rcsignafion  he 
looks  back  on  his  broken  destiny,  and  with  what  a  calm  front  he  looks 
into  his  blank  ftiturei"  Boker  then  proceeded  to  ask  rae  what  I 
tboo^t  of  a  projected  poem  of  some  length  which  Taylor  had  recently 
l>egun,  and  a  portion  of  which  he  had  repeated  to  him,  greatly  to  his 
dd^ht  His  generosity  was  greater  tlian  mine,  for  I  did  not  like  the 
poem,  of  which  I  had  heard  more  than  he,  and  liav*'  never  hf^m  able  to 
like  it  .sji^f'f^,  believing,  as  1  do,  tliat  the  greatness  of  a  poet  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  his  compositions.  But  Boker  liked  long 
poems,  or  thought  he  did,  partksalarly  when  Taylor  was  the  author  of 
the  poems.  He  tried  to  stimulate  me  to  the  writing  of  epics,  but  I  was 
t(>o  \\r}]  nctjuainted  with  my  own  limitations  to  lutike  the  attempt. 
But  argue  he  would,  in  and  out  of  season,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
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this  passage  in  the  same  letter :  "This  waiting  for  the  Muse  is  a  mis- 
take,— altogetlier  a  mistake.  You  must  go  to  her.  True,  tlicre  are 
times  when  do  poet  oan  write ;  but  how  sre  jroo  to  know  of  jonr  an- 
fdroductive  aeaaone  withoat  a  fair  trial  ?  Read  used  to  tell  a  story  of 
some  Yanknn  poet  who  resolve<l  to  wait  for  an  impulse  from  the  Muse: 
he  waiteci  thtrtv  years,  and  at  tlie  cm  I  of  that  time  conchided  himself 
uo  poet,  although  his  youthful  gave  promise  of  great  thtugs. 

That  man,  perlmpfs  wanted  but  industry  to  make  him  immortal.  I 
hold  that  tnow  is  a  labor  OHineotod  with  all  great  literary  achieve- 
mwts,  sufficient  to  drive  any  but  a  man  of  genius  stark  mad.  This 
the  world  will  never  believe.  It  has  an  idea  that  poets  write  as  birds 
sing,  and  it  is  this  ven'  false  idea  which  robs  us  of  half  our  honors. 
Were  poetry  forged  upon  the  anvil,  cut  out  with  the  axe,  or  spun  in 
the  miU,  my  heaven,  how  men  would  wonder  at  the  ptooeoi  I  What 
power,  what  toil,  what  ingenuity!" 

That  I  critidsed  Boker's  verse  with  great  frankness,  and  that  he 
submitted  to  mv  criticisnis  with  exemplary  patience,  is  evident  in  a 
later  letter  (March  22,  1851),  in  wbicli  he  denial  that  he  had  borroweti 
the  idea  of  a  poem  that  he  had  recently  sent  me  I  have  a  cottage") 
from  a  similar  poem  by  Leigh  Hant("Oor  Cottage"),  and  dcfendea 
many  of  his  readings  to  whioh  I  had  objected.  It  was  a  comical  poem, 
of  a  kind,  T  fancy,  that  never  obtainwl  currency  among  the  smgers 
of  New  England ;  but  whatever  salt  it  pos.<o-w*ed  while  this  itjohoate 
praise  of  rustic  life  and  surroundings  was  contiiicd  within  the  privacy 
of  mannsoript,  evaporated  when  it  a]»eand  in  print  There  is  but 
little  to  chooee  between  the  poems  of  Hnnt  andBoker,  for  both  an 
fresh,  unstudied,  and  beaatifuL 

Philadelphia  at  this  time  was  the  literary  r^-ntre  of  the  country, 
— the  ceniiv,  at  any  rate,  around  which  our  periodical  literature  le- 
volved  in  sucii  planetary  spheres  as  Qraham's  Mmasinef  Sari^tin's 
Magamm^  €hde/a  Xady'«  JBook^  and  Pdenon's  iMSfogme,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  belt  of  asteroids.  Boker  discussed  the  propeUing 
spirits  by  whom  these  bodies  were  guided,  or  misguided,  and  gave  me 
the  advice  of  which  I  was  often  in  newl.  1  was  infornnxl  (April  26) 
that  one  of  these  gentle  creatures  bad  not  been  able  for  a  year  to  make 
his  magazine  either  a  credit  to  himself  or  a  satisfiuition  to  its  oon^b- 
utora,  the  manager  of  the  oODcem  having  resolved  to  make  the  most 
money  at  the  smallest  outlay, — a  mode  of  proceeding  whioh  poshed 
aside  all  articles  of  real  value  to  give  place  to  the  gratuitotis  nonsense 
with  which  a.'ipiring  school-boys  deluge  the  mail-bags  of  magazines. 
There  was  but  one  exception.  '■^  Graham  is  our  only  stand-by  in  these 
evil  times.  He  is  a  man  with  a  big  soal,  and  a  gentleman ;  bnt  his 
liberality,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  support  an  author.  AJas  I  alas  I  Dick, 
is  it  not  sad  that  an  American  author  cannot  live  by  magazine-writing? 
And  this  is  wholly  owing  to  the  want  of  an  international  copyright  law. 
Of  course  it  is  little  to  me  whether  magajsine-writers  get  paid  or  not; 
but  it  is  much  to  you  and  to  a  thousand  others.  Therefore  I  should 
be  doing  yon  and  ine  thousand  others  the  rankest  injustice  if  I  did  not 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  my  poems ;  for  as  my  works 
rise  in  valne^  so  most  all  ouws  of  a  like  kind.  Tliis  principle  is  true 
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in  all  cases;  and  therefore  nny  Tvnter  who  does  not  demand  the  be^t 
price  for  his  articles  is  a  traitor  to  his  cl.iss."  Taylor  had  lately  spent 
a  whole  night  with  him,  und  they  had  had  gloriouis  talk  over  two 
bottleB  of  nd  Boideanx.  He  read  '  Love  and  Solitode*  to  me.  Is  it 
not  beautiful  ?  How  his  sorrows  have  devdoped  his  poetical  powers, 
but  at  what  a  fearful  expense !  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  have  any  more  of  those  heartv  full-life  lyrics  of  his  mrly  days 
acrtiin.  As  far  as  }>oetry  may  go,  this  Ls  not  to  be  regretted  ;  for  he 
hais  gaineti  a  power  which  nothing  but  grief  can  give, — a  power  which 
dwarfi  his  early  produotions  and  points  to  the  giants  that  are  to  oome; 
bat  at  what  a  ooet  of  worldly  happiueas  I"  Tbeie  was  once  an  ill- 
natured  tradition,  which  I  fear  is  still  extant,  that  poets  are  not  in  tlie 
habit  of  praising:  r^ne  atmther;  but  I  coiild  never  bring  myself  to 
aooept  it,  ibr  personally  1  knew  (and  know)  l>etter. 

In  his  next  letter  (April  26),  which  fiiied  tseveu  closely-written 
pagesi  Boker  oritidaed  my  £nglish  with  the  severity  that  it  needed, 
and,  holding  the  art  whidi  I  was  trying  to  practise  at  a  high  rate,  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  poetry  and  poets  in  eloquent  words :  "  We 
count  iho  nivrlads  of  men  that  are  and  have  been,  hv  millions ;  we 
eoinit  the  jxjets,  as  we  pick  out  planets  among  the  stars,  singly  and 
iar  apart.  Ay,  a<ld  them  ail  together,  and  how  very  scanty  is  the 
nnmber  among  ail  the  sons  of  men  I  What  a  wonderful,  what  a  holy 
gift  is  this  Poetry  I  how  should  it  not  be  prized,  how  should  it  not  be 
cultivated  With  such  an  ideal  as  this  before  his  mind ,  Boker  regretted 
his  devotion  to  dramatic  verse  as  keenly  as  the  Master  regretted  tlio 
fortune  that  had  made  him  a  player.  1  will  not  insult  the  recollection 
of  any  Shakespearian  by  enumerating  the  Sonnet  in  which  our  ever- 
living  poet  uttered  his  complaint  against  the  guilty  goddess  of  his 
harmM  deeds  that  did  not  provide  for  his  life  better  than  with  pnUle 
means  and  public  manneis.  The  Master  loved  not  his  art 

nience  oomes  it  iSbnt  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  iihnost  tlimi mv  nature  m  subdued 
To  what  it  works  ia,  hke  the  dyer's  band. 

I  should  like  to  follow  the  train  of  Boker's  thought  in  the  rest  of 
this  earnest  letter,  hut,  as  it  was  written  for  my  eyes  alone,  i  dare  not 
do  so;  for  in  cases  of  this  kind  wishes  are  always  prohibitions. 

The  more  I  read  these  old  letters  of  Boker's  the  more  I  feel  what 
they  mnst  have  been  to  me  in  my  poetical  nonage,  beoanse  I  had  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Mv  eyes  were  thick-sighted,  and  I  was 
doubtful  about  such  powers  as  I  had.  "  Your  last  letter  to  me^*'  he 
wrote  (May  21,  1852),  "is  full  of  nlma'^t  unanswerable  (questions.  I 
iiiidrTstand  perfectly  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  was  written  ;  for  I, 
too,  iiave  sutfered  as  you  are  now  sufiering ;  I,  too,  have  endeavored  to 
find  some  test,  by  the  appUoadon  of  whi(£  I  might  determine  the  exaet 
amount  of  poetry  exisUog  in  any  given  number  of  wcids,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  chemist  determines  t^e  quantity  of  salt  in  so  many  drops-  of 
8^- water.  My  efforts,  like  yours,  were  designed  for  my  own  repose, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ^shajuiiij:  mv  future  life  by  their  result.  Mixed 
with  these  motives  was  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  kuow  the  precise 
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nature  of  poetry, — scientifically,  I  mean^ — and  to  be  able  to  define  that 
which  has  tripped  up  the  imderBtandings  of  the  greatest  inteUeots  that 
ever  exiatod.  For  I  defy  yoa  to  five  a  aatia&ctory  definition  of  the 
word  'poetiy/  from  Plato  to  CoMridg&-K>ne,  I  mean,  which  will 

answer  every  objection.  I  write  as  if  Ukis  state  of  minrl  were  pa.«:t  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  fact."  I  pass  over  a  p^)rtion  of  this  letter,  as  too 
personal  for  revelation  even  at  this  late  da^,  and  pick  up  the  clue 
that  has  been  dropped  in  die  labyrinlih  of  things  poetical :  ''Ton  ask 
me  if  poetry  is  tlunigbt.  I  tfaink  not ;  but  thought  is  an  esBential  ele- 
ment in  poetry«  Let  me  explain.  Thought  is  to  poetry  what  the 
bones  are  to  the  body, — the  thing  that,  though  invisible,  and  not  to  be 
seen  without  dissection,  the  whole  structure  rests  upon.  Thought  and 
design  are  oue ;  viz.,  the  combination  of  a  number  of  elements  to  pro- 
dnoe  a  given  effect.  Witbont  tbis  design  (even  though  it  be  a  wiefced  ^ 
one)  all  the  fiowera  of  the  fane^  wither ;  but  plant  them  in  it|  and  they ' 
take  root  and  grow  forever.  To  settle  thi«  m^.tter,  yon  have  only  to 
look  over  the  lives  of  immortal  poots  :  who  are  they,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  their  poetry  ?  Pray  exaniiue  for  yi)ur6elf.  You  ask  if 
thought  is  not  better  exprassed  in'  prose.  Bead  E&akespeare,  the 
sieateBt  thinker  among  men,  in  a  French  transUtion»  and  yon  will 
Lxnr.  Then  you  ask  if  poeUcal  thongbt  may  not  be  Cfproooed  in 
prose.  I  answer,  y(^,  when  n  statue  or  a  picture  may  be  expre«'^od  in 
prose.  You  may  describe  a  picture  in  prose,  or  you  may  tletocnbe  a 
poem  in  piosKi,  but  you  cauuot  write  one.  Poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  mnsic  are  diffisrent  forms  far  expressing  the  same  fiumly  of  ideas, 
each  art  gathering  aroond  it  such  members  of  the  family  as  are  best 
adapted  to  its  pnrpose.s.  What  is  more  disgusting  than  *  poetical 
prose'  ?  It  pnxiuct^  the  same  efifect  U|K)n  me  as  n  wax  fi<;ure  in  the 
place  of  a  statue.  You  feel  in  reading  it  that  tiie  lurm  is  wrong,  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  you  are  told  that  the  words  are  the  common  elements 
of  both.  BesideS)  yoa  will  always  find  that  the  writer  introdooes  some 
kind  of  a  cadence,  fay  which  be  in  a  measure  imitates  the  natural 
rhytlini  of  ^'■ciinme  poetry.  With  me  the  clieat  never  answers;  I  feel 
the  whole  thin^:  to  be  sham,  awl  despise  it  as  such.  No  true  ]>oet  would 
write  *  poetical  pro^e,'  and  no  laise  one  can  express  in  this  hybri(i  form 
of  expression  that  which  the  poet  expresses  in  nis  vane.'* 

I  nave  made  Ilheral  extracts  from  these  letters,  in  order  to  show  the 
serious  nature  of  Boker^s  poetical  studies,  and  in  the  hope,  perhaps, 
that  what  he  wrote  in  my  behoof,  and  for  my  n^proof,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  the  preaeat  race  of  American  singers.  Like  ewrv  true 
poet,  he  was  a  critic,  and  was  as  severe  with  himself  as  wiili  others. 
It  was  in  bis  tempenunent  to  be  prolific,  and  to  write  rapidly, — at 
"  great  heats,''  as  some  one  said  of  Shakespeare.  Going  on  with  these 
fading  epistles,  I  am  amazed  at  his  celerity  in  composition.  Under  the 
date  of  October  12,  1852,  he  wrote,  "  I  have  a  play,  'T!ie  Widow's 
Marriage,'  which  has  been  accepted  by  Marshall.  But  now  comes  the 
trouble.  He  has  no  one,  nor,  for  anght  I  can  see,  will  he  have  one, 
who  can  fill  the  r&e  of  the  principal  character.  A  woman  was  engaged 
for  the  purpose ;  bat  on  trial  she  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
part.   This  is  the  present  condition  of  my  play :  if  it  should  change  I 
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will  kft  yoa  know."  I  moat  have  written  some  theatrical  chat  in  n 
letter  to  which  this  was  an  answer,  for  he  adds,  ''I  will  think  over 
what  von  my  of  the  *  Broadway*  and  the  *  Lvoeum  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  miscljief  is  done ;  for  I  am  under  a  partial  engag:ement  to 
Marshall  which  includes  all  his  theatres.  Of  course,  if  he  could  not 
e^ive  me  a  proper  repreaentation^  I  ahonld  have  the  rieht  to  demor/' 
Whether  "  The  Widow'a  Maniage^  was  ever  pntducea  I  know  not, 
but  I  should  say  not,  for  the  part  of  the  principal  character.  Lady 
Go]d«»traw,  is  one  which  no  actrefw  whom  I  remember  could  have^lled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  creator.  'J'ln'  tanlt  of  this  comedy  {vie  ]\uUce) 
is  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  played  uu  a  luuderu  stage.  It  ougiil  to 
have  been  written  for  antiquity  two  hundred  yean  agOb 

The  extraordinary  speed  of  our  dramatist  waa  manifeeted  in  hia 
next  letter,  which  was  dated  November  14  :  "As  you  say,  I — ^prolifio 
I — have  just  finished  a  trn<j;edy,  entitled  *  lyconor  de  Guzman.  Her 
history  you  will  find  in  Spauish  Chronicles  relating  to  tiie  relp^ns  of 
Alfonso  XII.  of  Castile  and  his  sou,  Peter  the  Cruel.  Tiiere  are  uo 
BOoh  suljects  for  hietorical  tn^iedy  on  earth  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Spauisli  history  of  that  poriod.  I  am  so  much  in  love  with  it  tliat  I 
design  following  up  'Leonor  de  Guzman'  by  'Don  Pedro.*  The 
present  tragedy,  acoordino;  to  the  judgment  of  Leland,  is  the  very  l>est 
play  I  have  written,  l)olli  for  the  closet  and  the  stage.  Perhaps  i  am 
too  ready  to  agi'ee  wiiii  himj  but  long  before  he  said  it  I  had  formed  the 
aame  judgment" 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (Jannaiy  12, 
1863^  Boker  informed  me  that  "Leonor  de  Guzman"  would  be  pro- 
duced in  about  two  months  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  nnd  that  be 
was  doubtful  of  its  success,  for  they  had  no  one  wlio  could  L>egin  to  fill 
the  r6U  of  the  heroine.  "  Th^tricals  are  in  a  fine  state  in  this  country ; 
eveiy  indncement  is  ofihied  to  me  to  bum  my  plave  as  ihat  aa  I  wnte 
them.  Yet  what  can  I  do?  If  I  print  my  plays,  the  aotors  take 
them  up,  butcher,  alter,  and  play  them,  without  giving  me  so  much 
as  a  liand  in  my  own  damnation.  This  is  something  beyond  even 
heavenly  rigor;  au<l  so  I  ])roeecd  to  my  own  d^truction,  witli  the 
proud  consciousness  that,  al  all  events,  it  is  my  own  act.  A  propos, 
nave  70a  ever  read  the  Eocliah  acting  copy  of  my  *  Calaynoe'?  A  vUer 
liking  waa  never  concocted  from  like  materiala.  The  alterations  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  brother  dramatists  are  a  joke  to  it.  I  can  imagine 
no  better  fun  than  for  a  (disinterested  cynic  to  sit  down  and  compare 
the  acting  cop^  with  the  original."  Never  having  written  a  play 
myself,  and  being  fully  determined  never  to  write  a  play,  I  wondered 
at  BokePa  pernstenoe,  which,  however,  I  oonld  not  but  admire,  it  waa 
ao  characteristic  of  bis  stubborn  Dutch  courage.  There  waa  no  such 
word  as  fail  in  his  bright  lexicon,  whwein  failure  was  hammered  into 
success.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn,  therefore,  as  I  did,  before  two 
months  were  past  (March  3),  that  he  had  a  new  tragedy  on  the  anviL 
"  You  will  laugh  at  this/'  be  wrote,  "  but  the  tiling  is  so.  '  Francesca  da 
Rimini'  ia  the  tide.  Of  ooorae  3ron  know  the  atofj,— eveij  one  doea ; 
but  you,  nor  any  one  elae^  do  not  know  it  aa  I  have  treated  it.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  anooeBaful  iaaoe  of  thia  new  attempt  I  "  ~ 
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all  (lay,  and  write  all  nii^ht.  This  is  one  of  my  peculiarities,  by  the  bye  : 
A  iiuiSjeot  seizes  lae  soul  aud  body,  wbicii  acuuuats  for  the  rapidity  of 
my  ezeootioii.  Mj  ma06  reaerabieB  a  whirlwind :  she  ontobeB  me  ap, 
hunks  me  along,  and  drops  me  all  breathless  at  the  end  of  her  carc^er/' 
The  great  beats  at  which  Lear"  and  Julius  Caasar"  were  probably 
written,  at  which  we  know  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  was  written, 
aud  at  wiiich  "A  Blot  in  the  'iScutcheon"  is  said  to  have  Ix^eu  written, 
were  inherent  in  the  dramatic  genius  of  Boker,  from  whom,  at  the  end 
of  nineteen  days,  I  received  another  letter,  whioh  I  found  very  interest- 
ing: ''Now  that  'Francesca  da  Rimini'  is  done, — all  but  the  polish- 
iiiL',— I  have  time  to  look  around  and  see  how  I  have  Iwn  neglecting 
my  triends  during  my  state  of  *poss^iou.'  Of  eours<'  yon  wish  to 
know  my  opinion  of  the  bantling:  I  shall  suppose  you  do,  at  all 
events.  Well,  then,  I  am  better  satisfied  with  '  Francesca  da  Rimini' 
than  wiUi  any  of  my  previous  plays.  It  is  impoasible  for  me  to  say 
what  you,  or  the  world,  will  say  of  it ;  but  if  it  do  noi  please  you  both, 
I  do  not  know  u  fmt  I  am  about.  The  play  Is  more  dramatic  than 
former  ones,  fiercer  in  its  displays  of  intense  passions,  and,  so  far  as 
mere  poetry  go^,  not  inferior,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  them.  In  tliis 
play  I  have  dared  more,  risked  more,  than  I  ever  had  courage  to  do 
before.  Ikyo,  if  it  be  not  a  great  triamph,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great 
failure.  I  doubt  whether  you  in  a  hundred  guesses  could  hit  upon  the 
manner  in  wh.i -fi  T  have  treated  the  story  T  shall  not  attempt  to 
prejudice  \  ou  re;^ar(iiiii^  the  play  j  I  would  rather  have  you  judge  for 
yourself,  eveu  if  your  decision  be  adverse.  Am  I  not  the  devU  and  all 
for  npid  oompositiont  My  speed  frightens  me,  and  makes  me  fearful 
of  the  merits  of  my  work.  Yet  on  coolly  going  over  my  work  I  find 
little  to  object  to,  either  as  to  the  main  design  or  iti  details.  I  touch 
np,  here  and  there,  but  I  do  little  more.  The  rotison  for  my  rapid 
writing  is  tliat  I  never  attempt  puttiug  \mi  to  paper  before  my  dqsign 
is  perfectly  matured.  I  never  start  with  one  idea,  trusting  to  the  glow 
of  poetical  composition  for  the  remainder.  That  will  do  in  lyrical 
poetry,  but  it  would  be  death  and  damnation  to  dramatic.  But  just 
think  of  it  I^tweoty-eight  hundred  lines  in  about  three  weeks !  To 
look  back  upon  such  labor  is  appalling  J  T^et  me  give  you  the  whole 
history  of  my  manner  of  cx)inposition  in  a  lew  words.  If  it  be  not 
interesting  to  you,  you  differ  from  me,  and  I  mistake  the  kind  of 
matters  that  interest  yon.  While  I  am  writing  I  eat  little,  I  drink 
nothing,  I  meditate  my  work,  literally,  all  day.  By  the  time  night 
arrives  I  am  in  a  highly  nervous  and  excited  state.  About  nine  o'clock 
I  begin  writing  ana  smoking,  and  I  contintie  the  two  exercises,  pari 
tKtssii,  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  I  reel  to  l)etl, 
naif  crazy  with  cigar-smoke  and  poesy,  sleep  live  hours,  and  bt^in  Lhe 
next  day  as  the  former.  Ordinarily,  X  sleep  from  seven  to  eight  noum ; 
but  when  I  am  writing,  but  five,— simply  because  I  ciumot  sleep  any 
longer  at  sach  times.  The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  life  is  that  at 
the  end  of  a  long  work  I  sink  at  once  !ik<'  a  spent  horse,  and  Iiave  not 
energy  enough  to  j>erforui  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  I  j'cd  my  health 
giving  way  under  it,  but  really  I  do  not  care.  I  am  ambitious  to 
be  numbened  among  the  martyrs.''  He  ssked  me  to  foigive  him  for 
YoL.  XLY.— 67 
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writin<j^  so  much  about  him&eit,  but  he  wanted  a  &ther  oonfeeeor^  and 
U  1  ware  not  the  mao,  where  should  he  look  ? 

Befovo  two  moothfl  were  over,  Boker  wrote  me  diat  he  bad  met  my 
finend  Dean,  a  well-known  manager  of  the  period,  who  seemed  deauoae 
to  have  a  play  for  his  daughter  Julia,  aud  to  whom  as  well  as  to  his 
family  he  was  soon  to  rent!  "  Leonor."  Early  in  the  atittiinn  (October 
9)  he  uarrated  his  (sucx'e.sa  in  Philadelphia,  aud  his  failure  in  Ix>ndon : 
**  You  need  not  be  anxious  about  *  Leonor  we  had  her  out  last  Mon- 
day, and  she  was  as  suooesBful  as  you  or  I  ootdd  hope  for.  MIbb  Sean, 
so  ^  as  her  physique  would  admit,  played  the  part  admiiablyy  and 
with  a  full  aj)[)reoiation  of  all  those  things;  which  you  t'a!Ir'<I  its  beau- 
ties. Dofla  Maria  (the  queen)  was  also  well  done;  but  Albuquerque, 
and  the  other  male  characters,  witii  the  exception  of  Dun  Pearo, 
damnably.  For  all  this,  the  tragedy  was  triumphant, — well  noticed 
by  the  press,  and  incfeasing  in  public  fiivor  np  to  its  last  night.  I  ftel 
nothing  but  gratitude  tOMrards  you  for  your  part  in  the  business,  as  it 
has  certainly  put  my  reputation  at  least  one  step  forward.  '  Leonor* 
will  be  brought  to  New  York  during  Miss  Dean's  next  engjigement 
there,  in  A'ovember  next,  if  nothing  should  happen  to  prevent  it" 
Thia  much  oooceming  the  laurels  that  he  had  gained  at  home;  and 
now  for  the  laurels  that  he  had  not  gained  ahrcMra :  I  have  read  the 
Thnet  notice  of  the  'Betrothal'  It  Is  honey  to  most  of  the  other 
newspaper  criticisms.  Sm  fur  as  I  (tin  gather  the  facts  from  private 
letters,  the  play,  to  begn  \it!i,  waa  very  badly  played:  the  English 
playwriters  had  raised  liie  hue  aud  cry  against  it  '  Ham-strin£  him ! 
slay  him!  Cut  him  downf  was  the  unlvenal  cry  of  my  'orother 
dramatists/  NcAwithsfcandhig^  and  taking  the  accounts  of  my  enemies 
for  authority,  the  play  vras  unusually  successful  with  the  audience  on 
tliat  most  trying  occasion,  the  first  night.  This  only  added  to  the  gall 
of  my  'brother  dramatists,'  and  increased  their  exhibition  of  it  in  the 
newspapers ;  so  that,  after  two  nights  of  suooesb  with  the  audience,  the 
manager  was  so  terrified  by  the  &wi  of  the  press,  and  by  furious  per- 
sonal applications,  that  he  withdrew  the  play  to  save  himselfl  I  be- 
lieve I  nave  stated  the  strict  truth ;  ergo,  the  play  still  stands  a 
monument  of  English  injustice.  Mark  yon,  it  was  not  prejudice  that 
caust^l  the  catastrophe;  it  \vm  fear  Iciit  I  should  get  a  footing  on  their 
stage,  of  which  *  Calayuus'  had  given  tliem  timely  warning/' 

If  I  have  quoted  largely  from  these  earljr  letters  of  &ker,  it  has 
been  with  the  design  of  showing  into  what  intellectual  Intimacy  oar 
acquaintance  speedily  ripened,  by  what  high  motives  he  was  actuated, 
and  what  ideals  he  steadily  hela  up  Ix^fore  himself.  I  felt  then,  and 
ieei  now,  that  his  work  was  not  understood  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
that  the  reception  which  was  accorded  to  it  was  far  short  of  its  deserts. 
He  was  the  creator  of  our  Poetic  ]>iama,  which  begnn  with  "  Odaynos^' 
and  ended  with  **  Konigsmark."  That  his  trag^es  were  capable  of 
effective  representation  was  known  to  those  d  us  who  saw  Mr.  Dav^ 
]X)rt  nn  !  Mis8  Dean  in  "  Pranc«5ca  da  Rimini"  years  ago,  and  is  known 
to  thuoe  of  us  who  liave  since  swn  Mr.  Barrett  aud  Miss  Wainwright  in 
the  same  play.  The  conception  of  his  tragedies  aud  comedies,  their 
development,  their  movemeat|  and  their  catasltophes,  are  dramatic. 
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Poetical,  they  are  not  overweighted  with  poetry ;  emotionni  ami  {>:is- 
sioiiate,  their  language  is  uaturally  figurative,  and  the  blauk  verbe 
and  £ub  as  tbe  oooaaion  demands.  One  feels  in  reading  them  that  the 
writer  had  studied  the  Elizabethan  and  Jaoobean  dramatists)  and  that 
they  harmed  as  well  as  helped  him.  If  he  could  have  forgotten  them 
and  remembcrwl  only  Ins  owrf  genius,  his  work  would  have  l>een  more 
original.  A  bora  drauiattst,  he  was  a  jrenuine  balhulisL,  as  I  could 
prove  by  ooaiimriDg  hi^i  ijuliads  with  thc^  of  Mac^ulay,  aud  a  boru 
sonneteer,  as  I  eoaKI  prove  by  comparing  his  sonnets  with  those  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Shakespeare.  To  what  extent  his  son* 
netry  was  real,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  imaginary,  I  have  never 
tried  to  deterouoe.  If  there  is  a  dark  ladjr^'  in  it,  whoever  will  may, 
find  her. 

Sndk  weie  the  nolei  ow  ooee^ored  poet  lung. 

T  seldom  or  never  read  old  letters ;  and  when  I  do,  I  am  both  old 
and  young,  SeTiex  and  Juvenhm.  With  this  little  portfolio  in  my  hand, 
I  am  twenty-five,  aud  I  am  forty-two.  Nay,  I  am  older ;  for  the 
letters  ceased  not  until  I  was  near,  or  fully,  forty-five.  Whenever  I 
glanee  at  the  portfolio  I  think  of  the  hours  and  the  days  when  Boker 
wari  my  guest  wherever  I  was  living, — in  the  crowded  streets  of  New 
York,  in  the  lonely  streets  of  Br<H)klyn,  and  again  in  the  more  crowded 
streets  of  New  York.  He  jXH^plea  all  the  rooms  that  I  have  ooeupied, 
with  my  wife,  inw  children,  my  friends, — with  Taylor,  with  Stedman, 
with  himself.  The  last  time  when  I  saw  him  was  at  the  funeral  of 
Taylor,  at  Oedaroroft,  a  little  more  than  ten  yean  ago.  We  rode  to  the 
grave,  on  a  hill-side,  and  we  rode  back  to  tbe  house.  And  now  he  has 
gone  to  the  great  majority  I 


JOY. 

YOU  would  have  said  at  onee  that  Joy  was  an  undertaker :  at  least 
you  would  have  sai<?  that  he  was  either  an  undertaker  or  a  !ow- 
coincdian ;  for  he  wore  that  lugubrious  expression  of  countenance 
habitual  with  members  of  either  profession.  Yes,  iic  was  an  under- 
taker ;  and  a  more  unhappy-looking  man  than  Joy  it  would  be  haid 
to  find.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  because  he  bad  followed  his 
dismal  calling  for  forty  years  that  he  wore  this  utterly  woe-begone  ex- 
pression, or  whether  it  was  that  a  rival  undertaker  had  set  up  a  larger 
establishment  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  than  where 
his  modest  shop  stood  in  the  simplicity  oi  ics  uupaiiited  boards.  I 
think,  however,  from  what  I  know  of  Jov^s  nature^  that  it  was  the 
li&time  he  had  spent  among  cofBus  and  bereaved  families  that  had 
given  him  his  professional  cast  of  countenance ;  for  at  one  time  he  was 
the  on!v  undertaker  in  Rwklesstown,  and  fnnerals  fl^llowpd  so  rapidly 
one  upon  another  that  he  had  no  tinje  to  assume  a  eheertul  expression 
between  them.  I  will  not  deny  that  the  advent  of  Sable,  the  New 
Yock  undertaker,  lay  upon  his  mind  like  the  sods  on  a  newly-made 
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grave )  but  it  was  not  this  alone^  for  he  was  really  a  teDder-bearted 
man. 

As  I  have  aaid,  you  would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistake  Joy's 

calling.  He  was  a  little  above  tlie  average  height  of  men,  and  his 
emnciated  fio^tire  was  always  clothcxl  in  a  suit  of  rusty  biack.  His  face 
was  beard  les8,  and  uf  a  »hruud-like  whiteness.  Even  his  pale-blue 
eves  were  almost  white.  They  may  have  been  the  color  of  Italbn 
skies  when  he  was  young,  but  he  confessed  to  me  that  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  professional  career  he  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing at  i'unorals,  and  twenty  yrnr^  of  tonrs  had  wa.shed  thf^ir  oolor  out. 
His  mouth  wa:5  large,  ami  looked  like  a  grave  when  he  openeil  it  to 
its  fullest  extent;  and  his  teeth  suggested  tombstones  upon  which 
the  storms  of  years  had  beaten,  and  which  constant  rains  liad  worn 
away.  His  cheeks,  too,  were  seamed  with  wrinkles  so  regular  in  de- 
sign that  they  ItKiked  like  the  satin  fluting  in  a  roffin-Hd.  On  tlie  top 
of  his  thin  iron-gray  hair  he  wore  a  low-crowned,  narrow-brimmed 
beaver  hat,  the  little  beaver  that  could  be  seen  above  the  wide  crape 
band  brnshed  careleesl;^  the  wrong  way.  As  he  walked  down  Mam 
Street,  with  his  hands  in  his  troosers-pockets,  his  swallow-tailed  coat 
bottoned  close  up  to  the  throat,  and  his  head  bent  so  fax  forward  as  to 
f)e  ^enrcely  visible  from  the  rear,  he  saggested  nothing  so  mnch  as  the 
figure  of  a  moving  ct)ffiu. 

Joy*8  shop  stood  on  a  side  street.  It  was  really  a  workshop,  for 
jou  stepped  directly  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  room  where,  with  bts 
own  hands,  and  those  of  his  son,  Haghie  (who  was  his  father  seen 
tbronol)  the  wrons^  end  of  an  opera-glass),  he  wronfrht  complete 
oofiins  out  of  the  rougli  hoards  that  stmwl  piiwl  tip  in  cverv  corner  of 
the  place,  and  where  the  sound  of  hammering  was  heard  all  day  long, 
and  all  night  too  in  the  busy  season.  The  Joy  home  was  in  the  rear 
of  and  above  the  shop,  and  little  Joys  grew  and  flourished  in  the  rose- 
wood and  mahogany  shavings  that  fell  from  their  father's  bench.  I 
have  even  seen  the  little  g;irls  with  long  rosewood  curls,  made  of  the 
shavings  from  a  cofiln-i)oaril,  hung  in  their  flaxen  hair.  Mrs.  Jov,  a 
thrifty  and  hard-working  woman, — as  well  she  might  be,  with  such 
a  fiimily  to  look  after, — ^''took  in"  pankiiup;  and  the  bine  and  red 
flannel  sacks  worn  so  jauntily  by  the  deoond  Street  girls  were  pinked 
with  the  same  machine  tliat  added  the  ornamentation  to  half  ^e  oofBna 
in  the  county. 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  Sable  \yas  a  very  diti'erent  place.  This 
undertaker  was  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  of  his  calling,  and 

Sousawnosogg&^tive  boanls  through  his  open  doors,  and  heara  no 
ammeriiig  of  coffin-nails.    In  the  plate^kss  window  that  looked  out 

on  ^fain  Street  was  a  large  oil-painting  in  n  black  frame,  representing 
a  wniiKiii,  hesivily  veiled,  kneeliuijf  at  a  l)ri<:;lit-crfP!i  crave  which  was 
thickly  strewn  with  wreaths  ui  immortelles  au*i  ireshly-made  bouquets. 
A  huge  am  at  the  head  of  the  grave  was  inacribed  "  In  Memoriam 
but  the  artist  had  left  out  the  name  of  the  dear  departed.  The  woman 
wa«  evidently  suffering  from  the  first  ^rief  of  widowhood,  for  she  wore 
a  veil  that  trntapletely  envclopctl  her  figure,  and  held  to  her  veiled  eyes 
a  handkerchief  that  was  nearly  all  black  border.    Beside  this  picture 
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there  n  number  of  wreatlis  of  yellow  and  white  inimortenes  in- 
scribed  "  Husband,"  "Our  Sister/'  and  anchors  and  oros>:c's  made  of 
the  same  flower.  But  what  most  excited  the  admiration  of  tho  women 
cf  Becklesstown  was  a  little  lamb  of  white  immorteUes  reposing  meekly 
on  a  purple  pillow  of  this  funereal  herb.  Inside  of  Sable's  establish- 
ment were  to  be  seen  long  rows  of  coffins  of  every  variety,  behind 
trhiss  c:i.scs.  A  little  office,  separatcnl  frora  the  main  room  by  an  in>n 
railing  which  gave  it  the  a})pcaranre  of  a  cemetery-lot,  was  oocnpietl 
by  Sable  himself,  who  sat  at  aa  ebouy  desk  with  silver-plate  handles. 

Now,  Sable  diflfered  from  Joy  in  apoeantnoe  as  much  as  bis  estab- 
lishment differed  from  Joy's.  He  had  the  same  smarl^  prosperous  look 
as  his  place  of  business.  He  was  short  and  fat,  with  a  pale  complexion 
that  no  exposure  would  bronze.  T  think  the  natural  color  of  his  hair 
was  a  light  brown,  l)ut  he  had  dyed  it  a  gIos-;y  black,  an<l  the  long 
beard  that  rested  on  his  .sputkss  shirt-lVont  was  of  the  same  <lark  hue, 
while  his  smooth-fibaven  upi)cr  lip  was  of  a  deadly  white.  Mr.  Sable's 
eyes  were  small  and  of  a  greenish  gray,  and  his  brows  were  thick  and 
overhanging,  as  though  they  would  shut  out  this  intnisive  bit  of  color 
j'roni  his  face.  TJI:e  my  iriond  Joy,  he  always  dressetl  in  black,  but 
ol'  the  newest  anci  siiiniest  broadcloth.  He  wore  a  long  frock-coat,  and 
a  low-cut  waistcoat,  decorated  with  a  watch-chain  woven  of  human 
hair,  with  a  cross  carved  in  ivory  dangling  from  It.  The  pudgy  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand  was  endroleil  by  a  huge  roonrning-ring,  reaching 
from  joint  to  joint  ;  and  he  used  this  hand  constantly  to  stroke  his 
beard,  through  the  meshes  of  which  gleamed  a  diamond  pin  set  in 
black  enamel.  The  team  of  jet-black  horses  tliat  drew  his  hearse  was 
the  admiration  of  those  middle-aged  genUemeu  who  took  their  morning 
bitters  in  Bromide's  drug-store.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  an 
old  or  honored  citizen,  the  brand-new  heane  was  decomtcd  with  nodding 
plumes,  nil  1  tho  stylinh  horses  sported  heavy  palls.  For  children  under 
ten  vcti-,  of  age,  fSable  had  a  small  white  liearsc  mounted  with  silver 
and  oruamentetl  on  the  lop  with  a  sleeping  lamb,  the  whole  drawn  by 
snow-white  ponies. 

Sable's  manner  was  all  that  could  be  asked  of  an  undertaker.  He 
had  a  feeling  tremolo  in  his  ^^ice;  but  his  expression  of  grief  was 
rather  |wrfiinctorv  than  profound.  Joy  scored  one  ngainst  him  in  IIk; 
matter  of  expression.  But  even  Joy's  countenance,  which  slionld  have 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead,  went  against  him  with  some  people. 
When  Mrs.  Davis's  husband  died,  she  sent  immediately  for  Sable ;  and 
she  told  Mrs.  Offiseeker,  the  postmaster's  wife,  who  called  to  condole 
with  her,  that  of  all  the  undertakers  she  had  ever  had  in  her  house 
(and  she  had  buried  pcveral  husbands  in  her  day)  Sable  wn'^  tho  most 
satisfactory  :  he  knew  just  what  to  say  at  the  right  moment,  and  just 
how  to  march  tiie  mourners  around  for  the  la.«*t  look  at  the  remains. 
To  begin  with,  this  ez-New-York  undertaker  had  a  double-column 
display  ''ad.,"  with  appropriate  cuts,  in  the  Datijf  Ihmderclap  (of 
which  paper  I  was  at  that  time  the  sole  reporter},  the  very  day  he  came 
to  town,  and  it  had  remnined  \horv  ever  since;  and  on  Saturday  after-" 
noons  there  was  a  I'eadiug  notice"  in  the  local  columns,  paid  for  at 
special  rates. 
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What  show  had  poor  Joy,  with  huj  httle  shop,  and  his  batLertJti  old 
uue-horse  hearse,  agaiust  the  ma^uifioeiioe  of  the  rival  establishmeut? 
He  knew  that  he  had  none,  and  in  that  meknchol  j  voioe  of  hie  he  told 
me  so  one  day,  when  I  stepped  into  his  shop  to  avoid  a  passing  shower. 

"Ftn  rrnl^  isn't  what  thev  iisH  tn  b*^,  said  he,  careful Iv  fitting  a 
S€re\v-<]rivcr  into  the  head  of  a  silver  screw.  "When  T  started  out  in 
business,  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Editor''  (he  always  called  me  "Air. 
Editor/'  in  %  sotemn,  impreanire  ^im^  iStuA  reminaed  me  of  the  com- 
mnnicatioDB  addreased  to  the  Thadetdap  and  signed  ''Vox  Popcdi'^), 
— "  when  I  started  out  in  business,  the  id^  of  people  seemed  to  be  to 
get  tljeir  dead  decently  and  quietly  buried  ;  but  nowadays  funerals  puts 
on  as  much  style  m  weddin'p,  and  an  oudertaker  is  ei]>fvto<l  to  be  as 
dre^y  as  a  head-waiter.  He  kuows  that,''  said  he,  poiuiiug  with  his 
screw-driver  in  the  direotioii  of  SabM  ettaUiafament.  bids  for 

the  fashionable  tmd^  and  he  gets  it." 

There  was  always  a  melancholy  j)leai5ure  to  me  in  a  chat  with  .Toy, 
—a  eort  of  in-the-mid8l>-of-life-we-are-in-<leuth  sensation.  ^lanv  n  mile 
have  I  ridden  with  him  in  his  old  black  wagou,  tilled  wiiii  piuc  boxes 
and  pails  of  broken  ice.  *^  You'll  find  it  pleasant  and  oool  ridin'  in 
here,  along  with  the  ice,  Mr.  Editor/'  be  would  say,  as  he  picked  me 
up  on  the  hot,  dnsfy  road.  There  was  something  vult-like  in  the 
coolness,  but  thp  old  man  Rccmed  to  enjoy  it. 

"  How's  businesa,  Joy?"  said  I  one  day,  joining  him  as  he  walked 
up  Cemetery  Lane,  with  his  hands  iu  his  pockets,  and  his  head  bent 
low,  looking  more  like  a  coffin  than  ever,  as  his  singiilar  outline  stood 
out  like  a  silhouette  ^;ainst  the  evening  sky. 

"Pretty  dull,"  he  responded,  shaking  his  head  sadly  :  "  there  don't 
seem  to  be  much  doin'  in  my  line.  I  ain't  had  but  one  fiinornl  in  a 
month,  and  that  a  four-year-old's.  It's  mighty  hard  on  a  mau  with  a 
family  like  mine." 

I  felt  for  a  moment  aa  though  my  friend  were  a  ghoul,  and  I  had 
an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  take  to  my  heels,  for  it  was  a 
ghostly  sort  of  place  that  we  were  walking  in.  But  then  I  remem- 
bered that  "  busines.s  is  business,"  and  that  a  death  simply  meant  a 
iuneral  to  Joy,  and  a  funeral  meant  bread  and  butter. 

Soon  aftor  this  conversation,  it  was  Joy's  good  fortune  to  officiate 
at  one  of  the  mcst  impoaing  funerals  that  Recklesstown  had  ever  seen* 
The  niece  of  one  of  our  wealthi^  citizens,  Colonel  Dashwoud,  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  thf^  river,  and  the  whole  town  was  thrown 
into  excitement.  Sable  eoniidently  expei  tetl  to  "  havo  the  funeral," 
and  was  completely  duiufouuded  when  he  heard  that  iL  hud  been  given 
to  Jo^.  can't  understand  Oolooel  Dashwood,"  he  complained  at 
Bromide's.  "  The  idea  of  his  walking  right  past  my  establishment 
and  giving  that  job  to  a  back-stieet  undertaker]  Why,  Joy  ain't  got 
the  first  idea  of  style." 

I  was  at  tlie  funeral  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  got  to  the  house 
befiire  the  townspeople  had  arrived.  Joy  was  there  before  me.  I 
crossed  over  to  him  on  tiptoe.  He  was  standing  by  the  coffin  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady.  "  Mr.  Editor/'  he  saldi  smfdng  his  old  hat, 
which  was  decorated  with  a  trailing  weeper,  from  his  right  hand  to  hw 
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left^  "I  waniyoQ  to  see  this  cofi^."  Invoice  was  pitched  in  a  lower 
key  than  usoal,  and  he  touched  the  padding  affectionately.  "  Just  feel 
that  ywddin*.  This  is  the  racst  cnmfortahle  coffin  I  ever  tiirnod  out  of 
my  shop.  It's  ]mt  m  easy  as  a  bed.  I/tjok  at  that  plate."  And  he 
leaned  over  and  breathed  on  the  inscription  metal  plate^  and  polished 
it  with  his  m(-oa£  ''That^s  real  silver.  The  people  have  oeen  to 
my  workshop  from  mUes  aroand  to  see  that  coffin.  It's  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw."  And  he  pollshixl  the  liand!a<?  as  he  had 
polishw!  the  plate.  "The  handles  is  real,  too, — solid  silver.  Colonel 
Dash  wood  says  to  roe,  *  Joy/  says  he, '  spare  no  expense  in  this  matter 
and  I  hain't  spared  none.'* 

At  last  the  people  began  to  arrive  in  lurf^  numbers.  The  room 
was  fillfldi  and  the  deigyman  had  come.  I  retired  with  Joy  to  a  quiet 
corner,  where  unobserved  I  could  take  notes  of  the  address.  the 
clergyman  finished  his  solemn  remarks,  and  was  al>'»nf  lift  up  his 
voice  in  prayer,  Joy  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered  from 
behind  his  hat,~ 

"Do  yon  see  that  gray-haired  gentleman  sitting  next  to  Kitty 
Dash  wood?" 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indiaitcd,  and  saw  a  fine-looking  "  g^eiitleman 
of  the  old  school,"  with  hi-?  white  hairs  bowed  over  his  goid-headed  cane. 

**  Yes,  i  see  him,"  I  replied. 
That's  the  grandfather  of  the  corpse,"  said  Joy,  in  his  hollow  voice. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  mr  this  event,  as  I  was  coming 
through  the  f^ate  in  fiont  of  old  Judge  Van  Law's  elegant  residence,  I 
paw  »Joy  shufflin;;:  up  and  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
lookiuH"  Bmlier  and  more  woe-liegone  than  ever.  T  crossed  over  and 
toudiod  him  on  the  shoulder.    He  turned  slowly  around, 

**  Ohf  Ws  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Editor  ?  I  saw  you  go  in  over  there,  and 
IVe  been  waiting  for  yon  to  come  out  Old  Mrs.  Van  Law  has 
always  been  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  ouoommon  kind  to  mother. 
She  was  very  good  to  us  last  winter  when  times  was  liard,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  have  done  witliout  herf  and  the  old  man 
mopped  the  comer  of  his  right  eye  with  the  end  of  his  neckcloth.  "  I 
heard  how  ill  she  was,''  he  continued,  "and  tiiat  she  was  not  expected 
to  live  through  the  night ;  but  X  didn't  like  to  stop  at  the  house  and  ask 
after  her  myself,  for       people  would  say  I  was  lookin'  for  a  job." 

I  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  the  man's  position,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  him  that  Mrs.  Van  Law  baa  passed  a  fairly  com- 
fortable night. 

''I  thank  you,"  said  Joy,  **Toq  know  I  am  somehow  out  off 
from  asking  after  my  friends." 

The  kKNii  elections  came  on  about  tbb  time,  and  I  was  very  busy 

reporting  mass-meetinw<i,  etc.  Every  man  in  Rry^klesstown  who  could 
address  an  audience  was  callod  upon  at  this  time,  for  the  contt'st  was 
an  exciting  one,  and  each  side  did  its  utmost.  A  mayor  was  to  be 
elected,  and  the  Repiblicans  had  put  up  Sable  as  their  candidate. 
How  in  the  wwld  this  wily  undertaker  numaged  his  canis  to  this  end» 
even  his  supporters  were  puzzled  to  know.  Judge  Van  Law  was  the 
Democratio  nominee.  Becklesstown  had  a  large  i)emocnitic  majority, 
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and,  even  if  it  bad  not  had,  Sable's  chances  would  have  been  slim 
against  %o  popular  a  man  as  Van  Law.  He  fought  hard,  however,  and 
spent  his  motiey  freely,  though  to  no  purpoae.^  Judge  Van  Ltw  wu 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.   The  night  of  his  eleotioo  was 

a  memorable  one.  The  Recklesstown  Rangers  turned  out  in  fine  uni- 
form, with  blazinfj  torchfs,  headed  by  the  Recklesstown  Brn-^«  Bnn<l,  and 
followed  by  the  Young  Muu's  BmtherhtxMl  of  Free  and  Independent 
Voters  in  brand-uew  capes  and  glazcnl  caps  (presented  to  them  before 
the  election  by  Mr.  Sable).  The  new  mayor  was  serenaded,  and  made 
a  speech  from  \xm  front  piazza.  Whom  should  I  see  on  the  piazsa, 
shaking  the  saooessful  candidate  by  the  hand,  and  saying  that  it  was 
"no  nse  crying  ov'-r  •^pilt  milk,"  but  Sable  himself?  Whnt  (lid 
tins  mean?  A  moment's  reHection,  and  I  retnembere<i  that  Mrs, 
Yaii  L#aw,  though  grcaitly  iiuprovecl,  waii  not  yet  pronounced  out  of 
danger. 

With  80  much  of  an  exciting  nature  going  on,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

I  had  not  seen  Joy  in  several  weeks,  for  he  was  never  around  on  polit- 
ical occasions.  After  the  town  had  settled  down  to  its  wonted  miiet, 
I  walketl  around  to  Cliureh  Street  one  afternoon  and  stopjxxl  at  Joy's 
shop.  I  heard  no  bounds  of  hammering  or  planing  as  I  a[)pruached. 
The  street  was  dlent,  and  the  blinds  of  the  litde  shop  were  up.  I  tried 
the  door.  It  was  fastened.  "What  does  this  mean?''  I  wondered, 
but  satisfied  myself  by  thinkinjz;  that  my  old  friend  had  gone  out  with 
his  wagon.  I  went  aiDund  through  the  little  yard,  iiowever,  finfl 
knocked  at  the  back  door.  After  brief  waiting,  I  heard  iootsteps 
slowly  descending  the  stairs,  and  at  last  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs* 
Joy,  whose  ^es  wm  redder  than  nsoal.  The  moment  she  saw  me^ 
het  tears,  which  had  apparently  been  restrained  only  by  a  gieat  effort^ 
streamed  down  her  face,  and  it  took  both  hands  and  her  apron  to  diy 
them.  I  was  thorDiiL^bly  surprised,  and  could  only  say,— 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Joy,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Alas,  sir,"  said  she,  when  she  could  command  her  voice, fiither 
is  took  down  very  low,  and  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  get  well  again. 

He's  had  a  powerful  bad  cough  all  summer^  and  two  weeks  ago  at  Mrs. 
Squires's  fitipn!  hf>  stoofl  at  the  grave  a  whole  half-hour,  his  hat  in 
his  liand  and  thg  ruin  beatin'  down  on  his  head,  while  Dr.  Endless 
made  a  prayer.  Then  he  sent  Uugiiie  and  the  two  girls  home  on  the 
hearse,  for  /ear  they'd  get  their  feet  wet,  and  and  walked  down  Ceme- 
tery Lane  with  the  water  soakin'  up  throueh  the  soda,  and  him  with 
prunella  shoes  on.  From  that  day  bis  coo^  got  wufis,  and  took  such 
a  tight  hold  on  him  that  the  doctnr  says  he's  as  good  as  gone."  And 
here  the  poor  woman  broke  down  again. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  sympatliy  in  a  few  commonplace  words 
that  seemed  to  cheer  her  np  a  little,  and  oegged  her  to  let  me  know  if 
there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  her  husband.  She  said  there  was 
nothing  now,  though  she  didn't  know  but  that  there  might  be  l>efore 
long,  if  he  did  not  get  any  better.  I  bade  her  good-day,  and  she 
hurrie<l  up  stairs  to  wait  on  the  invalid,  whose  hollow  cough  reached 
my  ears  as  I  walked  down  the  street. 

I  was  quite  late  at  the  office  that  evening,  pre^mring  "  copy"  fiir  the 
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printers  to  begin  on  in  the  morning ;  for  the  Thunderclap  wa.«  art  after- 
noon paper.    Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  I  took  up  ray  hat  ami  a  roll 
of  papers,  and  was  just  tarnii^^  ont  the  gas,  T?lien  Hughie  Joy,  pale  ^ 
and  breathless,  came  up  the  stairs. 

"Why,  Hughie,"  said  I,  "what's  the  matter?    Your  father  is 

not  "  bnt  ]:K>fore  I  could  finish  the  sentenoe,  be  gasped  outy  trying 

to  suppress  his  sobs, — 

"Father's  'most  gone,  sir,  and  he  sent  me  after  you :  please  come 
quiek,  or  yon  may  be  too  late." 

We  list  the  office  and  went  down  the  stain  together,  Hughie  run- 
ning to  keep  up  with  my  long  strides.  When  we  arrived  at  the  house, 
all  was  darkness  down-staire,  but  a  light  came  through  the  small,  cur- 
tained window  over  tiie  shop.  The  front  door  was  unfastened,  and 
Hughie,  taking  mv  hand,  guided  me  slowly  up  the  imitow  stairway 
that  led  to  his  Other's  bedroom.  A  koneene  lamp  burning  on  the 
mantel-shelf  threw  n  dim  yellow  light  over  the  room,  nud  I  discovered 
tile  two  little  trirls  orouehetl  in  a  corner,  their  rosy  cheeks  biaiiche<l 
with  an  nnkuowu  terror;  and  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  betl,  with  one 
of  the  undertaker's  large,  bony  hands  in  hers,  was  Mrs.  Joy.  He, 
poor  man,  was  lying  on  his  nooe-too-eoft  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
and  looking  more  like  a  corpse  now  than  a  coffin.  The  place  was  as 
still  as  deatli,  and  our  entrance  had  been  so  noiseless  that  I  supposed 
no  one  was  aware  of  our  presence.  But  I  was  mistaken.  Joy  had 
seen  us  with  his  dying  eyes. 

^  I  was  waitiii'  for  yoU|  Mr.  ESditor.   Now  youVe  eome,  I  can  die 
in  peace," 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Joy  ?"  said  I,  pressing  his  disenj^iged 
band,  while  Hughie  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  his  mothers  feet. 

'*  You  can  do  a  great  deal  for  me.  Mr.  Editor,    1  want  you  to 
promise  me  something,  and  then  I'll  go." 

** I  will  promise  anjrthiDg,  and  gladly,  my  old  friend,''  aaid  I. 
I  don't  want  Hughie  to  be  an  ondertaker,"  said  h^  slowly  and 
laboriously,  laying  his  band  on  the  boy's  head.  "There  was  a  time 
when  I  would  rather  have  had  liim  carryin'  on  his  father's  trade  than 
any  other,  but  I've  changed  my  mind.  There  is  too  mucii  fashion  in 
the  business  for  a  steody-goin'  man  to  fbller  it  with  success.  I  wsat 
mother,  hers,  to  ssll  out  the  fixin's  down-ntairs  when  I'm  gone,  and 
she  can  keep  a  s'lcct  school  in  the  old  shop,  for  mother's  got  a  good 
deal  of  book  larn in',  though  you  mis^bt  not  have  tbniiidit  it;  and  I 
want  Hughie  to  be  a  printer.  He's  tburtccu  years  old  come  February, 
and  a  handy  lad.  Will  you  promise  to  get  him  a  place  in  your  office, 
and  let  me  die  iu  peace,  as  loouldn't  it  I  thought  be  was  growin'  up 
an  ondertakerf  said  h^  luing  up  from  his  pillows. 

I  gave  an  easer  promise,  which  reassured  tlie  old  man,  who  sank 
back  again,  and  cIosM  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  lay  so  still  that  1 
thought  be  had  passed  quietly  away.  While  I  was  wondering  wiiat 
was  Uie  best  thing  to  be  done,  be  moved  his  Hps  feebly. 

"  Hughie,  my  boy,"  said  he, "  we've  got  that  show-case  ooffin  down- 
stairs, haven't  we, — the  one  with  the  plated  handles?" 

"  Noy  &ther/'  said  the  boy.     Don't  yon  remember  I  told  you  we 
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8old  it  I:l <L  wrrk  to  Deacou  Starr?  It  w«s  the  onlj  one  in  town  that 
was  bi^  enough  for  his  wife." 

^*  Not  a  coffin  in  the  shop  1"  said  the  dying  man,  linng  up  suddenlv 
in  hia  bed,   **  Not  a  ooffin  in  the  shop  I   Then  I  have  ^ven  Sable  

Hp  could  f?p«ik  no  more.  Htigliio  uttered  a  quick  sob,  the  little 
girls  crouched  ch>ser  together,  and  Mr*!.  Joy  silently  slipped  from  the 
bedside  and  stopped  ilie  clock  that,  was  ticking  on  the  ^iel£ 


HIS  STARLIGHT. 

YOU,  who  aft  my  elbow  ait^ 
By  whose  eyes  my  lines  tie  lit. 

How  shall  any  poet's  pt:n 

Go  amiss  or  falter  wheu 

Btan  like  these  shine  out  above^ — 

Beacons  kindled  there  by  love,— 

Lighting  up  the  paths  below 

Where  he  wandem  to  and  &o? 

Is  it  strange  the  rhymes  should  kiss 
Undor  snob  a  spell  as  this  ? 
They  but  mimic  those,  my  sweet, 
Who  of  old  were  wont  to  meet,— 
Meet  and  linger  at  the  bars 
Making  love  beneath  the  stars : 
Wft  ouiaelves  wen  happy  rhymes 
In  those  dear,  betrothal  times. 

Take  this  Ivn'c:  evprv  line 
But  refli  ctri  tiie  stars  tiiat  shme 
O'er  my  shoulder  telling  me 
Of  my  sweetheart^s  oonsfcancy ; 
And  if  any  word  appear 
Vague  or  nee<lless,  say  yon,  Hen 

Weill  a  cloud  anrofift  ki^  nicies; 

This  U  w/iere  iU  shadow  Ue», 

Bat  if  any  tnm  of  phrase 
Tonpt  your  lips  to  lisp  its  praise, 
Know  you  there  the  j>oet  «\ught 
From  your  eyes  the  graceful  thought; 
All  the  merits  of  his  soug 
To  those  ooostaat  stars  bdong, — 
To  those  tendw  eyes  that  brim 
Foil  with  love  to  gladden  him ! 
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FICTION  FOB  THE  FEOFLK 

A 8  it  is  iudisputablv  true  that  many  weekly  newspapers  rclv  laigely 
for  tlieir  popularity  upon  fiotkMi,  and  as,  moreover,  both  the 
writers  and  na&n  of  fiction  are  nraltiplyiD^  apaoe,  a  few  facts  and 
theories  drawn  and  deduced  from  actual  expenenoe  may  not  be  without 

intereflt,  and  pf^rlmps  w)mo  '^Htrlit  ntilitv.  The  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  type  blujuid  not  rest  lightly  upon  the  slioulderv^  of  the  writer  of  serial 
fiction.  The  little  immorality"  which  one  wuii-kuowu  purveyor  of" 
this  class  of  work  is  said  to  have  deemed  an  essential  element  of  soooeaB 
isy  aooording  to  my  own  CEperience^  quite  the  reverse,  as  well  as  imposing 
a  responsibility  upon  the  author  not  to  be  recklessly  incurred.  The 
injSuenoe  of  a  story  read  perhaps  by  half  a  million  periple,  while  the 
judgment  is  yet  green  and  tlie  emotions  are  easily  excitol,  may  be  both 
immediate  and  enduring,  for  evil  or  for  good,  and  the  little  immo- 
lalitjr"  may  conodvably  develop  in  time  into  a  veritable  upas-tree, 
blighting  all  upon  whom  its  shadow  falls.  Not,  I  imagine,  that  Mr. 
TiHotr-on  meant  that  an  immoral  tendency  was  either  desirable  or  toler- 
able, and  it  cannot  l>e  too  strongly  insisted  upon  by  writers  of  fiction, 
alike  in  their  own  justification  if  needs  be  and  in  the  interests  of  an 
imlbfeteied  liteeaton^  that  it  Is  tendem^,  and  not  inddent,  which  deter- 
mines the  motality  or  immoiality  of  a  story.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  because  a  story  contains  nothing  calcnlated  to  call  up  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  Mr,  Podanap's  "  youi^  person"  it  is  netxissarily 
moral  in  tendency,  and  a  story  dealing  with  folly  and  frivolity  or  even 
with  vice  and  crime  may  yet  be  ethically  irri^proaehable.  He  would, 
in  truth,  be  a  bold  critic  who  woald  impugn  the  morality  of  "  Adam 
Bedc/'  of  ''The  Soarlet  Letter/'  of  '<^ane  Eyre,"  or  even  of  many 
of  Oiiida's  extraordinary  storiei?,  as,  althongh  vice  and  immorality  may 
figure  largely  in  tiieir  pages,  thf^v  are  eithrr  linld  up  to  obloquy  anfl 
contempt,  or  shown  to  bring  about  their  own  swift  and  certain  punisii- 
ment  So  long  as  vice  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded  in  the  good  ^ 
old  healthy  mSodranmtio  raahion^  a  story  cannot  be  justly  called  im-< 
moral.  It  Is  immoral  when  only  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice  are 
paintc<1,  or,  a?  in  the  ca«?e  of  t^niile  Zola,  when  Go<l-given  genius  peeks 
out  all  the  blurs  and  blotches,  the  stains  and  scars,  of  humanity,  looks 
upon  womanly  beauty  and  manly  strength  only  to  drag  tliem  down  and 
befiml  them  with  Ate  mire  of  ns  own  imaginings,  and  oses  its  great 
power  not  to  show  that  humanity  at  its  lowest  is  capaUe  of  rising  to 
better  thihgs,  but  that  at  its  best  it  is  but  little  better  than  the  brutes. 
Of  such  is  the  literature  of  despair;  and  it  in  the  cro8j>el  of  hope 
which  should  above  all  else  be  preached  by  the  writer  of  fiction  for 
the  pt»ple. 

Some  yeats  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
**  little  immotalit^'  theory.  I  wioto  a  story  based  upon  a  crime  com* 
mitted  many  years  ago,  a  bare  outline  of  the  facts  being  supplied  to  me, 
while  I  was  given  a  free  hand  so  far  as  details  were  conoerned.  The 
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villain  of  the  story  was  an  iuterebting  study,  hia  crime  one  which  was 
calculated  to  exercise  a  peculiar  fasciMation  over  ordinary  readers,  the 
inadeate-HMMiie  of  which  were  hiBtorically  tme  and  some  imported  to 
Intensify  the  interest  and  elaborate  the  plot  of  the  story — varied  and 
sensation:!]  enough  to  satisfy  the  strongest  palate,  and  in  order  to  em- 
phasize my  theory  that  the  "  littlo  immornlifv"  does  not  pay  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add  that  niy  editor  courteously  expressed  his  complete 
approval  of  the  way  in  which  I  had  manipulated  my  material.  Yet 
iniB  story  was  the  one  which  proved  less  snooessfbl  than  others  from 
my  pen.  And  wliy?  Simply  because  it  was  absolutely  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  this  "litfl'^  immorality"  in  the  plot.  Yet  what 
j>ains  I  took  to  envelop  the  characters  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity  I 
The  tendency  was  moral,  the  immorality  bre<l  nothing  but  misery,  the 
victim  was  shown  to  be  innately  pure  and  worthy  of  sympathy.  '  But 
the  immoral  relations  between  the  two  nnx^t  striking  characters,  inevi* 
table  as  they  were,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  carefully  as  they  were 
treated,  strnck  the  wrong  note,  and  some  rcadiTs,  po^sihlv  to  their 
credit,  but  probably  chiefly  btnaiuse  they  were  uuaccustonit^  to  discrimi- 
nate nicely  in  audi  matters,  jibbed  at  the  idea  and  apparently  ol^ected 
even  to  be  reminded  of  the  existence  of  that  particular  form  of  vice. 
And,  in  a  aens^  they  were  right  At  all  events,  the  writer  of  Action 
for  the  peop]o  may  well  lay  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  realizo,  fiirthor, 
that  to  depict  the  coarse,  vicious,  brutal  sitle  of  human  iiatiH-e  is  neither 
the  highest  art  nor  the  secret  of  success.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  tiie 
roost  notable  essentials  of  sncoessfnl  popular  fiction  are  a  benignity 
of  tone^  a  wholesome  moral  tendency,  a  speaking  from  heart  to  heart, 
a  seeking  of  the  better  side  of  human  nature,  an  aspiration  at  least 
towards  the  stars  rather  than  a  wilfiil  grovellinor  in  the  mud,  a  p^nial, 
healthy  optimism  and  l)road  humanity,  without  which  skilled  work- 
manship is  of  small  uvuil. 

If  a  "little  immoralify''  is  neither  desirable  nor  diplomatic,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  reverse  is  an  nn&iling  element  of  success. 
Strong  sensations,  rapid  movement,  and  a  complicated  plot  arc  nn- 
deniably  valuable,  and,  nlxivo  nil,  nothing  is  safer  th;ui  to  trast  to  tha 

{>rimitive  passions  and  emotions, — love,  sympathy,  pity,  hau  ,  Juaiousy, 
aith,  despair, — all  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  with  the  tendency  from 
firet  to  last  unmistakably  in  favor  of  morality  and  virtue.  Even  in 
the  self-indulgent  "classes"  there  is  a  love  of  what  may  be  called 
vicarious  virtue,  whicli  leads  the  libe?-tinf-  -adA  the  light-o'-love  to  thor- 
oughly enjoy  and  willingly  pay  half  m  Lumea  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
this  virtue  by  proxy.  They  may  know  perfectly  well,  all  the  time 
that  they  are  contemplating  from  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  the 
rampant  virtue  of  heroine  or  hero,  that  they  themselves  would  fiiil 
egn^iously  if  called  upon  to  display  the  genuine  article.  None  the 
less  the  mere  fact  of  appreciating  such  sentiments  in  some  one  else 
gratifies  them,  and  for  the  time-being  they  feel  a  generous  glow  of  re- 
flected virtue,  well  worth  the  price  of  a  stall.  The  most  successful 
Stories  whidi  I  have  written  have  had  heroes  who  were  the  incarnation 
of  all  the  manly  virt  ur  .  and  heroines  whose  maiden  nu^lesty  was  only 
equalled  by  their  physical  charms,  and,  while  my  villains  have  been 
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black  enoijjrli  until  the  end,  I  have  found  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  applicaiiou  of  a  coat  of  moral  whitewash  to  them  in  the  fimd  or 
peDttlumate  chapter,  or  to  giving  them  a  chance  of  reformation,  in- 
stead of  rudely  mingling  the  music  of  the  inevitable  wedding-bells 
with  the  harsh  grating  of  priaon-bolts  or  the  dull  boom  of  the  bell 
which  tolls  out  a  sentence  of  death.  That  readors  tnkf*  a  genuine  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  favorite  heroes  and  heroines 
it>  aB  true  of  |)oj>ular  fiction  io-«iay  as  it  was  in  the  comparatively 
primitive  days  of  Ricfaardscm,  when^  as  Sir  John  Herechel  used  to  tell, 
a  blacksmith  near  ^yindsor  used,  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  to  read 
"  Pamela"  to  his  fellow-villagers,  who  were  so  delighted  when  the  hero 
and  heroine  were  finally  made  happy  that  they  not  only  raised  a  great 
shout  but  got  the  church  keys  and  set  the  parish  bells  a-ringing. 

Concerning  the  real  essentials  for  popular  fiction  I  may  refer  to  a 
couple  of  excellent  atttboritiesy--H>De  a  ooDspionoiisiy  sucoeasful  author 
of  such  work,  the  other  one  of  the  ahrewdest  and  kindest  of  editors. 
In  advising  a  young  literary  aspirant,  many  years  ago,  tl)e  late  David 
Pae,  wliose  eforlec  won  a  quite  phenomenal  popularity  in  Scotland, 
gjive  hiru  some  sound  and  valuable  hints,  anticipating  to  some  extent 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  idea  ol" '^How  to  suoceetl  in  literature."  "Avoid 
short  chapters,'^  he  wrote.  "  You  shift  about  from  incident  to  inddent 
Tou  never  fairly  settle  down  to  elaborate  a  scene,  to  develop  it  point 
by  point,  raising  the  reader's  interest  as  you  go  on.  Scarcely  do  you 
bring  the  attention  to  bear  on  one  thing  than  you  are  done  with  it  ond 
oil'  to  ftoinething  else.  You,  of  course,  see  the  connection,  because  you 
know  how  things  are  to  be  brought  out ;  but  the  reader  does  not,  and 
the  abrupt  chai^;e8  cause  his  att^tion  to  flag,  and,  of  course,  his  inter- 
est to  be  dianpated.  One  grand  rule  to  follow  is  this :  Keep  dose  to 
your  ]>lot ;  go  steadily  and  regularly  forward,  finishing  your  scenes 
artistically  a.^  you  go.  Avoid  digressions  and  unnecessary  interruptions 
to  the  fiow  of  the  stream  of  your  narrative ;  keep  the  reader  always 
partially  informed  of  what  is  in  the  future.  Don't  lift  the  vdl  too  far, 
bnt  far  enough  to  whet  the  ed«»  of  curiosity  and  raise  an  anziel^  to  see 
what  the  result  will  be.  .  .  .  Do  a  good  deal  of  your  work  by  dialogue. 
The  character  of  yonr  personages  is  better  depicted  by  dialogue  tlian 
by  description,  and  you  can  infuse  more  passion  and  forc^  into  a  dia- 
logue than  anything  else.  Of  course  have  a  judicious  mixture  of  nar- 
rative and  description.  Natural  scenery,  when  well  painted,  is  always 
attractive.  .  .  .  Tender  and  pathetic  scenes  always  tell.  Aa  for  love* 
passages,  these  are  indispensable.  Bad  characters  require  to  be  intro- 
ducetito  get  strong  a^-tinn  into  njx  ration  ;  but  let  the  good  predominate. 
Above  all,  let  the  teaciiing  of  the  storv  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
morality,  so  that  its  influence  on  heart  and  mind  may  be  heaUiiy.  .  .  « 
I  do  not  in  my  own  pradioe  set  much  store  by  literal  localiaation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Ihe  soundness  of  much  of  this  ad- 
vice, but  I  would  remark  that  in  several  cases  I  have  found  **  literal 
localization,"  noenratc  to  the  turning  of  a  Street,  of  distinct  service  in 
increasing  tlie  jwpularity  of  a  story. 

i^'rom  a  keen  and  experienced  north-ooimtry  editor  I  have  received 
horn  time  to  time  many  suggestions^  tha  value  of  which  has  been 
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proved  in  the  most  pnustieal  manner  hj  reenlte.  In  bk  opinion  the 
prime  neoessities  in  newspaper  fiodon  are  movement  and  vivacity,  freeh 
action  each  week,  a  predominance  of  the  tender,  feminine,  and  pathetic 

elements,  an  air  of  substantial  actuality,  a  plentiful  eupplj  of  the 
vivacity  of  speecii,  literary  thunder  and  lightJiiiig,  and  the  novelist's 
equivalents  to  the  resources  of  the  wiiters  of  popular  melodrama, 
humor  or  aententioosneaB,  and  a  sfcronp  dnunatio  eleinent  throaelioat. 
Of  the  things  to  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  newspaper  fiction  he.  in- 
htrtnt'os  rhetorical  descriptions,  the  intrrx^Uf^finn  of  minor  incidents 
except  when  they  distinctly  clarily  or  complicate  the  main  plot,  a  re- 
flective, intros^edive  vein,  and  a  tendency 'to  rely  upon  literary  style, — 
a  phantom  which  leacb  too  many  writen  of  newspaper  aerials  astray. 

Not  long  ago  the  Athmmum,  referring  to  the  works  of  Heniy 
James,  said,  "  In  real  life  moider,  adultery,  and  suidde  are  of  common 
occurrence;  but  Mr.  James's  people  live  in  a  calm,  rafl,  nnfl  very  polite 
twilight  of  volition.  Suicide  or  adultery  has  hap|Hjiie<i  btiore  tlie  story 
b^ins ;  suicide  or  adultery  happeus  some  years  hence,  wheu  the  chajr- 
acters  have  left  the  stage ;  but  bang  in  front  of  the  reader  nothing 
happens."  The  very  converse  of  this  is  the  characteristic  fiature  of 
the  ideal  po{)ular  serial  story,  the  readers  of  which  desire  everything 
that  is  possible  to  hap]K'n  "  bang  in  front"  of  them,  leaving  little  or 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  The  motto  of  the  writer  of  newspaper 
fiction  might  well  1^  ^  Action,  Action,  always  Action  f*  and  he  may 
be  sure  that  the  stronger  the  hnman  p^sona)  interest  is  made,  and  the 
\em  prominent  the  j>er}iaps  indispensable  descriptive  matter,  the  better 
hiB  readers  will  be  pleased  :  it  is  the  picture  they  value,  not  the  frame  ; 
and  the  fuller  and  bolder  the  canvas  is,  the  more  highly  will  they  rate 
hid  work. 

The  popular  taste  for  sensationalism  Is  perfectly  comprehenriUe 
and  naroonable.   Tlic  nKLNses,  most  of  whom  lead  colorless  lives^  one 

mill-norse  round  of  mechanical  labor  and  scanty  and  monotonons 
leisure  year  in  and  year  ont,  long  to  be  taken  by  the  romancer  out  of 
themselves  and  their  commonplace  surrouudiu^.  There  is  so  little 
life,  color,  variety,  emotion,  romance,  in  their  own  existence  that  they 
crave  for  them  in  the  papers  of  their  fevorito  teller  of  stories,  and  the 
farther  he  leads  them  from  the  dnll  gray  atmosphere  and  beaten  trade 
of  \]v'\t  narrow  personal  experience,  so  much  the  more  do  they  welcome 
him  and  yield  up  their  imaginations  to  him  with  a  confidence  which 
means  substantial  satisfaction  and  success  to  the  supplier  of  their  mental 
and  sentimental  needs.  Thackeray  thoronghly  understood  this  when 
he  said,  "  The  i«d  busine.s.s  of  life  can  form  but  little  portion  of  the 
novelist's  budget.  .  .  .  The  main  part  of  Ficulnus's  life,  for  instance, 
is  spent  in  Helling  sugar,  Hpices,  and  cheese ;  of  Causidicus's,  in  poring 
over  musty  volumes  of  black-letter  law  ;  of  Sartorius*s,  in  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  board,  after  measuring  gentlemen  for  coats  and  breeches, 
.  .  .  All  anthors  can  do  is  to  depict  men  oic^.of  their  boshiesB, — ^in 
thdr  passions,  loves,  laughters,  amusements,  hatreds,  and  what  not. 
,  .  .  Uorydon  has  to  cart  the  litter  and  thresh  the  harley.  as  well  as  to 
make  love  to  Phillis ;  Ancilluia  has  to  dre«s  and  wa^h  the  nuraery,  to 
wait  at  break&st  and  take  the  children  oat,  etc.,  before  she  can  have 
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her  brief,  sweet  interview  through  the  area-railings  with  Boo})is,  the 
polioetnan,  and  all  ciny  lon*^'  liave  his  heels  to  beat  the  stale  pavement 
Defoie  be  has  the  opportunity  to  snatch  the  hasty  kiss  or  the  furtive 
eoltl  pie." 

Bat  it  mnst  not  be  thought  that  it  is  either  neoosBaiy  or  wise  to 
write  down''  to  the  supposed  level  of  the  people  who  are  the  chief 

patrons  of  newspaper  serial  fiction,  or  that  even  though  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death  may  be  the  staple  material  used,  and  the  villains,  like 
Moi>ei»  on  Horeb.  break  ail  the  commandments  at  once,  vulgarity  either 
of  fientimeot  or  austion  »  a  neoesBaiy  passport  to  sympathy  and  suooess. 
The  masses  are  veiy  much  of  the  spirit  iodicated  bj  Guinevere's  wild 
words :  "  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it ;"  by  which 
I  wordd  iniply,  not  that  newspaper  fiction  is  the  highe.st  forni  of  the 
rouuiiieer's  an,  but  that  of  good  work  and  bad,  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
reiined,  of  the  wholesome  and  the  immoral,  of  the  thoughtful  and  the 
shallow,  of  the  diamatus  and  the  drivelling^  the  people  may  be  trusted 
to  recognize  and  reward  the  b^ter  kind.  Good  taste^  like  good  man> 
ners,  comes  from  the  heart,  and,  as  the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound,  so 
may  their  taste  be  relied  upon  not  to  lead  them  astray  in  their  selection 
of  Bound  an<i  nourishing  mental  pabulum.  And  it  is  above  all  else  the 
duty  of  a  writer  of  popular  fiction  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  foster 
and  develop  this  taste,  to  help  to  spread  *^  sweetness  and  light''  among 
the  masses ;  to  paint  the  purity  and  beanty  and  strength  of  humanity, 
and  not  to  ^loat  over  its  depravity  and  degradation ;  to  bring  hope  and 
not  despair  into  the  lives  of  his  readers,  the  more  so  that  their  circum- 
Stanecs,  in  too  many  cases,  compel  them  to  seek  th(?rie  things  outside 
their  own  experience.  Hence  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of 
writing  fiction  for  the  people,  and  the  more  fully  the  one  is  valued 
and  the  other  rsoogniaea  the  greater  will  be  a  writer's  popolarity  and 
suooess. 

Jrthiuir  Goddard, 


A  COQUSTTB'S  MOTTO. 

IN  the  olden  dayn  of  fair  Versailles, 
While  the  muiikb  were  chanting,  sad  and  low, 
And  the  Angel  of  Death  wad  passing  by, 
A  senesehal  stood  in  a  baloony  high 

And  cried  to  die  people  down  mIoWi 
"  Le  rd  est  mort— vive  le  roi  P' 

And  thus,  from  the  throne  of  her  liij^h  disdain. 

My  lady  looks  on  her  suitors  below  : 
While  eaoh  one  craves  her  favor  in  vain, 
And  passes  awav  in  bitter  pain. 

She  says,  with  a  laugh  that  is  sweet  and  low, 
"  L'amour  est  mort — ^mais,  vive  I'amour  f' 

M.  H,  Q, 
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A  GHAI^T  OF  BEMEMBBANGK 

AMIDST  the  drifting  of  ibe  pluuitoni  years, 
Sweet  is  the  dream  of  immortality, — 

Divine,  unlikely  possibility, — 
Vague  recompense,  unpromised  to  oxir  tears. 
When,  after  sunset,  ooraes  the  moon,  that  dieers 
Witli  solemn  light  the  earth,  then  do  we  see 
A  fitting  semblance  of  man's  memory, 
Whioh,  when  the  sonl  is  sonlike^  thus  appean. 

But  idle  is  the  thought,~<-the  dream  is  vain  I 
One  soul  amonsrst  the  million.s  that,  emloavor 

A  stead fabt  |)lace  in  memory's  world  may  gain, 
But  few  live  long,  and  nothing  stays  fovever. 

Almost  is  life,  to  man,  his  d^pest  wrong. 

So  few  they  are  that  he  remembered  long. 


Awake,  O  South  Wind  !  on  the  sea, 

Steal  from  thine  unknown  dwelling; 
Wake  thoa  thy  sw«et  minstiday, 

Tearful  and  heturt-eompelling. 
Bring  spices  from  a&r,  and  brin^ 

r>rffini<  rtf  flu'  8uraraer*s  glowmjj^, 
Ut  si(*j>e.s  abloom,  an<]  murmuring 
or  happy  waters  flowing. 


Once  in  a  thousand  years  a  star  is  set 

To  glimmer  at  the  door  of  some  lone  tent 
in  that  far  field,  beyond  tlio  firniament, 
On  which  the  dead  are  camped,  lest  we  foiget 


*  The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  B*)beri  K.  Leo  at  Richmond  givM 
pecaliar  titnelincM  and  appropriateness  to  the  publication  of  this  noble  tribats  to 
the  character  of  Leo,  written  by  one  who,  th  n  j-fi  n  Northerner  by  birth,  has  become 
an  adopted  son  of  the  South.  It  is  as  ii  umn  r.uLly  bearing  defeat  that  the  poet 
lias  pictured  Lpp,— not  as  a  warrior,  but  as  h  ?ou1  "  undefeated  by  defeat,"  For  the 
oveiibrow  of  a  c»um  does  not  neceittrUT  include  tho  OTorthrow  of  the  indiTidiial : 
true  gr(>atneM  retfdei  in  the  loal,  and  it  not  aifeeted  by  wbat  ii  lott  or  Mhlsved. 
I.ce's  great  soul  Lore  disH^tcr  with  di^'iiity  and  fortitude,  and  conquered  bitterneM 
and  secUuaal  hate :  ther'  fnn3  he  stands,     Mr  Wilson  finely  expresses  it, — 

To-day,  when  sectional  feeling  is  fa&t  dying  away,  together  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  aroused  by  the  war,  both  North  and  South  can  join  in  paying  txibato  to 
the  noble  character  of  Lec,  to  him 

Wke  Wis  ihc  nUar  •(  Mi  «*•  wl  SMk 
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The  few,  fate-favored  souls  that,  sparsely)  yet. 
Have  peopled  that  ^reat  plain,  whereon  is  bent 
Oblivion's  sombre  eirde;  there  are  blent 

The  nnmberleBei  unknown  to  oar  regret 

There  is  on  earth  uo  sorrowing  for  the  lost, 
And  no  rememberings  save  for  the  few, 
More  than  the  leaves,  when  summer  spreads  anew. 

Remember  those  that  perished  in  the  fioet; 

Yet  Ijetter  is  tliis  sad  "nrcens^e  of  pain 
Than  grief  unending,  noble,  but  in  vain. 

O  Soudi  WiuU,  iiom  tiie  heavenly  ways 

Where  constant  hope  abldethy 
Wlicre  Love,  clad  in  immortal  rajSy 

Silence  and  Time  derideth. 
Bring  back  the  bolm  of  lands  that  lie 

Beyond  our  tlioughts'  divining, 
Aud  fan  strange  music  from  the  sky, 

To  cheer  the  sonia  repining. 

Now  is  the  noise  of  battle  hiLshed  and  still, 
The  conflict  is  forgc»tten,  and  the  ru.st 
Grows  thick  upon  the  sword,  and  from  the  dust 

That  once  was  men,  half  maddened  br  the  thrill 

Of  mortal  fight,  springs,  now,  hy  field  and  hill. 

The  peaceful,  wavintz;  grain,  and  flowers  are  tlirust 
From  slopG3,  once  blackened  by  the  fatal  gust, 
Where  softly  sings  the  once  red-blushing  rill. 

War,  and  war's  triumphs,  and  the  savage  glory, 
And  blood-stained  Victory  crowned  with  ue  bay, 
And  dusty  Valor,  g^npinn;  in  thr  fmv, 

And  dumb  Defeat,  with  dripping  brows  and  gory,— 
These  ail  have  been,  but  they  are  passed  away, 

And  lightly  they  that  come  will  read  the  stocy. 

Over  the  meUow  marshes  wide, 

Over  the  palm-trees  s^vrepii^, 
Journeying  by  the  river  s  i  l^ 

Where  Summer  lips  a-^lccpiiig, 
Come,  O  South  Wind,  breathing  song. 

Song  of  n  cheering  measnn, 
Bearing  the  souls  of  the  lost  along, 

Conuoxted,  and  in  pleasnrai 

I  sing  of  one  who  conquered  not  in  fight ; 
Against  wiioee  oatise  the  miiade  of  fiite 
Set  fast  in  heaven  the  stars  unfortunate ; 

But,  when  the  day  was  lost^  he  made  the  night 
You  XLV.— 68 
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That  closed  about  him  sabject  to  the  might 

Housed  in  tlie  hearts  that  Nature  hath  mane  great; 
Which  arms  invincible  may  not  create, 
Nor  vaoiabiDg  of  obenahed  viaioiia  blight. 

Albeit  his  name  was  as  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Bnedifig  new  courage  on  the  bloody  pluiu, 

Moving  the  columns,  as  the  storm  drives,  fast, 
The  sweeping  billows  of  the  falling  rain. 

Yet,  IIkc  sweet  -ilonce  wlion  loud  thunders  (vf\<^o. 
His  name  now  lingers  with  the  dream  oi  peac«. 

Cheer,  O  Sooth  Wind,  those  that  dwell. 

Rapt,  in  the  days  departed;  • 
Sweet  as  the  lute  of  Israfcl, 

Sing  to  the  broken-hearted. 
Sing  from  the  clouds  in  the  heavens  blown, 

Far  thraugh  the  silence  crying, 
Of  souls  long  sped  to  the  land  unknown, 

Up  from  uie  Mttle  flying. 

Kot  his  upon  the  final  field  to  feel 
The  joy  that  drowns  all  pain ;  to  see  Fate  come, 
Like  raks,  parting  the  uiick  clouds^  where  some 

Half-mortal  Greek,  amidst  the  clashing  eteel, 

Ci  i(  d  from  the  earth  on  which  he  scorned  to  kneel 
N^y,  Fate  stood  on  the  other  hill,  wherefrom, 
Above  the  roll  of  the  exultant  drum, 

deaving  the  skfes,  rose  the  victorioas  peal. 

Nay,  near  him,  as  a  tired  reaper  stands 

At  evening  looking  on  the  c'nthfrod  grain, 
Sto<Kl  weary  Death,  his  eickle  in  his  hands, 

Pleased  with  his  harvest,  brooding  on  the  blain, — 
Each  nptomed  iioe  by  sighing  breeses  fimned, 

Esoh  cold  lip  mnrmnring,  In  vaio-^in  vein  I 

Oh,  wlieii  (}ic  lonely  shndes  of  night 

And  uuseen  dews  are  falling, 
When  in  the  amethystine  light 

The  whippoorwills  are  calling, 
Then,  from  the  noiseless  mists,  that  weep, 

Over  the  i=of\  frm^^  frniliiirrj 
Bring,  O  South  VV  ind,  soothing  sleep 

For  sorrows  unavailing. 

Det^pite  misfortnnc  and  the  wreck  complete, 
The  crash  of  hopes,  the  wretched,  countless  cares, 
The  soul  i8  greater  than  the  fate  she  shares. 

No  angniffii  khat  can  oome  to  h«r  ean  oheat 
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The  spirit  of  diymeii«B8,  nor  unseat 
The  heart's  d«ep  purpoae;  and  henoefoith  he  mm 

The  kirnj^ly  crown  of  sorrow  and  gray  hailSy 
He,  that  was  imdeieated  by  defeat. 

Heno^rth,  fiMrever,  in  the  victor's  place, 
Amidst  the  wideDiog  circle  of  the  dead, 

His  graoions  figure  towers,  and  on  his  face — 
Seanie<l  by  the  scars  of  many  an  earthly  dole — 

Flaiu^,  white,  the  star  that  shines  above  his  head 
Who  was  the  roler  of  his  own  sad  soul. 

Over  the  river's  rippling  bars, 

Over  the  willows  lifting, 
Over  the  im£^iDg  of  the  stars 

And  the  white  moon's  silver,  drifting, 
Sail,  O  South  Wind,  sail  and  sing, 

Sinj^  till  the  morning's  breaking, 
Not  of  the  Bhadows  slural>ering. 

But  of  the  world's  awaking. 

For  death  is  rest,  if  it  be  nothing  more : 
Iief?9  it  can  never  he,  and  life's  strange  guest. 
That  dwells,  unsatistied,  within  the  breast 

Forever  troubling,  peeping  at  the  door 

Of  her  frail  prison,  mnaiog  on  the  shore 
Of  some  &ir  realm,  in  which  she  might  be  blest. 
Must  find,  at  least,  a  dreamless  hour  of  rest. 

If  not  some  conscious  calm,  unknown  before. 

If,  then,  the  change  be  more  than  it  appears, 

And  if  indeed  uie  land  wo  do  not  see 

OutshineJ^  our  hope,  no  cause  have  we  for  tears; 

And  with  tlie  great  ones  of  that  world  is  be* 
Amidst  the  drifting  of  the  phantom  years 

bweet  is  the  dreuu  of  immortality, 

Jiebai  Bwm  Wimm. 


A  POPULAR  TOPIC. 

EVERYBODY  is  ready  to  say,  if  not  wt  to  think,  something  aboot  a 
(wssible  new  sodal  administration.  To  affirm  that  Plato  mid  Aris- 
totle began  it  would  be  wrong ;  but  they  did  carry  on  a  discussion  which 
had  its  origin,  wo  may  suppose  in  the  events  consequent  upon  tlio  Fall 
of  Adam.  l>uriug  the  last  five  thousand  years,  more  or  le^s,  the 
leading  points  of  the  subject  have  doubtless  au  been  touched  upon ;  but 
the  &ot  that  the  interest  m  it  is  always  and  neoessarOy  of  a  qpeeuUtive 
kind,  renden  still  fresh  what  most  otherwise  have  waxed  dismally  stale. 
The  re&rmed  dispensation  is  ever  to  oome,— it  never  ia  here :  to  some 
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eyes,  in  all  agee,  it  seems  close  at  hant!.  Mankbd  loves  the  exdte* 
ment  of  prospective  change, — loves  it,  indeed,  more  than  it  might  love 
tlip  ^lianpi^e  itself, — nnd  is  prone  to  kiid  a  receptive  enr  to  the  proplufs 
thereof.  At  times,  and  for  a  time,  in  a?rtain  fuvoreti  s|K)tii,  thesnnshine 
of  the  Golden  Aee  s^iub  actually  to  shiue  „  but  in  a  moment  it  ia  gone 
again,  and  (Im  nmiliar  clouds  close  in.  There  has  never  been  any 
practical  likeiihoo<l  that  the  clouds  woald  pass  altogether  away,  to  re* 
turn  no  more ;  and  if  we  scrutinize  the  present  social  situation,  the  like- 
lihood appears  still  lefifl  than  has,  occasionally,  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

But  pi-aetieal  likeliliood  has  little  to  do  witli  tlie  speeulations  of 
optimism.  Hope  is  a  truly  divine  instiuct  in  man ;  uud  couBtantljr, 
in  the  histof/  of  the  individnal  as  well  sa  of  the  laoe,  has  it  heea 
justified  in  spite  of  probabilities.  Even  when  hope  has  failed  to  leaoh 
its  expected  poal,  it  has  often  led  to  changes  in  the  line  of  progress ; 
and  a  hopeful  nature,  wlien  !>ot  allied  with  too  great  shallowness,  ia  a 
source  of  energ;}'  an(i  gcKxi  achievement.  Tlierefore  the  liopeful  attitude 
is  in  good  repute,  and  even  the  pessimist,  who  rejects  it  for  himself, 
finds  uat  its  presence  In  others  is  to  his  advanta^  Hope,  with  pur- 
pose to  back  it,  has,  hnmanly  speaking,  many  a  time  pulled  the  human 
rare  out  of  the  mire;  whereas  the  lK38t  that  pessimism  has  done  has 
been  to  avert  a  temporary  inconvenirtioe.  "Wotilr?  it  be  too  paradoxi- 
cal to  say  that,  were  optimism  ai>oliHliwi,  pessiiaislw  would  be  driven, 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  optimism  ?  Were  there  none  to 
controvert  their  hopdessnaBs,  they  would  be  fiun  to  do  a  little  hoping 
themselves. 

The  parent  of  hope  ia,  if  not  despair,  at  least  an  acute  sense  of 
existing  evils.  These  evils,  while  rontinually  varying  in  external 
form,  seem  to  alter  little,  from  age  to  age,  in  relative  amount  and 
activity.  The  story  of  the  Deluge  may^  indeed,  eymboUcally  d^ribe 
an  epoch  when  mankind  was  almost  ofterly  swamped  in  sins;  and  the 
period  of  Christ  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  moral  envimunenty  one 
*  of  tlic  fl.'irlvf -f  of  history.  But  if  evil  has  occasionally  preponderated, 
the  cuutniry  lias  not  yet  oonie  to  paa«i;  love  to  \\\?  fell  aw  has  never 
been  man's  ruling  impulse.  In  the  long  run,  bo  lar  as  we  can  know,  a 
general  average  has  been  maintained ;  great  benefits  (such  a^  those  con- 
ferred by  science  in  the  present  day)  have  been  attended  by  injuries  aa 
great.  The  fi>rm8  of  wickedness  are  no  fewer  now  than  when  Mossa 
preached;  and  where  the  activity  of  punishment  has  repressed  overt 
crimes,  the  criminal  impulse  no  less  oornipts  the  heart.  To  use  the 
common  phrase,  human  nature  remains  substantially  the  same;  and 
the  deeper  sense  perceives  that  it  is  with  the  human  heart,  and  not 
with  outward  drcumstaoosy  that  eflfootive  ivferm  must  begin. 

But  the  idea  of  a  Millennium  has  rooted  itself  so  deeply  in  the  aoal 
that  TK>  di^appointmeut  or  delay  has  been  able  to  extirpate  it.  Each 
new  generation,  in  the  limitless  line  of  succession,  takes  it  up  with  new 
enthusiasm.  The  old  fable  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  tells  the  stoiy  of 
man  in  this  respect :  after  a  hundred  CBons  of  failure,  at  last  the  true 
prince  shall  come,  and  the  sleeping  world  awake.  And,  since  we  know 
not  when  the  sleqp  be^,who  can  say  at  what  moment  the  awakening 
shall  be?  To-morrow,  perhaps;  perhaps  In  a  year,  or  a  lifttima,  Iiet 
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it  be  an^  timey  only  not— nmr  I  Snob  fiulli  is  tomhing ;  and  its  par* 

aistGnce  invests  it  with  power. 

As  the  pendulum  swings,  so  experiences  pass  and  recur ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  as  we  joamey  along,  the  murmur  of  anticipation  rises  louder 
ihan  its  wont,  and  voioee  proclaun  that  now,  indeed,  the  great  hour  is 
at  hand.  The  signa  of  tfaa  timeB  are  interpreted ;  old  piophedee  are 
recalled ;  old  theories  with  new  faces  rise  like  apparitions  in  our  path, 
beckoning:,  and  pointing  upwards.  The  next  horizon  shall  endraie  the 
promised  land.    Gird  up  your  loins,  ye  faithful,  an  1  prepare  I 

Through  such  an  era  we  are  passing  now.  Tiiu  uiuete^th  century  is 
near  its  end,  and  manj^  look  rorwaid  to  an  awakeiiin|^  similar  to  that 
.  whioh  marked  the  doaing  years  of  die  eighteenth.  Seunee  has  reached 
a  point  where  she  seems  to  hesitate  with  her  hand  upon  the  door  whose 
openincT  phnll  di^-close  the  very  secret  of  life.  Christianity,  nearly  suf- 
focated by  tile  ctrements  of  ecclesiasticism,  has  yet  shown  syoiptoms  of 
an  interior  vitality,  free  from  forms  and  dogmas,  that  is  once  more  to 
place  her  on  the  throne  of  the  spirit ;  and  &  social  relattons  of  man 
with  man,  and  of  man  with  woman,  are  being  argued  and  cqx>unded 
^•ith  '^iirprisinr^  animation.  In  the  poHticiil  m'ld  fhf'r*'  :ippf>;ir3  to  be  a 
genuine  movement  in  the  direction  of  popular  self-government:  mon- 
archs  are  freely  critidsed,  and  even  deposed;  the^  are  compelled  to 
choose  between  pnctiod  dielatorahip  and  "  limitattona^'  that  are  next 
door  to  abdication ;  and  multitudes  of  people  of  advanced  opinions 
(so  called)  profess  to  find  even  the  r^raints  of  a  republic  irksome, 
and  are  Tirjrmi?'  all  p;mdes  of  emancipation,  from  nihilism  to  poa<>'al)le 
socialiHm  an(i  cotniiinnism.  Capital,  in  the  grasp  of  corporations  and 
individuals,  is,  it  is  true,  aiming  to  mouopolize  control  of  commerce, 
manofkctnres,  and  workingmen ;  bnt  the  latt^ ,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
making  quite  a  noticeable  stand  for  what  they  deem  their  rights,  and  in 
several  places  large  co-operative  societioi?  have  already  attalne<l  piT>sperity  ^ 
and  intluence.  Evervwhpre  there  is  an  uneasy  stir,  as  of  impending 
change.  Changes  will  come,  no  doubt ;  though  whether  or  not  of  the 
kind  expected,  we  shall  know  later. 

In  a  day  when  everything  is  written  about  by  everybody,  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  present  state  of  things  should  be  widely  reflected 
in  curr»^nt  literature.  Nihilism  has  found  its  anrjalijits  and  novelists; 
the  columns  of  newspapers  are  full  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
anarchists  and  strikers ;  and  the  various  communistic  theories  are  dis- 
cussed,  principally  in  a  curioos  group  of  romances  and  novels,  in  whioh 
imagination  and  speculation  are  allowed  free  play,  and  (X)mmon  sense 
and  practicability  are  not  always  duly  considered.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
these  books  find  many  readers,  and  exeroi'^e  an  influence  possibly  un- 
warranted by  their  logical  merits;  and  they  t-annot  be  ignored  even  by 
the  literary  critic  If  they  are  sometimes  too  earnest  and  didactic  to 
claim  a  piaoe  in  the  domain  of  art,  they  are  generally  vigorous  and 
interesting,  and  help  to  portray  the  spirit  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Henry  George  cannot  l>e  termed  a  novelist,  though  his  "  Prog- 
ros-^  nn(i  Poverty*'  treats  in  essays  the  same  topics  that  constitute  the 
substance  of  much  of  the  cummunistic  and  Utopian  romances.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy,  whose  &ntastic  dream-stories  Imd  been  entertaining 
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imtlier  than  impreanye,  at  length  wrote  a  Btory  which  was,  cesentiallyy 
an  analysis  of  oertain  features  of  modem  dvilintion,  and  an  attempt 

to  formulate  a  more  enliglitene^i  code  of  social  and  business  ethics. 
"  Lookinf?  Backward"  has  many  faulte  as  a  novel,  and  as  a  piece  of 
literary  workmanship ;  but  the  great  number  of  its  readers  shows  that 
it  eontdni  matter  wnioh  it  wis  time  to  set  forth;  it  speaks  a  word  in 
Beaaon,  and  ia,  00  far,  like  an  apple  of  gold  in  a  pictare  of  silver.  The 
sng^peations  conveyed  faj  it  have  been  pronounced  Utopian,  in  the  sense 
of  impor^siWcr  human  nature,  it  is  said,  has  not  entered  into  Mr. 
Bellamy's  calculations.  And  yet  the  human  nature  of  a  great  many 
people  sympathizes  with  its  aspirations,  and  believes  they  can  be  re< 
aliaed,— €V<en  goes  so  fitf  as  to  oiganise  Bellamy  societies.  Suoh  a  book 
cannot  be  treated  as  the  king's  qnesfcion  in  TennTson's  poem  was  tra^ 
by  the  chancellor,  who^— 

Sedate  and  vain, 

In  cnnrt<' nua  words  returned  reply. 
But  dallied  with  hb  i;<>lden  diain. 
And,  smiliog,  put  the  quertion  vf. 

It  mwins  something;  and  thi?  kernel  of  reality  and  virtue  moat  be  aqH 
arated  from  the  hnsk  and  planted  in  hospitable  soil. 

But Looking  Backward"  is  too  well  known  to  need  advertisement 
heie.  I  would  rather  make  a  text  of  a  later  book,  written  by  a  woman, 
and  in  a  soberer  and  less  imaginative  van.  ^'  Metaerott^  Shoemaker^ 
(a  novel  recently  published  by  Kate  Pearson  Woods)  portmya  omtem- 
porary  life  in  an  Anif>ri<'fin  town,  among  such  everv-dny  p'^ple,  rich 
and  poor,  as  we  may  meet  with  in  our  dailv  walk.  The  <:\mv  author 
is  now  at  work  on  a  new  story,  which  wheu  published  will  atlurd  the 
reader  an  ojpportanity  to  trace  the  development  of  her  views.  Love, 
rdigion,  and  political  economy  enter  into  the  substance  of  "Metserott," 
and  the  interest  calminates  in  a  little  socialistie  oommnnity^  esteblished 
on  a  co-operative  and  democratic  plan,  where  each  member  U  vnhied 
n<'voT(\\mr  to  his  or  her  personal  character  and  achievements,  and  w  1m 
idleness  aud  aristocracy  are  at  a  discount.  The  theory  of  the  uommuuity 
in  qaestion  is  jodidcms  and  agreeable,  and  the  incidental  argomente 
and  discQssions  show  not  only  wide  study  on  the  author's  part^  hot 
also  not  a  little  intelligent  original  thought.  She  set  hendf  a  most 
(lifB  utt  task,  and  has  carried  it  out  (so  far  as  this  feature  is  conoemed) 
with  much  earnestness  and  good  sense. 

Of  course  she  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  age ;  no  human 
mind  can  be  expected  to  do  that  The  weak  point  of  all  novels  of  this 
kind  is  that  they  are,  inevitably,  special  pleadings.  The  author  has 
certain  opinions,  and  imagines  characters  to  make  the  opinions  work. 
The  events  of  the  tnle  are  neoes^rily  fashioned  to  suit  a  premeditated 
<v>iKTusion.  No  m  ater  how  well  the  work  may  1m  done,  it  is  alway.s 
posisible  for  an  opponent  to  render  the  contrary  argument  just  as  plausi- 
ble by  employing  similar  means.  In  the  end,  the  real  solution  remains 
as  much  in  dou&  as  ever.  If  one  aet  of  characters  will  act  in  one  way, 
another  set  will  act  in  another  way.  All  that  is  gained  is  an  opp(US 
tnnity  for  fuller  oonsidention^  which  may  help  &e  mind  (when  or 
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if  the  expected  changes  come)  to  deal  wiUi  them  more  intelligentlj. 
Human  history  is  made  up  of  particular  events  and  persons ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  imaginary  combinations  of  events  and  persons  may, 
if  conceived  with  true  insight  and  rational  judgment,  aid  us  in  forming 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  future.  Moi-e  than  this  need  not  be  claimed. 

Bat  **  MeUerott,  Shoemaker''  has  olher  merite  than  philosophio  ones. 
One  thinks  of  "  Felix  Holt^*  while  reading  it ;  for  Motzerott  is  an  ex- 
treme Radical,  deiiving  God  and  a  future  life,  upright  and  moral  in 
his  poi-sonal  life,  and  ready  to  proceed  t<>  violent  measures  to  promote 
the  ends  he  deems  desirable.  He  becomes,  in  due  time,  the  ringleader 
of  a  riot,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  own  son,  mistaking  him 
for  the  son  of  his  enemy.  Tiua  cataatrophe  breaka  down  hia  atnbbora- 
nees  and  makes  a  Chrisdaii  of  him,— a  method  of  cx^nversion  to  which 
exception  may  l>e  taken  on  several  grounds,  but  wliich  is  related  with 
tenderiKi^s  and  power.  Louis  Metzerott,  the  murderefl  son,  and  the 
hero  of  the  story,  has  been  drawn  with  evident  care  and  sympathy ; 
bat  if  George  Eliot  failed  in  Daniel  Deronda,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  inexperienced  antihor  ahoold  find  the  similar  character  of  Ixmis  a 
diflfioult  one  to  manage.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  attempt  to  portray  a 
mo<lern  Messiah  must  always  be  impossible.  Tin-  creation  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  scojk'  of  the  creator ;  and  the  more  minutely  the  latter 
enters  into  detail,  the  blanker  will  be  the  result.  There  are  many 
graoefhl  and  tonchin^  features  in  this  figure :  the  dream  or  vision  that 
comes  to  his  modier  before  his  birth  is  especially  beaatiful  and  poetie. 
But  Louis  remains  an  ideal ;  he  has  no  faults,  and  his  virtues  are  ab- 
stractions. His  denfli  19  a  pathetic  tragedy,  but  the  cause  in  which  he 
is  sacrificed  is  prarceiy  an  ade(juate  one.  As  for  the  emancipated  young 
minister,  Ernest  Clare,  he  also  belongs  to  some  piirer  sphere  than  the 
earthly  one.  Indeed,  it  most  be  conlessed  that  Ernest  dare  is  an  im- 
peccable prig,  who  has  no  more  to  do  with  haman  nature  thm  has  a 
geometrical  diagram.  If  the  coming  man  is  to  be  of  this  make,  the 
longer  he  is  postponed  the  better. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  hook^  and  the  powei's  of  its  author,  are 
shown  chiefly  in  the  subordinate  characters.  There  are,  perhaps,  too 
many  of  them ;  bat  they  are  delineated  widi  hamor,  vividness,  and 
insight.  The  elder  Metaerott  is  a  strong,  natural,  sab^ntial  creature; 
Mr.  Bandolph,  the  millionaire  mill-owner,  is  a  dever  sketch,  and,  al- 
thon<xVi  lie  is  the  villain  of  the  story,  the  author  conscientiously  refrains 
from  jsaijiting  him  altogether  black.  The  evil  he  docs  is  shown  to  be 
partly  tiie  result  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own  creation.  Dr.  Kicbards, 
the  agnastic  physician,  is  a  cotm^bsai  portrait ;  bat  touches  are  lai^ng 
in  him  which  ibe  author  might  have  mM  had  she  been  more  ftmiliar 
with  the  inner  workings  of  the  mascaline  nature.  The  women  of  the 
book  are  nearly  all  well  done,  especially  Sally  and  Susan  Price,  the 
elderly  spiuster  sisters,  with  their  generous  hearts,  their  rigid  Yankee 
principles,  their  simplicity,  and  their  good  sense.  Pinkie  Randolph, 
the  heroine,  a  petted,  wayward  diild,  good  at  heart  and  charmingly 
pret^,  finds  her  way  to  the  affections  of  the  reader ;  and  Miss  Due, 
her  friend,  with  aristocnitb  profile,  high  spirits,  and  tendenoy  to  veil  a 
kindly  natare  with  airy  CTntdam  and  mockeiy,  does  much  ondit  to  bar 
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creator.  T  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  little  Irish  priest,  Father  Mc- 
Cloeky,  with  a  fine  brogue,  a  dauntless  cheerfulness,  a  bigoted  tongue, 
and  a  liberal  bmiu,  whose  Hibernian  humor  irradiates  every  page  on 
whidi  h«  appears.  He  is  the  sanshine  of  a  sombre  and  powerful  story. 

The  fimft  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  ait  lies  in  a  railure  to  group 
the  inmdents  clearly  and  dramatically,  and  in  a  diflRmeas  of  narration 
arising  partly  from  a  full  mind  and  partly  from  inexpi  rioncc  in  the 
arts  of  selection  and  subordination.  But  its  good  qualities  are  not 
only  in  excess  of  its  faulty  ones ;  they  are  vital  and  emiuent,  and  may 
be  expected  to  defvelop  while  the  others  are  refined  away.  The  religious 
element  is  wholesome  and  interesting ;  its  bans  is  soundi  and  its  pur- 
port free  from  ambiguity.  It  iilnstrates  the  truth  that  no  de^  concep- 
tion of  social  improvement  (*an  irrnore  religion,  or  oven  ]>lacc  it  else- 
where than  in  the  leading  place.  True  .wciety,  a.<  a  jirofliund  writer 
has  said,  is  the  redeemed  form  of  man.  Its  existence,  when  it  comes, 
will  be  a  religious  miracle,  but  one  with  the  nature  <^  which  religious 
history  has  made  us  familiar  sinc^  time  immemorial.  The  diflfeienoe 
between  the  nature  which  has,  as  the  phrase  is,  eniarienoed  religion— 
the  regenerate  nature — and  the  unregenorat*^,  is  the  most  astounding 
fact  of  life.  It  is  not  a  superficial  change  ;  itfi  fieat  is  in  the  most 
interior  recesses  of  being.  Tiiose  who  have  known  it  know,  literally, 
what  it  is  to  die  and  to  be  alive  again.  It  substitates  sanity  for  insanity, 
harmony  for  discord,  power  for  impotence.  It  comes  when  perhaps  it 
was  least  looked  for ;  it  explains  the  blind  confusion  of  the  previous 
life,  and  fnrt'Vf  r  f^llays  anxiety  as  to  the  life  bof;)re  us.  Its  secret  is 
iucommuuicable,  because  it  is  a  direct  influx  from  God  ;  it  is  the  chiefest 
of  miracles,  and  yet  the  oonsummaiion  and  flower  of  the  most  elemental 
divine  law  and  purpose.  Individually,  it  is  of  constant  though  unseen 
occurrence ;  historically^  it  is  that "  fiur-off,  divine  event  towards  which 
the  whole  creation  moves."  For  there  is  no  distinction  in  kind  be- 
tween the  regeneration  of  men  and  the  regeneration  of  man.  In  the 
latter  case,  hf)\vever,  as  in  tlie  former,  the  freedom  of  the  hiimrin  will 
must  not  be  violated.  Not  by  violence,  natural  or  supeiuuLutal,  nor 
firom  external  sources,  can  the  true  social  state  of  manJdnd  derive  its 
origin.  Not  for  the  race,  any  more  than  for  the  individual,  will  the 
material  heavens  i)e  rolled  together  like  a  scroll,  and  the  stars  fall  upon 
the  earth,  Perhajw  regeneration  will  always  proceed  by  individual 
steps,  leavening  one  heart  after  another  until,  at  length,  ail  shall  be 
purified.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  some  universal  experience,  not  to 
be  praoonceived,  may  be  in  store  for  the  world.  Silent  and  serene  will 
be  its  advent^  like  the  dawning  of  a  cloudless  day.  We  shall  awake  to 
recognise  our  new  selves,  and  sliali  feel  no  stmngeness;  only  the  past 
will  seem  stranir'",  a«  we  glance  l)ack  upon  it.  Then,  whether  the  form  of 
g()V(?rnraent  Ix;  muiiarcliical  or  democratic  will  matter  nothing.  Where 
tiie  spirit  is  good,  no  form  can  be  eviL  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  no  revolution  can  be  eflfective  by  which  only  forms  are 
overthrown.  Between  the  Anarchist  and  the  Czar  the  distinction  is 
the  same  as  that  between  the  thief  who  covets  the  booty  and  the  thief 
who  holds  it* 

Julian  liawiJtorrie. 
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FOR  some  months  past  in  various  places  there  have  been  informal  and 
fraternal  meetings  of  an  uncertain  number  of  coQgeoial  spirits. 
Any  valid  excuse  served  to  call  them 
together:  the  advauoe-sheets  of  a 
novel,  the  diflsection  of  a  poem,  or 
some  onnsiial  emphasis  in  the  cali- 
nary  character  of  shad-roe. 

Over  these  little  meetinjijs  there 
was  often  said  something  that  was 
worthy  of  record.  Many  of  the 
participants  in  the  general  conver- 
sations were  men  Icnown  bv  their 
writings  to  the  readers  of  Lippin- 
cotfs;  all  were  men  whose  names  are 
frequently  in  the  public  prints. 
Their  talk  bad  all  the  charm  of 
good-fellowship,  the  hesitation  with 
the  soup,  the  8|>ur  of  the  mbrie,  and 
the  hilarity  of  the  cigars ;  and  it 
wa-s  always  luminously  indicative  of 
character.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
their  last  meeting  tliat  there  might 
be  a  poUic  interest  in  some  glimpse 
of  thdr  matnie  playfulness,  spioed  as  it  was  by  many  toaofaes  of  more 
seriotis  value. 

We  read  with  such  avidity  of  the  after-dinner  chats  at  the  Mermaid, 
the  talks  of  Coleridge,  the  "  Koctes  Ambrosiauffi,"  la  vie  de  Bohime  of 
Murger  and  de  Masset,  the  club  life  of  Thackeray  and  Jerrold,  the  Uto- 
pia (tt  Brook  Farm,  the  nights  at  Pfiiff '8>— why  should  not  the  readers 
of  to-day  anticipate  the  coming  generation  anJ  fed  an  interest  in  the 
younger  Hawthorne,  Fawcett,  Hiibbcrton,  or  Barrymore?  Fancy  doar 
John  Habberton  enveIo|>e<l  in  the  circling  clouds  of  his  own  cigiir, — 
wreaths  that  crown  and  cover  him  with  the  almost  invisible  tenderness 
that  he  has  evoked  in  every  heart  that  knows  his  "  Helen's  Babies.'' 
Think  of  an  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  that  rsstless  advertisement,  J. 
Armoy  Knox.  Why  should  not  that  faction  of  the  public  that  affbcts 
to  read  the  lxK)k-review8  of  Melville  Phili]>s  know  that  their  author  is 
a  smooth-faced,  blue-eyed  chap,  with  a  profile  like  Byron  and  the  waist- 
coat of  a  oarson  ? 

Daniel  Dawson  is  known  as  a  poet,  but  away  from  his  ifoo-miU, 
his  pugilistic  forearms  on  a  table,  the  long  Semitio  nose  with  its  dilating 
nostarils  shading  the  struggling  Cliinese  moustache,  the  eyes  half  dosed 
in  dreamy  introspection,  he  is  like  a  sloping  nia.stiff. 

Juliao  Hawthorne  is  very  like  his  iiither's  portrait,  minus  the 
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waving  liair  of  the  elder  romancer.  Julian  is  an  athlete,  too,  and 
comes  up  from  his  retreat  at  Sag  Harbor  in  a  pilot-jacket,  snugly-fitting 
rough-aud-readies,  with  a  gymnaaiuiu  sweater  for  a  vest.    Like  Hab- 

berton,  be  intwferee  hat 
little  in  the  runoing  fire  of 
conversation.  His  favorite 
attitude  is  with  his  chair 
tippecl  back  to  the  wall, 
from  which  position  he 
looks  on,  keenly  appredar- 
tiye  of  every  point,  but  in- 
different to  results,  like  the 
stranger  to  the  city  witne^ 
ing  a  base- ball  game  be- 
tween local  contestants. 

The  portndt  of  £d^r 
Fawc^  that  aooompanied 
his  last  novel  in  Lippineolf* 
well  conveys  his  dreamy 
look  in  repose,  hut  no 
painter  can  give  an  iui- 
presBion  of  his  voioe.  That 
IS  Fawoettfs  greatest  oharm. 
It  is  full  and  rich,  but  with  the  tremolo  and  coyness  of  an  ingSnHc. 
His  enunciation,  too,  is  a  bit  spasmodic,  issuing  impulsively  and  full. 
He  is  always  modest,  and  even  ujwn  subJtHi.s  where  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  speaks  most  conservatively. 

Maorioe  Barrymore,  the  aotor,  has  a  profile  and  head  like  the  first 
Napoleon's,  set  on  the  shoulders  and  figure  of  an  Apollo.  He  is  a 
privateer  in  conversation,  striking  any  flag  for  the  prize-money  of  a 
langh.  Ivikc  that  of  all  actors,  the  face  is  mobile,  and  the  thoughts 
uttered  or  unsjwkcn  play  over  his  features  like  siieet-lightning  on  a 
summer  ni^ht.  His  magic  is  his  smile.  He  can  deal  the  most  cruel 
stab  and  simnltaneouslj  disarm  the  resentment  it  invites  with  a  smile 
that  has  a  Samaritan's  power  to  cure. 

J.  Armoy  Knox  as  a  humorist  has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  genuine 
funny  man, — the  stoop,  the  drawl,  the  hesitation,  the  index  finger,  and 
the  illegible  memoranda  on  yellow  envelopes.  He  is  a  Texau  of  Iri^ 
birth,  but  expects  to  die  of  German  parentage. 

Nugent  fiobinson,  the  presiding  genins  of  that  weloome  visitor, 
OnoeaWedc,  is  a  chutney  expert  who  took  the  (  urriculum  of  the  British 
army  and  passed  from  India  service  to  republican  America.  His  is  the 
manner  courteous;  he  bends  forward  to  listen  with  uplifted  eyebrow 
and  winning  smile.  Robinson  is  tlistinctively  a  handsome  man  of  un- 
certain age,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  and 
there  ara  fiyw  members  of  the  English  peerage  whom  m  has  not  patted 
in  a  friendly  way  <Hi  the  beck. 

We  have  all  come  to  look  at  John  Habberton  with  the  wavering 
appeal  of  an  amate  ur  swimmer  venturing  occasionally  beyond  his  depth. 
His  seriou;^  iiiue  is  caution  to  those  too  ventureaoms.  His  smile  rewards 
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the  successful  sally.  If  Pythagoras  had  l)een  right,  John  Hiibberton 
would  quit  this  life  to  begin  business  aa  a  dear  protective  liovering  hen. 
Every  ht)meless  chick  of  a  joke  gets  a  motherly  cluck  from  him. 

William  Walsh  is  an  American,  of  Irish  descent,  born  in  Franoe^ 
and  is  always  faaanted  by  the  nnoertaintieB  of  that  statement  Fbr 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  Lippinootte  in  various  literary  capa- 
cities. It  is  almost  like  writing  of  onc*s  self  to  write  of  Walsli ;  ana  to 
view  him  objectively  and  as  a  family  member  gone  abroad  ha.s  in  it  all 
the  sadness  of  a  father  giving  a  ioug-loved  daughter  to  the  groom  and 
ofiBdating  clergy.  Wauh  is  a  tooohstone  of  liieraiy  InatineL  He 
rather  umpires  poet-praodial  sparring,  and  finds  way-stations  for  re- 
freshing laughs  in  every  story. 

Gus  Thomas,  the  dramatist,  has  the  smooth-faced  complacency  of  a 
priest  in  rcj)ose.  Experiences  as  journalist,  actor,  and  railroader  have 
equipped  him  with  a  semi-slangy  repertoire  that  has  the  virtue  of  brevity 
and  directnesB.  He  is  among  the  yonngest  of  the  brotherhood,  and  is 
evidently  in  earnest.    Infinite  jwssibilities  reside  on  his  flexible  lips. 

Frank  Small  is  not  to  be  described.  Small  drifts.  He  looks  the 
Texan  Hunger,  but  is  plainly  changing  countenance  under  the  inceasant 
punning  upon  his  name  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  thouglitlcsa  friends.' 

About  Max  O'Rell  (Paul  Blouet)  it  is  needless  to  say  a  word.  All 
that  ean  be  said  of  him  he  has  said  himself  with  charming  candor. 
Albeit  hk  grandmother  was  an  Irishwoman  (named  CVReill^,  and  he 
has  long  lived  in  London,  Blonet  is  a  typicid  Frenchman.  He  is 
omniscient  at  a  dinner;  everything  worth  hearing  lie  hears  ;  and,  more- 
over, he  says  good  things  without  obvious  effort,  but  with  au  accent 
unique  and  irresistible. 

On  the  occasion  of  the 
meetine  mentioned  we  had 
all  gatnered  to  discuss  the 
chances  for  life  of  a  forth- 
coming novel  which  it  would 
be  manifestly  inopportune  to 
mention  now.  The  good- 
fellowship  of  endorsement 
prevailed.  The  different 
courses  had  been  dismissed, 
the  dgara  were  fig^hted,  and 
oooversation  had  drifted  from 
the  particular  topic  to  others 
irrelevant.  Some  opposition 
invited  by  the  clash  of  opin- 
ions was  in  evidence,  when 
Stoddarty  with  that  temporary 
tyrsnny  invariably  assumed 
by  the  man  who  handles  a 
carving  -  knife,  had  secured 
tacit  recognition  as  moderator.  Knox  and  Small  of  Texas  were  im- 
mediate in  the  admowledgment. 

Knot  (dmikiff  wth  one  hand  bMud  km,  and  making  a  oom- 
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mendabU  attend  to  look  Uke  a  coUmial  UaUman). — GentlemeOi  I 
wish— — 

BmoAiomA — ^Do  you  observe  thai  Knox  k  lieariDg  his  hair  d  la 
Calhoun  ? 

Walsh, — Most  eflTectively. 

Stoddari  {rapping), — Older,  geatlemen.   No  personalities. 

Philipa  (  impressively ). — 
I've  known  Mr.  Kuox  for 
many  jears,  and  I  never  saw 
his  hiur  look  as  it  does  to- 
Dight  QentlemeDy  it^s  bem 
washed. 

(in  the  general  oonjmion 
thai  JolUnoed  it  is  impossible 
to  rtpori  the  randon  ooniMcnl.) 

Dawson, — Small,  be  en- 
tertaining. Tell  us  some- 
thing alwnt  that  remarkable 
brother  of  yours, — the  Evan- 
gelist,— won't  you  ? 

amUL — have  to  beg 
jonr  pardon,  gentlemen,  on 
my  brother's  aoooimt  I'm 
sorry  he  hasn't  a  worthier  ad- 
vocate than  I  to  sound  his 
praises.  Like  some  of  you 
here,  he  was  a  newspaper  man,  and  our  fiither  was  a  newspaper  man 
before  na.   It  la  a  family  failing. 

Dawson. — Oh,  well,  a  "  Small"  one. 

Small. — Sam  is  a  yonng  man,  yonnsrer,  T  venture  to  think,  than 
any  of  tis  ht  re, — save,  perliaps,  our  friend  Stoddart.  He  will  be 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  the  3d  of  next  July.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
drunkard.  He  was  a  good  nevrspaper  reporter,  editor,  and  stenogra- 
pher; in  &ot,  he  was  capable  of  almost  anjrthing  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  especially  efficient  as  a  stenop:rapher  in  reporting  com- 
mittees in  Congress.  Tt  may  appear  that  I  am  l)lowin<]j  my  brother's 
horn  a  good  d^ ;  but  he  that  tooteth  not  his  own  bora  tlie  same  shall 
not  be  tooted. 

B<mrvmor«, — How  was  yonr  brother  converted  ? 

8mau. — Well,  it  happened  in  this  way.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
Sam  found  he  was  instructed  to  go  to  Oarterville,  Greorgia,  where  Mr. 
Ram  Jones  had  built  a  tal>ernacle.  He  was  assijrneil  hy  the  Atlanta 
Cojistilution  at  "space  work  that  is,  he  was  not  employe<i  by  tlie 
paper  on  regular  salary,  as  he  was  a  court  stenographer.  He  was  asked 
if  ne  wonhf  0>  there  and  report  Mr.  Joneses  sermon  on  a  oertain  Sun- 
day. ''Tes,^  he  replied ;  and  this  is  the  way  he  telk  what  happened : 
i  pot  on  a  clean  white  shirt  and  asked  my  two  children,  young 
Sam  and  little  Bob,  *Do  you  want  to  go  up  and  hear  Mr.  Jones  at 
Oarterville?  it  is  thirty  miles  away.'  'Yes,  we  do.'  'Then  come  with 
me.'    Goiug  dowu  to  the  d6|>6t^  I  thought  it  would  not  do  to  go  up 
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there  without  a  drink,  because  I  knew  Carterville  was  a  prohibition 
town,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  fighting  whiskey.  So  I  got  a  bottle  at  the 
first  bar-room  I  came  to,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  At  the  next  saloon 
I  got  a  second  bottle  and  put  it  in  another  pocket,  and  so  on  until  I 
had  four  bottles.  I  went  up  there  with  four  bottles  of  whiskey  and  two 
children." 

Mr,  Jones  preached  his  sermon,  and  my  brother  was  converted. 
Three  days  after  his  struggle  against  the  appetite  for  whiskey  he  had 
overcome  it  by  prayer.  He  went  into  the  streets  of  Atlanta  and 
preached,  and  some  of  the  people  said,  "  Will  somebody  take  Sam 
Small  and  put  him  away?  he  is  crazy." 

He  went  up  to  the  public  market-place  the  ni^ht  of  his  conversion 
at  half-past  seven  with  his  two  sons— children  four  and  six  years  of 
age — and  preached  a  sermon.  He  took  two  whiskey-barrels,  rolled 
them  into  the  open  market-place,  put  a  plank  across,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  it  with  his  children  sitting  one  on  each  side,  and  said,  "  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  ever  made  any  good 
use  of  a  whiskey-i>arrel." 
Right  across  the  street 
from  him  they  were  sell- 
ing pools.  "  How  much 
will  you  bet  Sam  Small 
will  stay  sober?  how  much, 
how  much  ?  Four,  six,  or 
seven  dollars  that  he  will 
not  remain  sober  for  a 
week !"  This  was  in 
September,  1885,  four  and 
a  half  years  ago.  I  will 
give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  he  has  never  taken  a 
drink  since, — I  mean  a 
drink  stronger  than  ginger- 
ale  or  coffee. 

Robinson. — I  suppose, 
afler  all,  that  what  we  call 
a  "sermon"  is  the  most 
powerful  manner  of  speech. 

Philips. — You  see,  it  is 
peculiar  in  its  immunity 
from  criticism.  The  pew 
is  dumb.  Who  durst  call 
the  preacher  a  jack-in-the- 
pnlpit? 

Robinson. — I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  which  may  be  old  to  yon, 
but  it  is  quite  new  to  me.  A  canvasser  went  up  to  Chicago  and  there 
met  a  long-lost  cousin  of  his  who  was  a  notorious  gambler.  But  this 
gambler  treated  him  so  uncommonly  well  that  the  canvasser  invited 
him  to  come  to  his  country  place  for  a  few  days.  The  invitation  was 
accepted.    On  Sunday  mornmg  the  canvasser  said  to  his  guest,  "  Per- 
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haps  you  wouldn't  mind  going  to  church?*'  "Not  a  bit/'  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  haven't  be'^i  church  for  a  great  nnmlx^r  of  years,  and  a 
little  church  will  do  uim  no  harm."  By  a  btraoge  coincideuce,  tlie 
clergyaian^  who  was  new  ai  tixai  church,  made  a  vigorous  aitack  ou 
guDbling.  The  gamliler's  friend^  in  order  to  midre  it  deur  that  it  -wm 
not  A  put-up  job,  went  to  the  vesfary  after  the  service  was  over,  and, 
introducing  the  gambler  to  the  clergyman,  said,  "  Your  sermon  this 
mornirif!-  was  rather  rough  oji  my  friend  here,  who  is  one  of  the  biggest 
t^aiubierb  in  Chicago,"  I  asiiure  you,"  began  the  clergyinao,  in  an 
apologetic  manner—  **  Oh,  never  mind,"  ejaculated  the  gambler ; 
"  it^a  idl  right  It  would  fae  a  mighty  poor  aemioii  tiiat  woudn't  bit 
me  somewhere." 

Stoddart — Dawson  has  a  dreamy  look. 

Knor. — He  l)rood8  over  liis  poem. 

Habbe/ti/H. — It  isn't  possible  he  came  without  (me  to  dinner? 

Ikmaon. — Geutlemeu,  while  sitting  in  my  room  on  Palm  Suuday 
I  oanght  some  atndne  of  muBio.  Tooluiow  the  meaning  of  the  palm> 
leaf?  It  is  supposed  to  convey  a  message  of  hope^— of  Uie  coming 
again  of  Christ.   Here  is  what  that  singing  farooght  to  me. 

Sioddart. — Keep  order. 

Dawson  {ptuhing  back  his  chair  and  ooni&nplaiing  the  Jrtaoo), — ^I 
call  it 


A  BniB  OF  THIItTT  TEARS. 

PAUf  SUNDAY. 

Softly  acrofls  the  city's  rugged  stones 

Bounds  the  long  cadence  of  the  Sabbulh  pMlm; 
The  shaven  priest  before  the  altar  moansi 

And  o'or  his  people  warn  the  hopefhl  pahn. 

The  Kiog  shall  die,  but  surely  iivu  again 
In  a  more  potent  kingdom  fiw  away, 

Yen,  und  Hhjill  walk  unharmed  the  earthly  plain : 
ho  Koman  law  henoeforUi  Rhall  say  him  nay. 

Wave  over  me,  ye  alien  palm-leavea  green; 

It  needs  reviTal  and  a  hope  new-bom 
To  nerve  tlic  ever-wavering  heart  between 

The  calmleas  stn^lei  o?a  world  foiioni. 

Bo  says  the  word.    What,  brothers,  were  it  so, 
And  on  tlio  wide  meadfl  of  the  promised  land. 

More  fair  than  far  Hesperia  long  ago. 
When  Hendclet  the  apples  had  in  hand. 

And  paw  the  daughters  three  of  Uenpcrua 
Wailing  the  cud  of  their  eternal  ward 

And  the  huge  downfidl  of  the  Trojan  house, 
And  Helen's  rape  on  a  duu  Asian  sward. 

Our  feet  might  wend  as  it  is  given  to  Him, 
To  tread  the  weary  pathway  He  had  troa  ? 

Would  it  repay  to  break  the  prison  grim 
And  find  o^ood  the  gnaided  land  of  Qod7 
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Or  shall  we  call  them  from  the  misty  past^ 

The  fiiirv-l&nd  we  found  in  ca^tlf^d  Spam, 
Gastiliau  diames  whose  olive  arma  were  cast 

Bound  swarthy  lovwon  I^uttttiU's  plain, 

WhoM  ]<m>  Hire  wine  ihanld  sate  our  paxtiAiM  Upa, 

The  massire  women  of  a  prander  climei 
A  girdle  like  to  Venus'  on  their  hips. 
And  in  Chair  ^faa  no  maiintaa  of  lima. 

Who  should  unfold  tlidr  hands,  and  eofna  to  na, 

Aud  lead  m  to  the  high  sent  in  the  hall, 
And  we  should  bide  there  iu  the  builded  house 
For  eyermore  nntH  tba  end  of  all  t 

Th'iA  was  our  dream :  we  drank  hut  houcy-dew, 

As  pureaaanow  on  Ida's  holy  hill. 
At  thirty  years  what  is  it  beat  to  do? — 

Dream  on,  dream  ever,  dreaming  only  still? 

No  longer  seems  it  good  to  turn  the  eve 
And  hend  it  wistful  backward  o'er  the  waetaf 

StrivinjT  tfi  hold  thp  barren  hope  gone  by 
That  lent  a  Dead  Sea  harvest  to  our  taste. 

The  golden  gates  of  the  old  realm  of  Spain 

8hut  stubbornly  against  the  hardenea  brow, 
And  where  our  feet  have  been  is  barren  plain. 

And  blossomle«H  is  every  knotted  bough. 

The  colonnaded  walls  that  met  the  sea 

And  lured  us  like  a  weird  mirage  afar, 
The  glimmering  temples  of  the  good  to  be, 

Aa  Maelen  as  Endymion'a  wandering  itar. 

Are  dust  and  ashea  Amt  our  sacVrlotli  wear, 

Tea,  the  sole  gamer  of  the  earlier  dream 
WUeh  led  oa  hop^U  through  the  caller  air 

And  Inlled  oar  Uaba  hf  aome  Anbian  stream. 

And  we  have  found  the  bitter  truth  of  earth. 

And  the  sole  virtue  of  a  mind  too  sane 
Counsels  endurance  only  aa  of  worth ; 

All  else  beneath  tlie  eon  is  nanght  and  vain. 

At  thirty  years  the  Galilean  fell, 

And  he  who  sang  Prometheu:*  in  the  i  bain; 
And  his  sad  ITiirh  priest  after  slumbered  well : 

Why  should  lie  wait?  his  dream  wad  dreamed  in  vain. 

And  that  great  Grecian  prince  at  Babylon, 

And  Uamlet  in  the  highest  song  of  all, 
And  strong  Alcides  fierce  Olympus  won, — 

These  in  the  liajday  of  their  youth  did  ialL 

And  fierce  Sinfiotli  in  Eddaic  song 

Had  few  daya  full  of  deeds  till  Odin  came. 
Ancient  and  gray,  and  bade  the  tide  of  wroiw 

Oaixx  the  King  ihnn  ftith  the  wraek  and  Aame. 

The  drsffon'a  blood  saved  not  the  Hibelnng  man, 

Sigu rd  f  1 1  e  '  o vely ;  for  the  snare  of  bal e, 
And  broken  troth,  and  woman's  love  aud  ban. 
Bade  end  on  Hidjpurd  lieath  hie  lUb  and  tsie. 
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So  only  dirl  the  godi  ttiMBselves  grnw  n]  1, 
And  wrinkled  dwarft  bid  in  t^e  cares  of  hills, 

Whilo  Baldur,  youog  and  beautiibli  most  hold 
The  way  to  MiffelhoiBi,  whore  Hel  fnlfiU 

Her  ward  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night} 
The  gloomy  ohild  of  Loki,  lord  of  wue, 

Who  waibA  ami  filann  to  win  that  horrid  fight 
When  the  last  Twilight  sets  on  Asgard's  Isleu 

For  OS  no  past  holds  out  the  hopefol  palm, 

Nor  any  future.    Can  forpt  tfnlnetw, 
Kind  dewy  sleep,  or  some  eternal  balm, 
Loll  our  painsd  aensss  with  •  tweet  caran, 

And  carry  ns  into  the  nothingness 
Of  neither  anxious  hopes  nor  futile  fears? 

What  I   It  is  little  more  than  ludicrous, 
This  weak  philosophy  of  Thir^  Yeasa. 

Howbeit,  ye  that  read  these  rambling  rhymes, 
Laucrh  loud  and  long,  and  reck  ye  nanght  of  tean: 

I  am  most  antio  of  these  antio  times. 
And  I  myself  have  eome  to  Thirty  Yean. 


Knox, — -What  is  it  aboat? 

Barrymore. — You  improve  all  the  time^  Dan^n.  That's  mndi 
loDger  than  that  A^ngelus  poem  of  voiirs, — the  whaffr'Ha-namo 

Dawson. — "  Tiio  Seeker  in  the  Marshes''? 
Barrymore. — Yes. 

Pkm^ — wiBh  Banymora  waald  be  ooofidential  for  aa  inatanL 
Bam/mote, — Confiding^,  yon  mean ;  bat  I  know  you,  PbilipB,  and 

cat)  only  promise  to  be  as  confiding  as  I  dan. 

Philips, — Don't  be  nlarmed.    Anything  you  have  to  say  must 


neeci  luforiuatiou. 

Barrymire, — Of  oontse ;  but  do  jon  leaUy  deBite  it? 
Knox. — Horribly !  horribly,  or  we  shooldn't  come  to  you. 
Fhilips. — Tell  qb,  Barrymore,  what  part  you  have  played  with 

most  satiffiiftion. 


them  ha^  each  a  litde  aasoeiation  of  its  own,  that  one  feels  like  going 
back  OD  some  humbler  if  not  less  loyal  friend  when  one  seeks  to  dis- 
criminate.   I  think  the  part  I  am  playing  now  in  Thomas's  "  A  Man 

of  t1i*^  Worl<r'  18  as  satiafhctory  and  pleasuraVtl^?  a«  nnv,  fiowover.  I 
usoti  to  liave  great  fun  in  Orlando  when  I  •wrestled  with  Muidoon. 

I'homaa, — And  overtlirew  more  than  your  enemies. 

Jbtooett.^Baixymore,  do  yon  tliink  we  shall  ever  have  a  passion- 
play  produced  here? 

Barrymore. — Not  suooessfuUy,  I  think.  There  are  some  things  so 
sacred  that  they  are  always  Jipproached  with  an  awe  that  precludes  the 
possibility  of  entertainment  in  their  oontemplation.    Prejudice,  too, 


So  speak  out.  We 
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plays  its  part.  Why,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
Kebellion,  instinct  with  dramatic  atreugth  and  situation  as  it  was,  has 
been  permitted  to  famish  a  theme  for  playwrights.  Its  associations 
wcfTS  too  hitter  to  be  leawakened  with  impunily  too  soon.  The  passion- 
play  may  be  all  very  well  at  OberammeigaUi  with  its  perfervul  peas- 
antry, their  accepted  sincerity,  and  its  picturesque  environment ;  but  the 
percx-ption  here  is  too  keen  to  consent  to  an  actor  in  a  blond  wig  at- 
tempting the  character  of  the  Saviour. 

fisMW. — ^Well,  don't  yon  think  Thomas  as  a  playwright 
Banymore. — Thomas  as  a  playwright  oever  thinks. 
Th/omoL — ^That  exphuns  your  conoeption  of  your  piesent 
Banymore. 

SmaU  {overlooking  the  interrupHon), — ^Don't  you  think  the  suo- 
oessfal  play  to-day  must  have  a  modem  topioT 

ThomM. — I  io,  in* 
deed.  Moreover,  it  most 
have  more  than  a  mod- 
ern subject,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  must  have 
modem  tMStment.  mod- 
ern simplidty,  modem 
accuracy , — at  least  in 
this  country.  People 
think  for  themselves. 
They  debate  with  the 
diamatisty  and  disoutl 
him  if  beisfidse.  The 
old  and  maf:^nifi<3ent 
postulates  are  no  longer 
granted.  The  time  has 
ffone  1^  when  a  single 
hero  with  a  dirk  ooald 
hold  at  bay  a  dozen 
speaxsmen  dressed  in 
tin.  Alliteration  and 
the  like  is  a  pace  to 
the  rear  also.  Bscs  aren't  royal  raiment  as  much  sa  they  used  to  be. 

Emm  (fmrUhM,--Caa  I  tell  a  stwyt 

Barrymore. — Frankly,  yon  cannot. 

Knox  {amending). — May  1  tell  a  St(»y  ,? 

Fhilipa, — You  may  try. 

OmnsSd — -No!  nol 

Mam  (yRell.— But,  Thomas  

Thomas.— Yes  ? 

Max  (yReU. — Do  you  think  a  man  unable  to  read  Freooh  can  write 
a  successful  modern  play  ? 

I^ofiKU. — ^Not  only  that,  but,  contrary  to  the  implication  of  your 
qoeBtlony  I  think  no  man  who  do«i  read  IVsnob  oao  writs  a  sooeossful 
American  play  unless  he  can  temporarily  forget  that  reading.  The 
standard  of  morals,  expressioo,  methodsi  of  tm  two  peoples  are  that 
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different.  I  think,  too,  that  there  is  no  tongiic  so  poor  but  in  it  and 
from  its  record  alone  could  be  written  a  drama  making  all  possible  de- 
mand ujpou  the  oomprehea- 
doa  or  the  tribe  whoee 
thodg^  made  that  tongue 
He  currency. 

Knox, — Gentlemen,  am  I 
permitted  to  make  a  few  re- 
mirks? 

StoddarL — I  surest  that 
Ookoei  Knox  be  Sowed  to 

Several  voices. — Oh,  go 
on,  eo  on. 


lOWK  HABBnTOV. 


itkmen  (Jud 
here  a  very  efeoUoe  adver' 
tisement  for  the  weekly  puh- 
lication  tmth  tohich  Mr.  Knox 
is  connected  has  been  crowded 
unttfor  lack  of  ^pooe). 
8lod3arL'~^W)\y  80  mute,  Hebberton? 

HabberUm. — Don't  fancy  that  it's  l)ocause  I've  nothing  to  fl^r* 
Hinrfhorne. — How  is  the  health  of  Helen's  £abieB? 

HdUjerfon. — Oh,  now  

FliiUps, — Come,  Uabberton,  tell  us.  A  million  mothers  wish  to 
know. 

IToUeriofi.— That  is  a  diflfionlt  qnestion  to  answer,  for  these  literaiy 
iitfants  were  composite  characters,  except  when  imaginary  beings. 
As  1  used  the  nickname  of  my  youngest  son  for  one  of  the  char- 
acters, my  acquaintances  have 
persisted  in  regarding  the  story 
as  a  chapter  of  family  history, 
which  it  was  not  When  I 
wrote  the  book  thrrc  were 
plenty  of  boys  like  Bu<lt^e  and 
T<jddie  in  our  village,  and  in 
every  other,  I  presnme.  Young 
parents  were  lond  of  swapping 
stories  about  their  youngsters, 
and  I  urge<l  many  of  them  to 
put  some  of  these  stories  into 
print  One  rainy  day,  when 
my  children  were  running  the 
bouse  to  suit  themselves,  their 
mother  heing  ill,  I  scribbled  a 
reconl  of  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings, and  this,  which  forms 
less  tlian  a qnarter  of  ''Helenas 

Babies,"  is  all  the  oonnection  the  story  has  with  my  own  fiunily: 
the  remaining  pages  are  adi^tatioiis  or  imaginary.    I  oonstrooted 
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the  adult  hero  and  heroine  and  other  characters  to  suit  the  re(|uup&- 
ments  of  the  itory.  Whatever  siiooeas  the  book  has  had  must  be 
ftttributed  to  the  fact  that  children  everywhttv  are  very  much  aliko^ 
and  that,  knowing  children  well  and  being  very  fond  of  them,  I  de- 

scribed  them  as  they  were — and  are.  When  the  story  was  fiaished  T 
thought  it  very  ixxir,  and  nearly  all  the  publishers  in  the  United  States 
agreed  with  me.  The  oddest  thing  about  it  was  that  Mr.  Loring,  who 
liked  it  greatly  and  published  it,  was  an  old  bachdor. 

StoddarL — Do  you  attribute  the  great  sale  of  the  book  (o  the  Daft- 
nralness  of  the  children? — only  that  and  nothing  more? 

Habberton. — Not  I.  The  ^e  was  possible  only  by  able  ])ublibhing. 
Mo6t  books  are  merely  printed, — not  published:  but  when  Air.  Lioring 
aaw  my  book  selling  well  in  bis  own  city  and  from  hia  own  Ktafi 
oonnter  he  proceeded  to  force  it  upon  the  market  elsewhere^  The 
inaide  histonr  of  that  book,  given  in  Loring'a  fireqoent  letters  to 
me,  showed  now  big  a  iob  it  is  • 
properly  to  plac^  a  novel  on  the 
public.  Two  months  hud  pabsedy 
and  nearly  fifty  thousand  ooptea 
had  l)een  sold  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  before  a  certain 
great  wholesale  book-house  han- 
dled a  single  copy.  The  raiiway 
news-a^nts  are  supposed  to  sell 
everything  that  ia  popular,  but 
there  waa  at  least  one  great  trunk 
line  on  whicli  not  a  ropy  of 
"  Helen  s  Babies"  was  offered  until 
long  after  the  book  had  become 
a  great  oo&unercsal  snooess*  Lor- 
ing  badgered  all  the  iobben  and 
news-companies,  placed  large  con- 
signments on  sale  with  hou.sp*^  thnt 
would  not  buy  outright;  he  also  j>iiiittMl  millions — litendly  millions — 
of  circulars,  and  had  them  distributed  in  all  the  large  cities.  'Twas 
the  pabliaher,  and  not  the  author,  who  made  the  anooesa  of  Hden'a 
Babiea,''  and,  I  bdiev^  of  all  other  books  which  have  sold  largely. 
When  any  book,  by  a  writer  who  has  anything  to  ■^r^v,  ffiH-i  to  sell  well, 
blame  the  publisher,  not  the  author.  Still,  if  each  ijook  printed  wen* 
properly  pushed  we  should  have  fewer  books  to  choose  from,  aud 
only  a  few  of  oa  poor  acribblera  would  be  able  to  gei  into  piint  at  all. 

Barrymore, — A  jxropoi  of  liabiea,  Thomas^  can  yon  repeat  thoae 
verses  of  that  little  girl  at  YasaarT 

Thomas, — She  wasn't  at  Vassar  when  she  wrote  thorn. 

Fatooett, — Verses  by  a  yniintr  rrirl  ?    Do  repeat  thi m. 

Thomas. — A  brief  expiauatiou.  Tiiid  in  a  poem  writhiU  by  a  little 
girl  in  8t  Louia :  ahe  was  then  but  fifteen  veara  of  age.  Thai  waa 
two  yeara  aga  Th»  anljeot  waa  aas^ed  by  the  seminary  teacher^ 
and  was  in  competition  with  some  twenty -six  others,  I  brlipvo.  When 
you  consider  the  imiuensity  of  the  aul^ect  aud  the  skilful  and  easy 
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ymy  in  which  she  has  treated  it.  I  think  yoa  will  ne  a  merit  in  the 

hues. 

Stoddarl. — I^et  ii8  have  tlicm. 
Thomas. — The  sul^ect  was 

THE  MUSIO  OF  THS  SPHEBE& 

BT  UBIM  OOUBT. 

A  maiden  sang,  her  clear  tones  rang 

High  in  catnedral's  lofty  dom«: 
Each  note,  a  bird,  flew  aa  it  heard  » 

lUi  kindrcii  echo  call  it  home. 

From  out  her  breast  to  belfry  nest, 
A8  captive  birds,  released,  will  rise, 
,  EiLch  note  set  free  spread  wingu  of  glee, 

And  bon  the  aataeni  towaia  the  aUee. 

And  I  thought  then  that,  maybe,  wImh 
•  All  we,  who  strive  with  earthly  wwog, 

At  last  are  free,  we'll       that  we 
Am  pacts  of  one  oternal  aong;  ■ 

That,  aa  the  note  from  mortal  throat 

Found  echo  in  the  belfry  dim, 
E^h  life  alone  reflects  some  tone 

Heard  in  that  universal  hymn. 

*    We  need  not  wait  till,  near  the  gate 

Of  heaven,  we  hear  this  golden  strain: 
The  listening  ear  of  earth  may  hear 
The  rhythm  of  ita  grand  reuain. 
»        «         •        «        «  » 

One  Alpine  mom  a  boy  was  born 

Where  Nature,  with  a  pencil  bold. 
Against  the  blue  of  heaven's  hue 

Drew  moontaina  of  empurpled  gold. 

His  youthful  eyes  saw  bending  akioa 

LiYaded  by  eternal  snow,— 
Saw  ite  oold  breast  kissed  by  tho  wesL 

Ho  lieaid  ita  anavariag  tear-diops  flow. 

The  wooing  breeie  dmragh  Alpine  tfoes 

Bared  hi8  brown  forehead,  and  ita  tone 
Left  in  hia  heart  a  coontexpart 
Of  all  majestic  in  its  own.  , 

Later,  when  he  saw  Italy, 
With  lanrels  round  hM  scolplaio  tluong^ 

He  koew  his  art  told  but  a  ]isai 
Of  that  grand  Alpine  craale>8ong. 
»»«*•• 

For  centuries  .^igeau  seas 
Hummed  lolling  songs  to  LesbUui  attand. 

Brought  treasured  lore  to  Ore<  ian  shoto 
In  aiis  Hom«ic,  liigh  and  ipmnd. 
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tJntil  the  waves,  rocks,  cli£b,  and  ca?es, 
Heard,  in  immortal  Sappho's  voice, 

The  echo  tnie  of  song^  the^  knew, 
Aud  bade  aii  iiatemng  tune  r^oioe. 


Far  to  the  north  there  g^aahea  fefth 

A  water-fall.    With  liquid  mirfeh 
It  softly  oooed  to  nationa  rud^ 

And  gave  an  nntenght  hntj  Urth. 

ItB  laogbier  wove  their  tales  of  lore, 
Sweetlf  twined  their  efmpleat  atonr 

With  flowers  n  f  thought  from  legendi  wiouglkt 
In  fabrics  of  primeval  glory. 

Their  race  5=^  fl(  d,  the  poet  dead 

Who  gave  to  verse  toeir  humblest  tales, 

And  now  the  fidl,  with  plaintive  call. 
Sings  their  sad  story  to  the  dalee. 
«••«•• 

West  from  the  wide  Atlaatic'a  side, 
To  where  the  rough  Ohio  rolled 
'Twff'Ti  banka  knit  both  with  undetgiowth. 

And  gianiu  of  the  luresL  old, 

Grew  wild-wo<  (1  mlhI,  with  boughs  upcast, 

80  dense  tliat  when  the  stirring  treea 
The  lone  sea-bird,  borne  inland,  heard, 
thought  their  mnaic  was  the  aea'a. 

The  breeze  that  blew  the  brown  leavM  timmi^ 

The  gold  and  russet  arches,  made 
A  music  rare,  that  everywhere 

ISMBfu  MNil  iiMrtiiietltelj  obqredL 

The  £Bm8  and  brooks,  his  only  books. 
Hade  the  great  tnithe  of  Katore  OMur, 

Taught  him  ncr  will,  find,  tinder  gtiU, 
Made  him  an  empire's  pioneer. 
•  •«»••• 

But,  should  the  flowers  fill  all  the  houn, 
Time'n  loaded  vine  would  trail  tho  gnODlid: 

80  with  these  atrain»,  by  bitter  paini^ 
A  minor  carol  has  been  wound. 

That  minor  seek  in  bftrren,  bleak 

Siberia,  where,  sceptred  higb^ 
A  despot* s  might  robe  weaker  right, 

Ana  atifleB  jnmedom't  atrnggllDg  ay. 

Or  seek  it  where  grim-visaged  Oare 

Has  chilled  the  heart,  l)lighted  the  IflSfW 

Of  budding  joy  with  the  alloy 
11m  qiint  Imn  tiie  eaiili  reoeivw ; 

Where  Sorrow  moans  o'er  lettered  stones, 

Endeaied  and  consecrated  dust. 
Or  where,  dismnved,  f  >nd  Faith,  betrayed, 

Stauda  tearless  by  the  grave  of  trust! 
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Bot  things  that  to  our  finite  view 

Are  (UBCordfl  may  mo»t  tuneful  be 
Beneath  the  hand  of  Him  who  planned 

This  all-pervading  miostrelsy. 

He  touched  the  first  grand  chord :  there  burst 
IM?ineit  mnaic,  ao  sublime 

It«  wondrous  trmc  will  echo  on 
Unto  the  furUie.-it  ehoal  ol  luue, — 

Juat  as  the  rings  a  swallow's  wings 
Btir  on  the  breast  of  some  calm  lake 

Spread  more  and  more,  till  on  the  shore 

They  throw  their  £rlghteaed  hearts  and  break. 

The  stars,  whose  lights  on  fi  >  rn  nfghtl 

Gleam  briKhtW  in  the  Milky  Way, 
An  freighted  spnens  tbnt  sing  throt^h  yean 

Ubib  moiic  ec  eternal  daj. 

niroiigli  every  star,  aneer  or  fivy 

That  gems  the  dusky  breast  of  ni^ll^ 
Chr,  pale  upon  the  throat  ol  dawn, 

paler  irith  the  {^rowing  light, 

Asjeweis  rare^  that  mortals  wear, 
liurob  with  uie  ChrobbUif  heart  beneath,- 

Is  felt  the  thrill  the  great  God's  will 
Did  to  tite  oniTerse  bequeath. 

Its  quivering  note  the  most  remote 

Zone  of  Omnipotence  awakes, — 
60  Ux  that  Thought  can  Journey  not. 

And  Fancgr'a  raogrant  wii^  fiwaakia ; 

So  far.  yet  near,  that  earth  may  hear» 

Ana,  if  it  will,  join  in  the  song 
Of  that  sweet  bymu  the  cherubim 
Ooneordantlj  have  sung  so  long. 

Sing,  then,  r^oice.  each  mortal  voice, 
That  in  the  muaic  of  the  spheres, 

\Vh;iff 'or  your  art  you  may  take  part^ 
A  'id  hwi  U  the  cnorus  of  the  years. 

Bejoiee  and  sing,  each  living  thing; 

For  in  creation's  anthem  old 
Yet  over  new  there's  place  for  you 

The  Father's  gkny  to  unfold. 

Join  hi  the  song,  the  hymn  prolong. 

Of  eheiihcrdii  watching  by  the  BPfi 
When  morning  atant  their  tuneful  baru 
Bang  out  by  saered  Galilee. 

Sing  everywhere,  in  weal  or  care, 

The  Master's  gratefiil  praise,  and  He 
Will  in  the  end  each  discord  hicnd 

In  one  grand  burst  of  harmony^ 

FawceiL — ^Deltdously  phiBsed  f  Boys  of  an  age  with  the  author 
can't  do  that  aoit  of  thing. 
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Walsh. — The  Young  Girl  is  the  marvel  of  the  oentuiy.  The 
world  is  full  of  Marie  Bashkirt^iefrs. 

Hcmothome. — And  of  many  who  woald  like  to  be  marUea  if  they 
ooald. 

FaufoetL — Is  this  cynicism?— end  from  Jnliaa  I 

Hatothome. — Our  girls  are  good  girls,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed  if 
foolish  restrictions  make  them  rebellious :  resistance  to  tyranny  comes 
to  them  by  ri^ht  iuheritaiice.  This  fuss  we  make  about  wiiat  they 
flhell  end  aheU  not  read,  and  what  shall  and  Aasft  be  written  with  a 
view  to  their  reading  %  ie  woree  than  no  nae.  They  read  everything, 
— mark  my  wmds  I—and  are  none  the  worse  for  it  The^  don't  care 
for  what  is  improper,  but  they  want  the  right  to  read  the  unproper  if 
they  choose.  Certain  aspects  of 
human  nature  are  interesting  to 
them  (as  they  were  to  tiB^Shm 
we  were  boys),  not  becanae  thej 
are  indecorous,  but  because  they 
arc  hidden.  People  who  won  t 
trust  our  girls  in  the  library  pay 
them  no  compliment.  Give 
them  free  awin^ — theyV  have 
it  anyway, — ana  I,  for  one^  be- 
Ifeve  they  will  never  go  wrong. 

Fawcdt. — I  agree  with  you, 
Julian.  Think  how  an  able- 
bodied  chaperon  could  clip  tin; 
wings  of  a  developing  genius  by 
too  pmd^tly  abridging-  her  op- 
portunities. 

Hawthorne. — I  should  like 
Fawcett  to  tell  us  what  sort  of 
story  he  would  write  if  he  were 
without  limitations,  if  he  had 
nothii^  to  interfere  with  the 
prompting  of  his  creative  genius. 

Faicc^tt. — I  think  geniuses 
are  born  with  limitations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  man  who 

is  a  genioB  has  a  great  desire  to  write  in  one  eertain  direetion.  I, 
not  l^ing  a  gemns,  and  feeling  that  I  am  not,  have  a  desire  to  write 

in  all  dirfH'tions.  I  might  say  in  one  word,  if  1  wanted  to  defend  the 
fact  of  my  not  being  a  genius,  that  I  am  a  universalist  in  the  literary 
sense, — in  my  desire  to  write  in  all  directions.  I  want  to  write  about 
everything,  I  duMild  like  to  write  about  everything  that  is  hiUMn, 
and  I  should  like  very  much  to  write  about  things  not  human  or  but 
partially  human.  There  are  some  paintem  who  paint  entirely  on  one 
subject,  but  I  like  variety. 

ThornoH. — But  is  there  auy  one  imaginable  story  that  you  would 
prefer  of  all  others  to  write,  and  on  which  you  would  be  willing  to 
base  your  future  reputation?  Every  eminent  novelist  has  had  his 
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reatest   story, — Hawthorne   his  "  iSoarlet   Letter,"  Thackeray  his 
Vanity  Fair,"  Scott  his  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  so  on.   Can  you 
not  give  me  some  idea  of  what  your  own  masterpieoe  would  be  like? 

IhnoodL — ^Probably  I  am  the  last 
*  pcnon  who  oonld  siva  yoa  the  oovfect 
^NT.  AA  Phl^pe. 

Philips. — What  must  a  story  be  to 
be  called  a  masterpiece  ?  I  wish  some 
one  who  knows  would  telL  The  taste, 
the  oritioal  caltaved  taste,  fbr  Itotioii  9 
.,  DO  more  to  be  dispoted,  I  soppoae^ 
than  the  taste  for  anchovy  sauce. 
And  it's  so  independent  and  elastic. 
If  I  find  the  second  part  of  "  Faust" 
worse  than  stupid,  as  I  do,  or  if  I 
yawn  over  the  hiiiidfed  pages  that 
Hugo  devotes  to  the  good  Bishop 
Mjriel  in  "  Lea  Misfirablea,"  or  if  I 
esteem  a  very  great  novel — ^say  "  War 
and  Peace"  or  "  Henry  Esmond" — as 
hi  itself  a  nobler  work  of  art  than  a  very  ereat  poem, — say  the  Iliad 
or  the  Diyine  Comedy, — ^where,  oatside  of  reoeiTed  opimoo,  shall  I 
look  for  ihe  logic  and  sapieme  judgment  that  will  ooovinoe  me  or 
convict  me  of  bad  taste  ? 

Dawson. — Isn't  received  opinion  enough  ? 
Philips. — By  no  means. 

FawceiL — I  would  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  write  about  untram- 
melled human  nature.  I  should  Uke  to  write,  if  I  oonld,  about  homan 

nature  entirely  apart  from  what  I  eoBsider  the  force  of  superstition.  I 

should  like  to  have  an  atheist  and  an  agnostic  tied  together.   There  is  a 
certain  difference,  after  all,  between  an  atheist  and  au  agnostic.    I  should 
like  to  deal  with  those  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  upou 
at  all  in  fiction.   The  questioD  of  unfiuth  I  should  like  to  handle. 
.EiM0^-8peBking  of  nn&ith 

Barrymore. — We're  not  looking  for  expert  testimony,  Annoy. 
Knox. — I  insist  on  giving  yoa  a  small  bUe  of  a  poem,  entitled  **  New- 

liaid  Thoughts  on  Spring." 

PhiUpa. — We  don't  like  the  lay. 

SmAome, — ^Walsb,  as  a  sufferer  from  the  system,  I  wish  to  ask 
yon,  representing  the  opposition,  how  long  should  yoo  keep  manosoript 

awaiting  a  decision  ? 

Wali^h. — What  you  should  do  and  what  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
do  are  not  always  the  same  thing.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  manuscripts 
is  irregular.  Sometimes  there  is  a  drought,  sometimes  a  ilood  that 
ovowhelms  yoo.  Again,  for  a  period,  you  may  have  something  im- 
minent that  oommancb  yoar  attention  and  makes  it  difficult  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  rending  of  maniisoripts.  Bol  the  editor  should  strive 
not  to  keep  his  contributor  in  8usj)ensie  longer  than  he  can  help, — 
avoiding  the  error,  however,  of  returning  it  the  same  day, — for  then 
the  contributor  is  sure  it  has  never  been  read. 
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Rohtnaon. — That,  of  courso,  does  not  apply  to  daily  journalism. 
Walth. — I  UDderstood  the  quefition  to  be  r^ardiug  weekly  papers. 
The  mMj  IB  the  periodktl  of  the  immedkto  fotnn^  as  the  moDthly  is 
of  the  present  and  the  quartedy  was  the  past  As  the  race  develops 
it  calls  fbr  shorter  and  shorter  pauses  between  intellectual  meals,  and 
our  grandchildren  may  live  to  see  the  quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly 
press  all  merged  into  the  great  daily  iilastrated  paper  of  the  future, 
which  will  command  the  MrvioeB  of  the  greatest  writera,  aitistSy  ana 
engnven.  Even  as  the  quarterly  has  gone  down  before  the  mootUy, 
the  montUy  must  give  way  to  the  weekly.  And  the  hoar  of  the 
weekly  is  near  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  come. 

Robinson. — The  weekly,  as  you  say,  or  meant  to  say,  is  very  near 
the  people.  We  started  the  qu^on  which  is  the  best  Americaa  novel, 
and  we  have  idieady  had  nearly  four  thousand  answerB.  Almost 
every  judgment  as  to  the  best  Americam  novel  has  been  in  favor  of 
either  "  The  Scarlet  Letter*'  or  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  I  do 
not  think  tliere  are  one  hundred  votes  outside  of  those  two.  I  never 
saw  such  a  consensus  of  opinion.  "  Ben  Hur"  is  a  popular  novel  and 
ts  a  large  number  of  votes.  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin^'  is  another  favorite, 
popahr  Scott  novel  is  '*  The  Heart  of  Ifidlothian."  As  to  the  beet 
humorous  novel,  it  is  pitch  and  toss  between  "The  Pickwick  Papers" 
aiul  "  Don  Quixote."  Among  English  novels  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" is  hard  presswl  by  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  "  The  Woman  in 
White"  and  "  Midshipman  Eaiiy"  are  also  very  popular. 

Kncx  (wUh  diaarming  rapidity). — Judge  Qolamwvtta  told  me  this 
one  abpat  8am  Hooston.  Hooston  was  nmning  for  Ckivemor  of  Tenc^ 
and  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  ten  thousand.  He  insisted 
upon  making  a  lot  of  speeches, 

X'nst  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
told  him  if  be  did  flo  he 
would  be  snrdy  defeated.  And 
so  he  was.  His  speeches  and 
the  influence  of  the  Galveston 
iVcuw,  owned  by  Dave  Richard- 
son, and  the  Itiegraph,  owned 
by  13.  H.  Gushing,  downed  him. 
It  was  just  after  the  electiou, 
and  while  Houston  was  stand- 
ing by  the  stage-coach,  talking 
to  Judge  Groldthwaite  and  a 
group  m  friends,  that  he  aud, 
"  Grentlemen,  I  have  buried  the 
hatchet ;  I  have  laid  aside  a11 
animosities;  I  have  no  feeling 
in  my  heart  against  any  man. 
I  oouid  meet  to-nig^t  Coshine 
of  the  Ihhffraph  and  Bjcharduon  of  the  Neua,  and  I  would  not  lay  a 
feather  on  the  baek  of  either  of  them.  nn]eflB--4lMfe  was  tar  then  to 
stbkitta" 
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Philips. — ^That  is  >  prop' is  of  what? 

Jl9iox.— Welly  sometiiiug  suggested  it  early  iii  liie  eveuiug. 

BorryMm— -The  homoiiBt^s  that  reminas  me''  gone  astzagr. 

Knox— And  I  have  have  a  littk  poem  

Voices. — No  I  no ! 

8U)ddarl.—F&wcett,  can  yoa  noall  that  ^'Bei  GratiA"  70a  read 
me  in  Brown's  the  other  day? 
Fcaooett. — I  fear  i  can. 
BioddiMt^Repmt  it  pleM 

IknoettL-^*'  By  the  unce  of  God,"  as  I  call  it,  is  supposed  to  00m- 
memorate  Hie  aoceBdon  to  the  throne  of  a  youiig  kii^  his  reigD,  and 
hkend. 

DEI  GRATIA. 

The  height  of  Ms  dead  father's  throne  he  gaiued, 

With  sapple  oourtieFB  oringiDg  at  his  noa : 
A  shallow  and  heardlen  boy.  theoceiirth  he  reigned. 

By  the  grace  of  Go<l. 

Impervious  to  the  people's*  blame  or  praihe, 

Through  codes  or  civic  needs  he  scorned  to  ]^od: 
With  harlot^,  dice,  and  wine  he  poised  his  dajl^ 

By  the  grace  of  God. 

But  oft  while  following  some  rash  whim  of  rule 

O'er  laws  and  liberties  he  rode  rouffh-ehod, 
And  proved  a  reprobate  no  less  thaniboli 
By  the  grace  of  God. 

For  yearn  the  crown  did  he  thus  coarsely  keep, 

Wearing  its  gnwdenr  like  a  dolt  and  dod. 
Then  diea  one  evening  in  a  dnioken  aleep^ 
By  the  grace  of  God. 


jfiSocidiaii.— Now>  Max,  I  am 


not  going  to  ask  yon  what  joa  think 

r^f  America:  you  have 
ah*eady  told  us  that  in  a 
book.  £ut  are  all  the 
impteoaioiiB  70a  reeeiTed 
on  your  first  yidt  oon- 
firmed  on  your  second  ? 

Max  aiUH—^Now, 
my  friend,  your  question 
is  just  the  oue  I  expected 
from  yoo.  It  man  me 
smile,  but  doesn't  surprise 
me.  Indeed,  when  a  man 
has  |>aid  tw^  vio?N  tr» 
America  he  ruu8  do  more 
risk  of  being  surprised, 
Tee,  £neod,  all  mj  fint 
impressioiia  are  eon* 
firmed,— every  one  of 
them.  I  am  now  per- 
suaded that  I  have  writ- 
ten ilie  book  on  Atncrica, — a  book  of  facl^  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
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foreigner  and  tiie  native  alike.    I  have  heard  Americans  deoUne  that 

my  book  was  a  revelation  to  them. 
FcaooeiL — ^News.  more  likely. 

Jfiw  C^B^ — ^i'm  dad  to  near  yon  endorae  flaob  a  praoiiMii  eom- 
pliment.  In  a  few  weeis  I  shall  return  homoy  delighted  with  what  I 
have  seen  and  delighted  with  all  I  have  done, — aa  I  always  am.  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  a  perfect  people.  T  don't  like  to  be  eclipsed 
too  thoroughly;  and  what  hm  sj)eoiaily  deliiz;litP(l  me  with  all  the 
Americans  I  have  met  is  that  very  few  of  them  did  uut  happen  to  have 
a  redeeming  &tilt  or  two. 

Stoddari, — Speaking  of  "going  hom^^'  geutiemen  of  the  Booad- 
Bobrn  Club,  it  is  the  morrow. 

Barr-ipnxore. — ^Your  genuine  lobin  gieebs  the  dawn  with  song.  I'll 

have  none  ol"  vour  closure. 

StoddarL — Fax  vobiscumi    I  have  work  ah^.    Gentlemen,  au 
 «  • 


And  80  I  hik  HhaaL  And  this  is  the  all-imperfect  record  of  that 
night.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  the  last  time  we  shall  m4^t,  nor* this  the  only 
glimpeo  that  shall  be  given  of  these  delightfol  meetioflB. 

J»  IC  liitoddcari. 


A  DESCANT. 

WHEN  Spring  oomes  tripping  o'er  the  lea 
And  grasses  start  to  meet  her, 
The  blnelnrd  eings 

With  quivering  wings 

Brief  rhapsodies  to  ^reet  her, 
And  deems- — fond  minstrel ! — none  may  be^ 
The  wide  world  over,  blithe  as  he. 

And  where  the  bfooUet  tinkles  faj, 

And  the  yellow  snow-drop  danioeSi 
And  wind-flowers  frail 
And  blood  roots  pule 
Lifb  up  appealing  glanoeSy 
The  flute-vwoed  mea&w-lark  on  hurb 
SingSy  ''None  on  earth  is  glad  as  I  r 

Laughs  Coiydon,  "  Your  hearts  are  bold, 
Yet  little  ye  cjtn  measure^ 
.Poor,  silly  birds, 
Spring's  sweetest  words, 
Or  guess  at  my  pvoud  pleasure, 
When  FhylUs  oomes,  and  all  the  wold, 
For  sadden  joy,  bods  into  gold  I" 

Florence  Earle  Ooatet, 
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BBALITT  IN  FICTION. 

ONE  of  the  curioTia  oiitf^rowilis  of  uioticrn  realism  is  a  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  literary  gossips  to  locate  the  charactera  of  liction.  Afl  each  new 
n<yv«f  dbowi  ite  way  upoo  our  erowded  Bhahee^  Uie  onterpriaiog  critic  ne?tr  rate 
until  he  can  whiqMr  to  a  gaping  pnblie  that  tiie  ctiginal  ci  the  Hon.  Jonaa 
Highflier  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  aporting  men  in  London,  or  that  Miss 
Lilian  de  Vane  Nevcnink  is  ;i  well-known  and  highly  eccentric  philanthropist 
in  Boston,  or  that  the  whole  ^-t ory  is  a  satire — save  the  mark! — upon  a  recent 
administration  in  Washington.  And  so  unfailing  is  the  interest  thus  aroused, 
Oat  people  who  nefer  in  tli^  Uvea  risked  a  ahilllng  on  the  torf,  nor  gave  a 
dollar  to  a  newa-boyi^  home^nor  looked  on  the  oatudeof  the  White  Hoiiaei,iead 
that  novel  with  gruesome  satisfaction,  and  with  a  vague  impression  that  they  are 
unravelHnc;  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Popular  fiction-writers,  willing  to  profit  by 
eveiy  new  absurdity,  allow  it  to  be  darkly  understood  that  they  have  impaled 
friends  and  foes  on  the  shafla  of  their  remorseless  wit;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  gravely  announced  in  our  nuMming  paper  that  aome  Tery  fiuliionable 
London  lady  or  some  eminently  nnftshionable  Paris  Bohtmien  is  about  to  {)ub- 
lish,  under  the  guiae  of  a  novel,  a  {'hntn^raphic  picture  of  high  life  or  low  life, 
with  all  their  acquaintances  inserted.  Even  the  respectable  dulne«i8  of  n  city 
suburb,  or  the  idle  humors  of  a  New  England  sea- coast,  furnish  food  for  a  book 
whoae  principal  clain)  to  reoognidon  ia  that  "loto  of  real  people  are  in  it;"  while 
now  and  then  aome  paiticniaxly  entetpriring  writer  concdTea  the  brilliant  idea 
of  leavii^  to  Huse  veal  people  their  real  names,  which  master-stroke  of  veracity 
being  unapppreciated  by  the  victims  thereof,  a  law-suit  m  the  not  un?ir.turnl 
result.  Tndee<l,  since  fin  exceptionally  succ^ftil  English  rsnvpli«t  has  avenged 
himself  on  his  publisher  by  painting  the  poor  old  gentienian  in  lurid  colors  aa 
tiie  Tillain  of  one  of  hia  rtoriea,  and  killing  him  with  aavagc  glee  upon  an  nn- 
inhabited  coaal^  there  is  no  tolling  what  bloodies  trionpha  may  lie  in  store  Ibr 
genioa. 

One  rlircot  consequence  of  our  present  liberality  in  such  matters  is  that  the 
**  motiv*  -mongers"  of  literature  are  forever  hunting  up  for  us  similar  oflences  in 
the  past.  We  are  being  enlightened,  sorely  against  our  will,  as  to  the  origin  of 
characten  who,  we  had  innocently  supposed,  sprang,  Athene-lik^  from  their 
fiitheia'  braina,  and  who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a  forced  aasoeiation  with  aome 
dnll  creature  of  earth.  Who  wants  to  know  that  8am  Weller  owes  his  existence 
to  a  mediorrp  comedian  whom  Dickens  saw  as  a  child?  Who  believes  the 
scandalousi  tale  when  it  is  told?  Who  is  not  wearied  out  with  hearing  the 
same  old  obtrusive  facts  about  Micawber,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  Harold 
8kimpol«i  and  B^jthonT  If  Harold  SUmpole  wa9  intoidcd  ibr  Leigh  Hnnt^ 
it  moelj  goea  to  prove  how  hopelessly  and  blindly  misleading  such  portraits 
nanally  are;  and  as  for  the  volcanic  Landor  simmering  down  into  a  fooli.Mh, 
ranting,  well-meaning  old  gentleman  like  Boythorn,  we  might  an  well  fancy  real 
thunder  rattling  away  with  the  metallic  cheerfulness  of  a  stage  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sam  Weller,  and  Micawber,  and  Mm.  Nickleby  am  a  hundred  timei 
moie  alivt  than  their  protolTpea  could  ever  have  hoped  to  be^  and  it  ia  ridica> 
f     loua  to  i^^'^  of  tiiem  aa  aeoond-hand  editions  of  forloin  mortality,  aa  ciqiiea  of 
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ordinary  shadow-like  men  and  women,  whoee  very  entity  has  to  be  admitted  on 
the  word  of  somebody  else.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Wilfer,  oyer  whom,  hb  over 
Homer,  seven  cities  wrangle  uuceamngly,  and  who,  with  Homer,  riaee  superior 
to  them  all.  Her  birthplace  is  the  universe,  and  it  is  not  too  big  to  hold  her 
witli  tMoimdiig  d^ity  ttid  oomibrt 

The  tanid  indiutrioiui  detectives  who  have  run  IHcbma  to  earth  are  aaldng 
us  now  to  believe  that  one-half  of  Tliackeray's  characters  were  taken  bodilv  nut 
of  London  society  and  tranaplaiited  to  hid  pagea  ;  that  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh 
was  the  Earl  of  Hereford, — who  must  have  been  deeply  gratified  at  seeing  him- 
aelf  as  otfaera  saw  bim;  that  Blanche  Amoix  w**  GtauTille^  and  Qe(»ge 
Waningtoii,  Bdwaid  Fil^gecald,  and  the  Potheringaj,  MIm  (XNeilL  MTBteriooe 
rumors  are  floating  in  our  midst  concerning  the  identity  of  George  Meredith's 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  of  Marion  Cr&i^^fordV,  jinfi  of  5Ir.  William  Black's.  I 
actually  saw,  not  very  lontj  ac:o,  a  determined  effort  made  to  locate  Uncle  Tom 
and  little  Eva, — some  dauuiiefis  and  imagiuative  Virginian  asserting  roundly 
that  he  had  known  them  both  "ever  einoe  he  ooold  remember;"  wherene  I  had 
alwaji  anppoaed  Unde  Tom  to  be  the  legitimate  offipring  of  that  lively  and 
Teradoua  chronicle,.  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  little  Eva  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  <»ur  old  friend  Madame  Tu8i»Hud,  However,  this  is  the  fire  of  reve- 
lation. "The  receipt  of  fern-seed  in  these  curious  days  would  scarce  help  a  man 
to  walk  invisible."  Little  is  left  unsaid  of  anybody,  and  this  accumulated  gossip 
about  fIctioD  aeama  part  of  the  general  aeheme  of  edneation.  In  flMt,  when  a 
really  deslrahie  llctttioiia  diaraeter  is,  so  to  apeak,  in  the  market,  we  aometlinea 
find  quite  an  embarrassing  number  of  applicants  ready  for  the  place,  and  it  be- 
pomcs  as  difficult  to  decide  upon  their  claims  as  it  i''  to  nettle  the  authorship  of 
an  anonymous  poem  which  lialf  a  dozen  people  suddenly  remember  th^  have 
written. 

And  what  have  tihe  wxiten  liieuiel vea  to  eay  apon  the  aofeilee^  on  tiuiee  nre 
oeeasions  when  thej  ean  be  persuaded  to  break  their  cautious  silence  7  The  poet 

Orflbbe,  who^e  measure  of  iuspirsition  was  avowedly  small,  aoknowledjred  that 
many  of  his  characters  were  drawn  directly  from  life,  but  that  he  took  great  care 
to  alter  siteiationa,  circumstances,  even  the  sex  occaaioually,  so  as  to  escape  de- 
tection. Mr.  Jamea  Payn,  with  that  delightM  ftankneai  iriiidk  diattngoiahea 
bim,  ootuaela  all  yonng  novdhris  to  ntiliae  tiieir  iUenda  and  acqnaintamwa  in 
this  manner,  and  even  gives  them  the  dangerous  advice  to  put  down  the  real 
name**  of  people  in  their  first  rough  draught  of  a  tale,  in  order  to  better  bring  to 
mmd  the  peculiarities  of  each.  As  for  detection,  he  thinks  that  easy  to  avoid, 
by  a  few  simple  precautions.  If  a  man  be  tall,  yon  make  him  short;  if  a  woman 
be  fiur,  you  make  her  dark ;  if  the  eventi  took  place  in  England,  yon  tnaifer 
them  to  the  coast  of  Barhary.  Bat  neither  ICr.  Orabbe  nor  Mr.  Fajn  belraja 
any  close  cogniiance  of  human  nature,  any  profound  insight  into  hnman  motives. 
The  former  pleases  ua  by  the  vivid  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  the  latter  by 
Ilia  consummate  ability  as  a  story-teller,  by  that  rare  power  of  construction 
wUoh  is  Taniihing  from  oor  mMUk  through  superoUioiia  HI  vaage  and  neglect 
He  narratea  admirablf  ,  hot  what  are  we  to  iUnk  of  the  veilaimilltnde  of  char- 
acters whoee  identity  may  be  concealed  by  mdi  transparent  maakit  Trollope, 
in  "The  Warden,"  turned  his  three  chnrcbmeTi  into  three  school-boys,  with  no 
other  results  than  to  expose  his  satiric  purpose  and  to  injure  the  illusion  of  his 
tale.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  far  wiser  and  happier  when  he  left  to  Bebeoai  the 
ontwaid  likeness  of  the  Mt  and  inknown  Jewaai  wtumi  he  deigned  to  copy. 
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anr!  firew  all  the  refit  from  the  storchou-o  of  fancy.  The  resemWance  ia 
ituH  case  was  a  mere  matter  of  dark  eyea  aud  raven  hair,  of  auble  instincts  and 
of  an  ancient  creed.  The  real  Rebecca,  with  her  weiUcneaa  and  her  strength, 
fluntiag  her  Jeweb  aad  ailki  anwlMly  at  flie  toonuuneiit^  but  true  to  hendf  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  wmweniog  in  her  loyaltj  and  ^tii,  waa  flie  dan^ter  of 
Sir  Walter's  dreams,  the  creation  of  his  own  magic;  and  bo  we  love  her 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  unvexed  by  any  trnuhle«ome  Rurmises.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pri?ilege  to  receive  a  character  straight  from  the  author  a  hands,  and 
to  bo  at  tm  eoneeralng  her.  "The  only  real  people,"  says  Mr.  Oecar  Wilde, 
"are  tbe  peopio  who  neter  existed ;  and.  If  a  novelist  ia  haie  enoogh  to  go  to 
life  for  his  peraonagee,  he  should  at  least  pretend  that  they  are  orlginalst  and 
not  boast  of  thorn  as  copies."  And  may  the  gossips  of  litenftnra  emiilato  Ilia 
discr^OD,  and  leave  ua  to  cherish  our  delnsiona  i  * 

Agne$  Rqi^ier, 


BOOK-TALK. 

**A  BAZABD  OF  NKW  F0BTUVB8." 

Nobodf  ooold  do  better  wo^  than  Mr.  Howella,  if  he  were  noi  wdgihted 
down  bj  oerlain  dogmaa  itf  whieli  he  has  mide  himaelf  tilio  apoeUek  II  ia  not 

easy  to  be  at  once  a  leading  novelist  and  a  literary  lawgiver  and  dictator :  to 
hold  ft  hripf  for  disputed  doctrines  i'*  pretty  sure  to  injure  one's  art.  In  "  April 
H!>]H'ji''  and  one  or  two  othT  recent  etibrts  of  a  not  unbridled  irnatrinatj  n  he 
came  perilously  near  overtaxiug  liia  readers'  patience.  The  filing  in  was  ex- 
qniritdj  donoi  of  oooree^  bat  were  the  thioge  wotlii  depictingf  Onei^  bcnah 
nay  be  faithflil  and  brilliant,  and  yet  the  reenlt  be  weaiisone^  if  Hie  canvaa  ia 
crowded  with  petty  and  trivial  details.  The  imbecile  spoonings  of  oalf>lov)e, 
the  Hilly  Relf-contrndictionR  of  a  morbid  find  hysterical  feminine  oonaeioDoe^  may 
reatliiy  be  overdone;  a  iitile  of  them  goes  a  long  way. 

But  of  1^  there  are  signs  that  Mr.  Howells  is  becoming  happily  illc^cal, 
or  leei  lieavily  ridden  hj  Ida  perreiee  theoriee.  He  eeena  almoefe  williog  to 
leoogniae  the  Aek  iJiat  Ulb  ia  not  to  every  case  made  up  wholly  of  twopenny 
trifles,  of  the  unmitigatedly  commonplace;  he  half  admits  that  large  events 
and  passionH  may  sometimes  stray  into  human  experience, — however  impolite 
it  may  be  of  them.  In  "  A  Haaard  of  New  Fortunes"  two  of  the  characters 
actually  die  by  violence,  and  one  tough  and  gnarled  old  heart  comes  near  to 
breaking.  TheprolbiindstQdy  of  Drylboe  in  his  later  aspecti^  his  awkward  and 
lumbering  penitence,  his  speech!^  and  hopeless  ronone,  well  relieves  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  story,  and  bears  an  important  part  in  making  5t  by  far 
the  beat  we  have  had  from  this  author  in  years.  The  mnrtyr  Conrad  is  as  im- 
probable as  yott  please,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  impossible,  for  saints  get 
thdr  oomnusiton  direet  ftom  on  high,  independent  of  heredity  and'  enviiwi- 
ment;  and  they  seldom  hare  a  good  time  of  it  to  this  world. 

Beaton  is  drawn  from  the  life  wiHi  masterful  precision,  and  iseo  full  of  life 
that  he  ought  to  live  long.  If  we  never  had  him  before,  we  have  now  in  broad 
outlines  and  careful  detail  Que  variety  of  the  nh\o  nnd  accomplished  fool,  the  well- 
meaning  but  ill-conditioned  abortion  who  might,  as  well,  for  the  uses  of  others, 
and  £kr  better  for  his  own,  be  a  symmetrical  and  oai-and-oat  sooondreL  Fnlker> 
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son  is  the  geniua  of  advortiHing  incarn&tc,  and  uo  lees  atnusing  th&a  he  was 
meant  to  be.  As  Marcli  suys,  ''he's  naturally  a  generoufi  and  righfe*miiided 
eiwtaze^  Imt  Ufb  bM  taught  bim  to  tnifikb  «ii4  tiid^  1^  Old 
LiodM^M  the  bettor  wrt  of  Miid-«iutdi]tt|irininlei«^  Abnm  Laigikbw 

is  perhaps  a  new  variety  of  the  cultivated  and  hJ^^ily  oompetent  Amerioea  gilL 
The  Woodburns,  though  good  in  their  waj,  «n  len  meeeiifal;  SoathoRMiB  an 
not  Mr.  Howells's  ttj^/'Vt. 

The  allied  pubiiahmg  plam  ui  the  ingenious  i'uiker»ou  have  perhaps 
been  takea  too Miiovdy.  Hiiiadicel  idee  is  good,— aim  idea  purely :** Look 
ei  the  way  the  periodlfialw  are  oanied  on  now!  NanMa»  namtel  In  a  oooatix 
that's  just  boiling  over  with  literary  and  artistic  ability  of  every  kind,  the  new 
fellows  have  no  chance.  The  editors  all  engage  their  material.  I  don't  believe 
there  are  fiiVy  volunteer  contributions  printed  in  a  year  in  all  the  New  York 
magazines.  It's  all  wrong;  it's  suicidal."  This  is  a  free  countzy,  and  our 
noglootod  geniaaM  are  at  liberty  to  beUofo  that  a  moniblj  or  fictni|^^  eoold 
be  ran  on  the  new  plan. 

But  if  the  book  casta  no  especial  light  on  magaiine  methods  in  New  York,  , 
it  at  least  ahowH  that  ita  eminent  parent  la  true  to  his  order.  No  one  would 
accuse  him  of  holding  a  brief  for  any  given  class  of  (unliterary)  persona  as 
againit another;  biitbeeomeBaenear  iftia  duM  vdnmM  labe  baa  ever  doaoL 
The  patent  millionaire  wlio  I&m  atrndc  it  in  natuial  gu,  with  liit  pathetie  old 
wifii  and  hb  untamable  and  nnapeakable  daughtcrg,  is  delineated  not  indeed 
with  malice,  but  with  nithless  and  remorselena  fidelity;  and  the  result  w  n  dis- 
tinct addition  to  our  ^^allery  of  national  types.  The  auxioua  wvm  of  the  editor 
who  has  been  lured  from  his  Boston  deak  to  become  a  hireling  of  this  suBpicious 
and  temi-dviliaed  ^yxant  are  namted  with  tomething  like  leal  sympathy^— Ar 
Mtnsb  ii  not  ftr  ikoni  Mr.  HoweUs  biuMolf: 

"  I  object  to  this  eoonomic  chanoe>world  in  which  we  live^  and  which  we 
mva  seem  to  have  create*!.  It  onpht  to  be  law,  that  if  a  man  will  Tv^ork  he 
shall  botti  rc.-t  and  eat,  and  tihall  not  be  hara^ed  with  any  qnestion  ah  u>  how 
hut  repose  and  his  provision  shall  come.  Nothing  less  ideal  than  this  satisfies 
the  reason.  But  in  our  itate  of  things  no  one  is  leoore  of  this.  No  one  ia  aore 
Df  finding  work;  no  one  ia  sure  of  not  losing  it.  I  may  have  my  work  tak«i 
away  from  me  at  any  moment  by  the  caprice,  the  mood,  the  indigestion,  of  a 
man  who  has  not  the  qualification  for  knowing  whether  I  do  it  well  nr  ill. 
At  my  time  of  life — at  every  time  of  life — a  man  ought  to  feel  that  if  lie  will 
keep  on  doing  hia  dntj  he  shall  not  sufSur  in  bimaelf  or  in  those  who  are  dear 
to  hinii  eicoept  tbroogh  natoial  eanaas.  Bot  no  man  ean  ftel  tbUt  as  tilings  are 
now;  and  so  we  go  on,  pushing  and  pnlliDg,  climbing  and  crawling,  tiirastiqg^ 
aside  and  trampling  underfoot,  lying,  cheating,  stealing;  and  when  WO  get  to 
the  end, — I  don't  think  the  retrospect  can  be  pleusing." 

Now,  Uiis  is  most  creditable  to  the  writer;  as  the  books  used  to  say,  it  does 
equal  honor  to  bia  heed  and  heatt.  The  nsnal  ordsr  with  poor  hnuianily  ia 
thos:  the  fnr  whoaocoesd  (in  litentnie  or  in  any  other  walk)  infiato  the  chesty 
throw  up  the  chin,  and  look  down  with  contempt  on  their  brethren  wlw  bate 
not  "got  there,"  m  uQworthy  creatures  of  an  alien  and  inferior  race.  Our 
greatest  preacher,  for  instance  (see  his  lamoua  "Lectures  on  Preaching"),  can- 
not understand  how  any  of  the  cloth  should  at  any  time  have  le»  than  two 
leporten  in  their  andienos^or  that  their  trials  sboold  arise  fiom  anyotiiav  eanse 
than  coddling  and  petHog  and  liatlsiy.  Yet  here  is  a  workman  who  is  at  leaat 
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fifteen  yean  from  what  he  describes,  but  whose  memory  actually  goes  back  to 
his  humble  beginningB.  For  fiill  }ialf  a  generation  hiH  hroad  has  been  thickly 
buttered,  his  water  exchangeable  at  will  for  richer  beverages ;  publishers  com- 
pete for  his  "copy,"  and  nations  do  Mm  honor;  yet  he  can  realize  the  tribula- 
tionf  of  eomnon  foribblen  in  their  atniggle  ibr  ezitteno^  and  dopiot  than  in 
what  iMdi  like  s  passage  out  of  "Looking  Backward."  For  sneik  a  proof  of 
hnman  sympathy  and  Socratic  appreciation  of  existing  conditions  wo  may  well 
take  off  our  hats  to  Mr.  HowpIIb,  forgive  his  undue  laudation  and  frequent 
practice  of  mere  literary  photography,  condone  his  diatribes  against  Bcott  and 
tlw  lonuuioen^  and  wirii  tiiat  lie  may  wiito  nuuiy  move  books  m  good  as  his 
lestt  R  M»  SML 

"A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD." 

Mr.  Warner's  novel  is  one  which  it  profits  to  read  over  and  over  again. 
Tlie  introductory  pi^es  seem  to  threaten  to  be  more  didactic  than  one  likes  a 
notel  fee  be;  baft  qpte  soon  enough  entsctainnient  is  provided  whioh,  berides 
ell  nsnsl  lessor         bss  abuidsnoe  of  snbstantiel. 

As  to  deftness  in  selecting  end  emo^ng^  Hr.  Warner  has  long  besn  onr 
best  man.  and  it  ia  to  be  rejrretted  that  his  engrossments  with  the  Chfirant  and 
tlie  Ihaicer  made  him  so  late  in  putting  forth  this  work.  None  but  a  good  mnn, 
and  a  wise,  and  a  widely  obeervant,  could  have  put  iu  a  novel  so  many  ihiugii 
vhioli  it  Is  well  to  venisniber.  An  ewneift  man,  yet  on  oeeesion  e  sportiTs^  e 
satlrisli  tiboai^  witbont  e  grain  of  bitterness,  be  bas  led  along  tiiia  jonmegr,  and 
in  his  own  almost  pmfect  way  pointed  out  some  things  in  social  conditions  which, 
nigh  uniTersally  coveted,  are  dangerous  to  a  def^^  that  appalling.  Yet  it  ia 
nothing  lees  than  delightful  how,  in  his  talks,  the  sportive  ripples  the  deep 
flow  of  earnestness  in  wliat  may  be  called  a  great  sermon  as  wdl  as  a  great 
nofeL  Tbb  eppean  In  the  fery  oatsel^  where  began  "»  spontaneous  tnlk  of 
people  who  had  iUlen  into  an  unoompeUed  habit  of  bappeaing  to  be  together/' 
instead  of  meetingr  m  members  of  a  clnb  who  have  "mortgaged  a  precious  por- 
tion of  the  little  lime  left  for  individual  life,"  where  "freedom  ia  lost  with  too 
much  responsibility  and  seriousness." 

In  this  bodk  inttfldnalitles  are  nnoonunonly  prononneed.  Moigan,  from 
bis  advantsgeons  position,  ebove  all  liabilities  of  TagnuM^, "  obserring  lift  and 
criticiaing  it  witlu>nt  any  serious  intention  of  disturbing  it;"  Mrs.  Morgan, 
"the  daintily-reared  daTijrhter  of  a  cotton-spinner."  happy  in  "carrying  along 
her  traditional  religious  observances  with  grateful  atlimnition  of  her  husband  ;" 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  expectant  Lord  Chisholm,  who  waa  always  in  the  "conventional 
ettitnde  of  wanting  to  know  f  Hn.  Fleteher,  whom  we  nndemtand  at  onee  when 
with  pleasnnteit  Irony  she  asked  if  the  Pilgrims  and  Poiitans  wen  dTlllaed ; 
Margaret  Debtee,  whose  great-grandmother — "  no,  it  was  her  great-great-grsnd- 
mother  who  married  an  officer  in  the  suite  of  Rochambeau,  what  time  the 
French  defenders  of  liberty  conquered  the  women  of  Hhode  Island," — Margaret, 
who,  without  banishing  romance  from  the  world,  wanted  "  to  feel  its  life,  as  men 
do;"  Wm  Foi^the,  "in  tiie  beantj  <rf  her  yean  almost  pathetie  in  its  dignity 
and  renunciation;"  His.  Fairehild, whose  mairied  life  took  added  comfort  from 
thinking  how  many  a  man  of  her  acquaintance  would  not  have  suited  her  for  a 
husband,  and  to  whose  e^rlamatory  argument  '*  PhiloBf>phy  of  fudge  1"  Mr. 
Fairchild  must  admit  frankly  that  really  there  was  no  answer;  Henderson, 
wimm  we  wished,  bnt  in  vain,  to  be  sent  to  the  penitential]^ ;  finally,  Oarmen 
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E>chclle,  the  enterprising,  "  who  has  no  history,  the  world  is  ail  before  her,** 
but  who  henceforth  is  to  become  historic  like  Becky  Sharp. 

Mr.  Warner  has  exhibited  scenes  wherein  the  most  powerlbl  in  our  existing 
social  state  seem  bent  upon  leading  lo  the  bad  place  with  a  speed  that  is  frighten- 
ing to  If?  who  don't  want  to  go  th(  re.  Pitcotii^  indceil  is  the  gradual  derelirtion 
of  that  devotitly  pion^  New-England  girl  after  her  intermarriiige  with  a  rail- 
road king,  band:iome,  gifted  with  all  the  outward  gifts  that  please  young  women, 
lordly  in  alms-giving,  andaoioiis  in  ▼enturings,  aad->-late  foand— a  seonndreL 
We  had  hoped  to  see  that  nian  brought  low  and  the  sweet  innocent  whom  he 
was  despoiling  snatdied  from  hU  nrma.  The  novelist,  who  for  these  people  was 
their  only  Providence,  niiflit  have  been  expected  to  see  to  tbiit;  but  he  could 
not  resist  t!ie  impul»e  to  show  by  such  restraint  the  possibly  greater  pit i fain e.'"' 
.  of  some  things  that  have  come  within  his  view.  Against  hi^  allectionate,  t^r- 
fhl  protesting,  Dickens  hadtoaee  little  Nell  fidl  in  her  snffering  childhood;  and 
so  Mr.  Fairchild,  when  Marsaret^  stntgi^ing  the  while  to  hold  to  honorablest 
traditions,  was  lapsing  to  the  degree  which  good  Miss  Forsythe  could  not  have 
borne,  let  lier  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  Icnvinc^  un  to  imns^ine,  when  Henderson 
and  Carmen,  knowing  each  other  so  eutirely,  should  come  together,  what  a 
hellish  time  they  were  bound  to  have.  But,  as  the  social  life  now  is,  few  of 
such  people  have  a  time  anjthing  like  it.  Btidi  a  preeions  couple  know  well 
enough  the  vanity  of  anybody's  expectation  that  they  are  to  repetl  the  story  of 
Ananias  and  Sappbira,  or  even  of  Joe  Sedley  and  Rebecca  Sharp;  for  by  the 
time  when  any  unforeseen  failure  of  calculation  may  have  come,  enough  has 
been  hidden  away  to  allow  princely  living, — at  leatit  iu  Canada;  and  we  have  it 
from  Scripture  iJiat  it  was  painful  even  to  the  prophet's  mind  to  contemplate 
how  with  the  wicked  there  seem  to  be  "no  bands  in  thdr  death;  but  their 
strength  is  firm." 

It  is  Old-fashioned,  thia  lookiii;^  out  for  the  dispensing  of  poetical  jusliep. 
Yet  for  what  wa.s  some  portion  of  the  creative  laculty  imparted,  if  not  wiili  iu- 
teut  that  we  might  be  console  as  well  as  warned,  warned  as  well  as  consoled,  by 
the  new  conoretes  which  the  poet  makes  np  oat  of  ihb  discordant  elements  of 
this  lower  life?  It  will  be  a  pity  if,  as  seems  to  be  destined,  the  real  shall  pat 
o^^^  tlie  romantic  altogether.  The  ancient  habitations  of  the  sparrows,  as  in  the 
f;\lMt'  of  Leasing,  are  being  "built  up,"  an<l  they  are  flying  away,  Ni)t  that, 
witiiiu  Mr.  Warner's  view,  many  a  one  dues  not  linger  whose  singing,  whether 
cheerily  or  plaintively,  is  exceeding  sweieL  In  his  hands  realism  hurts  not  too 
severely  an  old-timer,  and  the  leison  which  he  imparts,  most  readers  will  say,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  as  efficadona  as  if  he  had  let  us  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  pun* 
isbment  that.  <?oon  or  late,  mtT^t  liL-fall  the  guilty.  In.->isting,  but  without  pptn- 
lance  for  being  in  a  nmail  minority,  upon  what  seems  the  one  defect  in  this 
book,  I  regard  it  as  equal  to  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best^  of  this  period. 

M»  M,  Johndon, 
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[Tbe  Teaden  of  ImtEOCfrfg  wOl  find  in  this  dqnrtmffit,  from  moDth 
to  montli,  such  concioe  and  critical  notice  of  all  noCeiroiiliy  poblicatioiM,  of 

whicli  extended  reviews  are  not  given  elsewhere  in  the  wa^gftt^iH^^  aa  will  enabla 
them  .to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  new  booka.J 

Fiction. — A  Tale  of  the  Hou3E  of  the  Wolfisos  axd  All  the 
Eiin>BED8  OF  THB  Mabx.,  by  WQliam  Morria  (Boberti  Brothem).  Tliia  ia  fic^ 
tion,  to  be  aniei  bot  fiction  of  a  kind  for  wbich  liteiazy  eriticism  haa  not  pro-  • 
Tided  A  name.   It  is  an  epic  in  prose ;  a  work  of  the  finest  imagination,  the 

rro^  «kilful  conatrncti'nn,  the  steiiilie^t  arid  lof^jegt  interest.  The  Mark-men  are 
varioud  trib^  of  Goth-*,  of  whom  the  chiefest  aro  tbe  Wolfiags.  The«e  unite  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  Thlodolf,  the  mightiest  Woliiog  warrioz; 
ia  elected  Wa»lnke.  It  ia  the  love  ibr  Thiodolf  of  the  Wood-Snn,  a  danghtei 
of  the  godi,  that  fonna  the  mainapring  of  the  namtiTe^  Then  are  tbe  braveet 
battleo,  the  tenderest  loTO-acenea,  the  mo<*t  beautifol  imag<^,  in  the  book. 
"Tells  the  tnh"  in  larce  part  of  the  baleful  influence  of  the  matric  haul>erlv.  or 
coat  of  Tn.ail,  cur-<'i  with  the  power  to  effect  "the  ransom  of  a  man  and  the 
ruin  of  a  folk."  Mr.  Morris  may  be  said  to  have  written  the  greatest  prose 
poem  in  any  language-^^BxpiAnoiTf  by  Octave  Thanet  (Scribnen).  A 
tonehing  story  of  life  in  Arkanaaa  during  the  late  war.— Jack  WntVEM,  by 
Mary  Spear  Tieman  {Houg:hton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Another  romance  of  the 
Great  Rel  ellion.  with  the  scene  bii'!  at  Kicliraond.  Little  Jaolc  Horner  is  a 
waif  plityinc  ft  "star"  part.  There  is  a  charmiiie  young  woman  of  tbe  Con- 
federate persuasion  in  the  story.  The  Great  War-Syndicate,  by  Frank 

R  Stockton  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  One  of  tbe  moat  eztniTagant  of  Mr.  Stock- 

ton'a  hnmorona  ftndee.  TAcrovm  Pu]fB,by  Albion  W.  ToorgSe  (Ghaaell). 

Jndge  Tourg^e's  latest  novel  ia  in  some  respects  hh  best.  He  still  works  the 
mine  which  his  yielded  him  «ueh  rich  ore,  Pactoius  Prime  i«  a  necro  !%x)t- 
l  lark  with  a  history  and  a  grievance.    His  pathetic  career  and  his  ccc'eni  Incric 

malie  the  most  part  of  the  story,  which  ia  admirably  related.  Maria,  by 

Joige  laaacB,  translated  by  BoUo  Ogden,  with  an  introdnctfon  by  Thomaa  A. 
JanTier  (Harpwa).  Tbia  charming  South  American  romance  has  been  esteemed 
a  classic  by  Spanish- Americans  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  in  truth,  a 
Tcrr  tender  and  finely  simple  slcotch  of  t!ie  blifrhted  love  of  a  beantifiil  pirl, 
atHicted  with  incurable  epilt  psy,  fur  a  rather  senumental  young  man  w^ho  teiis 

the  doleful  tale  in  the  lirst  person.  Miss  Mordeck'8  Fatheb,  by  Fani 

Pusey  Gooch  (Dodd,  Mead  h  Oo.).  Thb  Hakicbb,  a  Stobt  or  m  Mao- 

CABBAir  Tdces,  by  Alfred  J.  Chnreh^  M.A.,  and  Richmond  Beeley  (Putnams). 

Avery  strong  historical  romance.  Three  Mek  in  a  Boat,  by  Jerome  K. 

JeroTTie  f  ITcnry  Holt).   A  new  pha«ie  of  EneH««h  hnmor,  and  therefore  welcome, 

 A  Srri'Y  TX  PrAP.T.KT.  by  A.  Conau  Doyle  (Lippincotu*).    Mr.  Doyle  was 

never  happier  than  liere,  and  the  setting  ia  worthy  of  the  story.  Mis- 

ADVEBTUBB,  by  W.  E.  Norris  (F.  F.  Lovell).  ^A  OHEOincLB  op  OosQimr, 

by  Francia  O.  Sparhawk  (Lotbrop).  It  will  delight  any  juvenile  reader  of  good 
taste.  ^Thb  MnLU02rAiRE*8  Wife,  by  Pnidenoe  Lowell  (Peteiaona). 
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History  and  Biography. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  .'\pprr)j)riate  pl;ic("  to 
put  the  LETrER??  or  Philip  Dormer,  ForiiTii  Earl  ox-  Ciilsterfikld,  to 
ins  GoPJJoy  an'!>  r^vccmmv.,  Ediild  from  thf.  (Original,  with  a  Mf,>[oir 
OF  Lord  CHiibTi:.ia  ij^ld,  by  Liie  Earl  of  Caruarvou  (Hacmillaos).  The  voiuaie 
oootaina  a  ooUectioii  of  some  two  handled  and  thirty  letters,  laxgelf  in  Frendi, 
and  hitherto  onpabliihed,  written  to  a  aeeond  Philip  Stanhope  who  became 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Cheatolidd.  It  is  but  the  echo  of  the  famous  cry,  "  The 
Graces!  Tlio  Graces!  Remember  the  Graces  1"  The  writer,  it  appears,  met 
with  as  sQiall  succeHs  in  moulding  the  mind  of  his  godson  as  he  did  in  the 
more  famous  c&se  of  his  son.   The  substance  of  the  two  scries  of  letters  is 

much  the  seme.  Gaftaut  Ckx>K,  hj  Walter  Beient  (Macmillans).  Another 

of  the  "English  Men  of  Action."  ^DlBKA£LZ  IN  Outlisb,  by  F.  Carroll 

Brewster,  IAj.D.  (Philadelphia).  A  brief  paragraphic  biography  of  Lord 
BeaconsfioUl,  prif.icing  a  novel  abrifl2:ment  of  all  his  romances,  with  lints  of 

principal  characttsrs,  ploU,  und  remarkable  passages.  History  of  tub 

Ujtiteo  States  of  America  under  the  Constitution,  by  James  Schouler 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Ool).  A  comely  end  convenient  edition  in  four  Tolnmes. 

Poeti*y.— Gettysburo,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker 
(Porter  A  Ooatea).  The  poem  which  lends  its  title  to  tiiia  welcome  litUe  volume 

was  read  by  the  author  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pennsylvania  monuments  on 
the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  September  12,  1889.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  an  oft-tried  subject ;  it  is  a  genuine  battle-piece, — full 
of  action  and  martial  music  and  memorable  lines.  Other  noteworthy  poems  in 
the  volume  are  "A  November  Nocturne,"  "Hal  Ha!  and  Ha  I  Hal  Indeed/' 
"fiecalmed,"  "The  Old  Chureh  at  the  Trappe,'*  and  "Perktomen."  The  two- 
last-named  were  included  by  Longfellow  in  "  Poema  of  Places."— ^LBAH2HG8 
FROM  MY  Scrap-Book,  by  Wm.  H.  Chirk  (Philadelphiu),  These  are  rhymes 
without  reason.  Fancies,  by  Anlennes  Jones-Foster  (Charles  T.  Dilling- 
ham).  Neither  fine  nor  fit  reading.  LYRICS  and  Idyls»  by  Madison  Juliua 

Oawein  (John  P.  Morton  k  Co.). 

Travel.— Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Mac- 
millans).  Wliile  this  ftt  and  otherwise  remarkable  volume  is  not  a  record  oi 
sight-seeing  aftw  the  descriptive  manner  of  the  very  popular  work  by  Bit 
Charles  to  which  it  may  he  said  to  be  a  sequel,  it  nevertheless  represents  the 

Tfilunble  results  of  extensive  tnivel.  The  author,  in  a  word,  docs  for  the 
I'.riiish  possessions  in  Australia,  America,  and  India,  and  for  the  crown  coloiii(ss 
as  well,  what  Prof.  Bryce  has  so  admirably  done  for  the  American  Common- 
wealth. The  hook  is  alike  valtiahle  for  its  political  oonolosions  and  for  its 

extraordinary  fund  of  information.  Two  Tbabb  nr  thb  FamroH  Wm 

Indies,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  (Harpers).  Herein  is  felt  theperTi  t  fitness  ofstyle 
to  subject;  such  warmth  there  i.s  and  c^lor  in  the  lani^inj^e  of  Mr.  Hearn.  The 
speil  of  llie  enchanted  island  and  the  Southern  sea  is  upon  us.  One  reads  a 
chapter  and  lies  back  longing  for  the  indolence,  the  streaming  sun,  and  all  the 

pietuzesqne  life,  of  Ifartioiqne.  Ths  Bspubuo  or  Oosta  Rica,  by  Joaquin 

Bernardo  Calvo,  translated  from  the  Spanish  and  edited  by  L.  de  T.  (Band, 
MeN.'illy  &  Co.).  A  compact  volinue  of  practical  information.  PALEHTimji 
by  Mi^or  C.  B.  Conder,  R.£.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

Science.— Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  by  James  D.  Dana  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.).  A  third  and  enlaiiged  edition  of  a  work  whose  recorded  obaer- 
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TfttioiiA  an  no  lew  coaipnhtxuav9  and  whcae  oondosionB  are  no  leaa  amtliorita* 
tive  than  Darwin's  "  Coral  Reefs."  It  aeema^  howBTer,  that  neither  Darwin  nor 

Dann's  judgment  upon  the  coral  causes  of  the  difference  in  oceanic  regions  of 

elevation  and  subsidence  is  to  be  accepted  as  final.  Essays  op  AN  Ameki- 

CANi»r,  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.  (l^'orter  &  Coates).  This  volume 
collects  the  Taiioos  writings  of  Dr.  Brinton  on  a  manifold  subject  whmof  he 
speaks  with  acknowledged  authority,  and  in  which  w&tj  Amoican  should  take 
a  profound  intetesfe.  The  papers  are  ethnologic,  archxologic,  mythologiCj-and 
literary;  and  they  ?ay  the  brst  word  for  a  l)eliof  in  the  autochthony  of  the 

American  tribes.  SiATiLAXD,  by  Sir  Robert  Suwcli  Ball  (Cassell).  A  course 

of  popular  and  very  clever  lectures  on  astronomy  delivered  to  juvenile  audiences 
at  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Ohabacxbbibtzob  of  VolcakobS) 

WITH  COMTBIBUnOVS  OV  FlClB  AMD  PEDTOIPLIB  ISOM  THB  HAVAHIS 

Iblahos,  hf  James  D.  Dana  (Dodd,  Mead  <&  Co.).  There  is  no  need  of  urging 

the  value  of  this  work.  The  name  of  Prof  Dana  on  the  title-page  is  all-.sufRcient 
warrant  of  il3  worth.  Beside-*  the  suhjocts  indicated  iu  the  title,  tlie  volume 
coutaius  an  historical  review  of  liawaiiau  volcanic  action  for  tbe  past  sixty- 
seven  years,  a  discussion  oi  the  relations  of  volcanic  islands  to  deqp-sea  topog- 
laphy,  and  a  chapter  on  volcanio-island  denudation. 

Essays.— The  Nfairu  Question,  by  George  W.  Cable  (Scribners).  Clear, 
concise,  and  cogent  reasonSng.  Of  course  one  expects  nothing  new  to  be  sud 
on  this  question,  hut  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  lamfllar  sermon  preached  with  a 

fresh  and  Ibroeftil  eloquence.  Therein  lies  the  merit  of  Mr.  Cable's  papers.  

Jewish  Dreamb  an'd  RRALiTirs,  con-trasted  with  Islamitic  and  OriRis- 

TIAN  ClAIMH,  l)y  Henry  liiowizi  ( I'hiladelpliia).  A  Per.<?onal  Statemext, 

by  W.  D.  Carlile  (Philadelphia;,    ilie  author's  account  of  au  unsavory  scandal. 

 ^Thb  Idls  Thoughts  of  ASt  Ivus  Fbiaow,  a  Book  tob  as  Idlb  Hoij> 

DAT,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  (Henry  Holt).  Kew  Va&iobum  EnrriOH  of 

8RAZBn>EARE;  YoLTTMT!  VIII. .—As  You  Like  It,  edited  by  Horace  Howard 
Furness  (Lippincotts).  Dr.  Furnes?  is  mnl-ing  trr!itifyini»  and  a«'toni«»h!ng 
progress  in  his  ^^reat  work.  Its  merits  sire  known  to  all  the  world,  and  are  as 
conspicuous  iu  tlie  preseut  volume  as  iu  its  predecessors. 
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OUERENT  NOTES. 


AmstOA'B  fgnak  dimio  b  dyapepoU.  So  prermleiit  hM  it  beoooM,  it  oonld 
with  impanity  bo  termed  a  national  characteristic.  In  almost  every  household 
it  has  gained  a  stronghold.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  inveiitigate  the 
rapid  inrond  xh'm  in^idioug  disease  has  been,  and  is  still,  making  upon  the  public. 
CkxKi  reasons  lor,  good  advice  to  cure,  are  constantly  being  advanced,  but  the 
disease  still  increases  and  thousands  of  its  unhappf  Tictimfl  continue  a  life  of 
perpctnal  nliery.  That  dywpepsia  ia  dao  to  the  n«g]M(  of  tho  oomnum  laws  of 
health  moat  be  granted,  and  that  the  law  governing  f(X)d  is  the  one  ofteneit 
neglected  must  be  admitted.  The  ignorant  suffer  with  the  intelligent;  and  the 
poor  stomach  has  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  abuse.  Many  y>eople  "  dig  their 
graves  with  their  teeth,"  and  still  eat  on,  regardless  of  nature'a  warning,  or 
deceived  as  to  the  causes.  There  is  one  simple  rule  every  one  would  do  well  to 
remember*  It  ia»  that  everything  yon  eat  either  burta  or  helpa  yoo.  Add  to 
tbia  an  intelligent  discriminatloii  in  the  kind  of  jibod  employed,  and  the  power 
of  dyspepsia  would  be  on  the  wane.  There  is  one  cause  which  haa  been  slowly, 
insidioualy,  yet  none  the  less  surely  and  dangerously  exerting  its  influence.  It 
is  the  constant  introduction,  through  tood,  into  the  stomach,  of  some  deadly 
drug,  used  for  cheapening  the  food  products,  or  to  produce  a  fiilse  and  harmful 
atiength.  More  niaehief  ia  being  done  eveiy  day  to  body,  mind,  and  aool,  all 
over  the  land,  by  the  number  of  miaerable  ftaoda  that  are  being  paaaed  into  the 
stomachs  of  not  only  ignorant  but  intelligent  people  as  well.  They  are  being 
palmed  upon  the  ptiblic  as  pure  and  unadulterated  food  produ^'t?,  ypt,  through 
the  presence  of  some  drug  taint,  are  daily  and  hourly  .napping  the  health  of 
thousands  of  the  unwary.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  misery 
and  miaehief  that  la  being  done  by  the  aame  ao-«aUed  ^abaolntely  pure" 
products.  Baking  Powder,  whoae  consumption  baa  become  perfectly  enormona, 
and  which  we  find  in  every  pantry  of  to-day,  is  an  article  which  has  been  more 
adulterated  than  almost  any  food  product,  and  the  most  deleterious  enbs^nnee  to 
be  found  in  any  is  ammonia.  This  agent  is  a  drug,  not  a  food ;  an  tixcrement, 
not  a  nutriment.  It  impairs  digestion,  it  causes  emaciation  and  feebleness.  Its 
effect  la  not  tnatantaneona,  hot  camnlattve.  It  ia  not  the  one  doae»  bnt  the  con- 
tinuous uae  which  eaoaea  the  moat  mberable  renlltl^  and  for  that  reason  ita 
dangerous  qualities  are  the  more  sure,  because  hidden.  The  time  haa  aorelj 
come  to  cry  halt  to  this  nefarious  practice  of  adulterating  food,  and  very  vigor- 
ous efforts  should  be  made  to  lessen,  if  not  to  eradicate,  the  evil.  Not  every 
brand  of  baking  powder  adulterated :  there  are  one  or  two  exception:*.  Chief 
among  tho  ezceptiona  ia  Dr.  Price'a  Cream  Baking  Powder^  whleh  oontaina  no 
ammonia,  no  lime^  no  alum,  or  any  drug  taint,  and  baa  been  recommended  for 
the  ]a.st  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  most  eminent  physidaoa  and  cihemiati  aa  the 
.  purest  and  best  Baking  Powder  manu£&ctured  to-day. 
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CVJUUSST  NOTES. 


la  TBB  Dati  ow  Oood  Qvsbh  Bb&— While  tin  qaMa  ms  at  pn^ten 

In  the  utechapel  a  gentleman  entered  the  room  haying  a  rod,  and  along  wiib 
him  RnAther  wlm  hfid  n  tfiblp-rloth.  which,  after  they  had  both  knelt  three  times 
with  the  utmoisi  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  and,  after  kneelinir  again, 
they  both  retired.  Then  c&me  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with. 
«  nlt-Mllar,  a  plate,  Md  InrMd;  wbaa  tbflf  bad  kadt  at  the  oiben  had  dime 
and  placed  what  was  brought  apan  the  'table^  th^f  alio  retired  with  the  taaie 
eeremonitt  peribrmed  bj  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady,  who,  we 
were  told,  wa^i  a  {y)U!itf»*s,  and  nl'>ntT  with  her  a  married  one  bearinc:  a  tasting- 
knife;  the  former  wa.-i  drt'.ssed  iu  whire  nilk,  who,  wlien  she  had  prostrated  her- 
lelf  three  ttmeB  iu  the  mo&t  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table  and  rubbed 
the  pUtae  with  bread  and  ealt  with  aa  modi  awe  aa  if  the  qaeen  had  been 

When  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered, 
bsrphradpd.  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  ro«e  upon  their  backs,  bringing  ia 
at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishur^  served  in  plate,  moet  of  it  gilt. 
These  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  auuie  order  they  were  brought, 
and  plaoed  upon  the  taUc^  while  the  bdy  taatcr  gave  te  each  of  the  guard  * 
moBtliflil  to  eat  of  tiw  partioalar  dieh  he  had  broa^iti  &r  fear  of  any  poiaon. 
During  the  time  that  this  guard  (which  eonslsts  of  the  tallest  and  etoateet  men 
that  ran  be  found  in  all  England,  being  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose)  were 
brinizing  dinnt  r,  twelve  trumpelH  and  two  kettle-druiLus  made  the  hall  ring  for 
halt  aa  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial  a  number  of  unmarried 
ladiee  ^peaied,  who,  with  particolar  aoleauiity,  lilted  the  neat  off  tlia  table 
jMid  coBveyed  it  into  tiie  queen'a  inner  and  more  inivate  itanber,  whan  after 
she  had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  went  to  the  ladiee  of  the  oourt.  The  queen 
dined  and  «npprd  ulone,  with  very  few  attendants;  and  it  was  very  seldom  that 
anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  wa--  'ubniiu-d  at  that  ump,  and  then  only  at  the 
intercession  of  somebody  iu  power. — UciUzcr'i  Travds  m  ^ngicuid  durinff  the  Iteign 

The  Reign  op  the  Czar. — The  reign  of  the  present  Czar  ha-'  been,  it  in 
now  admitted  on  all  hands,  a  period  of  sharp  reaction.  Originally  a  Conserva- 
tive, ae  the  eon^a  Liberal  fitther  often  is, and  an  abeoluUst, as  ereiy  Bomaaoff 
]a»  Alexander  TU.  bee  been  driven,  by  the  moiider  of  hie  father  and  the  Nihiliat 
attempts  against  himself,  to  believe  that  his  throne  was  in  danger,  that  revolu- 
tion was  in  the  air,  that  every  Liberal  waa  his  personal  foe,  and  that  the  only 
safe  policy,  either  for  Russia  or  himself,  consisted  in  stamping  out  all  germs  of 
Liberalism.  Accordingly,  the  authorities  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  police,  have 
been  atrengthened  until  th«f  are  nearly  abeolnte;  the  eovere^  baa  eedoded 
himaelf  nntil  he  ia  almoet  a  prisoner;  only  to  be  a  Liberal  withont  action  haa 
been  treated  as  a  penal  oAence^  Buaeians  being  punished  for  merely  buying 
"incendiary"  publication'? ;  trials  have  been  handed  over  to  obedient  courts ;  the 
treatment  of  prisonera  has  become  more  severe,  and  the  terrible  weapon  of  ad- 
ministrative sentences,  which  so  greatly  exasperated  the  contest  between  the 
French  people  and  Che  old  monarchy,  has  been  employed  with  aa  mneh  fieedooi 
as  nnder  the  Emperor  KidiolasL  Almost  all  local  bodies  have  been  deprived  of 
their  authority,  the  prees  has  been  limited  to  foreign  sabjects,  and  Uw  nnivexsi> 
ties  have  been  regulated  and  Bupervised  and  deprived  of  privileges,  nntil  the 
whnle  educated  class  of  Bussia  ^  on  the  sulyect  of  edncatton,  hottile  to  tho 
riffinu. — The  Sjpedaior, 
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MusruLAR  STRET<rGTn  dei>ends  upon  the  general  health  of  the  body,  and 
e8i»€cially  upon  the  purity  and  vitror  of  the  blood.  To  supply  that  fluid  with 
healthy  nouruhment  and  maintain  ita  natural  force  and  vitality,  no  other  prep- 
aration is  so  dfectifift  u  Ayw**  SanapariUa.  It  gives  tone  to  the  aasimilative, 
or  blood-maldiig  organa,  end  eaiiale  the  kidneys  in  eliminating  flrom  tlie  ajitem 

all  poisonous  and  debilitating  adds.  

Ayer'rt  Sarsapariila  is,  therefore,  recom-                »      o  'll 
mended  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  having    ^jVOrS    wSr^'^'^^n  If  9 
firm  and  fully-developed  muscles.  ./       '  * — ✓ 

"Some  time  ago  I  found  my  system 
entirely  run  down.  I  had  a  fecliu'r  <»f 
constant  fatigue  and  languor  and  very 
little  ambition  fur  any  kind  of  effort. 
A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla,  wbidi  I  did  with  the  best 
ftsnlts.  It  lias  done  me  more  good 
than  all  (»ther  medioiiioa  I  have  ever 
used."— FiU.NK  MfiLLOWSy  CheUeo, 
Mau. 

"  Last  spring  I  suffered  from  general 
debility  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  began 
to  take  Ayer'8  Sareaparilla,  and  felt 
rnnoh  better.  By  its  eontinued  use  oiy 
strength  wsa  ftilty  restored.  Other 
members  of  my  family  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  use  of  this  medicine.** 
— S.  Brows,  Sovih  McrrmoGk,  H.H, 

Sarsaparllla  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  in  this  locality  for 
restoriiiLr  to  healthy,  vigorous  action  the 
vital  organs  when  they  have  become 
weakened  or  ezhaosted.  I  have  used 
it  in  my  fitmily  for  this  purpose,  espe* 
cially  tLfier  the  system  had  become  de> 

pleted  from  malarial  attack^**— 0.  0.  Haultok,  Bmbentm,  nxat. 


A7er*sSanaparilla,piepandb7Dr.J.aA7er*Oo.»Lowell,  Mass.  Sold 
bj  draggiits.  F^iee  II;  six  bottles,  $5).  Worth  |6  a  bottle. 

The  liver,  when  ont  of  order,  involves  every  organ  of  the  body.  Remedies 
for  some  other  derangement  are  fteqnentiy  taken  without  the  lesat  eflectk  becanse 
it  is  the  Uver  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  tionbleb  ind  nntil  that  is  set  right 

there  can  be  no  health,  strength,  or  comfort  in  any  part  of  the  system.  Mercuiy, 
in  some  form,  is  the  usual  specific  for  a  sluggish  liver;  but  a  far  safer  and  more 
effective  medicine  is  Ayer's  Pills.  For  loss  of  appetite,  bilious  troubles,  consti- 
pation, indigestion,  and  sick  headache,  these  Pills  are  unsurpassed. 


Ayer's  Pills,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  a  Ajer  4  Oow,  Lowell, 
Druggisto  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 
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OoiiLMB  MsN  WITH  BiQ  HEAD0.— Mx.  Fim&cli  Galton,  in  an  article  in 
The  Academif,  dram  the  folloviog  oooctosloiu  with  regaid  to  heMl>pradiict: 

"  1 .  Althoiigh  it  is  pretty  well  asoertaiDed  that  in  the  manes  of  the  popola- 
tion  the  brain  ceaHcs  to  grow  aflor  the  age  of  nineteen,  Of  even  earlier,  it  ia  by 

no  means  m  with  university  studeuls. 

^2.  That  men  who  have  obtained  high  honors  have  had,  on  the  aTcrage, 
coniiderably  larger  brains  than  otfaen  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

**  8.  That  tbej  have,  on  the  average,  lai]pr  Iwains  tfian  othen,  but  not  to 

the  same  extent,  at  the  age  of  tweixty-five ;  in  fiust,  thdr  predominance  ia  at  that 
time  diminished  to  alxiut  one-half  nf  whnt  it  wna. 

"  4.  Consequently,  high-honor  men  are  presumably,  as  a  class,  both  more 
pre<x>cioua  and  more  gifted  throughout  than  others.  We  must  therefore  look 
upon  eminent  naiversity  success  as  largely  due  to  n  fiirtnnate  combination  of 
tiieee  two  helpflil  conditions.*' 

Modern  Mannish  Maidens.— Have  we  not  noticed  within  the  last  few 
years  a  change  in  the  demeanor  of  "society"  girls  toward  the  other  sex?  How 
ahali  we  define  it?  A  kind  of  bnnqne  aadadonaneaa  in  eon  venation,  with  a 
amippsn  of  slangy  chaff;  an  affi»ctatton  of  asauming  to  know  m<ae  of  wliat  it 
what  than  thoir  mothers  and  graodmotiiers  were  ever  permitted  or  supposed  tdi 
know.  Do  they  not  often  go  perilously  near  the  borrlcr-l-no  whir^h  convennnc^ 
prescribes  shall  not  be  overstepped?  We  do  not  mean  this  last  in  \\\<^  sense  in 
which  it  is  alleged,  and  txuly,  that  our  ancestre&iei  of  the  last  century  thought 
it  no  shame  to  call  a  niwde  a  spade,  and  when  young  denkoiadki  of  aenai^itj 
and  Tivadly  used  to  aigh  over  tiie  mialbrtnnaa  of  Olaiiaaa  Harlowe  or  divert 
themselves!  with  the  adventures  of  Tom  Jonceand  Sophia  Western.  It  is  some* 
thinp  quite  different  from  that  that  the  present  race  of  young  women  nfTi  rt.  It 
ia  rather  a  tot:il  want  of  sentiment  that  prevails.  In  former  days  the  sex  wero 
wont  to  appeal  to  men  itom  their  sofler,  gentler,  weaker  side.  Now  it  is  the 
revena.  litey  appear  to  aim  at  meeting  men  on  their  own  platform,  and  con- 
torting with  tlmn  aa  like  to  like,-^lrom  a  man*a  stand-point  rather  than  firom  • 
woman's.  A  girl,  nowadays,  will,  unabashed,  ehalT  her  male  partner,  rally  him, 
amuse  him  in  iiis  own  coin,  in  his  own  manner,  and  in  the  way  he  woulJ  her. 
Thi^  is  what  we  understand  as  the  female  manni^hness  so  noticeable  in  the  h<"!H 
mondc  ol  to-day,  and,  we  may  add,  so  unlovely.  It  is  foigotten  that  what  a  maa 
dsairea  In  a  wonmn  la  contrast  not  a  caricature  of  hlmself.^J^fiiaiweed's  Mixg' 
osjuA 

(Gordon's  Dislike  of  Dress. — General  Gordon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  the  then  newly- 
appointed  Governor-Qeneral  of  Indiai  The  pri  vate  aeeretary,  however,  suddenly 
and  withonr  warning  flung  up  the  appointment,  to  the  anrpriae  of  eveiybodv, 
and  returned  home.  One  evening,  in  course  of  conversation,  the  topic  of  fiuhlon- 
able  society  w:n  touched  upon,  and  Ghrdon  mnde  reference  to  the  reason  t'mt 
iniluced  him  to  give  up  ofhro  on  the  occasion  me  ntioned.  -  The  true  an  i  rni'v 
reason  he  had,  he  said,  for  leaving  XadiA  was  that,  he  could  nut  put  up  with  the 
ways  and  eostoms  of  the  high  social  elide  In  wUdi  he  ww  expeeled  to  move. 
"  Dress  for  dinner,  drese  for  evening  paitiei^  dreee  for  balls,  dress  and  deoontioa, 
decoration  and  dre^s,  day  after  day  I  I  could  not,"  said  Gordon,  "stand  the 
worry  of  it,  and  rather  than  do  ao  I  gave  np  tiie  appointment."— Contempo- 
rary Review, 
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F&£S  I&OU  LUf£  ASD  AJLUM.— TH£  fiOYAli  BAKUTO 

Pow]»B  ABBOiLunLT  PUBS^TIw  oolj  fiakiog  Powdsr 
found  by  chmifl  analjak  to  be  oitinlj  &M  from  lim^  aad 
abeolutely  pure,  is  Uie  "  Bojral."  This  perfect  parity  resulUi 
from  the  exclu8i?e  use  of  cream  of  tartar  specially  refined 
and  pf^wed  by  patent  piooeiMs  which  totally  ivnofe  the 
tKtnto  of  lime  and  other  impnritiea.  The  coel  of  thb 
chemically  pure  cream  of  tartar  ia  much  greater  than  any 
other,  and  is  used  in  no  baking  powder  but  the  **  BoyaL" 

Dr.  Edward  Q,  Lore^  lbmi«d^  aaalytieal  dwmiit  ftc  tha 
U.  fi.  QoTORuneati  who  made  the  analyaea  fcr  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  lieaith  in  their  investigation  of  baking 
powdariy  and  whose  intimate  hoowledga  of  the  Ingradfenti 
of  all  those  sold  In  this  market  anablca  him  to  apeak  anthoii* 
tatlvely,  taya  of  the  parity,  wholesomanes%  and  mpexior 
qpiality  of  the^Koyal:" 

'*I  have  tcrted  the  Boyal  Baking  Fowder,  and  iind  it 
composed  of  pure  and  whoiesoma  ingwdientfc  It  Is  a  ofaam 
of  tartar  powder,  and  does  not  contain  etther  alom  cc  phos- 
phates, or  other  iiyurious  subfltance. 
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EuKTimioiTT  1M»  iBBXOATioir.— It  ]fl  proposed  to  apply  eleetriclly  to 

tbe  irrigation  of  acme  of  the  dry  and  sterile  districts  of  California.  Vast 
arens  now  barren  and  worthless  can  thus  be  m-v]p  fertile  an<l  enormously  en- 
hanced in  value.  Lands  now  worth  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  with- 
out opportunity  of  reasonable  hope  of  irrigation,  would  command  from  fiily 
to  tmo  hamdnd  dollan  per  acre  when  waler  ie  broi^bt  to  them.  The  yields 
would  be  fut  greater,  the  crepe  of  finer  quality  and  eatirely  IndepeDdent  of 
drought,  oerteia  and  sure,  regardleu  of  seasona,  and  affofdiag  a  perfeedy  reliable 
source  of  incotne.  Thf»  plan  suggested  h  to  transmit  the  current  to  motors,  and 
thereby  work  pumps  which  will  rabe  water  into  suitable  r^rvoirs,  whence 
it  will  be  conducted  by  canals  and  ditches  or  piping  to  the  arid  land^j.  Further, 
the  motora  destined  for  pumptng-serviee  may  be  employed  to  operate  machineiy 
for  digging  the  ditches,  and  the  novel  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  where  gold  It  abundant  and  the  soil  of  an  auriferous  nature, 
the  dirt  taken  out  of  the  ditehea  might  be  washed  and  made  to  pay  the  ezpeoaee 
of  digging. 

CLBANiNa  THE  Btbsets  OF  PARIS. — ^The  cleanliness  of  the  Paris  streeta, 
which,  though  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  Empire  days,  is  still  sufficient  to 
bear  comparhon  very  favorably  with  that  of  most  large  towns,  is  not  intrtuted 
to  private  euterpriso  or  to  street-beggars,  but  is  managed,  like  most  things  in 
France,  by  a  regular  official  organization  of  what  are  solemnly  called  "  Entre> 
prenenia  de  la  Salnbriti  publiqtte,"  with  a  amatl  amy  of  motkvn,  amoonting  in 
all  to  six  thousand,  indnding  those  employed  in  the  public  gardens,  sewers,  etc. 

The  regular  street-sweepers  number  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  and  six 
hundred  women,  who  have  to  begin  their  work  at  four  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue without  interruption  till  eleven,  when  the  work:  for  women  ceae^;  the 
men  continue  for  ten  hours,  and  are  paid  by  the  day,  fi'om  three  francs  twenty 
eentimes  (two  ahilUngs  eigbtpence)  to  three  francs  aeven^  centimes  (tluee 
ahillings  one  penny).  The  women  are  paid  threepence  an  hour,  and  cannot 
earn  more  than  two  francs  ten  centimes  (one  shilling  tenpence)  a  day,  forTeiy 
hard  work.  Ail  are  obliged  to  provide  their  own  brooms.— ifitmiy'j  Maganne* 

Tbe  Sun's  Aitbaotion.— It  woold  almost  seem  as  if  our  globe  were 
always  trying  to  escape  from  the  tiiialdom  of  the  son,  who^  knowing  how  Iktal 
to  OS  sndi  an  escape  would  be,  incemantly  interferes  to  prevent  it  If  only  the 
sun  were  to  withhold  that  attractive  power  by  which  the  earth  is  maintained  ia 
the  rnnrsp  ;it  present  followed,  dire  calamity  mu»t  result.  This  globe  of  ctir^ 
DOW  hurrying  along  at  a  pace  of  eighteen  miles  a  second,  and  if  tbe  oxu  a  at- 
traction no  longer  restrained  ua  we  shonld  not  continue  to  lefolTe  in  a  circle^ 
but  would  at  once  start  off  in  a  atraight  line  thnmgh  space.  Every  minute 
woold  take  us  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  by  the  time  a  bondmd  days  had 
clap<*ed  we  should  bo  twice  as  far  from  the  sun  as  we  are  at  yirc^out.  His  light 
and  his  heat  would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  part  of  wlirit  we  now  eigoy.  With 
every  successive  minute  the  sun's  influence  would  still  further  abate,  and  it  is 
almost  needless.to  add  that  all  known  forms  of  life  most  vanish  from  the  globe. 
It  is,  therefbre^  satialhetofy  to  know  that  we  possess  every  aecnrily  that  the  iun'a 
attraotioii  will  never  decline  from  whai  it  is  at  the  pr^ent  moment,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  ground  for  any  apprehen-'inn  that  life  shall  be  chased  from  this 
prlohc  by  a  disaolation  of  the  bond  of  attraction  between  the  earth  and  snn.— > 
Good  Wordt. 
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Ye  DAumfB  Ladtbs,  Piaasb  Tajlr  Notigb.— The 
nttil  dapMtiHWit  is  now  wtoMMied  for  tk«  mU«  of  tke 
celebrated  Bdcaoiier  Prepara- 
tioup  Conoentntod  Odors  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Soentod 
Waten»  fiftchet  Powd«ra,  Ben- 
tiftioei,  Manicora  Goods,  and 
Olijecte  of  Art  for  tho  ToUet- 
Tabla,  in  Silvsr,  Ban  Pondain, 
Ivory,  etc 

Saoheta  for  Bareaa-Drawers, 

Bkirts  and  Bodices  of  Qowna, 

Oloaet-LlniDgs,  Hoaieluld  and 

Fenonal  Ldnen. 

« 

Evetj  leqnisito  and  luxurious  appointmeat  of  a  Qoatlo* 
woman's  Toilet. 

HiBBIBT  HUBBABD  AYXB, 

906  EUUi  Ayenae^ 

New  York  atj, 

ODB  SEW  CATALOauS  WILL 
BB  MAILED  UPOV  BBCBm 
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AfiCHiBOLooicAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  Gbeecb. — The  excATations  being  pur- 
med  at  Megalapolis,  in  tiie  PeIop(iiiaem«>  aader  the  Antetioii  of  tlw  Britiih 
School  of  Areh«oIog]r,  have  leBulted  in  loaift  latwrertiiig  diaeovoiiea.  Beaiilts 
uncovering  the  site  <^  a  Greek  theatre^  the  exeavaloia  havo  fiMind  in  a  tamoloa 
a  small  cylindrical  sarcophagaa,  containing  bone??  and  two  pieces  of  a  gold  orna- 
ment aisuJar  to  those  diacovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mjcene  and  alteirliere. 

Ths  LovDOV  OiA^The  M  linea  in  vfakai  we  Ifra  haidly  rei^ 

**  cabs,"  especiatlj  hansom  cabs,  are  almoat  a  modem  invention,  and  that  but  a 
little  while  ago  the  London  which  is  now  served  by  about  twelve  thousand 
hackney-carrijiges  waa  desutute  of  any  at  all,  It  is  tru*>  itiat  the  history  of 
public  carriages  goes  back  a  veiy  long  way  into  the  remote  diaiaoce.  For  in- 
8tBace»carriage3of  aklnd  werBtobehiredinBomenndcr  the  einperoia.  The 
word  *'entiage"  la  probably  to  be  tiaeed  to  tiie  Latin  mmtmo.  Dniing  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  they  ceased  to  be  usM,  for  in  consequence  of  ftndal 
cnHtoms  add  feudal  aathority  they  were  prnhibitrd,  m  beinp:  likely  to  enervate 
men  and  render  them  unfit  for  military  aervice.  8uch  a  fear  suggests  a  kind  of 
parallel  between  the  old  and  new  ways  of  training  athletes. 

The  feoaaeenoeof  pnblio  eanlagM  najr  be  dated  from  fl»  nign  of  Looia 
ZIV.,  and  waa  doe  at  that  time  to  a  eeftain  Kiofaolaa  SanvagOb  who,  Ufing  at 
the  l&gjk  of  8t-Fiacre  in  the  Kue  Bt.-Martin,  gave  the  name  of  hia  dwelling  to 
the  modem  French  fiacre.  Oddly  enough  ns  it  may  seem,  hackney-coflchp^  were 
first  established  in  London  in  1625  by  a  retired  sea-captain  named  Bailty,  ^vl^<> 
was  a  man  of  ingenious  mind  and  enteiprising.  His  vehicles  used  to  stand  at 
the  "  May-]Pl»lfl^'  in  the  Strand,  and  numbered  no  more  than  fwr.  Bat  thej 
weie  Ibond  so  oonraient^  and  were  ao  patronised,  that  thef  grew  rapidly.  In 
1637  there  were  fifty;  in  1662;  two  hnndred;  in  1654, three  hundred.  From 
time  to  time  remilation?  were  made  limiting  their  numbers ;  but,  as  the  French 
king^  could  not  stay  the  t?:rip,vfh  of  Paris,  and  as  Mra.  Partington  failed  with  the 
Atlantic,  the  tide  of  hackney-carriages  waii  not  to  be  hindered,  and,  all  laws 
notwitfatandins,  oontinaed  to  flow. 

Tet,  in  spite  the  lapid  incfease  in  the  nnmben  of  these  ooaches^  there 
was  for  a  long  time  little  improvement  In  their  fbnn*  It  was  not  nntii  1820 
that  the  Frctu  h  cabriolet  de  place,  whence  comes  our  abbreviated  and  familiar 
"cab,"  WikH  i[)triduced  into  England  from  the  other  Bide  of  the  Channel.  In 
shape  it  was  a  kind  of  hooded  gig,  and  allowed  no  more  than  one  pati^enger,  as 
the  diiver  eat  inside.  Bat  a  ehange  waa  coming*  In  18M  the  gondola  of  Lon- 
don, the  hansom  cab,  waa  patented  by  Hansom,  and  by  its  great  anperioiitj  il 
came  rapidly  to  the  front* 

In  l  ^'^S  there  were  seven  thousand  tbrf'e  hundred  and  ninety-six  hansoms 
and  four  thousand  and  thirteen  "  growlers,"  or  four-wheelers,  technically  de- 
acribed  by  the  the  police  as  clarences,  and  year  by  year  they  continue  to  increase. 

Thb  SPR£iJ>  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. — M.  de  ^falarce  recently  informed 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  use  of  the  metric  system  bad,  in  18S7, 
become  omnpalaoiy  in  conntriea  having  an  aggregate  population  <tf  802,000,000, 
being  an  inereaae  of  68,000,000  penona  obliged  to  use  it  in  tto  years ;  its  xmm 
waa  optional  in  countries  having  nearly  97,000,000  inhabitants,  and  was  legally 
admitted  and  partiaUy  applied  in  ooontrlea  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
896,000,000. 
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Havb  you  a  dweiiing  or  building  of  any  kind  that  it  would  beggar  you  to  . 
Ictebf  fire? 

If  you  have,  fhero  §n  long  odde,  no  mtltor  how  Impmdant  or  impmridont 
you  ni*y  be  as  to  other  things,  that  yon  bun  It  INSUBED. 

There  is  another  risk  which  you  cannot  afford  to  talre.  ARE  YOU 
TAKING  IT?  Young,  energetic,  courageous,  persistent,  if  uninsure(i  you  may 
and  probably  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  fire.  How  abb  you  qoino 
TO  KAJU  UF  THB  LOiS  tO  YOUR  VUfII»7  THAT  YOUB  S«AXH  ITXLL  SITBBLT 
OAUBBT 

What  compensation  ahnll  there  be  to  them  for  the  money  yon  would  hare 
earned  but  didn't  earn  because  deatli's  ■shadow  lay  across  your  pnth.  alnic^it 
before  you  had  begun  the  pecuniary  journey  of  lifet  If  you  trip  and  die,  you 
are  irrevocably  gone ;  the  going  makes  the  loafl. 

Why  not  average  up  wi^  fho  MHhyr  with  the  large  capitaltott  the 
princely  merohMtf  the  raeeeeeflBt  nianiiflMlittert  the  pnident»  thriftyi  £h<»- 
handed  of  everv  tr  i  l*  "  All  these  Ptan  !  ready,  under  a  system  of  mutual  life 
insurnnce,  TO  MAKE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FAMILY  WHATEVER  8UM 
YOU  ESTIMATE  YOUR  LIFE  TO  BE  WORTH.  U  it  worth  anything? 
How  much?  And  what  little  are  you  willing  to  pay  to  preserve  this  value? 

CoMiderthlst  Ton  need  not  iniare  in  thoPsmrMimXAL  Lira.  The  com- 
pany ie  not  wholly  lndlillu«nt;  but  it  ini't  mutktu  that  yon  ehooR  fieinf 
poiely  matual,  it  hn.s  no  interest  beyond  its  members ;  it  simply  affords  yoa  the 
opportunity  of  memberHhip.  InveHtig^fito  on  what  terois.  Send  for  record, 
phins.  rates,  etc.,  and,  if  you  wish  a  special  proposition  for  membership,  give  age. 
Home  Office,  921,  923,  and  U25  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Fob  Bick-'Hbadacbb,  Dizsmxas  o»  Swnomra  nr  thb  Hbad,  Wzvd, 
Pais  asd  Spabmb  at  the  Siomaob,  FAim  or  rax  Hack,  Qratml,  and 
Fltisq  TAtm  nt  thb  Body,  BsBiniATisM,  Em— ^Ko  matter  how  Tioleotly 

the  patient  it  afflicted  with  the  above  complaints,  let  hiui  take  four,  tive,  or  even 
six  of  Beecham's  Pills,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  give  relief  in 
twenty  minutes.  They  can  be  taken  at  any  iime  in  the  day,  and  if  they  are 
taken  at  bedtime  the  patient  will  be  all  right  the  following  morning,  for  the 
piUe  will  go  direct  to  and  remore  the  cause,  Ibir  the  came  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  wind,  and  In  many  ececi  wind  and  water  together,  with  oth«r  noxious 
matter,  very  often  arising  from  the  air  we  breathe  being  contaminated  with 
poisonous  aud  aoxiouii  vapors,  and  souieLimeii  from  unwholesome  food:  in 
either  case,  or  firom  any  other  cause,  the  blood  beoomee  contaminated  in  its 
drcolatioB  from  the  hmgi^  and  thereby  cairled  to  «ve>y  put  of  the  body* 

Beeeham'e  FUk  are  prepared  only  by  Thomia  Beecham,  Helena^  I«an- 
caehire,  England.  F.  Men  Oow,  865  Chinal  Street^  New  York,  8oio  Agents 
fbr  the  TToited  States,  who,  if  your  druggiat  does  not  keep  them,  will  mail 
Beecham's  Pills  on  reoeij^  of  price,  25  cents  a  box;  but  inquire^tt. 
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BumrAJUi  Knuao^^Tlik  young  KngHihinaii,  whoM  atme  it  on  eveij 
oiMPttoiicn6^i*tfa«Ut«iii7Maaatioiiof  tlMd»7.  He  k  raid  to  be  only  twentf - 
four  jeara  of  age,  aod  U  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  Burne  Jones,  the  artist.  Hie 

father  is  an  artist,  and  held  for  many  years  a  government  position  in  India  as 
head  of  the  Lahore  School  of  Art.  Young  Kipling  was  seat  to  England  to  bo 
educated  when  but  five  years  old,  and  returned  to  India  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
take  the  poeitioii  of  enb^tor  of  Tht  CMt  and  Mimarf  OaatUe.  Tbe  fini  book 
he  brought  out  was  a  small  volume  of  parodies  entitled  "  Echoes."  The  storiee 
which  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  bearing  the  title  of  "Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills,''  originally  appeared  in  the  Qcufffe.  as  did  also  *'  DepHrtmental 
Ditties."  Mr.  Kipling's  sketches  of  native  Indian  liie  are  the  resuit  of  con- 
scientioua  labor.  His  information  has  been  obtained  at  firat  hand  in  tbe  very 
heert  of  aaiive  citice,  in  dene  no  Eiifopeene  ever  peoetraled  before;  hie  le- 
■eerches  have  been  facilitiited  by  a  peefiK^  mutfliry  of  Hindustani,  both  M  it  ie 
taught  in  books  and  as  it  is  8[)oken  among  the  people.  Mr.  Kipling  returned 
to  England  about  ^ix  months  ago,  where  he  has  been  greatly  lionized  and  is 
besi^ed  by  editors  and  publishers.  The  Indian  Ballads  lately  published  in 
MaemiUan'*  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  A  book  of  trarels  and  reminiscencee 
entitled  **  The  Book  of  tbe  Forty-Five  Monringi'*  ie  now  In  tyjpe,  and  it  ie  giiti- 
fylng  to  announce  that  this  brilliant  yowng  aniltQr  ie  «l  ptetent  eDgpged  in 
mriJUag  n  novel  Sot  IJIfgiimoQHS%  Magatmtm 

Sybiah  TmtAflHnrO'MACHiVES.— On  the  onleldrti  of  each  Tillage  ie  • 

level  space  of  ground  of  iufficlent  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  village^ 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bayader,  or  thra^shing-floor.  Each  farmer 
and  peasant  has  his  own  particular  portion  marked  off  by  a  row  of  stones,  and 
this  portion  is  religiously  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  jealously  guarded 
from  encroachment.  Hither  the  Tarions  crops  are  borne  on  the  backs  of  camels 
or  donk^  as  soon  as  they  are  reeped  in  the  fiddly  and  they  are  there  piled  up 
Into  separate  stacks  to  be  thrashed  out  in  tarns. 

The  tlira-Hhing  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  occupying  several  months.  It 
commences  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  often  is  not  completed  till  the  end 
of  September,  or  even  in  some  caiies  till  the  middle  of  October.  During  all  this 
time  the  thrashing-floor  presents  a  lively,  busy,  and  most  picturesque  scene. 
The  proceas  Is  a  very  ptlanitive  one^  being  identical  with  that  which  was  in 
vogue  in  the  times  of  Old  Teatament  history.  Nay,  the  hieroglyphic  represen- 
tations on  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  the  same  method  was  adopted  by  tbe 
farmf^rs  of  Egypt  at  least  five  thousand  years  ago.  A  flat  board,  somelh in (t  like 
the  bottom  of  a  sleigh,  with  small  sharp  piec^  of  basalt  firmly  let  into  ii6  under 
side,  is  driven  round  and  round  upon  the  surface  of  the  corn,  which  is  spread 
out  in  a  drde  of  ftom  aix  to  twent^  yarda  in  diameter,  aooording  to  the  quantity 
to  1m  thraahed.  A  boy  rides  on  the  board  and  drives  the  horse,  or  oxen,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Meanwhile,  one  or  two  men  stand  !n  the  middle,  and  with 
three-pronged  wooden  forks  turn  the  corn  over  so  as  to  expose  all  p^^^^nn 
equally  to  tbe  action  of  the  thrashing-board. — JSlachoood'i  Magazine 

Acclimatizing  Amkhttan-  Oy^rrv.^. — The  Swedish  Oyster-Culture  Rooietr 
is  trying  to  acclimatize  American  oysters  from  Connecticut  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Bohoa.  The  young  oysters  seem  to  thrive  weU. 
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pnparatioQ  has  for  its  basis  % 
eombiDation  of  all  the  prin> 

ciples  of  the  best  cinchonas 
with  a  rich  special  wine ;  not, 
like  many  mixtures,  an  or- 
diiuutj  oonpoand  of  drugs, 
bat  a  mult  of  laborious  re- 
searches, which  has  won  for 
its  inventor  a  National  Prize 
of  16,600  iraucs,  and  Gold 
Medals  at  the  Expositions  of 

QninvLaroche  is  par  ex- ' 
cellence  the  tonic  with  which 
to  combat  '•tomach  affections,  Iom  of  ap|)etite, 
mentxil  tleiHrxsion,  an»mia,  etc.  Quina-Laroche 
is  a  powenui  preservative  against  iutermitteot 
and  eentiiMwd  lbffni  nbelliow  to  sulpbsto  of 
quininOy  and  of  oxieeplioiwl  value  in  casei  of 
tardy  oonvaktoenoo ;  in  combination  with  iron, 
h  e.aix'oially  rct  ommended  for  poorness  of  the 
blood,  thl  iro-is,  difficulties  of  assimilation,  de- 
bility, &c.   I'revents  Influenza  and  La  Grippe. 

B.  FMgent  &  Co.,  Asenti»  No.  80  North 
William  St,  New  York.  82  Bne  Bnmot^  Furia. 


Binn-MANNA !— The  ^eat  swret  of  the  canary -breeders 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Germany.  Bird-Manna  will  restore 
the  song  of  cage-birds,  will  prevent  their  ailments,  and  restore 
them  to  good  eoodilion.  If  given  during  the  aeaaoa  of  shedding 
feathers  it  will,  in  most  cases,  cany  the  litUe  musioian  through 
this  critical  period  withont  loss  of  song.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  15  cents  in  stamps.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Directions  free. 
Bird  Food  Company,  400  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dahttt  Ddbh  vor  Aia  thx  Tbab  Boitnd,  by  Mn.  8.  T.  Borer.— Aa 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Oooking^hool,  anther  of  Urn,  Boitt^  Oook- 
Book,  and  editor  of  Ihbie  TaUk,  Mrs.  Rorer  has  achieved  a  national  reputation 

as  an  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  household  economy,  and  anything  new 
from  her  pen  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  "  Dainty  Dishes"  com- 
prises over  a  hundred  and  twenty  recipes  for  making  all  kinds  of  Ice  Creams, 
Water-Ieci,  Bherbeli,  and  Fkoien  Deseerts,  together  with  a  laige  namher  of 
other  leoipeB  for  making  tasty  dishes  out  of  oold  meate,  elc,  whleh  an  left  over 
from  time  to  time.  Thia  book  is  publbhed  by  the  American  Machine  Co., 
LfChigh  Avenue  and  American  Street,  Philadelphia,  who  pack  it  in  eacli  of  tlu  ir 
Gem  Freezers  and  Perfection  Meat-Cutters,  which  machines  Mrs.  Rorer  uhcs 
continually  and  heartily  recommends ;  or  they  will  mail  it  froe  on  application. 
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CUMRKNT  HOTES. 


QwnD  WiMB  WAVfS  KO  Bdbb.— A  sign  common  to  Hi*  liotoied  vldiuller 
the  **  Ify  BDih,''or  «*  Bodi:''  hcnoo  tko  muim  *'CkKkl  wine  Beads  no  hmh** 

OH  houses  where  good  and  wholeM>me  beverages  could  be  obtained  needed  no 

hush  or  sign.  A  writer  in  1608  says,  "  Spied  a  bush  at  end  of  pole, — ^the  antient 
l>n<lgoof  an  ale-house."  A  further  quotation  will  show  the  geoeraUtj  of  Uui 
sign  in  "  iiood  £«ewe8  aoil  Bad  Newes."    The  host  says, — 

I  rather  will  take  down  rtiy  hu«h  dtid  iign 
Than  iive  bj  iiieiias  of  notour  expcoiie. 

Publicans  were  not  the  only  u?ers  of  thia  emblem,  but  all  persons  di^plnyed  it 
on  articles  lot  ctaie;  lieace  Liie  liiingof  a  beaotn  or  birch  broom  at  the  mast- 
head of  a  vessel  on  purchase.  In  Harris's  "  Drunkard  s  Cup  we  meet  with  the 
following : 

If  ft  iMMae  not  worth  en  ivie  bmh,  let  him  have  hie  toolee  eboat  hiniy 
nutmegs,  rosemary,  tobacco,  and  other  eppoitenenMB,  and  he  knowe  enoQgh  of 

puddle  ale  to  make  !i  cup  of  wine," 

A  wisp  of  siraw  wm  once  the  »ign  of  an  ale-hou»e  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
England.  In  Staffordshire  and  Bucks,  witbiu  the  last  fifty  years,  a  bush  was 
cttstoBUUily  hni^  at  an  ale>lioiue  door,  or,  ee  they  ere  termed,  "mnf-hooMi" 
in  the  finrner,  and  "Jerfy-hooMe"  in  the  letter.  Prior  to  that  pedod»  beer-ahope 
at  provincial  fairs  and  wakee  dlaplayed  a  green  hnnoh«  or  bienish,  OTer  the  door. 

OAicBLiNa  PSOK  A  PscnHiABT  PoiXT  OF  ViBW.— The  game  of  rouJetto, 
or,  as  it  is  designated  in  the  statute-book,  "roly-poly,"  is  an  ingenious  device 
for  inspiring  a  player  with  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  for  innurinc:  th:it  the  player 
will  contribute  to  maintain  tlie  keepers  of  the  table.  There  16  more  excitement 
in  playing  at  roulette  thau  at  treute-et-quarante,  though  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
low  ia  the  same  at  either.  Indeed,  the  man  who  qrBtemeticaUy  specnlatee  on 
the  Stock  JBzohange,  who  bete  on  the  turf,  or  who  games  at  Monte  Carlo  helpe 
to  add  to  a  stock-broker's  income  in  the  first  case,  to  increase  a  book-maker's 
profits  in  the  second,  and  to  pay  dividends  to  the  8hare-hol(ler*»  in  the  Casino  in 
the  third,  I  a-sgume  that  in  each  of  the  three  cases  everything  has  been  done 
fairly  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down. 

Thie  point  of  view  ii  not  enffidenfly  borne  in  mind.  When  the  wiekednew 
of  gaming  ia  denooneed,  too  little  heed  is  paid  to-  ite  unprofitablenem,  and 
human  beings  are  more  reluctant  to  do  that  which  will  not  pay  than  that  whi9h 
is  called  sinful.  There  h  wild  deltg^t  in  sinning  which  ie  not  lelt  in  loeiiig 
money. — 2%e  MneUerUh  ikrUury, 

Ttas  Nbw  Det-Dook  at  BB00Ki.T*.-^Tliia  ia  leid  to  be  one  of  the  leigMfc 

dty-dodcs  in  the  world.  It  cost  something  like  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  over  five  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  four  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty-two  feet  eight  inches 
deep.  Underneath  Uie  entire  dock,  length  and  breadth,  there  is  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  eooeret^  six  ftet  in  tiiioknsei,  and  beneath  this  a  lappoiting  floor  of 
piling.  The  ked-tinek  Is  boilt  on  oaken  timbers  three  end  one4ielf  ftet  long 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  apart.  Betwemi  each 
timber  there  is  a  pit  two  feet  in  depth,  which  will  allow  a  workman  to  work  oo 
the  under  part  of  the  keel.  This  dock  will  take  up  any  vessel  that  our  navy  ie 
ever  likely  to  build. 
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WoxtY  jmn  ago  almott  evexy  nuAm  Hioiight  h«r  ehfld  oiwfc  1i«v«  pu»- 
gOfie  orlMidMittmtoiiuiksitdefpw  TiMBe  drags  will  pradnM  iImi^  tad  a  ftir 

drops  too  many  of  them  will  produce  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking. 
Many  are  the  children  who  have  been  killed  and  whose  health  has  been  ruined 
for  life  by  paregoric,  laudanum,  and  morphine,  each  of  which  is  a  narcotic  prod- 
uct of  opium.  Druggists  are  prohibited  from  selling  either  of  the  narcotics 
DMiMd  to  chlUbea  at  all,  or  to  anybody  without  laboHiog  th«m  "  potion.*'  The 
d«flnitloii  of  **narootic"  it  "A  meiMiu  vkhk  reSem  pain  and  produces  tUep, 
btU  which,  in  pouonotu  dotes,  produom  dupoTf  eoma,  eonvuUioM,  and  death:'  The 
taste  and  smell  of  opium  medicines  are  disguised,  and  sold  under  the  names  of 
"  Bateman's  Drops,"  "  Godfrey's  Cordial,"  "  Sooth- 
ing Syrups,"  etc.  You  should  nut  permit  any 
nedidiM  to  be  given  to  your  ehildren  without  you 
or  your  phyeidan  knowa  of  what  it  is  oooipowd.  . 

''Gastoria  is  so  well  ada|)ted  to  children  that  I 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  prescription  known 
to  me  "—If.  A.  Arch  EE,  M.D.,  111  South  Oxford 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

**I  hm  Oeirtorla  in  my  practice,  and  And  It 
apecially  adapted  to  allhotioiie  of  ehUdren."— Am 
B0BERT8OV,  1I.D.,  1007  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 

"  From  personal  knowledge  I  can  say  that  Castori a  is  a  moat  excellent  medi- 
cine f^)r  chil  lren."— Dr.  G.  C.  Osooon,  Lowell,  Mass. 

CiUitoria  promotes  Digestion,  assists  Teething,  and  overcomes  Flatulency, 
Oonstipation,  Sour  Stomach,  Diarrhoaa,  and  Fereriahneai.  Thna  the  child  ia 
renderad  healthy  and  ite  eleep  natural.  Ctastoria  oontaina  no  morphine  or  other 
narcotic  iwoper^. 

CoNSUMPTioy  CcRED. — An  old  physician,  retire<i  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  liamls  by  an  Eitst  India  iiiissionanr-  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permuucitt  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, CSatarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Long  AffeeUona,  also  a  poeitire  and 
radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Oomplaints,  after  having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  tliotttniids  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  motive  and  a  desire 
to  relieve  luiman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  ail  who  desire  it,  this 
recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamps  naming  this  magaxine,  W.  A. 
N0TE8, 820  Poware  Slook,  Soehittkr,  if.  K 

The  Pkrfection  Underwear  Suppobteb.— This  supporter  adds  greatly 

to  tho  health  and  comfort  of  children,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  n-^e  of  bo<ly 
or  waist  or  gartor,  and  allowing  greater  freedom  of  movement  and  freer  circula- 
tion  of  the  blood. 

All  physiciaoa  know  how  much  injury  is  done  to  diildvsn  Iqrllio  wealing 
of  tight  garters  and  waists,  which  greikly  impede  ftee  ebonlation.  The  sop- 
porter  obviates  all  danger  of  this  kind,  allowing  perfect  freedom  of  movement: 
it  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted,  and  is  chea{)er  than  the  ordinaij  m^UStmentSL 

Manufactured  at  418  Walnut  Street^  Philadelphia. 
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EirxopMAjr  Expobts  to  AFRicA.--\^liat  Are  the  most  diamoteilatieEaio- 

pean  imports  into  W(^t  Africa?  Gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  guns.  What  Euro- 
pean article  are  most  in  demand  ?  The  Hnmc.  In  what  light  do  the  natint 
look  upon  the  Europeans?  Why,  m  makora  and  sellers  of  spirits  and  guns. 
What  largely  supporte  tiie  governmental  machinery  of  that  r^ton  7  Stili  the 
Mune  artiel«t.  The  ehf  pe  which  tnde  to  AfUca  era  loeded  with  gin  oat  of  ell  pio> 
portion  to  mote  Useful  articles ;  the  warehouses  elong  the  ooest  are  filled  with  it» 
The  air  seems  to  reek  with  the  vile  stuff,  and  every  hut  is  redolent  of  its  fbmes. 
Oin  bottles  and  boxes  meet  the  eyp  ut  event'  ntep,  and  in  aom^  plucw  tbe  wpftUh 
and  importance  of  the  variouii  villages  are  measured  by  the  size  ol  the  pyramids 
of  empty  gin-bottles  which  they  erect  to  their  own  honor  and  glory  and  the  envy 
of  poonr  difltricti.  Over  huge  aieai  it  ia^tlmoit  the  sole  comney,  end  in  muxj 
peiti  Ihe  year's  wegea  of  the  negro  factory-workers  is  paid  in  spirits,  with  which  - 
tliey  return  home  to  enjoy  a  Um  deye  of  fiendish  debouch.  Jm^H  Thmtm,  At 
Tht  OonUmporarf/  JUvitm, 

**WlLh  AST  QUTTLBMAV  TbBBAD  OV  THB  TAIL  AY  MB  OOATr'— Thk 

is  derived  from  the  legend — ^prohaUy  ipoGryplul— of  old  Donnyhrook  Fair, 

describing  the  conventionally  pugnacious  Irishman  as  with  "caubeen"  adorned 
with  dhtidheeti"  stuck  in  the  band  on  hert<r  nnd  in  his  !»hirt-«*loeves,  twirling 
a  shillelagh  with  his  right  hand,  while  him  lett  trails  hia  denuded  coat  on  the 
**  flure"  of  a  tent  ailer  hin),  asserting  hi:t  disgust  at  the  appareatiy  peaceful  pro- 
divitiee  of  hie  ftHowi,  and  ahentinf  the  valiant  challenge,  "  Past  tin  o^elock^ 
and  not  a  blow  ahtmck  yet  Will  any  gentleman  oblige  me  bj  thrsading  on 
the  tail  av  nw  eoatr—ilMflf  mtd  Qmkt, 

Beo&TS  IN  j£ypo&£. — Uow  i:^riuce  Albert  Victor  shot  his  first  tiger  we 
h*Te  already  heard;  bat  itappean  that  the  sports  provided  by  the  Uahanijah 
of  Jeypore  for  the  entertidnmMit  of  his  loyal  gnest  are  not  confined  to  the  jnngle 
or  the  forest.  His  Highness  is  described  as  inviting  the  prince  one  morning,  aa 
well  as  all  the  Europeans,  residents  and  (n  iri^t^,  in  Jeypore,  to  witness  a  fight 
between  two  elephants.  The  animals,  on  eiiUiiug  liie  upeu  space,  chased  away, 
it  is  uaid,  the  tiiirty  or  forty  spearmen  who  inciti^d  them  to  combat,  and  Liiere- 
npon  they  ehaiged  each  other.  After  figh  li ug  with  equal  sncosss  for  some  time^ 
they  were  separated  wtdi  chaigss  of  gunpowdsremoke  directed  toward  them. 
The  royal  party  then  went  to  another  open  court,  where  fightii  were  carried  on 
in  succession  between  pairs  of  quail,  partridges,  cocks,  black  bucks,  hogs,  deer, 
rams,  sambhur,  boars,  and  buffaloes.  "The  animals, "  says  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  "  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  fought  wiik  great  fury,  especially 
the  ramsy  aambhnr,  and  boan."  13ie  writer  la  caveftil  to  assure  na  that  the 
varions  combatants  were  always  separated  before  anj  injniy  was  done;  hot  it 
moat  be  oonfemed  lliat  modern  sports  and  pastimes  at  the  court  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Jeypore  bear  a  etrongressmblanoe  to  old-lbshioned  barbari^.^Xondbii  Jk¥n. 

HOKOEs  ARE  EAflY. — During  last  year  the  Emperor  William  conferred 
5106  deoorationa  and  medals,  and  Ml  were  g^ven  away  in  1888,  aa  compared 
with  4906  hi  1687, 6776  In  1881,  and  8475  in  1886.  The  Red  Eagle  was  given 
last  year  to  no  fewer  than  2086  individuals,  the  Crown  Order  to  1199,  and  the 

Hohenzollern  Order  to  254  ;  but  only  fonrteen  new  Knight*  of  the  Black  Eaple 
were  created,  fifteen  of  the  female  Order  of  Loniae,  and  one  of  the  famoufi  order 
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id  the  ma^iden  the     Imo2ene  * 
^^HovelyaJid  white  is  the  terreice  hes&id 
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Is  a  raoct  r*- 


THE  ADDER 

It  will  add  hto  ntuwma  «f  flgnrei  at  •  time  wiib 

ab^/fln  le  areurn/y. 
n  girei  inttantnttonu  remdtt.  ami  mtita  no  miilaka. 
It  murt  an  immmr*  nmmmt  of  Umt, 

n  prrrmU  fjrnitt  nhfiHttiim. 
The  /oUirvmg  u  one     many  MqH  endoracmaUs : 

"  VjfrrtD  8TATIW  Bir.Kx  I.  OrrifT.  W  abhtngtos. 
"  Several  "  WeMj  A<1<len!'  have  \>e*;n  In  constant  nte  In 
tbU  ij1T\ct,  and  hav^  rocjininended  iheniKlves  bj-  ibeir 
accQimcy  and  rapidity.  x.  W.  Gikclt,  Clilef  Signal  Officer  " 

Any  man  or  iroman  irho  hat  mneh  to  do  u  ilh  fiyuret  cannot  nffuni  to  be 
without  one.  "  The  Adder"  tava  both  lime  and  wumry.  BlKB. 

Price.  17.00.  Pent  hy  mall  (at  canlomer*!  rlak>  on  receipt  >>f  prii.-e  and  15  ccnt»  j>f»lttfrv.  <ir  1<)'  expre»« 
(at  ruttomer"!  charsc)<  Send  toraetrrular,  with  fall  lizu  cut,  dcscrlpUoD,  aad  teiUnioalalt  from  uaen 
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The  current  COTV^TV^EN 
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"The  American  Law  Register"  and  "The  Current  Comment"  to  one 
address  for  $6.00  per  annum.     Sam^ple  copies  free. 
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With  Interchang^eable  Finger- Pieces. 

THE  HAMMOND  nPEWRITER  CO. 

447-449  East  52d  St.. ^  . 

Typewriter  Headquarters 

Ui.prpji  idice<l  nulhoritvoii  WritinpMnchlrn 
\\  ijoU-^Milt*  rikI  Krtail  Dealers,  and  lartf«>»it 
'  handlf-rs  of  all  itiukes,  at  lo^ot  price*,  In 
'  the  woriil.   Two  entire  floors  devoted 
to  Bclllsg,  routing  and  PzcljonglDg 
TYPEWRITERS 
Q  ^of  all  ikscriptlonB  Instnimenta 
shipped  with  prlvUfjje  of  ex 
ainination.  Exchanfring 
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Ideal  Felt  Tooth  Polisher. 


NON-ISBITATINa  TO  anXS  OB  ENAXEL 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


STERN  BROTHERS 

Hmve  now  in  atook  eomp'.ete  lines  J 
of  tbelr 

NEW  PARIS  COESET 


«  V 


The  reanJt  of  their  many  yean*  experlenee 
In  •elllny  the  highest  grades  of  French 
corsets.     It  will  be  fouiul  the  most 

PERFECT  FITTING 

la  the  world.   To  be  had  la 

FIFTEEN  FORMS 

and  of  the  Collofrlng  materlaTs  t 

Contllle,  -  -  fnmi  tA.OOto  $9.00 
Wool  •  -  -  from  7.25  to  12.00 
Satin  and  Oranita  Bilk,    from  16.00  to  S5.00 

Orders  by  mail  and  hII  inquiries  will 
receive  Immediate  attention. 

STERN  BROTHERS, 

SOLE  IMPORTERS,  • 
82-34-36  West  23d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


m  m  MODEL 


OUR 


mm  aoil  EESI 

OWER. 


For 

Simpli- 

oity  and 

durability, 

and  Quality  of 

work,  it   if  un- 

eQualled,  while  for 

Ltightness  of  draft 
it  exouls  by  a  Wge 
p«roeot«4(«  any  other 
Lswn  Mow(*r  made, 
bend  for  circular  and 
rice-Hat. 

CHADBORJT 

|jnA.>ll  l<"U  CO.. 
yKwuvBua.  N.  Y. 


sT-      *  BOOKS  -  >t->- 

POPULHR  TV^ILITHRY  J^Oi^ELS. 
STARLIGHT  RANCH. 

And  Othw  Storiea  of  Army  Life  on  the  Frontier. 

»r  CAVTAZir  Cbamm  KwOk  U-AJL.  MllMir  or  **Ttm  Ob1«Ml*«  DtaghMr.**  ••HMn*^  MUk.** 

"  Tbe  DMerter,"  etc.  12mo.  Glotli.  tl  00. 

"Tbara  !■  no  soldier  that  v«  kMw  Of  who  to  M  rleVw  wltH  Iwlli  MH  tn*  «i(kMMa 
Cbarlv*  KlDg,  w  hoii«<  hi.  >rlai  <»r  wmy  lite  sm  m  ulmatad  as  Uhm  that  livvtr  first  wioC«.**->/lu£^ 

dflphia  Epcning  liulletiu. 

•' L/>verK  ijf  tulcfi  <)f  uriijy  lllp  w  ill  find  the  hook  eKii<  t'iy  to  their  ta«<e.  .  .  .  Cftptft':)  K  In^'s 
books  are  a«  accurate  us  Ihe  iiiiiiiiial  of  tnftl<**i,  whiN'  itxvy  have  «!!  thf»  Rtfr  and  i::\cli>'meni  af 
lumance." — HosUm  Churu'r. 

'  C«plala  King:  Is  to  America  what  Johu  mrange  Winter  Is  to  fioclMd— the  mUitaiy  aoreUat, 


,  Laramie;  or,  The  Queen  of  Bedlama 

l3niO.   Extra  Cloth.  tkOO. 

"As  ih'srrlptlons  life  St  an  army  post  ami  of  tiv-  \ic(5sUnfle«,  trhvln,  ririfl  liomlsttnof  army 
Jiff  on  [\\f  p I  fil  ns,  I  n  what  nrc  ctiHpfi  '  times  <)(  p<n\ci^,  t  h<-  n i n  cIm  i  if  ( "ii p t al  ii  K  i  ii  t  nrc  wort  h _y  of  ^ 
h  Igh  un  <t  {  htii  1  :in  r  lU  jf  I  ari- I II  AiuiTlruu  1  Uf' rivlure.  They  will  hr-rffin-f  r  t  ;ike  ran  k  wi  I  h  i  ^"K»pe^*# 
uoveis  as  dlsUoetivelir  Amviema  works  ot  floUoa.  "—A  n»»y  orui  j\'a«y  Mtgitl^,  WtuhtngUm,  D.C. 

The  Coloners  Daughten 

t^mo.    Fxtra  Cloth.  t1.«5. 
♦•Qftptaip  King  Is  to.be  Uianked  for  aa  wttg^^^gij^j»ntilbqtto^  |j  J^*  sle^er«|pcl|^cwf 


American  mill 

fork  Trihttn". 

■•  It  Is  a  cliarniiiJk,'  work,  '.wrtUy  of  fu-hlH\  iiiif  n  permauent  plaee  In  literature.  W«  oordinr  ■•• 
ooDgratulate  CapUiu  King  on  bis  aooompUsbed  success^  for  sack  uodoublaiUjr  Ills."— *Y.  Y.  ^ 


Marion's  F^^ithe^ 


nmo.  Extra  Olatt*  ft.U. 

"The  author  of  thhi  aoTel  Is  a  gallaBi  soldier,  now  on  the  retired  list  br  reason  of  wnottnds 
nwelved  In  the  line  of  dntj.  The  ftiTor  with  which  his  books  have  been  received  proveaUhat  be 
am  write  as  well  aaflfhk  *M«rtcw%  Palth^fe* very  ptoMli^  ilocy,  with* ationc  llav^^ 
and  sbonider^trapt lad  nUttaiy  im,  «ad  oaaaot  IwlSiM  ui  tm$mr~imimud  tmmtu, 

WcukiitffUm,  D.<X     


Kitty's  Conquests 


lAoio.  Extra  Cloth.  fl.OO. 

tUe  story  o 

ll  wrttten  la  a  neal. 


**  A  eharmioc  little  story  of  lova  aad  adveotare,  by  Captain  Gharics  King,  U.8.4.  The  book 
nitt&n  la  a  neal,  attraotlve  afcyla,  aad  atoaada  la  brifSc  jMaiiiii.  Tba  ohaiaoten  are  drawa 
a  ▼er7j>i*aslof  ajaaaer^aad  iie  |rigliKe«d  wy  iiusiiiiiliinr  It  to  a  good  addltloa  %rk  i 


The  Deserter,  and  From  the  Raalctta 

t  »/•  Awmmritin  WorrTa. 

■qaare  12nio.   Extra  Cloth,   ft. 00.    Taper.   ^0  cents. 

*'  It  is  a  relfer.  Indeed,  to  turn  Troni  the  dlamal  iDirc«peciion  of  raucb  of  otir  modem  flotioa  CO 
ho ftoeh  nataralaess of  sooh  storien  m  these."— A>ri  VfirM  OHHc. 

**Ho  military  navels  of  tb*  day  rival  those  of  Captain  King  In  preelslon  and  popolarlty.**— 


•»*Ftor^R^f>  hy  oH  BcK-'k sellers,")       «      «s      w   , ■^^^■m-.  i  i  itijitiiiw 
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FLOWERS-Or  SORG 


FOR  SCHOOLS: 


IMren'i  School  Suun. 

nations,  and  188  new*an 


(35  eta. :  83.m  Oozen  1  s 
pages  ftf  simple  expla 
'and  §elf<  tfii  sungs  for  gen- 
eral sliiRinjr.  ThU  little  book  li  hclng  received  with 
nuifh  fnvor 

Kindergarten   Chimes.   (81  2o  )    Kate  Douglas 

Wi^'^jiii    (;ood  inaruml.  and  line  collection. 
KinderifMrteu  and  Prlmikry  School  Sohkpi. 
.   (»«!■,;  CMlOdoien.)  Menanl. 
Soajn  mmA  Gmm—  tor  LitUe  Ou«s.  (fzoo.i 
_  WalfevandJenkB. 

Omm  fltor  UMU  MBgcn.  (80  eta.  ;  «t.00^OMD.) 

Kmcreon  aixl  Hwajne. 
Rhymes  and  Tana*.  (fljOO.)  lfn.0aRO04. 
Motton  SOTMk  (»  Mk;  tlJ)  *».)  Mn.  Board- 


Oat  ttMin  all  I  Thar  are  mcMtdaligbtftdbookit! 

Ate  trr  tha  vwaet  little  Cantatas : 
Kingdom  of  Mother  fleoaa.  (Beta;  tXSBdoz.) 

Mrs.  Boardman. 
Halnbow  FaaUval.  (20e(Lj  fiaodosen  )  Ix  wis 
mo  kUlod  Oo«k  BoMnf  (40  cu.;  18.60  doz.) 

Ford. 

tOMfl     "I  '^^^'"^  ^  Primary.  80  ct«. ;  r^.TO  do*. 
--Vllii. ■   y B  "  k  \  Medium.  -lO  t-t*  ;  W.20 dox, 
MANUAL  j  I^Oijk     UiKh.       M  cU. :  »4  JO  doz. 
By  Emerson.  Thera  are  the  newest  and  b«st 
books  for  teachinK  note- reading  In  ftchoolit. 

BXMD  FftB  r^iSTS  AXtP  DKHCMMBTMOMm. 

Any  tx)ok  mailed  fur  retail  price. 

OUYER  DITSOH  COHPAKT,  Boston. 

C  H.  DmoN  dk  vxi.,  887  Broadwajr,  New  York. 
 J.g.I>naoMAUo>i.linBrbo8laiitflt.Phan. 

Photographio 

Materials, 

Antl  everj^dcscnpJifn  uf  firNt-class 

PhotographicApparatus 

Camera*,  1.  en  sen,  BtAudit, 
PriBtjM  finamea,  IH7  Platen, 
••nstnaed  aad  Xlbuaainlxed 
rnpcr*,  Chcmlonis,  etc. 

Amat«»ur  Outflta  in  great  v.Triet  v 
frum  Jij.oj  ii[  w.inJi. 

L.  M.  PRINCE  &  BRO. 

I4SW.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinniti,  Ohio. 

Cat^tloguc  of  acop.ti;f-,  wuh  ci  m 
plele  instructions  el  it<»W  tv  Bpake 
Ptcturm,  sent  on  reC^ttaCaMsnlt 

to  jiny  fur  f  >  ".taKC. 


SURVEYORS'  AND  ENGINEERS 


TMMsits,    LeTeU,  Compaiiec, 
Clwini,  Tapes,  Drawing  lauru- 
aisati.  Drawing  Paper  m  ih«et 
roll.  Profile  and  Crou  S«c- 
'  la  Paper  Field  Book% 
Square*.  Tnaiigia% 
ladia  lac. 


Catalogue  sent  at 

L.  M.  PRINCE, 

Optical  and  MatHefflatlcai 
testnuneot  Haker, 

MSHrtST  FOUIITH  tr, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ISIM 


Vyo^m  thlnUsf  of  tall41a(»1>oaw  jv»  Mfktia  VwttaMV 

book,  p»iii«er'»  Amarloan  AMhitaetur*. «  1  

comp]«u  bulliUr,  tnfuU  ly  MllMr,  MitMC  * 

tjir.va  »rcfalU<l«. 

Tb*r«  I  >  ■  Dl  a  Bi>n4«r  OT  aay  eo«  latosdlBf  to  MM  MkOTirtM 

Intmttt^  th*t  c»n  ftflord  to  b«  althnnt  IL  Itkk  prKtlral  wurk  ui 
*>«.<rbo47  ^V'  "*  ^4ct>»pntu4  BKtit pooolar »ork  t*w 

Ih<m4  Ok  Bulla  NMilyfanrbuBdMddrawlikft.  A  fl  book  la 
NM  ■b4  mxU,  but       boT*  dfUrmlBod  14  Mk«  It  m—t  lAo  domIm 

4MM*d,Mioittk«  tiBM,  •oibkiiicMbaaMtIr  ' 

Tkli  kMfe  owtalu 
laft**>  llpt«i«  I 

dMcrt|i4laai,  owB*ri'  ii»nn»^  kiiuI  cott  •fcoaiiructU  n,  no  rat 
work,  «i>d  loitniettoni  How  tO  Build  10  CttUfti.  V!ll»i, 
DovbU  H<>u»«»,  Brick  Bi«k  Huowt,  tult&bl*  tordly  taiMrbi.iawa 
•a4  «««U7,  heutM  left  tb«  f»na  »mt  w«rkl*(nira*i  kooMt  Mr  all 
•w«luM  oi  Ut  MMUiUj,  Md  —Mm  feoM  •«»  U  9«,n»:  aiw  iMMk 
aiaklM,  Sakoal  Bieis  T«w«  Hall,  CliaitbM,  ahd  otliar 
talMtapi.m<lfcsi  aw  ■■^■■ll n  I,  fcri  •rewtiMt,  m4  a  lam 
■■•■■(•nalfanaiMM  «■  f  aiWoa  «t  baMlnti,  wlMUoa  ol  iltL 
— plnynmof  Arfbllocti.  It  li  worlli  f  K.0O  toany  cn«,  but  I  will 
■■•4ltla  pop*'  mxr  by  nail  pn«t^al4n|>  rwvlrt  ottl.OO;  bonnij  la 


.k«  tlBM,  to  ibailioe  ba  aafttlr  r«ch«4  br  all. 
■lai  IM  M«*  1 1  s  HiBtela  *1w,  mi  ro^Au  af 
I  pani  i^ifuf  |>laM,tn«aa(e«,|»npoet»*i  vl•1r^ 

s*ri'  iiini(«,  Kiiul  cott  of  coaiiructU  n,  no  rueaa 


A  NEW  Edition  oc  luxe  of 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S 

Unqtie«tionabiy  tliu  moat  superb  edition  erer  at- 
tampted  iu  this  couiiirr. 
The  tyjteis  larKC  and  ctfrar.en»ecinl]y  cast  for  tbii 

the  pn[>er  In  made  of  the  nne»t  niaterialii,  and 


the  margins  aru  aiunlu. 
t«ined  in  the  original 


work. 

All  the  iIlu!itratii>nB  con- 
editi<inHic<.)piefi<if  which  ara 
now  worth  $1.000 1  are  here  repret'eiued.  The  etch- 
ing* by  Cruikshnnk,  "  l'liiz."anil  (itliorx,  miintH-ring 
over  400,  have  been  mn^fullv  rc-etched.  Electro- 
types from  the  orikjiiial  \vn<.d  blocks,  which  were 
never  printed  f^om,  have  been  nbtaiiied  from  Dick- 
ens's original  puMi^h^•rn  iu  Eii^:luii'l  TweUt-  dif- 
ferent portraits  of  the  aiithnr,  esj>eciiil!v  engraved, 
appear  on  the  different  title  pageit  of  tneTOlaiBM. 
All  the  illustrations  are  proofs  printed  on 

Imperial  Japanese  Bo»9nunent  Papf, 

The  aatb limited  to  lOOO  nambered  copica,an!l 
will  be  complete  In  45  volumes,  bonnd  In  nnoodi 
Tellum  cloth,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  at  •S4M>p«r  TOlnno. 
and  will  be  iwnod  at  about  2  Tolumea  per  month. 

JK^  Iwued  by  subecriplion  only,  and  no  orden 
taken  except  for  complete  sets.  Prtiepectus,  with 
specimen  snowing  type,  page,  paper,  etc.,  with 
gwtTlnxa  lUmtratton,  maOad  free  up9n  a|>pU«a- 


ESTES  A  LAOIIIAT,  Publishers. 

BOSTON. 
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BOO  KS 


AjpHK    BEST  KICTIOM 


MRS.  A.  L  WISTER'S 

Popular  Translations  from  the  German. 


P  Schubin  .  . 
By  E.  Werner  .  . 
By  E.  Marliu  .  .  . 


$1.25 

1.25 
1.25 


The  Eichhoflk  By  Horiu  von  Reichen- 

bawh  $t.y> 

A  New  Race.  By  Golo  Raimund  .  .  1.25 
CMfte  Hohenwald.  Bjr  Adolpli  Siredc* 

fvm   t.50 

Marc^arethe.    By  E.  Juncker   1.50 

Too  Rich.    By  Adolph  StreckfiuN   .  .  I  50 

A  Family  Feud,  By  Ludwig  Haider  .  1.35 
Tlw  Qreen  Q«te.  By  Ernst  Wicheit . 
Only  a  OM.   Bj  Witbdnina  ton  tltl. 

IfTtl  

At  the  Councillors;  or,  A  Nameless 

HiRory.  ByE.Mirlitt   1.50 

rU  Saeond  Wife.  By  E.  Marlttt  .  .  1.50 
The  Old  Mam*uillU%  8««t«l.  Wf  E. 

Marliu  *.  .  1.50 

OoUt  Blatt.   ByE.  MarlUt   1.50 

Tha  Litila  Moatteiid  Prmcaaa.  By 

E.  Maitttt  ;  '  .  *  i<5o 

"  The  novel-rpadins  public  of  (he  United  States  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mn.  A.  L.  Wlsier  for  her  tran»lauoos 
ftom  the  Gemaa,  partly  kr  the  judgment  shft  hai  alwayi  sh^wp  in  hwselectloa  of  aathon  to  be  traaalatcd,  aad 

V  iadMd  k  maid 


Briaah  Court  V- 
The  Aipine  Fay. 
The  Owl's  Mest. 
Pifikad  Vp  ia 

Schubert   1^$ 

Saint  Michael.  By  E.  Werner  .  .  .  1.15 
Vtoletta.    By  Ursula  ZUge  von  Man- 

tanffiei   1.35 

Tlia  La4y  with  tfaa  RuMaa.   By  E. 

Marlitt   1.25 

Vain  Forebodings.    By  E.  Osw^ald  .  ,  1.25 

A  Peniuless  Girl.    By  W.  Heimbuix  .  1.35 

QBidfMmdt.  By  Adolpb  SuedkliH* .  .  1.50 

W— ffd  and  Blaand.  By  E.  Wenier  1.50 
A  Noble  Name;  or,  DonningluHaafc 

Bv  Claire  von  OlOmer   '<50 

From  Hand  to  Hand.    By  Goto  Rai- 

  »s© 

ByE.Bv)»er   1.50 


i.SO 
•  SO 


from  iht  German,  partly  for  the  judgment  she  hai  alwayi  shov 
ABctlv  fw  tba  (MU      laM*  iNn  lis*  dwsys  «>i»mi>i  Uai  Imt 


."^nt  y^k  M»U  mmd  Ejc^rttt, 


Georges  Ohnet's  Novels. 


A  LAST  LOVE.    ra]x;r,  50  cents  ;  doth,  75  cents. 


"M.  Oluwt  Uabvw«f  the  good,  the  healtUul,  asptruudaoMiaaf  hoin^  Ua^ou 
UN  attcadan  «f  dw  nader;  kis  perwiinpi.  If  latiitr  caovMUaaal,  an  qriAp*uiMk,  aad  ha  mi 


aaddtiiadoM.  *A  tart  Long' laaaawaapoiiiioBof  tba  suloaidiat'thw  fcaam  cssnnbastaaet.'  A  Fi 
biuiband,  hie  wUe,  and  bis  piquant  youDg  couiia  from  CanMla  alv  Hm  (hns  iMOIS  ef  dw  pMUaBi  i  all  MnS 
•ympathy  and  esteem.  Nowhere  does  M.  Ohnet  coafaffidasd  by  Irfia— |iia>;  twa  twttS  MM  ifct  pa 
«l«iyfii^liiBalMUblMr9buM.''--Z«fy!aiy  IK#rA^^ 


DR.  RAIUAU.  Qoth,  f  1.06  3  fMfier,  |ooentik 

"  riiis  f.»!4(.in.»tini;  »toi-)-  is  passionate,  yet  tli  u^tit^ul,  and  full  of  that  sympathy  fin* hnman  wraknns  which  wins 
the  heart  (if  the  r^atter  »\  once  and  ptit<i  him  tn  r^ipport  with  the  author.  We  Macerdy  recommend  tiiia  enooUiag 
book  to  ;til  ul  our  re.kiient,  but  e<>^cLi:ill>-  ti)  tho<ic  who  are  intWtatod  Ut  th*  tlMWlCgjCal  Bmnit  wlllltl  SW  SO  S»Brim||y 
popular     ^%f:atictA."  ~  Dtit  cit  (.tmmtrcial  Adturtittr. 

ANTOINBTTB  ;  or»  the  Mail  Fit  Mystery.  121110.  Qoth,  |i.oo;  |Miper» 

50  cents. 

"There  arc  few  novels  In  any  tongue  which  more  emphasixe  strength  and  nobility  of  characicrand  a  purity  of 
life,  and  lew  rsoem  Bo««U  mora  ihofougWy  aod  artisticany  elaborated,  more  tenacious  of  the  hii;haii  ^ 
or  more  liliely  to  iai|aire  a  reader  with  generous  andlofty  ideas  of  Ufa  aad  actiao."— CUr^fw  Timtt, 


y  Google 


EDUCATION 


Hrciilart  of 

)U.  F.  C.  rxv 
Ul  Wuotl  gltMrl, 


Ma.  r.  C.  UtKCLAT, 

\f     .    CAIRO,  ILL. 


6A7Ji>linstuiJ  K'td'g, 


cuiciyiu'^oiuo. 


ClrouUn  ot 


^1 


W.  J.  M(iLoO««^ 
126  WMhIugtoa  8U 
eaiCAoo,  ILL. 


Kb.  0.  b.  Stcbuxo, 
M  I><-j  St., 
NKw  TOBK  nrr. 


Mh.  NuL  FARXaAM, 

Ut  Nat.  Bttuk  B'lJ'g. 
tUJiJiCAiwui>,  Unra. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  CHESTER,  PA. 


A  MIUTART  COLLEGE.   Davmet  in  Civil  Eacinecrinf ,  Chemiitrr,  ArchiUoture,  uid  Art*. 
T  Tliup'liKh  vuik  III  Luiwnitiiry,  DniftiiiK-Room,  und  fieM.   Blllitittv  nyitcni  MOunJ  uiily  t<>  ih^tof  ibeU-S.M.A. 
A  Preparatory  Department.    B«*t  Monti.  Menut,  mud  Pli)»ic»l  Tmlning.    Bparloaa  BulldiofR;  Kxten«l*a 
lUiiiliiiiiriit.   SXili  .SvBsiun  oiM  tis  Wwluevlay,  Sfpi.  la,  Ih99.  ClronUrt  of  Col.  Chaklis  K.  Htatt,  I\«$iiUtU. 


Fort  Edward  CoUegiai^  /nsttiute. 


A  I.aAtra'  BoariiiDK  bemiBsry  of  higbMt  (rad*.  Tttlrty- 
third  y«ar,  Hept  !'■  Kire  cuiiri«4  naij  and  preparnUTy. 
Twelve  t-n^lii-i|.  Hiirxrb  laodvrn  tiulldlnx*  anil  •|>pointm«iiU, 
lioard.  forniiliod  ri>niii,  ttnin  b»«trd.  llieiitt.  and  all  tuiUont, 
•  iMI-l  Art.  Mimic,  an  I  ^uanfrapli^ .  (-in  INI  f«r  aoadviuto 
vear.  in  Minl-anaiiat  i  rrpatmAiu  Namberi  ItmUcd  ki  lUO. 
keail  r»r  illuitraUd  ratnloca*  to 

JOt,  E.  KIXO.  I)  D  .  Pr««  .  Fort  Edward,  M  T. 


ARB  YOU  A  GOOD  PFHMAN?  Wrlt«tt«furo-.py- 
,liiK»t  Dome.  EncluMo  aUiiup.  I'ublUbers,  (mloii,  u. 


Ogostz,  Montgomorj'  Co.,  Pa^ 
Cheltenham  Academy, 

f  .4) 

Luratloii  iiiiexcellod  for  beauty  and  heAltbfulli6«L 
Fine  buildings,  grouiKla,  and  Kurroundiiiic<,  imd  lu* 
I>erior  tchiMil  equipment.  Prepares  for  le«4inK  col* 
icKi-'-i.  scleiitinc  M!bools,  or  fiir  businem.  Kumber 
limited  to  si  X  ty .  fTiOO  pvr  year . 

JOHN  CALVIN  BICE,  A.M.,  I'rlndpal. 


PLAYS 


Pl'^'fikcrii.  for 

.•^..—..j  .  .....^  J('     >ul.  *  uta- 

loxiiefreo.  T.8.  I>kmm)s  <  IiIc«k".111. 


DlaloglWI,  Tuir.erii 
Scliool,  Club  A  I'nr    r  H 


The  Peeksklll  Military  Academy.  ; 

Fifty-sevcuth  year  boflint  September  17,  1880. 

St'iid  for  ciitHlouoe, 

.1'  iHN  N.  TILDEN,  A.M..  M.D.,  Principal. 


n  \JW\  I  nAnUb)  innll  or  larionally 
linnilon«i  »ro<>Hre4  tor  r"r'>«  w^-'"  <«>mr-»««»» 
•i.d  foreircular.   W.  «.  ITIlAKKKK.  Oaw.go,  KY.  ' 


OHORTHAND. 

OwriT.  PERNIN  SHO 


''cUbralad  P*mlo  8;.(«in ;  Do  SlaaillBC;  ■« 
p.Mliioa.   Trial  Laaaoa  and cireiilan frM. 

SHOfirHAND  INSTITUTE.  Datruii,  Midi. 


UfORCESTER'S  •  DICTIONARY. 

"       •*  The  highest  authority  known     to  the  uee  of  the  English  language." 


The  STANDARD  of 
the  Leading  Publish- 
ers, Magazines,  and 
Newspapers. 


The  Dictionary  of  the 
Soholar  for  Spetiin^, 
Pronunciation,  and 
Aoouracy  in  Defini- 
tion. 


lant 

L. 


S-Jo'SffiK  J.  B.  LIPPiNCOTT  COMPANY.  Philadelphia,  Pt. 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL,  by  EMAN- 
UEL SVVEUEJNBORG,  420  pages,  paper 
covur.  MHiled,  prepaid,  for  14  C«nta,  by 
the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union,  New 
Yvrij  City. 


acmti  for  CoBfleti  loreli  Ij  Foinlir  AuUion 
8CN0  STAMP  FOR  OATALOOUE  TO 
B.  QOIMBY,  SOT«M>r  Af.»  NewT*rk. 

I  AilirQ'^'^''  ^  cents  forcopy  of  Dorciu*  MaKnziue 
LMUlLw  of  Woman's  Handiwork.  It  is  invaluable. 
Address  Dorcas  Pi  b'no  Co.,  37  Oillege  Place,  N.Y. 


t 

,  Google 
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Monthly  Biletin  of 

New  Publications.  ' 


eTAINING  a  List  of  N  ew  Publications,  with  brief  notices  of  their  contents, 
etc.,  together  with  an  announcement  of  works  now  in  press  to  be  issued 
shortly.    ^    '¥    Our  PublicatioDs  are  for  ssle  by  Booksellers  generally, 
or,  if  not  obtainable  of  them,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  fse«^  of  pcies. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Vol.  V. 

Jinthrlv  iVnu  Edition,  Rt  vised  and  Rewritten.  A  Dictionar>'  of  Universal 
Kiiowledi^e.  Edited  and  Published  under  the  Auspices  of  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  and  J.  R.  Liim'IXCOTT  Company,  Philadelphia. 
To  l)e  completed  in  ten  volumes.  Issued  at  inter\-als  of  a  few  months. 
Price,  per  vol. :  Cloth,  $3.00 ;  cloth,  untut,  $3.00 ;  sheep,  ;^.oo ;  half 
Morocco,  $4.50. 

The  new  volume  extends  from  Friday  to  Hlimanitarians,  and  contains  many  new 

and  interesting  articles.  Among  the  most  important  to  Americans  are  Hcnrj'  George, 
Georgia,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Francis  Bret  Ilarte,  Ilarvartl  I'niver- 
sity,  Natlianiel  Hawthorne,  Oliver  Wendell  Hulmes,  etc.  The  Maps  in  the  volume 
include  Georg^  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Geological  and  Physical ;  Greece,  Ancient ; 
and  Holland. 

The  Articles  by  American  Contributors  whidi  have  heretofbi*  appeared  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Voi^  1. — ^Adams,  John  ;  Adams,  John  Quincy  ;  Agassiz ;  Alabama ;  Alaska ;  Albany ; 

Amazoti  ;  Anicrioa  ;  American  Tiulians ;  Andes;  Andre,  Jol^n  ;  .\rizona  ;  Arkansas; 
.   Arnold,  Hcnctlict  ;  .Athens  ;  .Atlanta  ;  Audubon,  J.  J.  ;  Rallimore  ;  Bancroft  ;  Base-Ball. 
Vol.  11. — Beecher;  Boston  ;  Ikooklyn  ;  Brown,  John  ;  Browne,  C.  F.  ;  Br>'ant,  W.  C.  ; 

Buchanan,  James;  Buffalo;  Butler,  Benjamm  F. ;  Calhoun,  John  C;  California; 

Cambridge  ;  Cascade  Range. 
Vol..  HI. — Charleston  ;  Chnutaiiqna  ;  Cheese  and  Cheese-Making  (.Amerii  an)  ;  Chica_s^o  ; 

Cincinnati :  Clay,  Henry ;  Cleveland  (Ohio) ;  Cleveland,  Grover  i  Colorado  (River) ; 

Colorsdo  (State);  Colnmbos;  Coiigress,  U.S.;  Connecticut;  Dairy  Factories; 

Dakota  ;  Pfl  aware  ;  Detroit. 
Vol..  IV.— District  of  Columbia  ;  Dollar  ;  Duluth  ;  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo ;  Florida ; 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Tlie  following  Maps,  which  are  induded  in  the  work,  embrace  the  results  of  the 
latest  explorations  and  surveys  : 

Vox..  I.  Poi.iTiCAi^'— Alalwnm,  Arizona,  Au8tro»Hung8rian  Monarchy,  Alasks,  Ar^ 


POLmCAr,  AWD  PhysicaI;— America,  North  and  South  ;  Africa,  Asia,  Australia. 
Physical.— Atlantic  Ocean. 
Voio  II.   P0I4ITICAX.. — Belgiimi,  Bumiah  and  Siam,  Canada  (Eastern  Provinces  aqd 

Dominion  of),  California,  Cape  Colony,  and  South  Africa. 
VOl.  III.    roT.iTiCAi,. — China.  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Dakota,  Delaware,  Denmark. 
Voi»  W. — District  of  Columbia,  England,  Etirope  (Political,  Physical,  and  Historical)  ; 
Colared  Plate  of  the  fli^  of  aU  Vmrn,  Flotida,  Franee  (Proviooes  and 
ments)« 
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/.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 


Gleanings  for  the  Curious  from  the  Harvest- 

Fn:ij)S  OF  IjTKRATURE.  A  Melange  of  Hxcerpla,  collated  by  C.  C. 
BoMBAUGH,  A.M.,  M.D.  i2mo.  Half  Morocco,  $3.50;  half  Russia, 
$500. 

The  present  voliime  is  an  expedient  for  gitmping  to(!ether  a  variety  which  will  lie 

found  in  no  other  compilation.  From  the  nonsense  of  literary  trinin^'  to  the  Iii;.^'hcst 
expression  of  intellectual  force  ;  from  the  atuichroiiLsms  of  art  to  the  grandest  revela- 
tions of  science  ;  from  selections  for  the  child  to  extracts  for  the  philosopher,  it  will 
accommodate  the  widest  divemW  of  taste^  and  fornish  entertaiimient  for  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  coadition&  As  a  pastime  for  the  letswe  half-hour,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  as  a  com- 
panion by  the  fireside,  or  the  seaside,  amid  the  hum  of  the  city,  or  in  the  solitude  of  rural 
life:  as  a  means  of  relaxation  for  the  mind  jaded  by  business  activities,  it  may  be  safelj 
commended  to  acceptance. 

A  Text-Book  of  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

The  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacteriological  Evidence  of  Disease. 

By  Dk.  Rudoi.ph  von  Jaksch,  of  the  University  of  Prague.  Translated 

frnni  the  Scamd  FJHian  by  Jami:s  Cagnky,  M.A.,  M.D.    With  Addi- 
ctions by  Wm.  Stirling,  M.D.,  vSc.D.,  Professor  of  Ph\-ii(ilogy,  OweTi"^ 
College,  Manchester.    With  uumerous  Illnstratioub  in  color.  Medium 
8vo.    Cloth,  $6.50. 

Messalina. 

A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.        Axcsrnon  Sydney  Logan,  author  of 
'  Snnl  '   "A  Peathffl:  from  the  World's  Wing,"    Jesus  in  Modem 

Life,  "  etc     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  stirring  times  in  Rome  under  Claudius,  and  the  character  of  his  uotorions  cm.- 
press,  Mesfudina,  af!brd  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Lof^^s  superior  dratnatic 

faculties.  Tie  writer  w  ith  his  usual  ease  and  clas>ical  elegance  of  diction,  and,  though 
love  with  the  other  passions  plays  a  prominent  part,  he  is  far  above  catering  to  the  l<m 
and  impure  taste  which  might  be  expected  in  a  tragedy  bearing  this  title. 

How  to  Remember  History. 

A  Method  of  Memorizing  Dates,  -with  a  Stiiniiiar>'  of  the  Most  Important 

Events  of  the  Sixteenth.  Seventeenth,  KiKhteenth,  and  Nineteenth 

Centuries.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Virginia 

CoNSKR  SiiAKFER.    Square  8vo.    Cloth,  $i.cx). 

This  little  book  is  the  resnlt  of  year«i  of  experience  in  tiie  class-room.  It  presents 
the  method  of  teachint;  historv  that  has  lon^  hcc  ii  continued  with  eminent  Slieress  in  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  where  it  has  been  taught,  year  after ^ear,  from  manu- 
script  The  author  was  induced  to  pre  pare  this  outline  for  publication  at  the  urgent 
request  of  lion.  M  .\.  Newell,  Principal  of  the  school,  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  profession  of  which  she  has  long  been  a  distinguished  member.  ^  The  book  is  com- 
mended  to  teachers  as  eminently  deserving  of  their  carefht  consideration. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection. 

By  Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.  (Halle),  Profess<:>r  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  T^niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Author  of  "The  Premises  of  Polit- 
ical Kcnnomy."    i2mo.    Cloth.  St. 00. 

The  author's  aim  in  this  work  is  to  show  the  growth  of  economic  thought  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  prot«ction.  The  many  ar^ments  and  theories  (brand  agaiiiitt 
frrc-trnrle  are  rnrefullv  consiiiered,  while  to  th'o<e  interested  in  the  labor  mo^  (  "it- the 
work  will  alTord  abundam  fowl  for  thought.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  ni  tin-  ible 
work  are, — tlie  cost  of  labor,  what  fixes  the  rate  of  wages,  natural  monopolies  fosteret! 
by  free-trade,  where  foreign  commeroe  is  a  aatiooal  loes,  the  consumption  of  wealth, 
mtnre  of  raw  material,  etc. 
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For  a  Mess  of  Pottage. 

A  Novel.  By  Sidney  Lyon.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
Atiollier  clever  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  Southerti  lady  of  pmiiiinence.  The  heroine, 
it  umst  be  confessed,  does  not  possess  an  altogtlher  aiij^elic  tUsposition,  nor  is  she  a 
paragon  of  all  femisiiie  virtncs.  She  has  a  fiur  proportion  of  the  various  elements, 
good  and  bad,  which  make  up  the  kind  of  hnman  oatnre  we  see  in  real  life.  Now  she 
is  lovable,  next  jealous,  then  fickle,  and  occasionally  somewhat  of  s  spit-fire.  So  she 
maiifijres  to  make  it  interesting  for  herself,  her  lovers,  her  rivals,  her  friends,  to  say 
iioihiii^  of  the  readers  of  the  story. 

The  Rajah  s  Heir. 

No.  109  of  LippmcoU's  Series  of  Sded  Nevek,    i2mo.   Paper,  50  cents ;  , 
cloth,  75  cents. 

While  tlu  same  old  story  of  love  forms  the  principal  feature  of  this  thrillinj^  novel, 
there  are  striking  situations  and  ntirrinp  scenes  entirely  new  to  the  5^1  lu  r.il  reader  of 
fiction.  An  air  of  mystery  surrounds  the  story  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  is 
intensified  as  the  reader  proeeedi.  The  novd  may  be  coaaidezed  one  of  the  veiy  beat  in 
this  popular  aeries. 

Syrliii. 

By  "OuiDA,"  author  of  '*  Giiilderoy,"  "  Chaiidos.'  "In  Maretnma," 

"Moths,"  etc.  No.  108  of  Lippinroit  s  Srr/rs  of  Sth-ct  Novels.  121110 
vohiiuc  of  4cx>  pages.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  clolh,  uniform  with  Lippin- 
cott's  edition  of  "  Ouida's"  novels,  $1.00. 

<  OuIdaV  itoriei  are  atmndaDt  In  world-knowledge  and  world-wisdom,  strong  and  interesting  in  plot. 

Her  characters  are  c^nr^  ivcd  vivA  Hahornfetl  with  a  iskill  little  short  of  mn5rtcr1v,  ntul  th<>  reflective  jkw^ 
tiouii  of  her  stories  arc  marked  by  fiac  ijiouKhl  ami  a  «kcp  insijjhl  iuio  the  workiiijis  of  human  nature."— 
B»sUm  Gagette. 

"  On!da  is  one  of  the  inosit  powerful  female  authors  now  before  the  public.  She  has  written  nothing 
brighter  than  "Syrlin.*  The  story  is  fresh,  tlie  style  sparkling,  the  inddents  surprising,  and  the  char- 
acters true  to  life."— Home  Journal. 

"  Ouida'a  American  readcni  arc  steadily  increasing  in  nnmbers.  Tbey  will  miss  none  of  ber  pccnliar 
and  great  attncttom  in  this  volnnie.  8he  possess ei  a  breadth  of  infisfim^loii,  a  keenncsB  of  insight,  a 
briiH.'incy  :uul  itu  i^ivc-ne9s  of  style  that  ought  to  have  BMide  her  one  of  the  most  nscftil  wetBcn  of  her 
age."— /1mW;«:  Opinion. 

Love  in  the  Tropics. 

A  Romance  of  the  South  Seas.  By  CAROUim  Hari^b  Write,  imo. 
Cloth.  $1.00. 

This  stor>'  will  doubtless  he  .1  welcome  surprise  to  the  mnny  frieiuls  of  the  author,  who 
is  so  wtdtly  kiumi]  lhr<ni;.(h  her  acti\nty  in  charitable  and  hiiniauilarinn  efforts.  Mrs. 
White  is  gifua  vviiii  line  imaginative  powers,  and  possesses  literary  taste  and  aihlity  of  a 
sii{)erior  order,  aa  tts  abundantly  ebown  In  thia  li^tike  romance  of  the  South  Seaa.. 
The  Inzuriance  of  tropical  life  and  the  strange  habita  and  manneis  of  the  people  de- 
scribed add  much  fre<;hticss,  origltiaHty,  and  interest  to  the  story. 

"This  l£  a  beautiful  love-«tory  and  talc  of  the  South  Seas.   It  is  very  pretty,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
catted  a  ramahee.  The  descriptive  scenes  are  good."— ASnv  (Means  Piemjmne, 

The  Bible — 

Whence  and  Wh.^t?  Third  Edition.  By  Richard  B.  Westbrook, 
D.D.,  IX. R.,  author  of  "  Man— Whence  and  Whither."  etc.  One  vol- 
ume.   Cloth,  price,  $1.00. 

'It  would  t>e  well  if  not  only  the  lahy,  hnt  also  dergj'men,  should  read  and  carefully  atttdjr this  honk. 
Much  of  bigotry  that  now  obtains  would  then  be  di>»ipale<l,  'and  a  broader,  Inter  vicw  of  ChrlsUaaltgr 
would  l>e  the  n»i\X.."—Natumat  Hifublicam,  Washington,  O.  C. 
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Starlight  Ranch,  and  Other  Stories  of  Army 

1,IFE  ON  THK  1-KONTiKR.  By  Capt.  Chakij:s  King,  U.S.A.,  author  of 
"The  Colonel' b  Daughter,"  "Marions  Faith,"  "The  Deserter."  etc. 
x2mo.    Cloth,  $i.oo. 

"TliereteiiOMddi«tliatwekttoworwlioi«flOdemwithbottipenttndflword»Ca        Kinjr.  His 

new  volume  of  <5tories  is  capital."'— /^!tf/<j<//'/^A'.j  Tiulh'.-.u. 

"  hovtra  of  tales  of  army  life  will  &ad  the  twok  exactly  to  their  taste.  Captain  King's  worka  are  as 
accurate  as  tbe  taaaual  of  tactics,  wliile  they  liave  all  Ibe  stir  and  cxdtcniciit  of  imnaiiGe."— A»stoit 

Cot'  'r"' 

Captuiu  Charles  King  i»  to  America  what  John  Straufic  Winter  is  to  Eaxland,-  the  tnilitazy  oovelist 
par  excettence.   This  lively  volume  is  in  his  best  iitx  lc      Baltimore  News, 

"Captain  King's  stories  have  a  bree*ine»s  and  goatwut  them  which  have  made  them  vf-r^  i>ri;^.iil;(r. 
The\-  are  the  storic*  of  love  and  adventure  which  all  {>ersous  read  with  pleasure,  while  it  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  novel  readers  who  rejoice  in  the  delineation  of  cbaractcr  and  analysis  of  human  nature.  Here, 
too,  arc  the  gallant  aoldicr*  and  the  unifonns  which  all  women  are  said  to  ^xrt^"-'PkUa4eipkia  Impiirtr, 

Absaraka ; 

Or,  Wyoming  Opbnbd.   By  Hbnry  B.  Carrington.  U.S.A.,  LL.D., 
author  of  *' Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader/*  etc.   Sixth  EdiHon.  380 
pages,  with  Maps  and  niustrationsw    i2mo.   Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  new  edstton  of  this  volume  embraced  not  only  the  history  of  the  opening  of 

Wyoming  and  the  Powder  River  route  to  Motitana  in  1866,  with  acctiriitu  maps,  but  de- 
tails of  the  Custer  Tnas»;acre,  nnd  the  principal  operation«!  of  Gcticral.s  Iluwanl,  Crook. 
Miles,  Gibbou,  and  Reynolds,  in  explanation  of  the  long  war  Uiat  followed  tiic  abaudon- 
nwnt  of  the  forta  and  temtoty  which  were  the  scenes  of  bitter  mufare  during  1866-67. 

The  Official  Report  of  the  Fetkerman  massacre,  so  long  suppressed,  is  given  in 
Appendix  n.  Old-time  ranching,  incidents  of  old  Fort  Kearney  life  before  the  settle- 
ment  of  middle  and  western  Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Carrington 's  thrilling  narrative  of 
frontier  marching,  exposure,  and  warfare  are  included  iu  this  edition. 

"Ko  reader  who  wishes  to  be  really  infi>rmcd  concemiiic  Indian  life,  manners,  and  cuatoaw  shonlil 
&I1  to  procure  this  most  iutcrt  >iini;  \  ilmnr "— .S/.  tjouh  }\>it. 

*'  The  individual  who  wishesi  to  gel  down  very  near  to  the  kernel  of  the  Indian  problem,  will  find  that 
lfis»  Carrtogtoo  can  hdp  him  while  she  gives  him  voy  fileasant  entertainment."— Ai7«rfei(^iAi!s  Evtmimfc 
Bullelin 

•'  It  is  intere^tiiug  to  the  young,  aiul  instructive  to  .ill  '  -  Jntiianapoln  Journal. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

By  Brbx  Harts,  author  of  *'  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,**  **  Gabriel 
Conioy,*'  etc.  Complete  in  LipphuoU^s  Magashu  for  May,  1890.  25 
cents ;  half  cloth,  50  cents.  » 

"It  has  all  the  charm  of  style,  strength  oT  ch.ir.icicnj-.ilion  :i:u!  uiiforced  humor  which  distinguished 
the  author's  earlier  stories  of  California  life,  nnd  its  conclusion  is  unusuatly  fclicilou&."— Z^iMtoi*  Gazelie. 

"  The  lale  Is  both  humotons  and  pathetic,  fbr  the  henrfne  is  not  the  pretty  girt  whom  Jade  and  hia 
friend  the  editor  jt"  "P  the  country  to  look  for.  but  a  mature  womrrn  n  p^xir  widow,  with  gro'.\-n  rhildrcn 
and  a  heart  full  of  trouble,  who  sometimes  refreshes  her  soul  by  ro  ir.nm;  in  the  fore>il  and  writing  po«tr-\' 
wbQcsubfect  to  woodland  in'lnctK  The  young  men  retutn  di<«^i;>}x>nitt'a  l<".t  :\n  .-md  rich  lumber- 
man, who  also  was  greaUy  affected  by  the  woman's  venaa.  married  her  and  made  her  happy."— A'^nv 
York  Herald. 

A  Cast  for  Fortune. 

By  Christi.\n .  Rkid,  author  of  "A  Quj^tion  of  Honor,"  "Morton 
House."  "  After  Many  Days,"  etc.    Complete  in  Lippincoti^s  Magazim 

for  April.  iSqo.    25  cents.    Half  cloth,  50  cents. 

"Christian  Reid's  novels  arc  always  gooil  and  pleasant  reading."— i?a//iMorr  Smm. 

**Thc  story  is  entertaining,  and  oontaln^  Mme  ehnrmlng  gfimfiaea  of  HeaicaB  life  and  dianicter.".— ^ 

"It  is  quite  an  interesting  story."— A'irJf  Vori  Churchman. 
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Works  of  William  H.  Prescott 

New  Libraty  Edition,  Edited  by  J.  Foster  Kirk,  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.    Complete  in  twelve  voltunes.   Octavo.  Neatly 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50  per  volume, 

"Tin;  Rki(;x  or  CirAKi.ES  V.,"  two  volumes:  Just  Issued.  "Thk  Rkigx  ok 
PHiLih  U..  three  voluuies,  in  May.  "BIOGRAPHICAL  and  Critical  Miscellaniks," 
one  volume,  in  June. 

"  CONQURST  OP  Msxico.'*   Two  volumes.    "  Conqubst  op  Fsiit;/*  Two  volumes. 

"Ferdinand  and  IsAnKi.i.A."    Tuo  volumes.    Now  ready. 

This  eflttion.  from  a  new  set  of  plates,  contains  all  the-  latest  corrections,  is  printed 
in  large  type  on  tine  paper,  and  is  in  every  respect  tlie  be»l  cdiliou  ever  ofi'ered. 

"In  p^nt  of  ityle  Prescott  tanks  with  the  ablest  SngUsh  historians,  and  pacngraph*  may  be  found  ia 
his  vninmes  in  which  the  grace  and  eicprnncc  of  Addlsou  are  oootbinod  wttb  Robcftsoa's  m^csUc csdence 
and  Gibl'on's  brilHancy."— Aon</o«  Athfn<eum. 

As  You  Like  It 

Volume  VIII.  of  the  Variorum  EMHon  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 
Horace  Howard  Purnbss,  Ph.D.,  I«I^.D.,  I^.H.D.  Royal  8vo.  Extfu 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

The  ptiblicatioii  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  which 
is  now  recoi^nizcd  amoncj  scholars  as  a  veritable  mine  of  infoniialiou,  will  lie  a  welcome 
event  to  those  wIkj  have  studied  the  fomier  plays.  Hach  volume  is  a  Shakespearian 
library  in  itsel)",  autl  contains  the  best  criticisms  that  have  ever  iicen  written.  Those 
already  issued  are  Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  "Hamlet**  (two  vols.%  ''Macbeth/*  "King 
Lear,"  "Othello."  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

"It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  book  wbOM  survey  would  yield  a  Shakespeare  Student  a  deeper, 
more  abiding  pleasure  than  the  last  volume  of  the  variorum  edition.  How  any  Shakespeare  lover  who 
bears  a  purse  can  refrain  from  owning  this  book  we  know  x\o\.."  —  Shakfsf*ariana. 

"Of  all  the  editions  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  none  more  acholariy,  more  exhaustive,  or  in  every  way 
more  aatisfadory  than  the  vnrionira  edition  edited  by  Horace  Howard  Pumess," — Boston  Churifr. 

"To  t-Tijoy  Sh;ikf>-i)t  nn-  tlmroii^^'hly,  there  is  but  nnc  dlitioii  will  ■-ufticc,  aiui  Hint  is  Dr.  iMiriicKs's  own. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  by  the  most  emiueut  Shakespearian  scholar  in  America."— /^i/odt^' 
phfa  P^Mie  Ledger. 

n  1 1 .  < )  r  t  Ik  111  1st  noUMecontrllMitioaa  to  Shakespeare  literature  to  the  preaent  centaty."— JMiMcAcsIrr 

(Eng.)  Guardian. 

Recollections. 

By  George  W.  Childs.  Containing  reminiscences  of  noted  persons 
with  whom  Mr.  Childs  has  been  intimatdy  acquainted,  together  with 
interesting  incidents  in  his  own  life.  With  Portrait  of  anthor.  tsmo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

"  .\  true  friend  ;  ,ui  h  uiL-t  ni.iu,  not  becau»e  honesty  is  the  best  polic>'.  but  because  it  is  risfhl ;  a  lover 
of  God  and  of  bis  fellow-men.  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  tbat  which  is  best  and  truest  in  others,  and  a 
large-hearted  charity  for  their  (hilurea  and  shoctcomiass ;  no  wonder  that  bb  same  ia  spoken  everywhere 
with  such  afTcctioiiatc  tuterest.  The  book  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  and  will  fumtsh  most  wholesome 
tcai<^\n%."  -Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

"  No  book  of  the  year  has  received  a  more  cordial  welcome.  It  is  a  pleasant  vcilame  to  look  at  and  a 

still  plcas.nnter  one  to  read.  Thr  ctccllcnt  tnstc,  the  clenr  type,  the  b.ind.<K>me  cover,  find  the  jjoncral 
quality  of  the  wtvolc  work  make  a  perfect  specimen  of  book-making.  We. fear,  however,  that  the  readers 
w*tll  forget  all  this  when  they  begin  to  et^oy  the  contents^  for  the  RecollceClons  areoTsndi  Interest  and 
value  that  they  enlist  all  of  one's  attention."— Wwriiraw,  nnltimnrp 

"Nothing  that  has  been  written  about  f.eneral  Grant  socltaily  briuRs  out  the  grtrUest  traits  in  hi.s 
character  as  the  chapters  devotcl  tn  his  memory  in  this  volume.  His  ethical  purity,  his  simplicity,  his 
bcmic  ptUicnce.  the  manly  toyalty  that  led  him  into  disastrous  situations  sometimes,  his  utter  lack  of 
vsnfty.  his  real  tenderness  and  kindness  of  heart.— all  are  tmmght  out  by  example  after  example,  with 
delicacy  pnd  s\  i:ip.ithv  Thcv  have  bren  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valnahle  Contributions  tO  VOX 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  CrauL" — Tribune^  Mew  York, 
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Lippincotfs  New  Series  of  Readers. 

By  HnivN  IT.  D.wrs,  Superintendent  of  vSchools,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
Complete  in  Four  Books.    Consistiu^^  of — 

THE  BEGINNER^S  READING-BOOK.  Cloth.  Illttstrated,  Teaeher*j 

Edition.  148  pages.  42  cents.  Scholar's  Edition.  128  pages.  26  cents. 
Thi?  htiok  the  n  -iiU  of  oarcfiil  thought,  study,  aud  experiment,  aii<l  uothin;^  has 
been  intrcxluced  that  \\as>  not  hccii  tried  and  tound  a  success  in  the  class-room.  The 
lessons  are  adapted  to  any  of  the  various  processes  of  teaching  reading,  and  Ihc  auliior 
has  in  view,  in  presenting  them  to  the  public,  the  illustration  of  a  special  proceaa  which 
has  gt\*en  his  schools  a  u  i'U-  reputation  for  their  proficiency  in  reading. 

"Teachers  are  loud  iu  praise  or  The  Ocginncr't  Reading-Book,  by  Ebcu  H.  Davit.  A.M.,  superiutend- 
ent  of  schools  in  CbcUea.  Mnssnchusetts.  Pew  teachers  have  made  for  themselves  a  more  enviable  repu- 
tation than  Prof.  Davis,  both  as  philosopher  and  practical  writer,  and  tall  toiea  it  What  anlflit  be  expected 
ftOBisuch  a  ^onrc*-." — S'eiv  York  School  JouynaL 

THIv  SECOND  READING-BOOK.    Illustrated.    208  pages.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

This  attractive  little  book  b  the  second  number  of  the  series,  and  is  the  continuation 
of  a  sjatematic  plan  for  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  Part  L  represents  tbe 
natntal  conversation  of  children,  and  is  intetspeised  with  storiek  that  have  a  classic 
origin.    Throughout  the  hook  short  sentence**  are  used  and  tlie  paragraphs  broken. 

Full-page  illustrations  for  language  Exercises,  specially  designed  for  the  cultivation 
of  fluent  oral  expression,  are  among  the  new  features  of  this  series,  which  will  be  found 
of  great  nse  and  convenience  to  the  teacher. 

THE  THIRD  READING-BOOK.    Illustrated.    336  pages.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  56  cents. 

This  work  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  popular  authors 

of  juvenile  literature,  whose  names  are  liousehold  words.  The  selections  are  pnrt-  and 
elevating  in  tone  and  inlh'.eiioe.  Toetry,  memory  selections,  and  relit^ious  teaching  are 
interspersed  through  the  book,  aud  the  full-page  illustratious  for  Language  i,essoQi>  are 
ooottnued. 

THE  FOURTH  READING-BOOK.    Illustrated.    448  pages.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  80  cents. 

Some  of  the  special  merits  of  this  bo<ik  are  its  selections  from  representative  authors 
of  the  purest  Hnirlish  ;  the  j.;real  variety  and  interesting  nature  of  the  lef«sons  ;  the 
memorj'  selections  on  paU  iulistn,  their  influence,  and  their  convenieuce  for  recitation  or 
declamations;  the  biographical  table  of  authois,  indicating  books  suitable  to  recom- 
mend to  pupils  to  read  ;  the  practical  exercises  for  training  the  voice  ;  the  directions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  reading  lesson  ;  the  vocabulary,  with  pronunciation 
aiul  definition  of  words  ;  and  the  nunil)cr  aud  excellence  of  the  illustrations. 

"Ebcn  Davis  has  made  for  himself  a  reinitntion  in  the  theory,  art.  and  practice  of  teacWiiff  reod  in 
in  the  primar>-  school!*  which  places  him  easily  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  f<ptci.^list-i     No  one  man 
In  any  mibject  has  ncoomplithed  more  or  repealed  prenter  pedagogical  insight  or  teaching  iogenuiiy, 
whether  judged  by  the  results  or  the  detail  of  the  methods."— ^niar</  RAncaH«m,  Boston. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 

BTRY.    By  Edwin  S.  Cr.wvley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  iu 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Price,  5i  c>o. 

"The  author  has  presented  his  sulycct  in  the  first  part  in  madi  detail,  giving  numerous  illnstntiTe 
examples  to  erapharise  each  definitton :  these  eramplcs  Bt«  wdl  dioaen,  and  to  the  IhonghtfU  student 

wilt  make  the  subject  of  Pl.uu-  Tri^;onoIIK"t^\•  clear  and  pl.iiii.  In  tlif  section  dcvoUtl  lo  t;peiiat  Tritj.j- 
nometcy,  the  mode  of  obtaining  some  of  the  formulas  independently  from  figures,  in-stead  of  forming 
them  by  a  snltable  combination  of  eqaaftimui.  adds  to  the  acamess  of  eoaecption.  The  taamicr  of  ofataio. 
iuK  r,aii:fc*s  Hqualions  from  N'apier's  Analogies  perhaps  more  easily  comprehended  than  the  Wfciae 
method  usually  followed.   The  book  is  very  complete."— Sawr/Aiwfjr*'  (Pa.)  Ptuxnix, 
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Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition. 

By  A.  J.  Wautkks,  Chief  liditor  of  the  Mouvement  Geographiquc, 
Brussels.  With  Maps,  thirty-three  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  J2mo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

"Mr.  "WftutCfS*!  book  1ms  many  excellent  illu-Mrations.  is  ftirnished  with  a  sen-iccable  map,  and  has 
nil  index.  We  commend  it  to  all  readers  who  desire  to  have  a  fair  undentltnding  of  tbc  bialory  of  the 
last  decade  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa."'— i^oi/oM  Beacon. 

"TbeiHrdlmlllOI3rdiftp(Cnciq>lain  the  movement  which  made  Emin's  relief  necessary,  and  the  book 
in  consequence  serves  a  smM  porpoac  In  reAreshins  the  mcmoficB  of  people  who  have  forgotten  the  hap> 
penings  in  A  frica  daring  Clie  iMt  ten  ytMXB.  Tlw  Uloitntloiit  we  often  novel,  end  have  not  appeered  in 
previous  publications  relating  to  ibeinnieMlgcct.  The  work  alio  coataiaa  an  cxceUcnt  nap  of  centnl 
Africa."— /"htladelpAia  Inquirer. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

A  Treatise  on  Stuigical  Diseases  and  Injuries.  By  D.  Haybs  Agnsw, 
M.D.,  I/Itf.D.»  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Profusely  Hlnstrated.  Second  EdiHm, 
Thoroughly  Revised,  with  AddtHons,  Three  Volumes.  8vo.  Price, 
per  volume  :  Extra  cloth,  $7.50 ;  sheep,  $8.50;  half  *Rttssia,  $9.00. 

"  This  great  work  bears  a  favorable  CQmpaiiaon  with  the  suMt  JaflKmi  ayslenw  of  aturgeiy  that  have 
been  issued  by  a  wonderfully  prolific  prew  that  has  been  literally  and  constantly  fed  by  the  best  writers 

of  any  age  on  any  subject  ptTtainiiiR  la  our  nri  As  we  turn  the  leaves  of  the  three  great  volumes  we  feel 
a  personal  glow  of  pride  in  that  they  are  fitting  representatives  of  the  labors  of  an  American  surgeon. 
The  cuts  and  the  printing  deserve  special  mention  fbr  their  excdlencc."— Ornr/itftotf  LaiteH*Oime. 

"  The  sctTitid  edition  of  this  exceUent  text-txxik  on  surgery  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  cintxidics 
the  long  valuable  experience  of  one  of  the  most  distiuguistaed  surgeons  and  teachers  of  surgery  in  America. 
Unlike  many  of  onr  text-books,  it  la  not  a  mere  compilation  of  the  views  and  obsetvatlens  of  othcia,  but 
every  page  bears  thf  imprint  of  one  who  Is  not  onTy  f»  carefiiT  and  wise  oh'server  liimsclf,  but  a  Competent 
and  impartial  critic  of  the  work  of  others." — AVif  }'ork  /nfrrttational  Journal 0/  Surgery. 

**  The  style  of  this  treatise  fat  admirably  stmpte,  dear,  and  concise.— qnalitics  which  are  often,  In  tedi- 
nical  book.s,  con"!ptcnnns  by  their  absence  None  need  ever  read  a  sentence  n  second  time  in  order  to 
nnderstand  its  tueuuing  or  to  perceive  its  conuection  with  what  precedes  or  lullows.  .  .  ,  The  whole  field 
of  surgery  is  surveyed  by  a  master  mind.  Kach  chapter  is  pregnant  with  wisdom,  and  the  physician  who 
daily  turns  the  pages  of  '  Agnew's  Surgery'  need  have  no  fear  of  ever  wandering  Cu  astray  from  the  safe 
path  of  treatment."— /XiiV^/^AA  MtduaJ  BHUelin. 

BOOKS  IN  PRESS. 

A  System  of  Oral  Surgery. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  Face, 
Teeth,  and  Associate  Parts.  By  Jambs  K.  Garrbtson,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
in  Charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  of  Oral.  Surgery,  Dean  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  etc.  F^ih  EdUum^  Thoroughly  Revised^ 
with  Imporiani  Additions* 

Historic  Note-Book. 

By  the  Rev.  K.  Cobham  Brewkr,  LL  D.,  Trinity  Col]eq:c.  Cambridge, 
author  of  "The  Reader's  Hand-Book,"  "Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,"  etc.    One  volume.    i2mo.    Half  Morocco. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

A  Guide  to  the  Construction  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  River  Pollu* 
tion.  By  W.  Santo  Crimp,  C.H^,  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  I^ondon 
County  Council.  With  Numerous  Lithographic  Plates  and  Illustrations* 


Digitized  by  Go 
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O  Thou,  My  Austria! 

From  the  German  of  0s3ip  Schubin,  author  of  Erlach  Court."  Tnpns- 
kted  by  Mits.  A.  L.  Wister. 

The  Promised  King. 

The  Stor>'  of  the  Children's  Saviour.  By  Annie  R.  Butler,  author  of 
"  Stories  from  Genesis,"  etc.,  Stepping  Siones  h  Bible  History, 

Classical  Picture  Gallery. 

One  lluii'lred  and  Forty-four  Plates  oi  the  Choicest  Examples  from  the 
Picture  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Edited  by  Prof. 
VON  Reber  and  Dr.  Bayhksdukfer. 

Medical  Diagnosis. 

A  GUIDB  TO  TRB  KNOWLEDGE  AND  DiSCRIMINATZON  OP  DISEASE.  By 

J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.   Seventh  Editum, 

A  New  Novel. 

By-  Mrs.  H.  lyOVETT  Cameron.  By  Special  Arrangement  with  the 
Author. 

A  New  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  £.  Ke^nard.    By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Author. 

A  New  Novel. 

By  Hawxky  Smart.    By  Special  Arrangement  with  tlie  Author. 

European  Days  and  Ways. 

By  Ali  RED  K.  Leh,  Late  Consul-General  U.S.A. 

Travels  in  Africa. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Junker.  With  38  Full-page  Plates  and  125  Illustratiotis 
in  the  Text,  and  Maps.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Propbssor 
Rbane.   One  Volume.  8vo. 

Two  Summers  in  Greenland. 

An  Artist's  Adventures,  among  Ice  and  Islands  in  Fjords  and  Mountains, 
By  A.  Riis  Carstensen.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor.  One  Volume.  8vo. 

Annals  of  Bird  Life. 

A  Year-Book  of  British  Ornilhology.  By  Chari,ES  DlxoN.  With  Illu&- 
trations.    One  Volume.  i2mo. 

We  Two  at  Monte  Carlo. 

By  Albert  D.  Va^^dam. 


P  H  OTP.    T^TXT  ERIK  LS^ 


]\[eWMAN'S  ^RT  § 

Choice  Bn^ravlns^,  EtcbinsSy  Pastels,  Water-Colors, 
Paintings,  etc.  French  Plate  Mirrors,  Exquisite 
BHdal  and  Birthday  Gifts,  On>  x-Top  Tables, 
Easels,  Pedestals,  etc.  Frames  In  great 
variety  on  band  and  made  to  order. 
OLD  FRAMCiS  REGILDED. 

GEO.  0.  nmmK,  SOe  Market  St.,  Pbilada..  Pa. 


H  ave  you 
ever  taken 


Photographs: 


Send 
for  our  catalogue 
and  copy  of 
"  Modern 

".I 

Photography." 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW  1890  MODEL 


DETKCmVE 
CAM  EK«. 


VIEW 
CAM  Kit  A. 


ArTOMATIC 
CAMERA. 


MAGAZINE 
f'AMERA. 


ALL  IN  ONE. 


CARBOTT'SW  DRY  PLATES 


AND  FLEXIBLE    CELLULOID"  FILMS 

•tEQriKK   I'KKi  lsKLV  SAME    TREATMENT  IN  EX 
l'(>SIN(J  AND  DEVElXiPINO  AS  I*RY  I'LATES. 
Wrinhl  lUiaiitt  filnft/nrrd,  br*>nVaKi'  itupomiitilf.  Films  nn<l 
ietintivvH  mnilnNf.   Kor  sak*  by  nil  (h-nlcrn.  Mniiufnrtiired 
.y  Jobii  CarbuU.  Keystone  Dry  Plate  Work*.  Wayne  Juno- 
ion,  PhlUu,  Pa.  ttend  for  circulars.  MeiiUou  LiPpiNcxm-'a. 


Harvard 

V       DRY  PLATE 


SiPuituRfitss  rin^.  '(.^viiMDM 


What's  the  News  ? 


Thousands  of  people  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
amateur  photographic  world.  It 
shall  be  our  business  to  tell  them 
from  time  to  time  in  the  colunms 
of  this  magazine.  Whence  should 
such  news  issue  if  not  from  pho- 
tographic head-quarters,  Scovill  & 
Adams  Co.,  423  Broome  St,  New 
York? 

P.  S. — When  in  this  city  do  not 
fail  to  call  there. 
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Google 


BOOKS  -^J-^^^^ts^. 

LippiNCOTT's  Series  of  Select  Novels 

IQmo.     F*aper  Cover.    S5  Cents. 


ROSA  N.  CAREY. 


BARBARA  H«:ATHOOTE*9  TBIAL. 
OURRNIK'S  WHIM. 

IfEXUE>8  MEMORIES. 
FOB  I.ILIAS. 

WOT  UKE  OTHER  OIRLS. 


ROBERT  ORI>*8  ATOBrEMBNT. 
WOUED  AND  MABBIflD. 
UNCI.E  MAX. 

WEE  wrriE. 

ONI.Y  THE  GOTEBKESi. 


THB  SEABCH  TOB  BASH.  rTHBHUBST. 


MRS.  FORRESTER. 


JVME. 


X  HATE  UVED  AND  LOTED. 

MT  LORD  AKD  MY  I.ADT. 
BOT  AND  VIOLA. 
DOLORES. 


DIANA  CABEW. 
VITA. 

BHONA. 

MIONON. 

ONCE  AGAIX. 


THE  "DUCHESS." 

A  LirE«8  REMOB8B. 
FAITH  AND  UNTAITH. 
DORIS. 
B088MOTNE. 
BEAUTY'S  DArOHTEBS. 
AIRY  FAIRY  LILIAN. 
PORTIA. 
MOLLY  BAWN. 
LOYS,  LOICD  BERRESFORD. 
MK8.  GEOFFREY. 
MARVEL. 


««0  TENDER  DOLORES." 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN* 
PHYLLIS. 
IN  DrRANCE  VILE. 
LADY  BRANKSMERE. 
LADY  VALWOBTH'8  DIAMOIim& 
A  MENTAL  STKl'GGLE. 
'        A  MODERN  CIBCE. 
THE  DrCSIESS. 
ITNDEB.CUBBENTS. 


TUB  HONOURABLE  MRS.  VKBEKEB. 
JERRY  AND  OTHER  STOKIEM. 


MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 


IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY. 
VERA  NKVILL. 

PURE  GOLD. 

WORTH  WINNING^ 


OOCBT  ROYAL. 


S.  BARING-GOULD. 

THE  GAVEBOCKS. 


A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE.  A 
A  DEVOUT  LOVER.  * 
—       '    THIS  WICKED  WORLD. 

THB  COST  OF  JL  UE. 
===  A  LOST  WlFft- 


BICHABD  CA.BLK. 


DAPHNE.      FRAGOLETTA.  "Rlto." 
TOO  CURIOUS.    EdM-ard  J.  GoodmaD. 
A  FALLEN  IDOL.  F.  Anatey. 
TRUE  LOVE.   Ljkdr  Dl  B«»uc1erk. 
SUNSHINE  IN  THE  SHADY  PLACE. 

EUlUi  M  liner. 
DOCTOR  CUPID.   Rhoda  BrooKhton. 
THAT  OTHER  PERSON.  Mm.  Alfred  Hunt. 
GEOFFREY  STIRLING.  Mra.  Lelth  Adama. 
MOLOCH.  Mr*.  Campbell  Praad* 
ADRIAN  LYLE.  "Rita.** 
THE  PARIAH.   F.  Anatey. 
AITRORA.   M.  A.  Tlnokar. 


II- 


ONE  OF  THE  DUANES.  Alloa  Ktec 
ton. 

THE  OLD  MAM'SELLE'S  SECRET.  Sir*.  A. 

L.  Wlater. 
VENDETTA.   MaHe  CTorellf. 
BENEDICT  A.   Mra.  Alfred  Phllllpa. 
A  LIFE'S  MORNING.   Georve  Glaala^ 
THE  ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RVB  C!AIN. 

H.  F.  Wood. 
OUILDEROT.  ««0«lda.'*  Rstmeloth. 
JULIAN  KARSLAKE'S  SECRET. 

John  Hodder  Needell. 
THE  FAIR  PURITAN.   Henry  W.  H« 


AMO  movxn  rir  mai^f  ci.oth,  wmftit  cKwrn. 


A  LAST  LOVE.  Oeorree  Ohnet.  |  A  STUDY  IN  SCARLET.   A.  OoaM 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookacllen,  or  will  be  sent  bjr  mail,  {xjeuge  prepaid,  on  receiptor  the  price,  by 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publisher*,  715  and  717  Market  St.,  PhilsdelpliiB., 
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ESHECSE 

RI 


.   RTICLE 


EVFFHLO  LITHIH 

NATURE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  ACID  DYSPEPSIA. 

A  penon  wbo  li?el  for  rears  on  Tea  M  Mm,  Eats  BaeoD,  Calitiaie;  and  Tnmiiis. 

Cttw  of  CapL  James  Coviugtou,  of  Virginia.  Statement  from  him.  endorsed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Colemaa. 
»  KeUred  tiULTgeoa  of  Uie  U.S.  M*vy,  of  Uoucuburv,  ViixiuU. 


-  ■  »  V 


Citft.  Smwtmm  ComlMtftmM,  ttf  Mt,  X>mnr^,  MtM/kao  Cmumty,  Tm. 

BIS  8TAT£MJlUiT. 


Ill 

acid  tiaid 

abandon  all  attention  to  bualoe^aaffiUoi. 


I  had  beooiiia  emaciated  and  in7  general  health  proitraied  to  a  degrae^n^lch  reqnttvdme  to 

.   .   jadtbea«istaaoeof  IbabeatmedMsiUakill^^ 

araf llnjr,  and,  almost  wltboiii  bnpa  of  teltaf  fWsnr  atiy  tource.  Maimdncedihe  ittft  of  WTVAVO  LITHIA 


WATER,  Sprtnf  8,  the  uie  of  which  Ibr  *  law  montha  rellavad  mj  pain  Ail  and  kHMMrtandliis  Monach 
dijorder.  rMtonoff  perftct  dfiesttom.  Z  now  eat  with  Inipanltj  Baooh.  CABBAoa,  and  TaRKin.  and  what- 
ever else  I  fiiner.  I  am  t  n  Tifprona  gieuefal  health  and  actively  engaged  In  bnitiMn  pwsiUti.  BUFFALO 
WATER  IbdlmtoUvfltikiitU  rfaliiarfjbf  C 

Db.  Jobw  C.  OOLBMAiti  Suigean  fRetlied)  U.S.  Navy.  Scottabarg,  ya.: 

"  I  am. not  a  pmetiaUiK  Dhyatdaa.  and  waa  not  the  atteiidlns  phyfricjan  of  Mr.  Covlncion,  bat,  u  a 
netebbor.kriewof bnoondmott,and Mflganed  the  ine6f  BtTPFALOXITmA  WATER  Itihbcaae,  with 

THOS.  F.  QOODE,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  LIthia  Springs,  Va. 
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LEADING  REFERENCE  BOOK^. 

 i     ,  ■  I  *  * 

Lippinoott*»  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

A  Complete  Pronoancing  Gateltcer  or  Geopmphicrtl  Dintonnry  of  the  World.  Containing 
notices  of  over  125,000  places.  One  volmne.  Impcmi  uciiivu.  Embracing  26bo  pages.  Price: 
libraiy  aheep,  I12.00;  half  Tdrkey.  115x10s  half  Rowla,  $l$ju>. 

"  It  is  lh«  ■OUldMd  of  tOadwii.'*   ^mtm  Swmtm        **  ttit  AeiMl  vwtl  of  in  kind  cstant,  and  Is  a  oeceuary 
7V«v*U*r.  Mppkmcnt  to  any  cncyclcpx  i'^  "—  Lkic^m  Tritmm*. 

Lripinncott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Containing  Complete  and  Concise  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
•nd  CMiDtiitt.  Bf  J.  THCiiAf,  IC.O.,  LUD.  OMv«h»e»  tapevUlSvob  sisopagn,  Sieep^ 
fis.cos  bdf  momiGCo,9iSJOO;  half  RuMW^lSdOa 

"  It  is  •  tnsMure-houM  of  iabnaatioD  :  a  text-book  of  "  We  mmi  dedare  it  tb*  best  as  well  as  the  mat 

■iiiiiMiljI.  mabracms  man*  aityaMs  besides  biography.  compechcmlve  book  of  ilt  dtacriptfen.  cnanadag  ban 

Miaitsw  rf  the  C  1  S  C.  AJUd  iadiide  it  in  thefai«.  dh«  pw      MW  ff*i^-^  am  fa^iia|c,-«bidi  bM 

aaito  w  btiOdinK  up  of  a  nsadatd  Ubnrv.'  -J.  H.  coMoadwear  Mdce.'*— 71r  A^.  Y^WaOm. 
ywcmtf,  CkamnHwr  Clandaayna  tfiimrt^, 

CHAMBE^^'  ENCYCLOPyCDlA. 

Vol*,  I.,  IL,  IIL,  IVn  and  V.  now  ready    Revised  and  RmltlM.   N«ir  T>p«,  New 

lUiMttatkM^  M«w  Siil^aols,  M««r  Ut$m, 

Edited  and  Published  under  the  Auspices  of  W.  &  R.  Chambfrs,  Edinburgh,  and  J.  B.  Lti>- 
piNCOiT  Company,  Philacklphia.  Complete  in  ten  volumes.  Pk&oe  per  TolaiiM;  Cloth, #3.00; 
cloth,  ui}CUt«  Ij.OOf  sheep,  <4. 00;  half  morocco,  14.50. 

"Id  Icaminc,  accuracy,  sad  scbolariy  character  the  "  ladispensablc  In  almost  any  library,  white  its  nfoa. 
wcrtitaadaaa  die  M^iast  jtoe  and  la  iha  ihit  laak,"     diftd  cliUjfaMa  to  a  la^p  palt  la  Us  fa;ior.">-Jtoi«w 

HALF-HOUR  SERIES. 

Selected  .md  arranped  hv  Chari.K-S  Morris.     Uniform  in  sfvic,  size,  and  binding. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  HUMOROUS  AUTHORS.  (Just  published.) 
Embraces  some  of  the  choicest  writings  of  the  best  Americaa,  English,  and  foreign  haoiorists. 
In  fonr  y^Awum,  lamo.  Ctolb,  gih  topf  |doo|  balf  nonwoo^  f  10.00;  dtfeeijoaiten  calf, 

llJdOO. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  AMBRICAN  HISTORY.  T^o  valnmct. '  Orown  8vo.  CMh^ 
^3.00;  half  morocco,  $5.00;  three-quarters  calf,  $6.50. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.  Complete  in  four 
crown  8vo  volumes.    Cloth,  ^.00 ;  hnlf  morocco, #10^00;  three^uacters  call,  ^ftjuOO.  &k>. 

size,  four  volumt-s,  half  cloth,  ji6.0O. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THB  BB8T  PORSION  AUTHORS,  l^our  volaoies.  Crown 
Sffo.  Cloth,  gill  top,  |6  00;  half  morocco,  |io.oo ;  three-qnaiten  calf,  $i3.oa 

**  This  collection  is  in  truth  an  extrei— ly  hHirstiiig      a  ready  acqnamUnce  with  the  '  choice  aad  MasMf^ 
<««.andth«baoluof  liwiiaMolarBobenMratMlwdfcNr     ^Irks' ef  ttanlan.''--^Mw  IW*  Ttaar. 

For  aale  by  an  ■aalHialleta,M-wai     aat  ^  tk»  FteWMifcani,  eawi^  fcaa,ai  waalU  <C  tha  prtaa. 

.     .  Ja  p.  UmMCOTT  COMPANITt 

Tie  mn*  m  MM*t  etml,  VMlMtolphla, 
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NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


Prof.  John  Muir,  Caiifornia's  distinguishod  j^eologist* 
speaking  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  says, — 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
^     tains,  on  the  broad,  nigged  summit  of  the  Gon* 

tinent,  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  dark,  shaggy 
forests,  where  the  great  rivers  take  their  rise, 
it  surpasses  in  wakeful,  exciting  interest  any 
)K  other  regkm  yet  discovered  on  the  fisca  of  the 
globe.' 


ff» 


Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  the  eminent  divine,  in 
speaking  of  tha  Yellowstone  National  Park;  says,— 

"After  all  poetry  has  exhausted  itself,  and  all 
^  the  Morans  and  Bierstadts,  and  other  enchant* 
Ing  artisis  have  completed  dieit  canvas,  there 
will  be  other  revelations  to  make  and  other 
Stories  of  its  beauty  and  wrath»  splendor  and 
^  agony,  to  be  recited.  The  Yellowstone  Park  is 
the  geologist's  paradise/* 


The  Orly  RjuL  Lire  to  tne  Yeluwistone  Pjurl 

von  COPY  or  «*WOND«aLAIIl>,"  <*yBIX0WSTOMB  PAXir 

voLDXB*  aMo  OTHXR  n^LUSTaATKD  mucaTioiis,  AO* 

DRBSS  ANY  TBAVBLLINO  PASSBNOSa  AOBNT  OP  THB 
COMPANY,  OK 

ST.  PAUI.t  MINM. 

fl 


Digitized  by  Go  -v,!'- 


8«nd  for  AppUe^on  Blitnkii.  and  secure 
Aoddent  InrantnM  at  Actual  Cost. 

Provident  Fund  Sdciety. 

280  Broatlwapf  New  York, 

In  pmnoiinced  by  fiMttmnce  Acents  nnd  experta  to 
t«  tb«  finplcK^chaapeit,  luid  De»t  plan  of  Accident 


96000^Llfe  Indomnity. 

$6000— Loss  of  Hand  or  Foot. 

$2500— Permanent  Disability. 

$2500-Los9  of  i-]and  or  Foot. 

$1250— Loss  of  Eye. 

$26  per  woek  while  disabled  by 
reason  of  an  aoo  I  dental 
Injury  not  exoeedlns  62 
Weeks. 


Total  ooit  to  member.  114  per      jrhU^ms  lie 
lald  in  one  parment.  or  in  pajflHinHirple|il^, 
the  9if»kM  M  tlie  taauied. 


paid  in  one 

"  <^  


ment.  or  in 
taauied.  

A.  H.  IXXJKWOOD,  rBMUBHT. 


rrrrrTTT 


OF  KANSAS  OITT,  MO. 

Capital,  •SOO.OOO.OO.  ItwplM.STlO.MS.M* 

flill  IkApUif  dflee  etrieOy  ea  tefertment  bml- 
new  MM  eheree  with  InTcttois  Uie  leeults  of  con- 
aerratlve  entf  paofltalie  InTantaieqta.  TlMf-vSwit 
fixed  iiipoie.  iBfRe  prnfltK,  and  tepolute  eeettrltr. 

Nearly  12.000.000  net  proflui  iMld  to  Invcatoia  since 
1883,  fpone  Kafww  GWy  (M^)  mi  «tele  inrcM- 

luents.  At  the  prcwnl  tfme  oppiirtunlty  is  nt1\»red 
lo  iiiTeit  in  b<mac.  Bt-cured  by  rtm  mnrtgace  on  one 
ot  the  besr  office  butldlntii  in  the  Wewt,  yl^ding  6 

Kr  cent,  iiuarantevd  Interest.  A  bonus  or  stock  in 
e  buiid^jt  ^^pM^  eccompanke 


EIGHT.P£R.GENT.  • 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

on  Kansfts  City  mil  c.'-ta(('  nlwnys  <ni  haii.!. 
on  an  ihIiihI  Kelllnfr  pri«f.  prlnfiniil  nnd  senii-iiU- 
niinl  iutiTf.-i  Rt)^iliitely  K<iArnnte<Mi.  t>avatiU-  nl  ma- 
lurlly,  RuA  J  (Mr  (flit.  ile|x>slu'tl  with  thv  American 
Ixwit  and  Tru;t  Uompaiiy,  of  IttMitii.  as  additional 
security.  No  safer  luTOHBieiii  pomlble.  AnomUm 
tnOiOO  upward. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAHMEriTER, 
OnnAL  AencT, 
l>miMiifir>|Hl»l  m  In— oe  Ob.  Beflil^ 
50  flTATK  nram;  boswmi. 


CUOt^CESTEt^'S 

THE  SUIT  WIMin  ir  m  EMIH  uwyiL 


It  is  the  standard  authority 
\Wf  in  ose  armofil:  Americaa 
schools  Mid  oollofes,  Ameri- 
can ocstcrav.  wrhcfs,  poetm* 
and  statesmen,  people  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  leading 
American  newspapjc^l  a  n  4 
magazines. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
 i..Tf.    .  . 


Specimen  pages  and  testimonials  sent  free  to  anj.  ^ddn 
J.  B.  Lff^rtNCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers. 

715  and  7x7  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 
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fe^^^^-'^-g^  Fl  N  H  N  C  I  H  L 

NKLIN 

«<0  VTolMMf  St.,  JPHtlmiimtphta. 


Capital,  Full  Paid,  $1,500,000. 

Guaranteed  MorifffiffeM, 

Debenture  JiondSf  and 

Invettftnent  SecurHHes, 


PHILADELPHIA  DIRECTORS. 


AVm.  IlArKF.n. 

R.  KOHI5S4)!!  COALK, 

KiciiAKD  W.  Clay. 

CMAJUE  LlPPl.NJ  OTT, 

SAMUEL  M.  JARVIS, 


John  M.  HHKir.Ltr, 

.IaMRS  SCHI.CK-HER, 

Ricmabd  L.  Austin, 
>Vu.  P.  Bembnt. 


ROLAND  R.  CO  NKLIN. 
Secretary. 


^tand  Migher 

among  trustees  or  owners  of  idle 
money  than  our  Guaranteed 
Mortgages  and  Debenture  Botuis, 
with  improved  productive  Kansas 
City  real  estate  at  to  its 
value  behind  them.  Our  book- 
let tells  how,  why,— all  about  it. 

Commercial  Paper  running  3  to 
6  months  in  sums  from  $500  to 
$10,000  can  generally  be  furnish- 
ed, and  we  handle  none  upon 
which  we  do  not  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  giving  our  Company's 
guarantee.  Ask  about  any  of 
these  in  which  you  are  interested. 
W£  MUSTED  INVESTMENT  CO., 

JAMES  D.  HUSTED.  Prisidtmt, 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS. 
Capital  ^^00,000.  Paid  Up  f  3^0,000, 

New^  York  Manager.  Philadelphia  Managers, 

V.  E.  Maine,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  B.  F.  Glenn  &  Sow. 


WHAT 


TO: 


HAVE  YOU 

TRADE? 


For  8onie  of  the  rhoic«n  lands  Jn  WESTERN 
KANSAS,  both  cleur  aiij  )ncumb«rp(l,  iiiiproved 
and  uuimprovwl.  *^5!esd  Fun  ot  r  list  ok  pkop- 

KBTV  TUAT  we  will  tXCIIA.VtiP.  FOR  LAND,  RESI- 
DE.S'CE»,  MERrHANUIRE,  AND  UVE  STOCK.  AddrCM 

A.  K.  PARKER,  Baziae,  Ness  County,  Kansas. 


$9,000,000.     ..I,  . 

CaiMei'MrflM  Mnnmgmmrnt  insured  fry  cf o«iAC« 

liahUity  0/  titorkholdera. 

8S  ymara*  eontinnoua  buntnr—  tri'hitMt  the  l—» 
of  m  d^tlar  to  m  mingle  invrmtor. 

PHILADELPHIA  PIBEOTORS  i 

WM.  B.  BF.MKNT.  Induslrial' Iron  Works. 
GEO.  BURNHAM,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
(;K().  PHII.LER,  Pre*.  Fimt  National  Bank. 
GEO.  M.  TROUTMAN,  Pre*.  Cmiral  National  Bank. 
WM.  McGEORGE,  Jk.,  Counsellor  at  Ijiw. 


The  celebrated  6  per  cent.  First  Mortgagen  of  (hit 
Company,  in  amounts  from  $kx>  to  fao,ooo,  the  principal 
and  interest  of  which  .ire  guaranteed  by  the  al.-ove  fund, 
for  »ale  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  Also  a  limited  amount 
of  6  per  cent.  Debentures,  for  banks.   Send  for  pamphlet*. 

WM.  McGEORCE,  Jr.. 
MnUUt  MuUaiMg,  1»1-14M  ««m«*  4iH  m. 


TRUST  AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY. 

THE  PENN8TLVANIA  COHPANT 

FOR  INSURANCES  ON  LIVES  AND 
ORANTINO  ANNUITIES. 

No.  481  Ohestnut  Street. 

INOOW^ATIO  MAROH  lO, 
OHAHrrM  PCRPCTUAL. 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


•3,000,000 
2,000,000 


Obarter<>d  to  *et  as  EX  EC  UTO  RS,  A  D  M I N I  ST  R  A  TO  RS, 
TRUSTKES.Ol'ARni.ANS,  A.'<.SIONE^:i<.(•<)MMITTKKS, 
BK0IIVRR8,  A0K.NT8,  etc.; and  forthe  fMlOiful  |»rform- 
Moaof  allsacli  dutieiiall  lU  Caiiital  and  Siirpluaarn  Itabl*. 

^LTBTTST  nmSTHXNTS  ARX  K2PT  BEPA. 
SAtl  AH9  APART  PROM  THX  ASSSTS  OF  TR| 
COKPAirr.   

XVCOKX  OOLUOTXD  AlTD  REMITTED. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  HONEY  DEF08IT9. 

•APES  IK  ITS  BUROLAR-PROOP  YAVLTS 
FOR  RENT. 


Th«>  protection  of  Its  VaulU  for  lb*  prr«erTation  of 
WILLS  offered  ffratuitotuly. 

Gold  and  SIlTer-Plate,  Deeds,  Mortgagit,  etc.,  r«c«lTed 
for  safe-keaptng  nndar  gnarantM. 

LINOLEY  SMYTH,  PResmeNT. 

HENRY  N.  PAUU  Vice  Presiocmt. 

JARVI8  MASON,  Trust  Officer. 
WM.  P.  HENRY,  StO-Y  AND  Treas. 
WM.  L.  BROWN,  Jr.,  Ass't  Sec  v  and  Treas. 


LiNOLEY  Smyth, 
HiNRY  N.  Paul. 
Alpxanoer  Biddlk, 
Anthony  J.  Antelo, 
Charles  S.  Lrwis. 
Oharlss  W.  Wharton. 

EOWARO  8. 


Edward  H.  OOAm> 
Peter  O  Hollis, 
John  r.  Fell, 
,,   William  w.  Justioc, 

ORAIOE  Llt>PINOOTT, 

Oeorqc  W.  Child*, 
Buckley. 


SPOKANE  TALIS 
e«Dtr«,  %ai  ro«tn>poii«  of  a  UrnPirr  ront»inin*  a«l.(^(0 
•4««f«aiil«saapkrali«)*d  mlMral,  a«rioiiltural.  and  iia(>«r 
r*S4ur«w.   nnMl  wutr  pow«r  in  ih«  world.   Stud  for  full 
part)en1ar,,  Ineludlnit  handiome  ■•  SfviVikni"  J'alli  Ilhii- 

trai«4.--  to  CL0X7OH  A  GRAVES.  Financial  Areata, 
Spokane  Palla,  Waahington.   Bank  rehrtocei  (ivaa. 
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,  For  more  than  twenty  years 
many  kinds  of  noetrums  cont^tin- 
ing  phosphates  have  been  thrust 
before  the  public  in  imitation  of 
C/fOSBrS  mMUZED  PHOSPHITES, 
but  they  all  fail  and  do  no  good. 
Phosphates  of  all  descriptions, 
whether  acid  phosphates  or  alka- 
line, are  useless  because  a  phos- 
phate is  but  a  debased,  used-up 
phosphite. 

CROSBY'S  mAUZED  PHOSPHITES 

have  been  used  and  recommended 
by  the  world's  best  brain- workers. 
It  invariably  gives  strength,  re- 
lieves all  nervous  troubles,  men- 
tal and  bodily  weaknesses,  and 
loss  of  vitality. 

S6  W.  SiSth  Street,  New  Yi^rk, 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  mail.  $1.00.  

THB  HIGHH9T  AWARD 

OF  A 

GOLD  MEDAL 

AT  THK 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 

WAS  8ECUBED  BY  THB 

REMINGTON 


STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

VHICn  HAS  BF.KM  FOR 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  THE  STANDARD, 

AND    EMBRACES    THE     LATKHT  AND 
H1QHF>4T  ACHIKVKUBNT4  OF 
INVENTIVE  SKILL. 


WTCKOrr,  SEMMS  I  lEREDICT. 

•97  Br^adtrmv,  New  Ymrk. 


Vtghfmt  A\rmrd.  Pnrln. 
Ov«r  Mil  Competitors. 

WILBUR'S 

CHOCOLATE 

PREPARATIONS. 

For  Rrain  Fatigue  or  Weak 
Dlfwtioii  no  berenife  w  guod  lu 

COCOAiTHETA. 

For  BakitiK : 
WILBUR'S 

mmt  cHtidiiiL 

For  Urlnklng: 
WILBUR'S 
HIiCAS  GflOCOUTL 

VoT  Fjitiiig : 
VV I L 

V1>ILLA  CHOCOLATL 

E  0.  WILBUS  &  Fhiladdphia. 


The  greatest  improv>  ment  in  Corsets 
during  the  past  twenty  years  is  the 
use  of  Coraline  in  the  place  of  horn 
or  whalebone.  It  is  used  in  all  of  Or. 
Warner's  Corsets  and  in  no  others. 

It  is  also  used  for  Dress  Stays,  and 
is  preferred  to  whalebone  by  the  best 
dressmakers.    Sold  everywhere. 

WARNER  BROS.,  Manufacturehs, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


S4 


Coogl 


The  Fideuty  and  Casualty  Compaiiy, 

140  TO  146  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 



•    •    .    •    •  $1,000,000.00 


FIDBUTY.— Bonds  of  Suretyship  for  PerflOlW  in  | 

Positions  of  Trust.  i 

CASUAIjTY— Personal  Accident,  Plate  Qlafis, 
Boiler^  Bmplojrwr'a  and  Liandlord'a 
IdabUity. 


WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 

PTMidMl. 


Qma.  S.  Cob  .  Pim'I 
t.  8.  T.  BtkamauaM 
▲MX.  B.  Ou  .  . 
o.  o.  wiiuAin 

A.  B.  IIl'LL 

II.  A.  UOBLMTT 


OKKICERS. 
GEO.  F.  SEWARD,  ROB'T  J.  HILUS,  EDW'O  L.  SHAW, 

Vlc*>PrMl4«it.  8«cnlaryi  An't  Sacratuy. 


DIRECTORS. 


,  Exsli.  National  Bank. 
9n»'t  Atlantic  Dosk  Co. 

IPMt  CiMMNd  Kali  DMk. 

.  lUtlrad  Marebant. 
.  Comm'r  of  Cmi^atiM. 

'  Kat  l  Bank. 


Joux  L.  RtKMt 
Wh.  11  Mali 
t  O.  IfCCVI 

Wk.  O.  Lov 
J  Rogilks  Ummwemj. 
Wa.  M.  HieaiSM 
Obo.  r.  SavAHB. 


.  Of  J.t^  ft  D.  S.  Rikar. 
.  Prca't  Atlaotic  Trail  Co. 

n.  T.,  L.  Ji.  4  w.  o«> 

CMaa«nor«IZAV. 
Praa  tC.  R.  R.  of  H.4r. 
.      .      .      .  Praai4wl» 


LBTTEII  FROM 


MRS.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

RECOMMENDING 

ALLCOCK'S 

Porous  Plasters. 

— ,  

40  Orange  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  11,  1890. 

"  I  have  used  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  for  some  years 
for  myself  and  family,  and,  as  far  as  able,  for  the  many 
sufferers  who  come  to  us  for  assistance,  and  have  found 
them  a  genuine  relief  for  most  of  the  aches  and  pains  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  I  have  used  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters 
for  all  kinds  of  lameness  and  acute  pain,  and,  by  frequent 
experiments,  find  that  they  can  control  many  cases  not 
noticed  in  your  circulars. 

"  The  above  is  the  only  testimonial  I  have  ever  given 
in  favor  of  any  plaster,  and  if  my  name  has  been  used  to 
recommend  any  other  it  is  without  my  authority  or  sanc- 

Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
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"The  tnith,  the  whole  truth, 
1^*5^  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

That's  what  you  ought  to  know  about  the 
thing  you  wash  with.  What  good  soap  doesn't 
hurt,  Pear/t'fte  c3.nnot.  That's  only  part  of  the 
truth.    Pearlinc  washes  and  cleans  without 
the  rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  wear  things 
out — without  the  work  that  makes  wo- 
men old.  Half  your  labor  is  spared  by 
it ;  twice  the  work  is  done  with  it ; 
time  and  money  are  saved  by  it 
"  Nothing  but  the  truth  "  is  the  best 
policy  for  us;  "nothing  but  Pearline" 
is  the  best  policy  for  you ;  but  perhaps 
you  use  Pearline.  Millions  do. 

T^"T"  /  I  ^  Peddlers  mnd  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  "this  is  as  good 

Qll]  as"  or  "the  same  as  Pearlinc."    IT'S  FALSE— Pearline  is  never 

peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  tends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 
rtu  the  honest  thing— J4r«i/ ;/  back.  »73  JAMES  PYLE.  N»w  York. 


Tako  no  •ho4>anBl«MlV.  Im 
Uoaulns*  iiumc  nnd  pr1c« 
arr  •tJ»aip««i  on  bottom.  If 
yonrdMUer  cAiinot  aapplr  yuu.MaU  (Ur««t  t* 
nftctorjr,«iclo«lns        yftlaeu  prio*. 


CAUTION 


W.  L.  DOUCCAS 

$3  SHOE  GENTLEMEN. 

»roor.  Onr  clalina  for  tliU  Mkuo  over  All  oUMr 
•a  Mkocai 

It conuilnn l)r<trrinftterlal.  It  !•  mor*  ityllih,  butler 
fltdn«  and  dursblM.  It  flTcs  better  ir<^n<<riil  Mtlafsetlon. 
Its  great  auoovMi*  duo  to  merit.  It  raunoilMydupUeate*! 
by  anjr  othrrmuiurneturor.  It  U  th«  l>«>i>tln  the  workl, 
and  tuiaalanr<^rdi'iniuid  than  any  othi'r^tibo«a<tvoniMd. 
#r  AAA  willb*  paid  toany  peraon  who  wUl  proT«  th* 
VWiUUU  aboTe atat^smcnta  to  be  untrue. 

AIM  fio.  •4.f8.ft«.  SSUM.  SS^.  Sa  Hkoc. 
Meat  &»nd  ffl  Mhnea  €*tv  >loy>.  Wl  itncl 
■iMMfcr  Indira  and  S1.7ft  Mkoe  for  Mlawa. 


CORSETS, 
WAISTS 

and 


S«nd  for 

and 
Price  IJat. 


ABENTS 
WANTED. 


DET^ARTE  CORSET  CO., 
Ii9  Woct  S3d  Street,  New  York. 


Barry's  ^--^'^^^^''^b 

ijTricopherous 


fhr 
d  S4 


S6 


, ; '  % /)  HAIR  a  SKir 


An  elegant  drcMing  ex- 
Iqniaitely  pcrfosocd,  r»> 
ImoTes  all  ImparttlM  from 
Ith*  acalp,  prcrenta  baJd- 
Ineaa  and  gray  hair,  and 

   leaoM  th«  hair  to  grow 

Thick,  8of*  and  BcAatlfnl.  lafaliibla  for  coring  emp. 
donn.  diae« of  the  akin,  etanda  aad  mnaclo*,  tad 
qalckly  h^         cnt<<.  hnrna,  nmlaea.  frprmtna,  ^m, 
frioA,  60  Coala.  -All  bragffiata. 

BARCLAY  A  CO..  New  Yorlu 
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OUR  PIANOS  ARE  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS,  the  highest  grade 
of  material  and  workmanship  being  employed  in  their  construction,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  forcing  guaranty,  WE  OFFER  TO  SEND,  whether  you 
live  one  mile  or  2000  miles  distant,  a  piano  which  shall  prove  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  you  on  examination  and  trial  in  yoar  house  or  be  sent  back 
to  us  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  both  ways  for  railway  freights. 

PAYMENT  TO  SUIT  your  reasonable  oonvenienoe.  YOUR  OLD 
INSTRUMENT  taken  in  exchange. 

BESIDES  QUALITY  of  work  to  recommend  our  piano«,  we  have  ezcltulro  PATENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS of  real  merit:  Pat.  Soft  Stop,  making  practice  inaudible  ouuido  the  room;  Pat.  Pin  Block  for 
tune  staflng:  Pat  Key  Bottom,  and  Pat.  support  for  Stability  of  action;  Pat.  Automatic  Fall  and  Desk, 
giving  the  whole  fVont  for  a  maslc  desk,  etc. 

100-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 
MAILED  FREE  if  you  mention  LiPPiNCxyir's. 

Ivers  8t  Pond  Piano  Co., 

Masonic  Temple,  183-186  Tremont  St.,  Boslon,  Mass. 

01IK  LATEST  8TYLB8  CAN  BB  8KBN  AT 

KAKHDSU'l.  1111  Obeataat  StZMt,  PUla4el>  I  fSIUP  WSKLSHPf,  IW  Oaaal  ft.,  Vew  OrUajU. 
phU.  tAVBKK.!  A  STATMAV'S,  Baltimor*,  WathiavtM, 

1.  X.  CHAJrDLU'S,  100  Tultaa  St7««t,  Broeklya.  Bi«hmaad. 

C      HXBBBBT  t.  It  Bait  17tk  BtT^^  V«w  T*rk.  |       t.  VEWM  ft  BBO.'!,  tt  IMI  XiuitapeUa. 
PorPftotflo  Coast.  KoilLBR  *  CHASB,  San  Pranolaoo  California. 
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Lovell  Diamond  Safety. 

Diamond  frame,  steel  drop  forcings,  ateel 
tubing,  adjustable  ball  bearings  to  all  running;' 
parts,  including  pedals ;  suspension  saddle  ; 
finest  material  money  can  buy,  finished  in 
enamel  and  nickel. 

micTLT  moB  aiASi  xv  trm  pabticulai. 

NO  BETTER  MACHINE  MADE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 


BICYCLE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


JOHI  P.  LOVELL  iRHS  GO. ,  Mfs. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


FISHING 
THCKLE 


For  particulars  consult  our  188  folio-page  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, which  -will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  In  stamps 
to  cover  postage.    Mention  this  magazine. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Six  different  kinds  of  Safeties,  for 
Ladies  or  Gentlemen. 


aWLFT  BAJTETY.  MOUfcL,  '  JU. 


HIGHK8T  GRADE  ONLY. 

Parts  Interchangeable,  and  alwsyi  on  hand.  Erery 
Wheel  fully  Kuamnteed.  We  are  always  looking  for  live 
ageuu.   Send  for  catalogue  to 

COVE?(TRY   nACHIMISTS  CO.* 
339  Columbus  Avcnua,  Bostan,  Mass. 


The  Quadrant  Suspension  Spring  Saddle 


overcomes  vibration  on  rough  roads  where  all  other  sprfng  devices  have 
failed.  We  are  <laily  bookiut;  orders  to  di  thi.s  unequalled  Spring  saddle 
to  Victor,  Kainbler.  and  Columbia  rtprlnR-rurkkafelies,  as  well  as  all  rigid 
frame  bicycles.  But  to  get  the  full  eiijoynienl  {n>m  this  saddle  you 
should  try  it  on  our  world-renowiied  UuiKlraiit  Hafotjr  Itloycfa*. 
which  have  many  i>olnt«  of  .superiority  over  all  others.  .»?end  for  cata- 
logue, giving  full  particulars. 

■Smi  t  (Kin  CICU  C«.  Me  lBfort«-  UMS!&Sh,  n.  VHM^ 


A-1  -..^^a  m,iA'%3^\^ 

OWDREY'S 


DEVI  LED  HA  _ 


,  Goo<3 


MU.  SMYTHE  -I  -In  .nj  y  my  new  Columbia  Safely;  It  is  perfection. 

MH-S.  SMYi  HK    N  ■  in  r  tiuii  I  appreciate  my  Columbia  Safety,  made  etpoclally  fi>r  tho  ladiOB. 
Mil.  SM   Hi  K  — Iliiw  loriuimtc  that  we  have  oompanlou  maobineat 

MRS  8MVTIIF:.— Yes,  imleed;  and  for  a  change  vre  cao  ride  together  on  oar  Coltimbia  Tandem 

?iif«'ty,   I^et'.'^  tukf  u  vi'ln  ik.w. 

Why  not  call  on  the  ageni  in  your  city  and  examine  these  machine*,  or  if  nut  ca«ily  found  aend  for  a 
iMm  lllnatrafd  f*t^hfw>. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  77  Franklin  Street.  Borton. 
Bwmch  Boowi;  M  Warren  Street.  New  YodylH Whesii  Amuat,  Oitflago. 

The  Celebrated 


COVENTRY  RIVAL 


■nk  Noil*  Ootha.  bent  Hils*  jtftHr 
elmining  IHeyeleR.  15«.  by  mml. 


Ar«>  uiiii.>iil'tc(l!y  tl»e  beet  vnliie  ihiit  Iim  tn.'i  I  n  (.(Tt»r.-.| 

ti>  th.-  Aim.  iii  aij  [  nhlic.  Tlif>-  mo  l.iiilt  i>1  ihp  \>nt  iiinlcrial 
u III  11 II  Iht'  \'ffi  in  1  ii nrr.  When  wf  wiy  tlmt  tliey  arv  l.ii il  1 1.|  tli<> 
t  'n-ilf  II  l;i  ^leri  I  111  ling,  |he  iHUue  llml  i«  u>ii<l  m  lli.  Virtor^  iinii 
Coliiii.!  i<  -".  I  .11  iFl3A.  hava  Wanviek  rimv  Hn.l  Iiuun'x  Dtll 
i!<-iij  iii^h,  uii'i  Ml  ^uli)  for  0^  \t  itli  M  fiill  K'""*'"'''* 
itir>>ct  friiiii  llic  inakeiH  ^1  ^7  >"''  pmlonud  by  uur- 
i#<lvi.fl,  vv(>  kti.iw  fl  ftt  yoi.  •%  iirt- surprlfiftl.  Wewxiit 

li^     lie  nt  <,  '.O,       r<>  hilP     I J  fj  ll   '''n>,       f>vrr  IIi'-COnM" 

try  wkera  we  ara  uut  yet  %0       %V  rapreaenlaii. 


901C  UmiED  STATES  HIPORTERS« 


TEE  SWEETIITG  CYCLE  CO^  639  Arch  St.  Philadelphia.- 


TH  E 


IR  WELL 


Price  $100. 


Is  Ik  yoixl  question  the  finest  Bicycle  in  the  world  at 
$100.  Every  ntacbine  i4  fitted  with  Solid  Btcel 
Hubs,  and  tiM  liftll>nie«  U  outoldo  the  flange.  6>16 
ineh  rim  in  the  driving* wheel  Mifety  hube,  and  X  inch 
in  the  eteering-wheeb. 

4  HEARINGS  ALL  OTHBR,  liMilniHiig  Pedalji. 

Sole   XJ.  S.  Ascent^ 

CENTURY  <$YCLE  COMPANY,  1404  Oxford  8t^  Philadelphia. 
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IZZZZSEZSZZZZZS 


SZEZZZZZZZSZZEj 


pi •  •■•  •  TwTt  iTi •  rrXB •  iTi •  TWT* •  •  •  •  irr* t  iT» •IT 


AND 


Pianos; 


tinnORQAN 

0  lUU(Emtlrllkilhltcui) 

^  $l5,ggCASH 

;  After  ten  days*  trials  nnd  tlio  bnianfe  of 
■price,  t:t5.  to  he  paid  i»  7  monthly  In 
■stflllmrnts  of  f{.'>  each.   Or,  If  Ca^h 

:sf  nt  » il  li  otdernenill  8|»'(i  ally  accept 

1  940. OOt  "ill  rrruud  Dlonrj  iT^oTTrT'nni'MlUBHl. 

:rORjnsH'3  Spprlanr  r>esl(rno"cAnt"CT'buOAN''8tyU 
"Caiiopll.  tla,'*  No.  lO.Orm  C'>n(alni  4  H.'UOlVlMtrtraltoMd 
Kpnonatory  I'lpn  (^ti&llty  Rceil <;  A  Ocl«Te»;  10  Solo  8top«i 
t  Octave CViui>lfn(linw  auil  two  Knt  e  HwrlUaiia 

all  iMe  tui|>rt>YuDiPiiU.     Itlincaolan*.  6&  In.  hichi  4< 
Ion*,  tl  «|Jr.    M  arnntcd  for  1  KN  I.ON<>  YEAIt 
**nira  Wnlniit   <'n«r,  IiIc''IT  Bnl*hiil.    Iliinilsonic  '•tool 
and  larxv  lastruetlon  lluuk  maWlnf  •  couiplvto  Mu»1oa1 


THE  ONLY  FIRM  OF  MANUFACTURERS  IN  AMERICAS 
selling  direct  to  consumer.  From  Factory  to  Fimlly: 
at  Wholesale  Rates  on  Terns  to  suit  Purcht«erll 

For  Onli 


.OutBU 


I  S*n<1  a  r^fiTcnro  an  to  y  ..ur  f^iMjuslhilUy  fronji^nny  Banker^ 
■•hli 


>«triia4it<pr.  Uurrliaiit  or  Eipn  i-n  Ajfi  rit,  aiij  Or  r  in  w  ill  Ik- 
t^Hiyvil  nt  onco  oti  'rt'ii  I»a)    1  e»t  I  rlal.aml  it  not.  nrter 
>  irlaS,  ■atlofactury,  yuu  cau  retoru  Uauil  wa  wiil  pny  fn-iKtit 


chBri;o«  boUi 
waya, 

Wisk!— ^  — 

ta  ••••••■••••■•••••■(•■•■■••■■••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

UKKKKK.NCFH—rim*  National  Bank,  Waahlnnton.  H.  , 
tf.,  any  Conirum-tal  Airrncy  In  lli«U.  8.,  and  tbouaanda  ofi 
p«rt<>tia  who  for  th«  last  qoartrr  of  a  century  bara  par- 1 
^  ctia«od  InstrumoDta  of  our  manufacturv.  ■ 

COBHISH'S  'rVTc*;,^  PUNOSi 

HavBllcfBt  Hi>w  Dnltpit,  flncft   matorialn,  whol^aal*; 
prli^"  luMin  t'-min  to  aull  all  t>"rcha»cri.   Slilpoed  U»  aajr  i 
pai  t  of  tlie  cIvlliMHl  world,  on  Vre*  Teat  THbL 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED. 

We  wnnt  CT.  ry  rea.L-rof  thl»  i'«i>-  r  I  .  \»  l{I  I  K  TO-l>\Y  | 
forourltll  up.  lliBdaoaia  Ha«t«olr  llla.lratnl  (alalor*'-  V(.'l' ' 
TAN  hAVE  kONKY.  WUITK  whether  you  want  to  buy  ! 
now  or  nut,     t>iir  Catalociia  will  lat«rp-<t  you  and  VOL'  1 

TAN  tiK  i  IT  KOK  NOTUI.NU.    Write  To*Dar  1  ; 


Addrena  . 

,  (Mention  I'Mper.) 


CORNISH  &  CO.  (%°.d'S"e!°)  m**mm:M 


THE  "ECONOMY"  WHLL  DESK. 

,      Just  the  thing  for  your  Store,  your  Office,  or  your  HomOj  and  an  ornament  to  either. 

It  occupies  no  floor  space;  it  will  Accommodate  a  full  writing  outfit,  day-l>ook,  led^r, 
etc. ;  is  ea.sily  adjusted  to  the  wall  at  any  height. 

Read  vhat  the  Rrr.  Lyman  Ahbott,D.D.,  pastor  qf  Plymouth  Churtrh,  Bmoklyn,  and  editor 
t^f  the  Chrithan  i  nkm,  $ay$  : 

Itieems  to  me  the  biggest  multum  in  the  mnalleit  parvo  I  bare  over  seen-  For 
convenience  of  packlnft  away  much  stoir  in  snmll  spare  it  com  jietcM  with  the  famoui 
boe  cells;  aiid  for  conveiiieiice  uf  gi^tUng  at  the  store,  the  bee  cells  are  nowhere  in 
compariitun.  It  makes  eaay  obac^^•ancc  of  the  motto,  "A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place."  If  any  wortla  of  mine  can  put  this  desk  Into  a  deakleaa 
home,  I  shall  have  pat  that  home  under  obligatloni  to  nie. 

(Signed)      ^YMAX  ABBOTT. 

We  also  manufacture  the  "  Favorite"  Cumbioation  desk.  The  b«ct 
-•standing  desk  on  tbu  market. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

OORTLKNO  OHSFC  CO..  L-otitbd. 


to 


coR'Z'i^A.prOa  pr. 


,  Google 


0 


^0 


Established  1850. 


Jligh-Grade  fiano 

OVER  14.000  IN  USE. 

Recommended  bynurl.'ftiling  urtiaUi.  T'lied  In 
families  of  n-ftnement  and  culnirp.  Prcferrt*!  by 
v<M'ali!tt»  t<i  nil  others  on  ucittutit  of  lu*  peoiillsr 
■iiiKliiK  fjuaJilv  of  t4>iK'.  ^Kf>liaii  Echo,  "  Bric-»- 
Bnic  Caltlnet.'  and  automatic  tup-raiocr  our  new 
and  lttto>t  features. 

EVKRV  PUNO  WAHKANTKD  FIVK  YRAfU. 

Cataloioie,  i)riccii.  t^rni*,  etc..  to  any  addrea 

by  mail.   Ouf  f'lanof!  exi-hanKcd. 

PEEK  L  SON,  New  York. 

*  BRAHOHXS  nr  Alt  PRINCIPAL  OITISS. 


TP 


■  t  NEXCKLLKD  X.N  - 


Power  and   Singing  Quality  of  Tone, 
Preciaion  and  Delicacy  of  Touch, 
And  Every  Quality    Requiaite  In  a 

FIRST  CLASS  PIANO. 

Sold  on  Installments. 

If  not  for  sale  by  your  local  dealer,  addren 
THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO..  Oinoinnati.  0. 


"MERSON  0™ 


P"^  FULLY 
WARRANTCO 

pATALOCUls 
^  Fwcc 


FOR  26  CENTS 

kin  Rtanipii.  ««•  will  hrt\i\  thl* 

ImTvy  Gold  Plated  Ring 

'  t4>  any  atlUrt>M.    Nut  llkf  th»> 
ohvn|t  nnKS  ndrertlMxl.  ThU 
rintc  Ik  w«rr«iil»4   IB  ir»«r  far 
jrut,     Thl.i  weadrrfbl  oWrr  i*  nimlc  t.i  IntroUuit'  our 
w  nli-hoa  nrol  mill  in  vaT  :i|iiH'nr  IMTnlll    Ordrr  ■■■rdUldj, 
  nAKRKJI  ItllPAXT.  «lBB»a|iolU,  llBBmoU. 


Addi 


4  WHOLE  TKIMIV*   U(  iriT,  IKIPLril 
JtMt  •«  ibun  la  out,    S  AlpWvuof  lH«tT>|a.  of  laiMKiU  Inl,  I'm.!', 

T*«wn,  la  awi  aaaa  w«k  wwWtat  aad  Ormiuat    -UOW  TO  BB  A 
FKI^tTia.'  SHaayiay— ■.prtBMiii.pa^.  nnttfrn.  ate.,  ■iiti 
Bam  W.<#i»ai.  TU  Wat  gift  »*yi«»»«>«n|J  .I<nwa>««alytt»-.» 
«awfL  A«^*aati4.  iBfaraal  A  Knt.,  M  taHlaaiH  Bi.  B.  1.  lit/ 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 


Sent  to  any  part  of  tbe  Tnlted  State*  on  one  to 
three  days'  trial  Ijefore  buyhiK- 

5P  r  H  T  C  brings  you  our  )>eautlfully  Illustrated 
UJLn  I  w  100-page  cataloguu  of  Musical  Instru- 
  menta.   Mail  orders  a  apecialty . 

C.  W.  STOUT,  26  and  23  Ceatril  X  SostoQ.  Kan. 

GOOD  FOR  50  CENTS! 

Thii  card  and  60  centn.  postal  note  or  stamps,  will 
pfly  for  lO  choice  plece«  of  Voi-a.!  tir  InMtrumental 
sheet  Music,  wmic  ns  usually  sold  for  8f>  to  810, of 
your  own  selection  from  our  catalogue  of  ilOO  pieces. 
Catalogue  free ;  order  it. 

S.  R.  HUYETT,      ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


Memorial  WIndowi. 


Mosaic  Work. 


WILLIAM  REITH, 

ARTIST  IN  STAINED  GLASS, 

7or  Cbnrches  and  Dwellings. 

134  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET, 
PHII^DELPHIA. 

j^MITRItQIIIlUX 


Con  ulna  Daari;  KO*''*''rtt'*°><'"*"' ■*'><^*  A  (Ota 
waDtlog  toci»rrva|Hmi1  fur  fun  nr  malrfnwtnr.  HaiBpla 
(k>Vr.ai-at«d.  lOo.  NIAST  AHDHA?ID.  Chlca«a.in. 


LOVELY  WOMAN! 


Beautiful  form  .  bmitantaya*,  akin  pearly  whlla, 
rrfwt  beaUh.  Ufa  wiirth  lh«  llTtng  to  all  «ho  na* 
l)r  Amtneu'arrMK-hAraviilcOonplulMWaflWB.  tl.M 


p«r  box  by  maU  to  any  Mldraaa. 
FTLTON  M'PG  CU.,lSrortlandt  St^  »w  Tork. 


I  AllirQ  ^  cenu  for  copy  of  Dorcaa  Maf^azine 
LMUlLtf  of  Woman's  Handiwork.  It  is  invaluable. 
Address  Dorcas  Pvb'no  Co.,  37  College  Place.  N.Y. 
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V^i-— — ^J^ATE  R I AL  S 

/32  5o//t^5(.PmAD\ 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANiES. 


SEKSON  OPENS  JUNE  21.  1890. 


injuxnnfuxnsxnnnnjuuxnnnTisifirinrins 


CM 
111 

Z 


TAeu  famous  mouniam  rssertSt  sUttaied  ai 

ike  summit  of  the  Alleghames  and  direcUy  upon 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roady  have  the  advantage  of  its  splendid  vestibuled 
express-train  service  both  east  and  west,  and  are 
therefore  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  All  Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains  stop 
at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  duHng  the  season. 

Electric  lights  have  been  introduced  through' 
out  the  houses  and  grounds;  Turkish  and 
Russian  baths  and  large  swimming  pools  pro^ 
vided for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  suitable  grounds 
for  lawn  tennis;  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
rooms  are  here  ;  fine  riding  and  drrinng  horses^ 
carriages,  jnountain  ivagofts,  {afly-ho  coaches^ 
etc.,  are  kept  for  line;  in  slwrt,  all  the  ?it-cessary 
adfu7ii  ts  for  the  comfort^  hecUth,  or  pleasure  ^ 
pair  Otis,, 


#609  #75^  and  #90  a  montliy 
according  to  lo«!atloii* 


(0 

o 


nnxuuinnruinnfuuvui/utnnnnnnr 


HLL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addretMd  to 
GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  lO;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oaklandt  Garrett  County,  Md. 


.  J      ^  >  y  Googh: 


SVJTVTTV^EIR  RESORT 


**  It  is  probably  true  that  Americans  are  more  familiar  with  the  Alps  than  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains. ...  I  would  not  fail  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  tourist  ttuA  tin  ioaut  m 
for  woids  to  carry  a  true  idea  of  their  oMgni&cence."         FX  • 

F.  H.  Chapin,  in  *•  Mtmntaineering  in  'Oiknub.** 

yet  vttxj  vear  tbe  **  annual  begira"  (as  lUnr}  lames  dubs  it)  to  Enrape 
kvs  in  nunibcn.    Europtans  have  vis,ited  our  Rocky  Mountains  and  DUtr- 
ellcd  at  their  scenic  yrandLur.    Mowles,  Joaiiuin  Miller,  and  other  Ameri- 
cans have  tried  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  beauty  and  subtiniity.  Select 
any  portion  oC  the  g^at  range — say  Kstes  i'ark.    Here  came  Albert 
Bierstadt  to  make  studies  for  one  of  his  <;reat  pictures.    Hen  one  can 
mert  with  new  ii!i;(  rt>  nf  beauty  .iiul  wonder  every  day.    The  au- 
thor above  quoted, w  rites;  "  All  aionj;  the  Kront  Rau^c  tn  the  we.>t- 
ward  of  Esites  Park  snow  clings  as  beautiful  cornices,  a*-  broad, 
shining  expanses  it  lies  in  hollows  at  the  head  of  the  deep 
cations;  in  the  fonn  uf  icebergs  it  lioats  in  semi-fruzen  lakei>.  * 
^  ^  And  again:  '*  Far  below  in  the  green  valley  were  dasbine 

\'  ^  \,  brook>;,  roaring  cascades,  miles  of  green  meadows  ana 

>v  great  forest,  such  as  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  little 

\      \  (IreAin,  ^riiu  in  (;!!l*;raiio."     Here  i-  ■liversity 


(IreAin,  ^rii\\   iii  (_  !!l«;raiio."     Here   i-  ■liv  erMty  nf 
attraction  enough  for  the  hunter,  the  angler,  the 
mountaineer,  the  lover  of  Nature.    **  Seem- 
-  -^v^  it^ij'y  inexhaiislilile  "  says  this  author,  "  are 

^  ^''^  scenes  of  pleasure  to  be  found  alon^ 

this  beautiful  river  of  Estes  Park;"  anc 
we  sum  up,  also  in  b.is  words,  "  Let  the 
tourist,  then,  not  fail  to  visit  them." 


ESTES  PARK  is  situated  on  the  11m  of  Hit  taUflgtoa  Rovto,  tickels  via  which  c«a  be 
obtaiBed  of  any  ticket  e^eat  el  ite  owm  or  cemiecUiig  Vaei. 

P. %•  EUtflSf  itMnd  Piiiiinr  ud  TWnl  AgnC,  e.»  B.i&  a.R.11.,  CUta|t,  III. 

Digitized  by  Go . 
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A  little  aocldeBt 
which  haM  oocurrad 
mlUioDB  of  timet,  and 
which  happens  now 
and  then  In  «Ter7 
boaae. 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 

Vhdav  Shidt  FulnM  ymnt  111  nch  ueldnte. 


ESEZEZZSZa 


Ordar  thorn  <iD  all  new  Lh«d«a.  Th«T  onlr  cost  a  trifl*. 

t^A(«ota  and  IToaa«  CanTmw«ro  Wanted  In 

every  city  and  town  wUere  the  Ktiadu  tnakeni  are  not 
iupplled.  Tboutianilaof  famllleii  buy  tlicm  for aliadea 
&lready  up.  For  outfit  and  terma  addrewi 

Thb  PATKRflojj  Norxtar  iLkstuTAcrvHim  Oompaxt, 

&ola  llAnufaoturvn,  Pstenoo,  N.  J. 


TIN  PLATE, 
STEEL  PLATE, 
GALVANIZED, 
and  COPPER 


SHINGLES 


Mannikotnred  hj 


TbeMoMl  Sheet  Metal  SoofiDiiCo^ 

S!OloU0E.20a».,IIEW70&SCin, 

mrm,  without  any  exception,  the  beat  in 
the  world. 

DBSCRIPTIVB  CIRCULAR  FRBB. 


HMIMm  PATENT  INSIDE 
SLIDING  WINDOW  BLIND 

Ii  th«  rood  popular  Blind  In  Amerls*.  Arrbl 
t«cu  uil  bull4*ra  prefer  It  %o  anj  oihcr.  for 
aaritt  atrlet  CMTealeBM  and  ecoB*- 
mj.  Xo>  eumpllrktrd.  Tbc  •nlj  BUad  th*! 
[•  furDl*h*4  with  »a  aumniKllo  BBrvt*'- 
|>roof  Lorki  frr*or  ebkrcc.  Tbli  U  ao  ium 
'ifln BBcnltadv.  and  ma^  vaTtyou 
manr  lliuti  the  c<i«t  of  Mlndi  aud  pnbapa 
ur*  alM.  aa<ltti«  only  blind  tbat  ftrra  auUr* 
tailafacUan.  Thoiuaada  mn  ta  •••• 
Aivnt*  waoMd  evtrjvher^.  Hrn'l  for  lllat- 
iratfd  talalncu*  and  prlcri    MaDofactarcd  br 

HARTMAN  A  DURSTINE, 

No.  26  Baavar  St.,  W008TER,  O. 


Complete  Roop,  $2.00  per  100  Sqcake  Feet. 


insured  by  using 

t:h:e 

SHERMAN  "KING  "VAPORIZER 

Relf- Acting, 
C'ontlnnoaN,  Inexf»«nalTe,  Keliable. 


DO  YOU 
WANT 
ANY 


ROOFING 

half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed 
water-tight  on  flatorateep  surraro.  and  you  can  put 
It  on.  Sample  free  if  you  meutiun  this  inaK&zineand 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF. 

Indiana  Paint  and  RooriNo  Co..  New  York. 


FENCE! 


IPRICES  REDUCED 

Heavy  Netting.  BeatmaJ*. 
rSTEEL  wmEjCttaloflue  FREE.  Wrtti 


•EI>n«Vf«'K  RRON. 

KPWAUIJ  SUTTON.  EJMirrQ  AKi?ni, 
«»  Makkkt  Stiikkt.  rillLADEI.PIlIA,  PA. 


All  Import  and  OffesalTe  Odori  Abaolntaly  &«moTed. 

This  Apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  vessel 
with  a  tightly-fitting  lid,  held  down  with  a 
screw,  and  enclosing  a  porous  cup,  which  is 
saturated  with  a  volatile  disinfecting  fluid 
A  small  screw-valve  is  arranged  on  the  side 
of  the  case.  Opening  both  lid  and  valve,  a 
current  of  antiseptic  vapor  issues,  carrying 
with  it  the  volatile  disinfectants. 

SELF-ACTING.     Each  Vaporizer  sold 
charged  for  use.   No  care  except  to  replenish 
once  in  two  months  at  expense  of  4  to  8  cents, 
according  to  size.    Thred  lilM,  $3.50,  $5,  $8. 
lUvMrated  Pamphlet  Jrn  to  all.  Addreaa 

Sherman  "King"  Vaporizer  Co., 


Ohieapaa  Talla,  Kaaa. ;  Boatan,  Haw  Tark, 
Philadalpkia.  or  Chieace. 
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JHE  pERFECTIOH  DHDERWEfiH 
SUPPORTER    ^  _ 

Saves  time  and  money.  Gives  health  and  comfort. 

EASILY  AND  QUICKbY  ADJUSTED. 
iV/LL  MOT  SLIDE  OFF  THE  SHOULDER. 

r>iMpen«e«  •ntirely  with   the  use  of  body  or 
waist  and  garter. 

Snniples  sent,  noKt-paid,  upon  receipt  of  SO  oenta.  In  or- 
•K-ritiK.  K^e      of  child. 

PERFECTION  UNDERWEAR  SUPPORTER  CO.. 


HfnA  for  circular. 


^  1  S\V  n  I  n  at  Htreej ,  Hhl  IndH  pb  in . 


ENDORSED  BY  ANNIE  JENNES8  MILLER. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGITS  MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,  37  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


DR.  HARDING'S  celebrated  CATARRH  CURE 

and  method  of  application  in  the  only  practical  and  tuooeasful  treatment 
of  Catarrh  offered  to  the  public.  The  me<!icine  Is  applied  to  the  seat  of 
the  dlKcniK!  (where  a  snuiT  or  ointment  never  reaches)  as  rucccwfuUy  bj 
the  lue  of  our  Insufflator,  ax  if  the  diae&w  was  located  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Ijody.  Our  remedy  subdues  inflammation,  destroys  microbes,  and 
restores  the  muc-oua  c«Miilng  of  the  uiisal  pa^vnges  to  its  normal  healthy 
condition.   For  its  radical  cures  it  is  without  an  equal. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.   Price,  per  bottle,  91.OO,  including  Insuffla- 
tor. Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage  prep&id. 

The  J.  M.  HARDING  MFG.  CO., 

7  West  14th  Street,  Mew  fork. 

A  TREATI.«lE  ON  CATARRH  BENT  (JIIATLS  UPON  APPLICATION. 


ASTHMA 


CURE 


African  Explorprs  on  thp  Oooko  river  bare  dls- 
coviTt'd  a  Trup  SpecitU-  und  Positive  Cure  tor 
Asthma  in  the  Wonderful  KOLA  I'lant.  ImHsas 
dUstr  Keller  and  a  •■re  Care  UuarMteMl. 

■■^     MO  PAY  rimi.  CIJREI>. 
IC  Never  r»ll«.  (JfDcf  for  Kx  port  and  Wholpnale 
trade,  IIM  Hroadwuy,  Ni  w  Vork.    For  iltxjk  and 
FREE  Trial  ('aae  of  Tke  KOLA  f'omponBd 

(*m.<«>.  KOLA 

tm»*rUiW  C*.,  1S4  Viae  M.,  Cloclsuaati,  O. 


USED  AND  RECOMMENDED  by  Meim^.mer.  Kail. 
■  ACM.  V»N  I'lLxTY,  (UH.  MaX,  aud  tbS  IDWSt  Sllli' 

n«ot  artitts  throughout  tb*  world.  Tb« 

Johann  Faber  Siberian  Lead  Pencils. 

KoD«geuuiDO  anleaa  stamped  Jo  HAM !«  FAiiitt.  FotmU* 
bf  all  ilatiuoen  and  dealers  ia  Artists'  Matariala 
gUBN  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

6«Mf«l  Aganti  lor  th*  U.  t. 
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ONLY  WHEN  THE  UPS  DISPLAY  PRETTY  TEETH. 

The  shells  of  the  ooeun  j  lelil  no  p>BrI  that  c*n 
exctM-d  In  l>oBnry  ureth  whltoiie<l  and  cleanJHsU  with 
that  incornjMirablo  (leiiUfriCi',  fragrant 

•0^SOZODO^IT^<^ 

vrhich  h&rdens  aiul  iiu'i|^>rat<«  the  gtinis,  purlfles 
an<1  perfumes  the  bn-uth,  beautillea  and  prescrvei 
the  teeth,  ttom  youth  to  old  age. 
One  bottle  of  H«ico(lunt  will  la»t  aix  months 


ROSES  GIVEN  AWAY. 


^KAUF.It,  don't 
i  fi>rtft  t  to  Hrii'l 
cpnti«  for  Pitrk's 
^ftv  RoKf  Hu<lir> 

el,  nnil  i  h  >■  two 
ppH'Uiliil  <  \t  rliI<>otn- 
inn  hnr<ly  KoftcM 
(ariiiv  dc  Wofifton 
Mill  I.n  Kriin<'<').  »<! 
\<  rlii'i  <t  Ihhi  iiH'iith. 
\  oil  m  ill  Ih'  ill  Uuht- 
kI  \s  ltd  th<  III  Vnu 
flioiild  linvr  tb»-»p 
Rdum  If  voii  BTow 
t>iit  t\vo  |>)HIItl>.  Ulld 
lb»>  /fn./f;"  Idlli  _\  fill 

all  ahoiii  ihoir  ciiUuri'  (>nl.v  8.'>  ct-ntii  for'lln- 
H  fl/H  nnil  two  rlinici'  Rocvii  I  <ir.  ttv<-  Oudgrtt 
on-l  fi'O  lto«o«  for  81. OO.  Send  at  oni-t-.  liff 
iipa'-lu''  Aililrewi.  <i.  it.  1' A  l{  K ,  I'loriitt , 
J'.H(KTn\,  Mftat  I'.  O..  I'a. 

V  S  — Tftl  •'i>l>'nill'l  rvtrMooniinif  Roup*,  choir. 
m  "ort",  wltn  I'nrk't  yinml  Miu;'izlnr,  ittlv  yvnr, 
all  for  fll.OO.  Tlim  Ih  n  rhnrmliiir  inon'tlilv, 
"l>rii:h!a"  a  marli;ol<l."  an<1  ii  fnvorite  aiii'ii^ 
fluWct'luVLTB.   Now  la  the  time  to  »ubacrlt>e. 
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RIIEilMATIC  REMEDY 


t  tH  UG' 1  ST'- .  nr{ 


BANNER 

LAMP 

EXCEL8  ALLOTHEBB  rOB 

Beauty,  Brilliancy, 
Safety  &  Economy. 

GivBS    A  Stxady  Whitb 
Light. 

SurKKIOR  IK  WORKMAMtHn* 

ANn  Finish. 
PrIcM  Lower  tmam  aky 
UTHKR  LAMPof  equal  merit. 
Several  Bttr»ciive  Kylct. 
P^^.-li4r  your  lif.iUr- /or  it. 
Take  no  Other. 

TKE  PLUIE&ATWOOO  ■Ffi.CS. 

New  York.  Chicago.  HoMon. 


Dobbins'  Electric  Soap. 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  SOAP 
 IN  THE  WORLD.  

It  is  Strictly  Fnre,  Unifonn  in  Qoalitr. 


THE  orl^inai  formula  for  which  w«  paid  \yH 
itvtnty  rtirt  ago  has  Dcrer  bocn  Bodmea  or 
changed  in  the  slightest.  Thl»  Map  !■  Iden- 
tical IH  qunlUy  to-dny  with  that 
made  twenty  yean*  »^*t. 

IT  cont.iins  notiiinfr  thnt  can  injure 
the  flneat  fabric.    It  brighum  colon 
.ini!  hieachet  whites. 

TT  w.ishe«  flannels  and  bloiikeu  as  no  othwfloap  la 
^  the  world  doc*— without  shrinking — Icaviof  them 
toft  and  white  and  like  new. 

READ  THIS  TWICE. 


TH  HIRE  IS  a  Krent  imvlnir  of  ttmc,  of  labor,  of 
^oap,  of  lucT,  and  of  tlie  fiiXric.  where  Dobbins* 
Electric  S».>t>  it  utcd  a««<»r4lin|r  to  directions. 

trial  will  demonstrate  ii«  great  merit.  It 
^  will  pay  you  to  make  that  trial. 
T  IKF.  all  bent  thing:*,  >t  i<  extcosirely  imifted 
^  and  counterfeited. 

peware  of  Imitations. 

INSIST  upon  Dobitina*  Electric.  Don't  take 
M.«gneiic,  Electro-Magic,  Philadrlphia  EUectric,  or 
any  other  fniud,  simply  lircaiise  it  i»  cheap.  They  wiU 
rum  clothes,  and  ;ire  dear  at  any  price.    Ask  for 

 o*^}  I>OIIIII.\N*  KI.ECTRIC'-^^-*-— 

and  t.ike  no  other.  Nearly  every  grocer  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  keeps  it  in  stock.  If  yuiirt  hasn't  it,  he  irill  or- 
der from  his  ne.-irest  wholesale  t;Tocer. 

PEA  I>  c;irrfiilly  the  inside  wrapper  around  each  bar, 
and  be  careful  to  folloTr  dlrectlone  on  each 
Outside  wr.ipper.  Yuii  cnuiiot  airortl  to  wait  longer 
before  tr\-ing  for  yourtclf  thii  old,  reliable,  and  truly 
wonderful 

Dobbins'  ^  Electric  ^  Soap. 


PDIDDi  rC  nnd  invaUda  And 

uKIrr  LLd  faiky  Truruct* 


i-Hcttcal.    Beet  for 
Klrls.  SatUfaciton 
i/uiinintertl.  Athletic CroocU and 
rt-tatl,  Rt 


tlic  m<'?t  J 
1  ltd  lea  and 


iBiqy  CLE8  "t  rt  tatl,  at  , 
Addtvss  rA\  .M  f  li.  CO.,  l>l>Tl|i,,<|,^[e 


